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CHAPTER I. 


HOW HENRI DE SAVENAY WENT FORTH INTO THE WORLD. 


HOSE who study the map of France will 
find on the western coast, a 
little to the south of the 
River Loire, the Department 
of La Vendée. At the time 
; of the Revolution, when 
France was divided into 
provinces, the district which 
went by this name comprised 
Poitou, the greater portion of 
Anjou and the southern ex- 
tremity of Brittany. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, this part of France 
differed from any other, not merely in the natural features 
of the country, but in the customs and the character of its 
people. They were a rude, simple-hearted peasantry, 
industrious, pious, law-abiding, upholding the traditions 
of the Middle Ages, supporting the principle itself of the 
ancient Feudal System. They were fearless, fearing only 
God. They loved both their lords and their village priests— 
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the masters of the soil they tilled and the masters of their 
souls. In their day, they had known poverty, but never 
the abject misery and distress of the eastern provinces. 
Their needs were small. Centuries before they had learnt 
the lesson of renunciation, and were now well contented with 
their lot. 

The regard these simple people had for the aristocracy 
was not ill-founded; the lords of Poitou and Brittany 
were of a class by themselves, resembling in some sort the 
robust country squires of England. They were landed 
gentry, resident on their estates, who loved and under- 
stood the peasantry entrusted to their care. They had 
nothing in common with the high and mighty seigneurs of 
Champagne and Burgundy, who strutted the salons of 
Paris, the gilded chambers of Versailles and the Tuileries. 
They were men of the open air, to whose nostrils the per- 
fumed atmosphere of courts was utterly distasteful. They 
delighted in the chase. In company of the peasants, they 
beat the thickets of the Bocage for the wild boar and the 
wolf; they sprang the dikes on the sea-coast in pursuit 
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of the otter, and galloped the Plateau de Gatine on the 
line of the fox. They dated their ancestry from the paladins 
and knights of old, yet took their friends from their 
gamekeepers and those-who farmed their lands. 

As for the clergy, they merited respect of another kind. 
They helped their simple-hearted children, not only by 
the Word they preached, but by the example of their lives. 
Dav in and out these unselfish, honest men tramped from 
cottage to cottage—for the population of the district was 
much scattered—to attend at the bedside of the sick, or 
to administer the last rites to the dying. When France 
groaned under the burden of an unjust system of taxation 
and surged with discontent, La Vendée, despite its poverty, 
was happy in its own sunshine and the purity of its sea- 
coast air. Its woodland brooks, its open pastures where 
the kine and asses grazed, the rich and tangled foliage 
that shaded its twisting, narrow lanes, no less than the 
bleak and open marshland where lived the bittern, the 
mallard and the teal—all seemed to breathe peace and 
good will to all men, when the thunderbolt of the Revolution 
was hurled in its midst. 

How great a change was wrought upon the face of La 
Vendée ; how, from this simple peasantry, sprang forth a 
spirit of revenge and savagery that was at once the terror 
of the Republic and the wonder of the world, and a heroism 


written in the page of History. It is for us to tell only 
of my lord of Savenay, ci-devant marquis of the realm, 
Comte de Jallais, and of his only son, sometime known as 
a ragged and barefooted gamin of the Quartier St. Antoine, 
who went by the name of Jacques Sansabri—'' Jack- 
without-a-roof "—and also of the Citizen-Deput y Timardier, 
who was so thin and dark and tall that he cast & shadow 
that men said was like unto the guillotine itself. And 
when in La Vendée they spoke of Timardicr, they spoke 
in whispers. 

The world, to a little child, is & wonderland to be ex- 
plored. Yards are leagues; and there aro miracles in 
every brake and copse and hedgerow. We are born to 
aspire: the child to adventure beyond the garden gate ; 
the vouth, to see strange cities, sights and peoples ; where- 
as the old man recognises in approaching Death no more 
than the beginning of another life. 

My lord of Savenay dozed before the fire-—a nobleman 
in something more than name. On that day. in the autumn 
of the year 1779, when the great disaster of his life befell 
him, he was fifty-three vears of age. 


little of the vigour of his youth. Though grey of hair 


beneath his powder, he was straight of back as a grenadier, 


loan as a grey wolf, and could live in the saddle from dawn 


to sunset, riding with the hardest. 


Ho had a face singularly handsome in repose. The finely 
chiselled, aquiline nose betokened the great aristocrat he 
was ; the forehead was that of a thinker ; whilst there were 
certain lines about his eves and the corners of his mouth 
that were at once suggestive of severity and kindness. 

He knew the world alike as soldier and as courtier. 
When nineteen vears of age he had fought at Fontenoy, 
being indeed of that gallant company whose commander 
greeted the English Grenadiers with & salute and the 
words, ''Gentlemen of the Guard, fire first." Also, he 
had fought throughout the Seven Years’ War, and seen 


service in the Indies, on all occasions conspicuous, not only . 
for his gallantry, but for his natural genius as a soldier. . 


Beyond doubt he would have risen to the highest rank 
had he not come into the inheritance of his title, when, on 
the death of his father, he resolved to devote the rest of 


his life to the management of his estates and the care of. 


the peasantry who regarded him as one who was little 
less than a god. 

Since then sorrow had scored that noble face; for, not 
& year before the date upon which this calamity occurred, 
he had lost the wife he loved, and now, in spite of all his 
wealth, his learning and his grandeur, he valued nothing 
he possessed beside his little son, who was no more than 
three years old. 


And vet he had lost. 
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So much for monseigneur, my lord Marquis de Savenay, 
who dozes before the fire, seeing in the glowing logs, per- 
chance, visions of past battlefields, of courts, and the face 
of the woman he had loved. 

And now for'the toddler—for ho was little more— 
Henri de Savenay, dressed as his elders in brocade, with 
silver buckles on his shoes. 

He had escaped from his nurse, and was off as fast as 
his legs could carry him across the park. It was naught 
to him that the sun was low, that the first touch of winter 
was in the wind, that it was near his bedtime. Let them 
search for him where they might, from end to end of the 
great turreted chateau. He was about to see the world. 

He crossed the park unnoticed, though he paused often 
enough; for there were strange things to investigate upon 
the way. The dead leaves that fluttered from the trees 
delighted him; he clapped his hands and sang to himself 
a song that he had half learned from his Breton nurse. Ho 
watched the rabbits that bolted away from him, the black 
rooks, and a herd of fallow deer congregated beneath the 
spreading branches of a chestnut tree. And then he was 
out of the park and in the Forest of Jallais, and almost at 
once he found a hedgehog. 

It pricked him when he touched it, so that he was angry 
and indignant, and then he picked up a dead stick with 
which he went upon his way rejoicing, beating the thickets 
and, as before, singing to himself. 

It grows dark rapidly in the Bocage, for here are woods 
as ancient as the cave-men. A maze of thickets, a labyrinth 
of hidden ways-—it was in these gloomy, silent places that | 
La Vendée held her own against those very armies that 
were destined to carry the victorious eagles of the Empire 
from Moscow to Madrid, from Dresden to the Nile. 

And Henri de Savenay was lost. He was, morcover, 
footsore and very tired. He had no liking for the Forest 
of Jallais by night. 

It was cold, too, and he remembered his nursery fire. Ho 
was frightened. He did not know which way he had come ; 


. it had never occurred to him that the world was so large a 


place. Sheer fatigue at length compelled him to sit down 
at the foot of a hollow tree, upon a mossy bank where thero 
were ferns as tall as himself. 

"Lam hungry," he said aloud. 
eat." 

No one answered him. There was no one to answer him. 
He was alone in the woods with the wild birds, the foxes 
and the weasels. 

It was the positive certainty of the fact that he was 
hungry that compelled him in the end to give way to tears. 
And Henri cried lustilv, as only a healthy child can ery. 
He did not ery because he was afraid. He knew nothing 
of the dangers of the world. His was the age of golden 
innocence. Hecried just because he was cold and he wanted 
something to eat. 

It is strange to what extent the destinies of all mankind 
are dependent upon trifles. It has been said that had 
Clcopatra's nose been half an inch longer the history of 
the world would have been changed, since neither Mark 
Antony nor Cæsar would have loved her. Had this child: 
not eried so loudly on that fateful evening he would have 
been fourd by the servants and retainers of the marquis, 
who, with monseigneur himself, beat the woods till day- 
break—instead of which he was discovered by Lataupe. 

Now, Lataupe was a dwarf, a gargoyle and a mountebank. 
He was also & pedlar, & smuggler and a thief. He had 
starved in Paris; he had starved in Lyons. He had been 
imprisoned for killing & hare. 

Since the anthropoid ape attained the art of standing 
upon two feet never had there been such a man. A deformed 
product of the gutter; the unnatural offspring of & race 
of people ill-nourished, untutored, broken and suppressed. 
He was a hunchback, near as broad às he was tall, as deep 
of chest as he was broad ; he stood no more than four feet 
three in height, and yet had the strength of Herculea. 

His nose was squat and ugly; his lips thick, and ex- 
pressive of good-fellowship and joviality. One eye was 


“I want something to 
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small, bright and twinkling—a thing of merriment; the 
other large, motionless and blind. His arms were long, 
like those of a monkey ; his legs short and so bowed that 
they almost described the circumference of a circle. Such 
was Lataupe. 

He had lived his life in the Faubourg St. Aide: whence 
in the year 1789 gushed forth the passions of the people, 
arose the storm in which all pomp and privilege, and the 
prerogative of kings, were stricken. to the dirt that was 
to be stained with the blood of heroes, poets and 
assassins. 

Lataupe could never pass into Paris by way of the Rue 
St. Antoine without crossing the shadow of the. great 
Bastille. With his one eye he would survey those tall, 
frowning walls; and he would chuckle to himself, so 
loudly that those who passed him by would stare at him. . 

But Lataupe was used to being stared at. In spite of 
his ugliness he was a bundle of conceit. Hunchbacks 
are believed by some to have occult powers, to be able to 
see into the future. Be that as it may, Lataupe knew that 
the Bastille stood for the Past, whereas he himself belonged 
to the Future. The Past was gigantic, but insensible and 
cold; at once a castle.and a prison—the shadowy symbol 
of a dying Feudal System. And Lataupe was 
alive. The Future was a living, vital thing. The 
time would come, he knew, when the dwarf of 
flesh and blood would overthrow the giant of 
brick and stone. And that is why, whenever 

by day or night he passed beneath the walls of the 
Bastille, he would chuckle to himself. 

There were times when starvation would drive 
Lataupe from the city, when he would take to 
the high road with a pedlar's pack upon his back. 
He had journeyed to Amiens, to Lyons, and now 
he was come into La Vendée. During these 
exeursions he lived by poach- 
ing, though he knew well 
enough that in so doing he 
risked his neck. He had no 
scruples in regard to stealing. 
He had also no religion. 
He acknowledged no law 
beyond the law that decrees 
that a man must live, if not 
honestly, then dishonestly. 
Though he was city-bred, ho 
knew how to snare rabbits. 
He was not afraid 
of the gamekeepers 
of the Bocage. He 
was in the wood 
of Jallais to poach ; 
for the pedlar's pack 
upon his back was 
no more than a 
blind, an excuse 
for his existence. 
And it was Lataupe 
who found Henri 
de  Savenay: the 
dwarf and the child, 
the one in rags and 
the other in silk— 
- Caliban and Cupid. 

“ And why these 
tears, mon enfant ? ” 
said Lataupe. ‘‘ Be- 
lieve me, there is 
nothing in the world 
worth crying about. 
You have lost your 
way, but that does 
not matter very 
much.” 

T: I am hungry," 
said the child. 


‘Friends, listen to the words of Lataupe !’” 


**'That is a more serious affair." , 

“Iam very hungry," Henri repeated. 

“I, also," said Lataupe. “ What is your name ?”’ 

* Henri de Savenay." 

* As I thought," said Lataupe to himseir, “the cub ot 
a confounded aristocrat. Name of a pig, but his clothes 
alone should be worth the price of many a meal—and 
with wine to drink !”’ 

“I want to go home," 
here, and I am hungry." 

“Come with me," said Lataupe. 
home—even I, Lataupe.”’ 

And he picked up the child in his arms, and set forward 
at a kind of a jog-trot upon a pathway through the Forest 
of Jallais. But he did not turn to the west towards the 
skirting of the wood where lay the chateau of my lords of 
Savenay: he made a wide detour around the parish of 
Chemillé, and struck the road to Angers, due west of 
Chalonnes—which is also the road to Paris. 

And this is the beginning of our story. 


sobbed the bony. “It is cold 


“1 wil take you 


" And Jacques Sansabri would applaud by clapping his hands and crying out in a loud voice, 
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CHAPTER II. 


HOW FLAMES LEAPED FORTH, AND 


HE slums of St. Antoine 
in the days before the 
Revolution presented a 
condition of affairs that 


enlightened century and 
to France. Tho extreme 
poverty of the people, in 
a country already ruined 
by disastrous wars, was 
due to an unjust and 
unbearable system of 
taxation, a spendthrift 
aristocracy and a series 
of scanty harvests. 

The squalid -misery of 
those close-packed narrow 
streets is inconceivable. 
The houses were dilapidated. The walls bulged like 
pieces of damp cardboard, and in some cases were 
supported by beams extending across the streets. 
These streets were never repaired; here and there, the 
cobble-stones sagged, so that great pools collected when- 
ever it rained, where the children of the quarter would 
paddle and float pieces of wood—for they had seen boats 
upon the Seine. Everything in the way of garbage or 
rofuse was thrown out of the windows, with the result that 
the atmosphere was fetid with the rank smell of decaying 
cabbage-stalks, potato-peelings, offal, and rubbish of all 
kinds. 


A " shady " November character. 


It was into this world that Henri de Savenay was trans- 


ported at the age of three from the spacious, oaken chambers 
of the Chateau de Jallais. It was here that he lived for ten 
years, until 1789, when he was nearly fourteen years of 
ago. 

Under the name of Jacques Sansabri, he became a 
notorious character in the neighbourhood. He was dressed 
in raga ; he was unkempt and unwashed, and bare of foot. 
But he had a joke or a laugh for all occasions. He knew 
everyone, and everyone knew him. Surroundings of the 
most abject infelicity could not affect the natural buoy- 
ancy of his spirits. | 

He was afraid of no one. He was conversant with the 
slang of thieves. He had always a ready answer, and could 
turn anything to ridicule, even the stern questions shot 
at him by the officers of the revenue who came in search of 
Lataupe. 

The people who lived in the quarter never got enough 
to eat. When the bread riots came, they were starving. 
But Jacques Sansabri had never been hungry in his life— 
since Lataupe found him in the wood of Jallais ; because 
Lataupe was a daring and proficient smuggler, though 
from time to time he found it advisable to take his depar- 
ture from Paris, to set forth upon one of his provincial 
excursions, whence he would not return until the trouble 
had blown over. 

It is probable that in the first instance Lataupe may have 
thought of a reward, if he restored the boy to his father. He 


had, however—-and not without some reason—a profound . 


mistrust of the noblesse. He had heard rumours of a peasant 
who had had his ears cut off for stealing a deer; and of a 
certainty the aristocrats valued their children mofe highly 
than their game. For stealing the son of a nobleman he 
would be like to find himself in prison, in La Force or the 
Conciergerie, for the remainder of his years.. Hence, he 
held his peace; and he did so the more readily since he 


was not slow to recognise that Jacques, as he grew up, | 


became more and more useful to him. 

In his own way, Lataupe was kind to the boy, whom 
he would call his ‘‘ Little One "—though Jacques was now 
taller than he. They wore companions in adversity, 
opponents of the Law. For thern the road of life lay through 


was a disgrace to an un- ` 


A PH(ENIX APPEARED IN THE MIDST. 


dark and dangerous places: the dungeon and the. scaf- 
fold; and though Death and Famine stalked before 
them, they laughed continually, far they were merry rogues 
and careless vagabonds who snapped their fingers in the 
face of Destiny. 

Jacques never worried his head in the least about the 


‘political causes that Ied to the Revolution. He had more 


than average powers of observation, and he could scarce 
fail to perceive that at one end of Paris the people of the 
faubourgs were starving, whereas powdered ladies and 
beruffled, dainty gentlemen would come and go in their 
gilded coaches from Versailles and the Tuileries. 


This was enough for Jacques, as it was also. enough for 
He did not happen. 


the people of the Quartier St. Antoine. 
to know that Louis XVI. was an exceedingly kind-hearted, 
if somewhat weak-minded, gentleman, who had been 
perfectly ready to grant to the people a constitutional form 
of government, who had already liberated the majority of 


the prisoners in the Bastille, and who would not willingly. 


have injured anyone. 


Louis XVI. was not the cause of the French Revolution.. 


Except in so far as he believed too implicitly in the fidelity 


of his people, and was more or less incapable of making up 


his mind, he had nothing whatever to do with it. For the 


storm that burst on the 14th of July, in the year 1789, the, 


clouds had been gathering for more than a hundred years. 
When a great flood is dammed by a thin mud wall, it is 
not advisable to make a hole in that wall to relieve the 
prossure. For no power on earth can prevent that hole 
from becoming rapidly larger and larger, until suddenly the 


whole wall is swept away, and that which it was built. 


to protect is inundated and destroyed. 

The King granted to the people a Constituent Assembly, 
which was called the States-General, and was supposed to 
be modelled on the examples of America and England. The 
people of the Quartier St. Antoine, however, did not 
understand these things. If you imprison a man for twenty 
years, and then suddenly liberate him, at the same timo 


presenting him with a congratulatory address and a 
- bludgeon, it is probable that your kindly motives will be 


wholly misunderstood, and you will receive without warning 
& violent blow on the head. 

This is, more or less, what happened. The dam wes 
burst; the storm had gathered; and the flood came 
forward with such tempestuous velocity that no one could 
restrain it, sweeping to eternity even those who had been 
the first to welcome its approach. 

But this is philosophy. There were no philosophers in 
the Quartier St. Antoine. They were just ignorant people ; 


- and when ignorant people are at once excitable by nature 


and hungry as wolves, their behaviour may at any 
moment become utterly insane. This may be called 
hysteria, mutiny or revolution, according to the number 
of persons involved and the degree and nature of their 
madness. 

Lataupe was one of those who were wont to declaim at 
the corners of streets and in the wine-shops of the quarter. 
At that time, in order to procure a pound of bread, it was 
necessary to wait for hours outside a baker's shop. Lataupe 
would demand the reason of this, like most orators of that 
description supplying the answers to his own questions. 
They were starving because Louis XVI. sat upon the 
throne of France ; because there was but a limited amount 
of wealth in the country, and this was in possession of the 
aristocracy. And Jacques Sansabri would applaud by 
clapping his hands and crying out in a loud voice, ** Friends, 
listen to the words of Lataupe ! " 

On the morning of Sunday, the 12th of July, Lataupo, 
accompanied by Jacques, proceeded along the Rue St. 
Honoré to the Palais Royal. All the shops were shut. No 
one was working. The people thronged the streets. There 
were soldiers everywhere ; cavalry, infantry and artillery. 
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*“ They want to frighten us, my Little One," said 
Lataupe. ‘But we know very well that the Gardes 
Françaises are on our side." 

**'These soldiers are Germans," observed Jacques. 

**'That is just it," said Lataupe. ''They would pay 
foreigners to come and shoot us. And we are Frenchmen.” 

They approached the Palais Royal. There was a great 
crowd in the garden. They were making so much noise 
that it was difficult at first to understand what was happen- 
ing, until a young man, by name Camille Desmoulins, 
sprang upon a table 
and made a speech. 

This was he who 
acquired the name of 


“The bayonet that would have pierced his heart was caught upon the pitchfork of mu apenas 
ee page O. 


the First Apostle of Liberty, because he said, ‘* Citizens, 
you must arm yourselves." i 

He broke a branch off a tree and p:ac»1 this in his bat. 
And immediately everybody did tte sime thing—for 
people are very like sheep on such occasions— with the 
result that in a few minutes there were no leaves on the 
trees in the gardens of the Palais Royal. These leaves 
were symbols. They were symbols to the effect that the 
people of the faubourgs were now free citizens of France. 
Camille Desmoulins had declared that the Reign of Liberty 
had begun. He himself died upon the platform of the 
guillotine, about five vears after he said so. 

— Lataupe and Jacques Sansabri joined the great crowd 
that marched through the streets of Paris, shouting ‘To 
arms! We are Citizens of France ! " 

That night, very few people went to bed ; and at 
daybreak the following morning they stormed 
the Garde Meuble that contained many valuable 
weapons of antiquity, the property of the Crown. 
It was Lataupe who possessed himself of the sword of . 
Henri Quatre, who had been a great hero and a good 
King, though something of a scapegrace. And 
Lataupe, who would 
have all men equal, 
and no God to 
reverence or worship, 
with a King's sword 
in his hand, was 
indeed himself no less 
than a king among 
the people of St. 
Antoine. He flourished 
the sword, and de- 
clared that. hia name 
was Murder, who was 
come to Paris to kill 
the vermin who pow- 
dered their hair and 
took snuff from golden 
boxes. 

Then they pillaged 
the gunsmiths’ shops 
and burst the gates 
of the great prison 
of La Force, from 
which they liberated 
the most desperate 
felonsin France. That 
evening, the Gardes 
Françaises mutinied 
and took possession 
of the guns at the 
Invalides. And all 
this, in the thinking 
of Jacques Sansabri, 
was 8 very good 
joke. | 


At ten o'clock on 
the morning of the 
l4th of July the 
attack = upon the 
Bastille began. The 
people of tho fau- 
bourgs thrcnged the 
streets, jostling one 
another, frenzied, 
clamorous, armed 
with pikes, staves, 
muskets and hatchets. 
In the crowd, Jacques 
Sansabri lost touch 
with Lataupe, who 
still carried the sword 
of Henri Quatre. 


Jacques saw De 
Launay, the Governor 
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of the Castle, at the top of one of the round, lofty 
towers, looking down upon the people. . 

* Traitor!” he cried, as he elbowed his way to the 
front. | 
. A He wanted to see what was happening. There was going 

to be fighting, and he was not disposed to be left out of it. 
‘The people were surging round the walls like waves against 
a rock. On a sudden, the great drawbridge fell with a 
crash. The Revolution had begun. Two old soldiers, 
climbing upon the roof of a house, had managed to enter 
the fortress. - They were immediately followed by others 
who cut the chains of the main bridge, so that now a way 
lay open for the mob to enter the courtyard. 

It was then that De Launay opened fire. He had received 
instructions to hold the Bastille to the last. A rattle of 
musketry swept the ditches and the bridge itself, though he 
still hesitated to bring into action the great guns upon the 
castle wall that were directed upon the Rue St. Antoine. 

And now the Gardes Françaises, who had joined tho 
insurgents, threw the weight of their discipline into the 
eonfliet, bringing their cannon to bear upon the ramparts. 
The roofs of the surrounding houses were crowded with 
marksmen. For above three hours the combat rocked and 
swayed, the mob and the Gardes Françaises reaching the 
courtyard time and again, only to be driven back. 

Jacques Sansabri was in the forefront of the fighting ; 
and it was during these breathless moments that he first 
set eyes upon Timardier. 

Timardier was habited in black. He was of extreme 
tallness and very thin; his shoulders were round, though 
broad. His hair was long and black and dishevelled. He 
had thick, bushy eyebrows, black as coal, that met upon 
the bridge of a nose that was like the beak of a bird of prey. 
His cheeks and upper lip were blue, for he had not shaved 
for days; and his eves were wonderful— large and black 
and ablaze. "Towering, he lived like the phoenix in the 
very midst of the fire. He was like one who is transfigured. 
He was at that moment inspired by the thought that, at 
last, tho Dawn of Liberty had come. | 

His tall form arose, quivering and heroic, above the mass 
of frenzied men who groaned and struggled at his feet. 
He waved in one hand a sword; and he wore as a belt a 
(vicolour sash—the first that Jacques had ever seen— and 
this was crammed with pis- . 
tols. Even above the roar of 
the guns, the musketry and 
shouting, his great voice rang 
like a clarion, summoning the 
sons of France to strike tho 
first blow for the Freedom of 
tho Future. He might have 
keen the very incarnation of 
the Spirit of the Revolution 
-—heroic, tragic, terrible and 
pitiless. 

The house of the Governor 
was now in flames. The 
breach beyond the drawbridgo 
had been widened by the 
battering of the cannon, and 
the debris all but filled the 
ditch. Tho small devoted 
band of the defenders held 
their ground under a wither- 
ing fire from the house-tops, 
when a ball from one of the 
guns of the Invalides ploughed 
its way into their ranks, and 
Timardier hurled himself into 
the gap. 

Jaeques had regarded him 
as if spell-bound. If this man 
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armed with a pitch-fork he had taken from the hands of 
a dying man. | 7 

The garrison had thrown a rough barricade across the 
breach. Over this a soldier lunged with a bayonet, directed 
straight at Timardier’s breast. | 

Timardier, heedless. of life, was looking back. Both 
arms were raised above his head. He thundered Liberty, 
whilst those before him shouted for the King. The bayonet 
that would have pierced. his heart was caught upon the 
pitehfork of Jacques Sansabri. . | 

A moment after, Timardier discharged one of his pistols 
into the face of the soldier who had menaced him. Jacques, 
pitchfork in hand, scaled the barricade. The crowds swept 
after them, stamping their fallen comrades under foot. 
The outer gate was captured. The Bastille had fallen. The 
ancient prison fortress, which for four centuries had frowned 
upon Paris from the east, was doomed. And in place of 
the great, grim emblem of feudal times, with its torture- 
chambers and its dungeons, there was destined to arise the 
cold and terrible avenger—the Guillotine. 

The sun went down upon a scene of hideous treachery and 
savage bloodshed. Many of the garrison, who had sur- 
rendered on condition that their lives should be spared, 
wore butchered. The brave De Launay’s head was carried 
on a pike. After Despotism—Anarchy. 

Timardier had no part in these assassinations. He had 
taken Jacques Sansabri by an arm, and led him without a 
word, past the Hotel de Ville, to the Rue St. Honoré, 
where he paused in the light of & lamp. 

“ Mon enfant," said he, “ you saved my life." 

. “ And you have saved Paris," answered Jacques. 

Timardier never answered. His dark eyes were fixed 
upon the face of the boy. In the lamplight they were like 
the eves of a cat. 

“ Who are you ?" he asked, at length. 

“I do not know." 

‘* What is your name ? ” 

“ [ have forgotten." 

" Where do you live ? ” 

“With Lataupe.”’ 

" Who is he?" 

“ I do not know.” 

“ Have you no father or motner r 

“I do not think so.” 

Again, Timardier was silent 
for a while. 

“ Will you live with me ?” 
ho asked. 

'" Yes," said Jacques. 

He did not hesitate. He 
had seen the phenix in the 
midst of the flames. He had 
heard that voico of thunder 
in the midst of the roar of 
battle. Moreover, he was 
hungry and tired. 


Pont Neuf, where stood tho 
bronze statue of Henri Quatre, 
whose sword had been wielded 
by Lataupe. The whole city 
was illuminated. Women were 
talking in the streets. Above 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
the sky was red. The Bastille 
was stil burning. A great 
and terrible force had been 
set in motion that no human 
poliey or power could now 
oppose, or even check. -~ 
What did that fire signify ? 
Tho Tocsin. Massacre. The 


; ; ; ? : FORGETFUL SUBURBANITE (on the evening of the Fifth) :—- EC .: 
WAT strange » he was also " Well, if that isn't the Aurora Borealis on the horizon, I'd Ton of the Incor ruptible 
wonderful. The boy darted like to know what. in the world it is!” Serpent, who was called 


forward, until he had gained 
'Timardier's side. He was 


(As a matter of fact, the celestial spectacle was due to some 
boys in a neighbouring garden letting off a '" Jack-in-the-Box," 
in commemoration of Gunpowder Plot.) 


Robespierre. The Red Terror. 
The Extreme Terror. The 
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White Terror—which was Revenge. 
of the Bastille to the fall of the curtain, one actor alone 


"From this overture 


holding the stage throughout: the Axe of the Guillotine. 
This is a decade, and yet an epoch. 


CHAPTER H. 


HOW A RIDER 


vou should chance to meet a 
poet on the road, it would 
be well to talk with him. 
You will be the richer by 
what he tells you. But you 
should not ask him the way. 
Of that he will know nothing. 
In all probability, he will 
not know where he himself 
is going, or even whence he 
has come. 

Now, Pierre Lambert Timar- 
dier was a poet. He emulated 
the works of Corneille, who wrote tragedies. He was, 
therefore, & romantic, and, being a romantic, he had written 
political and philosophical treatises wherein he propounded 
doctrines dangerous alike to the Church and to the 
State. 

In the initial stages of all revolutions, poets and men of 
letters have taken an important part, because it is they who 
are able to visualise the Ideal Community. But it is one 
thing to conceive and another to create. 

The way for the French Revolution was prepared by 
Voltaire, Diderot and Rousseau, all of whom were great 
believers in Freedom. Such men of genius have naturally 


many followers, men of lesser genius who derive infinite . 


satisfaction from saying the same things in other words. 
And one of these was Timardier. 


Lataupe, when he preached in the wine-shops, had not 


read the works of Diderot ; 
eloquence of Timardier. 


but he had listened to the 
And there was already, even at 


that time, a daringly seditious paper published in Paris, 


called The Friend of the People, which was edited by one, 
Marat. You cannot understand the Reign of Terror, unless 
you understand Marat. Had he lived in these days, he 
would have been hanged or electrocuted ; because we bave 
so far attained the Ideal Community that we allow a man 
to commit one murder, and no more. But, as he lived in 
1793, he called himself by the name of his newspaper, the 
Friend of the People, and committed murder daily for 
several months. 

And so great a friend of the people did he eventually 
become that, when Charlotte Corday stabbed him in his 
bath, she was regarded as a heroine and a martyvr—for 
she was guillotined. Marat had made it quite fashionable 
to be guillotined ; and had Charlotte Corday not interfered 
with things in the way she did, he himself would have been 
guillotined very soon afterw ards, in the ordinary course 
of events. 

All this is History, of course. It is worth reading, 
however ; firstly, because the more you know of the history 
of the period, the better will you understand what follows ; 
and secondly, because the history of those times is as in- 
credible as a fairy tale, as enthralling as a romance, and 
as terrible as a nightmare. 

Pierre Lambert Timardier lived in a garret on the lcft 
bank of the Seine, in the Faubourg St. Germain. This 
garret was a large room that contained a truckle-bed, a 
deal table, a few chairs and three or four hundred books. 


On the floor in the centre of the room was a basin, to catch. 


the water when it rained through a hole in the roof. On 
the bed was a mattress from which the straw, with which 
it had been stuffed, was protruding from & number of holes. 
On the table was a wine bottle filled with ink and & broken 
cut-glass tumbler that served as an inkpot. There were no 
curtains to the windows which looked out upon the roofs 


was gaunt and haggard and sombre. 


CAME TO PARIS AND THE TENTH OF AUGUST DAWNED. 


of the adjacent houses, a veritable stubble-field of chimney- 
pots, few of which were vertical—the majority appeared 
to be rolling about as if they were scandalously tipsy. There 
was no carpet in the room, though there was a good deal 
of straw lying about, which had escaped from the 
mattress. ! 

This was the abode of genius. Here Timardier deliberated 
in solitude upon the Origin of Things, the Sovereign People, 
the Ideal Republic and the Rights of Man—everytbhing, in 
short, that in times of revolution is written with a capital 
letter and becomes thereby of extreme significance. 

Though he was over thirteen years of age when he was 
taken under the protection of Timardier, Jacques Sansabri 
was able to read and write but very imperfectly. In view of 
the fact that he had never received any education at all, 
it is something to his credit that he knew as much as he 
did. He had always had a desire for knowledge. But, 
hitherto, he had never been able to find anything to read, 
except The Friend of the People. 

He delighted in Timardier's books. In those well-worn 
volumes he discovered a new world. There were possibilities 
in life of which he had never dreamed. He had formerly 
regarded human existence with the eyes of Lataupe—or, 
more literally, the solitary eye of Lataupe. And in one | 
sense this eye was as blind as the other one: it looked 
for nothing in the world but food and drink. 

Timardier did not consider food and drink. He ate when 
he was hungry, and he drank when he was thirsty, out of 
a water-jug, which he would fill for himself at the pump by 
the Abbaye prison. Timardier found nourishment in 
visions. In so far as he believed in God, he was an ex- 
ceptional member of that party of the Jacobin Club that 
afterwards formed the Extreme Left of the Convention. 
Believing in God, he believed that he had been sent into 
the world with a divine mission. Many people have thought 
that, and they have all accomplished something—for 
instance, Jeanne D’Arc. To be inspired is to be super- 
human. The great and terrible spirits of the Revolution 
were all inspired, and they were all superhuman. They 
were so superhuman that they were inhuman. "The mind of 


Marat was a great mind, but it was discased. 


Marat was a criminal. So were many others. Timardier 
was a Visionary. As well as a heart, he had an intellect, 
and he could not reconcile the one with the other. He was 
a scholar and a recluse. Had he seen more of life, he would 
have known more about it. But a man can know little 
of the world who knows nothing of love, except in the 
abstrdct. 

Timardier—like Jacques Sansabri—could not remember 
to have had a father or a mother. He had had no brother 
or sister. No woman had ever looked at him, because he 
Neither had he him- 
self ever looked upon a woman, since it was his custom to 
walk in the streets of Paris with his eyes upon the ground, 
talking to himself. 

The personality of Jacques Sansabri illumined the dark 
soul of this solitary man as a shaft of light pierces a gloomy 
room. Here was Youth, Hope, Joy—all that had never 
yet touched the hfe of Timardier, who had the face of a 
corpse. He taught the boy to read books and to under- 
stand what he read. And because Jacques was an apt and 
eager pupil, Timardier came to love him more than anything 
else in the world—except the Revolution. 

And Jacques worshipped Timardier. The wisdom of 
Timardier was the wisdom of generations. The one was 
the teacher; the other was the student—the one, the oracle ; 
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the other, the devotee. And yet they were like Damon and 
Phythias.  Timardier called Jacques ‘‘my child^" ; and. 
Jacques called Timardier ‘‘my master." 

They had found one another by chance amid the smoking 
ruins of the Bastille ; and from that dav a new life had begun 
for each of them: a life for Timardier richly coloured by 
the first he had ever known of happiness ; a life for Jacques 
into which there had entered. sympathy, affection, know- 
. ledge. 

The gift of vulgar repartee that had so endeared the boy 
to the Quartier St. Antoine had been no more than the 
expression of the superfluous energy of a mind by nature 
serious and thoughtful. Jacques &bsorbed froin his mentor 
the principles and doctrines of the Revolution, the theories 
of Liberty and the Rights of Man. The enthusiasm and: 
sincerity of Timardier fascinated him, as Timardier in his 
turn was charmed and captivated by the vivacity of 
the boy. 

It took Lataupe eight months to find Jacques in the 
garret of Timardier. There had been a fainine in Paris ; 
and Lataupe had joined the National Guard. He was, 
however, something of a saddened man, since— -so far as 
he could see—the Revolution had as yet accomplished 
little or nothing. He had lost Jacques Sansabri, and he 
had lost the sword of Henri Quatre. 

He demanded to have the boy 
back, though he had no home to 
take him to. But Jacques refused 
to gc, because he loved Timardier 
and ho did not care very much for 
Lataupe, who looked uglier than 
ever in his uniform, with the 
tricolour cockade in his hat and 
his long coat-tails trailing upon the 
ground. 

Lataupe tried to insist upon, his 
rights. It was necessary in those 
days to talk about one’s rights. 
But Timardier very soon showed 
him that he had no rights at all 
in the matter; and, moreover, 
Timardier had great eloquence at 
his command, an inflexible will- 
power and, above all, tho voice of 
Jove. So Lataupe, after he had 
picked up the wine-bottle and 
satisfied himself that it contained 
nothing but ink, betook himself 

off, not in any way offended at the manner of his dis- 
missal, since Citizen Timardier was by then known to be a 
powerful man in both the Jacobin Club and the Assembly. 

It is now necessary to bridge over a period of three 
vears, during which time Jacques continued to live with 
Timardier, growing up with the Revolution. 

During these months the march of history was like 
that of the stars on a summer’s night. Constellations rose 
and set. Clouds swept the sky. Everyone looked forward 
to the Dawn—which never came. One event followed 
another. Nothing happened that was not inevitable. 
You cannot arrest the advance of a glacier. You can 
chain neither the winds of heaven nor the passions of 
mankind. 

Tho condition of public affairs in France was steadfastly 
moving from one extreme to the other: from Despotism--- 
which is Crueltv, to Anarchy—-which is Terror. The 
Legislative Assembly was a distinct advance on the States- 
General, in which the Clergy and the noblesse had been 
represented. There was nobody in the Legislative Assemblv 
who had any personal interests at stake ; its members had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by the Revolution. 
The property of the Church had been confiscated ; and 
those nobles who had not been imprisoned had fled to 
Coblentz, where they talked very loudly about what they 
would do when they came hack again. For behaving as 
they did they made themselves largely responsible for 
what happened. It had been better for France had they 


In a world so fair ; 


Vanish. into air. 


efficiency of the guillotine. 


Wait a Bit! 
AIT a bit, yes wait a bit, > F 
Thuk a bit, A, think a ity 4 . The King stil retained a 
** What's it all about ? ” de Ve as 
Is it just an atom thing 
Scarcely worth a thought P e. 
If so, commonsense can bring - 
Scorn--and make' it naught. 
Take it, scan it, weigh it well, | 
Turn it round and round ; 
Find out why it rang a knell 
On your pleasure-ground. | 
Scold it well for a ‘ disgrace ” » 


Soon you'll find its’ ‘Dany face 
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-not deserted their country in the hour of her-greatest need, 
had they remained at their posts, loyal to their King and 
the traditions of their race, like the gallant lords of 
La Vendée. | 

The tutelary genius of the States-General had been 
Mirabeau. It was he who delivered France. When he 
died, ho realised that he had rolled the first stone of ar 
avalanche. 

The republicans in the States-General became the 
reactionists in the Legislative Assembly. There had arisen 
a politica) party, the members of which called themselves 
the Girondists. They mistrusted the Court; they were 
opposed to the King; they wanted a constitutional 
government. But they believed in order and morality ; 
and for that reason they were all a guillo- 
tined. 

It was the party of the Gironde that gave birth to the 
Mountain, whose members were the first to recognise the 
But it was in such clubs as 
the Jacobins and Cordeliers that this policy became a creed. 
As the Revolution progressed the people discovered that 
they did not benefit by these changes so much as they had 
hoped. And there was famine. The rabble shouted 
* Bread !" 
| l The King was a prisoner in his 

own palace, the Tuileries. To tho 
east of the Tuileries was the Placo 
du Carrousel, to the west were the 
Gardens, separated by a wall from 
the Salle du Manégo, where the 
"Assembly held their meetings. 


vestige of his ancient Divine 
Right, though he was no longer 
entitled to be called ''Sire," or 
* Majesty." Neither had . the 
feudal system been abolished by 
' law, though the peasants no longer 
paid any dues and had in many 
cases possessed themselves of the 
lands of their fugitive masters. 
» Obviously,. the situation was 
impossible. As Timardier explained 
to Jacques Sansabri, the Revolu- 
IAN DRAG. tion was incomplete. 
SUA NE Equality and Fraternity had not 
yet arrived. | Louis XVI. would 
neither fly nor abdicate. The 
Monarchy must cease. . 
. This brings us to the month of August, 1792. Thero 
had been disturbances on the 20th of June. The tocsin 
had sounded on the night of the 25th of July. 

Timardier returned late in the evening from the Club of 
the Jacobins. Though he spoke little, Jacques could see 
that he was greatly excited. His.eyes glowed like coals. 
He went to the cupboard where he kept his three pistols. 
Two he kept himself, thrusting them into his belt; but 
the other he gave to Jacques. 

“ You, too, mon enfant," said he, 
for freedom.’ 

They went out together, Timardier w alking rapidly in 
the direction of the Pout Royal. Drums were beating in 
the Faubourg St. Michel to the south. 

Their way led them past the Abbaye, one of the manv 
prisons in Paris that were now filled with aristocrats. Jn 
the moonlight they could see the white faces of the prisoners 
at the windows. Jacques Sansabri had advanced thus far 
in the evolution of his character; he loved Timardier, and 
he hated all aristocrats. 

As they approached the bridge a church clock in the 
neighbourhood struck the hour of midnight ; and at that 
moment the loud report of a cannon smote the silence 
of the night. 

— Timardier stood upon the Pont Royal and threw. up his 
arms towards the stars. Immediately in front of him was 
the Palace of the King. There were lights in inany 


** will strike a blow 


Liberty, 
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of. the ‘windows. 
asleep. : hee 

“‘ The signal, mon enfant!” he exclaimed. ‘‘It ts too 
late to appeal to laws. The enemies of the Republic are 
at the gates of France. To-night the Sovereign People rise 
up inarms. To-morrow the King will be dethroned.” 

So had Danton thundered in the Club of the Cordeliers. 
No one knows where Robespierre was this night. Some 
say Marat hid himself in a cellar; others that it 
was he himself who rushed to the bell-rope in the Town 
Hall, which was the Hotel de Ville, and rang the tocsin. 
It was Danton more than any other who conceived and 
brought about the Tenth of August. He was the lion of 
the Revolution, because be feared nothing. 

Even as Timardier spoke, there arose from every quarter 
of the citv the incessant clanging 
of a hundred bells. 3ells were 
ringing from St. Jaeques to 
St. Roche, from St, Mareel to 


No one in the Tuileries’ was 


“An officer of the Swiss Guard approached, and asked 
him his name and business.” 


St. Antoine; bells that made the night clamorous and 
dreadful; ‘‘storm-bells,”’ strident, pitiless,persisting.. The - 
tocsin rang the death-kmell of the oldest monarchy in 
Europe. = l 

Timardier continued upon his way. He now walked s 
rapidly and took such long strides that Jacques found it 
necessary to run to keep up with him. Across the bridge, 
he stood for a long time with folded arms, gazing up at 
the opened windows of the Tuileries, whero courtiers 
leaned, listening to the bells. He said nothing. Turning 
to the right, he walked past the Louvre towards the Hotel 
de Ville. 

The Assembly was sitting. But Timardier was not in 
his place, because he had other things to do. He had been 
appointed a Commissioner of the new Commune, which 
was to meet that night at the Hotel de Ville. 

To this Commune was summoned Mandat, the com- 
mander of the National Guard at the Tuileries, who had 
sworn to protect the person of the King. 
Once again the streets were crowded. 
The sections were marching on the Palace. 
as three years before they had marched 
against the Bastille. Some of them were 
armed with saws tied upon the end of sticks. 
It was these people who murdered Mandat on 
the steps of the Commune when he was about 
to be escorted to the Abbaye 


prison. And the troops at the 
Tuileries were left without a 
general. 


A horseman approached Paris 
from the south, by way of the 
Barrière d'Enfer. He had no 
difficulty in passing the guard. 
On that night few were sure 
of their orders. King or Com- 
mune? That was the question 
of the hour, and no one knew 
the answer. 

The rider crossed the Pont 
Royal. Here were cannon and 
a body of the National Guard. 
But without giving his name, 
he was permitted to pass. The 
tocsin was still ringing, furiously, 
madly. He had passed the 

. Marseillese in the neighbourhocd 
of the Luxembourg, marching 
'" northward from the Club of the 

Cordeliers. 

He was an old man, who 
wore no wig, because his hair 
was white as snow. He was 
dressed in a grey surtout 
with golden buttons, and he 
wore jack-boots that were grev 
with dust. Around his throat 
was a cravat, fringed with 
the finest hand-made lace. 
At the gate of the Tuileries 
he was challenged by the 
sentry. | 

An officer of the Swiss Guard 

approaehed, and asked him his name and business. 
He swung down from the saddle. 

" Convey to His Majesty," said he, "the information 
that the Marquis de Savenay has come to offer his sword 
to his King." 

'The officer saluted. 


" Follow me, monseigneur," he answered, ard led 
the way towards the Palace. 
The marquis followed, his spurs jingling upon the 


fagstones. Dawn was breaking2-the Dawn of the Commune. 

After the Monarchy, the Constitution. After the 
Constitution, the Commune. And then, the Terror. 
So thundered the Avalanche. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HOW THE RATS WERE: KINGS, AND A CLOCK CEASED TO TICK. yo 


' a night was ended! In the 
Sections, drums, marching, 
cries of “ Vive la Nation ! " 
In the Palace, indecision, 
doubt, apprehension. All 
night long the Kirg had 
listened to the opinions of 
such counsellors as he had 
around him—and had done 
nothing. At four o’clock in 
the morning, both the 
Assembly and the Commune 
were still sitting. 

The new Commune was 
the Leviathan that had 
arisen during the night, 
heralded by the clangour of 
the bells. Here, in the small 
hours, had thundered the violent spirits who wanted 
Pandemonium instead of Princes. Here Timardier had 
proclaimed, ** To Arms! To Arms!" 

The King in the Tuileries was sure of nothing, least 
of all of himself. He was not sure of the Nationals who 
were there to protect him, though courtiers would fight, 
with pistol and with poniard. So would the red Swiss, 
the paid Bodyguard. 

The hours dragged. The King paced uneasily the 
gilded, mirrored rooms. It was within him to die nobly, 
a martyr, pardoning his murderers ; but, strive as he might, 
he could find nothing within him of the hero, from his 
powdered wig to bis shoe-buckles. Would the people 
attack ? And where was Mandat ? 


The Tuilerie 


In the thinking of Louis, there was too great an inclina- ` 


tion on the part of many of his followers to fling themselves 
at his feet, swearing they would die at his side. My lord 


of Savenay had done no such thing. He had bowed low 


before His Majesty, and had then stood straight of back, 
for all his sixty and six years, like the soldier he was. He 
had come, he said, to put to the sword those who would 
affront the sacred Majesty of the King. 

Louis shuddered. He glanced towards the Queen. 
Pale and beautiful, she was still the proud Austrian princess, 
her children at her skirts. But not even that sight could 
stir him into action. 

O France! Could the shades of vanished warrior kings 
have witnessed the weakness and irresolution of this 
‘man, who had but to take sword in hand, for the Place du 
Carrousel to echo with a '* Long live the King ! " that would 
have caused St. Antoine to draw back, even the Marseillese 
themselves to falter: Charles Martel, so-called because 
he smote the Mussulman as with a Hammer ; Charlemagne, 
the Emperor of the West; Louis, the Eleventh, he who 
erushed his barons; Francis the First, and Henry of 
Navarre! Kings who ruled with & sword in one hand, 
a sceptre in the other: how would these have faced that 
Tenth of August ? In other wise, we think, than in the 
mode of Louis, who with his wife and children crossed the 
Gardens and presented himself before the Assembly, 
saving that he was come to prevent & monstrous crimo. 

At ten o'clock, the flood-gates burst: St. Antoine from 
the east, St. Marcel from the south ; waves of steel, flashing, 
agitated. The Monstrous Crime begins. : A: mob roars 
for Bread no longer, but for Liberty, Equality of all men. 
From every side they converge upon the Tuileries: from 
the Rue de l'Échelle, from the Champs Élysées, from the 
wickets of the Louvre. 

For a moment, neither side knows how to act. The 
Swiss have orders to fire only if attacked. And then 
cannon from the Place du Carrousel belch fire upon the 
walls of the Tuileries. 

At once a volley answers from the Palace windows. 
Tho rabble reels back under the withering fire of those 


stern-faced, red-coated Swiss. The square is cleared, 
save for the black dead that lie in heaps. 

Into that open death- -trap there rushes, on a sudden, 
a boy. In one hand he carries a large tricolour flag w hich 
he waves on high ; in the other, a pistol. 

** Citizens," he shouts, ** Victory or Death!” 

It is Jacques Sansabri. St. Antoine recognises the child 
of her gutter streets. Vive Jack-without-a-Roof! St. 
Antoine, moreover, has looked upon her dead, stretched 
in the morningsunlight. With pike and stave and musket, 
they rush into the holocaust. 

Guns thunder from the Pont Royal, battering the walls. 
Women onlookers shriek and clap their hands. The 
Carrousel bursts into flame. 

The red Guard and the courtiers. hold their ground. 
There appears in their midst a grey-coated, white-haired 
man. He takes snuff as he gives his orders, directing the 
fire of the Swiss to whom he talks in German. He takes 
no account of the musket. balls that sing about his ears, 
of the crumbling of the palace walls, of the shattering of 
gilt-framed mirrors, of those who fall on every side of him. 
It is he who takes command. The black-coated courtiers, 
playing this game of life and death as though it were 
no more than dice, are not slow to obey him. There is a 
smile upon the face of monseigneur. The old warrior 
is sure of himself and of the Swiss. The war-hound has 
scented victory. 

Jacques Sansabri falls, the blood streaming from his 
neck. In an instant, he is snatched in the arms of 
Timardier, and carried to the end of Rue de l’ Échelle, 
where he is laid upon the pavement. 

“ You are hurt, my child ? ” 

“It is nothing, my master.” 

A surgeon, at Timardier’s bidding, has followed them. 
He kneels down and examines the boy, and tells Timardier 
that the wound is not serious. Jacques’ face is flushed with 
excitement ; his blue eyes are bright. In spite of the 
surgeon's efforts to restrain him, he sits bolt upright, 
causing the blood to flow afresh. 

“Hark!” says he. . ‘‘ The fire from the Palace has 
ceased ! ” 

Louis has, indeed, sent word from the Assembly for the 
Swiss Guards to cease fire. Did the poor fool ever think 
that the Assembly could now guarantee anything, his own 
life or the life of anyone ? The dogs of war are loose. The 
Place du Carrousel reverberates from the Louvre to the 
walls of the Tuileries with the yells of an infuriated mob. 

The brave Swiss are betrayed. The Sovereign People 
sweep past the Palace gates. 'T'he carnage begins. 

Timardier was listening, too. 

“We have triumphed ! " he murmurs. 

His whole face is illumined by & smile. His are the eyes 
that see nothing, not even the red blood flowing from the 
wound of Jacques Sansabri. The House of Bourbon is 
no more. The oppressive centuries are avenged. The New 
Era begins. 

He looks at last at Jacques. Their eyes meet. 

** Is it not magnificent, my child ! " he smiles. 

Jacques' mind is still on fire. His lips are trembling. 
In the glories of war he forgets its horrors. The Revolution 
has baptized him. The surgeon is binding his wound. 

** Did you see that old man ?"' he asks. 

Timardier nods. 

* Who was he ? " 

* I do not. know." 

" He was brave," savs Jacques. ''I was once within 
ten yards of him. I could have killed him, had my pistol 
been loaded. He was so calm and quiet, standing there in 
the midst of all that butchery with his snuff-box in hi: 
hand. Oh, my master, but he was a brave man, too!” 

Timardier seats himself by the side of Jacques. The 
surgeon has gone his way, to attend to others. 
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" Mon enfant," says Timardier, “we cannot, in these 
days, count courage as the greatest of human virtues. We 
must be brave to live, as we.must also be brave to die. 


Heroism may uphold Privilege as-well as Freedom. Listen, | 


my Jacques, is it better to sacrifice yourself that others 
may suffer or that others may live ? The brute beasts have 
courage. Who knows what will happen now? These 
streets will run with blood. But how else can Liberty be 
gained ? The old order must vanish. Clemency is weak- 
ness. We can trust no one. There are traitors everywhere. 
The thrones of Europe are against us. The knife of the 
surgeon conveys a benefit : the gangrene must becut from 
the wounds of France. Those wounds can be cleansed 
only by blood. All this is terrible, my child; but it is 
inevitable. We approach 
the Dawn. Man advances 
towards the angels, though 


the road lies through 
Hell." 
It was as if he had 


spoken words of prophecy ; 
for, even then, a great 
crowd burst into the Rue 
de l'Échelle. The noise 
was deafening. There were 
fierce cries of execration, 
hatred and vengeance. A 
small party of the Swiss 
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" Into that open death-trap there rushes, on a sudden, a boy. 


a tricolour flag ; in the other, a pistol." (See page 10.) 


Guard was endeavouring to find e Way 
were like poor, hunted animals, who know not which way 


And meanwhile, that place of powdered kings was being 
sacked from roof to cellar. Sovereign citizens, bottles to 
mouths, already drunk from bloodshed, were becoming 
drunker upon the wine with which the courtiers of the 
Grand Monarque had been wont to toast the fair. In the 
corridors, valets and servants, men and women—flunkeys 
of despotism—were cut down like thistles. Cannibals - 
would have been more merciful. 

Citizens of St. Antoine in the chambers of the Tuileries 
were sovereign devils. They cast the furniture out of the 
windows; they smashed the mirrors. They no longer 
shouted ‘‘ Bread ” ; they shouted “ Victory.” Among 
these was Lataupe. 

At the end of a darkened passage Lataupe caught the 
flutter of the tails of a grey coat. His suspicions aroused, 
he started in pursuit. ; 

Another body of the Swiss Guard had fought their way 
out into the Champs Élysées, where they were slaughtered 
to a man. Their flight, however, had cleared the Quai 
des Tuileries, whence the rabble had started in pursuit. 
The way was clear to the gardens, where Lataupe got a 
glimpse of the fugitive, whom he now recognised as the old 
man with the white hair who had 
so calmly directed the destructive fire 
of the Swiss. i 

The Marquis de Savenay, with the 
agility of a younger man, scaled the 
garden’ wall to the north of the 
swinging bridge, and a little after 
found himself in Rue St. Florentin. 
which for the moment chanced to be 
deserted. 

Seeing that the Rue St. Honoré in 
front of him was thronged with people, 
he stood stock.still for a moment, 
glancing to right and left. 

He perceived at once a darkened 
archway on the other side of the road, a 
passage leading probably to the Convent 
of the Capuchins. Within this passage 
he took off his coat, turning it inside 
out. Upon his breast was the Cross of 
St. Louis. | | 

Wearing his coat with the collar 
turned up to his ears and the golden 
buttons inside, he passed into the Ruo 
5t. Honoré, and thence entered the 
labyrinth of Darrow 
streets that lay in thoso 
days between the Pleco- 
Vendóme and the Palais 
Roval. j 

He did not appear to 
be in the least hurry. 
Walking in a leisurely 
fashion, in five minutes 
he had gained a street 
where he stopped again 
and surveyed the houses, 
as if uncertain of tho 
one he wanted. Present] y, 
his mind mado up, he 
knoeked loudly upon a 
certain door, at the very 
moment when the head 


of  Lataupe appeared 
cautiously round the 
corner, 


Receiving no answer 
to his -suramons, y the 


In one hand he carries 
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marquis entered. Whatever doubts he may have had 
in the street, it was plain that he was now familiar 
with his surroundings. He found himself in a well- 
furnished hall in which: there were two doors to the 
right and two to the left.. Without 4 moment's hesita- 
tion, and without knocking, he entered the first door 
upon the right. i 

Here was a spacious library 
bound in calf, lined the shelves. 
The room smelt of lawyer'8 
veyances and wills. And yet, it was richly and 
ornately furnished ; gilded chairs, & writing-desk, and 
an enormous seven-day clock—all of the period of Louis 
Quinze. 

The office of a prosperous notary, without question ; one 
whose clients should have been wealthy and influential. 
Moreover, the notary himself, who had been soate at 
his desk, sprang to his feet the moment the marquis 
entered. | 

He was a man of middle height and middle age, round 
of back, and habited in black. 

« Monseigneur ! " he gasped, amazed. 

** Myself,” said the marquis. 

* You must know well, my lord, you are not safe here, 
in Paris!” : 

“I am come from the Tuileries.” 

«Is it captured ?” 

“ By the mob.” 

The lawyer looked about him nervously. 

* What do you want with me, monseigneur ? I should 
say, citizen,” he added. 

The marquis fumbled for his snuff-box. He had some 
diffculty in finding it, since his coat was still inside out. 
He found it in the end, however, and relieved his feelings 
with a pinch of snuff. | 

« Citizen ? " he remarked. 


and office. Law books, 
Papers littered the floor. 
parchments, deeds, con- 


“Ma foi!” 


The lawyer softly rubbed his hands together, making & 
half bow. 

** Pardon, monseigneur,” he said. ‘The times are 
changed.”’. | 

* I have seen proof of it," replied the other. '' Indeed, 
I can scarce credit what I have seen. Listen, Duvallet ; 


you have served my house for some years and your father 
before you. It seems strange that I should come here to 
ask a favour—end yet, such is the case." 

Monsieur Duvallet went to the window, 
into the street. 

“ What is it you want, my lord ? ” he asked. 

« Clothes,” said the marquis. '' A strange, but & very 
necessary, request. My life would be worth little if I were 
caught by the rabble as I am." M 

As he spoke, he threw open his overcoat, displaying the 
Cross of St. Louis. Duvallet shivered. 

« You would escape from 
Paris, monseigneur ? " 

«I would not remain 
in this blood-soaked cess- 


and looked out 
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« Mon Dieu!" he exclaimed. 
myself ? The Palace is fallen. The Monarchy is ended. 
The rats are kings of Paris. Why am I here, I ask you, 
when my body should be dying in its own blood at the gates 
of the Tuileries? Why am I here, when this very day 
hundreds have given up their lives ? I tell you, Duvallet, 
I return to Jallais. La Vendée will rise in arms. The 
havoc of these three years shal) be avenged. ‘This day’s 
work shall be blotted out. France will even yet arise, 
saved by La Vendée ! k 

My lord having raised 
become white in the face. 

“ For Heaven's sake, monseigneur,” he exclaimed, '' be 
careful how you speak ! In this city, the very walls have 
ears ! "' 

«Then, give me clothes, 
done with me." | 

But Monsieur Duvallet had again passed to the 
window which gave upon the street. Thence he drew 
pa quickly, wringing his hands together, his face whiter 
still. 

* Monseigneur," he cried, “a crowd approaches! For 
Heaven’s sake, for your sake as well as mine, my lord, 
what shall we do?” 

A great hubbub arose from the far end of the street. It 
was like the roar of & confused .sea, beaten by the wind. 
Though the window was shut, they could distinguish cries 
of “ Traitor!” i 

Tho marquis was quite calm. 

« There is a back door ? ” he asked. 

« It leads to the garden, my lord. The wall is ten feet 
high, and I have no ladder.” 

“The roof ? "' 

** No escape that way," said Duvallet. 
a storey higher than those on either side. 
is broad daylight." 

“The bedrooms ? ” 

“ I ean think of nowhere where monseigneur can 
The mob was now without the very house. 
moment, the shouting ceased. 
marquis heard 
the voice of 

Commune. | 

«Think, monseigneur 

means my life as well as 


“What is safety to 


his voice a trifle, the notary had 


my good Duvallet, and have 


« The house is 
And, besides, it 


hide.” 
For a 
Monsieur Duvallet and the 
the voice of one who gave orders. It was 
Citizen Timardier, Commissioner of the 


1" exclaimed Duvallet. ** This 
yours. What shall wedo?" | 

“Dio,” said the marquis quietly, tapping his snuff-box 
with a finger. ‘‘ That is the fashion.” 

It was then that the front door was thrown back upon 
its hinges. Duvallet, on 8 sudden, became a man of 
action. | 

*« Not so, my lord," he cried. ‘‘Theclock! Isave you, 
if I can." | 

The marquis stepped swiftly into the gilded clock, of 
which Duvallet closed the 
door. The clock was so 
large that the marquis, 
tall though he was, could 


pit one minute longer YT stand upright. 

than I need.” ` WI In a trice, Duvallet 

“Where will you go?” li was back at his desk, 

asked the notary. i writing hard. The door 
“ Back to La Vendée." | was thrown open, and 


** England, monseigneur, 
would be safer.” 
Tho marquis laughed. 
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there entered Timardier— 
and others. The clock 
ceased to tick. 
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UST forty years ago, two young fellows, Jose De 
Brum, the son of a Portuguese Grandee, and Edward 
Capelle, the son of a Paris silk merchant, met by 
chance in Honolulu. Both had left home to seek 

adventures in that romantic part of the world known as 
the South Seas, and both had set out with the purpose 
of making fortunes while seeking adventures. How they 
sueceeded, the following interesting details will relate. 
The two young fellows chummed up, and, having a little 
money between them, decided to do something that not 
many people were doing, that is, to go somewhere that 
was off the beaten track of tourists and travellers. They 
bought a forty-ton schooner, and loaded her up with all 
sorts of cheap trading goods, the sort of things attractive 
to savage peoples—looking-glasses, knives, fish-hooks, 
bright-coloured dress and shirt materials, and toys. "They 
decided to go trading among the South Sea Islands, but 
to choose a group where the white man was little known 
to the natives and yet where there was every possibility of 
buying a good class of coconut oil. In those days of forty 
years ago, the Marshall attols were little known. They 
lay to the north of the Equator, and just about equal 
distance in the mid-Pacific from America and Asia. 


The young adventurers knew little about navigation, 


and they could not afford to pay for the services of a 
captain for their little vessel. They were fortunate, how- 
ever, while getting together a native crew, to find a man 
who had once been a sailor on a German boat which 
traded in the South Marshalls. Full of courage as well as 
adventure, the young fellows and their crew set sail to 
cross the long stretch of lonely ocean between Honolulu 
and the Marshalls. They struck bad weather and, after 
three whole weeks of escapes from many dangers, sighted 
. land one squally morning, and in a few hours anchored in 
a tiny harbour, or, really, a lagoon. They found they 
had arrived at the extreme north of the Marshall Islands. 

The natives flocked to the beach to see the trader vessel. 
"They were in full war-paint and were armed with spears. 
The young traders came off in their small boat and made 
signs from a distance to the natives that they wanted to 
be friendly. But the latter repulsed these overtures, and 
their reply was a shower of spears. For days efforts were 
made by showing trade goods, and offering presents 
to the native chief, to get on a friendly footing. It was 
of no avail, and so the traders settled that it was best to 
take up anchor and leave the inhospitable folk. 


A trifling accident, however, upset their plans. While 
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The Two Chiefs 
of Leigieb. 


A Strange but True Story of 
the South Seas. 


By THOS. J. McMAHON. 


waiting for the tide on the morning tL^y 
were going to leave the lagoon, the native 
sailors were amusing themselves blowing . 
soap bubbles through long clay pipes. 
Some natives in à canoe became fascinated | 
with this, and, curiosity at length over- 
coming fear, they approached quite close to 
the vessel. To make a long story short, 
it was not long before the islanders were 
enticed on board and they, too, were blow- 
ing bubbles. 

The traders now saw an opportunity for establishing 
friendship, and sent the natives back to their chief with 
presents of pipes and soap. _The natives in the village 
thought it magic, and the chief became intensely interested. 
Friendly relations with the traders began, and so did trading. 
So long as soap and pipes lasted, the natives were induced 
to make and collect coconut oil. The traders were doing 
well, indeed, when unfortunately the supply of soap ran 
out, and from that moment the chief was again unfriendly 
and trading was stopped. 

The chief demanded soap, as he had become particularly 
forid of the amusement of blowing bubbles. He became 
suspicious that the young traders were tricking him, and 
that there was plenty of soap hidden away on the vessel. 
Eventually, he decided to capture the traders and their 
ship. A native was sent with an offering to restore 
friendly relations. This the traders accepted, but they 
formed an idea that the chief was up to some mischief. 
They planned to wait until nightfall, and then to steal ` 
out of the lagoon and to get tosea. But they were destined 
not for many a day to leave the island, the name of which 
they had now learned was Leigieb. 

Before night a gale sprang up and, sweeping over the 
lagoon, drove their vessel on a reef which ran close to the 
shore and near the native village. They were in a hopeless 
position and completely at the mercy of the islanders. Next 
morning the weather was as calm as ever, in quite the usual 
way of weather in the Marshalls—a gale one hour, a calm 
the next. Some natives now came off to the vessel and 
demanded soap. They were told that it was all gone, 
but they would not believe this and started to search the 
vessel. 

Two of them went down into the saloon where the young 


. traders were bewailing their misfortune and packing up, 


preparing to leave the vessel and chance how the chief 
treated them. Young De Brum, however, noted the two 
natives standing speechless, shaking with fear and gazing 
intently into a large mirror that stood at the end of the 
cabin. For several minutes the natives gazed at the 
reflections of themselves, and then with a yell rushed from 
the cabin to tell the others on top that the ship was full 
of natives of some other island. They all took to their 
canoes, and as quickly as possible set out to acquaint 
their chief and to urge him to make ready for a battle. 
The chief, on his part, thought it was more magic of the 
white men anid made up his mind to take some of his 
bravest warriors and investigate the matter. He came 
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Mr. and Mrs. De Brum (centre) and family, with Mr. T. M on 


(seated on right), the writer of the article. 


aboard in full war-dress, his warriors being well armed, 
and demanded to know where the white men were hiding 
the other natives. Young De Brum had a 
realised that the great chief had only to see 
mirror when fright would make him come 
terms. He had screened the mirror wi 
which was a long string, and the moment 


the blanket dropped to the floor. 


The chief and his warriors bounced into the cabin, and 
they no sooner faced the mirror than the blanket dropped. 
The chief opened his mouth, so did 
He raised his hands, so did the 
He turned away, an 
back again, and so did the chief in the mirror. 
time, too, his warriors were making actions and gestures 
whieh the mirror faithfully repeated. They 


They stood aghast. 
the chief in the mirror. 
chief in the mirror. 


this was pulled 


quick wit, and 
himself in the the 
to reasonable and 
a blanket to 


All the 


were al 


terrified, and the chief called for them to make ready and He 


throw their spears at the enemy 1n the mirror. 


Up went few 


the spears, and similarly up went the spears of those in in 


the glass. 


did not wait for their canoes, but jumped 
overboard and swam to the shore. 

The mirror was the means of saving 
thelives of the young traders, as it was 
the means of putting them on the high- 
road to fortune. The chief concluded 
that the traders were men of magic, 
greater than all the native wizards put 
together. He called his warriors round 
him and drew their attention to the 
wonderful powers the white men 
possessed, and pointed out how helpful 
they would be to them in fighting their 
neighbours, the natives of the Gilbert 
Islands, with whom they were con- 
stantly at war. 

The chief and his warriors then invited 
the young men to live with the. tribe, 
and promised that if they did so all 
the islanders would engage to make 
an abundance of coconut oil. The 
traders saw no other way out of their 
difficulty, and now that their vessel was 


This was too much for the chief and his warriors. 
With yells and screams they rushed from the cabin; they 


The boats of Leigieb are 


married a 
little woman who 
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breaking up on the reef, it was wise to be 
friendly with the chief and his people. 
Strange to say, when the schooner did 
eventually break up, the mirror was one of 
the few things that were saved. The traders 
always kept this covered up, and only 
occasionally exposed it to keep the natives 
in fear and yet in friendship. 

As time went on the traders accumu- 
lated many tons of oil, and lived in quite 
a friendly way with the natives. Both had 
been elevated to the rank of chiefs. Then 
German trading vessels came to Leigieb, 
and the traders sold their oil to the Germans 
and made much money. It was a lonely 
life for the young men,. but they did not 
waste their time. They encouraged the 
natives to plant coconuts until the 
whole island was one great coconut planta- 
tion. In the course of years the natives 
gave up their savage ways, and all were 
busy making coconut oil Leigieb came 
to be well known to the German traders, 
who called frequently, and quite a big oil 
trade opened up and made the people pros- 
perous. When the old chief died the two 
young traders were acclaimed the ruling 
chiefs, &nd, much to their credit, they did 
many things that brought good to the 
natives. A schoolmaster was engaged in 
San Francisco, and he lived for many years 
at Leigieb. Then came missionaries, and 


after them other traders. 
The traders were getting rich with every year, but their 
wealth brought them little contentment ; they pined for 


comforts and pleasures of civilised life. De Brum 
his partner talked the matter over, and it was decided 


that while one went and travelled for a year the other 
should remain and look after the natives and the planta- 
tions, which were now very productive. 
as to who was to travel first, and De Brum won. He 
immediately took passage in a German vessel, and after 
travelling through America, England and France, he 
arrived at his old native town in Portugal. | l 

His father, mother and most relations were dead, and 
it was a sad home-return ; all his wealth could not make 
up for the loss and 
the sadness he felt. 


They drew lots 


stayed for a 
months, and 
that time 
brave 


DW 
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Building a deep-sea canoe. 
made from pandanus wood and tied (not nailed) together by a tough 


string made from fibre-covering of coconuts, which the galt water canoot rot. 


THE TWO CHIEFS OF LEIGIEB 


was willing to go out with him to the Marshall Islands. 
Great was the astonishment of the natives on seeing a 
white woman, the first they had ever seen. 
once made her a chief, and they did everything in their 
power to make her happy and contented in her new, 
strange and lonely .life. 

Young Capelle then went off on his travels through the 
world ; and in less than a year he returned, bringing back 
a French wife. To-day Leigieb is a perfect little Arcadia. 
It is thousands of miles from the rest of the world, but 
it is a happy little island, where the people are prosperous 
and far removed from the cares of the greater world. 
Leigieb is laid out in quite a pretty 
township, with streets, churches, schools, 
. and picturesque little houses, every 
one having its tidy little garden. 
The people have no politics to worry 
them, and they pay no taxes. They 
have no courts and, therefore, no 
prisons; there are no police, and the 
laws they obey are those of charity and 
honesty. There are no poor, for now- 
adays all share in the huge profits of 
the coconut plantations. There are 
altogether some 500 inhabitants of 
Leigieb who lead the simple life, only 
coming in touch with the world in 
the visits of Australian trading vessels 
to purchase their tons of copra and 
coconut oil, and a fine class cf 
Panama hat, which the native women 
make from coconut:palms. In these 
days there are stores at Leigieb where 
all sorts of food and clothing can he 
bought, but the people have simple 
tastes, and it takes little to make than 
happy and contented. 

Mr. De Brum and Mr. Capelle are 


They at. 
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now very old men, and their chieftainships have fallen 
to their eldest sons, voung men who have travelled far 
and who were educated in America. These young chiefs 
are carrying on the simple laws and progress of their 
fathers, and making the people of Leigieb as prosperous 
and happy as ever. 

Since the war the Marshall Islands have by man- 
date passed to the administration of the Japanese. It- 
is to be hoped that the new masters of this island 
group in the Pacific will not disturb the tranquillity and 
the simplicity of the life of the interesting and romantic 
folk of Leigieb. 
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A, B, and C; or Smith Minor's Lesson. 


A Tragic Poem. 


By A. ANTONY HUCKS. 


He hated all the languages that you or I can speak ; 

He hated reading Cæsar and of all his famous deeds ; 

But Arithmetic he hated with a hate which languor 
breeds. Ai 


Que MINOR hated Latin, he hated French and Greek, 


Those sums about A, B, and C, he never got them right, 

He made A work for fourteen days instead of half a night. 

He made C win the races, which, of course, could not be true, 
Fer A's the man who always wins, whatever they may do. 


For C is weak, and helpless too, and A is big and strong : 

To make C win a single thing would certainly be wrong. 

If they're running, if they're digging, if they're drinking. beer 
or gin, i l i 

Poor C will always be the last, and A will always win. 


So A and B grew angry, and they said it wasn’t fair 


To make them do more work than C, and C not do his share. - 


Besides, they said, through Smith's mistakes they sometimes 
had to race | ; 
For hours on end without a stop and at a fearful pace, 


So A and B at dead of night crept up beside Smith's bed, . 

And pulled him out and put poor C inside the clothes instead. 

They said that since he pitied C, they’d make him take 
.his place, 

So there and then, without ado, they made him run a race. 


They made him pump a cistern which was leaky in the side ; 
They made him jump and run and dig, they made him row and 
ride. . 
They made him pile up logs of wood, they made him saw a tree, 

In fact, they made him do the things that should be done by C. 


And then they had a boxing bout and punched him on the head, . 

And when they'd hurt him quite enough they put him back 
in bed. | 

They rolled him up in blankets and they shook him till he wept ; 

Then, falling out of bed, he woke and found he'd overslept. 


And now 'tis marv'llous to relate the glory Smith achieved, 
And in a shelf at home he keeps the prizes he rece ,ved. 
And though he's getting on in age—he’s nearly sixty-three— 
He hasn't yet forgotten when he took the place of C. 
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Boyhood's Dreams. 


VETERINARY SURGEON. 


HE best means of procuring fullest information as 
to the qualifications necessary for obtaining the 
diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
is to obtain a copy of the College Calendar, the price 

of which is sixpence. Similar information is contained in the 
Calendars of the other four Veterinary Schools that are affiliated 
to that College, which are the: 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh ; 

Glasgow Veterinary College, Glasgow ; 

The Veterinary School, University of Liverpool ; 

The Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, Dublin. 

The tuition fees average twenty-five guineas per annum, and 
the examination fee payable to the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons is £5 for each of the four years of the course. 

Every candidate for the diploma must, before admission 
as a student, pass a recognised examination in General Education. 
A list of the examinations that are recognised for this purpose 
can be obtained from the College and is also contained in the 
Calendar. Subject to the conditions indicated in that list, the 
preliminary examinations recognised by the Council are required 
to include the following :— 

(1) English. 

(2) Mathematics (Arithmetic. Algebra and Geometry). 

(3) and (4) Two of the following subjects: Latin, 

Greek, French, German, or any other approved 
modern language (Grammar ; Translation into English 
from unprescribed books; Translation from English). 

Intending students of the Royal Veterinary College who do 
not already possess one of the certificates mentioned in the list 
can present themselves for one of the examinations which aro 
conducted by the College of Preceptors and the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, at which certificates satisfying the re. 
quirements can be obtained. Examinations are held at the 
Royal Veterinary College by the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land, in March, July, September, and December, and simul- 
taneously in Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin, 
Examinations are also held by the College of Preceptors in Lon- 
don, Birmingham, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, and 
Liverpool, and candidates who may wish to present themselves 
at these places are required to give thirty days written notice 
to the Secretary of the College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury 
Square, London, W.C.1, of their desire to be examined. 

Copies of papers set by the College of Preceptors may be 
obtained of F. Hodgson, 89, Farringdon Street, E.C.4, price 
by post, ls. 2d., per set. Copies of papers set by the Educational 
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Institute of Scotland can be had from the Registrar, 47, Moray 


Place, Edinburgh, price by post, 2s. 
In order to qualify for the First or “ A " examination, the 
student must study the prescribed subjects for one full session, 


after having passed the examination in General Knowledge. 


The subjects of this examination are :— : 
(1) Anstomy of Domesticated Animals :—Bones, Liga- 
ments, Joints. 
(2) Chemistry and Elementary Physics. 
(3) Biology :—Elementary Zoology and Botany. 


“When I 
Leave School?” 


In this new feature, articles will appear 
month by month giving particulars of 
various professions and businesses, etc., 
offering suitable careers to boys. 


There are certain exemptions from First Year's Course, as, 
for instance, students who have obtained a Degree in Arts, 
Science or Medicine, or a Degree or a Diploma in Agriculture, 
and so forth. 

For the Second or “ B" examination, a student must study 
the following subjects for one full session after passing “ A ” :— 

(1) Anatomy of the Domesticated Animals. 

(2) Histology and Physiology. 

(3) Stable Management and Manipulation of Domesti- 
cated Animals and Principles of Shoeing Healthy 
Animals. 

For the Third or “C” examination, a student must study 
the following subjects during one full session after passing 
[1j B 99 | 

(1) Pathology, Bacteriology, and Protozoology. 

(2) Materia Medica and Toxicology (Oral to include a 
practical examination in Pharmacy). 

(3) Veterinary Hygiene and Dietetics. 

For the Fourth or “ D” examination, a student must study 
the following subjects during one full session after passing 
te C 99 — . 

(1) Principles and practice of Veterinary Medicine; 
Meat Inspection. 

(2) Principles and practice of Veterinary Surgery and 
Obstetrica. 

A student may present himself for this examination before 
he is twenty-one years of age, but if successful he will not be 
entitled to receive his Diploma until his twenty-first birthday. 

The examinations are held at two periods of the year, viz., 
in July and in December. 

In 1904 the University of London instituted a degree in Veter- 
inary Science (B.Sc.). The possession of this degree does not 
of itself entitle the holder to practise as a Veterinary Surgeon. 
Students of exceptional ability may be able to qualify concur- 
rently for this degree and for the diplomas of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. As a rule, however, those who intend 
to take the double qualification, require to devote five sessions 
to their studies, instead of the above-mentioned four. Possession 
of the University degree undoubtedly confers a higher pro- 
fessional status on those who hold it, and gives them a great 
advantage in competing for public veterinary appointments. 

The address of the Royal Veterinary College is Great College 
Street, Camden Town, London, N.W.1. 


CABLE TELEGRAPHY. 


N this very favourite profession, openings for beginners are 
at present rare. One of the largest cable companies 
reports :—‘‘ We have very few vacancies and far more 
applieations than. we know what to do with." For these 

reasons the publication in this series of articles of particulars 
as to cable telegraphy would only prove to be an embarrassment 
to the companies, and scarcely helpful to would-be candidates 
for such employment. 
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A Tale of Two Periods. 


near its setting. Its streaked red and orange 

rays lingered over the small ice-bound settle- 

ment on the southern bank of the frozen stream. 
A dying wind blew little dancing eddies of fine powdery 
TEA to mix with faint wreaths of mist and disappear into 
them. 

The hamlet, dark against the white of the encircling 
snow, was four-square, surrounded by a ditch, on the inner 
crown of which there was built a strong palissade of logs. 
This rampart was pierced with loopholes, narrowing a little 
outwards, to enable the defenders’ fire to sweep the ditch 
. and all the country beyond it within range. But the snow 
had filled the ditch, and was frozen hard. It had been 
impossible, in the heavy snowfall of that grim winter, to 
keep the protecting ditch clear. There had, too, seemed 
the less need for this, as Mount Royal, the parent town 
twenty miles away to the east, had concluded a treaty 
of peace with the Five Nations at the beginning of the 
winter, and no lroquois band had been seen near the 
frontier settlement for many a long day. 

The great gate in the log-rampart stood open. From 
it à wide beaten track in the snow ran up the sloping 
ground eastwards, and disappeared over the crest, half- 
a-mile away, through a dense pine forest on either hand. 
This was the sledge route to Mount Royal, the pioneers' 
only link with civilisation. Westwards, the valley 
broadened out between low, desolate hills, a line of stakes, 
half-buried in snow, marking the course of the stream 
for some distance. But no settler had yet dared to ad- 
vance far beyond the hamlet into the unknown and savago 
land. The settlement was the white man’s farthest out- 
post in the wild. 

Lights began to shine out of the windows of the log- 
houses. The largest of these houses, in the centre of the 
settlement, was surrounded by a stout paling, forming a 
central block-house in the last desperate need, should 
Indians force the outer defences. Now the merry sound 
of children’s laughter came out of it. The handful of boys 
and girls belonging to the little community were having 
their usual romp before nightfall. ‘‘ Winter is passing," 
they sang— 


T.: huge, cold sun of a late Canadian winter was 


" Winter is passing, and then cometh May, 
When the earth smelleth sweet, and the squirrels at play 
Give a whisk of their tails and are up and away : 
Who catches a squirrel claims kisses for pay.” 


The door of a cabin near by was flung open, and there 
came out into the gathering dusk a lad of sixteen years 


By BERNARD W. HENDERSON, D.Litt, 


of age, clad in heavy furs, with a musket slung over his 
shoulder. He hurried at top speed to the main gate, 
where, even in these days of long, unbroken peace, a 
settler stood on guard by a blazing fire. 

" Going out trapping this hour of the day, Roger ? ”- 
asked the sentry. ‘‘ It'll be dark in less than an hour." 

‘“ Couldn't get away before," answered the boy. “And 
I'm only going up as far as the top of the track yonder, 
where the two fallen logs are. "There's a rare hole be- 
twixt 'em, and I set & trap there this morning." 

“ What's the musket for?” asked the other. ‘‘’Tis 
blind man's holiday now, even for such a shot as you are," 
he added good-natured!y 

* Father bade me take it," answered the lad. “He 
always mistrusts the Redskins, somehow, though we've 
never had a glimpse of them for months." 

* And right too," said the sentry, yawning. *'Skunks 
and vermin they be, surely. Heard of your chum, Ian, 
to-day, have you ?" he added. “No? Well, a runner 
came in from Mount Royal at noon, when you were busy 
yonder at your traps. A pretty tale he had to tell. All's 
truce and friendship with the Iroquois now, isn't it ? And 
they are pretty well starving, too. So the sorry tale 


. comes in to Mount Royal. Up jumps Master Ian, newly 


come there from here for a week's holiday, isn't he? He 
will take food, says he, to the Indian camp, for the squaws 
and kiddies, says he, for the men are all away hunting. 
Out he goes with some other young fools, hurries on in 
front, and is caught by a parcel of young braves.” 

The sentry stooped to the fire for a brand to light his 
pipe. 
“Get on with it," said Roger, angrily. Was not Ian 
his one chum above all others of his own age, and now 

“ Don't alarm yourself," replied the older man. *'' No 
great harm done. The brutes were beginning to make 
merry—pine-splinters alight in his fingers, you know, and 
all the women and children dancing gaily round—a rare 
hungry and grateful lot, too, I reckon," he said grimly. 


'* But just then up came the others of the party, and the 


braves bolted for dear life. 
hungry," he added sourly.  ''Still, naught worse than a 
scorched right hand this time. Eh, Daddy, what of your 
folk now ?" he queried, gently stirring up with his foot 
what seemed to be a bundle of mis-shapen rags in a heap 
by the fire. 

The lad Roger lingered frowning. 
got there ?" he asked. 

From out of the bundle suddenly shone the red gleam 
of an eye. A lean hand thrust out towards the fire. 


That comes of feeding the 


“What have you 
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“A Redskin!” 
gate !”’ 

“ Not just where I'd have located him, myself," yawned 
the other. ‘‘ But the old varmint is too lazy, or too weak, 
to stir. Just skin and bone, he is. He'd crawled as far 
as your logs yonder, and was lying there gasping when 
the runner tripped over him. So he helped the old chap 
down the slope here, and here he has been the last six 
hours or so. He had a bits and sup, and stir from the 
fire, not he! Eh, Daddy ? Pretty harmless though," 
he added. 

“ How about feeding the hungry ?" laughed the boy. 
* But I'm off now, or I won't be able to see my trap at 
all. Back before it’s pitch black.” 

“ All right," answered the sentry. ‘‘ No need to make 
fast the gate yet-a-while. You'll have the firelight to 
guide you back here." | 

The lad nodded, and moved swiftly out of the gate and 
up the trail to the crest where lay the two huge fallen 
logs, lengthways along the centre of the track. There 
he stooped down over the hollow, three feet in depth, 
between them. The black forest was twenty yards away on 
cither hand. Only a snow-lad»n wind, sighing in the pine- 
tops, broke the deep silence of the dusk, which there 
gathered round the eager lad. | l i 

What in heaven's name was that ? 

There was a hand over his mouth ; another on his back. 


he exclaimed. ‘‘ Here ! Inside the 


He felt himself flung forward: 


t,o as he stooped, right into the 
j hollow between the logs. 
“Quiet on your life, 


~o ^  — Roger!" whispered a voice 


“<A Redskin!’ he exclaimed. ‘Here! Inside the gate !'" 


.OWN PAPER 


Yes, it certainly was Ian's voice. Then, it must be Ian 
who was lying flat beside him. He must have darted 
out from the edge of the trees just when he himself was 
stooping down. | 

Roger twisted round slightly. Ian it was, beyond: all 
doubt, with a bandaged right hand. He smiled at his 
chum. 

"Iroquois," he whispered, “just back on the trail 
yonder. I don’t think they spied me, though. Then I 
saw you here, right'against the western sky. So I had to 
make a rush for it." 

The cry as of an owl floated up from the forest on the 
boys’ right hand. It was answered at once by the same 
ery from the woods on their left, a little farther back. 
Then there was deep silence again. 

“On the war path," whispered Ian, “and making for 
the settlement. But unless they find us, they aren’t likely 
to attack till just before dawn as usual. And if we can 
get back, we give the warning." 

There was the gate, standing wide open, the blaze of 
the fire just inside it, a sleepy sentry, a treacherous 
Indian crouching at his side. 

Should the two make a dash for it ? Small use in that, 
with the keen-eyed foe lurking in the forest, a few yards 
away on either hand. Would these crawl over and have 
a look at the logs, though ? That must be risked. The 
boys' best chance was to lie quiet until it was pitch dark. 
Would the daylight never fade away ? 

Suddenly Roger heard Ian, who was peering out be- 
tween the logs straight to his front, give a gasp. He 
gazed down the white slope. Yes! That about finished it ! 
. Vp the hill, along the track, came leaping a huge 

E snow-hare, still quite clear 
x in the dusk. She was 
making straight for the 
crouching boys and their 
hiding - place. The lads 
knew how many fierce 
eyes were on her as she 
came towards them. If 
she suddenly swerved and 
darted aside when she 
3 came close, the Indians 
| must suspect. the truth. 
4 Then, one rush 


On came the hare. Then, 


| ten yards away, she 
stopped abruptly. The 
| watchers could see her 


| nose wrinkling curiously. 
Roger shivered in his 
| furs. An idea seized him. 
Should he risk all with a 
musket shot. That would 
be the end of him, and of 
Ian, of course. But the 
sentry at the gate might 
understand and shut it 
in time. 

Would he, though ? He 
would only think it a bit 
of Roger’s hunting. Half- 
a-mile to the gate—an 
Indian rush—a heavy gate, 
a cumbrous bar, frozen 
fingers, a stab, perhaps 
from behind, dealt by the 
old Indian spy. Ora log 
hurled athwart the gate 
post, and the whooping 
Indians charging down the 
slope ? 

The hare was moving 
again! Five yards nearer 
came puss; then stopped 
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dead once more.  lan's " 

hand pressed heavily on 

his chum's shoulder. 
"Steady, Roger, 


steady !" he whispered. „æ 
“Wait and A 
pray.” 

Then the 
snow-hare 
moved again. 
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Straight for the logs and the boys she came, leaping 
gracefully right over them, and darted behind them along 
the distant track, vanishing in the dusk. à 

'" "Tis she has saved us all to-night," said Ian softly. 
* Thank God for her coming." 

For now once more the hoot of an owl sounded from 
the forest on either side, but more remote. The boys saw 
dimly feathered, painted shapes flitting along behind the 
outermost row of trees, away from them. The Indians 
had not seen them. The onslaught was not yet. Night 
fell blackly, and the boys crept down the track to the 
village. In a moment their tale was told. The gate was 
shut fast and barred. But where the Indian spy had 
been was now only a vacant space. For many hours he 
had crouched there, his keen eye roving over the defences, 
counting the small number of the men as they moved about 
from cabin to cabin, noting anything and everything. 


'" Look for him ? " said John Galbraith, the captain of . 


the garrison, bitterly. *''As well try and spear an. eel 
under six foot of ice. Fools, fools that we always are, if 
we trust a Redskin’s word !” 

So much for feeding the hungry, reflected Roger, as he 
took his place in the line of defence by Ian's side. The 
old scoundrel had been properly starving, though ! 


) 


II. o3 
LOWLY the night crept on towards the dawn. At 
every loop-hole a settler, fully armed, peered out 
into the dark. All lights were quenched. In 
the great central cabin were gathered the pale 
women and scared children. But though the alarm was 
given, there was small chance of holding out against an 


Indian attack in force. Yet one hope, a slight one, 
remained, 


“ On came the hare. Then, ten yards away, she stopped abruptly.” (See page 18.) 


- On a sudden then it came. 
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When the boys had first brought their news, a hurried 
council of war was held by the men. Could they possibly 
get a message through for help to Mount Royal township, 
twenty miles away ? 

* Let me go," pleaded Ian, earnestly. ''I know every 
inch of the way." j k^ 

“ And how many eyes and ears along yonder track, my 
lad ?” asked the captain, grimly. “ Two hundred yards 
you might get—not an inch more. I’m not sending either 
you, Falconer, or your chum Delisle here on that errand. 

* Besides," he added, seeing the boys still unconvinced, 
* where's the good if by some miracle you did get through ? 
Twenty miles there, even for a fresh runner, and twenty 
back, twelve, fourteen, sixteen hours, eh ? Where shall 
we all be that time hence ? " 

"I have it!" cried Roger, exultingly. 
Jock ? ” 

He darted into a cabin, and came out leading a dog by 
the collar, a splendid wolf-hound, shaggy, powerful. 

“Tis Alan Mackenzie's dog," he explained. “ He 
left him with me to tend his feet when he passed through 
on his way to Mount Royal four days ago. All cut and 
wounded they were then. Now, though, Jock's as right 
and sound as a trivet, aren't you, Jock ? ” 

The dog leapt up and licked the boy's face. 

The old settler nodded. 

* "Iis a chance," he said. » 

Then swiftly a message had been tied round the dog's 
neck and the gate opened noiselessly a foot. Roger had 
led the dog to the opening, and pointed up the trail. 

* Home, Jock, and Alan," he whispered, “and, oh! 
be quick!” 

The hound had sped out into the dark up the trackway. 
Now it was but an hour to the first faint light of dawn. 
There was the hoot of an owl 
outside the gate. Others to west, to north, to south. 


* How about 
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A cloud of yeliing, shrieking savages burst up over the ram- 
parts, racing over the heaped and treacherous frozen snow 
outside. In a moment the defenders, scattered thinly 
round the whole line of barricades, were fighting desperately, 
singly, for their lives. But on either hand a solid band of 
Redskins, once over the palissade, turned inwards, making 
for the gate. Ah! but they knew well the way! The 
small knot of white men here lay tomahawked and butchered 
in a trice. Down fell clanging the great bar. The gate 
was hurled open. In burst another yelling band of the 
triumphant enemy. Torches waved furiously in the air. 
Flaming brands were hurled on every hand. A brighter, 
ruddier glare lit the darkness. The gatehouse was 
afire. 

Sullenly, desperately, the survivors of the garrison fell 
back to the paling round the central blockhouse, Roger 
and Ian among them, as ever side by side, fighting with 
clubbed muskets. For a moment, as they rallied here, 
there was a respite. But the end must be at hand. Then, 
through all the uproar, rang out two shots from the track- 
way outside. Dimly in the pale light gathering over it in 
the east there could be seen coming down over the crest 
galloping horses and running men. 

* The rescue party ! " shouted Roger. 

The attacking Indians meltcd suddenly awav. 

Roger leapt the paling and darted for the gateway, Ian, 
with à warning cry, just behind him. 

He was too late. 

His chum reached the gate first, and the burning gate- 
house, blazing furiously, lit up his figure, as he stood in 
the gap waving the rescue party forward. 

Once last shot of the fight rang out, and from an Indian 
musket. Roger fell forward just as Ian reached him. 
Bending over his comrade, lan raised him in his arms. His 
grey eyes opened. 

'" See, Ian," whispered the dying lad, ‘“‘see—the snow- 
hare coming straight for us. Will she swerve; oh! will 
she swerve ? Ah! see, she's stopped—stopped dead— just 
there, in front! How much longer—how much longer, 
lan ? " 

His eyes closed, and his head fell back upon the other's 
arin. 


IIT. 


T was already April. but spring this year of 1922 was 
coming late and shyly even to the Lowlands. The 
snow still lay deep in hollows of the Lowther Hills, 
and there were yet patches of it on the steep sides 

of the Pass where in old days Claverhouse had hunted 
Covenanters to their doom. The two boys, Ian Falconer, 
aged fourteen, and his English friend, Roger Delisle, had 
enjoyed a merry time there that morning. But now it 
was late afternoon, and the two lay stretched on the thick 
carpet of the Manse study in the firelight. All was quict 
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outside, save for a small wind which went softly round the 
house, moaning as only a wind. with snow in it may do. 
Ian lay, his chin propped in his hands, buried deep in 
^ Rob the Ranger." But Roger was drawing busily, and 
so fast did his pencil travel over the large sheet of paper 
before him that from time to time it called his friend's 
attention even from his book. Once, indeed, Ian, gazing 
curiously at him, made as if he would speak ; then gave 
up the idea and returned to Rob's adventures in Canada, 
saying nothing. i 

At last the English boy dropped his pencil and rolled 
over on his side with a sigh. lan looked up. 

" Hand it over, Roger," he said commandingly. 

His friend. obeved. 

"But, Roger!” cried the other boy, as he looked 
frowningly at the sketch, '* you have left out quite the most 
exciting thing of all. Don't you remember ? The hare— 
the big snow-hare that came straight at us!” 

He stopped abruptly, and a puzzled look crept into his 
brown eyes. : 

“ Yes, at us," he repeated. under his breath. 

There was & silence. The flame of the fire suddenly 
dicd away into a dull red glow. 

'* Oh, well," said his friend at last, “ put her in voursclf 
then, just there beyond the logs. You know. Somehow 
I funked it.” 

"I can’t, Roger," said his chum. “I can’t draw, best 
of times. Besides, I've just got a funny feeling in mv 
fingers—-here on my right hand. Half-scorched and 
burning they seem.” 

* Snowballing this morning—too much of it," growled 
the other. '' We're half off our heads, I believe. Hand 
the thing back, will vou ? " | 

He seized the drawing from Ian's reluctant hand, looked 
at 1t scarchingly, found his pencil, began to draw—then 


? 


. on a sudden shivered violently, and flung pencil and sketch 


together into the dying fire. 

" Not good enough," he muttered. 

“ Well, you are a quaint chap," laughed Ian. *' Pretty 
rotten of you, though. But I can sce the whole thing 
without your drawing ot it, anyhow." 

“ But what does it all mean then, Ian?” asked his 

friend. ** That beastly picture, you know. I didn't want 
to draw it. lt just came. I couldn't help it." 
-= " No, you couldn't help it, I know," answered the other. 
“But, I say, Roger, it’s a bit too uncanny altogether. 
Let's drop it, anyhow. This is a first-class yarn I've got 
here. Jolly well makes me want to go to Canada when 
I’m older. You come, too ?”’ 

“Rather!” said Roger. ‘ Years and years ago, my 
pater told me, one of our family went out as a middy with 
Wolfe. He got killed up-country by the Indians soon 
after. I was called after him, and my folk say I'm just 
like his picture we have got hanging up at home." 

" Humph ! " said his friend. " No risk from Redskins 
nowadays, worse luck !” 
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| “None so Blind————" 


Where Nature her bounty flings ; 
Yet he strode along with averted head, 
And talked of trivial things. 


* 


A blackcap sang on an elder prong, 
But he neither heard nor saw, 

As he cracked a joke; and the rippling song 
Was drowned in his loud guffaw. 


T rema a scene of beauty the pathway led 


From the rock-bound home of the screaming mew, 
Expanded the glittering main; 

Dui the long, live wave, and the wondrous view, 
Were spread for his thought in vain. 


By JOHN 


LEA. 


He searched for & suitable stone to kick, 
In a languid and aimless way ; 

Or struck at shells with his walking-stick 
As we rounded the curving bay. 


He asked for the shortest roadway home,— 
Grown weary in heart and linb,— 

And the wild, free voice of the breaking foam 
Meant nothing at all to him. 


Ho paid no heed when the night had wrought 
Her magic on clifis and scars, 

But, still wrapped up in a trivial thought, 
He walked right under the stars. 


having abandoned stamp collecting during the long 
days of the outdoor season, with the decline of 
daylight and consequent diminution of open.air sports, are 


OW is the period of year when ever so many fellows 
for the first time sample the philatelic game, or, 


making a return to 
it. The fact that the 
publie auc- tion sales of 
stamps have been re- 
sumed for perhaps 
more than a month past, 
of itself shows that 
our hobby is once again 
in full swing, and one way 
and another there is 
proof on all sides that 
philately is flourishing 
more even than for- 
merly. 


Chief of the most promising signs of the times, it seems to me, 
is that increased official favour is being accorded to school 
stamp clubs. By that I mean that those useful institutions are 
in certain instances being permitted to rear their 
heads within scholastic precincts where they 
were erstwhile taboo. In not a few schools, as 
some of you know, very prompt discouragement 
has been meted out to the bright . young 
philatelists who would wish to establish or to 
revive some modest institution of the kind. The 
Head, it is darkly whispered, ‘‘ doesn’t believe 
in the utility of stamp clubs,” or else, ‘‘ the 
school programme is already too full,” or there 
is no class-room available in which the club can 
hold its meetings. Always some sufficiently 
ample reason for nipping the project in the bud. 

The truth is, that in more instances than merely one or two 
the Head has, in colloquial phrase, already “had some." 
Disquieting rumours have reached his ears as to practices which 
though petty are not to be per- 


mitted. Perhaps some of the 
boys have proved to be prema- 
turely too pro- ficient at buying 
and selling, or . maybe there has 
beensome muddle, let it go at that, 
concerning ap- proval sheets. 
Then there are cases in which 
the powers that be frown upon 
the systematic passing of money 
between boys,and the members of 
the club are not amply provided 
enough to keep it going X entirely 
with "changes. All these 
stumbling blocks Armena 50 rosbles. andseveralothers 
have reared them- selves up in the 
path of plenty of school stamp 


clubs, with the result that many clubs that ought to be in 
existence are not. 

To-day, however, philately is so effectively asserting its 
claim to be a valuable and virile educational force, that the way 
is being wisely made smoother for those boys who would fain 
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proceed along it. School stamp clubs there are in shoals, and 
now every town sees additions made to their total. In some 
colloges the innovation is being tried ; in others past experimenta 
are being forgotten and a fresh start made’ by the light of 
experience gained. Where a school is stamp-club-less, now is the 
time to go to | work to remedy 
the omission. Button - hole. 
the other philatelists so 
that you can jointly register 
& vow to see the thing 


through. Preach 
philately to all the other 
fellows till you bring in 
a fair propor- tion of them 
as recruits. i a a 1 1, 
freeze on to ioc Mere - — the master 
whom you Armenia: 5 roubles. already know 
to be a stamp collector, and, 


by permission, constitute him the champion of your cause. 
Philately proves & precious bond; so usually he will be found 
willing. | 

In the more or less near future, when a complete and authentic 
| history of Air Post stamps comes to be written, 
there will be some interesting and peculiar facta 
for inclusion. As might be anticipated with 
a daring enterprise that is as yet comparatively 
in its infancy, the aerial mail services have 
suffered a good many setbacks. We might 
indeed say that, like the aeroplanes themselves, 
they have had their ups and downs. Sometimes 
there have been air post services without special 
postage stamps, and sometimes there has been 
the air post stamp and no actual air post. As 
curious as anything, though, is the history of. 
the large Polish Air Post stamps which made their appearance 
over here some time back, bearing the mystic letters 
"T.A.B.R.O.M.LK." The. story of these stamps is told by 
our contemporary ‘‘Stamp Collecting" as follows:— 

“ During the Posen Fair last year, a regular air post service 
was established for the first time between Danzig, Warsaw, 


—— — - 


3 troubles: 


Lemberg and Cracow. 
This service was due 
mainly to a Syndicate 
known as the ‘Aero 
Targ, com- ` posed of 
industrialists and certain 
state officials. Among the 
activities of | this syndi- 
cate was the carriage of 
letters and post-cards 
by air mail. i One of the 
originators of Armenia : 100 roubles. the scheme 
was the Tabromik 


Distillery at Gniesen, and they made a special agreement with 
the Aero Targ, under which they had the sole right to issue air 
post stamps of 25 mk. for inland and 100 m. for external transit. 
They supplied the whole issue of 50,000 of each value free of 
cost, on condition that they were permitted to print the name 
of their factory on the stamps." "The letters on the stamps. 
therefore, form a word that is the name of a business firm. 
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I have purposely teuched upon this matter because it accen- 
Luates a point which '' Cornerites" will do well to bear in mind. 
Unwelcome as to philatelists the idea may be, there can be 
no doubt but that commercial minds are becoming more and 
more imbued with appreciation of the value of postage stamps 
as advertising mediums. And the time may not be far distant 
when, in one form or another, we collectors may have to put 
up with not a little of this sort of thing. 

The Trinidad and Tobago, ld., brown, shown in these pages 
last month, reminds me 


of the fact that Trini- 
dad was ons of the few 
British Colonies 
to issue Red Cross stamps 
during the war. These 
took the form of 
100,000 of the current ld. 


printed with 
outlined in 
i l | the date. 
Another Armenis : 500 roubles circum- 
stance inter- esting to 
note is that, by special authority of the Governor of the island, 
the type-set labels used by the local Red Cross Society as 
receipts for small donations, were permitted to frank an appeal 
sent through the post. 
representation of a Red Cross and the words " Trinidad Red 
Cross Society. One Fraction," take rank as postage stamps, 
and are duly recognised as such in the catalogues. In Whitfield 
King’s Standard Catalogue the stamp is listed às :— 
1914. $d., red. “Red Cross Stamp." 
And there is added the following note :— 


stamps, over- 
a Red Cross, 
black, and 


" This stamp was originally intended VUL eT ee ae 


es a seal of the Red Cross Society, but 
was Officially authorised for postal use as 
^ half-penny stamp for one day only, 
September 18th, 1914. 900 copies were 
fo usod.” 

The term “commemorative issue ”’ 

denotes such stamps as are produced in 
order to celebrate some event of either  . 
national or local importance. As a rule ^ 
these stamps are in circulation for a 
limited period only, they being in no way 
intended to supersede tho current stamps. 
The issue of commemoratives is, of course, a perfectly legitimate 
method of calling attention to, maybe, the centenary of a certain 
more or less momentous happening, and I am often meeting 
, young collectors who are not a little puzzled to find that of 
commemoratives as a class the expert philatelist is prone 
to fight somewhat shy. The actual reason for that 
coyness of the sophisticated stamp collector is because in tho 
past there have been commemoratives innumerable that were 
issued much more truly for sale to philatelists than for the 
purpose of meeting regular postal require- 
ments. And, collectors having become 
myriad, the same manwuvre is being 
practised more profitably than ever 
to-day. There are some countries that 
long ago earned a bad reputation as 
regards commemoratives, and there are 
other countries that seem striving to 
emulate them at the present time. More 
than once 1 have had a word or two to 
say about this when dealing with new 
issues. 

Taken as a general rule, the undesirable 
commemoratives are those that are restricted to a postal circula- 
tion of a few days only, and that are issued by countries that in 
this respect are old offenders. I must admit that not a few 
recent commemoratives of doubtful value are yet productions 
of high artistic merit. So the individual collector must set up 
his own standard of appreciation or otherwise. 

Armenia. 2r.,slate. * Sculpture." 

25 3r.,rose. ‘* Sickle and hammer. 
15 ör., brown. ‘* View of ruins." 
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Armenia. 50r., red. ‘* Soldier.” 
j 100r., pale brown. *‘ Sculpture.” 
i 500r., brown purple. ‘‘ Mount Ararat.” 
2s 1,000r., blue. ‘‘ Fisherman and nets." 


These seven stamps of eccentric and ambitious designs form 
part of a set of sixteen that is completed by the 1, 25, 250, 2,000, 
5,000, 10,000, 15,000, 20,000 and 25,000 rouble values. The 
pictorial represen- tations exhibited 


by the stamps have : certainly a touch 
of originality, but n3 | the execution is 
deplorable. I in- 24  clude them in our 
CORNER because 4! not only have they 


est of their own, 
typical of phila- 
may call it, as at 
from the Near East. 
show items of 
the Ruins of Ani. 
sickle and hammer 
coming popular 
the sickle being 
culture as the ham- 


considerable inter- 
but they are fairly 
telic art, if such wo 
present emanating 
The 2r. and 100r. 
sculpture found in |! 
On the 3r. is seen à GL = 

device that is be- — |^ ERA Inu 
in some countries, [ae PUn CSHINU 
emblematic of agri- 


Armenia : 1,000 


mer is of manufac- turing industry. 
This stamp like- roubles. wise cheers the 
worker by reveal. ing the star of hope. 


The scene of desolation on the 5r. depicts the Ruins of Ani, 
&bove mentioned, and the 50r. claims additional attention 
from the fact that the mountain seen in the background behind 
the soldier is none other than Mount Ararat, which legendary 


: resting-place of the Ark is also shown on the 500r. A fisherman 


busy with his net appears on the 1,000r. stamp, the scene being 

the border of Lake Van. Correctly des- 

~-r--ce-  Cribed, this country is really the Armenian 

, Republic of Erivan, and Van is the name 

of one of the four Turkish Vilayets that 

were added to it. Stamps were first 

issued in 1919, and the currency is the 
same as that of Russia. 

New Zealand. 8d., red-brown. "K.G." 

A new colour that is of a slightly paler 
shade than the 7jd. of the same series. 
a Johore. lc., dul purple and black. 

" Portrait of Ruler.” 
Another new colour. The name of 
this native state of the Malay Peninsula 
is frequently spelled Johor. Its ruler is the Sultan Ibrahim, 
and the capital, Johore-Bahru. 

Brazil. 10 reis, dull violet. “Locomotive.” 

This is one of the current series, printed at the Mint, Rio 
de Janeiro, and I include it because stamp pictures of railway 
engines are usually effective and always popular. 

Sarawak. 5c., green. ‘‘ Portrait of Ruler.” 

Still one more new colour in the current portrait type. 
French Morocco. 75e., Air Post, blue. “Aeroplane.” 
Here we see a fine picture of a machine in 
flight over the Moroccan harbour of Casa- 
blanca, the other two values of the series 
being the 1 franc, red, and 2 francs, violet. 
The stamps were designed by M. J. de la 
Neziére, and printed by photogravure by the 
Helio-Vaugirard, the beauty of their finish 
winning for them general approbation and 
causing them to be often mistaken for 
engravings. This was formerly an indepen- 
dent Sultanate, but in 1912 accepted the 
protection of France, with the exception 
of the western part, which is under Spanish 


New Zealand : 
8d. “ K.G.” 


influence. 

Chile. 40c., purple and black. ‘“‘ Portrait.” 

Providing us with an example of a personal commemorative, 
this stamp has a likeness of Manuel Rengifo. 

Leeward Isles. 3s., green and black. ‘* K.G.” 

By a recent order in Council, stamps of five new values 
were recently added to those of this British Crown Colony, tho 
denominations in question being 4d., 5d., 2s., 3s. (as illustrated) 
and 4s. 


Author of “ A Fifth Form Mystery,” ctc. 
(Illustrated by T. M. R. WHITWELL.) 
CHAPTER. L 


"THE WINNING WIDE." 


[ should be jolly well in- 


" growled 


"F I knew who it was, 
clined to put my fist in his eye, 
Jeffrey Elston. 

A display of silver cups, together with framed 
photographs of Elevens and  Fifteens, which 
adorned the study told that its owner had won 
distinction as a sportsman at Aberford School. But 
for the pouring rain which made football impossible 
he would, at this moment, have been taking part 
in a practice game on the Senior Ground, in the 
hope that strenuous exercise might eure the nagging 
toothache with which he had been troubled all day. 

* What rotten weather for a ‘ half,’ " he muttered, 
then raised his voice in response to a knock on the 
door. “ COME IN!” 

The visitor proved to be Elston II, one of the 
bright stars which twinkled in the constellation— 
Upper Fourth. 

“I say, can you lend me that number of the Standard 
Magazine ? " he inquired. 

* Look here, young Felix, why d'you want to come 
bothering me ? " was the reply. ‘‘ What's the use of a man 
having a study when things like you blow in to disturb 
him. Clear out ! ” 

“Is that wretched tooth stil worrying you? Have 
you ever tried àü 

* No, I haven't, and I don't mean to, whatever it is. 
I wish you'd hook it.” 

In spite of three years' difference in age there was a 
close resemblance between the brothers; the square jaw 
and determined chin, the steel-blue eyes and abundant 
thatch of wiry brown hair, produced in the features of 
both boys a family likeness easy to discern. 

* Have you ever tried——-" repeated Felix, with the 
patience of an adult dealing with a fractious infant. 

* Have I tried taking à mouthful of gas, and putting 
a match to it ?—No, I haven't. If you don’t——By the 
way, as if this niggling toothache wasn't enough to drive 
a man dotty, I've had a letter from Aunt Sarah, by the 
mid-day post, reminding us that we've got to go to Brimley 
Hall for the first week of the Christmas holidays." 

“Oh, murder!" groaned Felix. * Don't you think 
we shall be able to get out of it by making some excuse ? ”’ 

* No fear, it would get Uncle Rupert’s back up if we 
didn't go." 

The relative named was the wealthy proprietor of 
Walmer's Elastie Glue, the familiar red and yellow ad- 
vertisements of which adorned almost every railway 
station in the land. Aunt Sarah was a kindly soul, but 
Uncle Rupert was a tyrant. The shortness of his temper 
was in marked contrast with the length of his purse, and 
just now, as both boys were well aware, home affairs made 
it important to avoid giving Rupert Walmer the slightest 
cause to feel himself offended. 

"I know what itll be like when once Uncle Rupert 
gets hold of us," sighed Felix. *' He'll ask no end of 
questions as to how we're getting on at school, and shake 
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his head at every answer you give him. TI bet he'll want to 
see our reports, especially the bit the Head writes under 
the heading ‘Conduct.’ If that isn’t Al, he'll pour some 
of his hot glue over us." 

* Well, you'll have to be jolly careful what you're about 
this term; you'll have to behave yourself between now 
and Christmas," advised Jeffrey. *' As for me, I shall 
probably get it in the neck from him, whatever my report 
has to say. He's got his knife into me already. There's 
a message from him in Aunt Sarah's letter—Hullo, Teal ! ” 

The last remark was addressed to a form-mate in the 
lower Sixth, who had poked his head inside the door, and 
now stepped into the room. 

‘“ Sorry to bother you, but have you a stamp to sell ? ” 
he inquired. 

Feeling that his company would not be desired by the 
two seniors, Felix grabbed the copy of the Standard Maga- 
zine which had just caught his eye, and sidled out of the 
study. 

. "Yes, I believe I’ve got some stamps," growled Jeff, 
routing a writing-case out of his table drawer. ‘ By the 
way, Teal, you used to write things for the Chronicle. 
I suppose you aren't the chap who signs himself * Weeping 
Willow’ ? ”? 

“ No fear," replied the visi.or. “t ‘Weeping Willow ' ?— 
I don't ever remember seeing the name." 

"It was in the last number—the one that came out 
just before the summer holidays. Some ess wrote a poem 
about the match against Overbrook.” 

No one who took part in the game referred to would ever 
have expected it to provide the inspiration for a poet's 
lay. From start to finish it had been marked with a series 
of mishaps which might have been considered possible 
only in some cricket captain's nightmare. Elliott, one 
of the most reliable batsmen of the school team, lost his 
wicket by falling down in the middle of a run ; the skipper 
had been bowled first ball; two men, in the same over, 
scooped up catches which an infant in a pram would have 
held ; Grafton, a mighty hitter, drove a ball straight down 
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the pitch and nearly slew his partner at the opposite 
wicket, forcing him to retire. 

The same fantastic ill-luck was encountered by Over- 
brook, and, when their last batsman walked to the pitch, 
their seore was exactly even with that compiled by tho 
School. Jeffrey Elston was bowling, and knew quite well 
that only one run was needed by the enemy to give them 
‘the victory. He ran forward, determined to deliver a ball 
which would take the wicket, then, for some unaccountable 
reason, he stumbled, and—sent down a wide! Neither 
side could have wished the mateh to be remembered, yet 
it had formed the subject of a humorous poem contributed 
to the school magazine. 

"Oh, I think I do remember it now," said Teal. “Some 
verses called ‘An Extra Special, though Ud forgotten 
thev were signed ‘Weeping Willow.’ I’ve no notion who 
wrote the blessed thing. I know very little about the 
Chronicle—don’t mean to write for it any more.” 

Till now Jeff had never felt drawn to make friends with 
Teal, but the latter seemed somehow a man likely to give 
a sympathetic hearing to the recital of a gricvance. 

“That silly drivel has got me into a row. I suppose 
the blighter who wrote it thought it was funny, but Id 
like to punch his head." 

“ What's the trouble ? ' inquired Teal. 

“ The last two lines of that poem ran :— 

* Bold Elston gripped the ball, and stood resolve. to save his 
side ; 

He capered wildly to the crease—and bowled the winning 

wide !’ 

“Now, it so happens that an uncle of mine—Rupert 
Walmer, tho gluo man, got hold of a copy of the last 
Chronicle and read those rotten verses. Hes a fearful 
person is R. W., always ready to jump on you if he thinks 
he's got the least excuse. Just because he ‘once played 
deck-ericket with Noah on the ark he fancies himself a 
great authority. He reads that I ' eapored to the crease,’ 
and takes it into his head that I was playing the fool anl 
bowled that wide on purpose.” 

** Didn't he twig that the poem was intended to be funny?” 

* It doesn't look like it. In a letter I had from my 
aunt he sent me a blistering message about what he chooses 
to call my ‘usual carelessness.’ I shall hear more about 
it when I see him at Christmas.” 

Jeff pause, then, as if speaking half to himself, he adde.l-— 

“Rupert Walmer is a lot of things besides Elastie Glue. 
He has a big interest in a company with which my pater 
hopes to amalgamate our own business in the New Year. 
If any little thing happened to vex R. W. he might crab 
the whole scheme. He's never been over friendly with 
my guv’nor.” | 

“ I see—I seo," murmured Teal. 

As a matter of fact, he felt not the slightest interest in 
Elston's troubles, but he had an axe of his own to grind. 
Till recently the school magazine had been edited by two 
seniors, Arling and White; the latter had left, and Teal 
had hoped to be appointed assistant editor in his place. 
Netley, however. had been named to fill the vacancy. 
It was the ** Head's " choice, but the disappointed candidate 
believed that he had been “turned down” by Arling. 
And Teal was a person who could harbour lasting and 
vindictive grudges against those he fancied had in any 
way clone him an injury. 

** It just shows what the Chronicle's come to," he sneered, 
handing over the money in payment for the stamps. 
“They ought not to print such bosh. What must other 
schools think of us when they read the stuff that’s put in 
our magazine ?" 

" I want to know who wrote that poem,” 
“TH ask Arling—that’ s what 1 ‘ll do.” 

“ Oh, Arling won't tell you.’ 

Won’ t he, though !. I bet you I'll get. it out of him,* 
cried Jeff impulsively. "''T'll go and see him now.’ 

“ Well, you can but try,” laughed Teal, as both moved 
towards the door. '' Let me know what he says." 

Lhe combined effect of toothache and Aunt Susan’s letter 


growled Jeff, 


on Jeff's temper was betrayed by his manner as he strode 
up the passage and thumped on the door of the editor’s 
sanctum. Inside the study its owner sat talking to Jordan, 
the football captain. 

"I say, who's ‘Weeping Willow 
abruptly. 

‘* Who's how much ? ” returned the editor with a look of 
surprise. ‘‘ What d’you mean ? " 

“ I mean the ass who wrote that poem about the Over- 
brook match which was printed in the last number of the 
Chronicle. He told lies about me, and I'm going to show 
him what I think of it." 

" But, my good man, you must have read that poem 
last term," replied Arling. “ What's made you suddenly 
decide to fly into a rage ? ” 

Jeff repeated what he had already told Teal. It vexed 
him to find that Jordan refused to take Uncle Rupert 
seriously. 

"T Ho ought to be proud to sce his nephew's name in 
print," chuckled the skipper. *' Don't see he's any reason 
to eut up rough." 

* I tell you he reads that I ‘ capered to the crease,’ and 
that makes him think I was playing the fool, and purposely 
bowled a wide.” 

'" You can’t deny you sent down a wide; as for ' caper- 
ing,’ I suppose it’s a poetical way of describing that sort 
of hop-skip-and-jump you take off with when you bowl. 
What should you say about it, Elliott ? ' 

The person named had just drifted into the study. 
There was a babel of voices as three people spoke at once, 
endeavouring to inform the newcomer what the argument 
was about. 

“ As far as I remember, the poet accused me of trying 
to stand on my head in the middle of a run," remarke:l 
Elliott. '* What did he say about you, Elston ? ” 

A recital of the offending lines was greeted with a burst 
of laughter. Boiling with wrath, Jeff rounded on the 
editor. 

' Come on—out with it; who is this blighter who signs 
himself * Weeping Willow?’ ? ” 

“My dear chap, I'm not going to tell you," chuckled 
Arling, * Don’t you understand it would be a breach of 
confidence if I did ? ” 

'* Quite so," agreed Jordan. ‘‘ He'd deserve to be struck 
off the rolls, or whatever.it is they do to editors who don't 
play the game with their staff.” 

“Rot!” snapped Jeff. “Look here, skipper, youd 
be the first to come down on anyone you saw chucking 
mud at people from behind a wall, and that's what this 
chap's been doing." 

'" You'd better write a letter and address it to ‘ Weeping 
Willow,’ care of the Editor of the Chronicle, and Ill seo 
it’s sent on to him," suggested Arling. 

“Why can't you tell ine who he is ? ” 

“ As White's left, you can hold me responsible for anv- 
thing that appeared in the last number of the Chronicle.” 

"I suppose that means you wrote the beastly poem 
yourself ? "' 

“ Not necessarily.” 

“ You ean't deny it, so that shows it was your doing. 

'*^Pon my word, this man seems out for ber-lud," laughed 
Jordan. “ Arling, you'll have to employ a fighting editor. 
You'd better offer the job to Burge.” 

Jeff felt that he was outnumbered, that whatever he 
suid would only be laughed at, and that it was useless to 
continue the dispute. He swung round, and marched 


^?" demanded Jeff 
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out of the study, firing a parting "shot as he rcached the 


loor. 

“ All right, Adina: you needn't think this is going to 
be the end of it. You think it funny to write bosh about 
the * winning wide,’ but I'll bow! you out before I've dono 
with you, see if I don't." 

The speaker might have cooled down and forgotten his 
grievance . by tea-time, but for some unlucky impulse that 
led him to hesitate before he had gone many paces along 
the passage. He frowned, bit his lip, then, instead of 
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entering his own study, he walked on to the one occupied 
‘by Teal. 
“Well, what did he say ?” inquired ‘he latter, who 
a stretched in a hammock chair, reading a 
00 
" Oh, he wouldn't give me a straightforward answer,’ 
growled Jeff. ‘‘ But I'm jolly sure now it was Arling him- 
self. I asked him, point blank, if he wrote the posm, and 
he couldn't deny it." 

'* It’s quite likely. I know he turned out some doptara 
once that he imagined was funny.” 

“ He’s no sportsman.” 

'" Of course he isn't,' agreed Teal. “That's why he 
was glad to get an excuse for chucking mud at the Eleven. 
He's jealous of anyone who has cricket or footer colours, 
simply because he hasn't got them himself." 


“ He likes to guy other people, but. I'll make him look 
& fool. I'll go for him, you see if I don't." 

“ Good thing if you did. He wants taking down a peg. 
There was no need for him to hold you up to ridicule for 
bowling a wide. A mean piece of spite I call it." 

** Well, he'll find I'm not going to take it lying down." 

The talk continued for nearly half an hour, and, by the 
time he left the study, Jeff felt that there were good points 
in Teal which he seemed hitherto to have overlooked. The 
fellow was more sensible to talk to than Jordan or Elliott. 

* I'll see you again some time," said Jeff as he prepared 
to retire to his own den. “This isn’t going to be the end 
of it, as I told him just now." 

** We shall see what we shall see," laughed Teal. 

The prophecy was carelessly spoken, and its maker littlo 
imarined the surprises which its fulfilment would bring. 


——— — —————————— — 


CHAPTER lI. 


FELIX ON THE WAR PATH. 


EMBERS of the Sixth enjoyed the privilege of 
staying up later than the rest of the school, and, 
having finished his prep. for the morrow, Jeff 
decided to write a reply to the letter he had 

received from Mrs. Walmer. Several questions had been 
asked which she would expect him to answer. 

` It's got to be done some time," he growled as he opened 
his writing-case. ‘* Might as well get it off my chest." 

A moment later the frown.cleared from his brow as 
the study door opened, and round it appeared the head of 
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* * [ say, who's “ Weeping Willow” ?' demanded Jeff abruptly.” 


Burge, a comrade in the Fifteen, and the school’s champion 
boxer. Though his strength and powers of enduranco 
were prodigious, he was the most peaceable and good 
natured of men. 

'* Are you busy ? ” he inquired. 

Jeff's tooth had at last ceased aching, and he was in the 
mood for a chat. 


“ No, old sport! Come in, always glad to sce you," he 


ceriel, pushing his writing-case aside. 
The visitor sank into a hammock chair which creaked 

rather ominously bencath his weight. 
-what was I going to tell you ? " he murmured 
in his deep voice. 


'* Let's see- 
" Oh—one thing, I’m going to apply 
for the post of fighting 
editor of the Chronicle." 

"D'you mean you're 
going to contribute a column 
on boxing ? " 

"No fear,” chuckled 
Burge. “Td undertake tho 
editor’s fighting—interview 
roughs like yourself when 
you call. I hear you intend 
to slaughter friend Arling.” 

. It was evident that 
Jordan had been repeating 
his little jest.. Jeff felt 
vexed ; it did not seem fair 
that an account of what 
had been said in the privacy 
of the editor's study should 
be blazoned abroad. 

“ Arling asks for trouble, 
and seems astonished when 
he gets it," he grumbled. 
“ Look here, Burge, I know 
it takes a lot to rouse your 
temper, but you wouldn't 
stand a fellow kicking you 
in the dark.” 


'"Shouldn't like to try 
hoofing a person in the 
dark. You might kick the 
wall, and stub your own 
toe." 


. "Oh, it’s no joke!" 
replied Jeff. ‘‘ You know 
I’m speaking about that 
rotten poem. It’s a mean 
thing to make out you're 
privileged to sling insults 
at people so long as it’s 


(See page 24.) done in print." 
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“ When's che fight to come off ? " inquired Burge with 
a grin. 

“ Tush, of course, I don’t mean to have a scrap with him,” 
snorted Jeff, then added rather vaguely, ' I'll fight him 
with his own weapons." 

* Write poetry about him ? " 

“ No, you ass, but I'll make him look a fool, same as he 
likes doing to other people." 

The boxer laughed, and shook his head. 

* Arling’s all right," he said, “and I should leave him 
alone." 

“ Why, d'you think I'm afraid of him ? " 

** Not a bit, but it seems to me there's no need for you 
to cut up rough because your name was mentioned in that 
poem. Besides, I know I should think twice before I 
started trying to make Arling look foolish. Ho’s a clever 
chap. He’d be bound to score off you in the end." 

Jeff's natural obstinacy was always roused by opposition. 

“Well, we'll see," he growled. “I fancy I can take 
caro of myself. 
forward way I shouldn't have minded. But he won't 
come out into the open, and that’s what I can't 
stand.” 

The kindly Burge, finding that his effort to restore peace 
was doing more harm than good, thought it advisable to 
change the subject. 

" Have you heard about old Yapton’s latest?” he 
inquired.  *''Pon my soul, I believe the man's going 
dotty." 

Mr Yapton, it must here be explained, was one of the 
School governors, and a constant thorn in the flesh of the 
headmaster. He was an old man who, in his declining 
vears, had grown eccentric and miserly. Of late, owing to 
failing health, he had been seldom seen outside his own 
grounds which, since the war, had fallen into a state of 
sad neglect, the owner refusing to pay the increased rate 
of wages demanded by a gardener. Formerly he had made 
occasional appearances on the playing-field, or had taken 
it into his head to stroll round the school buildings, such 
visitations being invariably followed by  fault-finding 
letters to the Head. 

“ I thought old Yapton had dried up," remarked Jeff. 

“ No fear, it appears he's very much alive. I heard two 
of the masters laughing about it outside their common- 
room. It appears that Yapton, wandering round his 
wilderness, finds a hole in the roof of one of his green- 
houses, and a tip-cat lying inside. He sends a note to the 
Head saying he's sure it was done by some boy belonging 
to the school, and that such dangerous and destructive 
playthings ought not to be 
allowed. Imagine one of our 
fellows—-me or yourself, for 
instance—walking half a mile 
to play tip-cat in the road. 
That's the only place the 
thing could have been hit 
from.” 

“What a lunatic he must 
be. Of course, the Head would 
know its all rubbish, but 
things like that are bound 
to worry him, and it's we 
who get the' benefit when he's 
riled.” 


“I expect if he wasn’t 
a governor Kelswick would 
have kicked him long before 
now," chuckled Burge, rising 
from his chair, and stretch- 
ing his muscular arms. ‘ By 
the way, talking about kicking 
reminds me of what we were 
speaking about just now. I 
don’t see there’s any need for 
you to make a fuss about that 
rotten poem. Anyway, I 


If he’d answered my question in a straight- - 


Camouflage for Bathers : or, how to fool a hungry crocodile. 
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shouldn’t go badgering Arling about it; 
let the whole thing drop." 

“ Oh, I don't see that," answered Jeff, determined not 
to show any inclination to lower his flag. “ He's asked 
for trouble, and now he's got to have it."' 

Next morning, as he lay half-awake after the getting-up 
bell had sounded, there drifted into Jeff's mind a recollec- 
tion of having told two fellows in the Sixth that he meant 
to get even with Arling. If he let the matter slide, then 
both Burge and Teal would regard him as one of those 
wind-bags who utter threats which they never intend to 
carry out. No, he would certainly hit back, though it 
was difficult to decide on a plan of campaign. 

“Good mind to start a rival magazine, and guy the 
Chronicle," he pondered. 

The idea was abandoned almost as soon as it occurred. 

“ That's no good," thought Jeff. “Its a kid's game— 
starting new magazines." 

In the lower regions of the school a question of this 
kind was easily settled ; the offended simply chased the 
offender, and smacked his head ; but in the sedate atmo- 
sphere of the Sixth such primitive methods were impossible. 
Jeff decided that he must think' it over, and wait & favour- 
able opportunity for erossing swords with the editor of 
the Chronicle. Half an hour later he met and passed the 
subject of his thoughts in the study corridor without a 
sign of recognition being exchanged between them. It 
was a thing which often happened when fellows were in a 
hurry, but Jeff chose to take it as a deliberate cut, and strode 
on to his study more than ever determined to get even 
with “ Weeping Willow." 

As yet he had said nothing to Felix about the quarrel, 
but “little pitchers have long ears." It need hardly be 
said that Elston [I sympathised warmly with his brother, 
and considered that a copy of the July Chronicle ought to 
be burnt by the hangman before the eyes of the whole 
school. 

Felix was a pugnacious young person, and felt obliged 
to take up the cudgels on his brother’s behalf, though the 
latter was in no need of such assistance. 

It was during the twenty minutes’ ‘ break " in morning 
school that the younger Elston rushed like the unthinking 
horse into the battle. With clenched teeth, and a look of 
high resolve he bore down on Arling minor, a class-mate 
in the Upper Fourth, who, with his chum Latimer, was 
strolling round the quad. The pair were peacefully 
devouring what remained of a half a pound of mixed 
biscuits, taking it in turns to dip a hand into the crumpled 
paper bag. 


much better 


" Yah —' Weeping Wil- 
low' !" cried Felix. *''Good 
thing if you did weep some- 
times. It might wash your 
dirty face.” 

Arling was amazed. For 
the moment he had not the 
slightest idea why this taunt 
should be hurled at him, or 
what it meant. He drew in 
his breath, got a biscuit- 
crumb into his wind-pipe, 
and for some seconds he was 
shaken by a violent fit of 
coughing. Tears came into 
his eyes. 

‘“There—look at him!” 
said Felix, sternly. “He's 
weeping now.” 

“I say, Elston, have you 
gone off your onion?" in- 
quired Latimer, resenting this 
interruption of a quiet lunch. 
“ Strikes me where you ought 
to be at this moment is in the 
padded cell." | 

“ He ought to be muzzled, 
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and taken to the vet.," gasped Arling, at last recovering 
sufficient breath to allow him to speak. 

* * Willow Junior,’ that's what you ought to be called," 
declared Felix. ‘‘ That's your brother’s name, so I suppose 
it's yours—the name he puts to his silly poems." 

A light began to dawn on Arling’s mind. He had 
heard & rumour of the passage-of-arms which had taken 
. place in the editorial sanctum the previous afternoon. 

“ You and your brother must be a pair of duffers if you 
can’t understand a joke," he scoffed. '' You see the bit 
of pink sugar on this biscuit ? Well, that's about as much 
brains as you've got between you ! " 

With & whoop of defiance Felix sprang forward, and 
made an attempt to grab the bag of biscuits and tear it 
from Arling's grasp. Latimer promptly came to the aid 
of his chum. Two to one, they not only repulsed the foe, 
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“* When's the fight to come off ?' inquired Burge.” 
(See page 26.) 


but seized his cap and flung it into space. It descende:l 
on the pages of an open book in the hands of a Fifth Form 
boy named Ludlow, who had allowed his mind to wander 
in the previous evening's prep., and was now endeavouring 
to make up for lost timo. 

" Here, what are you chucking this at me for?” ex- 
ploded the student. ‘‘ Cheeky young hound ! " 

Ludlow jumped to the conclusion that the missile had 
been flung by the boy who stood bare-headed. He chased 
Felix round the quad., drove him into a corner, spanked 
him heartily with the cap, then crammed it down his neck, 
bursting the collar off the back stud. 

“ There ! " said Ludlow, “ that's what you get for being 
rude to a gentleman, you little beetle. Next time you do 
it you'll find yourself popped straight into a killing-bottle." 

It was unfortunate that, in class, Felix and Arling II 
sat one behind the other, at the ends of two desks on the 
left-hand side of the aisle which ran up the centre of the 
room. During the first quarter of an hour of the last 
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lesson of morning school the sight of his enemy, sitting 
just in front of him, became to Felix almost intolerable. 
At length he stretched out his leg, and attempted to apply 
the toe of his boot to the expanse of grey trousering visible 
beneath the peak of Arling's Eton jacket. 

* Elston '—what are you wriggling about for ?"' cried 
Mr. Pawle. “Sit still, or I'll make you stand out.” 

For full five minutes there was silence, broken only by 
the scratching of pens ; then the master spoke again. 

“ Lloyd, I wish you'd go across to Mr. Routh; give him 
my compliments, and ask him if—er—no, perhaps I'd 
better go myself." 

Mr. Pawle left his desk, and strode down the room; 
he paused for a moment before passing out through the 
door. 


"Go on with your work," he commanded, ‘If I 


hear anyone talking when 
| come back I shall take 
his name." 

A moment later sounds 
of whispered conversation 
were audible in various parts of the room. 
Sy Arling leant back and stretched, both arms 
oh extended, and a wondrous sky-blue pen- 
holder lightly held between the fingers of 
his right hand. Instantly Felix saw what 
ought to be done. He grasped a flat wooden ruler and 
with it smote upwards—a dexterous flick, which sent the 
penholder twirling high in the air. 

What followed happened in far less time than it takes to 
describe. The pen fell on the floor in the middle of the aisle ; 
Felix made a dash to secure the trophy, but Arling was just 
as quickly on his feet. The two boys seized each other, 
and, for à second, stood swaying backwards and forwards 
like a pair of toy wrestlers worked by a piece of string. 
Latimer sprang to assist his chum, on seeing which, Jake, 
the faithful friend of Elston II, felt impelled to take a hand 
in the game. 

The struggle now took the form of an evenly matched 
serum, and for a moment or so the shove continued without 
either side giving ground, then, from his seat on the back 
desk, arose Brigson, the heavy-weight of the class, to whom 
disorder of any kind was so powerful a magnet as to be 
quite irresistible. 

“ Play up, Aberford ! " whooped Brigson joyously. 
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The force of his charge drove the whole scrum staggering 
up the aisle. A misguided, though well-meaning, youth 
named Plum, with some idea of checking the tumult, stuck 
out his leg; Latimer tripped over it, and the whole mass 
of combatants went down in a heap on the floor. 

“Get off! Don’t kneel on my neck, somebody !”’ 
gasped Felix, dimly conscious that his nose was being 
thrust forcibly into Latimer’s waistcoat pocket. 

" Who's trying to shove his silly elbow down my 
throat ?" sputtered Jake. 

Brigson, who it may be said was, at home, the joy of an 
infant sister, was the first to regain his feet. 

‘* Upsee—daisy ! "' he cried. 

Slowly the pile of human bodies untangled, and rose, 


gasping for breath. Every boy stiffened himself for a 
renewal of the fray, then suddenly all went as limp as so 
many rags. 

“ No, don't move," came the voice of Mr. Pawle in acid 
tones from the door. *'Stand just where you are." 

The speaker took a small black notebook from his 
pocket. 

“ Latimer,—Elston,—Jake," he murmured as he wrote. 
“ Arling, and—and, of course, Brigson." 

The award of impositions might have been regarded as a 
fitting termination to & regrettable affair. But it was by 
no means ended. By the hand of Felix Elston, and in the 
fertile soil of the Upper Fourth, had dragons' teeth been 
sown. The astonishing harvest was to follow in due time. 


CHAPTER III. 


LOST LUGGAGE. 


DEN, I'll write to him my- 
self, and ask if he can 
spare us an evening as he 
did last year," said Mr. 
Kelswick, who had been 
discussing with the senior 
prefect & question con- 
cerning the school Debat- 


ing Society. | 

* Thank you, sir," 
murmured Eden. “If 
we can get Mr. Griffin, 


then the programme will 
be complete.” 

The end of morning 
school on Saturday brings 
with it a sense of relief, 
as marking the close of 
another week’s work. Even the Head seemed to share this 
feeling ; he leant back in his study chair with a genial smile. 

" Eden,” he said suddenly, “‘ do you ever play tip-cat ? ” 

" Play what, sir ? ” gasped the astonished senior. 

“ Possibly you've never heard of the game," returned 
Mr. Kelswick, with a laugh. ‘‘ It’s years since I saw a boy 
playing it, and I thought it had gone entirely out of fashion. 
A tip-cat, let me tell you, is a piece of wood, tapered to a 
point at each end. Striking it with a stick, as it lies on the 
ground, causes it to spring into the air; then the player 
takes a slog at it, with the idea of hitting it as far as he can.” 

Eden still looked mystified. 

** You haven't noticed any member of the school playing 
tip-cat ? ” 

* No, sir." 


A Haniper for the Head ! 


“I thought not, but Mr. Yapton seems to imagine we 


have taken it up as an out-door sport. I have received 
a complaint from him that he found a tip-cat which had 
broken the roof of one of his greenhouses. He jumps to 
the conclusion that the damage must have been done by 
some boy belonging to this school." 

“ He must be a " began Eden, then checked himself, 
as if thinking it advisable to leave the remark unfinished. 

“ I've replied, assuring him that tip-cats are never used 
here," chuckled Mr. Kelswick. “Im glad it wasn't a 
cricket-ball; though it would need a Herculean slog to 
send a ball from our playing-field into Mr. Yapton’s 
grounds." 

“ The sort of hit Harlock might have made, sir," suggested 
Eden, with a twinkle in his cye. 

Mr. Kelswick nodded, and for a moment remained silent. 

* I wonder how many of the tales told about that boy 
are true ? " he murmured. *'It must be twenty years or 
more since he was here—before my time, anyway." 

Most old boys are clean forgotten two decades after the 
date when they were first numbered with the Past, but 
Harlock's name was still mentioned at Aberford. His 


"you know, Eden, Mr. 


fame had become legendary, and if half the feats with 
which he was credited had been actually performed he 
must have been a most extraordinary specimen of boyhood. 
His school career, it was said, had terminated prematurely, 
though amid a display of fireworks of his own providing. 
He was credited with having once hit a cricket ban clean 
over the big oak behind the pavilion, and there was a spot 
still named ** Harlock’s Leap," where he was said to have 
once risked broken bones by jumping from what was called 
the Terrace, over the fencing of iron hurdles which ran 
along the foot of the embankment. 

“ I suppose there really was such a person," 
* I sometimes wonder if he's just a myth.” 

“ Oh, no, I’ve seen his name on one of the old registers,” 
answered the Head. “I’ve never heard what became of 
him, though I fancy someone told me he went abroad. By 
the way, we are playing our first match this afternoon, 
aren't we?" | 

“Yes, sir, against Chedland. I suppose we shall win, 
though I believe their team’s a bit stronger than it was 
last season." 

The headmaster nodded, and it seemed as if the inter- 
view had come to an end. With a murmur of: ‘ May I 
go, sir ? " the senior prefect rose to leave the room. 

“One moment," began Mr. Kelswick. “Of. course, I 
was merely joking when I asked if any of the boys played 
tip-cát, but there's & serious side to it, all the same. As 
Yapton seems to have become 
obsessed with the idea that the boys are allowed to run 
wild, and do what they like. Of course, that’s a mistake, 
but we must be careful not to give him any real cause for 
complaint. When boys are going in and out of town they 
must be quiet, and not linger about when they pass his 
gates. The loud ringing of bicycle bells has, been ohe of 
his grievances.’ 

“ I'll speak to the other prefects, sir. I can't say I've 
seen any disorder outside Mr. Yapton’s gates, and a cyclist 
has to ring his bell when he gets to the corner of the road." 

Mr. Kelswick nodded. 

** Well, just give the fellows a hint when you've got the 
chance. I don’t want to hear from Mr. Yapton again.”’ 

The match was not one of those fixtures which caused 
any great excitement in the school, but Jeffrey Elston 
welcomed it as a sign that the football season had begun 
in earnest. After dinner he lost no time in getting changed, 
then went to his study to write a note, which a friend had 
promised to take to a tradesman in the town. 

He had left his study door open, and, as he bent over his 
table, he heard a sound of footsteps and a murmur of voices 
in the corridor. A moment later he started, as the point 
of a stick gave him a dig in the back. 

“ Hullo, Elston, so you're still alive, eh ?” 

Jeff swung round, and surveyed the speaker with a grin. 

“Why, it's old Notting!" he exclaimed. ‘‘ Where 
have you sprung from ? " 


said Eden. 
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The visitor was a former class-mate, who had left the 
school six months ago. In addition to his walking-stick, 
he was carrying a mackintosh and a small leather bag. 
Eden was by his side. 

" Had to come to Aberford on business," explained 
Notting, “ so I thought I'd trot round and have a look at 
the school." 

“Youd better stay and watch the match," suggested 
Jeff. 

“That’s what I'm going to do," replied Notting. ''See 
you again later on." 
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“< Yah—" Weeping Willow" !* cried Felix. ‘Good thing if you did weep sometimes.’ " 


The visitor passed on up the corridor, and disappeared 
into Eden's study. Jeff turned to finish scribbling his 
note, pleased to see an old friend, and little imagining to 
what strange results this chance meeting would lead. 

-The match against Chedland ended in a win for the school, 
with a score of two tries to nil. Notting was among the 
spectators, but before the end of the game he had left the 
ground, accompanied by Mr. Kelswick. Jeff having 
changed, loitered about for & time discussing the match 
with other members of the team, then made his way to 
the study corridor, where he encountered Eden. 


“ By the way, isn’t Walmer the glue-man, your uncle ? ” 
asked the latter. 

“Very much so," grunted Jeff. 

“ I thought he was; I noticed his portrait in the Daily 
Pictorial.” i 
| * Why, what's he been doing now ? " 

“I think it says he was leader of a deputation which 
went to interview the Ministry of Something-or-other,” 
answered Eden vaguely. ''Come to my study, and you 
can see the paper." 

They entered the senior profect's den, where a copy of 
the Daily Pictorial was lying 
on the table. Jeff refused to 
show any enthusiasm over 
the doings of his august 
relative. The portrait was a 
good one, and for a moment 
he felt as if the’ searching 
eves of Uncle Rupert were 
fixed upon him with a look 
of cold disapproval. 

'* Yes, that’s the man, right 
enough," he growled, as he 
tossed the paper back on to 
the table. *' Hullo, doesn't 
this belong to Notting?”  . 

He pointed to a small 
brown bag which was resting 
on the window-ledge. 

“That’s just like him— 
careless beggar!” cried 
Eden. ‘‘ He said he'd leave 
it here while he was watch- 
ing the match. The Head 
asked him to have a cup 
of tea, and now he's gone 
off with his stick and mackin- 
tosh, forgetting all about 
his rotten bag." 

" Perhaps he’s 
back for it ? " 

‘ No fear. I saw him trot 
off down the drive, and his 
train goes at 5.32. It’s to 
be hoped that bag hasn't 
got any important business 
papers in it, or he may 
get into a row with his 
boss." 

Jeff glanced at his watch. 

"Ill bet you, if I ran 
to the station, I could 
catch him before the train 
goes," he said. | 

"It's more than I could 
do" murmured Eden. 
"Still, you could run me 
off my legs any day. D'you 
real think you could get 
there in time ? " 

* Pretty sure I can. Give me the bag." 

For a moment Eden hesitated ; though senior prefect, 
he was not entitled to give anyone leave to go into town at 
this hour of the day. 

* Look here," he began hurriedly, ' you don't want to 
waste time hunting round for the master oa duty, and 
waiting while he signs a permit. I'll put that right; I'm 
sure Kelswick won't mind. I'll go and speak to him 
myself." 

“ Thanks,” replied Jeff, catching hold of the bag. ''So 
"long !”’ 


coming 


(See page 26.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


` 
UP A TREE. 


OW Il chaff old 
Notting—tell him 
he ought to have 
his bag fastened 
to him with a 
chain," thought 
Jeff, as he dashed 
off down the drive. 

He had run 
nearly à quarter 

. of a mile before 
he rounded asharp 
corner, andheaded 
in the true direc- 
tion of the town. 
The roads here 
resembled the 

EE „i forks of a cata- 
pult, the angular space between them being occupied by 
the house and grounds of Mr. Yapton. 

Jeff reached the station long before the signal-lamps 
changed from red to green. Rather unwisely, he lingered 
on the platform, talking to Notting till the arrival of the 
train, which was five minutes late. 

* Good-bye, old chap. Take care of yourself," said 
Notting, as he waved a farewell from the carriage window. 
“Jolly good of you to have troubled about that bag.” 

Since Eden had promised to explain matters to the 
Head, there was no actual necessity for Jeff to be back 
at the school in time for tea. He had run all the way to 
the station, and he contented himself with commencing the 
return journey at a quick walk. He was more than half- 
way home before he changed his mind and broke into a 
trot. 

“ Better be back before the bell rings," he muttered. 
* Don’t want to have the whole dining-hall staring at me, 
and wondering where I’ve been." 

The road-lamps had been lit, and, two minutes later, 
Jeff paused under one of them to glance at his watch. 

“ My word, I shall never do it ! " he exclaimed. 

If he had not waited at the station for Notting's train, 
he might have been back in his study by now. "The thought 
vexed him, and made him all the more determined to reach 
the school in time to join theusual procession which thronged 
the corridors in response to the summons of the tea-bell. 
He quickened his pace, but had not gone more than twenty 
yards when he caught sight of something which caused 
him to halt, struck with a sudden idea. 

* Why not ? " he asked himself. 

In the hedge beside him was a gato, which, in white 
lettering, now scarcely visible, bore the inscription : 
** Bircroft—Tradesmen's entrance." It is long ago since 
Euclid gave to the world his great discovery that ‘‘ any 
two sides of a triangle are together greater than the third 
side," and the thought which had flashed into Jeff's mmd 
was that he would save time if, instead of running to the 
apex of the triangle and back on the other side, he cut 
straight across Mr. Yapton's grounds, and out through the 
front gates on to the Jasel Road, which ran past the school. 

*" I can keep clear of the house," he pondered. “Old 
* Tip-cat ' will be indoors, and there's been no one living 
at the lodge since he gave his gardener the sack. It’s 
quite safe.” 

No recollection of Uncle Rupert's portrait troubled him, 
as he pushed open the gate. He ran a little way, then 
paused to listen. The twilight of the autumn evening was 

fast deepening into dusk. Not a sound broke the stillness. 

: . * All clear ! " muttered the intruder. 

With a light, quick tread he pushed on, now turning into 
a side-path to avoid passing close in front of the house. 
He had never been in the garden before, and its neglected 
state made the task of steering a course all the more diffi- 


cult. The gloom was turned to positive darkness, here and 
there, by the heavy shadows cast by masses of overgrown 
evergreens, while in one place the fairway was blocked by 
the wreckage of a rustic arch, which had been blown down 
in a recent gale. 

Jeff blundered on, and presently halted on the edge of 
what had once been a tennis-lawn. With a fear that if 
he crossed the wide open space he might beseen by someone, 
he turned into a fresh path, and five seconds later found 
himself in a cul-de-sac, where the track he was on ended 
with a garden-seat surrounded with high yew hedges. 

“Hang it all!” he muttered. ‘‘ Where have I got to 
now? It’s like being in a blessed maze.” 

As he turned about, he fancied that, in the distance, he 
saw some white object in the centre of the path; but, as 
he looked, the thing vanished. 

** Too big for a cat," he thought. ‘‘ May be an old news- 
paper drifting about." 

He made a fresh cast, and discovered that he had reached 
the upper portion of the fruit and vegetable garden. The 
best plan now seemed to be to leave the path and take a 
bee-line aeross country. When he reached the hedge 
which formed the boundary fence on the Jasel Road, he 
could run along in its shadow till he came to the iron gates. 

* Gur—rrr—Wough ! " 

The sound, though subdued, made Jeff start as if a pistol 
had been fired close behind him. He had never taken into 


account the chance of Mr. Yapton's dog, Nestor, being | 


loose. It was & savage beast, and seldom allowed off its 
chain. 

“ Gur—rrr—Wough ! " 

" Gur—rrr !/ " 

This time the growl sounded a good bit nearer. Jeff had 
seen the animal, a huge bull-terrier, and had no intention of 
allowing it to come to close quarters. He leapt off the 
path, and plunged wildly through a mass of gooseberry 
bushes. Behind him, & crash of twigs told that the dog 
was in pursuit, and he crossed the fruit-bed at a speed 
which did not fall far short of his best performance in the 
hundred yards. i 

“ My gracious !”’ 

Jeff saw his only chance of escape, and seized it not a 
moment too soon. Six paces, or so, inside the hedge was 
a small chestnut-tree. He rushed to it, and swung himself 
up by the lowest branch, while beneath him he heard 
Nestor’s jaws close with a snap. 

** Wough !—-wough !—gr-rrr-rouch ! " stormed the dog, 
li'ting its massive body in clumsy leaps against the tree- 
trunk. 

“ You brute-—be quiet !  hissed Jeff, and clambered to 
a higher branch to make sure of being out of the enemy’s 
reach. 

So far from obeying the order to be quiet, the dog worked 
itself into a frenzy, and it dawned on Jeff that, if the row 
continued, it must, sooner or later, bring someone to the 
spot to find out the cause of the disturbance. There was 
no chance of hiding in the tree. Only a few withered leaves 
were left on its branches, and it was brightly illuminated 
by the light from a gas-lamp in the road. 

“ What on earth am I to do ? " 

Perhaps the famous Harlock would have clambered to 
the top of the tree, and taken a flying leap over the hedge 
into the road ; but, for an ordinary mortal, who had no 
use for a broken ankle, such a feat was impossible. Yet 
to drop inside the garden would certainly mean being 
badly bitten. Jeff realised that he was in for trouble, 
and could have kicked himself for his stupidity in attempt- 
ing the short cut. 

Suddenly the dog ceased barking, and pricked up its 
ears. From away at the house had come the sound of one 
of the ground-floor windows being opened, and the next 
moment a man was heard calling in sharp, querulous tones ; 
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'" Bowcher !—Bowcher ! 

"Sir?" replied a deep voice from somewhere in the 
garden. 

“ The dog's loose ; just go and see what he's making all 
that noise about." 

A cold chill went down Jeff's back as he recognised the 
last speaker as being Mr. Yapton. Now there would be a 
fine old row, some echo of which might even reach the ears 
of Uncle Rupert. As this last distressing thought flashed 
through his mind, he heard the sound of footsteps and 
knew that all chance of escape was gone. 

* Nestor !—Nestor, you rascal; what's the matter ? " 

The man Bowcher was evidently no stranger to the bull- 
terrier ; he seized it boldly by 
the collar, at the same time 
ordering it to be quiet, a com- 
mand which the dog obeyed 
after a whimpered protest at 
being interfered with in the 
performance of its duty. 

.'"* Now then—-just be quiet, 
will you ? " 

Bowcher stepped back a 
pace, and stood staring up into 
the tree. Jeff 
knew he could be 
seen quite clearly, 


* A moment later he started, as the point of a stick gave him a 
dig in the back. ‘Hullo, Elston, so you're still alive, eh ?’” 
(See page 28.) 


yet he remained silent, waiting for the man to speak first. 

" Have you found him ? " called Mr. Yapton from the 
house. '*'What's he been barking at ? ” 

'" Been chasing a stray cat, sir, I fancy," 
shouted in a clear, ringing tone. 

Jeff nearly fell off his perch in sheer amazement. The 
only explanation of the answer just given seemed to be 
that the man was so short-sighted as to be almost blind. 

“ Take him round to the stable-yard and chain him up," 
erdered Mr. Yapton. 

“ Very good, sir ! " shouted Bowcher, then in a low tone 
he added hurriedly: *'' Better stay where you are until 
I’ve got him on the chain. Pll come back, and tell you 
when it's safe for you to move." 

“ All right—thanks ! " replied Jeff in a hoarse whisper. 

Bowcher disappeared in the gathering darkness, hauling 
the dog along with him. Five minutes went by before he 
reappeared. 

" Now, young man, you can come down," he said, as 
he reached the tree. ‘‘ If that dog had heard you running, 
I might not have been able to hold him. He's a terror 


was the reply, 


‘when he's excited. What brings you here ? " 


3l 
Jeff dropped from the tree, and gave a hasty explanation 
of his misadventure. Standing now, face to face with his 
preserver, in the light which fell from the gas-lamp on the 
other side of the hedge, he got a good view of Bowcher's 
face and personal appearance. The man was wearing an 
old suit of clothes suited for rough outdoor employment, 
yet there was something in his voice and bearing which 
made it difficult to class him as a gardener. It would have 
been more easy to suppose him a steward or butler. He 
was sturdily built, and seemingly well-preserved for his 
age, which, at a rough guess, might have been set down 
as somewhere between forty and fifty. A black moustache 
gave a somewhat martial appearance to his face, the expres- 
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sion of which was profoundly solemn, save for an odd 
twinkle in the eyes. 

as It’ s awfully good of you to let me off and not make a 
fuss," began Jeff. ‘‘ T’m sorry I gave you this trouble." 

* Boys will be boys ! " replied Bowcher, with a chuckle. 
** Good thing that dog didn't get hold of you. Now, you'd 
better clear off." : 

The speaker led the way along the strip of turf in the 
shadow of the hedge. On reaching the front gates the pair 
came to a halt. 

" Look here, I really am very grateful to you 
began Jeff. 

“ Oh, that’s all right," interrupted Bowcher, with a 
laugh. *'Ishouldn't get you into a bother. Your name's 
Elston, isn't it ? Ah, I thought so. Well, in future you'd 
better keep your own side of the hedge. Good-night ! " 

“ Who on earth is that fellow ? " thought Jeff, as he 
stepped out into the road. ‘‘ He knows me, yet I could 
swear [I've never seen him before." : 

The boy had a good memory for faces, and he would 
certainly have recognised the man had they met on any 
previous oecasion. "The whole thing was a mystery. 
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(To be continued.) 
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North Gateway, Borcovicus. 


F you tramp over England from Bowness-on-Solway 
to the Tyne, you may still see traces of the great 
Wall built eighteen. hundred years ago by the 
Emperor Hadrian, to mark the frontier of Rome’s 

power in Britain, and to repel the inroads of the untame- 
able Pict. We are not told how long it took to build: 
ten years at least is the time reckoned by modern authori- 
ties, basing their calculations on the local facilities, the 
limitations of ancient engineering, and the setbacks 
occasioned by intermittent war It was twelve feet at 
least in height, and from six to nine feet broad, faced with 
shaped blocks of freestone, quarried locally, and filled with 
rubble and concrete. 

On its north side it was protected by a ditch, and on the 
south, at a distance varying from thirty yards to half-a- 
mile, ran a second line of earthworks for use in emergencies. 
A good military road followed the whole length of the wall 
between these two lines, along which reserves could be 
mobilised to meet a sudden attack. 

One is rather apt to picture the 
Roman occupation of Britain as a 
purely military undertaking, an affair 
. of a few years. A walk along the 
Wall corrects this impression. The 
weatherbeaten strength of the re- 
maining masonry, the vast scale of 
ditch and earthwork, the very 
grooves at the camp gate—grooves 
worn by Homan  waggon-wheels 
three inches deep into the stone— 
all testify the permanence of the 
old empire-makers who stayed here 
for close upon three hundred years, 
and meant to stay for ever. The 
Wall is eloquent of their ambition, 
their thoroughness, and (be it added) 
their fellow-humanity with ourselves. 

At Housesteads Camp you may 
Still wonder, if you will, at the 
flagged pavement of the general’s 
quarters, in which the bases of old 
pillars are yet to be seen; or at the 
great watering-trough by the south 
gate, built up of large paving-stones 
whose grooved edges are still locked 
together by lead that may have 
been melted into them by Roman 
plumbers (did these finish their 
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Wall. 


A Wonderful Relic of 
Roman Days in Britain. 


By E. GRAHAM SUTTON. 


contract within ten years, one wonders? 
Some authorities assign the watering- 
trough to a later period, but without 
saying whether it was the plumbers’ 
leisure that caused the delay !). 

But there are things that touch 
the imayination still more deeply: a 
ruined oven, built much according to 
the pattern of the ''camp kitchens ” 
we all know too well; a pit for 
cock-fighting, the Roman equivalent of the camp cinemas 
which broke the monotony of our own rest-camps; 
the southern slopes behind the lines cut into terraces, 
perhaps by homesick exiles in the hope of wringing some 
produce from the stony land, as they had seen vineyards 
terraced in their native Italy. 

In '* Puck of Pook's Hill" Mr. Rudyard Kipling exerts 
all his fine power of imaginative realism to recreate for us 
a Roman captain's life here in the old days :— 


“ The farther north you go the emptier are the roads. 
At last you fetch clear of the foresta and climb bare hills, 
where wolves howl in the ruins of our cities that have been. 
No more pretty girls ; no more jolly magistrates who knew 

.your father when he was young, and invite you to stay 
with them; no news at the temples and way-stations 
except bad news of wild beasts. There’s where you meet 
hunters, and trappers for the Circuses, prodding along 
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* Housesteads " (“ Borcovicus' of the Romans). 
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l Castle Nick, Mile Castle. 


chained bears and muzzled wolves. Your pony shies 
at them, and your men laugh. The houses change from 
gardened villas to shut forte with watch-towers of grey 
stone, and great stone-walled sheepfolds, guarded by 
armed Britons of the North Shore. . . . Red-hot in 
summer, freezing in winter, is that big, purple heather 
country of broken stone. Just when you think you are 
at the world's end, you see a smoke from East to West as 
far as the eye can turn, and then, under it, also as far as 
the eye can stretch, houses and temples, shops and theatres, 
barracks &nd granaries, trickling along like dice behind— 
always behind—-one long, low, rising and falling, and hiding 
and showing line of towers. And that is the Wall!” 


‘This picture is drawn from the last period of Roman 
occupation ; not thirty years later, in 410 A.D., the last 
legions marched southwards on their way to Gaul, leaving 
both Wall and Britain to look after themselves. The 
Wall's history since then is one of feud and strife; for its 
first holders bequeathed a long legacy of waríare-—Briton 
against Piet, Norman against Saxon rebel, Englishman 
against Scot—whose tradition lives in local memory to 
this day. But the wild setting of the ancient drama has 


changed very little; the long chain 
of foothills with their stony out- 
crop, the scattered sheepfolds, 
bleak fell and marshy valley, 
survive now as in the Romans’ 
time ; 3 and the old Wall still 
remains. 

Indeed, the wonder is that it 
has lasted so well. Where civilisa- 
tion has encroached on it, in 
villages and near main roads, the 
opportunity of good stone quarried 
and squared ready for the mason’s 
hand has been seized eagerly by 
generations of builders, and the 
Wall has vanished utterly Not 
long ago one of the last Roman 
milestones left on its original site, 
a great pillar of freestone set deep 
into the ground, was dug up and 
sawn in two for gateposts by a 
local farmer—an event eloquent 
of the manner in which, from age 
to age, the gradual vandalisation 
of the Wall has gone on un- 
hindered. 

Only in the wilder districts, 
where the rabbit watches your approach undismayed, 


and you may tramp for miles with hardly a sight 


of man’s handiwork save the old Wall itself, does 
it survive pretty much as Hadrian's builders left it. 
Thus we have nature’s isolation rather than man’s 
piety to thank for the preservation of an antiquity whose 
loss would be a national disaster. What is still left is . 
safe; for of late years the whole Wall has come under the 
protection of local societies, who are still excavating there, 
and are now given legal powers to prevent its further 
destruction. 


I may perhaps be allowed to add a note on the 
accompanying illustrations. — Housesteads and Chesters 
(a tell-tale name to Latin scholars) are the two big 
camps on the Wall; but there were forts or Mile-castles 
at regular intervals, and between these again small 
watch-towers with a * corporal's guard”: so that at 
any time an “8.0.8.” could be shouted from post 
to post along the whole length of the wall. Some 
of the villas, well behind the line, belonged to 


“‘civvy’’ contractors—which suggests that not even 
the war-profiteer is & modern invention ! 
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Captain of Footer. 


Being Letters from his Uncle to James Macalister Brown, 
of Severn Side School. 


By K. R. G. HUNT. 


Gannet's Mead, 
Gloucestershire, 
July 27, 1922. 

My Dear JiM, —I was 
delighted to hear you 
had been elected 
skipper of 
Side; as you say, it 
is twenty-eight years 
since I held that 
proud position, and it 

` js quite time one of 
~ the 


family should 
2 lead the old school 
again. And without 


dh: flattering you, I think 
bu, dead you will do it well. 
Knocked out by his Rival! Aro kon and «liat 18 
the first and main 
point. You say you don't “know as much as you 
ought about the tactics of the game. Well, don't 
let that worry you. Nobody in this world knows all there 
is to be known about it. Years ago I thought I did, but 
that was when I was young. Nowadays, I find out some- 
thing fresh every year, and that is what makes the game 
so fascinating. The very fact that you realise your own 
limitations is æ hopeful sign. 

Apropos of this, I will answer one of your questions now, 
without any more preamble. You say that the Rovers have 
asked you to sign amateur forms for them, and to play in 
some of the holiday games. Now, Jim, reading between 
the lines, I fancy this invitation is flattering to your soul, 
but that while inclination prompts you to accept, you fear 
you may lose caste with some of your fellows if you play 
with pros. You and I know, of course, that there are 
things in pro.-footer that we don’t like, but if fellows who 
have had the good fortune to be born under a lucky star, 
and to go to & Public School like Severn Side, and after- 
wards to Oxford, as I hope you will do in fifteen months' 
time, are going to give themselves airs and think themselves 
above playing with the pros., then who can wonder if pro.- 
footer is dirty. No, don't be a snob, Jim, but count 
youraelf lucky, and if you play with them, you will find the 
black sheep are not so many as you think, I won 't quote 
the obvious proverb, but you will teach these fellows some- 
thing, perhaps, of the Public School spirit, just as they 
will certainly teach you something of football. Of course, 
you'll have to make good with the Reserves first, but if 
you play in & couple of practice games, you will be all the 
better for it. Candidly, I don't think they will teach you 
much as to tactics, but I shall be very surprised if they do 
not speed you up.a great deal. That is the main point in 
which pro.-football is vastly superior to the amateur variety 


—they are so very much quicker on the ball, and that means , 


& tremendous lot. 

Now for your other queries. Most of them I am going 
to ignore for-the present, but I will come over the second 
Saturday of term, and watch your practice game, and I shall 
then be in a far. better position to tell you what you want 
to know. We shall have plenty of time for a chat. before 
I have to catch my train hack. There is one matter, 
however, that I am going to deal with in this letter, because 
whatever I see on September 30 will not alter my opinion, 
and also because I fancy from what you write that you are 
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Anyhow, I know you. 


taking & wrong view of it. It is pretty evident you have 
mapped out a very strict course of training for your team, 
and while I am all in favour of strict discipline being main- 
tained, I fancy you are going a bit too far. The chief 
essential in all training is absolute regularity, and in this 
respect a school team is well catered for. You fellows have 
regular meals, you get up and go to bed at regular hours, 
so that half your work is done for you by the school authori- 
ties. 

You suggest long runs, but I am not in favour of 
these. I may be wrong, but I fancy they tend to make a 
boy slow, and possibly muscle-bound..I am more in 
favour of short, sharp exercise, whatever form it may 
take. Sprinting practice, a series of short, sharp sprints 
of fifty yards, for instance; or bouts with the gloves or 
punching-ball, or ten minutes with the skipping-rope, can 
do nothing but good. All these tend to make you quick 
off the mark, which, as I have suggested above, is where 
amateurs usually fail when compared with pros. But if 
you draw up a regular training programme, you will run 
the risk of sickening some of your fellows of the whole thing. 
Example is better than precept, and it is also more infec- 
tious. If your team see you yourself indulging in skipping, 
boxing, and sprinting, they will not be slow to copy your 
example. Of course, there are some things where you 
must take a strong line. In my days, smoking at school 
was looked upon as a deadly offence; nowadays it is the 
custom rather to regard it as silly ; but from your point 
of view it is still a deadly sin, not because it is wrong in 
itself, but because it is bound to have a bad effect upon 
the play and stamina of a boy. This, and over-indulgence 
at the tuck-shop, I should certainly visit with rigorous 
punishment, but you will be wise, I think, if your training 
rules begin with the words: '' Thou shalt not," rather 
than “ Thou shalt.” 

Don’t forget, too, that a lot of serious danige may be 
caused in the first few weeks of the season by things so 
small in themselves that they would never affect a fellow 
once he was in real training. Generally the grounds are very 
hard and dry in September, and one of the first things you 
must consider are your football boots. Long studs on . 
such grounds may cause injuries which will affect your 
play for a long tame, and, while I do not believe in bars as 
a general rule, I have frequently used them in September. 
Short studs, however, are probably the best things you can 
get. Old boots, too, are infinitely preferable to new, and 
when the latter have to be bought, Taas used to prefer 
to use them for the first time on a very wet ground. New 
boots on a hard ground make trouble with one’s feet 
and blister them badly, and if you have to wear them, it 
is always worth while to smear vaseline or boracic powder 
over your feet first. 

Tt is no bad plan to use an old pair of light but strong 
walking boots for these early practice games. These are 
probably well worn to the shape of the foot. If you have to 
wear new boots, a good tip is one given me years ago by 
an old player. He urged me to get a pair a size or even 
two sizes too small, put them on one's naked feet, lace them 
up, and then sit in a hot bath for twenty minutes or half- 
an-hour. In this way the boot takes the shape of the foot, 
and does not stretch any further when you play on wet 
grounds. Doubtless, your.bootmaker will shudder at such 
a step, and I don’t suppose such drastic action is altogether 
good for the leather, but if you grease them well, it does 
not seem to do much harm, and it is certainly a great point 
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to get a boot that will not stretch subsequently and become 
too big for you. 

While I am on this tack, let me give you a word of warning 
about your practice games. It is difficult, especially for a 
boy, to remember that one’s muscles are not always in trim, 
and football imposes a severe strain upon them. There is 
no danger once the muscles are toned up, but if any of your 
fellows have been loafing about during the summer holi- 
days instead of playing cricket, or golf, or going long tramps, 
you will find that the thigh muscles in particular are not 
in a condition to stand a sudden and prolonged strain. I 
don’t say that a breakdown will occur,.but there is a danger 
that it may occur. If possible, therefore, see that you get 
some ball practice before you indulge in a hard practice 
game. 

You know, of course, my views about the value of a 
tennis-ball. I flatter myself that a good deal of what 
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football skill you possess is due to those games we used to 
play against the coachhouse wall. If you can prevail upon 
the powers that be to allow you to use the old squash-court 
for such practice, and go in a couple at a time to play a sort 
of foot-fives with a tennis-ball, you will soon find a vast 
improvement in the skill of your team. If you wear 
rubber shoes, you won't do any damage to the court, but, 


.of course, you will impress upon everybody that the ball 


must be kicked just as it comes, and, for preference, on 
the half-volley. i 

Well, Jim, I have yarned on at some length on a subject 
that is very dear to me, and have left myself no time for 
family news. As I have said, I shall see you in Septe:nber, 
I hope, but you may get another screed from me 
before then. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 
J. R. BROWN. 


The F ‘ire-Brigade. _ 


A Story of Bucolic Logic. 
By JOHN LEA. 


N one of Cotswold’s valleys, green and deep, 
| Where Progress seldom breaks her tranquil sleep, 
There lies, like debris from the hill’s high crown, 
A tumbled heap of buildings, called a town. 
Here summer’s glow, and winter’s frosty day, 
Come but like dreams and pass, like dreams, away ; 
Here rude reform is seldom known to chase 
Decrepit customs from the market place, 
And here the changoless years pass, one by one, 
Beneath the placid stars and kindly sun. 


Yet once, long since (tis pain to write it down), 

An innovation stole into the town, 

And restless souls their energy displayed 

By planting in its heart—a fire-brigade. 

The town was poor in water. What of that ? 

Resource supplied a hose and spacious vat, 

And these, on wheels, could bear enough, no doubt, 

To put the fiercest conflagration out. 

Last, came the horse, a beast of bulk and weight, 

. Whose speed, if slow, was certainly sedate, 

And youngsters to the station door would steal 

To watch the wonder munch his frugal meal. 

Thus ever ready stood the vat and hose, 

Which, long unused, enjoyed a long repose ; ; 

While the proud steed in his official stall r 
‘Grew old and bony, waiting for a call. 

* * * * * 

‘Fire on the hill! Fire! Fire! Athwart the skies, 
See how the jeering flames exultant rise; 
i Cleaving the night with many a savage stroke, 

While down, the steep recoils the rolling smoke. 

“ Send up your vat!” So taunts each flaming blade, 

‘We'll try conclusions with your fire-brigade. 


Send up your vat ; the truth shall soon be told 
That what we seize, is what we mean to hold.” 


The challenge finds response. With nervous speed 
rone fill the vat; some fetch the startled steed ; 
e the trace, and then with frantic goad 
Seu e and scramble up the rocky road, 
Till breath grows short, to wake the loud appeal : 
** Push up behind ! All shoulders to the wheel ! 
Get a move on! No time to let her stor ! 
Steady’s the word! Hurrah, we’ve reached the top!” 


And none had noticed in the eager haste, 

How, at each step, the water ran to waste, 

Shunning the fiery warfare (so to speak) i 
By dripping softly through an ancient leak. 


Now rings aloud the order: *'Fix the hose! 
Hands to the pump! The fire in fury grows! 
Each to his post, and every muscle ply 

As if you really mean to do or die ! ” 


But panic rules, as through the —' and glare 
The gasping throng search vainly here and there, 
Till all, with hope exhausted, sadly find : 

* Why, howaomebe ! -The hose is left behind ! " 
“What! Left behind ?" out rang the Captain's ire, 
More fiercely scorching than the angry fire, 
“What! Left behind ?" Alas, no words could tell 
The frightful wrath that made his bosom swell. 
But, while with speechless rage he seemed to choke, 
A man came running through the dust and smoke 
And cried: *'' Cheer up, sur! Never fret, says I. 
The water's leaked &way ! The vat is dry. 

So who's to blame ? The truth is clear as dawn: 


The hose ain't wanted when the water's gone!” _ 
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t LEEPIN' sickness," said Mr. Coggs, “is the scourgo - 


of Africa, from the Kooj-el-Jarub Cataract to the 

upper end of Lake Mooli-Nyanza, the Jazawari 

desert, and the 'ole of the Government offices. 

They cured me of it only just in time to stop me kcepin' an 

appointment at the cemetery ; and it was sleepin' sickness— 

an’ not what a Pussyfoot missionary said—as was respon- 

sible for the curiosest adventure with a lion I've ever 
'ad.?' 

Mr. Coggs was seated on the edge of the sink, and I 
was perched on a packing-case labelled bananas, and trying 
to keep my legs out of the reach of a pick-axe-like beak 
that was ever-and anon thrust through the open slats. 
The banana-case was the only piece of furniture I could 
find to sit upon—for, you see, I was in ** Jamlyn's." We 
were snugly ensconced in the dark little den behind thc 
shop; the shop itself was altogether impossible for pur- 
poses of conversation; and, so far as the stock would 
allow, I was listening to Mr. Coggs with his reminiscent 
stop well out. Crates, cages, boxes of all kinds, rose 
around us in tiers, right up to the ceiling, where the rafters 
were crowded with fowls. Beaks, tails and fingers 
protruded from hutches; even orange boxes were doing 
duty as temporary cages, and in the clover-scented twi- 
light you could see eyes, green, red and yellow—watching 

ou. 

i: Mr. Coggs was certainly worth .watching. Where 
he was not scarred he was tattooed, and the two forms 
of decoration frequently overlapped. His movements 
were eccentric—due to his never having quite recovered 
from the paralysis following his forty-seventh snake-bito 
—and also because of the things in his pockets. People 


“not in the trade " never cared to stand too close to Mr. : 


Coggs—there was no knowing what might not crawl out 
of his breast-pocket, or slide out at the bottoms of his 
trouser-legs. At present, nothing worse than a caracal 
kitten sat purring in the breast of his jacket—but theve 
was a ticking in one of his side-pockets that certainly was 
not made by his watch. 

He looked.as though his name should have been Lone 
Gulch Jeff—or Sol Saradin—anything “filmy.” But 
it was just Cogys, Mr. William Coggs, and he was an old 
and trusted servant of the firm of Jamlyn—the famous 
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animal dealers in St. George’s Road. Jamlyn’s was a 
modest bird-shop in the days when lions were kept in the 
Tower of London, five minutes’ walk up the road. To-day, 
Jamlyn's is known to every circus and Zoological gardens in 
Europe and America. 

Mr. Coggs rummaged through his pockets and found 
half a carrot which he pushed through the chicken-wire 
front of an adjacent cage. A sound like the crying of a 
baby instantly changed to a contented gurgling, and con- 
versation became possible—for a moment. Mr. Coggs 
relit his pipe, brushed a cockroach off his knee, picked 
another out of his buttonhole, and began to talk. 

" When I was in business with the young guvnor's 
granddad, on his animal farm at Kasai junction—supplyiny 
the different Zoos and menageries with stuff as fast as tho 
publie killed the animals with paper-bags and railway - 
station buns—I got the sleepin’ sickness bad. The old 
man 'ad a tract o' country that took rather over a fort- 
night to ride round on a fast horse. It was wired in in 
some parts and was patrolled by three young chaps an' 
myself, a dozen native boys, the spirit of loneliness. 
bubonic plague, slespin' sickness, an’ lions. We bred 
gnis, hartebeest, bontebok, blesbok, springbok, cru-bok, 
and every other bok. There was giraffes, ostriches, 
zebras and ant-bears—not to mention stuff the old man had 
imported because the climate suited it. A Colonel Chowder 
—out for his health—never touched nothing but lime-juice 
and cocoa after he ran into a herd of the old man's 
kangaroos e. 

“If you'll put your feet up on that block o' wood,” 
broke off Mr. Coggs, ‘‘ you’ll find Charlie won't worry 


. you so much—No, not that one, can’t you see it's a tortoiso 


—the one on your right. . . . you'll do! 

“ As I was sayin’, it was a nice quiet life on the whole. 
The natives was friendly, an' apart from rows amongst 
themselves or occasionally varying their menu by cookin' 
an aunt or two, gave us no trouble. We had ants an’ 
contipedes and scorpions; and cockroaches that moved 
the piano when they crawled underneath it; but, take 
it on the whole, it was a long sight peacefuller than tho 
‘land for 'eroes' we hear so much about. Even tho 
missionary, that stayed with us a fortnight once, liked 
the place—until the trouble with the Secretary bird occurred. 
You've seen 'em of course, like eagles on stilts, and if 
you've seen one tackle a puff-adder, you'd know why it 
costs you ten pounds, or'à week in quod, to kill one at tho 
Cape. 

'* We had one on our farm, a stand-offish fowl we culled 
the Private Secretary, to distinguish him from the general 
run that'll cadge kitchen scraps from anybody. The 
missionary bloke brought a little tabby-kitten with him— 
valued it no end—and one day it was missing. Tho 


- kitchen looked like a Cubist's nightmare after the ‘ Mish ” 


had done looking for his kitten. An' all the timo 
the Private.Secretary 'ud strut behind him and look 
wise as & Medical Board. Suddenly the kitten-cuddler 
looks 'ard at the Secretary, and puts 'is 'ead on one side. 
Then he puts 'is 'and to 'is ear an' comes closer, an' if 
he hadn't that very moment fallen over himself side-step- 
ping & scorpion, he'd have been laid out properly by the 
straight-left the Secretary aimed at him with one of his 
pile-driver feet. The Mish was up again in a moment, 
however, and makin’ further oral investigations. Then 
he catches sight of me an’, amongst a lot of observations 
which he afterwards denied, up and accused our Serpent 
Smasher of kidnappin' "is cat. 
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* Then he puts 'is 'and to 'is ear and comes closer." 


** ‘Give ’im a mouse, sir.’ I says, grinnin’ ‘and make 
the kitten feel at home,’ not taking it serious, you under- 
stand. All of a sudden the Secretary opens his mouth, 
and then—I don’t know if you've heard the Johnnies 
on the halls, chaps that can sing in two distinct voices, 
simultaneous—well, that's what old adder-crusher was 
doin’. He was shoutin' himself, an’ the kitten inside him 
was mewin.' It give me a fair shock. Of course, we 
soon had the case in hand. A boy on each wing, me on 


his legs, and the Mish holdin’ "is ‘at 
over the bird's head — an' so we 
marched 'im up to the house, for ali 
the world like a Saturday night job 
after closin' time. I never yet met 
the bird that could keep its meals 
plus a pint of salt an' water warm— 
but we had to keep the kitten in a 
parrot-cago, and the Mish for the rest 
of his stay used to walk backward: 
with an umbrella held in front of him, 
if the Secretary was about. 
*'Owever, as I was sayin'," con- 
tinued Mr. Cogys, ‘‘ if Charlie, there," 
with a nod towards the horn-bill in 
the banana-box, ‘‘hadn’t reminded 
me of the Secretary birds; the 
lions an’ the sleepin’ sickness was 
the chief flies in our margarine. We 
had a..doctor almost next door, as 
you might say, not more than forty 
mile away, at the outside—and com- 
missions and gov'ment experts galore, 
a-sitting on us and weighing us up, 
and taking samples of our blood 
away in little tubes, but it never 
come to nothing. The experts done — 
us no good as regards the sleepin' 
sickness. As for the fancy young 
gentlemen that blew in from time to 
time (with Bond Street kits, to have 
their photos took with a borrowed 
gun under their arm and one foot on 
a young rhino what had died a natural 
death), they equally failed to cope with the lions. The 
lions had brought live body-snatching to a fine art. I’ve 
known a cub steal a baby kangaroo out of its mother’s 
pouch whilst she was asleep. Our head Safari had a family 
of eight, we called 'em the octave—used to sleep in a row. 
One night he wakes up an’ finds himself with only enough 
notes for the five-finger exercise, so to speak. A lion had 
eaten three without wakin’ the rest.” 
At this moment the shop bell rang. It might have been 


, 


we marched ‘im up to the house.” 
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a dinner-gong, judging by the chorus it awakened from 
every Corner: of the warehouse. ' One cage in particular 
rattled in a most alarming manner. A hysterical laugh 
proclaimed its occupant to be a hyena. The whole served 
as a kind of triumphal flourish, heralding Mr. Coggs’s entry 
into the shop—where he served ‘a small boy with two 
white mice, and enriched the till with tenpence. It was 
no mere boast on the part of Jamlyn’s that they sold '' any- 
thing alive.” It had a negro employment agency which 
supplied circuses and jazz bands. 

When Mr. Coggs returned it was to find an enormous 
cockroach enjoying the warmth recently imparted to the 
sink by his seated person. He ‘brushed. the offending 
insect on to the floor and Jaunched the Caracal kitten after 
it. : 

* Rats 'em like a hedgehog," he said, casually, by way 
of explanation. “ L’sec, what was we discussin’ ? Oh, 
sleepin’ sickness, to be sure. Yes, it was after the Octave 
affair that we got it right where the turkey wears his wattle. 
Six of our best boys was down with it at one g0- 

* *Ooggs, says the 
guv'nor ; ‘ you d better 
step over to the doc,' he 
says. ‘I reckon it’s got 
beyond the painting with 
Tadine stage.’ The doc, 
you see, had a practice 
covering some forty 
square miles, where it 
was one-half faith-healing 
and the other half 
obituary notices. He once 
painted with iodine a kid 
born with three arms—— 
every day, regular for 
yoars—because it com- 
forted the mother. His 
district was mostly marsh 
and mosquitos—the sort 
that carry off young 
birds when they can’t get 
human blood, and as the 
little jaunt I was booked 
for meant an all-night 
ride, I judged it wasn't 

oing to be dull. 

* All the tribes round 
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was the size of a jerry pill-box, and the biggest was grand- 
father Albert Memorials with Mimmosa trees: on top of 
'em. Where there was & bit of ground to spare the little 
ant-lions was chuckling at the bottom of their little pits, 
and inviting the sporting locust to come down an’ try three 


«It was lucky I was on & donkey. Old Panky knew 
every inch of the country blindfolded—an’ she needed to, 
for the first touch of the sleepin’ sickness had already got 
me. Every now and then I'd come to and gquint around 
me, see the little meerkats-pretty little creatures something 


Jike that mongoose just above your head—sittin’ up on 


their haunches and starin'at me like & grand jury —tten 
I'd drop off to sleep again. I only had one serious spill— 
an' that was when Panky trod on a scorpion—but just 
missed its business-end luckily. I found myself on all 
fours trying to mount an ant-bear—and fortunately I 
didn't. He give & sweep with his tail that sent my hat 
spinning & dozen deem and the last I see of him was the 
hard ground just ubbling like one of these geysers before 
| it spouts. Many 8 man's 
broken his heart and & 
siopful of shovels trying 
t» dig out an aard vark. 
They can swim in dry 
earth like you Or mé 
-might in the Serpentine. 
“J found ‘Panky on 
an ant-hill where she’d 
fallen in love with a 
thorn-bush right at the 
very top. I hauls her 
down, climbs aboard, and 
settles down to it. 
Pretty soon ` her little 
pointed hooves stops 
playin’ ‘How Yer Going 
to Get 'em to Stay on 
the Farm,’ and slows 
down into somebody's 
funeral march — an’ I 
sinks into & deadly 
slumber only broken occa- 
sionally as Panky fell 
over a porcupine OT got 
the jumps when we 
sighted a buneh of tho 


about had a sort of trade E “I only had one serious spill.” old man’s white-tailed 


sign which they painted 

on their huts and what not. Our people, the Batoori, 
had an elephant for their totem, the Batalka on the 
lake-side favoured the baboon (an' very appropriate, 
too), whilst the doctor's chief patients, the Baman- 
gawato, being an uppish an' pernickative crowd, was lendin’ 
their patronage to the lion. An’ highly unpopular they 
was with most of the other tribes round them. Con- 
sequently, being wishful to see old London again some day 
I decided to go alone, an’ set off a bit before sundown 
with some grub, my Winchester, an’ Mrs. Pankhurst. 
Mrs. P. was a Somali donkey, calculated to find foothold 
on anything from & butter-slide to & window-pane. 

“The first twenty miles of that ride to the doctor’s 
always reminded me of these here photographs we used 
to see of the Somme. It made you feel like a cheese mite 
all alone: on & pound of Gruyére. It looked like a bit 


where I got my little packet at Beau Chateau la haut 
Clochey, in 1917. Every animal with a taste for digging 


had staked out a claim on that bit of country I had to ride . 


over. There was porcupine holes guaranteed to break 
the legs of the strongest horse ever foaled; an’ there 
was Aard Vark—that's Duteh for earth-bear—burrows 
big enough to bury the same horse alive or dead. There 
was Meerkat warrens, hundreds of acres of 'em, and lizard 
and rat holes where it wasn't scorpions an' trap-door 
- piders. Am ther? was white ant-hills. The smallest 


gnus. Gnus is subject to 

nerves, and carry on most extraordinary when they sees 
a man on horseback. | : Hel od 

« There was one old bull for ever following us at about 
a hundred yards’ distance. Solitary old gnus'll do that 
for days, sometimes. Once I mistook him for a lion, and 
shifted my Winchester to hand; then I told myself it was 
just fancy, Panky being calm enough—we was travelling 
against the wind—and skid off into another un’ealthy 
doze. There was things comin’ and goin’ all round us, 
little things on the ground, but them and the sound of 
old Panky’s hoofs only seemed to increase the silence. 
Once something perched on my shoulder. The moon was 
up—an’ every now an’ then I caught sight of an ant-bear 
makin’ the white ants realise what poor defences earth 
works is against a set of six-inch finger nails when there's 
a will behind 'em. The old bul —was-—still—i—£ollowin 
—us." l 

Mr. Coggs finished tho last remark on all fours under à 
rickety table loaded with cages. 

“Only a lizard out of its box," he said, reassuringly, 
“ thought it was a snake. Well, to get on with it, I suppose 
it must have been about midnight when we passes an old 
landmark. It looked at first like the ribs of & rowing boat, 
but as you got nearer to it, you saw it was the skeleton 
of an elephant. All around the ound was honeycombed 
with the burrows of carrion beetles that had quitted when 
the mine was worked out. There was at one time a little 
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* * Hold hard,’ says I, an’ starts fumblin' for the reins." 


mission near by where I once see the Missionary's kid l 
amusin’ hisself watching his little sister's big doll leanin*- 


against a tree, surrounded by vultures waitin’ for it to 
die. The kid told me they’d been there a matter of seven 
hours. I reckon they was gettin’ tired. But the mission 
was all deserted now .... driver ants. Nothing can’t 
afford to wait for 'em—an' when a herd of antelopes, 
some baboons, and the noocleus of a very fair private 
menagerie appeared in the back premises an’ intimated 
that they was still goin’ forward, the missionary reckoned 
he better join the movement. The ants come along later, 
swep’ through the cottage an’ away ten mile to the river 
where they turned south, and the track they left behind 
'em might ha’ been the track of a fire. Ullo!... what 
are yer starin’ over my shoulder for . . . what? . . ." 
. Mr. Coggs broke off suddenly, for he had noticed his 
concluding remarks had been rather lost upon me. There 
wassomething moving about that farther corner. Mr. Coggs 
followed my gaze. 

e ' Oh ! " said he, “blest if the hyæna ain't out. All 
right, you must put yourself in that cupboard there, it's 
only harness an’ truce.” Mr. Coggs took up a stable broom 
and made for the scene of action. Ten minutes later my 
lay self emerged and tcok up a position conveniently near 
the door whilst Mr. Coggs wiped his forehead, lit his pipe, 
laughed, and resumed. mE 

"I sat doubled up in the saddle, turnin’ one thing an’ 
another over in my mind, when we started on the last lap. 
I'd never known it worse—which was strange because it 
should have been the smoothest going of the whole journey. 
The Doctor was full of what he done, or had seen done ‘durin’ 
the great war, Daddy,’ and had laid down a wire net track, 
four layers thick, on the sand, for a goodish stretch before 
you came to his station. It was a godsend to the snakes and 
little jerboa rats that burrowed underneath by thousands 
and made faces at their old enemies the kites and secretary 
birds. You could always count on meeting a lot of these 
unfortunate fowls gazin’ down through the gratin’ most 
disconsolate at their dinners friskin’ about—safe under- 
neath the mesh! Always reminded me of starving kiddies 
you sometimes see, poor little beggars, flattening their 
noses against the window of a restaurong. 


' The birds flew up from under Panky's hoofs and made 


her jump a bit, but that couldn't have accounted altogether 


for her movements. They was erratic, not tosay convulsive. 
I've often wondered if donkeys was subject to sleepin’ 
sickness. I reckon Panky must have been. Sometimes 
She was movin’ in ragtime, sometimes like a hamstrung 
camel, an’ sometimes like a worm wot’s wearin’ a hook at 
one end and a big roach at the other. At ene part of the 
ride I dreamt I was back on the troopship with a couple o' 
thousand men an’ five hundred horses—all sea-sick. What 
with the Pankhurst waves an’ the sleepin’ sickness I felt 
so wretched I forgot to wonder if the old Gnu was still 
following. I simply didn’t care. I might have been 
ridin’ a cat-fish or an animated type-writer. I just wanted 
to go to bed. 

“ The movements of that donkey was awful. I’ve always 
though there was a lot to be said for Balaam, in spite of 
the way they always butter up his ass. Panky was movin’ 
now like a donkey-engine with a cracked cylinder. She 
seemed to hump her back till me Adam’s apple kind of 
wedged itself against my tonsils. Me 'at was jerked orf, 
but I couldn’t bother to get down an’ pick it up. Just 
sat tight an’ prayed for the doctor’s bungalow to heave in 
sizht. When next I opened my eyes we were heading 
straight for a little group of Hartebeests. Big antelopes 
they are, with long ‘ quarter-day ’-looking faces an’ barley- 
sugar horns. They was standing with their backs towards 
us and,the wind not blowing their way,didn’t tumble to 
our coming till we was only a few hundred yards away. 
When their leader catches sight of us, the result nearly 
jerked me wide awake. They turned cart-wheels, played 
leap frog over each other’s heads and then stretched it 
in a way that would have made Isinglass or any other of 
them big Derby winners look like ‘ also rans.’ The donkey 
swung round after them for a few yards in a curve that 
give me a sight of his tracks. For a moment the sight 
of 'em—not that I could see 'em plain—but something 
about them fair give me the creeps. Then I got back to my 
sleepin’ sickness. 

** A bit further on the Pankhurst rouses me with a stinger 
on the back of my head—delivered with her tail. ‘Hold 
hard,’ says I, an’ starts fumblin’ for the reins which I'd 
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et fall or: her shoulders. 


* Hold on, you equine deformity,’ 
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the doctor’s, inside of five minutes if I break your ugly 
? 


I says, ‘an’ may you die in. harness haulin’ cabbages along- neck in the ‘process. Take that 


the Mile End Road.’ I must have gone to sleep again 
searchin’ for those reins, an’ I supposed at the time it was 
the illness wot affected my sense of touch. Anyway, 
they was in & most ghastly tangle. They seemed like 


fifty pairs. Nes 
‘Next time I comes to, 
an’ the dawn was breaking. 


to keep my eyes open for three seconds at a time. We was 
in a pretty dusty state. I knew I was khaki colour an’ 
Panky originally white seemed about the same. For some 
curious reason 8ne gmelt most horrible—sort of ' Zooish.’ 
A porcupine rushed off to one side with a rattle when he 
clapped eyes on us. Then we comes in sight of the doctor’s 
‘Old Kitti-wai ’—his chief black assistant——was 
trottin’ along ahead, a gun slung across his shoulder. poor old Panky from underneath me. - 


shack. 


I gives him a feeble hail. 


though to raise his gun-—has another look . . 
a most horrible scream, chucking down his rifle; an' my 
' word ! 'ow that nigger did travel, to be sure. At that 


the trees was gettin' thicker 


It was as much as I could do 


right hand 
my arm up 


know where, 
in mid-air. 


«I was fairly fed up with the beast and I brings my 
down on her withers with a crack that j 


to the elbow. I'd have thought twice about At, 
if I'd known what was coming. | 

“ The Pankhurst gathers herself together, lets out a roar 
like a howitzer and sails up into the air, landing I don't 
‘bein’ too busy at the time doin! fancy stunts 
The sleepin’ sickness and a tree stump got 
me simultaneous, an’ the next I knew I was sitting up mM 
bed in the doctor's little blend of scullery and sanatorium 

. six weeks later. - 

“Yes,” said Mr. Coggs, fixing me with a solemn stare, 
« would you believe it ? What I took for a bull gnu was a 
lion after all. . 


. awful fond of donkey, y know—eaten 
. wonderful 


He looks round—makes as cunnin! . . . that an’ my sleepin’ sickness . . . must 
. and gives have been astride the lion for the last eight mile . . - and 
never known it... Mind yerself, there goes the shop 


very same moment Panky deliberately stops and scratches 


herself behind the right ear with her off hind leg. My 
eyes was shut for a second but I could feel her body 


curve round in a half hoop. 


« * Now, look 'ere, my lass,’ I says, ‘ we're goin’ to reach 


“The sleepin’ sickness 


J we cR. rsh ll 


and a tree stump got me simultaneous.” 


bell !” 
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This Story Ought To Rhyme! 


(But our pronunciation of the English language won't permit 
it to do so.) | 


By FELIX LEIGH. 


AM SUFFOLK was a farmer's boy, 
S A perfect country goose. 
To Jook alive and learn his trade 
This bumpkin didn’t choose. 
“Go, till the land," the farmer said. 
He couldn't have done worse, 
For Sammy harnessed to the plough 
A cow, and not a horse. 


The farmer frowned, and 
cried, '* You are 


Behaving like à freak." ` 


Whereat the led sat down 
and wept 


As if his heart would break. 
But oheeting up in half-#n- 
hour, | 

He whistled soft and low, 
As right into & field of wheat 
He drove the patient cow. 


Quoth Sam, “PH larn the 
farmer not : 


To treat me as & foe. j 


PU take th' Barkshire pig 
to th’ forge, 
And fit it with a shoe." 
But when the farmer Saw 
his pig 
Well shod, in angry mood, 


He bellowed, “ If you don't 
clear out 


pl have to shed your 
blood ! ” 


When Sammy, dull and luckless wight, 
These words of menace heard, 

“The lion in his den," he thought, 
“It isn't safe to beard." | 

So now he's got & job in town, 
Far from his native mould, 

As office boy. Will he go back ? 
He wouldn't if he could 4 


in 


- 
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Notes for the Coin 


A PUMP FOR A MODEL STEAMER. 


THOSE boys who possess a model steam- 
boat, or who contemplate making one, 
. will be a trifle bothered about the business 
of a pump, no doubt. It is a well-built 
model steamer that does not leak at the 
propeller shaft, and no matter how well 
built, if the weather is rough, the boat is 
bound to take a quantity of water aboard. 

When the little craft is in the middle of 
the pond you cannot lift her out to empty 
the bilges. The little boat just has to 
struggle on to the other side, and he is 
lucky if the water inside her does 
not put out the furnace fire, thus 
rendering the boat helpless to drift . 
ashore to leeward, or to take the 
route many good ships have taken 
before—that is, to tne bottom. 

Here, obviously, a pump that is 
worked by the engine is needed. 
You can fit one up yourself quite 
easily, and it will work splendidly 
if the boat's engine is a fairly 
powerful one. The idea is to press 
a small oscillating cylinder and pis- 
ton into service. 

Select & spot for the erection of 
your pump in the bottom of the 
boat, so that it will be out of the 
way of any other working parts. 
Then fit up an arrangement as 
shown in the sketch for a face 
valve and shaft supports. To the 
boy who knows how an oscillating 
cylinder works, the picture will 
explain itself. To others, a little 
explanation is needed. 

The crank on the shaft, when it is 
turned, works the piston up and down 
and sideways. Thus the cylinder itself 
is oscillated, working on the pivot A. So, 
you see, when the shaft is revolved in the 
direction indicated by the arrow, the 
piston is drawn up when the steam port 
in the cylinder is against the pipe lead- 
_ing into the bilge water. This fills the 
cylinder with water. . . 

On its downward stroke, the cylinder 
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has been oscillated, so the steam port in 
the cylinder is now against the pipe 
leading overside. Thus, the water is 
pumped into this pipe. This little pump, 
worked by a band from the flywheel on 
the propeller shaft of the boat, is always 


' in action, and any water that gets into 


the bilge is pumped out. 


The reader may wonder how he is to 
determine just where to fix these two 
pipes so that the hole in the cylinder will 
move from one to the other when the 
pump is in motion. Nothing is more 
simple than to find this. 


PIPE 
LEADING 
OVERSIDE 


9 — 


-LEADING TO 


— PALGE WATER 


In the hole in the cylinder insert a 
piece of lead taken from a lead pencil, fit 
the whole pump up except the pipes, then 
work the flywheel. After oscillating the 
cylinder a time or two, take it off and you 
will find that the lead has marked a tiny 
arc on the faee valve of the pump. At 
the extremities of this arc, then, the holes 


-e ^r, nab ba bored-and ‘the. pipes: soldered in. 


Of course, when the boat’s engine is 


CTION PIPE - 


and Curio Collector, the Amateur Bench-worker 


reversed, this pump will not pump out 
water, but will pump air down into the 
bilges. This is rather useless, but does 
no harm. It is when the engine is going 
ahead that the pump must function. 


G. PROUT 
* * —— s 
: MAKING AN ELECTRIC KITE. . 


WOULD you like to possess an “ electric " 
kite, or, in other words, make yourself 
a kite capable of flying.to a considerable 
height and drawing down to the earth 
the free electricity from the atmosphere 
in visible form, so that it can be scen 
flashing and sparkling like & miniature 
lightning storm? It is very ‘readily 
done, and forms a most amusing and 
instructive thing. An ordinary kite can 
be made to serve, but it is much better 
to make a special one for the purpose. 
This is done by taking two deal rods, 
about an inch wide, quarter inch thick, 
and three feet long, and fastening these 
firmly together at the centre, so that they 
will form the letter *“ X." Over this, 
and firmly secured at each corner, stretch 
a sheet of silk, so as to form the kite. 
This covering should not be strained 
tightly, but hang a Irttle loosely, securing 
at the centre by passing a string through 


the wood at the middle of the '* X," and 
passing this 


through the silk. This 
permits a certain amount of play, and, 
when flying, gives more ''lift" to the 
kite. The larger you make your kite, 


the higher it will fly ; but, from the point 


of view of the electricity it will bring 
down, size does not greatly matter. 
The tail is best made from two or three 
long ends of calico, and is an essential 
feature in preserving balance . while 
flying. Now for the collector of our 
current that is to give the sparks. This 
should be fixed at the highest point of 
the kite, and should consist of three or 
four thin copper wires, brought off to 
a sharp point, and projecting straight 
from each other. These wires should 
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stand out a few inches, pointing directly 
upwards into the air. 

The string, by which the kite is flown, 
must be really strong, and should be 
prepared by soaking for an hour or two 
in strong salt and water, and the upper 
part should be directly connected with 
the copper wire accumulator carried 


Fig. (top).—Medallion of Commodus, with laureate bust. 


rin AN, in a D. 179, was engaged 
Germany, and in 
of Britennioas (see legend on illustration). 


Fig. 2.—First brass of Galva, when 70 years of age. 


above the string-loop that holds the centre 
of the silk to the cross-bars. On the 
other end of the string (that is, the one 
nearest the ground), a length of about 
three feet of silk cord must be tied, and, 
where these join, a large key or other 
metal object should be tied in. It is 
important that this lower length of silk 
cord is kept quite dry, so as to interrupt 
the flow of the current and prevent it 
passing to the earth in silence. | 
. Now, let us suppose that the day is a 
favourable one, and that the kite has been 
flown to a considerable height. The 
electric fluid in the atmosphere will be 
attracted by the copper wire “ collector,” 
and is stopped by the silk cord, at the 
juncture with the string where the key 
or metal was tied in. Vivid sparks and 
flashes will be constantly given off, 
varying according to the state of the air 
where the kite is being flown. 


Simple and easy as this sounds, you - 


must be careful in flying such a kite— 
particularly in thundery weather. At 
all times, the string ought to be passed 
over an iron or metal railing after leaving 
the hand, and it should never knowingly 
be flown when thunder is near. If it 
should be up, do not touch it until the 
storm has completely passed. Summer 
evenings and clear frosty days in winter 
yield surprisingly good displays of sparks 
and flashes; but, in this respect, every- 
thing depends upon the amount of elec- 
tricity available in the atmosphere. 


H. W. CaNNiNG-WRIGHT. 


in a campaign against 
A.D. 184 was in Britain, receiving the title 


THE BOY'S OWN PAPER 


THE “BOY’S OWN" COIN 
CORNER. 

XIIL—ROMAN COINS. 

THE history of the Romans seems so 
closely allied with that: of Britain that 
the coins which they struck for use in 
their great Empire may be regarded as 
a } part of our own national coinage. 

During their long stay in 

this country, they set 

up mints in many parts 
. of England and impressed 
their coins with marks 
indicating the towns 
where they were struck ; 
they added emblems and 
legends showingthat these 
coins were minted for 
local currency, and they 
also brought .over with 
them large quantities of 
coins issued from Con- 
tinental mints, and from 

Imperial Rome itself, 

There are few boys 
who do not feel an in- 
tense interest in thedoings 
of that wonderful people 
who carried the banner 
of civilisation and made 
roads over mountains and 
across valleys in a bee 
line for their destination. 

Some of our main roads 

to-day synchronise with 

these old ways; many of 

our great cities are built 

upon the sites of Roman 
camps, and their main streets were first 
cut and paved by Roman surveyors and 
by British labour. The history of peoples 
is traceable in a good collection of coins, 
and although it is quite impossible to 
confine oneself to those coins 
actually minted in Britain, it is 
interesting to know that so many 
of them bear the effigies of 
Emperors and rulers who spent 
most of their lives in this country, | 
and founded many of our great 
towns. . 

The coins of the Romans include. 
some very rare and costly pieces, 
such as those found only in the 
principal museum galleries and in 
noted collections; they also include 
coins which, although in fino 
preservation, are of quite small 
monetary value, and are within 
the pockets of every schoolboy. 
Vast hordes of small bronze coins 
have been discovered, some of 
them almost useless in their decay, 
others curiously preserved in 
nearly mint condition. Many have 
been found in large jars con- 
taining thousands. of Specimens, 
among which many reigns are repre- 
sented—some very rare. These jars 
have been buried for some sixteen 
or seventeen hundred years; in other 
instances only a few coins have been 
found together, lost pieces probably 
accidentally found in a newly ploughed 


field covering the site of an old city, - 


like Verulam, near St. Albans, or in the 


to give ‘readers a fair 


silver denarius. 


Fig. 3. (top).— Second brass of Diocletian, who 
in A.D. 290, ruled in Britain, after defeating the 
Germans in Gaul. 

Fig. 4.—Gold Aureus of Theodosius, who in 
A.D. 408, became Emperor of the Kast, 


vicinity of an old road along which were 
often Roman villas. Coins, tco, are 
found in burial-places. 

In this,article are illustrations selected 
idea of the 
relative sizes of the coins generally 
circulated. There is, however, this 
disadvantage, in that as time went on 
the size of the currency was diminished, 
although the denomination remained 
the same. : 

The main lines of division in a general 
collection are as follows :—bronze divided 
into third brass, second brass, first brass, 
defined by the symbols ZE!, Al’, and Æ’, 
to which must be added the fine large 
medallions (see illustrations) not strictly 


.coins for general use; silver denarius, 


and gold aureus. (For descriptions. of 
illustrations see underlines). 

The coins of the Romans mostly cir- 
culating in Britain were the second brass, 
or depondius, and the small brass (similar 
in size to the denarius), supplemented by 
the first brass, or sestertius, and the 
This latter coin was 
at first of pure silver, but afterwards 
reduced in quality until it was at times, 


during the later emperors, merely brass - 


washed with silver. There is a smaller 
silver coin of the later reign, known as 
the quinarius. 

The earliest coinage of Rome consisted 
of very large pieces of bronze of 12 ounces 
in weight, forming a standard of currency. 
gradually diminished ; on these was two- 
headed Janus on the obverse, on the 
reverse generally the prow of a vessel; 
the «s libra was, as stated, originally a 
pound weight, but those smaller ex- 
amples generally met with are two ounces, 
and later only ounce, and there are 
divisional parts. It is, however, the 


imperial coinage that interests young 
collectors, and which we advise them to 
secure (supplemented by silver consular 
coins of the early families of Rome), 
whenever occasion serves for them to 
acquire specimens—of these early pieces 
however, we shall have more to say next 
month. 
Frep W. BURGESS. 
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Wit this number of the ** B.O.P."—the first part of a new 
and enlarged volume—there commence three splendid serial 
stories, particulars of which have been 
already given. These alone, perhaps, 
are enough to commend tho magazine to 
old and new readers alike, but there is 
one special feature, fresh to our pages, to 
which I wish to call particular attention. Under the title of 
* When I Leave School ? " there will be given, from month to 
month, short, concise articles on the numerous professions and 
businesses open to boys. Such a feature as this, I feel, will 
strongly appeal to '' B.O.P.” readers and their parents. The 
choice of a career is a subject 
on which I am frequently 
being consulted. It is not 
every boy, of course, who 
early in life shows a decided 
bent for some occupation. 
There are budding artists, 
journalists and story-writers, 
engineers and inventors, 
soldiers and sailors, who will 
not be denied; their future 
seems to be marked out for 
them from boyhood's days. 
But there are hundreds of 
others who have to ask them- 
selves the question, '' What 
shall I be ? ” and the answer is 
not readily forthcoming. It 
is for both these classes of. 
boys, and especially for the 
latter, that this new feature is 
designed. It aims to help the 
undecided to form a wise 
A rightful selection 
will probably imply success ; 
-an opposite course is likely to spell failure and disappointment. 
The fellow who finds himself like a square peg in a round hole, 
when he leaves school for the world of business, is one to be 
pitied. Too often this regrettable case happens because he has 
not given sufficient thought to the question of what to do with 
his abilities. And all that is a pity, a great pity, for such a 
fellow might be carving out a useful career for himself in another 
sphere had he been properly directed. It is to help such boys as 
this that I have shaped this little series of articles. I sincerely 
hope that it will prove of great assistance to '* B.O.P.” readers, 
especially to those who are on the point of leaving school. The 
articles, you will find, will not only call to mind careers that 


"WHAT CAREER 
SHALL 1l 
CHOOSE?” 


. The “Water Kelpie” on the Forth. 
A “ B.O.P.” canvas canoe, made by a Stirlingshire reader 
(R. A. HENDERSON, Bridge of Allan). 
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are available for choice, but will afford the latest information 


as to how a boy is to proceed when choice has been made. They 
will be thoroughly up-to-date and authoritative, and when the 
series is complete it should form à comprehensive guide to 
** careers for boys.” 


- * * * 


That is what I want to say especially about this opening 
number of the new volume. It is the start of Vol. XLV, you 
will note, and to enter one's forty-fifth year is to mark a big 
milestone on life's road. Such a record as that of which the 
i T BIO. P," now 

A boasts is one of 
TRIBUTE which to be proud. 
FROM AN On every side I 
OLD hear that the paper 
READER. is winning new 
friends, and at the 
same time I have been re- 
ceiving notable tributes to the 
esteem in which it is still held 
by older readers. One cor- 
respondent, Mr. W. P. Over, 
L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., of Tolling- 
ton Park, London, N., writes 
to tell me how his grandmother 
commenced her subscription 
to the paper with the first 
number in January, 1879, and 
never missed a single copy 
until the day of her death in 
June last—an unbroken re- 
cord of 43 years. 

"'To begin with," writes 
Mr. Over, ''she took the 
paper for her only son, who 
died before I was born, and we still have a model of a yacht 
built by him from instructions taken from the ‘ B.O.P.’ Com- 
plete in every minute detail, it is one of the finest of its kind 
that I have seen. After her son's death my grandmother con- 
tinued to take in the * B.O.P.' on behalf of her grandchildren. 
Her present to me on my first birthday was two bound volumes 
of the* Boy’s Own PAPER,’ although, needless to say, it was many 
years before I was able to appreciate her gift. I shall never 
forget how eagerly, in my boyhood days, we looked forward 
to the monthly copy of the dear œd paper. The wonderful 
school tales of Talbot Baines Reed and the thrilling adventure 
stories of David Ker—how we revelled in them, and what : 
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fine Publie School atmosphere your paper seemed to bring 
with it! Ido not think it is too much to say that my character 
as a lad was more influenced for good by your paper than by 
any other influence outside my own home. 

“ This Public School spirit, the manly tone, the freedom from 
preaching and cant, and the almost unconscious appeal to the 
best that is within a boy which characterises your paper, make it, 
in my opinion, & journal that should be in every home where 
boys are growing up and the men of the future are in the making.” 


* * * 


And I have a letter before me that comes from Cape Town, 
the writer of which sets down on paper all his pleasant recollec- 
tions of the ‘ B.O.P.” from boyhood 
days onwards. It is a long letter, and 
he lingers lovingly on the stories which 
delighted him particularly, ‘The Ad- 
ventures of a Three-Guinea Watch," 
* The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's," ' My Friend Smith," etc. 
“I remember how on one occasion," writes this old reader, 
Mr. W. F. Fish, “ we tried to bring out a school magazine on 
the lines of the ‘ Dominican,’ but it was a dismal failure. We 
had no brilliant Pembury, and our school poet was not in the 
same street with the foolish Simon, but still, it shows how very 
real these stories were to us. 

** Every illustration in these dear old volumes is familiar to 
me, and there they lie on my shelves, the most honoured of all 
my books. When I first came to South Africa as a young man of 
twenty to seek my fortune (and, by the way, I am still seeking 
it !) I had not much in the way of valuables, but among my few 
poor possessions were my six precious volumes of the * B.O.P. 
Getting up-country, I lent them here and there, and the result 
was that they were all lost. Years after, my father wrote to 
ask me if there was anything he could do for me, if there was 
anything I would like, and will you believe me when I say that 
the only thing I felt I really wanted was those first six volumes 
of the ‘Boy’s Own Paper.’ But, alas! they had been out 
of print for many years. He set to work, though, and, by 
means of advertising, collected them all, had them nicely re- 
bound, and in due course they reached me in the little 
remote up-country village I was then living in. To-day, as I 
have said, they hold an honoured place in my small library 
in my house down here in Cape Town, and no money would 
purchase them from me, for each page recalls some little epi- 
sode in my youthful career.” 

I should like to go on quoting at length from Mr. Fish’s 
delightful letter, but space forbids. Let me thank him, and 
Mr. Over too, for their generous tributes to the old paper, 
tributes which fill 
me with pride as I 
read them and in- 
spire me to renewed 
effort to maintain 
the '* B.O.P.” on the 
same high plane. 


WHAT A 
SOUTH AFRICAN 
READER SAYS. 


* * * 


And what about 
your volumes of the 
" B.O.P.," you fel. 
lows who read the 
paper to-day ? Are 
you keeping your 
monthly parte and 
Finding them up so 
that you will have 
the paper in à per- 
manent form to re- 
read in after years ? 
I hope you are doing 
this, and securing 
binding.cases for the 
purpose. Over and 
over again we have 


to  disappoint old 
readers who are 
anxious to obtain 


back volumes that 
are out of print. 
The only way to 
secure such old 
volumes is by means 


of &dvertising, and acting as umpire. 


OWN 


A Table Lawn Tennis Game. 


This game, which includes all lawn tennis strokes, is having a great vogue. Here we see 
a “singles " match being played by General Sir Francis 
against Sir Philip Dawson, M.P, General Sir Travers Clark, Q.M.G. (British Army), is 
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that means extra expense and considerable deiay. You 
can avoid all such difficulties by ensuring the possession of your 
“ B.O.P.” volumes now. Bind up each year’s numbers, there- 
fore. (a binding-case only costs 2s. 6d.), if you do not obtain tho 


Annual itself. 
* © * 


And now a word about the little craft of which a photograph 
appears in these pages. This is a '* B.O.P.” canvas canoe, the 
“ Water Kelpie ” by name, and she waa 


YET ANOTHER built by R. A. Henderson, of Bridge of 
* B,O.P.” CANVAS Allan, Stirlingshire, from instructions 
CANOE. given in this paper. Listen to what 


Henderson says :— 
“The ‘ Water Kelpie’ is a great success in every way. She 
cost just about the sum mentioned in the article and was made 
with very little trouble. Although only built for one, L have 
had two in the boat for a short time. She is very strong, yet 
light, and stands a good deal of wear and tear. The dark patch 
to be seen towards the bow is where the boat met with a slight 
accident ; she ran upon a large nail in the water, tearing a hole 
an inch and a half-long.- The canoe kept afloat ample time to 
paddle to the shore close at hand, and no water entered the 
cockpit. The tear was patched inside three-quarters of an hour, 
with the simplest materials; a piece of an old waterproof, a 
needle and thread, and some pitch. The patch is quite water- 
tight. I use the canoe on the River Forth near Stirling. Sha 
provides much amusement for myself and friends, is very fast, 
and perfectly safe if properly handled." 
$ * * 


I have been playing Table Lawn Tennis during the summer 
months, and now that the long autumn and winter evenings are 
upon us I shall continue the game indoors. 
What attracts me particularly to it is that 
this game is lawn tennis in miniature ; it is 
played on a court marked out as for lawn 
tennis; it is governed by the same rules ; 
and includes all the regular tennis strokes. At Ping Pong, as 
you know, you must take the ball on the half volley ; at Table 
Lawn Tennis you may come up to the net and volley a3 you like. 
Really, for an indoor game “ Tab-Ten " (as it is abbreviated by 
its devotees) is the best going, and I am not surprised to hear 
that the game is having a remarkable vogue this season. On 
this page I am giving & photograph showing some distinguished 
soldiers who have taken up Table Lawn Tennis. The corre- 
spondent who sends me this also notes that quite alarge number 
of clubs has been formed in London and the provinces. Very 
soon, no doubt, we shall hear of a championship tournament 
for the premier honours at the game. “B.O.P.” boys might take 
the tip and begin 
practising for the 
event right away ! 


TRY A GAME 
OF TABLE 
LAWN TENNIS, 


* * * 


In next month's 
issue of the ** B.O.P.” 
(December) there will 
be several special at- 
tractions to make 
this Christmas Num- 
ter an  outstand- 
ing one. It will in- 
clude : “ Poached 
Egg on Toast,” a 
merry breaking - up 
sketch; ''The Grey 
Ghost of Pont-aux- 
Pins" a complete 
story; '''The Lion's 
Den,” a new and 
amusing Puzzle; 
"'lTosagé of the 
Crocodiles,” & true 
story of West Africa ; 
* A Small Wireless 
Set, and how to 
make it,'" etc. The 
frontispiecein colours 
will depict  '* Some 
Famous Rugby Foot- 
ball Jerseys." Don't 
miss this December 
Number — enlarged 
to 72 pages. 

A. L. H. 
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Aa ET a move on, you idiot," said Cartwright 
" Jennings is taking the game this afternoon, 
and there'l be a dickens of & row if you're 
late. He,said at lunch he'd report ‘anyone 

who wasn’t down on the tic. 

minutes." | 

He tore his clothes off, paying no respect to buttons, 
flung them down in a disorderly heap in a corner of the 
changing-room, leapt into his footer togs and rushed out, 
completing his toilet as he fled. 

Smithers began to stir himself. 
miserably on his bankruptcy. Smithers was always 
bankrupt. Cartwright & Co. always seemed ‘to be rolling 
in money and to have more than they knew how to dispose 
of. Somehow or other he never had a cent; no sooner 
did he get his wretched weekly sixpence than it had gone, 
and to-morrow was tuck day, when Mrs. Perkins came 
up from the village with her basket of luscious dainties. 
iul E second' week in succession he would have to pass 

er by. | 

He stooped to do up his boots and then he caught sight 
of something that lay in the corner by Cartwright’s 
clothes. It was obviously a coin that had dropped out 
of Cartwright's pocket when he had flung his things down 
in & hurry. : 

"I wish: I had money to throw about like that," 
muttered Smithers. He finished doing up his boot and 
then went across to look. It was a half-crown. Smithers 
picked it up and regarded it thoughtfully ; it seemed as 
if it had been put there on purpose. Cartwright would 
never miss it. | 

Smithers hesitated, put it in the pocket of his coat, 
took it out again. It was stealing, still —he tried to delude 
himself that it might have fallen out of his own pocket ; 
might have been a coin he had overlooked. Things like 
that did happen; once in the holidays he had found an 
unsuspected sixpence lurking in his waistcoat pocket. He 
looked once more at the coin, glanced guiltily towards the 
door, slipped it into his pocket and fled hurriedly out of 
the changing-room. After all, he hadn't committed him- 
self yet. He could easily give it back to Cartwright after 
football and explain that he had picked it up. ` 

When he reached the field the game had just begun. 
Mr. Jennings eyed him but said nothing. That afternoon 
Smithers put up the worst exhibition in goal he had ever 
made. He was thinking of that half-crown, and a pre- 
occupied mind, as he soon found out, is no asset to a goal- 
keeper. Matters were not improved by the fact that it 
was a House Match, and threats of what was going to 
happen to him afterwards were frequent and terrifying. 


A School Mystery — 
and its Sequel. 
By A. G. ROPER. 


We've just got a bare five | 


He had been meditating © 
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At the end of the game, which his House lost by three 
clear goals, Smithers found himself about as unpopular 
as he eould have been. 
- " You young slacker ! " said Cartwright savagely, when 
-they got back to the changing-room. ‘A blind cripple 


in a fog could have stopped that last shot. We should 


have won if it hadn’t been for you.” 

Smithers found himself the centre of an angry demon- 
stration. " | 

‘“ Leave him to me," said Cartwright, and administered 
& vigorous pummelling, interspersed with various cuffs 
on the ears and hair-pullings. It was in the course of these 
proceedings that Smithers, who had decided during the 
game to restore the half-crown to Cartwright, decided 
instead to keep it. 

It was about five minutes afterwards when Cartwright 
made the discovery. 

" Hullo!” he said, searching hurriedly through his 
pockets, ‘‘I’ve been and lost half-a-crown. Matron 
changed a postal order for me just after lunch, and I can’t 
find the beastly thing anywhere." 

. “I saw you put it in your pocket," said Mowbray. 
“ P'raps there's a hole." ] 

" No," said Cartwright perplexedly, renewing his efforts. 

*" It may have dropped out," said Mowbray. A search 
was instituted, and Smithers began to feel uncomfortable. 
He dressed hurriedly to get out of it as soon as possible. 

*It's not here," said Cartwright finally. ‘‘ Someone 
must have pinched it out of my clothes." 

He turned suddenly to Smithers and pointed an accusing 
finger. j ; 

"By George!" he exclaimed, ''Smithers was last 
out. I told him to hurry up, but he was hanging behind 
for some reason. I bet he's got it. Look at his blushes.”’ 

In vain Smithers bent over his boots to hide his crimson 
face. | ' 

“ I haven't got your beastly half-crown !’’ he muttered 
sullenly. 

The unfortunate Smithers again found himself the 
centre of an angry demonstration. | 

“I bet he's got it,' said Mowbray. “A chap who 
would let goals through like that would be rotter enough 
to do anything. If he won't hand it over, someone ought 
to tell the Head. It's not sneaking, you never know where 
a thing like that will stop. It’s only half-a-crown this 
time, it may be a quid next. Besides, think of the chap 
who's done it. If he's not pulled up now, he may end up 
a regular Raffles, and a nice thing that would be for the 
school Fancy reading something like this in the paper : 
‘The accused, Sammy Smithers, who received his early 
education at Edgehill House——’”’ The arrival of the 
Matron on the scene put an abrupt end to Mowbray’s 
gloomy predictions. 

“ Anyhow,” said Cartwright finally, ‘if Smithers 
doesn’t own up and hand it over before to-morrow I shall . 
tell the Head.” 
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The rest of the day was a positive nightmare to Smithers. 
He wished to goodness he had never taken the half-crown, 
but he had gone too far now to give it back. . Everywhere 
he went he found himself addressed as “ Raffles," received 
furtive kicks and cuffs, and threats innumerable. It was 
only the fact of Mr. Jennings being on duty that saved 
him worse indignities. The unfortunate Smithers followed 
round behind him like a pet dog, and it was only his timely 
arrival in the dormitory at night that saved Smithers 
from a vigorous search. 

Smithers hardly slept & wink the whole night, and 
when at last he fell into an uneasy doze through sheer 
weariness, he was beset by horrid visions of the condemned 
cell and the scaffold. 

“Well, Smithers,” 
“ going to own up ? 


said Cartwright, after breakfast, 
It's your last chance, you know." 

" Haven't got it," grunted Smithers. 

“ Very well, then," said Cartwright, ‘‘I shall tell the 
Head. It’s tuck day to-day, and I'm jolly well going 
to have my half-crown:" 

At eleven o'clock the Sergeant came into the Fourth 
Form classroom and announced that the Head wished 
to see Master Smithers in his study. All eyes were fixed 
on Smithers; he turned crimson. 

At 11.15 the Head sat in his study awaiting Smithers’ 
arrival. At 11.25 he rang the bell for the Sergeant and 
sent him to look for the delinquent. At 11.30 the Sergeant 
returned breathless and in a hurry. 

“ Can't find 'im nowhere, sir," 
say 'e's run away." 

“Run away! Impossible!" said the Head. ' Why 
should he run away? I only wanted to see him about 
being late for football." 

He jumped up from his chair and went out hurriedly 
to investigate. Smithers’ cap was gone,.&and his boots 
were gone, and his yellow raincoat had gone. So had 
Smithers. 

The Head hurriedly called & conference in the course 
of which he learnt several surprising facts. Cartwright 
owned up to the threat which he had not fulfilled. There 
was no doubt that Smithers had made for Edgehill Moor, 
across which was a short cut to the station. Mr. Jennings, 
with Cartwright and Mowbray, who were the best runners 
in the school, was despatched to overtake the fugitive. 
Smithers was about as nimble as a tortoise, and they 
expected to overtake him easily. So they would have 


done if it had not been for the fog. 
* * * * * * 


he said. “The b’ys 


Smithers slipped on his boots and coat while the juniors 
of the school were having their milk in the Matron's 
room. He only had one idea in his mind, and that was 
to get clear of the school in- as short a time as possible. 
Panic inexpressible had seized upon him ; he never stopped 
to think ; he just got outside the door and ran. He made 
at once for the open solitude of the moor that stretched 
grey &nd deserted at the bottom of the hill. For the 
moment he had no idea where he was going; flight was 
his only thought, flight from the irretrievable dishonour 
he had left behind him. Like a mad thing he ran across 
the sodden moorland, and only stopped when lack of 
breath and a painful stiteh in his side made a pause 
imperative. 

He stopped for a moment and looked round him ; behind 
him he could still see the school outlined conspicuously 
on the top of the hill; before him the unending greyness 
of the moor merged into a grey horizon. Away on the 
right stood one solitary building, Featherington’s Folly, 
which a madman had built for himself in the very centre 
of the moor; beyond could be dimly seen the smoke of 
Bridgemoor Station. 

Smithers resolved to make his way to the station. He 
was ignorant of the exact fare to London, where he lived, 
but Cartwright’s half-crown would at any rate take him 
most of the way. Anything would be better than to. be 
caught and to be dragged back ignominiously to. the 
school. One more glance behind assured him that there was 
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still no sign of pursuit; he reckoned on having at least 
half an hour’s start before the realisation of his flight set 
things in motion, and by that time he would be well on 
his way to the station. He set off again at a slow trot. 

In the distance something like white smoke seemed to 
be rising from the moor and blotting it from view. Smithers 
noticed it, thought vaguely that there must be a fire some- 
where, and only took it into serious consideration when 
the white pall drew nearer and nearer, damp, clammy, 
and unpleasant, shutting out everything. Then he 
realised it was fog, not smoke. It seemed to get into 
his lungs and choke him. He stopped, spluttering and 
coughing. He was hemmed in on every side now, and 
could hardly see a yard ahead of him. He remembered 
then stories he had heard of people lost on the moor in 
the fog, and how the fogs sometimes stayed for days, 
thick and impenetrable. 

Bitterly then he repented his flight. If he had only 
known the way back to the school, he would have returned 
that moment to face all he had run from. Anything was 
better than this terrifying greyness in the awful solitude 
that hemmed him round ; not a sound broke the stillness. 
He even began to doubt if he was awake, and if this 
was not after all but part and parcel of some ghastly 
nightmare. He began to call out wildly for help, imagine 
he heard an answering cry, listen vainly, then shriek 
again till hoarseness overcame him. He had lost all sense 
of direction, but at last he made a wild guess as to his 
position, and turned and ran in what he fondly imagined 
was the way back to the school. Half-an-hour passed; 
he had changed direction constantly, pursuing imaginary 
sounds, but still the grey curtain hemmed him round. He 
was soaked to the skin, ankle-deep in mud, and more 
frightened then he had ever been in his life before. 

Far away in the distance a bell boomed faintly ; a series 
of dull thuds followed in quick succession, died out, and 
came again intermittently. 

Fog signals, thought Smithers, and tried to locate the 
direction, but they seemed to come from every point of 
the compass. He wandered on again, hoping vainly that 
the fog would clear as suddenly as it had come. Hours 
‘seemed to have passed, when at last a dark outline loomed 
up before him. He advanced eagerly towards it; it was 
& wall. He felt his way along it, and came at last to a tall 
gate of rusted iron. He realised suddenly where he had 
come; it was Featherington’s Folly. n 

As he stood there hesitating, he recalled all the un- 
pleasant stories associated with the place. Its solitary 
occupant, so the legend ran, had dabbled in the Black 
Arts, and had been carried away in a thunderstorm by the 
Evil One; nevertheless, his uncasy spirit still returned at 
intervals to earth and the place in consequence had been 
untenanted for years. Smithers had made up his mind 
to give this ill-omened spot a wide berth, but now he 
decided that anything was better than this choking fog. 
He pushed open the creaking gate and entered. He soon 
strayed from the leaf-strewn path, and it was some time 
before he reached the house, after wandenne amid a net- 
work of obstacles. 

Groping his way along, he found a door which stood 
half open. Pausing a moment to amass sufficient courage 
to enter the gloomy interior, he pushed open the door and 
went in. He found himself in a bare room, reeking of 
damp and indefinable odours, obviously the kitchen. On 
the stove still stood a frying-pan containing the charred 
remnants of some uneaten meal. The last tenant, it 
seemed, had made his departure in a considerable hurry. 
On the floor were the shattered fragments of some 
crockery ; in the corner a broken chair. Great blotches 
of damp stained the floors and ceilings. In the window 
was a jagged rent, where some missile had entered, and 
through it the fog curled thinly like smoke. Altogether 
it would have been difficult to find & more depressing 
refuge. 

Smithers stood there, chilled and shivering, utterly and 
hopelessly miserable, and wondered how long it would ‘be 
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before someone discovered him. And this was the price 
he had to pay for the sake of a miserable half-crown. 
What a fool he had been! There he stood in the gloom, 
too frightened to move on, too frightened to move out. 
The place seemed full of mysterious noises, scufflings, 
creakings, peculiar rustlings ; from a choked gutter outside 
the water pattered monotonously. 

Smithers was just pondering on all the unpleasant 
stories associated with Featherington's Folly, when he 
heard & sound that made his blood run cold—the noise 
of stumbling footsteps on the gravel outside. It was no 
effort of overwrought imagination, the sound was clear 
and unmistakable. Someone was groping his way along 
just outside the window. The footsteps came nearer. 


Jat 


Horrified, Smithers — watehed the 
window. The stumbling ceased, and 
at the window appeared the indis- 
tinct outline of a head. Smithers 


fog signals ! The bell was the alarm bell of Bridgemoor 


Prison, the fog signals were the sounds of the warders' 


rifles. He was alone in Featherington's Folly with an 


escaped convict ! 

The man caught the direction of Smithers’ gaze and 
laughed. 

“ Pretty little sort of tailor-mades, ain't they ?" he 
said. `‘ They give 'em away where I came from. I'm 
goin' to give 'em away, too, when I can find somebody to 
take 'em. "They're a sight too conspicuous for my liking.” 

He peered about him curiously. `‘ And what might this 
tumbledown old shanty be ? ” 

Smithers explained. 

‘I don't mind sperrits," said the man, "'' it's the living 
Im afeared of. And what's a lad like you 
doin’ in old Featherbed's Folly ? " 

" I've run away," said Smithers. 
** Shake 'ands on it," said the man. “So 
‘ave I. Wot yer run away for ? " 
"I stole half-a-crown," said Smithers. 
" Run away because vou stole 'arf-a-crown ? 
Well, that's the best 
I’ve 'eard for a long 
time." He laughed 
long and discord- 
antly, and the room 


uttered a loud cry and the head “The quarry turned to bay, to face the last of his assailants.” (Scc page 48.) 


vanished. There was a pause, and 

then the door was slowly pushed 

open and a man entered, a short, thick-set, unpleasant- 
looking customer. He came towards Smithers with a 
threatening gesture. 

‘‘O—o—oh! ” yelled Smithers, in an extremity of 
terror. 

“ Why, it’s only a b'y !" said the intruder, in a harsh, 
unpleasing voice. “Its only a silly by! Keep 
calm, me lad. There ain't nothink to be afeared of if you 
be’ave yerself." : 

He came up to Smithers with a grin that was by no 
means reassuring. Smithers observed that the stranger 
was somewhat peculiarly dressed in a drab-coloured suit. 
Despite the mud that covered him from head to foot, he 
observed something else as well—the mark of the broad 
serow and the close-cropped hair! In a flash he realised 
the significance of the bell he had heard booming in the 
distance—those intermittent thuds he had mistaken for 


threw back mocking echoes, as if some unseen chorus 
was joining in his merriment. 

"Id make it worth yer while next time," he said. 
"Tt was an 'undred quid that was the undoin’ of me. 
Still, I suppose you gotter make a start. You're beginnin' 
early, any'ow. You'll be ’avin’ one of these nice little 
tailor-mades before long, you will ! ” 

Smithers shivered, realising that there stood before 
him & concrete example of the thing he might one day 
come to. 

" Makes you think, don't it ? " said the man. “It's a 
funny coincidence, any'ow. Now, the question is, what 
are we going to do about it? We're all right 'ere for a 
while, but when the fog lifts, which it may do any time, 
what then?” 

“Tm going back," said Smithers. 

" If I let yer," said the man. ‘‘ This requires a little 
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thinkin’ about. It seems to me that you oughter be in 
these togs, not me." mE 

He perched himself precariously on the broken chair 
and gave himself up to reflection, and at that moment 
Smithers made a wild dash for the door. The man was 
on his feet and after him in a second, and caught him before 
he was half-way across the room. EE 

* Oh no, you don't, my lad," he said, gripping him 
roughly by the arm, “ I want you. I've just got an 
hidea, a splendid hidea. Sit down on this chair while I tell 
it yer.” 

*$ x * * * 

Mr. Jennings, Cartwright, and Mowbray set off down 
the hill at an easy stride. On the edge of the moor they 
paused a moment to see if they could sight their quarry. 

“There he is!” said Cartwright excitedly, and pointed 
to a tiny figure far away on the right. ‘‘ He's making for 
the station." | 

* Off we go then," said Mr. Jennings. 


“We'll get 
him easily before he reaches there." 


Ten minutes passed in which the diminutive figure | 


became rapidly clearer to view, &nd then Mr. Jennings 
said, ‘‘ Bother it all ! and stopped suddenly.  . 

“ What's up, sir?" said Mowbray. ''Winded ? " 

For answer Mr. Jennings pointed to the horizon. 

* The fog’s coming up," he said. “We shan't have 
time to catch him up before it's on us. Better put a 
spurt on and make for the Folly." 

Another five minutes and they would have reached 
their objective, but the fog was too quick for them, and 
they found themselves caught, like Smithers, in & curtain 
of greyness that shut out everything. 

Mr. Jennings stopped. ‘‘ We're in for it," he said. 
** We'd better stop where we are and trust that it will lift. 
We shall only come back on our tracks if we go on." 

He took out his pipe, lit up, and smoked imperturbably. 

“ Hullo!” he said presently. “Thats the alarm 
bell. Escaped convict. If there are a couple of them 
about we ought to get one of ’em.” 

* Hope it'll be Smithers,” grunted Cartwright, who 
was spending the interval thinking of all the nice things 
he would do to him. The fog seemed, if anything, to 
thicken, and they were just debating the advisability of 
risking a forward move, when a faint breeze sprang up, 
and looking upward they saw no longer an impenetrable 
` mass of greyness ; instead there were floating masses like 
smoke clouds. A tiny patch of sky came suddenly into 


view, and as they watched, broadened perceptibly. 
“It’s lifting," said Mowbray. ‘‘We——” 
He stopped and raised a warning finger. 


them 
squelch— 


ahead of 
the 


Out of the greyness 
came, unmistakably, 
squelch — squelch 
of boots that stuck 
at each step in the 
tenacious mud ; 
the sound came 
nearer and nearer. 

They could hear 
the hurried breath- 
ing of someone 
who ran towards 
them; a grey, in- 
distinct outline 
loomed out of the 
mist, came straight 
on. 
“Smithers!” 
said Cartwright, 
recognising the 
yellow raincoat, 
which had been a 
conspicuous mark 
of Smithers’ out- 
door clothes. 
At that moment 


* * And now come sop you yomg et. said Mr. Jennings, taking 
ers by the arm." 
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the approaching figure stopped, paused, and turned 
They were on him in a moment. 

* Smithers !" called Cartwright, and flung himself on 
the retreating figure. To his surprise he found himself 
hurled violently to the ground. Mowbray, coming te 
Cartwright’s assistance, met a similar fate. The quarry 
turned to bay, to face the last of his assailants. 

* Now then, Smithers,” began the surprised Mr. Jennings. 

** Smithers be blowed !” said the figure in the raincoat, 
and struck out savagely. But Mr. Jennings was an adept 
in the art of fisticuffs. His fist shot out with lightning 
rapidity, &nd his assailant measured his length in the mud. 
Mr. Jennings, standing over him with threatening gestures, 
advised him to remain where he was. - l 

“ Why," said. Cartwright, who meanwhile had got to 
his feet, '* it's not Smithers at all." 

" No," said Mr. Jennings, puzzled. 
sheep's clothing.” 

The fog was clearing as rapidly as it had come. In 
front of them they could sce Featherington's Folly. As 
they looked, four figures with rifles slung came out of the 
gate— four figures and a captive in convict's clothes. 

* Goodness gracious ! " cried Cartwright, as the group 
approached. ''If it isn't Smithers ! " | 

“ Lemme get up," said the man, trying to struggle to 
his feet. “Lemme get up!" 

** You stop where you are," said Mr. Jennings. 
be getting up quite soon enough." 

The man saw the approaching figures and subsided 
muttering. Meanwhile, the warders had arrived with 
their unfortunate captive. 

" Exchange is no robbery," said the head warder. 
** You've got our man, and we've got yours. Seems they 
did a little swopping of clothes, and when we arrived we 
got the wrong one. However, from what's he's been 
telling me, it'll be a useful lesson to him. Now then, 
Number 639, your little outing's over." 


* It's & wolf in 


"^ You'll 


" And now come along, you young idiot," said Mr. 
Jennings, taking the miserable Smithers by the arm. 
“ O—o— oh!” sobbed Smithers, remembering his 
attire. ‘‘ Have I got to go like this ? ” 
“You have,” said Mr. Jennings grimly. 
be a lesson you won’t forget.” | 
It was. To say that his attire caused a sensation would 
only half express the astonishment caused by the arrival of 
the runaway back at the school. After hurried explana- 
tions, he was taken in hand by the Matron, given a warm 
bath, and put to 
—. bed. Some time 
later the Head 
came up to in- 
terview a very re- 
pentant Smithers. ` 
From that mo- 
ment there never 
could have been 
anyone more scru- 
pulously honest 
than Smithers, and 
when the return 
House Match was 
played, and Smith- 
ers, falling full 
length, saved a 
last-minute goal, 
and gave his House 
& narrow victory, 
his old prestige re- 
turned to him, and 
the incident of the: 
half - crown, by 
general consent, 
was confined to the 
limbo of the for- 
gotten past. 


“It will 
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Ju-Jitsu Physical Training. 


Rules and Exercises that will Keep You Fit. 


By PERCY LONGHURST. 


I. 


SYSTEM of physical training that has in it nothing 
of the mechanical should appeal to all interested 
in the healthy development of the body. It 
will be noted that a stress is laid upon the word 

"healthy "; this, because there are some systems of 
training which, concerned almost solely with the produc- 
tion of muscle, cannot be called healthy. Any system 
which ignores the vital parts of the body, the lungs, heart, 
and the principal internal organs, 
and directs itself towards nothing 
more than procuring increase of 
" measurements," is a system to be 
avoided. The inside of the body is of 
more importance than the outside, 
and it is the inside which, too often, 
suffers from what one American 
teacher very correctly refers to as 
“ physical straining.” 

Against the Japanese system in- 
cluded in the comprehensive word 
Ju-Jitsu no such charge can be 
made. It is a system which must 
commend itself to those—a large 
number—who find the day-after-day 
repetitions of Swedish drill and free 
movements wearying and rnonoto- 
nous. These repetitions become 
mechanical after a time, and when 
that happens the better part of 
their virtue is gone. Ju-Jitsu train- 
ing cannot become mechanical. The Fig. 1.—Exercise for 
brain plays as active a partin it as developing biceps and 
the muscles. Moreover, it is a der muscles. 
system realising the truth that only 
upon a well-trained *' inside" can a well-developed “ out- 
side ” be satisfactorily and safely built up. 

Much of the popularity of what is known as gymnastics 
depends upon the combination of mental with muscular 
exertion; movements upon the horizontal or parallel bars 
can hardly become mechanical; but apparatus work 
suffers from its neglect of the internal organs. It is apt 
to subordinate all-round physical training to the ability to 
perform certain feats and to develop the body above the 
waist at the expense of the rest ; and it does tend to produce 
a quality of muscle, hard and prominent indeed, but lacking 
in want is of greater importance than size and toughness, 
viz.: suppleness and endurance. 

The Ju-Jitsu trained athlete is an ** all-roundcr," not a 
specialist, sound from heels to chin. In the north-west 
corner of England there is & description applied to an 
exceptionally strong and well-made athlete—-'' built like 
a castle." It applies to a fellow trained by Ju-Jitsu 
methods. 

The principle of the system is expressed in one word— 
resistance. In the following articles I am going to explain 
the application of this principle. To the majority of my 
readers, I believe it will prove quite novel. Iam not suggest- 
ing that in every other system is the principle of resistance 
missing; that is not so. Dumbbells, developers of one 
kind and another, elastio or steel-spring exercisers contain 
it; but in such other systems the resistance is furnished by 
some outside agent—iron, rubber, etc.; in Ju-Jitsu the 
performer himself provides the necessary resistance to the 
muscular effort put forth. Such being the case, the resist- 


ance can be made to vary according to the capacity or will of 
the individual. The lightweight is not asked to put out as 
great effort as the bulky fellow; the undeveloped and 
physically weak run no risk of doing themselves harm by 
being required to attempt. feats suited only to the muscular 
and strong. 

Again, it is an inexpensive system of training, inasmuch 
as no apparatus is necessary, though a six-foot wooden 
pole—a Boy Scout’s staff for example—is a convenient 
accessory. 

Another advantage: two friends—brothers—can work 
together, the two at once, each obtaining as much benefit 
as the other, and sharing what I will call the “fun " of 
exercising. 

I have suggested that not only is increase of strength 
safely developed, but that that other form of strength 
which we call endurance is promoted at the same time. 
And I do not need to try to prove to my readers that 
strength minus endurance is worth mighty little. Staying- 
power is worth & lot more than the sheer brute force that 
exhausts itself in one tremendous effort Staying-power 
is a quality upon which the British athlete has for long and 
deservedly won acknowledgment. 

Endurance has two sources. One is that familiarity 
with constant use that gives to a muscle the ability to 
continue exertion without becoming tired. Every reader 
who has attempted an unfamiliar muscular effort is aware 


how easily the muscles engaged become fatigued. Simply 


because they are not used to the work. Wielding a spade, 
pickaxe, or chopper offers a simple illustration. The 
trained labourer can keep on hour after hour, easily beating 
a rival not used to the handling of such tools, though actually 
a far stronger person. 

The second of the sources of endurance is lung power. 
With untrained or poorly-developed lungs, a Hercules 
quickly becomes as helpless as a child. However mighty a 
man’s muscles, once his ‘‘ wind " has gone, his power of ` 
using those muscles likewise departs. Hence the necessity 
in all training for athletic feats for the long walks, the 
running, the skipping, which gradu- 
ally train the lungs (and heart) to 
get through & great deal of hard 
and continued work without be- 
coming exhausted. 

Judicious training of both lungs 
and muscles to withstand the effects 
of extraordinary and continued exer- 
tion is one of the principal features 
of the system of Ju-Jitsu. The 
result is an efficiency the value of 
which in such vigorous sports as 
boxing, running, wrestling, rowing, 
football, etc., cannot possibly be 
over-estimated. 

Ju-Jitsu provides also that such 
efficiency shall be all-round. It 
makes no worship of a mighty biceps 
or thick chest muscles, while over- 
looking the wrist and the back—to 
name two parts of the frame which 
are so frequently neglected. Every- 
body knows that the strength of the 
most massive chain is no greater 
than that of its weakest link. 
Fig. 2.—Exercise for Ju-Jitsu does not allow there to be 
upper arm and biceps. & weak link. It aims at truly 
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all-round development. Not only are the internal organs 
and muscles strengthened, but even the joints. 

The various exercises and movements are such that both 
sides of the body receive equal training ; properly performed, 
they promote as fine a development of the left side of the 
body as of the right. The net result is proportionate 
development. No Ju-Jitsu trained athlete will show a 
15-inch biceps and a 9-inch forearm. 

And now a word as to the quality 
of muscle produced by the system. 
By long-continued use of heavy 
dumb-bells, strand developers, etc., 
it is possible to produce bulky 
muscles, knotted, hard to the touch 
as stone when fully contracted, and 
rising into rigid prominence beneath 
the skin. Note the arm of a pro- 
fessional strong man, weight-lifter, 
or instructor in gymnastics; the 
firmness and sharp prominence of 
its muscles are truly wonderful-— 
something to fill the novice with 7 \ 2 
envy-as well as admiration. But 3 # 
those very features which make him ! | 
envious are in reality to be regretted. 
Those cast-iron muscles are short of 
fibre, slow of ‘contraction, and 
almost always lacking in suppleness 
and elasticity. They aro admirable 
for the slow performance of feats of 
ponderous strength—and very little 
else, They have not the endurance, 
the quickness of action, of muscles. 
of lesser hardness and prominence. The slow-acting 
muscle, however big and firm, is at a disadvantage. . 

The strong man who has been trained by heavy exercises 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred will be muscle-bound. 
That is & condition unknown to the Ju-Jitsu trained 
athlete. It is a condition which his training renders 
impossible. The Japanese system makes for suppleness 
and resilience in the muscles. These will be firm enough 
to the touch, but the feel of them will be as 
of a block of solid rubber than of hard 
metal. 

Several years ago I witnessed a wrestling 
match between a ponderous Swiss athlete, 
a weight-lifter and record-holder, who also 
was noted for his many wrestling victories 
over other Continental exponents, and a 
man trained according to Ju-Jitsu methods. 
The arms and legs of the former were 
ribbed and knotted like the roots of an 
old oak-tree. He had a 16-inch biceps 
and a forearm of 134 inches. He stood 
about 5 ft. 4 in., and weighed just under 
fourteen stones; and he looked powerful 
enough to fell an ox. 

His opponent’s limbs were round and 
smooth almost as a woman’s; they were 
-big, but according to the eye all muscle 
was wanting. He appeared soft and 
untrained. 

The contest proved almost a farce. In 
quickness of movement the Hercules com- 
pared with his opponent as a cart-horse 
alongside a steeple-chascr. In endurance he 
was hopelessly outclassed. His slow, pon- 
derous strength never had a chance of full exercise. 
Within fifteen minutes he had been twice flung to the mat, 
twisted on his shoulders, and securely pinned in spite of 
his struggles. 

Yet had the contest been at weight-lifting, the winner 
would not have stood the ghost of a chance against the 
Swiss, who could easily jerk a barbell weighing over 250 lbs. 
above his head. 

Rightly enough, the exponents of Ju-Jitsu not only 


Fig. 3.—Exercise for 
arm, shoulder and 
chest muscles. 


Fig. 4 —Solo work with pole. 
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regard such ponderous development as that of the Swiss 
as worthless, but as positively detrrmental. Try to imagine 
of what value those gigantic muscles would have been to 
their owner if he had attempted to take part in any athleti« 
game. He was a champion weight-lifter, but no British 
youth can want to be a weight-lifter and no more. He 
wants to cut a decent figure at sports and games in which 
quickness of movement and staying-power are of greater 
worth than ponderous muscular power. Those things that 
he wants, the regular practice of Ju-Jitsu will give him, 
plus a degree of actual strength truly surprising. 

The value of deep breathing as an aid to lung develop- 
ment is strongly insisted upon by teachers of Ju-Jitsu. 
Every practice should be preceded by at least half-a-dozen 
full breaths, the stomach and abdomen being allowed to 
como forward as air is taken into the lungs, but strongly 
compressed when air is exhaled. Between each bout of 
excreise there should be further breathing movements. 

And here I want to make it quite clear that in going 
through deep-breathing exercises, there should be no 
violent straining to force as much air as possible into the 
lungs; neither should there be prolonged holding of the 
breath. The lower part of the lungs should first be filled, 
and there must be no lifting of the shoulders with each 
inhalation. 

Until one becomes used to the correct method of breathing, 
it is well for the breathing exercises to be taken while lying 
on the back on the floor, the arms abroad. This position 
prevents lifting of the shoulders, and almost automatically 
ensures the carrying of the fresh air into the lowest parts 
of the lungs. Until the knack has been acquired, this 
method of breathing is not easily obtained when in the 
upright position. 

If the soft part of the body immediately below the 
breastbone is felt to come forward as air is taken into the 
lungs, then one can be assured the breathing is correct. 

Exhalation may take place through the mouth, but all 
in-breathing should be through the nose. 


THE STRUGGLE. 


The Struggle is a preliminary exercise which, in the 
native schools of instruction, almost invari- 
ably precedes the set exercises. Its purpose 
is to give gentle stimulation to the internal 
organs and warm up the muscles—much 
the same as a sprinter ‘t warms up ” his leg 
muscles with a gentle canter or skipping 
exercise just before going on his mark. 

If you are exercising alone, the Struggle | 
is performed thus: Stand facing a wall, 
toes about twelve inches from it, and lean 
forward so that the chest touches the wall. 
The arms are carried out sideways, elbows 
bent, palms flat against tho wall. Now you 
begin to shove against the wall, pressing 
with hands and chest, and alternately 
allowing either foot to take the greater 
part of the weight of the body as the 
shove is made. "The knecs are bent slightly. 
and a direct shove or push off is obtained 
from the contracted thigh muscles. Simi- 
larly, the weight is alternately shifted from 
one hand to the other. 

Make no attempt to hold the breath as 
the shoving is made; do not continue the 
shove of any one side for more than a second 
or two, but quickly change to the other, 
making a practically continuous movement. The exercise 
appears a most simple one, but it is very eomprehensive. 
Practically every muscle of the arms and shoulders, back, 
sides of the trunk, abdomen, legs, and thighs, is called into 
use and contributes to the effort. Actually, it is a most 
powerful exercise, acting on the lungs and hcart.as well as 
on the superficial muscles, and on this account theStruggle 
at first should not be continued for more than twenty 
seconds—even fifteen seconds may be sufficient for the 
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novice. True, the most proficient Ju-Jitsu exponents will 
continue it for as much as twenty minutes, but such is 
advisable only for fully-developed adults in hard training. 
The novice will slowly increase the period from fifteen to 
sixty seconds ; and even after six months’ work, if he make 
the exercise the strenuous movement that it is intended it 
should be, he should by no means go beyond a couple of 
. minutes. 

If the exercise be carried out with the help of a chum, 
which is advantageous in one respect, as it introduces the 
idea of a competitive effort, the two should stand up chest 
to chest, withdraw the feet, extend the arms horizontally, 
and interlace opposite hands. "Then one, whom it is well 
to agree upon beforehand shall be in the position of 
attacker, tries to shove the other backward across the 
room, working in the same manner as  bofore 
explained. 

The efforts of the attacker are to be resisted by the 
defender ; but even if he be of superior weight and strength, 
such resistance must not be carried to the point of over- 
coming the attack. It must be just sufficiently vigorous 


to make the attacker work hard in order to accomplish his 
purpose. Jerky movements are not permitted; the 
resistance must be steedy throughout. 

Just as when the exercise is taken alone, it is well for the 
time-limit to be observed, otherwise there is the danger 
of the attacker fatiguing himself by what is, as explained, 
a preliminary exercise. . 

At the end of the bout there should be a brief rest while 
two or three full, deep breaths are taken by both parties, 
and then the Struggle is to be repeated, attacker and 
defender changing places. 

Two Struggles will be quite sufficient. Later, some 
variations may be introduced, the performers having the 
upper arms horizontal, but elbows bent and hands upwards ; 
or the arms may be extended above the head. But always 
the feet must be kept well back, chest leaning upon chest, 
and hands palm to palm. Similar variations in the positicn 
of the arms may be introduced when the Struggle is 
taken alone. 

With regard to the exercises illustrated in this article 
I shall have som»thing to say later on. 


(To be continued.) 


Twining Plants. 
Why do Beans and Hops Climb Differently ? 


ACK in the Summer months 
we once again saw our beans 
and hops slowly but surely 
raising themselves from the 
ground by means of their slender 
twining stems; and once again 
we found ourselves faced 
with the question: “ Why does 
the hop twist in a different 
direction from the bean?” 
The answer to this question is 
as interesting as it is simple, 
far back to the early history of 


the plant. 

It is common knowledge that plants twine and climb in order 
that their stems may perform the function for which they 
exist—that of holding up the leaves and flowers to the sun 


and air. Of themselves they are too weak to carry out this 
duty effectively, and so they cling to any object which is strong 
enough to bear their weight. Besides availing themselves of 
_ external support, these plants, like their more sturdy brethren, 
turn towards the light of the sun. This tendency of plants 
to face the sun is well exemplified in the trees and tall sun- 
flowers, which are frequently seen inclined towards the sun, 
although they were originally planted vertically. 

Not only do twining plants face the sun, but they actually' 
change their position during the course of the day in order 
to take full advantage of the sun's light and heat. 
says, in his book on climbing plants, that beans will grow more 
and twist more on a sunny day than on a dull day. Thus, 
all through the growth of these plants is seen the tendency to 
follow the sun round in its apparent course through the sky. 

Now, the shoot of a plant growing in the northern hemisphere, 
following the apparent course of the sun, would face East in 
the early morning, South at noon, and West in the evening. 
Thus it would travel in a clock-wise direction. On the other 
hand, a plant growing in the southern hemisphere, and following 
the direction of the sun's apparent motion, would face succes- 


Africa. 


Darwin | 


sively, East, North and West, thus rotating in an anti-clock 
wise direction. | 

If the history of these twining planta is traced back to their 
original habitat, it is found that the hop, clematis, pea, nas- 
turtium, vine, honeysuckle and nightshade were all originally 
found growing somewhere in the northern hemisphere; e.g., 
the hop is a native of England ; the clematis, of Northern America 
and Japan; and the pea, of Western Asia. Also, all thesə 
plants twine in a clockwise direction, as one would expect 
them to do in view of the fact that the apparent motion of the 
sun in the northern hemisphere is in a_ clockwise 
direction. . l 

On the other hand, however, it is found that the bean, con- 


volvulus, fuchsia, asparagus, and white bryony all had their 
original habitat in countries situated in the southern hemisphere, 


and were imported into Europe at various times during the last 
few hundred years: e.g., the bean, convolvulus and fuchsia 
are natives of South America; and the asparagus, of South 
Moreover, all these plants twine in an anti-clock- 
wise direction, corresponding to the anti-clockwise direction 


of the sun’s apparent motion in the southern hemisphere. 


Finally, the question arises: ' Why have not these planta 
changed their direction of rotation, to accommodate their 
growth to the direction of the sun's motion in the hemisphere 
in which they are growing ?" In this respect it is interesting 
to note that a bean can be tied up so that it rotates in a clock. 
wise direction, but directly the strings are cut, the stem immedi- 
ately twists back into its original direction, and no amount of 
training can induce it permanently to change its direction of 
growth. | 

The answer to this question lies in the fact that the plant 
is obeying a vestigial instinct which it has not yet lost. The 
process of evolution, though sure, is exceedingly slow, and no 
doubt, at some distant period in the world's future, these twining 
plants will finally lose this instinct in the same way that man will 
probably lose vestigial remains such as the vermiform appendix 


and the os coccyx. 
Erio R, COLLIER. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE BARN AT ANGLES. 

'Y T was near. oa nightfall when I went out—I, Arthur 
England, heir to Sonsett and all that Sonsett means, 
but of my own choice no better than & beggar. It 
was, I say, near on nightfall; there was a spring 

twitter of birds settling to their rest, and in the after- 

glow, left from sunset, was the glimmer—it had been a 

sparkle before the sun went down— of drops pendent from 

half-opened buds, the aftermath of a May shower. 

I went out from Sonsett with—let me reckon up the 
items in such careful manner as my uncle Henry would 
have applauded, since he was ever a careful man—two 
spade guineas, some thirty shillings in silver, one pistol, 
of which the barrel was somewhat corroded, & flask of 
powder, a sufficiency of caps, and abcut two score of 
bullets, which hung heavily again t my thigh, being in the 
left pocket of my breeches. I carried a stick with a heavy 
gold knob, one that had been a cherished possession of 


my dear father until he died and left that careful uncle 


Henry as thwarting guardian of me and of Sonsett, and 
I had the thought, as I was leaving, to dip the gold knob 


into a pot of dull green paint that had been left in a green- ` 


house, since a wanderer such as I made of myself had no 
business with gold trinkets like that stick, and it were 
best to hide the colour. 

I had on me the clothes in which I had faced my uncle 
Henry, when I demanded of him the freedom that should 
come to one who is near on his twentieth birthday, and he 
refused it as was his bare right under the terms of my 
father's will. And, so far as memory serves me, I had no 
more. 

I said to myself that, since my dear father's will gave 
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this careful mountebank ward and profit in Sonsett till I 
had come to the age of twenty-four, I would away and 
make my own fortune. And I told him this to his face ; 
thereat he smiled, that dry and curious smile of his, and 
said : 

“ Breakfast will be at nine, as usual, in the morning- 
room, Arthur." 

At which I flung out, stopping to dip the golden knob 
of my father’s stick in that pot of paint as I passed it, and 
so to the open road. Whittington set out for London with 
less, if the legend be correct, than I took with me, and of 
mv uncle Henry I had had enough. We Englands are 
all men of impulse, and impulse drove me then. That 
uncle Henry.should be what he was, dry and calculating, 
and slow to act, and careful of order and rule, was against 
the tradition of the family ; he had irked me long enough, 
and the open road were better than his stock of admoni- 
tions. For was not I, near on my twentieth year, a man, 
and able to choose my own way ? Should I still submit to 
the dictation of a guardian, and such a guardian? No, 
the open road for mo! : 

Thus I set out, and it was very near on dark ere my 
blood cooled so far as to admit of question as to what 
course my knight errantry should take. The two spado 
guineas and tho thirty shillings would carry me but a 
little way, and possibly uncle Henry reckoned that hunger 
would drive me back in a hurrv, but he reckoned without 
the blood of the breed, being so unlike the breed himself. 
I walked, who might have taken any horse in Sonsett 
stables, out to the high road that leads down to Derby, 
and thence to London; I turned toward Derby, and be- 
thought me, since there was but a small store of cash 
betweon me and return, that it wore best to seek a cheap 
bed for the night. And then it was that I thought of 
Angles, and the barn. 

Angles belonged to Sonsett, was one of the outlving 
farms. The tenant had gone out, I knew, at the Michaelmés 
before; my careful uncle Henry had a bailiff to care for 
the place, but the house stood locked and empty, and one 
might find shelter and clean straw for a night in the barn. 
Thus, when I cam» to Angles, I turned off from the road 
and went up the muddy trackway to the farm buildings, 
coming to the barn in black darkness, for it had been a 
long tramp. 

Entry was easy, for the big doors were fastened by a 
simple latch, and I went in and groped my way about the 
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place till I had found a heap of straw up in one corner by 
the far wall from the doors. There I laid down in the 
straw, finding the place warm enough, for that May evening 
was not cold, and intending to sleep till daybreak. But, 
in the matter of sleep, intent and achievement are not one 
and the same thing ; I would sce, pictured on the blackness, 
my uncle Henry's face as he told me of breakfast in the 
morning-room ; I reckoned out how long my two guineas 
and loose silver would last me, counted out the chances 
of conquering the world, and found them small. 

Many and confused were the thoughts that came to 
me, and it must have been very late when at last I dozed 
in the straw, thrusting from my mind the thought of the 
soft and warm bed that was mine if 1 chose to go back to 
Sonsett. But that, I told myself, I would not do at any 
cost. I could imagine my uncle Henry's smile. . 

My doze was spoilt, I cannot tell at what hour, by the 
creaking of the great barn doors, and that followed by the 
sound of voices. 5 

*" You left the door latched,” said one voice, a hoarse 
eroak that sounded as if the speaker were afflicted very 
- badly in his throat. 

“Twas your affair," said the other. 
to care for. "Tis, in any case, a 
matter of small concern." 

This second voice was that of an 


“I had my horse 


ere long begin his southward march. 


Angles farmhouse. I gave them ten minutes, and then 
got out froin my straw and went over to where the horse 
was tied. He whinnied at my approach, but gently, and 
I found his neck and stroked it, wondering the while. 
Groping, I found the saddle, and went through the bags. 
In one I got the feel of à canvas bag of coin, which went 
to my own pocket—unthinking though of this action I 
was afterwards truly sorry, as you shall hear. Then 
I came on a flask, which, unstoppered, provod itself 
as holder of most excellent eau de vie, and there was also 
some bread and ham, which was most acceptable—Gay 
Harry might miss breakfast for tho once, methought. And 
then of, à sudden it came to me. 

The horse had fed but little, and had ceased eating. 
I would saddle him and go out on him, out to the north, 
whence had already come news of the possible landing of 
the Prince and of a rising—men said that Charlie would, 
I had no polities, 
and the splendid adventure of the last 
Stuart appealed to me. With such a horse under me I 
might win to more than [ knew. But even as the thought 
came to me there were more steps without the door. I 
made a noiseless return to the straw at the far end of tho 
barn, wishing with all my hoart that 
the thought of taking the horse had 
been mine sooner. 


being but young, 


educated man, and, moreover, 
seemed to me as if it might be 
that of some gallant from London 
rather than the folk of our parts. 
The swing of the door showed me 
an oblong of night sky. broken by 
the figures of the two men and the 
outline of a horse that one of them 
led. They spoke no further word, 
but came within the barn; they 
made no light, but led the horse to 
the far end of the barn from whore 
I lay, and there, I gathered from 
sounds, they off-saddled him. One, 
I know not which of them, came 
over to my heap and gathered up 
& great armful of straw—once his 
hand just touched my shoulder, but 
he was all unsuspicious As for mo, 
I wanted to know what they two 
did here, and so made no sign of 
life or movement. 

“The corn?” the hoarse man 


A Psalm of Bopbood. 


IS ruddy cheeks are thanking God 
for health’s own splendid days. 
His shining plucky eyes are full 
of brave unspoken praise. 
His very ideals, staunch and true, are 
chords of holy song, 
As up the road of workaday he stoutly 
strides along. 


A bar of truth : 


a strengthen-note to 
those, the weak and old ; 

A chord of tonon of youth—blend 
in that psalm of go 

He never ‘ talks = lot "--and yet, 
I think, thro’ calm and strife, 


He sends an anthem up to God—just 
by his gallant life. 


LILLIAN GARD. 


“Then, a week from to-night,” 
said Gay Harry’s voice. 

" Ayo,” growled the other. ‘*We 
meet here, a week from to- 
night." 

** Take care none catch you here,” 
Harry admonished him. 

'" I shall be gone before dawn," he 
answered. 

There was clinking and scraping 
as Harry lifted the saddle. I judged 
that it was Harry who lifted, and 
thanked my own  foresight for 
r»fastening the saddle bags after 
looting them. The horse clattered 
out to the open, led by Harry, and 
I gathered that he stopped in the 
lesser gloom outaide to put in the 
bit and tighten the girths. Then 
I heard the clatter of hoofs, a 
gentle clatter, as he walked the 
horse down the muddy lane, 
away from the farm. 


asked, when the carrying of straw was finished. 

** Here, in tho sack," said his fellow. 

“ Pest on it, why have we no lantern ?" croaked the 
hoarse one. 

" Lights show people," said the other, indifferently, 
* and there are many who would give much to find Gay 
Harry's stable." 

At that I nearly sat upright in my straw and cried out. 
* Gay Harry” was known and wanted all across the 
Midlands, having begun his depredations two years before, 
and thriven exceedingly on the roads from Carlisle down 
to Warwick. The horse, I judged, was the famous grey 
that he role, '' Feet of Light," but who the hoarse-voiced 
man might be was past my telling, for there had never 
been word that Gay Harry had accomplices, except that 
the hosts of many taverns were accomplices of all his breed. 
My chance straying from Sonsett had landed me at the 
outset into the heart of such a quest as many would have 
given their ears to meet, but how 1 should make use of 
my finding, or what move I should make, was past my 
telling, then. 

* And now for the house," said Gay Harry.  '* "Tis well 
that the louts at Sonsctt take no more care than this of 
their farms, when tenants leave the holdings." 

And I was one of the “louts at Sonsett "' ! 

They two went out, and 1 guessed they had gone to 


Faint and clear came to me the sound of the clock 
over the stables at Sonsett, striking eleven — I had 
guessed it far later. And now, judging that Gay Harrv 
would find his saddle bags somewhat lighter, and would 
return to account for his loss, I went out from the barn, 
taking care to fasteu the door after mo, and was for going 
up to Angles farmhouse. But, some yards from the house, 
] paused, for from one of the windows showed a light, and 
I saw the figure of hin whom I judged to be Gay Harry's 
companion, stand outlined in the light as he looked in at 
the window, and then steal away toward the trackway 
that led froin the farm. 1 let hin go, having in my mind 
the appointmont for a week hence. Time enough for him 
then, and, for the present, who was it that showed 
a light in the house at Angles, and what did they 
there ? 

It seemed to me that those who burned tho light must 
have come to the house in the little space when Harry and 
that other had come to take away the horse from the barn, 
or else, had they been of Harry's party, that other would 
not thus have slinked away. Mavhap their coming had 
driven Harry to flight—of that 1 had no certain knowledge, 
then or later—but in any case they had no right at Angles 
I stole up to the window, when Harry’s companion had 
fully gone, and looked through the uncurtained glass at 
what was within. 


- 
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CHAPTER Hl. 


THE ANGLES 


was a little wind that shrieked, as 
spring winds will, about the 
crevices of the steep roof of 
Angles; there was bright 
starlight, I recall, and there 
was myself, standing out in 
the dark and looking through 
the uncurtained window of the 
farmhouse, to 866, within, 
some five men and & woman 
—]say a woman, but she was 
only & girl, then, of eighteen. 
Along the far side of the 
room ran a narrow ledge about 
the height of a chair seat, 
and on this two of the men 
| | sat, one on each side of the 
The other thrce stood by them, and on the floor 
two candles that guttered in the draught 


girl. 
there stood 
across the empty room. 

All this I saw almost before Gay 
-had gone from 
the main road 
' diamond-shaped panes of the window was broken, 


Harry’s accomplice 
hearing down the trackway .that led from 
to Angles. I saw, too, that one of the 
so that, 
by getting in line with it, I could hear, in some measure, 
what went on within the room. Thus-I moved to the 
broken pane, and as I reached it the gii] looked up and 
caught sight of mo—it must have been that the candlc- 
light showed my face. She made a little movement with 
one hand that thrust me back into the dimness, and laid 
a finger of the other hand on her lips. 

At that I moved back into the shadow. Of tho five 
mon in the room there was one richly dressed in the fashion 
of the court at London, as I came to know later, and he 
had a harsh, loud voice, more fitted to a great assembly 
than to the addressing of the five persons in that room. 
caught, as I moved back—"'' fifteen thousand French, 
there was a storm. Fickle as France is, she will use those 
men in Flanders, and not to the aid of our Prince.” 

I caught, by way of response—'' Men in England to aid 
the Scots. . Lancaster. he has but to 
advance, given the landing. . .” They were but 
broken fragments of a sentence that told me little. 

A third said something about “the girl here," 
then the hectoring man spoke again. 

« What Mistress Dorothy may hear is of little con- 
sequence,” he said sharply and with a note of annoyarce. 
« We have our friends throughout the north, and Mistress 
Dorothy is my hostage—by the time the need of a hostage 
ceases there will bo & Charles on the English throne in 

lace of the Hanoverian, and with her in my hands ] can 
make the Traffords sce reason." 

There was some sort of protest, I gathered, from some 
other member of the five. To him the 'oud-voiced one 
turned angrily. 

“ No harm shall come to her," he said in & challenging 
way, ' and she is safe with us às in her own home. At 

‘arlisle she shall be safely housed—I wait but the answer 
to my message to her father, and from thence she may yet 
go to her home, if her father comply with terms. Other- 
wise, we hold her, vafely and honourably, till the Prince 
has come to his own." 

« But if the French :ransports bo dispersed ? "' questioned 
another of the five. 

On him the leader tumed with impatience. “ Our 
Prince will come, Í tell you," he said. ‘‘Not for the 
sorvice of French allies, but for the loyalty that is his 
throughout this land—he has but to set foot on Scottish 
shores, and there is his following. Have we not found on 
our journey from London how half the country is with 
him ?” 

** Pitchforks and scythes," 


* So might every faint 


but 


and 


Y caught. 


heart say," retorted the leader 


. make objections, 


CONF. RENCE. 


of the party. ‘‘ Our business is to sound the land, not to 
and t^ that end we travel. And, gentle- 
men, if we would travel as we ought, it is in my mind that 
we should seek some rest in this inhospitable shelter. 
There is an inn beyond Sonsett Hall where we may break - 
fast, I have gathered, and so to our rest. ‘Mistress-Dorothy 
shall have my cloak— » with that he looked round 
‘questioningly. . l : 

* And mine,” ‘‘ And mine," 
of them. : 

They stripped off their riding-cloaks and made a pile 
upon the floor, enough for & rough couch. The leader 
blew. out one of the candles, and they wert out from tho 
room, to seek other gleeping-places. The girl sat alone, 
after they bad gone, and looked steadfastly at the window, 
and I got the tramp of one who patrolled beyond the door. 

‘There was but a tiny opening seetion of the window, 
through which she could. not escape, for it was stone- 
framed, and even to break away the glass would not have 
‘made opening enough for any grown person to. climb 
through. | di 

Seeing how she looked at tho window, I came out into 
the light of the candle, ‘and she crossed the room to stand 
by the broken pane. The memory of her laughing grey 
eyes that were sometimes blue, and of the little tendrils 
of brown hair that clustered about her face, is with me now. 
I can sce her, tall and slight, stepping 80 lightly across 
the room toward where I stood in the outer darkness, and 
still I can marvel at the utter courage with which she 
faced the prisoning and travel that she knew must lie 
before her. | 

“ Whisper," she breathed out to me, ‘if you be such & 
friend as I think you. I am Dorothy Trafford, stolen 
from my home 8t Finchley, and held as hostage for my 
father. We are going on to Carlisle, I have learned, and 
they talk quite openly of rebellion.” 

“How can I aid you?” I whispered back. - 

« Find troops or some men to take these men prisoners,” 
she suggosted. i 

But this was a task beyond my power, I fearod. Tho 
war in Flanders had beggared every English garrison of 
ite troops, so far as I knew, and it was over my getting an 
ensigney and going out to Flanders that first the trouble 
had arisen with my uncle Henry. ‘‘ There will be enough 
doing horo in England, ere long, for arms like yours," 
he had told me. And now I shook my heed. 

« [ can but follow. and wait & chance,” I told her. 

«I have not’’—she hesitated a little, as if the thought 
were a sore ore—‘‘ I have not heard a friendly voice these 
eight days, ror known what happens at my home, nor——— 
but here she ceased, and leaned -against the window- 
framing sadly. | | 

« How do you travel ? " JT asked, to divort her thoughts. 

“ By ho:se--the roads are too muddy for wheels, they 
say," she answered. ''At the first we travelled at night, 
but now he—Richard Emery-—says we can travol by day." 

“Richard Emery—that is the leader ?" I asked her. 

She nodded, put a finger to her lip, and was back where 
the cloaks lay on the floor and down on them before the 
door could open 50 far as would admit & head. That 
one who guarded her looked into the room, and, seeing 
her reclining, closed the door again without & word and 
resumed his pacing without. 

There she stayed, and I stood awhile to think. These, 
past question, were Jacobites, out on the rumour of such 
a rising as had been in the 715, and if they had their finger 
on tho pulse of the land there was more hope of success 
in this venture. For half England was away in Flanders, 
fighting the French, and a few thousand resolute men 
from the Highlands might, for aught that such as I could 
sce, capture London and put tho Hanoverian to flight 
without much trouble. Standing there back from the light 
of the window, I visioned war in England. 


came from all the. rest 
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* * What Mistress Dorothy may hear is of little consequence,’ he said sharply.” 


And, more through what I had heard of the conference 
in the room before me, and through the act of this Richard 
Emery in prisoning a young girl who had done no harm, 
than for any other reason, [ made my choice. I had no 


cause for sympathy with the Prince, beyond the rumours 


of his gallant bearing and the sympathy that goes out ever 
to a losing cause; I had every reason to wish for order 
in England, whatever might chance in the Highlands where 
his reaving followers had their homes ; and there and then 
I made my choice against the Jacobite cause. I knew 
not what my uncle Henry's view might be, but from that 
hour I was for the ruling house, and against the Stuart— 
and who shall say how far my choice was influenced by 
the light in Dorothy Trafford’s eyes ? 

"Twas a strange place in which to make choice, but it 
came swift and without reasoning. Then came the pro- 
blem of how to free Mistress Dorothy from the hands 
that had torn her from home. I thought of my uncle 
Henry, and put the thought aside; I turned over and 
rejected a dozen plans in my mind, and there seemed 
no way by which I could free her. We had but few men 
left in Sonsctt, and these were not of the kind who would 
face this Emery and his fellows and fight them— 
for fight it must be, I felt, before aught could -be 
accomplished. 

The girl lay on the cloaks, and made no further move 
toward me. Little as she had told me, there was nothing 
more she could tell, it seemed, and the tramping up and 
down of that one who guarded the room bade her be 


cautious. While I stood hesitant, the candle in the room 


went out and left the window a darkness. At that I 
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retreated a few steps and stood, still hesitant, questioning 
—and now I questioned where were the horses these six 
rode. 

I found them in the stables of Angles, and there was 
a spice of irritation, and more, in thinking how this 
farm of the Sonsett estate was free hostelry for any 
scallywags of the road who chose to use it. It was 
true that I had chanced on an exceptional night ; 
true, too, that my resolve to cut myself loose from 
Sonsett and make my own way in the world—until my 
uncle's term of guardianship should end—left me ro 
concern in Sonsett affairs; yet I felt this aisi as 
something to resent. 

Six of the stalls had occupants, and six saddles were there 
for me to stumble over, which I did. On one of these 
saddles was a sword laid, with its sheath and belt, and by 
way of rental for the night's lodging I took it and buckled 
it on. And then I bethought me of Tom Parker, the 
blacksmith's son ; there was, | judged, enough of the night 
left for me to find him and enlist him in my service for 
the rescue of Mistress Trafford, returning with him ere 
these horses were saddled. I went out, then, to Sonsett 
village, and on the way revolved plans, ard had the care 
to open Gay Harry's bag and distribute the coins it had 
held among my pockets. It were better, l thought, to 
fling away the bag itself, for bare coin does not incriminate, 
and the bag might. 

I questioned, as I went, how it was that the- prisoning 
of a girl could advantage these men, but that was a 
problem for a later day, and one I could not hope to 
solve then. 
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CHAPTER III. 


WE SET OUT. 


smith's cottage, listened to my story as he slipped 

on his clothes, and then we two went back to 

Angles Farm. He questioned one thing that I 
had overlooked— who was it, among these five men, who 
knew the district so well as to be certain of safe and undis- 
turbed housing at Angles ? And that I could not tell him ; 
I had caught a fairly clear viow of all five of the Jacobite 
men, and not one of their faces was known to me. Neither 
was the name of Richard Emery one that called up any 
thought of recognition, either to Tom or to myself. 

We plodded up tho muddy lane as quietly as we might ; 
we came to the gateway of the farm just as the first streaks 
of dawn showed in the sky, and two and two rode out 
toward us four of the five men who held Dorothy Trafford. 
She was riding with the leader of the party, who had a 
roin which assured that she should not attempt any flight, 
since it was fastened to the bit of the horse she rode. We 
two stood aside perforce, else had Emery ridden us down, 
and I checked my inclination to bid the party halt, in 
thinking that five men would make short work of two boys, 
of whom only one was armed. And, as to the arming, 
whoever missed the sword that I had buckled on gave no 
sign of recognising it, just as Dorothy gave no sign of 
recognising me. They passed on and left us two standing 
agape—we had come too late. 

A word to Tom, and we set out across the fields together. 
The northward-running road made a steady curve for a 
matter of two miles or more, and made, too, hard going 
forthe horses. By cutting straight across country we might 
intercept the party and find out where it was that their 
lcader had a mind to get his breakfast. By the time we 
came to the road again it was broad daylight, and we had 
but gained the bank when here came my gallants, their 
horses plodding steadily through the mire of the road, 
and Mistress Dorothy looking tired, methought, even 
at this early hour. We followed, keeping some hundred 
yards or more in rear of the party, and saw at the last 
how they halted at & tavern which went by the name 
of “The Rat Trap," getting down from their horses 
And passing within—and as they went, I saw, Smery him- 
self kept tight hold on Dorothy's arm. 


T PARKER, who slept in tho hayloft by the black- 


- tended without the inn. 
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And there, at the rail by the door, stood six horses 
saddled and bridled, a temptation to young adventure. 
I had & word with Tom, and we noted that they of the 
inn wore busied inside—there was none without to see to 
the steeds, as yet. Fine horses were they all, and I guessed 
they had been watered and fed at Angles, else, with a day's 
journeying before them, they had not been left thus un- 
I had, I. say, a word with Tom, 
and then we stole up to the entrance of the inn. It was 
but a minute's task to unhitch the reins, a few seconds 
more to mount a horse apiece, each of us holding the reins 
of two more, and we two had swung into the road and 
were away, heading southward toward Angles Farm. 

Now, older and more sober than in that day, I wonder 
at our rashness. I had no settled plan in my mird, orly 
the knowledge that these five men were out to stir up & 
Jacobite rising, and that thev held captive a girl against 
her will, and for no cause that I knew. It was, in sobcr 


truth, no affair of mine what they did, and to these six 


horses I had no right nor claim. Just as I had trusted to 
fate in leaving Sonsett after the little breeze with my 
uncle Henry, so I trusted fate now, in this mad venture, 
and these horses that had come at little more than a walk 
to The Rat Trap Inn went back down the muddy road at 
a gallop, in which Tom ard I heard, but did not heed, 
the yells of pursuit. 

I looked back on the berd of the road, and saw how 
Richard Emery and two others ran, but thev were far 
behind ; tho two others, I judged, had been left as guard 
over Mistress Dorothy. Emery and his fellows wore out 
of sight when we came to tho traek that leads up to Argles, 
and up that track we were about to turn when I caught 
sight of scarlet coats ahcad, and lifted à hand for Tom, 
following behind me, to halt. 

There came toward us an cnsign of horse—that I learned 
later—with two troopers, who were of Ligonier’s Dra- 
goons, but that I did not know at the time. I had a 
thought of what their quest might be at the sight of them, 
and so halted that thcy might come up to us. Of the 
mon pursuing us I had now little foar, for with these three, 
were my surmise correct, wo were five to three. 

* Fellow," said the ensign, in a hectorirg way, ''have 
you seen anything of five mon and a woman—why, these 
are their horses!” 

'" You will find three of them hero, shortly, > I told 
him. ''The others are about two miles farther along 
the road." 

'" In the name of the King, I demand your aid fcr tho 
arrest of all five of them, Jacobites, concerned with the 
threatened French descent on our coasts.” 

Now, of this [ had heard nothing, hitherto, save for 
the fragments of. the speech of Emory and his fellows 
that had come to me out from the window of Angles the 
night before. I disliked this onsign, but perforce gave 
way to his authority. 

“ Willingly," I said, “if you have it in you to give 
a little ordinary civility. First let mc deliver to you these 
horses, with which the six were escaping.” 

* And how come those horses in your possession ? ?? 
the ensign asked suspiciously. “I have a mind to arrest 
you both." 

“ Horse thieves," said Tom Parker behind me, ‘ some- 
times swing six feet in the air. We are but caretakers.” 

" I deliver up the horses to you right gladly,". I told 
the ensign, “eand as to hiw we came by them, these 
Jacobites are carrying off a girl against hor wilt, and I 
had it in mind to free that girl, so the first thir:g to do 
was to deprive them of the means of travelling.” 

'" You know a deal of their movements,” the ensign 
said. 

'" The girl told me, last nigbt—I got speech with her,'* 
I answered. 

Emery and the two who were with him came round 
a bend behind us, thought better of it, and dodged to a 
thicket. beside the road. But 1 had scen them, being swung 
half round in the road to talk to the ensign. 
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“There are your men," I said, pointing, ''the three 
of them who chased us to recover their horses. 
aid you in any possible way to capture them 
: Before I could end the sentence, the ensign was off his 
horse, and one of his troopers also had dismounted. At 
that I got down, and knotted the reins of my three steeds 
as well as I was able, following those two on to the thicket, 
and drawing the sword I had taken from the saddle the 
night before. 'Thereat Tom got down, but more slowly, 
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and tied his three to my three, while the remaining one of 
tho troopers held the ensign’s and the other man's horse. 
There was a tangle of evergreen undergrowth in the 


“ Each of us, holding the reins of two more, we swung into the road and were away." (See page 56.) 


thicket, and as we went through the hedge dividing the 
undergrowth from the road a pistol barked out, but the 
bullet went wide of us all. Another, and I saw the ensign 
tumble. Beside him, I found it was but a graze on his 
skull—he opened his eyes even as I bent over him, and an 
angry red line above his right ear showed where hair and 
skin had been grazed away by the bullet. Tom came 
through the hedge, and we blundered into the under- 
growth, led on by a distant rustling that presently 
ccased. 

Blundered, I say, and blundered badly. For thore 
came the sound of another shot down the road, ard a 
following cry. We rushed back, but too late, for Emery 
ard his two fellows had mounted and got speed— they led 
a horse apiece, and would have ridden us down had we 
not stood aside. The ensign fired his pistol at them—he 
had two, but the other was in a holster on his saddle— 
and missed, and then they were over and past us, well on 


I will. 


their way to The Rat Trap Inn, leaving behind them thrce 
frightened horses—for they made no attempt to touch 
those of the ensign and his men—and one trooper with 
an arm broken by the bullet fired by Richard Emery 
himself. ! 

" And now what ?"' asked the ensign, as wo stood in 
the road. ; p 

“ Leave your sound man to tend the injured one," said 
I, “and take us two in their place." - 

" Father will need mo," Tom objected. 

“I will repay him any loss," I said, ‘and would rather 
have you than any, if we go." 

l . . The ensign thought it 
over. 

* You, Adams," ho said 
at last to his unwounded 
man, ‘‘tako Gibbon to 
the nearest inn, and claim 
shelter and terdance for 
him—he can walk, with 
vour help. The first inn 
down the road, and send 
report to me at Carlisle 
by stage & week from 
to-day." 

I saw that he was fall- 
ing in with my suggestion, 
but that “a wcok from 
to-day " reminded me of 
Gay Harry. Still, one 
could not undertake two 
quests at one and the 
same time, and of leaving 
Dorothy Trafford to her 
captors there could be no 
thought in my mind. 

“Then, we set out with 
you?" I asked the 
ensign. 

“ You are my men," he 
answered. ''Now mount, 
and follow." ; 

[ still held gripped the 
baro sword- with which I 
had run to tho thicket 
to his aid. “Let us 
understand one another,” 
| said, with tho point of 
tho sword on my shoe. 
" We come to your aid, 
voluntarily, believing it a 
matter of duty as well — 
as inclination. I, for my 
part, come as your equal, 
not as your servant, or 
not vt all." 

“Well said, Master 
Arthur," Tom put in. 

The ensign glanced from oro to other of us, and 
hesitated. 

"Oh, well,” he said at last, “come as you will, so 
that we do but lay these conspirators by tho heels. And 
como easily for a mile or two, for that confourded bullet 
has set my head a-throbbing.”’ 

I saw how his forage cap pressed on tho graze, and, 
wetting a kerchief in a clear puddle on the road, bade 
him lay tho wet pad on the wound before he put on the 
cap. This he did, willingly enough, and then wo mounted 
end went up the road toward The Rat Trap Inn, whence, 
I knew, our quarry would be flown northward. Thus 
we set out, Tom and I, leaving behind us Sonsett and all 
that Sonsett meant, and on the highway to adventure. 
"Twas little more than twelve hours since I had faced my 
uncle and determined on going, and those hours had built 
up a coil for nis that fate must unravel as it 
would. 
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AT FAULT. 


ND wo lost them. . 
We came to the Rat Trap Inn as 
speedily as might be, and inquired. 
The hostess was sulkv enough, and 
it was not until my ensign threatened 
her with all the evils that authority 
could devise that she told us how 
Emery and his fellows had tumbled 
the girl out from the room where 
they had meant to breakfast, 
mounted her and themselves, 


v» and gone off, eastward, as 
AER nearly as she knew. In cor- 
e's LUE: . firmation of this we found 
( (M M that the tracks of the six 
ANE L, horses led across country until 


they came out on the roed 

to Nottingham ; by inquiry 
of such as used that road we found that they had certainly 
gone toward Nottingham, but ride as we would we could 
find no further trace. 

This was the more remarkable, since it was a little- 
used way, and one might have thought that & party of 
six mounted people could not pass without leaving some 
trace. But—I know nothing of the names of places thore 
in the Trent valley—within the compass of half a dozen 
villages we lost all trace of our quarry, and the ensign, 
who had tracked the party all the way from Barnet, starting 
two days behind them, used Flanders language concerrirg 
himself, and his troopers, and Emery, and the quest in 
general. 

But there it was. Nottingham itself showed plain bofore 
us when Ensign Hackett—for that was his name—drew 
rein with me beside him, and Tom Parker drew level with 
us to join in the conference. 

“They will keep to the country," the ensign said, 
“and will, at all costs, avoid such places as this. The 
word is out against them in Nottingham, as in Derby." 

“Think you they have circled north, up the Trent 


valley ?" Tom asked. 
Hackett thought it over. '' Maybe," he said, without 
conviction. ''I think, if we separate and cast about for 


the track, we may do better than by keeping together. 
And for rendezvous to-night I give you that same Ret 
Trap Inn, where we last had sure tidings of them— though 
it puts them a day's journey out of our reach. Govern- 
ment men are out towards Chesterfield and Buxton ere 
this, with descriptions of the party, and by to-night I 
. should be certain of a reinforcement for the chase.” 

"They must be people of importance," I ventured. 

" [t is this way," Hackett condescended to explain to 
me. “*‘ Trafford, the father of the girl they have captured, 
is head of a system of intelligence which gives news of 
Jacobite movements. It is known that another rising 
iike that of the 'fifteen is contemplated, and Emery planned 
to force Trafford to silence concerning it by abducting his 
daughter, and holding her as surety for the failure of 
Trafford's intelligence service. Such was the plan, ard 
Emery goes north to take with him such promises of aid 
from the Midlands as he can get for Charlie, to hearten 
that prince on his landing— wherever he may land." 

“ And the girl?” I asked. 

The ensign shook his head. “ Already the threat of 
holding her has failed," he said, ‘‘ for Trafford’s intelli- 
gence service is as good as ever. It was through it that 
we learned first of the assembling of French troops, and 
of the dispersal of their transports by storm off Dunquerque. 
Emery left word that the girl should not be harmed if 
Trafford would hold his hand, but Trafford is as active as 
ever, ani from what you tell me the girl has not keen 
harmed.” 

** Put to discomfort and anxietv," I said. 

“ All this is by the way," Hackett answered, with 


some resumption of the manner that I found irritating. 
* We must let causes wait, and search the country for 
these rebels. If I go on towards Nottingham, and you two 
lads split up the country to the north, we may get on the 
track again by nightfall—it takes more than a day for 
such a scent to grow cold." 

He went forward, leaving us with & final word as to 
meeting at the inn at nightfall. It was not a little strange 
to me that he should trust us with the two good horses 
and their fitments without a sign of anxiety as to our use 
of them, but it was that very trust that, spurred me to do 
my best, if added spur, since I had the thought of Dorothy 
Trafford with me, had been needed. 

We two made a cast that took us to cottages and farm- 
houses all the way back to the Chesterfield road. Savo 
that we stayed to eat at noon—and since I had had no 
breakfast this was a necessity for me, to say nothing of 
Tom Parker—we pursued our task throughout the dav, 
and it was two wearied men and horses that came to the 
Rat Trap some ten minutes after sunset. 

And then, to crown it all, the ensign failed us. The 
hostess of the Rat Trap, knowing me as an England of 
Sonsett, made no demur with regard to finding us stabling 
and housing for the night, though it was plain that she 
wondered how it was that I would not ride on the three 
miles or so which would have taken me home. But that 
was not her business, and the bag that Gay Harry had 
lost assured me of the means to pay her score, for 1 found 
that his sojourn at Angles had left him poorer and me 
the richer by a little more than sixty guineas. 

* And now, Master Arthur, you will go back to Sonsett,"' 
Tom surmised, when we had finished breakfast and stocd 
out in front of the inn. 

"I shall not go back to Sonsett," I told him, “nor 
would I that you go back to your home, just yet. For 
any loss that this may cause you, or your father, payment 
shall be made in duo time; for tho present, thore is this 
quest of the girl Trafford and those who hold her, and 
there is one other small matter that needs settlement.” 

For I still had in mind that, six nights hence, Gay Harry 
would be back at Angles with his companion, and, in spite 
of the reputation he had achieved, it seemed to me that 
the two of us might account for him, and so clear the 
Midland roads of one of their terrors. 

Tom meditated on my remarks for awhile. 

* I would that I had brought a clean shirt with me, if 
nothing else,” he said at last, quite gravely. 

The mundane consideration made me laugh. ‘‘ We 
shall buy all we need, as we need it, for some time to come,” 
I said. ‘‘ For the present, I propose that we use these 
excellent Government horses to search for Emery and 
his fellows, returning here again w hen nigbt falls, in caso 
the ensign puts in an appearance.’ 

To this Tom agreed, and we set out on another day's 
hunting. I set down this mad venture of mine with, at 
this interval of time, full realisation of the unpractical 
way in which I trusted to each day to provide for itself 
and for ourselves. Here was I, cutting myself off from 
my own place and heritage, and meddling in other people's 
affairs like a veritable Mancha’s Quixote, when, logically, 
I should have been searching for some profitable occupation: 

“We must have horses of our own," I told Tom, as 
we set out. ‘Our ensign will return and claim these 
Steeds back, either to-night or the next night—and then 
we are helpless to move any distance at need." 

**'There are Sonsett stables," Tom reminded me. 

“ I have done with Sonsett and all that Sonsett holds, 
for the present," I said. ‘‘ There remains to buy some 
sort of horses, somewhere, when the chance serves. There 
is à coper of sorts in Nottingham ii 

*" Meanwhile, we ride," said Tom. 

We rode out to where, yestermorn, we had lost track 
of Emery and his fellows, some two miles along the 
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: Nottingham road. I knew well that, even if we found 
them, we were two against five, and two without authority 
atthat. Ifeltin my own mind the madness of this venture, 
‘without the ensign to force respect for the King's will; 
. yet, since there was naught else to do for the time, we 
rode. ; 
And here &t us came Hackett, his horse picking à way 
carefully in the hardening ruts of the road. "The ensign 
was frowning as he came, but he brightened as he recognised 
us. | | | 
“ I lost, first a shoe," he told us, '' which held me up 
beyond Nottingham, and then a purse. A cut-throat 
rascal on a grey horse held me up at pistol-point until I 
dropped him the purse on the road, and then drove me 
off at that same pistol-point. There were but four guineas in 
. the purse, but I would hang him none the less for that." 

His mention of & 
grey, and the audacity 
of one who would rob 
an officer in the King's 
uniform, set my mind 
on Gay Harry. I ro- 
membered a trick of his 
voice in the barn, and 
mimicked it as well as 
I was able. 

* When he spoke to 
you, was his voice any- . 
thing like mine is 
now?" I asked 
Hackett. 

He glared at mo 
suspiciously. *'"'Tis tho 
very man himself speak- 
ing," he said. ** How 
comes a boy like you 
to consort with knights 
of the road ? 

" Nay," I said, “but 
I heard him talk cnly 
two nights ago, and tl e 
trick of his speech is 
yet in my mind. Gay 
Harry has your 
guineas.’ 

“And who is Gay 
. Harry ?"' he asked. 

"That," I said, 
"there are many in 
the Midlands would like 
to know. He is cno 
who has made a good 
income with but scant 
trouble for the past 
two years, known from 
Carlisle to within sight 
of Boston stump, and 
down to Warwick, and 
he rides & grey called 
Feet of Light." 

Hackett shook his 
shoulders as if he would shake off an inconsequent 
thought. ‘‘And of your quarry, what news?" he 
&sked. 

I shook my head. 
swalowed them." . 

**'The earth does not swallow a woman, five men, and 
six horses, as easily as this," Hackett said testily. 

‘* Then—find them," I suggested. 

Again he glared, and I felt that, sooner or later, I should 
quarrel with my gentleman, if our ways lay together for 
long. Yet for the present it was not policy to quarrel. 

** What do you propose?" I asked, as he said nothing. 

“I am at fault," he declared. '' From London up to 
the time when we met, the track was plain as if they had 
meant to leave us signs to follow, and here, with the last 
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* None," I said. “The earth has 


last night,’ she said quite calmly, ‘ and found a way 
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' two of my men out of action, and only the good fortunc 


of finding you two to help, every trace vanishes.” 

“Tom,” I said suddenly, ‘if you were in Emery’s 
place, what would you do ? ” 

Tom thought over it. ‘Is this—this gentleman thc 
only one in pursuit ?" he asked at last. | 

“ By no means," said Hackett. ''I set out with six 
troopers, and two other parties are riding for Carlisle, to 
succeed there if I fail. Emery is a man who must be 
caught.” 

“ Then,” said Tom, slowly, ‘if I were that Emery, I 
should split my party. Ones and twos can pass without 
notice where six would be laid by the heels.” 

'** But the girl?” I questioned. 

‘‘Two could guard her, at need," Tom said, ‘‘ while 
the rest go on. And the smaller the party the quicker 
the travel." 

“The boy is right," 
Hackett agreed. ‘‘ They 
could separate here and 
join up at Carlisle.” 


66 Then ? 99 I 
asked. 

' We might sleep at 
Buxton, to-night, if we 
rode hard," Hackett 
said. 


“ You might," I said, 
* but I have a mind to 
let you go." 

He looked hard at 


me. “I can compel 
you, in the King’s 
name," he said. 

"It is not worth 


your while," I told him. 
" Here we sit, midway 
between Derby and 
Nottingham, and you 
will find never a man 
this side the Trent 
willing to lift a hand 
against an England 
from Sorsett. You 
would but lose a day 
of your time, and at 
Buxton are plenty of 
troopers to roplace us, 
men used to obeying 
orders—as I am not." 

For & moment he 
pondered it, glowering, 
and I saw that the 
reason in what I said 
appealed to his sense, 
however much it may 
have hurt his pride. 
For, in that summer of 
1745, though it was 
before the news of ill- 
luek in the carapaign 
in Flanders had come home, law and the King’s 
word went loosely outside the towns of the Midlands; 
among ourselves we spoke of the King as ‘‘ the Hanover- 
ian," and wondered whether a Stuart would not yet 
come back. So far as might be, law was enforced for the 
governance of local affairs—save for such rascals as Gay 
Harry and his kind—but a man would think twice beforo 
trying to coerce ono that he knew in an affair of State, 
like this. And Hackett knew it, knew that I had the 
better of him. He said nothing to my boldness, but gazed 
at me as if other than speech were needed to meet the case. 

“ As for your horses, will you take them, or shall I 
deliver them up to the two troopers who rode them, back 
along the road ?" I asked. 

‘You may so deliver them," he said slowly, ‘ and— 
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you have & sword, I see, Master England, young as you 
are." 
He could have been but a couple of years older himself, 
and the sneer 3t my youth angered me. | 
“ Here is 2 nice little glade, if that is your purpose," 
I said, nodding over the hedge. and making to dismount. 
« Not now," he answered, ''but I hope to have the 
pleasure of calling on you at some future time, and to 
make good on you this flouting of my. authority. “Tis 
to me a personal matter, in some sort, since I have no 
real command over you, and I would very willingly make 
the present my opportunity, if it were not that duty 
forbids As to the horses, you may take them back to 
the troopers—you will doubtless know the inn where they 
are stationed, and I will make it my purpose to inquire 
for you at the Rat Trap Inn when 1 return from Carlisle, 
which should be within three weeks’ time.” 
«I will leave word of my whereabouts at that inn," I 
said, stiffly, ` and wish you 8 safe return from Carlisle." 
He made m» a sort of bow, and turned his horse about 
without further word. We watched him go along the road, 
and take a side turning that led to the main north-going 
highway, aud it. was not until he was out of sight that 
either of us spoke. 
“Then, there is & business of pig-sticking for you in the 
future, Master Arthur," said Tom. 
« As may be," I answered. " For the present, it 18 
our business to deliver up these horses and find their 
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juod though I doubt whether we can afford as 
g 2 
« And then?” Tom asked. 
« And then we sit down to wait for a matter of six days 
and nights, where and as we will" I said. * At the end 
of that time, it is our business to capture Gay Harry. 

Tom stared at me. “Capture Gay Harry?” he 
echoed. qe. vd 

I could but laugh at his stupefaction—to him it was as 
if I had said that we would capture the town of Derby 
itself. "Aye" I said, ‘ but of that I will tell you in 
its place." 

We set our course back, by 
down the. road. to Derby, 
I had vague knowledge, beyond Angles, where Hackett 
had bidden the trooper take his fellow. My decision, 
though hasty, was well founded, with regard to abandon- 
ing the quest of Mistress Trafford for the time. For I 
had no doubt that she was well on the way to Carlisle cre 
this, nor any doubt that the two parties which had sct 
out in addition to Hackett’s would do more 
capture of Emery and his fellows than ever 
could accomplish. In both these things ] was wrong, 
as the event proved, but so I saw it then, and reckoned it 
better to concentrate on the possible capture of Gay Harry. 
which would prove to my uncle that 1 was man enough to 
manage my own affairs, than to go on the quest of these 
rebels, who would be accounted for without my effort. 


2 bee eene i depulsus UU 


CHAPTER V. 


DOROTHY AGAIN. 


NLY a hundred yards or more 
from the Rat Trap Inn there 
grows a cedar tree, of which 
the branches hang low, and 
its outermost and lowest 
twigs touch the ground. There 
came from out this tree 4 
cry as we passed it, at which 
Í reined in, seeing a flutter of 
colour among the branches. 
In a minute, or less, there 
stepped out from the tree 
| a tousled damsel whom, with 
difficulty, I recognised as Mistress Dorothy Trafford. 

She came to beside the trooper's horse that I rode, and 
looked up &t me; for my part, I was too dumbfounded 
to speak, even. I had thought her many miles away. 

“I escaped last night," she said quite calmly, 
‘Sand found a way back here. There was & window that I 
squeezed through." 

« What of Emery's party ? " I asked. 

“Three of them have gone on. Emery himself and 
one other stayed when the horse I was riding went lam, 
down in the valley yonder.” She pointed over to 
where Trent wound, screened by the intervening country, 
through the land. “I came here by dawn, and slept 
hidden by tho cedar, and saw you two come riding ~ 

She was dishevelled and with hands and clothes stainod 
by contact with the tree, but I got the fighting spirit of 
the girl from her eyes, which said that Emery's prisoning 
had never tamed her. l 

* And now ?" I asked, as she stood waiting. 

« Means to make & way back to London," she said. 
« Emery and his fellows have been so loose-tongued, that 
I carry news of utmost value. I must get back." 

“You shall," Itold her, “ but surely you need food and 
gome rest first, to Say nothing of = 

She looked down at her stained garments, and there 
was a rip in her riding-habit where she must have caught 
it either in climbing through the window she spoke of, or 
in the branches of the treo. 


she asked. 

* To the limit of my power," I answered readily 

I turned to Tom, who had listened to our talk. ‘‘Go 
, “and find Hobson, the steward. 
and saddle, too, the little mare 
for a lady, and fetch them back here to me; but give 


Trafford and I will be ready to set out by the time you 


He was moving off when I called to him, and he returned. 
I took from my pocket six of Gay Harry's guineas, and 
gave them over to him. - 

** In case Hobson should question, he is one with whom 
guineas go far," I said. “ And if you can so manage it 
with him, I send him these for his silence as far as my 
uncle is concerned.” 

* I need but one 
Tom had gone. 

* Come," I said, dismounting, and leading the trooper's 
horse, “and I will take you on to theinn. Forthe rest, vou 
cannot make the journey back to London alone.” 

* But you—your work ?" she questioned. 

« Since the night when I first saw you, I 
I told her. "lam simple soldier of fortune, 
service.” | 

We went on to tho inn, 


horse," Dorothy Trafford said, when 


have none," 
and at your 


and I bade the hostess there 
attend to the girl's wants, this not without some curious 
glances to which I was stonily blind. If the heir to Sonsett 
chose to ride all over the country on other people’s horses, 
and convoy strange ladies to the inn instead of taking 
them to his home, it was his own business, and not that 
of the inn. 1 waited on the step while Dorothy—for so 
I called her to myselí—got off the stains of her flight and 
fed, and while I waited, Tom came back, leading the two 
saddled horses for which I had asked. 

“There is much question about you up at Sonsett, 
Master Arthur," he told me. 

* Did you see my uncle ? " I asked, somewhat eagerly, 
tor I would have known how he took my flight. 

He shook his head. * Only Hobson, and two of the 
stable lads," he answered. ‘‘I told them I had seen you 
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“ There, at the entry to the track, sat my uncle on his old grey pony. I gave him a bow, and he returned it gravely.” 


here at the Rat Trap, and you had bidden me fetch the 
horses—no more.” 

" Now," I said, ‘‘ you will take these four guineas, 
which makes up the ten, and return these two horses to 
the troopers whom the ensign left behind. I am for the 
road with Mistress Trafford.”’ 

“ But what are the guineas for ? " Tom asked. 

‘* For, when you return, to explain your absence to your 
father—you may tell him that you have been doing some 
work for me," I said. 

Tom looked at the gold and back at me. ‘‘ With these, 
I may tell him anything," he said, and smiled. 

And I, knowing old Parker, knew that for truth. 

Dorothy came out, ready for her journey. She could 
have had little or no sleep the night before, but she gave 
no sign of weariness. She looked at the horses, saw that 
one was saddled for herself 


“ You are very good to me," she said, ‘‘and I know 
not how to repay is 
‘Of that there is no question," I said, ''nor time 


even to speak of it. If you are ready- 

She followed my glance along the road, and understood. 
At any moment, Emery and his fellow might c»me riding 
down on us, and she stepped to the saddled mare and swunz 
herself up lightly, ous waiting for any aid from Tom 
or from me. 

I had the clothes in whieh I sat this horse of mine—for 
_ when she was safely in the saddle T, too, got on my horse, 
leaving the one I had ridden to Tom—lI had such money 
as I have told in my pockets, a pistol and its needs about 
me, and a sword, of which I did not know the temper. 
With these I was setting out as escort on a journey which 


might mean a fortnight of hard riding, and perhaps more 
on a road that I had never travelled before. For company 
I had a girl of whom I knew but little, save that pursuit 
of her was almost a certainty, and in all likelibood the 
journey would not end without a fight or two. But, with 
all this, I was well content. 

"'Tom," I said, ‘if you will go into the barn at Angles, 
you will find in the straw at the far side a stick, with 
green paint on the knob. Take it in charge for me—it 
was my father's, and I will have it of you when I come 
back again." 

We moved out away from the inn, Dorothy and I riding 
side by side, and Tom following with the two troopers' 
horses. We went on easily past the track that leads up 
to Angles farm, and there, at the entry to the track, sat 
my uncle on his old grey pony. 


He said no word and made no movement, but gazed 
at me. I gave him a bow, and he returned it gravely, 
as if it were an everyday thing that I should ride thus with 
a girl he had never seen before. There was not even a 
question in his eyes, but I saw, turning after we had passed, 
that still he sat at the entry to the track and looked after 
us. 

Thus he passed, and Sonsett and all that it meant 
passed, out from my ken for the time. A couple of miles 
farther down the road I called a farewell to Tom, as he 


stopped by the inn where he expected to find the two 


troopers, and now, I felt, the journey had begun in earnest. 
And from time to time, as we two rode on, I swung round 
in my saddle to look for signs of the pursuit which I counted 
a certainty before the day should end. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Small Wireless Set: 


And How to Make it. 
By ‘‘ADSUM.” 


HEN I conceived the idea ofshowing you how to 
make and work a wireless telegraph set, I set out 
with two ideals. Firstly, that you should have 
instruments thoroughly practical and through 

which you could communicate with and listen to stations 
far &way; and secondly, that the whole outfit should be 
within the reach of every boy's pocket. 

First of all I started off with what was, after all, a modest 
equipment, but the pounds, shillings and pence mounted up 
all too quickly, so I had to start all over again. 


Magnetic Field of Force in Induction Coil. 
Then I had to remember the limits imposed by the Post- 


master-General and a second drop had to be made. Now I have 
come to earth—or aerial—with a smaller set still, and although 
it is not imposing in its grandeur, it is essentially practical and 
will pave the way for larger sets when once you have thoroughly 
imbibed the principles of wireless telegraphy. 

Then I wondered whether you would be content with a 
receiving set only, but the nature of the boy that is within us 
all decided NO, we must have a transmitter as well, for what is 
the use of sitting listening to other people talking about things 
we don't want to hear ? 

Then, transmitters of any size are looked upon by Mr. P.M.G. 
88 things pertaining to the nether world, so I had to be very 
circumspect in my design again. 

Well, first of all you must conform with the regulations, or 
you will have a postman (does the Postmaster-General send a 
postman, Mr. Editor ?) knocking at your door, and then you 
can carry on with the good work. 

I will try and explain in very simple language why and how 
it is possible to send a message crashing through thousands of 
miles of atmosphere without the use of wires, for we must be 
acquainted with the first principles, even if we-skip the techni- 
calities. : 

To come back, then, to the ordinary house bell, we know that 
if we run two wires, each of which is connected to a pole of a 
battery, to a bell, that bell will ring. If we place a switch or 
push in the circuit thus made we can ring the bell at will, because 
there exists a difference in electrical level between the 4- and — 
poles of the battery. This electrical level we term “ Potential.” 
When a point at high potential is connected to a point at low 
potential, electricity will flow from the high point (4-) to the 
low (—). This flow of electricity is termed current, and the 
rate of flow is measured in amperes. Should the difference in 
potential (D P) be very great, the electricity will flow with a 
much greater force than if it were small. 'This force is termed 
E M F (electro motive force) and is measured in volts. 

Thus we sce that in order to have a current in a circuit we 
must have a difference in potential between two points in it. 


The greater the D P, the greater will be the force the current 
exerts. (This we term Ohm's law.) 

All this rigmarole is intended to show that ‘‘ wireless ” essen- 
tially comprises à common or garden circuit. First of all we 
have the primary circuit in the transmitting set. This is formed 
by your battery, your key and your induction coil (see Fig. 2), 
the latter being relative to the house bell in the circuit we have 
just described. Now, when you close this circuit by pressing 
the key, the trembler of the induction coil vibrates in just the 
same way as the bell hammer. Thus we see that the primary 
circuit of an induction coil is just an ordinary circuit, similar 
to that of the house bell. 

In this case, however, the trembler is used to create a big 
D P in the secondary coil instead of just striking a bell. When 
you press the key, the circuit is formed and a current passes 
through the primary and in so doing sets up a field of force about 
it as shown in Fig. 1. These lines of force carry out two 
operations at once. Firstly, they cut the secondary coil a great 
number of times, since there are so many turns composing it. 
This causes a very large E M F to be induced in the secondary. 

At the same time these lines cause the iron core to become so 
strongly magnetised that the trembler is drawn towards if and 
the circuit is broken. With the break of the circuit the field 
collapses, the lines again cutting the secondary, this time in the 
opposite direction, thereby inducing an EMF in the other 
direction. With the collapse of the field, the core becomes 
demagnetised, and the trembler is released to recomplete the 
circuit and the action takes place over again. 

This action is, of course, very rapid, taking place as it does 
many times a second. In fact, the greater the rapidity of make 
and break the better, since the faster the lines of force cut the 
secondary coil the greater is the induced E M F. 

Thus we have exceedingly rapid high voltage impulses surging 
to and fro in the secondary while the key is depressed. The 
next circuit to be dealt with is the closed oscillatory circuit, as 
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Figure 2. 
The Primary, Secondary, and Oscillatory Circnits of the 
Transmitter. 


it is called, which I show in heavier lines (see Fig. 2). It would be 
possible to transmit signals by the simple process of connecting 
one side of the secondary to an aerial and the ot%er to earth. 
This is what is termed '' Plain Aerial," but we are forbidden to 
use it, as everyone listening in would be “ jammed,” since it is 
impossible to “ tune out " plain aerial signals ; also the system 
is unworkable unless the aerial is extremely well insulated. 
Instead, therefore, of making use of the natural capacity and 
inductance of the aerial, we use an intermediate circuit called 
the closed oscillatory circuit, which is composed of an inductance 
coil (don’t confuse with tnduction coil) and a fixed condenser. 
Now, when the key in the primary circuit is pressed, the con- 
denser becomes charged until the D P between the electrodes 
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A B becomes so great that the air between is mado a conductor.* 
The electricity then rushes across the gap in order to render the 
other side of the condenser at the saine potential as that which 
was first charged. 

Here the inductance plays its part. Inductanco is that 
quality in & circuit which tends to oppose any change in the 
rate or direction of 
flow of electricity 
through it. Con- 
sequently, instead 
of just equalising 
the P D onthe two 
sides of the con- 
denser, the induc- 
tance causes the 
current to rush on 
and charge the 
opposite side of 
the condenser, 80 
there is a P D 
across the conden- 
ser almost as great 


as before, but it is 
the other side FIGURE ð. : 
which is now at The Secondary Terminal, Induction Coil. 


the high potential. 
Then, again, the air gap breaks down and the side of the 
condenser first charged is again charged, and so on. The 
rush of energy round the circuit and back continues until 
so much of it is dissipated that it cannot again jump the gap. 
This current is called oscillatory, and, of course, is of such 
a high frequency that the to and fro motion looks to be just 
one very rapidspark. The frequency can be altered by changing 


the number of turns of inductance included in the circuit. Wave 
length is the inverse of frequency of oscillation. — Doublo 
the frequency and you halve the wave length. 

Here are the essentials for the transmitting station. First 


of all we have the battery, which I will call No. 1, and this may 
consist of two or three dry cells or a small accumulator. Then 
we have No. 2, an induction coil; No. 3, a push-button, or 
tapping key; No. 4, a "''leading-in" wire, to take us to 
No. 5, the aerial; No. 6, the inductance; and No. 7, the 
Condenser. 

No. 1. A pocket lamp battery contains three cells for the 
3.5-volt pattern, so don’t use three batterics or you will endanger 
the insulation of your coil. A 4-volt accumulator is ideal, but 
costs more. I leave you to decide which it shall be, but 
I strongly recommend a 4-volt accumulator, because we are 
going to use a lot of current, and dry batteries will run 
down in a short time, and they are expensive to replace 
repeatedly. 

No. 2. You all have a } in. induction coil. Oh, yes! you 
have, or should have, for only last February I showed you how 
to make it, and if you have not done so, don’t blame me, for 
it will take far too long to tell you all 
over again ! 

There is one further point about this 
coil. When I told you how to make it, I 
did not think you would all be hankering 
after wireless sets, and since boys are 
always boys, I left a second safety device 
and said nothing about it! Now that 
you have had several months' practice, I 
want to show you how to eliminate this 
second “‘safety gap," for we want our 
full power. 

Your two secondary terminals are made 
of brass and are set in a wooden base. 
Wood is a bad conductor of electricity, 
but high potentials are not particular, and 
you will always lose & certain amount of 
energy here. Take out your terminals, 
enlarge the holes in the base, and force in 
two little ebonite rods, similar to figure 3, 


* A pressure of 100,000 volts is required to “ jump" 
à gap of one inch between two brass balls, 
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where I show the terminal screw in section, with the ebonite 


in black. Neither of the bare wirca nor tho terminal’ must 
touch the wooden base now, but be more carefui still when 


-operating the coil or you may get hurt. 


No. 3. This is where we start work! Some of you may 
decide an ordinary bell-push will answor tho purpose, but if 
you aspire to speed, make a little tapping key-—it is not difficult. 
Weshall want a little base board, preferably of hard wood, but 
ordinary deal will answer our purpose. However, if you want 
your instruments to look nice, use a picce of teak or mahogany, 
4 in. by 2 in., and } in. thick. 

First of all “chamfer” or bevel the edge, and then mark 
off the positions of your two terminals -+ and —. These are 
$ in. from either edge. Your two terminals will probably have 
about j in. diameter screws, so drill two holes this size to 
accommodate them, and on the under side a larger hole wil 
be necessary to take the nut securing the terminal, for we are 
to recess these nuts. 

Now you must decide whether you can summon up sufficient 
energy to make the key and supports of brass, or whether 
wooden ones will suffice. This tapping key will always be 


-useful, for a key is necessary on any set,s« if you can, make a 


good job of it right away, and when you scrap this set fora 
larger one you will have a good key to start away with. 

The key “ B” is a piece of } in. square brass, 3} in. long. 
Mark off à in. on the right-hand side, and in the centre of the 
brass drill an } in. hole to take a 1 in. by } in. brass cheese- 
headed set screw. A similas hole is to be marked off and drilled 
at the other end, and then on the side of the key, and 1 in. 
from the left-hand end, a third } in. hole is necessary to take 
our axle pin. 

Now we can finish the knob. A little cupboard door-knob 
may answer the purpose, and it should be about } in. diameter 


Leao ln 
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and } in. thick. Drill an } in. hole through this, and at the toj 
& larger hole, just big enough to accommodate the head of your 
set screw. Make a good job of this, for everyone will see it. 
Now push the screw through both knob and key, and screw on a 
nut on the under side. Tighten up as far as possible, but 
don't aplit your knob. 

The point of the screw should really be platinum or german- 
silver tipped, and if you can afford a pair (for the screw in the 
base should correspond) carry on, but if ` 
not, file down the tip toa fairly good point. 

The support “‘A”’ is the next item on 
the list, and for this we want a piece of } in. 
brass sheet, 3 in. by } in. Mark it out first. 
of all, leaving a piece in the centre } in. 
square, and bend up the ends to form 
uprights. These can be left square or filed 
away like mine, and then we want two holes 
in the centre portion to take two '' holding 
down bolts" or } in. by £f in. screws. 

From the bottom of this bracket measure 
1 in. up each arm, and drill both to accom- 
modate your pivot pin. This pin conveys 
your current from the bracket to the key, so 
we must ensure a good contact. If you 
have a die to cut } in. threads the way is 
simple, for you can use brass wire, thrcaded 
a little way at either end, but if your too! 
box is a little one, use another set scrow, 
preferably with threads just & littlo way 
up. An ordinary screw will do,. but then 
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you must enlarge the hole in the — € sgin., and also the 
holes in the brackets. 

Use a nut at either side of each bracket to give greater 
rigidity to the whole, and to prevent the key from sliding side- 
ways. You can easily adjust this bearing then by HEDIUIBE 
your nuts. 

In the centre of the base board, and $ in. and 1] in. re- 
spectively from the left-hand side, drill holes for the holding 
down screws and recess your nuts underneath. From one of 
these holes to your + terminal cut a little channel, in which 
a connecting wire is to be embedded, and on the same line as 
these holes, but 4 in. from the edge of the base, screw in a little 
brass screw-eye. 

Now you have a hole in the key just above this screw-eye, 
and another 4 in. set screw is required, and in between the two 
a light tension spring. Your nearest garage will be able to 
supply you with à commutator spring, which will answer ad- 
mirably, and one end of this is to be threaded through a small 
hole drilled in the end of the set screw, whilst the other connects 
up to the screw -oye. 

A nut above the key provides & means of increasing 
the tension to suit your sense of touch, and this spring auto- 
matically cuts out the current by breaking contact at the 
points. 

Now we have the second contact to make. Yet another 
3 in. by } in. screw is necessary, on the same line as the others, 
and immediately beneath your knob. A hole is recessed under 
the base board to receive the nut, and another little channel 
is necessary for the wire from — terminal. 

Invert your key and melt a little candle wax in all the holes 
and channels, thus effectually sealing them up, and give all 
the wooden parts a coat of shellac varnish. (Orange shellac 
flakes dissolved in methylated spirits, both from the chemist 
or paint merchant.) 


Now we come to Nos. 4 and 5. First of all I am assuming that 
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you will wish to travel to some extent with your transmitting 
station, but, for reasons I will give you presently, it is better 
not to do so. Well, then, we will have a fifty-feet aerial wire, 
and since the P.M.G. includes the leading-in wire in the length 
to which he limite us, we will short-circuit him by having only 
a very short lead-in. 

' Our requirements are:—A long length of bare or black 
enamelled stranded copper wire, two insulators, one ball of 
stout twine and a stake or tent peg. The insulators can be two 
short lengths of 1 in. wooden rod, about 15 in. long. In sketch 
No. 4 one is shewn. The wooden rod has at either end a screw- 
eye, and a cone of tin sheet is tightly fixed to the rod. This 
insulator must have the left-hand end lower than the apex of 
the cone, for the purpose of the latter is to keep the rod dry. 
An alternative would be to use ebonite rod with screw-eyea, 
and then the cone can be dispensed with, but you will find the 
ebonite rather expensive. When completed, the insulator 
should be well coated with bitumastic varnish. : 

The Aerial itself terminates in a thimble attached to the upper 
screw-eye of the insulator, and to this screw-eye our leading- 
in wire is also taken. A well-soldered connection between aerial 
and leading-in wire is essential, and in order to avoid all strain 
on the solder, we run a third wire, shown in my sketch, between 
the two. 

The lower end of the insulator is tied to our stake. which we 
can hammer in as near our transmitter as possible, or, if your 
station is to be a permanent fixture indoors, the insulator can 
be attached to & window, and the leading-in wire run under 
the sash, but through an ebonite tube where it is likely to touch 
the woodwork. 

The second insulator is fastened in a similar way to the other 
end of your aerial wire, with the ball of twine taking the place 
of the rope and stake fitted to the first insulator. 

Now, if you have a flagstaff or tree in your garden, the end 
of the aerial can be hoisted aloft. 


(To be continued.) 


Badges 


of Some of His Majesty’s Ships. 


By V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. 


(See Coloured Plate presented with this Number.) 


N the British Army most Regi- 
menta have two standards or 
colours. One of these coloura 
is the flag of the Empire, the 

Union Jack. Known as the King’s 
Colour, it stands for the Junior Ser- 
vice itself. The other Colour stands 
for the Regiment, and bears the 
Badge and Battle Honours gained by 
the unit it represents. It is known 
88 the Regimental Colour. 

In the Royal Navy the Service 
itself is typified by the famous White 
Ensign. There is no flag which is 
particular to any ship, and, there- 
fore, no Ship's Colour to bear its 
Battle Honours or Motto. 

The new Badges which have just 
been issued are intended to make up 
for this. The Badge will be placed 
on the ship's quarterdeck, together 
with & scroll of Battle Honours, 
and smaller replicas of the Badge 
wil be placed on the boats belonging to the ship. 

When the Figurehead was in use its design was sometimes 
distinctive to the vessel which bore it, but for a long time the 
standard Figurehead of a lion was used, and finally, when 
straight-stemmed ships were designed, the Figurehead itself 
became obsolete. 


As the Figurehead died out, the Badge began to be used, 
and several ships made attempts to produce some sort of em- 
blem, but as these were not official, and were often changed 
when a new officer took command, they proved to be frequently 
very poor examples of Art and Heraldry, and as they often had 
no historical or other interest, it is easy to believe that very 
little significance attached to them. 

For example, some ships used the same design, some used 
the initial letter of their names, and some had designs which 
were bad puns on their names ; 80, all things considered, these 
Badges tended more to create confusion than to help. 

In 1918, the Board of Admiralty appointed a Commission 
to go thoroughly into this question and to approve of definite 
and permanent Badges being issued. Major Charles ffoulkee, 
Curator of the Imperial War Museum, and a well-known 
Heraldic expert, designed and drew over 250 of these Badges, 
which he presented to the Admiralty. 

It was decided for a further distinction to use a different 
shaped design for each type of ship. If the Badge on a boat 
is seen to be circular, that boat belongs to a capital ship, if 
pentagonal to a light cruiser, if shield-shaped to a destroyer, 
and if diamond (or rather square set diagonally) to an ey 
or small craft. 

It is interesting to note that although the ‘‘ Naval Crown '* 
(a coronet composed of alternate ship's sails and antique sterns) 
is supposed to belong to the Mercantile Marine—the Admiralty 
having surrendered their right to it when the Standard Uniform 
of the Merchant Navy was brought into existence—it is stiH 
being used on these ships’ Badges. 
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Generally speaking, the new Badges may be divided into 
two classes: first, Heraldic or Armorial Badges; second, 
Symbolical or Illustrative Badges. 

The Armorial Badge is used where the ship is named after 
some distinguished person (such as Hood, Warwick, Raleigh), 
where the ship bears the name of a city or town (for example, 
Verdun, Worcester) or where the name does not lend itself 
easily to symbolical illustration, in which case a portion of the 
arms of one of its past commanders is utilised (Surprise, 
Adamant). 

The Saboia Illustrative Badge is used for ships with 
names like Shark, Centaur, Shamrock, and to commemorate 
an action of note by a ship bearing the name (such as the sala- 
mander of H.M.S. Strenuous—the first. Strenuous having 
captured the French ship Salamandre). 

The mottoes of each ship have been very carefully considered, 
&nd in most cases are as clever as the Badges themselves. A 
list of some of these is appended. 

Dealing with the Badges which need no explanation, those 
shown on the plate comprise Lion, Steadfast, Success, Venomous, 
Tourmaline, Clematis, Tiger, Vanity, Vendetta, Sesame, Stone- 
henge, Trusty, Serene, Sardonyx, Tomahawk, Wakeful, Eagle, 
Versatile, Stronghold, Inconstant, Splendid, Vidette, Concord, 


Truant, Centaur, Senator, Torch, Snapdragon, Shark, Wanderer, . 


Shikari, Hope, Shamrock, Sturdy, Highflyer, Whirlwind, Tumult, 
Cairo, Tyrant, Sterling, Witch, Umpire, Veteran, and Stalwart. 

Among those whose FOBHOCUON; with the name are not so 
clear may be numbered :— 


Queen Elizabeth. The red and white Tudor rose, the con- 


joined emblem of the white rose of York and the red rose 
of Lancaster, this Badge having been adopted by the Tudor 
monarchs to mark the union of the two great warring factions 
in England. This design is the banner of Queen Elizabeth. 

^. Renown. The torch and laurel wreath are two of the Heraldic 
emblems representing fame or renown. 

Danae. "This, of course, refers to the lady who was shut up 
in a tower, and whom Jove visited, descending in a shower of 
gold. 

Stuart. The white rose of 
the Stuarts, surmounted by 
the Stuart crown, which had 
four arches in place of the two 
in use in the present Royal 
crown. 

Laburnum. It is generally 
believed that the Laburnum 
tree is the old “ Arcbois " from 
which bows were made. 

Spindrift. An heraldic 
attempt’ to represent the waves 
and drops of spume. 

Despatch. The Caduceus, or 
wand, believed to have been 
carried by Mercury, and always 
shown in representations of 
that pagan god. 

Endeavour. Captain Cook, 


LT 
in 1769, when sailing in the Ü 


Endeavour, discovered New E! | 
Zealand. The four stars are que 9C wT » 


‘from the flag of that country, 
and the compasses represent 
the art of navigation. 

Royalist. The first ship of 
this name was commissioned 
during our war with the French 
Republicans after the Great 
Revolution. England co- 
operated with the French 
Royalists, hence the white field ° 
and golden Fleur-de-lis of the 
Kings of France. 

‘Castor. ‘The white horse's 
head, of course, refers to the - 
white horses ridden by the 
famous twins of mythology. 


AM f 


IU 


name. 


“ ATMOSPHERICS.” 


“My hat! This cannot be the Wireless Concert! It must be a 
message from Mars!” 


HIS MAJESTY’S SHIPS 


Delhi. The flower underneath the elephant is the Lotus 
flower of India. This Badge shows the arms of the City of 
Delhi, as designed by Sir Edward Lutyens. 

Bruce. The red cross on a golden ground is part of the arms 
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of Robert Bruce of Annandale. The spider needs no 
explanation. ; 
Caradoc, This weird beast is copied from a coin of Cymbelin, 


who was the father of Caradoc, or Caractacus, King of the 
Britains in A.D. 43. 

Cleopatra. The head of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. 

Ceres. The three ears of wheat and two ears of barley are 
suggestive enough. 

Venetia. 'The well-known winged lion of the City of Venice. 

Viscount. The Viscount's coronet. The distinctive feature 
of this rank of the Peerage is the sixteen silver balls on the rim 
of the coronet, of which nine are shown in a conventional 
drawing. 

Whitley. The Speaker's Mace of the House of Cornmions. 
A delicate compliment to the present holder of that office. 

Terror. The mask of the Greek tragedian. 

Watchman. The black ground signifies night, the lantern 
the lighted lamp carried in the olden days by the night watchmen 
of London. 

Greenwich. The hourglass and the star hardly need 
explanation in connection with the great Observatory of that 
They are part of the Arms of the town of Greenwich. 

Sandhurst. The rank Badge of a Second Lieutenant in the 
Army. When a Cadet passes out of Sandhurst he is gazetted 
first to that rank. 

Woolwich. The Royal Military Academy of Woolwich, 
familiarly known as the “‘ Shop,” is the training school for the 
Royal Artillery, hence the yellow, blue and black bars which 
are the colours of that institution, and are supposed to represent 
sulphur, saltpetre, and charcoal, the constituents of gunpowder. 
The gun is part of the Arms of the town of Woolwich. 

Warspite. ‘‘Spight’? means ''Woodpecker." Hence the 
earliest type of naval gun on record, a “ pecker of wood." 

Ark Royal. The Ark, with 
a Royal Crown. The motto 
“ Desir n'a repose" is that of 
Lord Howard of  Effingham, 
who commanded the English 
fleet in 1588, and flew his flag 
in the Ark Royal. 


Thunderer. The emblem in 
the hand is the heraldic 
** Thunderbolt.” 


Stormcloud. The storm cone 
(north) hoisted at signal stations 
to denote stormy weather. 

Verity. - An old Roman 
lamp, typifying the lamp of 
truth. 

Repulse. The castle, with 
the jack still proudly flying, 
hardly requires comment. 

The Armorial badges illus- 
trated show :— 

Hood. The raven, or “ Cor- 
nish chough,” and anchor is 
the crest of Viscount Hood ; 
the first holder of the title, Sir 
Samuel was the famous naval 
commander. 

Adamant. The flaming sword 
is part of the crest of Admiral 
Lord Hotham, who commanded 
H.M.S. Adamant off Camper- 
down, in 1797. 

Iron Duke. The črest of the 
great soldier, Wellington, who : 
rejoiced in that nickname. ~ 

Verdun. The Arms of the 
famous French Citadel The - 
Ship has the undying motto 
of the French soldiers who so 
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vallantly held the line in the greatest assault the world has ever Royalist. 

known, ''On me passe pas." Spear. ‘* Penetrabo." 
Thanet. The Cross is part of the Arms of the See of Canter- Strenuous. 

bury. St. Augustine landed in Thanet in 597, and introduced Stuart. 

Christianity to Britain. Sterling. 
Worcester. The Arms of that city. Stormcloud. 
Surprise. The black ship, or “Ancient Galley Sable," is Shamrock. ‘* Fideliter ”’ 

part of the Arms of Sir E. Hamilton, who was Captain of the Serene. 

Surprise at Puerto Cabello, in 1799. very peaceful). 
Warwick. The very famous badge of Warwick the King- Senator. 

Maker. This is used also by the Warwick Yeomanry, the Shark. 

Warwick County Cricket Eleven, and many Warwickshire Tomahawk. 


organisations. 
Vindictive. 


day, 1917. 


Tilbury. The crest of Sir Horace Vere, Baron Vere of 


lhe hanc and sword is the badge used by the 
old Vindictive, the cloud has been added in memory of the 
smoke-screen used in the raid on Zeebrugge, on St. George’s 
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peace and in War). 


. pipe. 
Turbulent. 
Tumult. 
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“ Strenua et parata" 

“ By honour flourish.” 
“ Good as gold." 

** Omnibus tempestatibus ” 


“ Brevitas in sententia ” 
‘“ Celer et tenax " (Swift and sure). 
" Aut bello aut pace floreo." 


“ Absit nomen.” 
*'Tumultu ultamur." 
to our advantage). 

“ In hoc signo." 
“ Lux amicis ignis inimicis.” 


“ Tyrannicus solum.” 


“Si dormiam capiar.” 
“ Tua tela tonanti.” 


** Surtout loyal. 2 


(I shall pierce through). 
(Strenuous and ready). 


(In all weathers). 
(Faithfully). 


" Parva navis magna quies " (A small ship but 


(Don't be longwinded). 


(I flourish in 


Note.—The Indian tomahawk is often combined with a tobacco 


(Keep quiet). 
(Let us turn confusion 
(In this sign conquer). 

(A light to friends, 


“ Fore-warned is thrice armed.” 
“ Fulmen eripimus Jovi. 


,? 


(We snatch Jove's 


(A tyrant to the tyrhnnous 


“ Sans faveur.” 
** Praevalebit.” 
“ Vindicavi.” 
“Tot itinera tot venti.” 


(Truth will prevail). 
(1 have made good) 
(Every voyage has 


*" Silence is golden." 
" Belli dura despico." 


(I despise the knocks 


(Catch a weasel asleep). 
(We arm you with thunder). 


In conclusion, I would like to express my very great gratitude 


Tilbury, in 1565. Thanet. 
Montrose. The red rose is part of the Arms of the Dukes of Torch. 
Montrose. g a fire to foes). 
Centurion. The standard og eagle of the Roman Cen- Triad. 
turion. i Thunderer. 
Ajax. The ancient Greek helmet, suggesting that of the Thunder). 
great Grecian Hero. ` T yrant. 
Argus. The peacock with the '' Argus-eyed " tail feathers. only). 
Umpire. 
Mottoes of some of His Majesty's Ships :— Verity. 
Ark Royal. ‘ Desir n'a repose.” Vindictive. 
Bruce. “Tentata attingo" (I gain by attempting). Whirlwind. 
Centurion. ‘One in a hundred." its gales). 
Caradoc. “ Britain first.” Whitley. 
Ceres. ‘‘ Harvest betimes." Warspite. 
Cairo. ‘“ Kaihira’’ (Victory). of War). 
Concord. “ Peace with Honour.” Wakeful. 
Cleopatra. “Invicta ut olim’’ (Unconquered as ever). Woolwich. 
Endeavour. “ Nihil intentatum " (Nothing unattempted). 
Inconstant. ‘‘ In constancy constant." 
Lion. (The name explains 


* Concordant nomine facta " 
itself.) ; 


Our Open 


THE BOTTLES IN THE 
DARK ROOML 
As time goes on the photographer 
accumulates a large number of bottles 
containing chemicals and solutions on 
the shelves of hig dark room. It is 
handy to make & rule of keeping the 
different bottles in particular places so 
that you can put out your hand and 
get the right one without a lot of fumbling 
about. It is, of course, a great help 
if the bottles are plainly labelled. Cut 
strips of white paper and on these print 
with Indian ink the description of the 
contents of the bottle. If the letters are 
large and plainly printed the words can 
be read at a glance. In the moist 
atmosphere of a dark room there is always 
trouble from the labels peeling off. 
To prevent this proceed in the following 
inanner. Paste the labels on the bottles 
and, when the adhesive is dry, go over 
the label, and a little way beyond, with 


varnish, One word of warning may 
not be out of place in connection 
with ammonia. Never keep a_ large 


bottleful of this in the dark room. In 
warm weather ammonia will often blow 
the stopper from the bottle, and the 
"mall dark room is almost instantly 
lilled with dangerous fumes. 8. L. R. 


to Major ffoulkes for the help he has given me in preparing the 
plate and this article. : 


Tits and Note Book. 


SOUND ADVICE. 


Tuk president of one of the prominent 
railway corporations in America was 
making a stirring address to an audience 
of young men, and dwelt with particular 
emphasis on the necessity of making a 
good appearance. 

* When you are looking for work," he 
said, “ be careful that you are presentable. 
lf you have only twenty-four dollars in 
the world, spend twenty dollars for a suit 
of clothes, three dollars and a half for a 
pair of shoes, fifty cents for a hair-cut 
and shave. Then walk up to the job, 
wherever it is, and ask for it like a man." 

This advice was greeted with great ap- 
plause, and the railway president sat 
down amid a storm of cheers. 

The very next morning a dapper-looking 
young fellow walked into the outer office 
of the orator, and, handing a note to the 
clerk, said: ‘‘ Please give this to the 
President." The note read as follows :— 


"I have paid twenty dollars for this 
suit of clothes, three dollars and a half 
for & pair of shoes, and fifty cents for a 
hair-cut and shave. I have walked from 
Harlem, and I would like a job as con- 
ductor on your line.” 


He got the job. 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 
SHOT-PROBLEM No. 22. 


Double Corner Opening: 9—14, 
22—18, 5—9, 24—19, 11—16, 27—24, 


16—20, 31—27, 7—11, 19—15, 10—19, 
21—15, 2—7, 28—24, 7—10, 24—19, 
and we diagram the situation :— 
WHITE. 
A OL. i 228 om 1o 
tilde x ká ; 
D 2 A^ A , C ) E z vA 
Cid 
e e 
|^ ee 
je- ei 


BLACK. 
Black to move and win. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 21. 
(See last volume, page 758.) 
10—14, 17—10, 22—26, 31—22, 9—1 4, 
18—9, 11—25, 30—21, 6—31. Black 
wins. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 


CONDUCTED BY 


The "Bey's Own” Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among “B.O-P.”-ites is, at the 
same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are provided for 
those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (1}d.) must be prepaid. 
Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must be self-supporting 
and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges, 1s. each, post free. 


WILD CREATURES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


FOREWORD, 
$—9—9—9—9—9—9—9—9—9—9—9—9—9—9—9 


SMALL though the size of our native land, comparatively, 
may be, what & wealth of animal life is to be encountered on its 
countryside and in its woods and forests! Certainly, to see 
much of that life you must get at least a little way removed 
from bricks and mortar and the immediate haunts of man. 
Provided, though, you proceed to the right places, there are 
certainly more than twenty different animals that you may 
come across in your rambles, some of them common, others 
fairly plentiful, a few that 
are actually rare. Of such 
animals as are not predaceous 
ones, preying upon other more 
useful living things, or are 
not creatures that do exten. 
sive damage to crops and 
farm and garden produce, 
most of our native species, 
it is pleasant to know, are 
being allowed to increase in 
number. The country is more 
full than ever of al] kinds of 
* small deer," and there can 
be no more delightful occupa- 
tion than that of going out 
into the wild and making the 
acquaintance and learning the 
secrets of these interesting 
little people that throng it. 

In this series of illustrated 
articles I purpose to notice in turn each of the wild animals of 
these islands, telling you the most I can within the space 
available. And that, be it noted, always with a view to 
affording as much information as possible that will be useful 
in enabling you to find the animal for yourself. ; 

The deer, the bats, the reptiles (scale-covered snakes and 
lizards), and the batrachians (soft-skinned frogs, toads and 
newts), we must deal with at some other time. 


L—THE STOAT. 
If you wish to have the best chance of seeing a stoat in its 
native state, you should abandon all tramping in the open fields, 
and instead should go slinking along the hedgerows and at the 


‘*RAMBLER.” : 


edges of rivers and brooks. The stoat feeds on rats and voles, 
young rabbits and hares, and varioys game birds. All the mem- 
bers of the stoat and weasel families are also very fond of fish, 


. and if you are ready to undertake a spell of what big game 


hunters call *sitting-up over bait" you ought to be able to 
obtain a good sight of Mr. Stoat. The method is to place a 
dead eel in a likely spot, and to go into hiding close beside it. 
This provides what is the stoat’s most tempting food of all, 
and if there is such an animal in the neighbourhood, you ought 
soon to set oyes on it. Taken as a general rule, the best stoat 
country is that in which there are plenty of rabbits. 

Though principally nocturnal in its habits, the stoat hunts 
also by day. Indeed, impelled by its ferocious nature, it may 
be said to be always hunting, and it kills freely merely for 
killing’s sake. When search- 
ing for stoats you may very 
likely come across a dead 
rabbit with a wound in the 
throat, from which a stoat 
has only sucked a little blood 
and has then gone on his 
devastating way. 

Red-brown in colour with 
white under-surface tinged 
with yellow, the stoat is a 
really beautiful animal. His 
tail, too, is red brown, but has 
at the tip a tuft of long black 
hairs. There is, however, 
something so forbidding in the 
aspect of this remorseless 
small animal, that when it is 
on its relentless pursuit of 
prey, the flight of its victim 
often fails simply because of 
Watchers in the wild know well that 


paralysis through fear. 
sound which is the piercing cry of despair of a rabbit seized 
by a stoat, and the more muffled squeak made by the rabbit 


that has been caught in ita underground burrow. In those latter 
encounters, the more powerful rabbit generally manages to 
struggle out into the open. But the stoat never relaxes its 
death grip. 

It is a strange fact that, although a hare is much larger than 
a rabbit, weighing maybe eight pounds to the rabbit’s two-and- 
a-half or three pounds, it falls an easier prey to the terrible track. 
ing of the stoat. That bloodthirsty creature hunts by scent, 
and takes long, weird, low bounds that cause its progr-ss to 
appear peculiarly snake-lihe Once an unfortunate hare be- 
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comes aware of the fact that a stoat is trailing it, the sequel of 
the tragedy is practically certain. Overcome terror, the 
hare’s vitality seems gradually to leave it, its limbs refuse to 
act, it sinks down helplessly for the cruel attack. 

If ever, though, you chance to set eyes on a gamekeeper's 
gibbet or vermin pole, you will be assured that Mr. Stoat does 
not have it all his own way on the countryside. He Jevies a 


In the outdoor 
* varmints" got 
together by Mr. Velveteens, perhaps there wil be a greater 
. number of stoats than of any other animal ; dangling or nailed 
you may possibly be able to count from twenty to fifty of them, 
representing $0 much valuable stock saved from destruction, 
and providing & mute warning to the rest of the ravening breed. 


mammals that may be said to 
make a nest. You may rec 

the fact that not far from 
London there is 8 railway 
station bearing the rather 
pleasing _ name of “ Stoat’s 
Nest. More usually this nest 
or nursery i8 formed in a hole 
in a bank, or in the home of a 
mole, probably eaten to make 
room for the new tenant. 
Sometimes, however, this nest 
of leaves and grasses is formed 
in a hollow within the bole of a 
And he may be & rather 
naturalist 
who puts his hand into the hole 
in search of birds’ eggs. en, 
in April or May, Mrs. Stoat has 
with her four or five young ones, 
she is à more vicious fighter 
than ever. And it will be well 
for the fingers of the investi- 


spitting “ tchak.” In all ways 
exceedingly nimble, the stoat is 
a first-class climber of trees. 

As many observers have 
noted, the stoat is 8& splendid F 
mother. The animals have ¥ 
been very often seen carrying | 
their young to à place of greater 
safety. As 18 the case with 
some domestic cats and their 
kittens, the mother stoats seem 
to enjoy thus conveying their 
young. This being so, it is 
perhaps as well for the baby 
stoats that they are provided 
with an extra thickness of 


up-standing fur on the back of Gre by ARNOLD 
the neck. This is called the .0.F.C. member, 
* scruff’? of the stoat, and 


when the mother picks up the young one in her mouth, it acts, 
as an ingenious member of the B.O.F.C. once remarked to me, 
“like a kettle-holder." 


It is nothing short of amazing to see into 
what a tiny aperture the gliding stoat can instantly squeeze 


Very likely you are aware that in the natural history books 
this animal is described as the “ stoat or ermine.” It is à 
reddish brown stoat in summertime and a white ermine in winter, 
this change in the colour of its fur enabling it the more easily 
to creep upon its victims. 

universal. In the Highlands of Scotland the stoat becomes 
a white ermine in winter, and extensively so in the north of 
England. i 
South of England, and in Ireland it does not occur at all. 
ever the locality, however, one portion of the stoat’s fur covering 
remains the same, for, in summer or in winter dress, it always 
retains the black tip to its tail. On the summit of Ben Nevis, 
white stoats or ermines are to be found all the year round. 
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A Natural Mouse-trap. 


The Kookaburra, Or 
Australia (a kingfisher), 
bird pets inits own country. t 
snakes, small mammals and birds, and insects. 
ging laugh of ** Ha-ha-huh- 
huh-ho-ho-ha-huh ! " resounds through the bush, 
is also known as ** the Se 


* Laughing Jackass "ar 
is one e. the most 


* Jack," whose wild rin 


ttler's Clock. , 


a 


Like its big brother the polecat, the stoat is able to secrete 

jecti from its scent ds. It is 
y believed that this unpleasant smell clings to the fur 
of any stoat that has been hunted or trapped alive, but is not 
to be noticed if the animal has been taken unawares an 
killed. 

When taking to water in search of ducks’ eggs, the stoat 
proves itselí to be & good swimmer. And, added to its other 
nefarious accomplishments, is that of being a clever bird's- 
nester, preying on both the eggs and young birds. Having 
a wide “gape” it can carry in its mouth an egg of quite con- 
siderable size. When robbing a nest in & hole of a tree, it has 
been observed that the stoat will look out of the hole with an 
egg in its mouth, drop the egg to the ground, and disappear 
inside again for another one. ]t will get at nests quite high up 
in tall trees, and sit there devouring the fledglings, whilst a 

" crowd of small birds hustles 
around in clamouring remon- 


In short, the little, foot-long 
i i f the 
wild. i 
capabilities well summed up in 
the terse saying which runs “as 
stealthy as a stoat "T". 


(Next month, the Common Shrew, 
Lesser Shrew and Water Shrew.) 


* * * 


IN THE TREE TOPS. 


To the satisfaction of every real 
lover of animals, the belief is 
rapidly spreading among natu- 
ralists of all kinds, and even 
amongst big game hunters, that 
«the camera is mightier than 
the gun." The man who suc- 
cessfully stalks some beautiful 
beast or bird and shoots it, then 

ossesses what ? Perhaps he 
hos something to eat, and a 
skin that can be stuffed to form 
a mere sorry © of the 
splendid creature that once was. 
But he who, with probably far 
greater difficulty, tracks that 
same quarry, and photographs 
it, possesses not only a true 
picture of the creature as it 
exists, but he has learned much 
as to how it lives. And the 
naturalist-photographer is rich 
also in the conviction that his 
own triumph has still left his 
* vietim "' unharmed. He has 
done no murder, and the bird 
or the beast is none the worse 
for the secrets that it has told 
. him. | 

As you know, there are many books dealing with this subject 
of the photographing of wild creatures. And the latest of them 
is one of the best, for, in addition to being & surprising collection 
of fresh facts about natural history, it is replete with hints and 
advice concerning how the bird-photographer should go to work. 
The book in question is entitled, * Wild Life in the Tree Tops," 

-a Cc. W. R. Knight, M.C. (Thornton Butterworth, 
Ltd.), and contains more than fifty illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken by him literally in the tree tops. The author tells 
even in his schooldays he was & good climber. 
Luckily, that ability has not forsaken him, and the result of 
his often hazardous climbing and his cleverness in outwitting 
the vigilance of his feathered “‘ sitters ” is given iñ a fascinating 
volume that seems to carry us into the upper branches 
with him. 

The particular tree top picture that is here reproduced is 
taken from the chapter describing ' Life of the 
Heron.” It shows the arrival of the parent heron at the nest, 
bringing the fish food that has been swallowed, and which 
will be at once disgorged for the young Ones. 
author :— 

« The four large young herons on the nest nearest to our 


observation post, have spent their time in preening themselves, 


pular 
feeds on lizards, 


D. PHILLIPS, 
Launceston, Tasmania.) 
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exercising their wings, and watching the goings on in other 
nests, but have never become in the least excited, and seemingly 
take no notice of the herons overhead. 

"Suddenly, however, & change comes over them. With 
wide-open eyes, raised crests and beaks pointing skywards, 
they gaze above them. Slowly their beaks move sideways, 
and again upwards, obviously following the flight of an approach- 
ing heron. It seems incredible that they can distinguish 
their parents from the scores of herons which daily pass above 
them, and vet on this occasion they have certainly made no 
mistake, for within a few seconds, welcomed by the squawkings 
and curtseyings of the family, a beautiful female heron alights 
beside them.” 

Amongst many other birds amply noticed are kites and hawks 
and falcons, including the kestrel, rooks and crows, wood- 
peckers, jackdaws, jay, nuthatch, owls, plovers, doves, pigeons, 
and thrushes. There are also copious notes about squirrels, 
both native red and American grey, lizards, fish, frogs, moles, 
voles, rats, mice and stoats, not forgetting bats, as regards 
which we are told :— 

“ One may sometimes discover the retreat of a colony of 
noctule bats by chancing to walk under their tree on a summer 
evening, just as the bats are on the point of setting out for the 
evening flight. For at that time they become quite excited, 
and make a curious little chittering cry, very like the aound of 
two pennies being chinked together." 

A chapter as to '* Photographing the Crow " provides delight- 
ful reading, and there is a remarkable account of how the author 
was actually attacked by a brave little female hobby, which 


Heron about to feed young. 


(See ** In the Tree Tops.") 


is the swiftest of British hawks! Every page, though, and every 
picture in this book is of the utmost interest and import. 


B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS. 


As announced in the last volume, the prize award for the July 
Field Club Competition was unavoidably held over until the 
present number of the *' B.O.P.” The entries for both the months 
of July and August were quite satisfactory, and a high standard 
of excellence was maintained in the work of competitors. 
Summer flowers and birds were well to the fore in the Nature 
Drawing section, while the essays showed a wide range of 
interesting subjects. Special mention may be made of the 
drawings by LEsLIE D. HILL (“ Stages in the Growth of Apple 
Blossom "); D. H. RkEkNNETT ("The Iris”); GEorGE M. 
ALCOCK (“` Mischief " : dog and ponies) ; and PHYLLIS DEUCHARS 
("Flowers in a Vase"). A number of the drawings which have 
won consolation prizes ran the chief prizewinners very close. 
After due consideration, the Prize Award has been made as 
follows :— l 

JULY COMPETITION :—Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note.— 
KENNETH ADAM, 61, Caledon Road, Sherwood, Nottingham 
("Shrews"). Half-Guinea Prizes for Nature’ Drawing.— 
Leste D. HILL, 110, Antrobus Road, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham; D. H. RENNETT, 12, Moray Place, Aberdeen. 

i - Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny 
Volumes.—ARCHIE TOSELAND, 14, Club 
Street, Kettering; Goronwy Owen, “ Caer 
Delyn,” 27, Rhiw Road, Colwyn Bay; 
H. E. Rippetr, 10, Charlotte Terrace, 

_ King's Cross, N.1; L. A. HAWKINS, 
5, Miles Road, Clifton, Bristol; D. 
MacCuLLocH, The Rectory, Bridge of 
Allan ; WILFRED Davison, ** Lilac 
Cottage," Aby, Alford, Lincs. 


Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny 
Volumes.—R. Eppy, 13, Pembroke Road, 
Norwich ; DiANA HEISKELL, Hotel 
Bellevue, Trumersbach, Zell - am - see, 


Austria; FRED Fonp, New Road, Norton- 
sub-Hambdoen, Somerset; W. BURFIELD, 
Jenkins Croft, Little London, Ardingley ; 
F. S. MACKENNA, Straffan House, Straffan, 
Co. Kildare, Ireland; MILNE WATSON, 
67, Lochalsh Road, Inverness ; W. OLIvER, 
44, Rosehill Road, Wandsworth. 

Specially Commended.—9M. A. C. Hinton, 
Streatham ; Master Hellings, Winchester ; 
J. W. Clement, Bedford ; Harold Gaster, 
Twickenham ; R. T. Williams, Birkenhead ; 
Stanley H. Winkworth, Enfield; Joan 
Taylor, Hull; N. Rees, Holsworthy ; L. E. 
Stone, Stapleford Abbotts; G. C. Browning, 
Highgate; Clovis McGill, Port Stanley, 
Falkland Islands; F. Hickinbottom, Darley 
Abbey, Derby; G. W. Duke, Horley ; 
Warren West, Ufford ; J. Coxon, Boston ; 
Basil Ford, Victoria, B.C. ; John Aiken, 
Clay Cross; Arthur H. Fletcher, Penarth ; 
Douglas Nobbs, Grays; A. S. Fisher, Leeds ; 
A. W. Breed, Weymouth; J. E. Thompson, 
Hemsworth; G. F. Limozin, Dorking. 

Avcust COMPETITION : — Half-Guinea 
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Prize for Nature Note. — MARGARET S. 
BENNETT, 20, Green Street, Bridgeton, 
Glasgow. Half-Guinea Prizes for Naturo 


Drawing.—GEORGE M. ALcock, 22, South 
Cleatlam, Winston, Darlington; PHYLLIS 
Deucnars, 40, Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
Special Prize of Seven -and - Sixpenny 
Volume.—H. E. Rippett, 10, Charlotte 
Terrace, King's Cross, N.1. : 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny 
Volumes. — WILFRED Davison,  " Lilac 
Cottage," Aby, Alford, Lincs. ; F. HEMSLEy, 
Sweet Haws, Crowborough; WILFRID 
OLIVER, 44, Rosehill Road, Wandsworth ; 
STUART L. SiNDpaLL, 37, Leigham Court 
Drive, Leigh-on-Sea ; A. C. TAYLOR, Herne 
Bay College, Herne Bay; RAcHEL C. B. 
ForBes, 9, Beaufort Road, Clifton, Brist: ' 
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Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Volumes.—W. BURFIELD, 
Jenkins Croft, Little London, Ardingley; Cyrm TULL, 
“Lynwood,” 22, Mortimore Road, Brockhurst, Gosport, 
Hants. ; S. J. JESSE, 61, High Street, Yiewsley, Middlesex ; 
B. H. AYLWARD, 29, Claremont Road, Sandymount, Dublin ; 
Ian MacxintosH, Hil House, Dingwall; OLIVE STEVENS, 
106a, High Street, Walthamstow; P. A. WELLS, St. Lawrence 
College, Ramsgate. 

Specially Commended.—John B. Ponder. Maidstone; 
J. Elphick, Huntingdon; C. A. Thrift, West Croydon; 
S. V. Mitchell, West Burnie, Tasmania ; E. Swanson, Glasgow ; 
W. West, Cape Province, South Africa; William F. Davies, 
Wolverhampton; Edward P. Conning, Glasgow; Harry 
McAnsh, Edmonton, Alberta; V. A. Wager, Arcadia; Colin 
C. McCallum, Auchincruive, N.B. ; Robert Turnbull, Hawick ; 
Warren West, Ufford; Raymond Paull, Victoria, Australia; 
Kenneth H. M. Jerrim, Bromsgrove ; D. P. Dreyer, Haslemere ; 
Robert T. Paine, Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 


* »* * 


Queries & Answers. 


INQUIRER.—There are still plenty of places in the world where barter is the 
sole means for doing trade, Such are, for instance, many wild and little- 
known islands in the more distant Pacific, where money has no value, 
and where supplies of food and so forth can be obtained only for their 
equivalent in kind. Instead of cash, prints, knives, tinned meats and 
tobacco are carried by the trading schooners, and the natives would 
no more be tempted by offer of a golden sovereign than they would be 
by a one-pound note. 

J. F. HopGson.—Be careful not to startle your slow-worm, or it will throw 
off its tail. The creature has a very small mouth, and food must consist 
of spiders, small earthworms, and small insects generally. The food 
most liked, though, is the quite small greyish-white slug. The adder or 
viper has not the long, tapering shape of other snakes, it. being short and 
thick in the body with a short tail. Seen from above, the head is very 
distinct from the body. Quite a plain indication of identity, too, is 

rovided by the dark bars that are upon the adder's head, which may 
orm either a A or an X. 

ROBERT ARTHUR CARY.—The bird in question is probably the hooded, grey 
or royston crow, chiefly a visitor here in autumn and winter. It is partly 
black and partly ash-grey, and it frequents estuaries and the sea-coast. 
The chough is a much rarer bird, black with purple and green reflections 
and orange-verinilion legs and bill. So you will see that you could not 
very well mistake the one for the other. For particulars of the eighteen 
other birds you mention, I really must refer you to any good natural 
history. You should spend an hour or so in your local library hunting 
up and taking notes of these particulars. 

V. A. E.—A usual cause of feathers falling out is that the birds are being 
given too-heating food. Add Epsom salts to the water with which the 
fowls’ soft food is prepared, give food of a more cooling nature, and let 
there be a liberal supply of green food. The Malay Bantam is a variety 
of game fowl, and easily to be obtained in this country. 


DESMOND BLEWITT.—Get a copy of '' Fancy Mice,” by C. J. Davies, published 
at the Bazaar Office, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, 
price Is. 6d. In addition to green food now and again in small quantities, 
give soaked dog-biscuit or stale bread soaked in skim-milk on alternate 

days. The best stock mixture consists of half-pint canary-seed, one 

quart oats, half-pint white millet; say, a teaspoonful to each mouse 

d a This should form the evening meal; give the soft food for 

reakfast. 

C. D. BROWNE.—Write for a list of books dealing with the subject of poultry- 
keeping to Feathered World Office, 9, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


A FIELD CLUB NOTEBOOK: NOVEMBER. 


HERE is an item that I do not think we have previously 
noted in our Field Club pages. By this time of year 
the face of Nature has become deprived of most of its 
more vivid colouring. The flowers are gone, leaves 
are no longer green, or have actually fallen, the birds 
that are still with us wear their more sombre attire. 
But the evening sky in particular now frequently 
reveals exceedingly bright hues, for the sunsets of 
November are often splendid. To observe the details 
of these offers interesting observation, and if you are 
in any way proficient with your paint-brush, you may 
attempt some autumn cloud studies in watercolour. 
The beautiful tints and shades of the clouds in the 
western horizon are easily to be appreciated by the 
naked eye, but a field-glass will materially assist you 
to ascertain the correct details of cloud shapes. 

There are three British species of newt: the Crested, 
Warty or Great Newt; the Common, Smooth or 
Spotted Newt (also called Eft or Evat) and the Palmate 
Newt. About this time of year the newts leave their 
watery homes to hibernate in holes and under stones. 
Not infrequently you may find & number of them in 
some secluded damp hole, all twined together into a 
circular mass, which is, no doubt, done so as to retain 
moisture. If in your investigations you do come 
across one of these ''eft-balls," as they are called in 
the country, do not disturb the creatures, or they will 
probably die; leave them as comíortable for the 
winter as you found them. 
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The “ Boys Own" Field Club Competition. 


(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 


IN connection with this special feature of the *' B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than HALF a GUINEA, to be selected from the list given 


below, will be awarded for the best 


NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH 


and a similar prize of not more than HALF 4 GUINEA in value will be awarded for the best 


NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 


The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the 


sender’s own original work. 


Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. 


Nature Notes must 


not exceed 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 


these pages, 


The B.O.F.C. Badge. 


Printed on blue silk, price 6d. post frce. 
ior wearing on the cap or sleeve. 


Suitable 


collecting cases, flshing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical albums and 
presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compassea, insect- 
cases, butterfly nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes, 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi- 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. Badge. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
should be as follows: ''If successful, I should like to 
have a [insert name of article here] es my prize.” 


As this competition is & regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs 
and Drawings will be published from time to time in 
The closing date for each competition is 
the 22nd of the month. 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo- 
graphs, ete., to " RAMBLER,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.," 
4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


LIST OF PRIZES FOR SELECTION.—Cameras, magnifying-glasses 


The Editor's decision must be 


Com- 


RR 


B.O.F.C. Button 


Made in metal for coat 
wear, Price 1s. 
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S. Rosser.— You could not do better than buy a cycle of the 
make you mention, and if you inquire at the London head- 
quarters they will show you the actual gear, and you will 
sco how it is managed. To describe it here would require 
an illustration, for which we have no space. At the Science 
Museum at South Kensington there are specimens of any 
number of gearings, and of every part of the bicycle since 
it was invented. 

F. G. Alker.—Increasing Secondary Winding on Induction 
Coils. Up to a certain point every additional turn on 
the secondary increases the length of & spark, but when that 
limit is reached (and the amount stated is a maximum) no 
benefit is obtained by adding more wire; in fact, if you 
experiment by putting on more coils, you will find your 
spark materially decreases both in length and “‘ fatness.” 
Yes, the coil described would be suitable for your purpose. 

P. J. Trower.—On looking up authorities in connection with 
your name, we find that it is assumed to be a corruption of 
Thrower, which in itself signified originally a thread or silk 
winder—literally, one who ''throws"' thread. An analo- 
gous instance is the name Tring from the older form Thring. 
It is not so likely to have anything to do with Trow, which 
surname had a *' local" origin, meaning “ at the trow,” or 
trough. l 

L. A. Stockwell.—Mix gravel and sand with the lime or 
cement so as to form a concrete, and finish with an inner 
layer of cement only. The clay, if well rammed on the 
surface, ought to aid in keeping the water up. 

Felix.—The hall-mark on gold and silver plate is now an Old 
English “e” within a border of which the base is divided 
into three scallops and the two top corners flattened. It 
will be used until 1936. The last hall-mark was a Roman 
“a” within a similar frame. MHall-marks for London are 
changed every twenty years. 

Southwold.—The best treatise on the subject is ‘ British 

Pebbles : where and how to find, and how to cut and polish 

them,” by the Rev. A. N. Malan, which appeared in our 

eighth volume on pages 14, 22, 62, 126, 142, 155, 175, with 

a further note on another lathe on page 398. It was illus- 

trated by a coloured plate of many representative specimens. 

The monthly parts ran from November, 1885, to April, 1886. 

It is out of print, but could probably be had secondhand by 

advertising in our wrapper. 

Old Reader.—The stains cannot be removed without 

injuring the negative, but might be painted out on a print 

and another negative taken from that. 

E. C. Norris.—Your best plan would be to send a list of the 
coins to Messrs. Spink & Son, Piccadilly, corner of Air Street, 
and obtain a quotation. | 

E. Wilson.—For finger-prints you want a slab of tin or sheet 
copper, over which is spread a thin film of printers’ ink, 
spread by a wooden eylinder two inches long and half an 
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HIS BACKWARD TRAIL. 
MATHEMATICAL MASTER :— 
“Now. I wonder what in the world can have 
become of my correspondence ? I am under the 
impression that there were fourteen letters, for 
I have a sort of recollection that I counted them 
carefully when I left college, and I seem to re- 
member that I held them in my hand lest I should 
torget to post them |” 


OUR HAZY-MINDED 


inch in diameter, upon which a piece of rubber-tubing has 
een stretched. The impressions are made on ordinary 
white, smooth paper with a surface only slightly glazed. 

H. N. G.—The largest living animal, so far as is known, is the 
blue whale, otherwise Sibbald’s rorqual, Balanoptera 
sibbaldii, which is over eighty feet or more long. One 
specimen of this drifted ashore, in 1887, in the Hebrides, 
that was ninety feet long. Itis not a rare animal. 

G. P. Lawrence.—The canvas for the canoe described was 
bought of Good & Co., Ropemakers, King William Street, 
London Bridge, and it was No. 7, 18 inches wide, weight 
354 lbs., for 60 yards, that is 0.165 lbs. per square foot, such 
as was used for a 3-tonner yacht. | 

E. J. Fenn.— To ascertain the number of combinations possible 
with three alphabets of 26 letters, it is only necessary to 
find the third power of 26; that is: 20*. In other words, 
26 is the “first power," 26 x 26 = 26%, and 26 x 26 x 26 
= 26? = 17,576. To ascertain in how many different ways 
the digits 1, 2, 3,4,5 can be placed, the formula is: 
n (n — 1), (n — 2), (n — 3), (n — 4) where n is the number 
of digits = 5. In other words, 5 X 4x 3 x 2 x 1 = 120. 
To prove this it is only necessary to run through the 
numerals up to 54,321 (which is, of course, the highest 
figure) and count the results. Naturally, 12,345 is the 
first, but in your examples you quote ''12345, 12354, 
12534, etc." whereas the third setting should be 12435. 
Take the figures in the order of their numerical value, then 
you need not '' search ” to find whether you have previously 
recorded one setting. You will find these problems fully 
dealt with in any good book on Algebra and the Higher 
Mathematics. : 


J. L. Anderson.—1. The motor can be altered. 2. Aluminium 
foil would serve the purpose if very tightly rolled. ; 


G. Davis.—In the frictional electrical machine described in 
“ Science on a Penny a Week," on page 396 of our seven- 
teenth volume, the pins should be ordinary pins with their 
heads touching the tin can and soldered on to it; and the 
conductor should be close up to the cylinder, but not 
touching it. . 

F. Harper.—There have been great changes in the Indian Civil 
Service of late, and you would be wise to write for particu- 
lars to the Secretary of State, India Office, Whitehall, before 
you take any further steps in the matter. Preference is 
given to candidates who served in the late war. 


Queries for thia page must be addressed to the Editor, ** B.O.P.," 4, BOUVERIE 
STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, and envelopes should be marked ' Correspondence." 
As space is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers 
will be answered, Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the ** B.O.P.” 
going to press somewhat in advance of publication, replies must necessarily 
be held Td some time, Every endeavour is made to insert them as early 
as possible, 
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THE KIND WORD. 


An American, newly arrived, went into a London tea-shop, 
took his seat, and waited. Presently a bright-eyed waitress 
approached him and asked: “‘ Can I take your order ? " 

* Yes," he replied; '' two boiled eggs and a kind word.” 

The waitress brought the eggs, and was moving on when the 
American said: ' Say! What about the kind word ? " 

"The waitress leaned over and whispered: ''Don't eat the 
eggs!” . 


* * + 


SILENCED. 


To test the safety of the church steeple, the vicar climbed 
‘it with a scaling-ladder—a& feat requiring no small amount of 
nerve. MR M 

Naturally he was proud of his achievement, and talked about 
it more than was consistent with clerical modesty. He even 
called a meeting of his parishioners, and described to them, 
, with a wealth of detail, his feelings when aloft. 

" When I reached the top, and saw the golden weathercock 
gleaming in tbe sunlight, what do you think I did ? " he asked. 

An old farmer, who looked the picture of boredom, hazarded 
a guess. ‘“ You cheated the weathercock,” he said. 

“ What do you mean, sir ? " demanded the vicar sharply. 

* Why, you did it out of the job of crowing," replied the 
imperturbed old farmer. | 

. * k*k »* 


WHAT FOR? 


A TRAVELLER was overtaken by night in a litt'e village in 
Nebraska. He stayed at the local hotel. In the morning he 
wanted to take a bath, and consulted the landlord about it. 

The landlord shouted back to the kitchen: ‘‘ Hey, Jim! this 
here gent wants to take a bath. Bring the fixin’s.’’ 

Soon afterwards a boy appeared carrying a cake of yellow 
soap, a towel, and a pickaxe. 

“ What's the pickaxe for ? " asked the guest. 

** Why,” said the landlord, *' you'll have to dam up the creek ! " 


x »* »* 
BILLIKINS : “ Well, did you have a good day's sport ? " 
WILLIKINS : * Splendid, old chap." 


“ How did my dog work for you?” 
" Ob, wonderfully. He led me direct to the poulterers."' 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The storyettes 
need not be original, but where they are selected, the source must. be stated. 
. Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each 

month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and 
address of the sender must be clearly written. The Editor's decjsion, as in 
al competitions, must be regarded as final. l 

Address The Editor, “ Boy's Own Paper.” 4, Bouverie Street, London 
E.C.4, and mark envelope or postcard “Funny Story Competition." 


The winner of this month's competition is C. J. COOPER, 
* Fernbank," Eckington West, near Pershore, for the storyette 
entitled ** The Kind Word." 
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THE THIRD TIME! 


PROFESSOR BUMPEM (superstitious and deaf) :—‘ Oh, there's two 
accidents—one atop o' the other. A scuffle with a beastly bull, and 
a tumble down this confounded embankment. I’m’ sure shall 
have a thirda——" ; 


HIS MISTAKE. 


HE was an American of the hustling type, and the speed of 
his six-cylinder car was excessive. 

As he passed through the village, the arm of the law was 
extended, and he came to a stop. "M 

“ Didn't ye see that there notice, ‘Dead Slow’ ? " demanded 
the policeman. m 

“ That’s quite certain," replied the American. “But I 
thought it referred to this little town of yours! - 


* E * 
THEY WAITED. 


DuRING a performance at Tynemouth Aquarium, a couple 
from Old Hartley were among the audience. When half-time 
arrived, a board with the word '' Interval " upon it was put up. 

* Wat's that, Geordie ? " asked the wife. duis l 

Geordie spelled the word. 
Interval.” l | 

“ But wat is’t ?" 

* Aa divvent knaa, lass. The foaks is aal gannin' oot; but 
we'll stop to see it." 


b 


[4 . e I 
‘‘I-n, in; t-e-r, inter; v-a-], val. 


* + + 
“WOMAN!” 


IN the days of voluminous skirts and pockets placed in 
mysterious, ungetatable positions, an old lady entered a bus, 
and along came the conductor asking for her fare. Then the 
inevitable search began. She stuck her elbow into her neigh- 


. bours’ ribs, did a game of catch-as-catch-can round her own 


waist, fidgeted and fumbled, all to no purpose. The purse could 
not be unearthed. mE ` 

i At last the gentleman sitting next to her could bear it no 
onger. - 

" Madam," said he in reproachful tones, * I shall be glad if 
you will kindly make up your mind where your purse is and find 
it as quickly as possible. You've undone my braces twice 
already ! " 


And he did! 
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(Serial Story.) 


A Scout of the 45. 


A Tale of the Jacobite Rising. 
By E. CHARLES VIVIAN, 


F Author of ' Aztec Gold,” ctc. 


| (Illustrated by GoRDON Browne, R.L.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


NIGHT WORK, 


HOUGH, in that day's riding, I 
|. looked back ever and again, 
fearing for Dorothy's sake 
that we should not get 
clear away, there came no 
sign of pursuit. We passed 
many people, and that I 
did not like, for it meant 
that, should any inquire of 
them as to us, those we had 
passed would be able to give 
full information — I had 
rather seen the road empty. 
But, as I say, there was no 
sign of pursuit, and we went on and on, through Derby, 
through Trent in the late afternoon, and striking for 
Melton Mowbray, for that way I judged the best. 

"Twas good riding; there was a soft summer air about 
us, and the roads in this part were dry, yet not too hard 
for the horses’ hoofs. We went steadily and not too fast, 
for I foresaw, from what Dorothy told me, that it would 
be a lonz chase, once Emery got on the track ; she knew 
too much for him, and he must have cursed the lack of 
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caution that had made him speak out his plans before 
her. And through her I learned that the failure of the 
French to aid Prince Charlie would not stop him, but 
that he waited a chance to land, in the hope that sufficient 
adherents might be found, especially in the north, to win 
him his throne and drive out the Hanoverian. 

But still wesaw nothing of Emery, and rode down into the 
hunting countey, toward Melton Mowbray, until I felt 
that the horses had had enough for the day, and cast 
about to find somewhere to stay the night. It wanted 
perhaps an hour of sunset when we came to the inn of the 
** Seven Stars," a little hostelry with a sign that showed the 
constellation we call the Plough, and a neat and tidy place. 
I reined in before it, saw how there sat before it two men 
with pewter mugs of ale, and for the rest 1t looked quiet 
and little usod. It was not much to my mind, for I would 
have had a place where more people moved about, in case 
of attack, but my own horse was certainly wearied, and 
the little mare that Dorothy rode was in even worse case. 

So we dismounted there by the door, and I went in to 
ask for rooms for the night, and food for the horses and for 
ourselves. The host was a great, burly fellow, and his 
wife a tiny little woman who ordered him about with a 
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vinegary tongue. It was she who told mo that they would 
find us good stabling and housing, while the big man 
gaped at me and through the door at Dorothy. 

What they thought I did not know an did not ask; 
it was, as at the “ Rat Trap," my own affair if I chose to ride 
thus with a damsel, and no business of theirs. So I left 
Dorothy in a little parlour that the woman showed us to, 
and went out with the horses to the stable. There, attend- 
ing to the off-saddling of the two horses, I was aware 
of Dorothy by the stable door, watching me. 

She smiled at me. ‘In any mischance,” she said, 
‘itis as well that I should know the way of this stable." 

“A good thought of vours," I told her, “though you 
must bo wearied after the day.” 

** No more than you, sureiy," she said. 

She stood, while I put down the grey mare's saddle 
carefully, waited while both horses were fed, and went 
back with me to the inn parlour, where the sharp-faced 
woman was putting food out for us on the table. 

“ it is over quiet," Dorothy remarked to me, looking out 
through the window at the empty country before us. 

“I own I had rather seen Melton Mowbray,” I answered, 
* but if we would win through the rest of the journey we 
must care for the horses, especially for the first two or 
three days.” . 
= Our hostess gazed at me, somewhat sharply, I thought. 
'Then she went out to fetch more things for the table. 

* It would be as well to sleep clothed here," I said to 
Dorothy when the woman had gone. ** We know nothing 
of how near Emery may be." 

* Clothed or unclothed, we are trapped here if he finds 
us," she answered. ‘‘ We must risk his passing the place, 
if h» comes up with us.” 

“ Yet tho time that it takes to dress may make all the 
difference to us," I said. “I have set the saddles so that 
it is but a minute or two to throw them on." Dus 

“ That I saw," she told me, and smiled. 
your care for them —you are very good to me.’ 

“ But ordinary care," I said, passing over her last reinark. 
For such talk irked mo—there was no answer possible. 

It was a good meal that the hostess gave us, and we ate 
heartily enough. We sat talking of Emery and of ourselves 
and the chances of the journey until it was nearly dark, 
and then Dorothy went up to her room, while I went 
out to the stable for a last look at the horses. Returning, 
nfter having seen that they were comfortable for the night, 
[I caught the sound of voices in the back part of the inn, 
and went cautiously. 

“But a boy and a girl," said our hostess, speaking 
carclessly. ! 

“Some adventure of vouth,” said à man's voice, ' and 
I judge them not worth the trouble of my attention." 

I knew the voice. It was as E had imitated it to Hackett, 
as I had heard it in the barn at Angles, Gay Harry’s voice. 
I stood still in the darkness of the inn passageway, listening 
for more. : 


“I watched 
? 


* Runaways, I think," said our hostess's voice. “John 
told me that by the look. of the horses they have come 
fast and far." 

“ No use to mo," said Gay Harry, “and there may be 
bigger game out within the next few hours. House ime 
a couple of hours before dawn, dame, and good-night to 
ve.” 

I shrunk back beside a tall cupboard that stood in the 
passage, and he passed me on his way upstairs, brushing 
ngainst me. I waited till a door closed overhead, and then 
went up softly to lie down, fully clothed, on my bed. 

Now, this room of mine was over the front door of the 
inn; lI was sunk in a doze when clattering beneath roused 
me, and I sprang up and looked out. There was enough 
of light from the young moon to show me two men aryl 
horses without, and at the sight I went along to Dorothy's 
room and rapped at the door. She opened instantly. 

“Go you out by the back way to the stable and saddle,” 
I bade her. “Emery and his fellow are at the front, and 
I must hold them. Get but a start on the mare, and you 


have them beaten—the mare is rested, and their horses 
are blown with hard riding." ' s 

“ But I wait for you ? ". she questioned. 

“ You go on," I said, insistently, ‘‘not waiting for me. 
It is for me to hold them while you get away, and then to 
join you. Straight to Melton Mowbray, and wait me 
there." 

** But " she would have urged. 

‘Oh, go !" I bade, '' for every second counts." 

We could hear the voices of tho two at the door, and the 
gruff voice of mine host as he talked with them. Dorothy 
gave my hand a grip as she slipped past me and-down 
the back stair, and in less time than it takes to tell I had 
got the sword out from my room and gone down to the 
front entrance. There stood the three on the doorstep, 
and Emory, in his hectoring way, was demanding room 
for the night. a 

“We are full, I tell vou," the host expostulated. “I 
have but three rooms—the boy and girl took two of them, 
and the other is filled too. I have neither house room nor 
stable room.” 

By that I judged that Emery must have inquired after 
us, or else mine host had not spoken so glibly of the “ boy 
and the girl.” 

“Let us in, then," said Emery. 
and girl." 

So long as they were held in argument, I was well 
content, for it gave Dorothy time to rcach the stable and 
get away. But now Emery seemed as if he would push 
past into the passageway, and that did not suit my plans 
at all. 

“ Hold !" I called. ‘‘ There is no entry for you here." 

The host turned half round, and I pushed him aside 
and stepped past him. Out on the step, Emery recoiled 
from the sword-point, and I closed the door behind me as 
I came. Within the little porch-way it was dark, and all 
Emery could see was the sword that thrust out at him. 

“ There is no entry," I said, meaning but to hold him 
and his fellow parleying until Dorothy should get away. 
“Get you gone, and leave the inn at peace." i 

I stood out, incautiously, where the moonrays fell on 
in^. and Emery's companion called out— 

"We have them —that's the -bantam who stole our 
horses ! ; 

“Stand aside!” Emery cried out to me. ‘I tolerate 
no more of your meddling in this.” 


But I laughed at him, and at that he drew his sword, 
and came at me. Now, the narrowness of the porch 
aided me, for, standing within it, I was sheltered to either 
side, so that only one of them could come at me at one 
time. We crossed blades in the dim light, and I soon 
learned that in fence I was Emery’s equal, thanks to my 
careful uncle’s training in the use of a blade. Yet this 
was the first time in my life that I had used a sword, and 
work with the points is a different thing from play with 
a buttoned foil, and at first this Emery pressed me hard. 
But I got a prick or more into his sword-arm, and he stood 
back and cursed, while I laughed at hiin. 

** Robert," he said to his companion, ‘‘ this is no time 
for niceties. Goin and keep him busy while 1 get my wind.”’ 

At that his companion came at me, but he was a worse 
swordsman than Emery, by far. I had no wish to hurt 
him if that could be avoided, but he was awkward, and soon 
I felt my point touch bone—I had got him in the shoulder 
when he came in at me, and he in turn staggered back. 
And all that time the door behind me remained closed, 
and D listened most anxiously for sign or sound of Dorothy. 
‘mery s companion staggered back and back, and by-and- 
bye sat down on the ground, and T laughed. 

Emery, dancing with rage, came at me again, but he 
was too angry to fence well, and though I could not get 
through his guard again I held him off with ease—until 
there came a sudden elatter of hoofs, and the little mare 
slipped past us. This L saw, and then there was the sound 
ofashot. Ihad a thought that the door opened, and then 
the world spun round and vanished. 


“I want that boy 
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CHAPTER VII. 


DOROTHY'S LETTER 


p ELL,” said a voice beside me, ‘and how is he 
now ?" 
yf “Not yet awakened,” said another voice. 
“ He passed straight from swoon to sleep.” 

I realised that I had been undressed and put to bed, 
and got the feel of a tight bandage round my left arm. 
There was a throbbing pain in the arm, but in spite of that 
a not unpleasant sense of drowsy ! 
that Mistress Trafford had ridden on alone, and that it 
was for m»? to follow her to Melton Mowbray as soon as I 
might. How I had got here was past my telling, for on 
opening my eyes I saw that the walls round me were 
those of the room at the ‘Seven Stars," whence I had 
gone out to fight Emery and. his fellow rebel. Of the 
two voices, I knew the first for Gay Harry's and the other 
for that of mine host of the “ Seven Stars." 

'" Now see, you," said Gay Harry, “learn some sort 
of surgery if the chance should conte your way. Had 
. I not been here to bandage that wound, he had 
bled to death, even as that other did." 

I was lying on my right side, and the two who 
talked thus stood behind me, beside the bed. 
But now I made shift to turn, but slowlv, and by 
the time my head was round, Harrv had got to 
the window and stood so that I could not see his 
face, while the host looked down on me. 

There was a twittering of birds outside, and 
the way the light fell seemed to me to indicate 
beginning or end of day—I knew not which. The 
burly figure of mine host towercd over me, and he 
looked down at me not unkindly. 

“ Well, young cockerel,” he said, 
close call for you.” 

I misliked his lack of courtesy. “I would 
have you. addross your guests a little more as 
befits your place," I said, and found that the 
effort of speech was not little. ‘“ How am I 
here?" - 

‘‘ Thanks to this gentleman," he nodded at Gay 
Harry by the window, who still looked out so that 
I could not see his face, ‘ you were carried up 
and your wound bound. And here, for a day or 
two, you must lie, it seems.' 

“t Where is the lady who came with me ? ” 

He shook his shaggy hoad. *'Nay," he said, 
** but that is beyond my telling. She went, and 
one of the men whom you fought rode after her 
—but he came back, cursing, without her, and 
this gentleman drove him off from hero, or else 
he would have been at vou again." 

| "Tis one of my weaknesses, taking sides in a 
quarrel,” said Gay Harry’s voice from the window. 
**'Thus I bound up your artery—it was a coward 
shot that broke it, but he will shoot no more-- 
and bade the big man go his way while his skin 
"was whole. For swearing, methinks, I have never 
heard his equal." 

He spoke in a meditative way, as if a little 
amused at the whole business. For my part, I 
was not amused, but sorely disappointed that 
Dorothy went down the roads. alone, yet glad 
thet Emery had given up the hunt. Save for the 
chances of the road, she would be safe all the way 
to London, I thought. 

“You say that one will shoot no more?" I 
questioned. 

"He will be buried to-morrow— your point 
got him over the 2ollar-bone—’twas a pretty 
thrust," said the voice by the window. 

I thought it over. “I must get on," I said, 
* and join the lady who was with me. The matter 
is urgent." 


“it was a 


But when I tried to lift myself, it was impossible. 
host smiled down at me as he saw the effort. 

“ Here you will lie for a couple of davs,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
then you may perhaps move about with care. You left 
& pint or more of blood on my doorstep, and they may want 
you in an inquiry over the dead man, though I have told 
all that can be told of him. Your horse is well cared for, 
and vou have naught to do but rest." 

“ Ave, rest," said Harry from the window, 
a week will see you fit for the road again." 

He turned away as if to go out, and still I had not seen 
his face. *' Bid him stay," I said to the host, who called 
out to him. “He halted on his way to the bedroom door, 
but did not turn my way. 

“ Before you go to keep tryst in the barn at Angles," 
I said, “ I would have a word with you, Cay Harry." 

At that mine host started back from me with an exclama- 
tion, and Harry came and looked down at me, openly 


Mine 


“and mayhap 


“I shrunk back beside a tall cupboard, and he passed me on his 
way upstairs." (See page 74.) | 
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enough now. ‘‘ How learned you that name and tryst ? ” 
he asked. 

“ I was there at the last tryst," I told him, ‘‘ and there 
remain yet in my pockets some fifty guineas out of sixty 
odd that once were yours. You have done me a good turn, 
and so I tell you.” . - A 

“ And who may you be?" he asked. 

* Once Arthur England of Sonsett," I made shift to 
answer, ‘‘but now a mere adventurer, convoying a lady 
to London till this unlucky mischance that put me here.” 

* And it was you stole my guineas, ' Harry said, with 
a smile at the thought of it. 

‘* How did you come by them ? ” I asked 

“Found them on the road," he answered, his eyes 
twinkling. *''It was a justice of the peace who Post them, 
if my memory is good." 

“I cannot repay you all, having spent some,” I said, 
* but you may take what is left, and I will repay the rest 
as and when Ican. Your kindness to me demands this.” 

“ Nay," said Harry, ‘I will wait 
till you are better able to repay, 
Master England—I would not be 
outdone in courtesy, and can well 
afford the loss, having thriven 
these past few weeks more than 
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feeding and rest to replace it. We may yet meet again, 
you and I." 

He turned away and went out, mine host following him. 
Then came the acid-faced little woman of the house, bearing 
me 8 decent meal which she had kept ready against my 
wakening. I ate, and felt the better for it at once, but lay 
troubling my mind about Mistress Dorothy till it came to 
me that the immediate business was that of getting strong 
enough to follow her—for at that time there seemed naught 
else to be done. So I watched the shadows creep along 
the wall, and dozed, avd in thought held off Emery and his 
“ Robert" again, and recalled what it had felt like when 
the point of my sword ran on to bone—an ugly, shuddery 
thought, that. Then another meal, and then the moonlit 
night, and sleep. 

In the next day came officers from Melton Mowbray, 
to question me regarding the man I had killed. I told 
them the frank truth, and mine host backed the story, 
but of Gay Harry and the part he had played we said nothing 
at all. And that was the end of that. 
matter, for the officers wrote down 
what I told them and left me alone. 

The rest of my time there at the 
** Seven Stars " is of little account. 
I ate and slept, and slept and ate, 


ordinary." 

I looked up at him, and 'twas as 
handsome a face as they said Gay 
Harry's was along the road. He 
was a careless, debonair scoundrel 
who, so far, had never had need 
to shed blood at his game, one of 
the princes of the road rather than 
the lower, cut-throat order. 

“I had it in my mind to keep 
that next tryst with you at Angles," 
I said, regrotfully, ‘‘and hand you 
over bound at Derby.” 

“ If you could," he said, with a 
laugh. *' Well, seeing the state you 
are in, that pleasure must wait.” 

"It waits for all time," I said, 
"since but for you I had bled to 
death, it seems. I am not lacking 
in gratitude for that." 

He looked down, moodily, I 
thought. “Had all I know been 
like you," he said, “ I had never 
swung a noose loose round my neck. 
But—there are dark times coming, 
Master England, and I may yet 
find another trade in them. If we 
meet agn * 

I understood him. 
will be for the first time. 


“If we meet again," I said, “it 
I shall forget your face when 
you have gone, but not your kindness to me." 


GOLDEN bit of cheerfulness came 
out to meet the sun. 
It filled a heart —a boyish heart— 
with energy and fun. 
And then the schoolboy took it home 
. and scattered it around, 
Until it made his little ‘patch a bit of 
golden ground. 


"Twas just a bit of cheerfulness ! "Twas 
nothing grand nor splendid: - 

But broken hopes and dreams revived 
and very quickly mended. ; j 

The little frets of workaday got scurried 
off in fear— 

For worry troubles never live with 
healthy bits of cheer. 


And some may think it nonsense quite 
to whistle, jest and sing. 

But what a grey old world ?twould be 
without a laughter-ring. 

And often you and I would feel our 
courage-strength was done— 

If bits of cheerfulness forgot their 
trysting with the sun. 
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for four dragging days, and on the 
fifth was able to walk as far as 
the stable door. The next day, 
being the sixth from that of my 
coming, I was so far recovered a: 
to discard the bandage fron my 
arm, where was naught but a little 
sunken scar to show where the bullet 
had gone in, and a somewhat bigger 
scar to show where it had come out 


- —-luckily it had missed the bones of 


the arm, and had but cut the 
artery. - But still the arm itself was 
stiff and useless, and I set mv 
departure forward yet another day. 

And that evening came Dorothy's 
letter. There came to the inn of 
the ‘‘Seven Stars" a gaunt man 
with scant, sandy eyebrows and a 
mournful voice, and faded blue eyes. 
He was covered in dust, &nd he 
drank ale as if he were & tank 
rather than a man, for this I, sitting 
on the bench before the inn, saw. 
Having swallowed a few tankards 
of this ale, he found his mournful 
voice for other purpose than to call 
for more. 


“I want to find one Master England,” he said to mine 
host, who waited lest he should be calletl to bring another 
" He came here nigh on a week ago, with a lady, 


He reached down his hand, and I made shift to grasp it. 
* Do not keep that tryst at Angles," I said, “for I have 
spoken of it to one other. If I do wrong in warning you, 
that is my affair—I could wish you a moro creditable 
way of living, for then I might wish you good fortune.’ 

“Who knows?” he said, still moodily, and giving 
my hand a firm grip before he lct it go. “ But, young moral- 
ist, I can wish you all luck, and speedy recovery. And 
should you need a good sword and the fastest rider south 
of Tweed, a word to mine host here will bring them, if 
I am not otherwise engaged at the time." 

“Why ?” I asked, looking up at bim. 

He shrugged his shoulders. — '* The errant spirit may be 
in others beside yourself," ho said, “who convoy damsels 
and fight battles on their behalf, Arthur England of Sonsett. 
And, if I live so long, the friendship of the master of Sonsett 
might bo useful to me.” 

I would have replied to this but for a sudden faintness, 
which Harry perceived. ‘ Rest," he said, “and talk 
ho more, You have lost much blood, and. need much 


who went away alone.” . 


" What do you want with Master England?" I 


asked. 
"A message from the lady," said he. “ Are 
you he ?’ 


“Iam he," I answered, ** and your message )1* 

He bent his sandy brows at me, and in the end, satisfied, 
took forth a letter that he gave me. And while I opened 
it and read he waited beside me. 


“ My friend," she wrote, and that opening gave me a 
sense of keen regret for the mischance that had sent her 
on alone, ''if I set out to thank you for all you have done 
for me—" and here, to myself, I thought it was little 
enough—*' I should never have done. For that, it must 
wait till we meet again, if it is your will that we should 
so meet.” 


, 


I looked up at the lean and sandy man who had brought 
the letter, and smiled—but not at him. It was at the 
thought of Dorothy questioning if I wished to meet her 
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again. And the lean man EE back, his sandy eyebrows 
wrinkling. I read on. 


."] gathered," she wrote, ''that for this present time 
you call yourself soldier of fortune, and so offer you a 
commission, to take or leave as suits you. This letter is 
brought to you by Michael Barker, a very trusted agent 
of my father's, whom I found here at Hertford, on my way 
to London, and who travels your way. For, while I was 
yet at Melton Mowbray, there came to the town news of 
your defence of the ‘Seven Stars,’ and of my own flight, 
and I learned that you were wounded, but not dangerously, 
and that you lay at the inn. So I send Michael to the inn, 
first, and then on to where they may send him in search of 
you, if already you be gone out from there. It is no small 
matter of concern to me that I could not stay by you, seeing 
that you got your wound in my service, but that might not 
be, seeing the irnportance of the news I carried with me. So 
this letter must atone for the neglect." 


Michael waited patiently beside me. I looked up at 
him. *''Ever a woman writes the important part of a 
letter at its end, and that, methinks, will be true of Mistress 
Trafford,” he said. 

I did not answer, but read still farther. 


* Now, my commission is this," she wrote. ‘‘ Michael 


goes on to the north, having the latest tidings from my 
father about the landing of him whom you know—and 
that landing will be soon." In this, I gathered, she wrote 
of Prince Charlie. *' For now that Fontenoy has been fought 
he will trust no more to French aid, but will seek to win to 
him the northern counties of England as well as the Scots 
people. To learn of this, and to concert measures with loyal 
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people, Michael is sent, and sent out before my return. 
Knowing what I know through Emery's talk, I would 
that they had sent ten men rather than one, and a hundred 
rather than ten. But two are better than the one, so I offer 
you the commission of going north with Michael—and he 
knows where to go and can tell you—to share his work. 
That you have little fear of perils, I have learned, and that 
you are a trusty friend I know from your aid to me.’ If 
you have a mind to accompany our man on the King's 
service, then all my good wishes go with you. If other 
things or your own wish hold you back, yet still I hold you 
in grateful remembrance, and wish you well in such ventures 
as come to you. Gratefully yours, DOROTHY TRAFFORD.” 


I looked up again at lean and sandy Michael. 
“ Fontenoy ? " I asked, for no news of that fight had come 
through to Englaad, that I knew. 

“It was a battle that the Duke of Cumberland lost for 
the English army," he answered, ''and the defeat will 
hearten the Jacobites over here, and perhaps send their 
Prince over to them more quickly than we think.” 

** You know what this letter offers ?" I asked again. 

He nodded, and rubbed his nose with his finger. 

“I, and perhaps one other, will come,” I said. 

“ Good hearing," said Michael. *'Now, if this ‘Seven 
Stars’ will find me a bed as well as the man I sought, 
we might travel on to-morrow together.” 

I was about to put Dorothy's letter away in an inner 
pocket, but Michael gazed down at me oddly. ‘‘ I should 
not, if I were you," he said. ‘‘ There must be that in the 
letter which would be news of both of us, if you should 
chance to be caught and searched." 

Of this I saw the wisdom. So I read the whole letter 
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through once more, and then tore off the last four lines of 
writing to keep. The rest I burnt in the inn fire, when I 
went to seek mine host. 

* Find me Gay Harry," I asked, 
for him." 

For I had already thought that Feet of Light and his 
rider might advantage us, if he could be brought to como 
with Michael and myself. Mine host did not even trouble 
to answor mo, but went on gazing through the doorway 
at the back of the inn, and I left him. But at something 
after midnight a hand was laid on my shoulder as I lay 
in bed, and I wakened to find Gay Harry sitting on the 
edge of the bed with & guttering candle in his hand, of 
which the fat ran over his fingers. 

“I had word that vou wished to see me," he said. 

I sat up and grew fully awake. ‘‘ There is a mission 
that you might care to share," 1 said. ‘ King's service." 

“I might," he said, “and again I might not. Its 
nature ? ” 

I set out the little that Dorothy's letter had told me. 
Gay Harry sat thinking for awhile. 

“ One with you," he said, “with you and your Michael 
Barker. It will be new country, for I have done little 
Carlisle way—the Midlands have beon more profitable. 


“for I have a message 
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But-—" he emphasised his words by waving the candle, 
and its fat dripped all over the floor—''it is not Gay 
Harry whorn you have asked and who will come with you, 
but Harry Rushton. This you will keep in mind.” 

* Mr. Rushton," I said, ‘‘Gay Harry is even now 
forgotten, and 1 hope never to hear of him again.’ 

* So," he said, ‘‘and here begins & new sort of life 
for 1ne—if I win through with you two, and out of this 
country that gets too warm for comfort. I shall owe vou 
more than & word of thanks if this prove my chance, 
Master England." 

To that I had naught to say, and Harry Rushton stood 
up &nd picked fat from his fingers. 

“Wo start at seven, if that will fit your convenience,” 
I said. “ There is no time to be lost.’ 

** I have no farewells to make," Harry answered, ' and 
no affairs to settle. Seven is as good as any other time 
to me.” 

“ Then, seven it shall be,” 
to you.’ 

“And to you," he replied. 

When I rose in the morning, thore was a line of candle 
drippings from my bedside to the door, to mark the way 
he had gone. 


[11 


I said. “A good night 


CHAPTER VIII. 


NORTHWARDS. 


CAME out in the morning to 
find Harry Rushton---for so 
I had to force my mind to 
call him now—seated out in 
front of the inn, with the 
horse, Feet of Light, waiting 
before hirn, and he had no 
leading rein, no hold on the 
horse, but trusted it to wait 
his good pleasure. Beside 
him stood our man Michael, 
who gazed appreciatively ut 
the specimen of horse-flesh 

before him, ignoring his own scrawny mount that stood 

tied to a post by the corner of the inn. 

“Tis the best thing on four legs that has come to my 
sight for many a day, Master England," said Michael. 
* Mind you the way he holds his head, and the strength 
of his quarters. He would be a joy to ride." 

“You will see much of him, in all likelihood," I told 
him. ‘‘ This is Mr. Rushton, who will go with us on your 
errand.” 

“So,” Michael ruminated, transferring his attention 
from Feet of Light to his master. '* And has Mr. Rushton 
any inkling of the nature of our errand ? ” 

“ Only that it is King’s service," I answered. 

Here the host brought my horse round from the stable, 
and I mounted, at which Harry got on his steed, and 
Michael went to untie his. I heard a most awful screech, 
and turned to see Michael swinging from the jaws of his 
horse, which had got him by the slack of his breeches and— 
1 guessed—by a bit of the skin as well. It swung him 
gently to and fro, as if not knowing quite wlat to do with 
the mouthful, and of all the sights to move à man to 
laughter, Michael's face, as he looked up at us, was the 
most compelling. *' Bid him let go—bid him let go!” 
he velled. 

* Let go, Towzer," Harry bade, and went into another 
fit of laughter. But the horse swung Michael back and 
forth until the strain on his neck, probably, influenced 
his mind, and he dropped his master in the dust at his 
feet. Michael got up and shook his fist at the horse, which 
regarded this as part of the game he was playing. 

“ Every time I go to mount him I watch for this trick 
of his, and sometimes he gets me in spite of the watching," 
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Michael lamonted. ‘‘ Some day the seat of these breeches 
will give way to the strain.’ 

‘Muzzle him," I suggested. 

Michael climbed gingerly to his saddle. 
draw his teeth, if it were possible," he answered, in a tone 
of mournful exasperation. ‘* He has dipped me in a trough 
when I touk him to drink—of all the ungrateful beasts 
that ever took the road, methinks this is the worst." 

This he said with never a smile, but an air of patient 
resignation to all the ills of life. Mine host of the ** Seven 
Stars " called a farewell to us, and we set out, going easily. 

* And now," said Harry, “if that beast's bite has not 
made you too sore, tell us the nature of this service of 
vours. I feel to have embarked blindfold on it, and would 
know what we are to do.” 

“We are to go north, Master Rushton, to wait and 
spoil a gathering of the Jacobites of the northern counties 
that will be made when their prince lands," Michael said. 
** [t is King's service, but as is the way of all secret service 
it is one that wins no recognition—we play our own hand 
and trust to our own wits, telling no man of the nature 
of our service, and calling for no official aid. It was a 
whim of my lady, Mistress Dorothy, to summon Master 
England to aid me, for she thinks that the affair is bigger 
than was known when I set out. Our place of work is 
where a couple of farms are set in the Cumberland hills, 
and the sooner we reach it the more rest we shall get.” 

"But how will you spoil any gathering?" Harry 
asked. 

‘There are many ways," Michael said, ‘‘ and the place 
will show us them, perhaps; while yet again, perhaps, 
we shall fail. I trust most to the fact that not every man 

& Jacobite, even in the north, and thus we may get 
unexpected aid—for in this sort of work I have ever found 
that much depends on fortune, and on the wit that is of 
the moment, as you may say. We shall see—we shall 
sce." 

It scem?d to me that he said so little because, as yet, 
he did not know his men. The tale was fantastic enough, 
to my thinking, and it seemed a quaint enough errand 
that Mistress Dorothy had embarked me on, and that I 
in turn had persuaded Harry to join, but I saw a native 
caution in what Michael told us, and waited to learn more 
before judging fully. 

We rode through all that summer day, and glad enough 
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was I of rest when night came, for the wound in my arm 
had weakened me moro than I thought at first setting 
out. The next day I was a bit easier, and each day brought 
me more strength, so that by the time we camo to Michael's 
place of waiting I was fit for any chance. 

Our journey passed without mishap of any kind, for three 
mon together on the road, travelling as we did, formed 
too strong a party for the gentlemen of the road to tackle 
without hesitation. Also it may have been that Harry's 
presence had something to do with the manner of our 
journey, though he said naught of it, even when alone with 
mə. But at certain of the inns along the road we got a 
welcome which seemed over warm for three chance 
travellers, and even Michael condescended to bo surprised 
at the way they treated us, though he appeared to know 
the road and the places to which we camo each day. The 
man's knowledge of all things was little short of mar- 
vellous, to me, except. in the matter of the management 
of that ugly horse of his. 

We made Penrith, and rode on; I recall a village that 
they callel Armathwaite, and beyond that I neither knew 


* While I opened it and read he waited beside me." (See page 76.) 


nor asked any names. We went on to hill country, rugged 
and wild, and made our halt one night at a farmhouse of 
grey stone that was set down under the western side of 
& high ridge which cut the country. Crossing the ridge 
to come down on the farmhouse, I got the glitter of water 
nway to the west, and Michael pointed 

' Solway Firth," he said. “ We are near on our place 
of waiting." 

From there we dropped down to the farmhouse and a 
grizzled, sturdy man came out to the yard as we rode up. 

'" Greeting," said Michael, as if they had parted but 
a day before. “Any news ?”’ 

The grizzled farmer shook his head. '*' Talk, and more 
talk," he answered. ‘“‘ None have yet come down." 

'"'lhese are friends," Michael said, nodding at us. 
‘* They play the game with me, so we may talk out." 

The grizzled man eyed us both, looking long and 
admiringly at Harry’s mount. ‘“‘Three of you is little 
enough for the game," he remarked. 

*" It. was ever a starved profession, mine," 
lamented. | 

'* You will stay ? " the farmer asked. 

Michael nodded, and turned to us. “ This is my good 
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friend Kershope," he told us, ''in some sort an agent 
for news, though an honest farmer for tho greater part 
of his time. He will find us house-room for the night, and 
it may be for other nights, too." 

We dismounted, saw to the stabling of our horses in 
the farm stable, and went to a meal that the farmer's wife 
made ready for us. This over, it was time for bed, and I, 
for one, was not sorry, for we had ridden hard. Here, it 
seemed, we should find a few days’ rest, or so I gathered 
from Michael's remarks to Kershope. 

;In the morning, Michael unfolded his work in more 
detail, both to Harry and mysclf. 

“The prince, when he lands, looks for support from 
these northern counties of England," he told us, ''and 
his supporters are ready and waiting. The gathering 
place for a great number is Carlisle, or near there, and 
they wait a message to say that their prince has landed 
before getting together and setting out—his muster will 


. of necessity be in Scotland, but he needs every man that 


he can raise from these districts as well. Here I come to. 
intercept any messenger, not that by this means I can fully 
stop a gathering, but to give Sir John Cope time to 
get moving with the troops he has. For if Cope gets 
marching north, he will get between these southern 
supporters of the Jacobite cause and the Scots, and 
the delay of a message by a day is of importance.” 

" But how know vou that a message will come this 
way ?" I asked. 

Michael looked sadly at me, as if mourning my 
lack of intelligence. 

"I do not know," he said, ‘but I 
have my own piece of country to watch, 
and hope that the service which sent 
mo out has other pieces of country 
watched in like manner." 

I might have guessed it, 
had I but thought, and 
regretted the question. 
For when Michael was 
most mournful, I had 
learned, he was most 
sarcastic, and I felt snub- 
bed. 

We set out, that morn- 
ing, contrary to my ex- 
pectation, and went out 
over the ridge behind 
Kershope's farm to the 
road that runs from the 
north down to Carlisle. 
Here Michael dismounted, 
for there came down the 
road a man who proved to 
be a shepherd, and with 
him Michael had a talk about the weather, and the state 
of the sheep and their feeding-grounds, and other subjects 
that seemed to me of little moment. The man went his 
way along the road toward Carlisle, and Michael rejoined 
us two. 

“ None have come this way yet," he told us. But how 
he knew, or who or what this shepherd-looking man might 
be, he did not tell us, either then or later. I had come to 
understand that Michael had his own ways of doing his 
business, and many of them were secret from me. 

We found a spring at which to water the horses, and as 
for food we had that with us. It was a quiet, pleasant day 
that we spent out on the road among the hills, a lazy day, 
and one that I enjoyed. As for Harry, he took it placidly, | 
and I wondered how this life felt to him after the breathless 
adventures that must have been his ; in Michael's presence 
I said nothing of that old life of his, knowing that he wished 
it forgotten by me and unknown by others. 

Few people came down the road while we watched it, 
but for every one that came, man or woman, Michael had 
& word of some sort. For one it would be an inquiry as to 
distance to some place, for another a question as to whether 
they had met with some imaginary traveller—for every 
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one there was some remark or question before they might 
pass on their way. It was late in the afternoon before we 
got the news we sought. A sober-looking man camo?» riding 
down, and Michael rode out from us two and joined him, 


The Young Pretender. 


donalds set the example, 


going some way down the road with him. He camo back 
to us seeming brisker and more cheerful than I had seen 
him yet. 

‘ The Pretender has landed in Inverness," he said. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE MESSENGERS. 


is history how Charles landed 
on the coast of Inverness 
from a small vessel, trust- 
ing to his own personality 
to raise Scotland in his 
favour, and bringing with 
him only the seven followers 
who became known as “ the 
seven men of Moidart." It 
is history how at the first 
even the Scots were aghast 
at his audacity, reluctant to 
rise at his bidding, and how 
the Camerons and Mac- 
so that he gathered the 


nucleus of a force, while in Perthshire the Marquis of 
Tullibardine set to the work of raising the clans of 
central Scotland and recruiting the east of the country. 
All these things are recorded by many pens, and they all 
go to show that Charles had need of everv man, both in 
Scotland and in England, who could be trusted to swing 
a sword or load a musket on his behalf. 

As to loyalist strength, that was for the most part over- 
seas, fighting the French under the lead of the rash and 
somewhat unprincipled Duke who, in later davs, came to 


be known as 


* Butcher Cumberland ” 


in the north; in 


England was Sir John Cope, who at the outside could not 


muster four thousand horse and foot together. 
every chince, at the outset, 


drive out the Hanoverian, 


There was 


that Charles would win and 
and now that it is all over the 


wonder is that he did not win. I think that Michacl knew 
the odds, and the importance of his mission here in the 


north ; he said nothing to me or to Harry 


in this 


tenor, but there wero times when he lamonted, in his 
fashion, over the skimpiness of preparation for this 
rising which, as Trafford's secret service had proved, was 


inevitable. 


We had, that day out on the road, only the ues bags 
that the prince had landed in Inverness, and how long ago 
that might bo, or what he had done since landing, we did 


not know. 


But Michael made swift decision over his news, 


nor did either of us two question his will. 

“ Night and day this road must be watched," he said, 
** from this hour onward. So far we have had but a pleasant 
picnic, but now the work begins.” 


* With three of us?” 


Harry questioned. 


Michael nodded—-he looked almost cheerful over the 


prospect. 


“One must be always on watch, and two horses must 


always be saddled," he said, 
if there be more than one. 


* until the messengers come— 
I may tell you now that we 


three form a link in a chain round Carlisle, and the chain must 
hold for as long as may be, or else Charles will be the stronger 
by five hundred or, perhaps, a thousand men—enough to 


turn the scalo of a battle. 


] have brought you out to-day 


to show you the road that is our care, and now I suggest 
that we take watches of four hours each, for as long as 


watch is needed. 


It will not be for long, I think." 


This little conclave we had held away off from the road, 
bevond ono of the stone walls that are plentiful in that hill 
country, where was good grass for the horses to crop while 


they might. Now 


we tightened girths and mounted, 


riding out to the road, where we halted. 


“Our regular watch begins from this hour," 
** Who shall take the first four hours ? ” 


romarked. 


Michael 


Harry was looking northward along the road. “Shall 
we settle it when we have satisfied ourselves as to these 
two riders ? " he asked. 

We two turned to look up the road, and saw how there 
cam? over a rise, perhaps a mile away, two who cantered 
steadily down toward us. About one of them seemed some- 
thing familiar, even at that distance ; we spoke no further 
word among ourselves, but divided up the road between us, 
and as thev two drew near I saw that I had not been 
mistaken over one of them—it was Richard Emery. I saw 
that Harry had his pistol out, and as for me, I drew the 
sword that had come to me from the stable at Angles. 
What Michael did I had no timo to sec. But I heard him 
call * Halt ! " in a great voice, and then Emery spied my 
face and called out some words that I did not catch clearly. 
Both he and his companion set spurs to their horses, 
thinking to ride us down. 

Thoy cam) at us furiously, and I saw the glint in Emery’s 
eye, an evil gleam—it was as if he resented meeting me 
azin, rem3mbered how I had thwarted him over Dorothy. 
As we had divided up the road, Harry was on the right, 1 
in the centre, and Michael on the left, and it was my horse 
that got the full shock of the charge from Emery’s com- 
panion, before I could make to use the sword I held. 
Harry's pistol spoke. We found after that the bullet went 
through the brain of the horse that struck on mine, but all 
I knew at the time was the concussion of a great shock, 
and floundering on the road among a medley of waving 
horses’ feat, escaping them by a miracle, and rolling clear. 

I got to my feet, wondering how it was that no bones 
were broken, and caught at the reins of my horse, mounting 
again without stopping to count bruises. I was alone with 
a horse and man that lay in the road, both quite still, and 
down to the southward three riders were strung out in a 
chase of which, being on a rise, I had full view. 

It was a magnificent horse that Emery rode that day, 
and against it Michael's ugly beast had little chance—but 
there was Fect of Lignt with Harry on him, and although 
the force of Emory’s charge on us had given him good 
start, vard bv yard, Harry came up on him as they rode. 
I saw Emory turn to look back, and then make as if he 
urged his beast vet more; I saw Harry bend low on the 
neck of Feet of Light, which shot forward as if making fresh 
effort in response to a word. Emery’s arm went out as 
Harry drew level with him, and I got the report of his pistol, 
but the shot went wide. . And at that Harry fired back, 
his second pistol; for always he carried two loaded and 
primed. 

A few yards farther Emery rode as if the shot had been 
nothing, with Harry beside him. Then he rocked in his 
saddle, and as Harr y grasped at his rein to check the 
horso he went down, tumbling from his saddle to the road. 
In a couple of score yards more Harry had checked the 
horse, and turned back to where Emory lay. 

'The man who had come with him lav still in the road, 
and, now that the chase was ended, I got down to see 
what might bo dono for him. I tried to lift him, and his 
head fell limply ; he had fallen on his crown when his horse 
went down, and had broken his neck—he was quite dead. 
I knew. At that I left him, mounted again, and went up 
to where Emery lay, with Harry and Michael bending over 
him. 

He, too, was dead. Harry knew his pistols, and he had 
fired to make a certainty of tho shot, once Emery had fired 
at him. It was the first time of my life that I had seen men 
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shot down in anger, and the sight was no pleasant one to 
me, though I knew it for part of the work that we had to 
do, if there should be no other way, of compassing our 
ends. A thin trickle of blood went out to the road from 
Emery's head—'twas an ugly sight to me. 

“ To work like this they send one man—one man, mark 
you!” Michael was saying, as I came up. ‘ But for the 
aid of you two, what chance had I of bringing the task to 
a fit end ? "' P 

So he grumbled, and as he spoke went over all of Emery’s 
clothing, to see if there might be any written message. But 
he found nothing. Meanwhile, Harry was searching the 
saddle-bags in a fashion that told of long practice, and in 
the end he held up a little leathern wallet. Micheel ceased 
from rifling the dead man, and took and opened the wallet. 
Within was a letter that he read, muttering to 
himself the while. l 

* Arms," came out from his muttering, 
" make for Perth—arms as shown on the chart 
—listen here ! ” 

And he read out to us—— 

'" Now, when you have gathered all 
the men that are loyal, march ‘on 
Perth. From this chart you will see 
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where is the arsenal for the district, and there you may arm 
the party, bringing such spare arms and equipment as you 
may find, for such things are scarce in the north. A report 
that I have by me gives the store as of seven hundred 
good muskets, of powder perhaps a quarter of a ton-——" 

Here Michael broke off in his reading. '' Newcastle," 
he mused, aloud, ''but no, Newcastle is too near the 
border. Durham—no! York is far away, but York it 
must he. One of us goes off to York to carry word of the 
arsenal marked on the chart and save the stores for the 
King's service, if that may be. The other two go to the 
arsenal itself, to blow up its contents if transport for their 
conveyance does not arrive in time. Master England, are 
you for York ? " 

“Let me but take that horse," I said, pointing to the 
one Emery had ridden, “and I am for York." 

“ You will take this chart, but no written word," Michael 
bade, ''for the written word is not safe—and the way in 
which these messengers carried writing shows that they 
were certain there would be no opposition between their 
start and Carhsle. You will find whatsoever officer is 
in charge of the garriBon at York, tell him a thousand 
muskets and half a ton of powder wait for safe transport, 
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and the need for moving them is urgent—there are also 
other military stores of great importance. Tell him, too, 
if he would know who and what you are, that the word is 
frorn Trafford's Service. It is a hundred miles to York, 
but you must make it in two days if you kill this horse 
in the making." | 

His usual mournful manner had gone; here was a 
commander who ordered such force as he had in quick, 
decisive fashion. 

“ It is over the hundred," Harry put in. 

“Two days," Michael said to me. '*'' Here is the chart— 
ride as you will and what hours you will, but spare neither 
self nor horse till vou have delivered your message. For 
six days we two will watch the arsenal of the rebels, which 
means that the party sent to take the stores must be here 
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“ The horse swung Michael! back 
and forth until he dropped in the 


dust.” 
(See page 78.) 


within four days of your coming to York. At the end of 
that time I blow all out of existence, for it is time for me 
to move on to further work.” 

Now, the time he set was all too short, but it was not for 
me to question. I got down from my own horse, packed 
my few belongings in Emery’s saddle-bags, folded and put 
away the chart after a glance at it which told me where 
to find the arsenal. The chart could not have been plainer 
in its drawing, and on it I could have marked the spot 
where we were then, so well did it show the country round 
us. 

“Have you money enough?" 
made ready. : 

“ Some fifty guineas," I said. 

“Take these fifty more, and if any knight of the 
road stop you, hand him over one fifty and keep the 
other, if you can. Avoid trouble, and ride for speed 
alone." 

I took a grip of Harry’s hand, and got his—‘' Good luck 
go with you, good friend of mine." Michael, too, gave 
me a hand-grip, and then I was up on Emery's great bay 
horse, and ready. 

“ You have pistols ? " Michael asked me. 


Michael asked, as I 
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I nodded. “Not that I shall use them, if it can be 
av oided,” I said. 

* But have them ready as df you were burning to uso 
them," he counselled. 

“Your road is easy—south of east all the way,” 
Harry put in, “and if ever in doubt on the moors 
take the right-hand fork? I know that road for all its 
length." | 

“Come,” Michael bade him, ‘‘and let him get away. 
We must get tools and bury these rebels.” 
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To north and south the road showed empty. I knew, 
from our day along it, where the road that would strike 
on the main road to York branched eastward, and set 
off along it. There was an hour of daylight, more or less, 
left to me, and I had & hundred miles to ride. 

I looked back and saw Michael and Harry standing over 
the body of Richard Emery. They bent to lift it, I saw, 
and then I turned to my own task, setting the great bay 
to his easy canter, and wondering when I should see these 


. two friends again. 


(To be continued.) 


Platanistus. 
Was this the Origin of Football ? 


By IRENE 


IKE many other things i in this world, games 
change, and football comes, 
apparently, near to heading 
the list. I was lately reading 
an interesting football article 
by an expert, Edmund Mander. 
Ho informed us that modern 
football is “a highly scien- 
tific, skilful and attractive 
game,” this development from 
brutality being ''the natural 
result of time and the pro- 
gressive effect of higher civili- 
sation upon humanity." 

He spoke of the older game, 
“ brutal, dangerous, and, in the 
earlier days, almost mur- 
derous," when the rival teams “ hacked " one another’s shins, 
threw their opponents violently to the ground, tripped and 

struggled madly together in an endeavour to torce’ their enemies 
through their own goal—ball as well. 

This description, minus the final words, ‘‘ ball as well," made 
me think of what would have been an ancient Greek sporting 
journalist’s account of a game of Platanistus. This wes the 
‘“ pastime ” of which our football is said, by antiquarians, to be 
the direct descendant. Football thus has an interesting and 
honour&ble ancestry, since it originated amidst that nation 
whose very name is an ordinary adjective amidst us still, 
meaning—see the dictionary—'' hardy; undaunted; severe." 

If you would watch, in imagination, a game of Platanistus, 
you must picture yourself in classical Greece, in the City of 
Sparta. The date may be any time you fancy, so long as it 
falls between 900 8.c. and 150 A.D. 


, 


* * * 


To start at the very beginning of the proceedings, imagine 
that it is night-time, and that you stand within the precincts of 
a temple of Apollo, the chief god of the Doric race. A number 
of strong and handsome young men with wreaths of flowers 
upon their heads are very reverently worshipping their god, 
and sacrificing a boar at his altar. These youths, united in 
religion to-night, are the rival Platanistus teams. On the 
morrow they will, still in friendliness, be torturing and half. 
killing each other ! 

Platanistus itself is an island in the Eurotas ; it is surrounded 
by plane-trees, hence its name. About noon next day the rival 
teams come upon the island by bridges at opposite ends. And 
then ? Well, frankly, this ancestor of football is a fight ! 
It is a savage unscientific fight, a struggle that asks and gives no 
quarter. It knows no laws, no restrictions, and the players have 
but one aim—victory by any means, fair or foul. The winning 
team is that which drives all its opponents splash into the river. 
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From all accounts, the ' "players" emulated savage, wild 
beasts. Says a Greek author: ''They fight with hands and 
feet, and bite, and tear one another’s eyes out, and make for 
each other at full tilt.” 

This appalling game was avowedly a contest of endurance. 
A Spartan boy was expected to disregard dire injuries and 
horrible agonies, to mock at pain, and fight on undaunted with 
broken bones and bleeding eyes. These Platanistus players 
were the same lads who were each, once in their lives, flogged 
in the temple of the Chersonese Diana until her altar was plenti- 
fully sprinkled with their spurting blood, and WD grimly stood 
motionless and silent during the ordeal. 

The main motive of all the Spartan training ot youth was to 
make men and women citizens of almost superhuman courage 
and powers of endurance.’ There was a very real—a life or 
death— need for this, however. 

Originally. the Spartans were invaders in the land who 
enslaved the conquered inhabitants, known as Helots. The 
Spartans were always comparatively few, amidst serfs of over- 
whelmingly greater numbers. And for hundreds of years the 
Helots hated the Spartans with a bloodthirsty and unsleeping 
hatred. So the Spartans simply had to keep themselves a 
superior race of beings, morally, ‘mentally, and physically, to 
the Helots. Else they would speedily have been wiped out by 
an organised uprising of the horde of foes amidst whom they 
lived. 

They were wonderful soldiers, those Spartans. It is only 
fair, after quoting that savage account of biting, limb-breaking, 
and eye-gouging in the game of Platanistus, to add that in real 
warfare they were not noted for needless ferocity or cruelty, but 
exactly the opposite; their characteristics as fighters were a 
studied calmness and serenity, a subdued strength, mercy to a 
beaten foe, and an avoidance of excited rejoicing over victories. 
They sacrificed to the Graces before a battle, and made their 
famous charges to the soft music of the flute, the thrilling blast 
of the trumpet being forbidden, lest it created unduly within 
them the lust for battle. Coolness, calmness, and a smiling 
countenance were what was expected of a Spartan warrior. 

The Platanistus players, like our own football players, were 
chiefly drawn from amidst the fairly youthful. So here is a 
vivid, and surely most surprising, pen-picture by Xenophon of 
& Platanistus player when not at play :— 

** Since their law-giver, Lycurgus, wished to engender in the 
Spartan youths the deepest feelings of modesty, he enjoined 
them when they were walking along the public roads to keep 
silent, not to look about, but to keep their eyes on what was 
before their feet, and to keep their hands still. Hence, it was 
made manifest that the male sex is even more susceptible of 
acquiring modesty than the female. You would hear no more 
sound of a voice from the lads than from stone statues; you 
would have as much difficulty in making them turn their eyes as 
if they were formed of brass; and when they are at the Public 
Mess you must be content to hear only what was asked of them." — 
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Poached Egg on Toast. 
A Playlet for Eight Boys. p 
By E. M. FOTHERINGHAM. 


J| CHARACTERS. 
1. Sims. 5. Jones (Who impersonates the lady). 
2. Batss. 6. Brown ( T 2 Ist warder). 
3. Merrick Junior. 7. Pearson ( M 33 ?nd warder). 
4. Smith (Who impersonates the nurse). 8. Merrick Senior. 
(The scene is a public footpath. At the back of the path is a ‘seat, behind which 
again is a wall. When the curtain rises, Sims and Bates are discovered lolling 
lazily on the seat, while Janes stands a little to the L. of tt.) — 
“2 . Jones: “Rotten young slackers. This is the thing that's important.” (He reads again.) “ ‘Tt 
Eb. sere 1.2 If 1 were the Head, I'd jolly well is thought that they are wandering about in the neigh- 
NA S "à make you all play something." (He  bourhood of St. Peter's School. An individual answering 
A o qoes towards the exit L., turning when to the description of ** A" was yesterday seen on thé 
Ayt he gels there.) public footpath leading to the school playing-fields.’ ” 


“ You're a couplo 
of silly young fools. 
Always loafing 
gbout like this.” 
(He exite L.) 

Bates (Putting his 
hands in his pockets 
and stretching his 
legs well out in 
front of him): “ 
Ass !" 

Sims: ‘ Yes, he 
is an ass. But 
nothing like the 
fool that Merrick 
Senior is. And I'm 
jolly well going to 
make him know 
what an ass he is, 
before I’m much older. The way those Fifth Form chaps 
swank, is eltogether a bit too thick for mo." 

Bates (Too lazy to take much interest): ‘‘ Yes, they 
do rather. Treat the rest of us a bit like the scum of 
the earth.” 

Sims : ** SiDE isn’t the word for it. And I'm not going 
to stick it any longer. Look here, Bates, I’ve got a top- 
hole plan." (He pulls an illustrated paper out of his pocket, 
finds the page he wants, and spreads it out on his knee. He 
points.) ‘‘ D’you see those two chaps ? " 

Bates (Looking and pointing) : '' Those ? ” 

Sims: “Yes.” 

Bates: '' Why, that one's like you." 

Sims (Much pleased)? "Ah, I wondered if you'd 
notice it." ; 

Bates: “ But they look a bit . . ." (He pauses 
and speaks rather hesitatingly.) “What’s the matter with 


. Merrick Junior. 


them ? What are they put in the paper for ? " 
Sims: ‘‘ Listen.” (He reads from the paper.) ** ' The 


above are photographs of the two lunatics who have 
recently escaped from Colney Hatch. The poor demented 
creatures have now beon at large for two days and two 
nights. They are, as a rule, quite harmless, if they are 
tactfully humoured as to their delusions. The one marked 
* A" thinks he is a poached egg, while the other, * B ” is 
firmly convinced that he is a linseed poultice. If crossed 
in these delusions, they have been known to be extremely 
violent.’ ” 

Bates: “Great Scott ! 
lations of yours, Sims ? ” 

Sims: ‘Of course nc, 


Poor beggars! Are they re- 


you ass, Don’t interrupt. 


Bates: ‘‘ What! : Somewhere here ? " | 

Sims: “Yes. That's where the jest comes in, and 
our chance of making a fool of Merrick Senior." | 
" (At this point the head of another school boy, Merrick 
Junior, appears above the wall behind them. He looks ‘at 
Sims and Bates, but makes no sound, and they do not notice 
him.) 

Bates (Pointing to the paper): ‘‘ There's some more." 


Sims: ‘Vl tell vou about that later on. Just listen, 
now. This is my plan: WE'LL PRETEND TO BE THE 
LuNATICS." 

Bates: “Oh, my Aunt!” | 

Sims: ‘* And we'll scare the life out of the people who 
come this way. Merrick Senior among them." 

Bates: ` ‘‘Great Scott! But I don't see how." 


Sims (Impatiently): ‘‘Didn’t you say that chap" 
(pointing to the paper), “the poached egg one—was a bit 
like me?” 

Bates (Looking again, and then speaking slowly and 
thoughtfully) : ** Yes—he is—but you don't look QUITE 
so soft—not just now, anyhow.” | | 

Sims (Enthusiastically): “I can, though. If I want 
to. Just tell me if m not a born actor, my son. Look 
here." (He takes off his schoo! cap and puts it on the seat 

beside him, and 
gets another big 
tweed cap out of a 
parcel, which he 


a jishes up from 

E A under the seat, 
TANN and puts it on, 
A SS well at the back of 
4 his head. Then 
EDN iN he makes foolish 


antics and puts on 
an idiotic expres- 
sion. Then looks 
for approval.) 
Bates (Gazing 
admiringly, first at 
Sims and then at 
the paper): 
“ Great Scott! 
You might be his 
twin brother." 
Sims (Nodding 
his head with a 
self-satisfied grin): 
" Ah. You see.” 
Bates: ‘Are 
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you sure your family hasn't got a screw loose anywhere, 
Sims ? ” 

Sims (Looking up sharply to see if Bates is puling 
his leg, and then ignoring the question) : 
thing out thoroughly, and made all my plans. Look. 
Here's the hat like the other chap's for you." (He gets a 
big panama hat out of the parcel, and puts it on Bates’ head.) 

Bates (Quite 
taken aback and 
removing the hat KEIN) 

A ; à 


hastily) : “For 
ME !" 
Sims: “Yos, 
of course." You've b 


‘got to be the 
linseed poultice 
one." 

Bates: “Not 
if I know it. 
Im not like a 
silly luny." 

Sims : “ You're 
not strikingly like 
that one, I 
&dmit. But you've 
always got rather 
an idiotic expres- 
sion, naturally." 

Bates: “Wel, 
I'm blowed !”’ 

. Sams: ''* You'd 
pass right enough, 
with this hat ets ae sir ! Kind sir! I'm 
on.” poach sir !” 

Bates ( Angrily): 

* Oh, should I? If you're first cousin to a real live 
lunatic, I'm not. And I'm jolly well not having any of 
this, I can tell you.” 

Sims: “‘Oh, I say 

Bates: “And rl dhask you not to make beastly 
remarks about my face"' 

Sims: ''Oh, keep your wig on. I'm sorry I hurt your 
feelings. I didn't mean anything offensive.” 

Bates: ‘‘Oh, didn't you. You'd better say what 
you mean, then.” 

Sims: “Oh, I say, Bates, don’t cut up rough like 
this. Let me just tell you what I mean." 

Bates (Still very huffy): ‘‘That’s just what I asked 
you to do.”’ 

Sims: ‘‘ Well, it’s like this—If I am exactly like one 
of the lunies, and you—well—I mean—well, surely, if 
we WANT to act the lunatic, we can easily do it." 


fii (d VS 
(i | rl EN RN - 


Bates: “If you want to, you can, I suppose. J don't 
want to." | 
Sims (Much disappointed, looks at the hat thought- 


fully): “1 did so hope you'd help me to take Merrick 
Senior down & peg or two. He jaws at you just as much 
as he does at me.” | ; 

Bates: “That’s true. Like his beastly cheek. Toll 
me, to-day, he wasn't going to have & lot of new low r 
school kids letting the school down." 

Sims: "Oh, I know. The same eternal jaw about 
the honour of the school and its good name, and all that 
rot." 


Bates: “That’s it." 
Sims: “Well, look here. Here's a chance of scoring 
off bim." (He speaks quickly and excitedly.) “Tve been 


talking this thing over with Brown. He told me yester- 
day that Merrick's awfully gone on Jones’ sister. They’vo 
been having private theatricals at Jones’ house, and he 
and Miss Jones acted togethor, and he’s dead nuts on her 
now. You bet he’ll bring her to the House match this 
afternoon. Brown practically said so. "They'll come 
past here." (He pauses for breath.) 

Bates: “Well?” 

Sims: ‘If we act theso lunies, and take him in and 


“Tve thought this 


give him a fright in front of Miss Jones, he’ll look an awful 
soft." 


Bates: ‘‘ But should we take him in?” 
. Sims: “Easily. Why, it says thoy've been seen 
round here. I know Merrick's people take this paper, so 


he wouldn't be surprised. And I can do the part, I know. 
l've practised in front of the Mater’s big looking-glass.” 

Bates: “Great Scott!” 

Sims: “We'll tackle some women first. Lots of old 
ladies and nursemaids toddle along here for constitu- 
tionals. And then we'll be in form for Merrick when he 
comes up with'Miss Jones." (The boy, looking over the 
wall, here gives a snorting chuckle and disappears.) 

Bates (Looking round quickly): ‘‘ What was that ?”’ 

Sims (Looking round, too): ‘‘It sounded like a pig. 
They do keep pigs the other side of that wall, I believe.” 
(There is a very pig-like snort frum behind the wall). There 
it is again. That's it. Look here. Pretend you're 
Merrick, and I'll show you what I'll do." (He gets up, goes 
a few paces away and then approaches Bates again, making 
idiotic faces and antics.) ‘‘Oh, sir! Kind sir! Can you 
assist me? I’m a pcached egg, sir, and I’m in great 
trouble." (He clutches Ba'es in a frantic way.) 

Bates (Recoiling involuntarily, and then laughing): 
“Oh, my Aunt! You certainly do make a first-class 
luny. You looked as mad as a hatter.” 

Sims (Much flattered): “I told you I could act. 
Now will you do it ? " l 


Bates: “Will I do what?” 
Sims: “Be the other one—the linseed poultice 19 
Bates: ‘‘Oh, Great Scott! I can't act. I should 


never take Merrick in. I should only give the show away.” 

Sims (Looking at him thoughtfully): ‘Well, look 
here. Will you put this hat on—-it's a bit big for you-— 
and sit on the seat with your head down? You can bo 
very depressed, and I'll do all the talking.” 

Bates (After a pause): “All right. I don't mind 
that. But if I see any signs of being found out, I shall 
bolt, I warn you." 

Sims: “He won't find us out.” 

Bates: “I’m nct so sure.’ 

Sims (Bringing a pair of spectacles out of his pocket) : 
"My man’s got specs on, you see. That'll help tho 


disguise. These are some of the Pater’s.” (He puis 

them on.) 
(At this point, the boy, who vas looking over the wall, 
enters R., and walks 


slowly past the seat, 
staring at the two. 
When he has almost 
reached the exit L., he 
bursts into a laugh, 
turns suddenly and bolts 
off R.) 

Bates (Suspiciously) : 
* What did he do that 
for?" 

Sims (In high qlee) : 
“ Merrick Junior! He 
never recognised usg, 
you seo. He thought 
we were tho ]lunios. 
That's why he bolted.” 

Bates; “Then, he’s 
.& bigger fool than I 
thought he was. I’m 
not so sure, though." 


Sims: ‘‘Qh, you're 
nover sure of any- 
thing. If it wasn’t 


that, why should ho 
have bolted ? ” 


Bates : “That’s 
what Id like to 
know." 


Sims (Looking R.): 


&6 THE 


" Here comes someone celse. A nurse with a baby. 
She'll be good sport.” 

Bates : ** Oh, I say. It's a bit off to frighten women.” 
. Sims : "Oh, rot! You just watch." (Enter a nurse R., 
in uniform, carrying a l | 
long-clothes baby. She 
strolls slowly along, glancing 
at the boys in passing. 
When she has just passed 
the seat, Sims gets up 
quickly and goes to her, 
putting his hand on the 
baby.) “Oh, Madam! 
Dear Madam. Oh, have 
pity on me.” (He wrings 
his hands and rolls his 
eyes about.) “Im a 
poached egg, Madam.” 
(He gets out a handkerchief 
and sobs.) ‘‘And I can't 
sit down—I've lost my 
bit of toast." (More sobs.) 
** Oh, dear Madam! Have 
you such a thing as a bit 
of toast about you ? " 

Nurse : *' Good gracious 


me! Are you MAD?" 
Sims: “Oh no, dear 
Madam, I'm not mad. 


I'm a poached egg. Quite 
4 sane poached egg. But 
l can’t sit down without 
a piece of toast." 

Nurse: *' Well, I never 
did. Good gracious me. 
Here, take your hand off 
my baby." (She turns round and rushes towards the exit 
R.) ‘I shall send for the police." (She exits, shrieking). 
* Police! Murder! Firo!” 

Sims (Returning in great glee to the seat): “There, 
you see. Isn’t it sport? Oh, I do wish Merrick would 
back up.” 

Bates (Looking R.): ‘‘They’re ccming now. Look 
here, I advise you to leave him alone." 

Sims: “‘Leave him alone! When I've worked the 
whole show up for him. Nct much.” 

Bates: | '' Well, don’t blame mo if he doesn’t rise. He 
may be a pompous ass, but he's not such a fool as all this.” 

Sims: “‘Oh, dry up, do.” ` 


First Warder. 


(A big boy and a lady enter R. They behave in an ex- 


aggeratedly lover-like manner.) 

Lady (Simpering): ‘Oh, 
make pretty speeches." 

Merrick (Gallantly):  ' How can I help it in your 
society ?" | 

Sims (Jumping up and rushing to them): ‘Oh, sir, 
kind sir—and your lovely Jady—Madam, dear Madam. 
} am sure you have kind hearts. Oh, have pity on me." 
(He gets out his handkerchief, and sobs into it.) 


Mr. Merrick! You do 


Merrick: | ** Great. Scott! What on earth is the 
inatter ? ” 
Sims: “Oh, sir! I’m a poached egg, and I’m in 


great trouble." 

Lady (Clutching Merrick’s arm in great excitement) : 
“Oh, Mr. Merrick! It's one of the escaped lunatics.” 

Merrick: ‘* Goodness ! 
re-assuringly to her). ** But don't be afraid, Miss Jones." 

Lady: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Merrick! Oh, I feel so nervous.” 

Merrick (Ardently): ‘‘Hang on to me. I will take 
care of you." (He speaks sympathetically to Sims). ** What 
ean I do for you ? ” 

Lady: “Oh, Mr. Merrick ! 

Sims: "Oh, sir! You have a kind face. 
you have a kind heart. I’m a poached ogg, kind sir, and 
[ can't sit down. I’ve lost my bit of to—as—st.” (He 
finishes the last word in a long, howling sob.) 


I believe it is." (He speaks : 


, 


I am sure : 


BOY'S OWN PAPER 


Lady: “Ob, Mr. Merrick!” 

Merrick (Very audibly aside to the lady): 
humour him, dear Miss Jones." 
Lady (Excitedly) : .“ Look! 

on the seat." 

Merrick (Glancing at Bates):  '' I believe it is.” 

Sims (Imploringly): '" Oh, have you such a thing 
as a piece of toast about you ?"*. QN 

Merrick (In a very kind, gentle voice): “I am afraid 
I haven't, just now." (He feels about his pockets, as if 
looking for a piece, and is then struck by asudden idea). ** But 
if you'll wait here for a minute or two, I'll get vou a piece." 

Lady: “Oh, oh, Mr. Merrick!” l 

Merrick (Patting her on the back in an attempt to keep 
her quiet): “All right. It’s really all right.” 

Sims: ‘‘Thank you so much, kind sir.” 

Merrick: “Is that a friend of yours on the seat there ? ”. 

Sims: “Yes, yes. That's my poor friend, the linseed 
poultice. He——.”’ | 

Lady (Interrupting hysterically): ‘‘Oh, do come away, 
Mr. Merrick. Oh, I'm so f-f-frightened." (She gets out 
ker handkerchief very hurriedly, and buries her face in it.) 
* Oh, Mr. Merrick! Oh! Oh?” 

Merrick (Looking sharply at her and then turning to 
Sims again): ‘* You wait here. I'll get you a piece of ' 
toast in a few minutes." (He leads the lady, who is very 
hysterical, towards the exit R., turning when he gets there, 
and saying: ‘‘ Buttered toast, you said, didn’t you? '*. 
(They both exit. Sims returns to the seat and laughs 
delightedly.) 

Bates (Very gloomy) : 
Woll, I’m not.” . 

Sims (Excitedly): “I fooled him! 
absolutely !” 

Bates: “Oh, did you? I’m not so sure.” >> > 

Sims: ‘‘ Oh, that monotonous wheeze of yours. You’ro 
always not so sure." 

Bates: “Woll, I'm not so sure they weren’t fooling 
you. Anyhow, I'm going to hook it." (He gets up.) “ Here, 
take your rotten hat." (He throws it on the ground and 
hurries to the exit L. When he gets there, he turns). “ That 
Miss Jones is the rummiost LADY I've ever set eyes on. . I 
had a good view of her FEET!” (He then bolts out L., 

just as Merrick and the lady enter R., followed by two warder- 
looking people, in 
navy uniform of 
some sort, and 
peaked caps, with 
the words ‘COL- 
NEY HATCH’ 
printed on the 
bands in large 
letters. They carry 
an ambulance 
stretcher.) 

Merrick  (T'o 
the warders): 
"Here are tho 
gentlemen you 
were looking for, 
I think.” (He 
looks at the seat.) 
"Why, one’s 
gone." 

Ist Warder 
(Looks sharply at 
Sims, and then 
qoes quickly L. of 
him to prevent ang 
possible escape) : 
" He's made off, 
sir.” 

Merrick: “You 
asked for ‘a piece 
of toast. These 
men have got 


“I must 


There's the other one 


** Oh, you're pleased, are you ? 


I fooled | him, 


— — 


(Nurse) : “ And, after all, the kid did do 
the part pretty well !" 
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just the very thing. And they're very  kind- 
hearted.” i 
lst Warder. “Oh, yes, sir. You know my kind 'eart. 


Now come along. sir." (To Merrick.) “ If you'll kindly 


'old the other end of the stretcher, sir ? ” 


Merrick: ‘‘ Right you are." (The ist warder mores 
close to Sims. He looks in bewilderment at the two. Then 
he sees their hatbands and tries to make a bolt L. The 


warder quickly stops him, and pushes him down on the seat 
again.) 

lst Warder: “Now sir. Just come along quietly. 
We've played this game before, you know. You’re my 
little, old poached egg I'm wantin’ so bad for me ,break- 
fast. And 'ere's your bit o’ toast for you to set on." (He 
indicates the stretcher.) 

Sims: "Oh! O—oh. "There's some mistake." 

2nd Warder: “I think not, sir." (He looks round). 
* But where's poor Mr. Linseed Poultice ? We're wantin’ 
'üm bad, down at Colney Hatch." 

Sims: ‘Corney HATCH !" 

2nd Warder: '* Why, yes, sir. Nowcome along. That's 
our ’appv 'ome, you know, sir. Where bits er toast grows 
like blackberries for poached eggs a-feelin’ tired. Now 
get on the toast, and we'll 'ave you there in next to no 
time.” 


Sims: ‘‘ But, good gracious me. I can't go to Colney 
Hatch.” l 
lst Warder: “‘ Oh, yes you can, sir. That’s just where 


you are 4-goin’.”’ 

Sims (Getting excited): ‘Oh, but I can't. 
Oh! I’m not really a lunatic.” 

lst Warder (Getting weary): ‘Ah, that's what you 
always ses, sir. Now come along, like a good boy." (At 
this point, Sims suddenly jumps over the back of the seat, 
and there is a general chase after him, and general confusion. 
They finally overpower him, and get him, struggling, on to 
the stretcher.) 

2nd Warder: “Now, you just lie still, sir, or I'll 'ave to 
put the 'andcuffs on, and strap you down, liko last time." 

Sims (Very worried): ‘‘Last Time! Whatever do 
you mean ? Oh, I'm not really the poached egg lunatic. 
I’ve heard about him” (He tears off his cap and spectacles 
just as the nurse enters R.) ** Look at me. I'ma St. Peter's 
boy. Oh. Merrick, surely you know mo ?” 

2nd Warder:  '* Oh, I knows your ugly mug, my son." 

Lady (Affectedly): | ** Surely a St. Peter's boy wouldn't 
behave in such à way ? ” 

Merrick: ‘‘ Of course not." 

Nurse: ‘‘ Dear me, no. They are young gentlemen 
at St. Peter's. They wouldn't go frightenin’ a unprotected 
female, and a innocent baby." (She jogs the baby.) ‘‘ There, 
there, my precious! Take him off to Colney Hatch, quick, 
policeman. He's the lunatic, sure enough. Anyone could 
see by his face he’s an , 


Oh, I say. 


idiot. I never see such & 
silly face in mo life 
before.” 


Merrick (Apparently 
rather bewildered): | *' He's 
a bit like a new kid, 
named Sims. An awful 


ugly little fool. But this 
chaps face is more 
vacant looking and 


idiotic than Sims’ even." 


Sims: “ Iam Sims. Oh, 
I AM! I know now I'm 
a fool. But I’m not a 


poached egg." 
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lst Warder: “I’m tired of this foolin' Take the 
other end, Bill, and we'll get 'im off to the van at once.” 
(As they begin to move, Merrick Junior enters R., and goes 
to the back of the seat, giggling. Sims catches sight of him 
and turns to him as if to a deliverer.) 

Sims: ‘Oh, Merrick Junior! You know me. 
them I'm not the luny !" 

Lady: ‘You said you would fool Merrick. You said 
you were a poached egg—and—(laughter)—and—(more 
laughter)—and—(she gets the last words out with a sudden 
shout, between shrieks of laughter)—-and HE'S HAD vou 
ON TOAST !" (At this point the nurse and lady quickly pull 
off their wigs and hats. The warders put the stretcher down 
with a violent jerk, and remove their caps. They thus show 
that they are all school boys. The nurse removes the shawl 
the baby is wrapped up in, and displays either a very hideous 
doll, or else a small pillow with a mask at the end of it. She 
dances it up and down, patting st on the back, saying “diduma, 
didums," etc., etc. Sims sits silently on the stretcher, in 
the middle of the stage, looking very crestfallen. The others 
all roar with laughter.) 

Sims: “Oh! I never thought 

Merrick (Interrupting): “You never thought there 
could be any more born actors like you in the world, did 
you?” | 

Lady: ‘‘What. price the leading ledy, Sims?” (He 
pats himself delightedly.)  ** I'm old Merrick’s lady love.” 
(He turns to Merrick, and speaks with gushing affectation.) 
“Oh, Mr. Merrick!” (To Sims). “The only other 
Miss Jones in our family, old chap, is just six weeks 
old.” 

Sims: ‘Qh, I thought 

lst Warder: “ You did a o of thinking. But another 
mistake you made was forgetting to look at the date on 
that paper. Tho two lunies were caught—- just here, too— 
a week ago.’ | 

Sims (Groaning heavily): “Oh, my hat! 
fool I am. Oh! I am an ass." 

Merrick : “ Well, if you've learnt you're an ass, you'vo 
gone a long way." 

Nurse: ** And, after all, the kid did do the part pretty | 
well." (He jogs the pillow up and down to amuse the audience, 
saying - *'* Didums, didums— Did the naughty boy try and 
frighten my precious pet ?" They all laugh again.) 

Merrick (To Sims): “You can get up." (The two 
warders rush ostentatiously to help him to his feet.) ** Yes. 
You CAN act—the idiot, anyhow—aided by your personal 


Oh, tell 


What a 


charms! Look here. Will you promise to behave 
decently in future, and try to be a credit to the 
school ? ” 

Sims: “Yos, I will.” (He speaks very humbly.) “Tm 


sorry I’ve made such an ass of myself." 

Lady: ''Right-o. Then, we'll all forget and forgive— 
as REAL ladies should.” 
(He puts on the wig agatn, 
smirking affectedly at the 
rest, ancluding the 
audience.) “And you 
shall join our dramatic 
club. I flatter myself 
|- we're all most promising 
young actors—and 
ACTRESSES—(to audience), 
And I hope you think 
so, too." 

(He tries to make an 
elaborate curtsey.) 


CURTAIN. 


CHORUS OF SNOWMEN (as a rapid thaw sets in): 
“The sun has come, the frost has gorn— 
We shan’t be here to-morrow morn!” 


* mwa- m 
t i 


Completed Puzzle, xs seen from the top. 


yet this little puzzle is not 80 easily unravelled as ** The 
Whirligig."* Just drop the little ball through the hole 
guarded by pointed stakes, into the “ Lion's Den," and 
pass it to your best friend ; he mey break the glass, but by no 
legitimate means will he be able to entice the ball out. 

Perhaps of all the puzzles I have designed, this is the most 
easily made and the most easily solved when one knows how ; 
and, in addition, it is the best-looking of my collection. On 
top I have a piece of glass, two inches diameter, taken from an 
old clock, and an old drawing-book supplied the paper from which 
the puzzle is entirely constructed, with the exception of the 
“ stakes’? which protect the exit from the lion’s den. 

Fig. 1 shows the completed puzzle as seen from the top, and 
Fig. 2, the right half of which is sectioned through the centre, 
shows the elevation. The other sketches suffice to show. us how 
éach part is made, and if you collect pencil, compasses, penknife, 
paper, and & tube of Seccotine, you should have your puzzle 
completed within two hours. T . 

First of all, cut out two pieces of thick cartridgo paper, similar 
to Fig. 3. One of these, cut on the thick black lines only, we 
will call “ A," and the other must have the dotted circles cut 
out, and will be represented by letter " B.” Two more discs, 
similar to Fig. 4 make up the bottom layers of the puzzle. One 
must have the dotted holes cut away, to form “ C," the other is 
to have the central hole only, and be “ D.” 

We shall want one ring, 88 shown in Fig. 5, and the dotted 
“ Jugs ” are to be bent over at right angles and stuck to the walls 
of the puzzle when we come to put the 
pieces together, in the position marked 
[1j Gy" 

Now cut a strip of paper not less than 
4 in. wide and about 24 in. long, and roll 
it around a pencil } in. diameter. Stick 
the paper ‘together with Seccotine as you 
roll it on, but do not stick it to the pencil, 
or you will never get it off. Make sure 
the edge is well stuck, and then set aside 
the paper tube to dry. This is to form 
the four tubes, three of which are all 
alike, and will be called “ E," and the 
fourth is to be cut like Fig. 6, and shall 
be “ F.” When the tube is quite dry, 
cut off four pieces 15/16 in. long while it 


S simple, 80 easy, the door always open end in sight, and 


e see “ D.O.P.," vol. 14, p. 77. 

+ All my sketches have been reduced to three- 
quarter full size, but since they are all to scale, 
M easily be able to re-draw the outlines 


~ 


"The Lion’s Den. . 
A New and Simply Made Puzzle. 


By "ADSUM." 


isstill on the pencil, and you will not spoil the shape. The 
fourth piece is to have one side cut away at each end, 3/16 in. 
deep, and it is through this tube that our ball will make its 
escape. | 

Now we want some strips of paper to hide the ends of our 
tubes which fit into the holes in “ B" and “ C," as shown in 
Fig. 2. These strips will be a quarter of an inch wide, and eight 
are to be lin. long. The ninth strip will be 33 in. long, and I 
will show you where to put that presently, but mark them 
all “J” now. " ; 

The only part left to make now is the body of the puzzle, and 
for this we shall want a strip of paper, 1 in. wide and about 9 in. 
long, or several pieces stuck together will do. Wind your strip 
to form a circle just large enough to take the 9.in. diameter 
discs, and stick the layers together, 80 a8 to make a strong short 
tube. If you are using thin paper, put on several layers, 9 in. 
will not be sufficient. Dry this off, lay disc ‘‘ B” on top, and 
mark off the positions of the four ‘lugs which support the 
tubes. Now cut slots in the body } in. deep and } in. wide on 
top and bottom, and we can put the puzzle together. 

First of all, slide “C” into one end of the body and put a 
little Seccotine on the edges of the paper to keep it in posi- 


FIG 2. 


tion. The secret of the puzzle comes next. Look at Fig. 7. 
and you will see the “lug ” at the top of the puzzle is eontinued 
down to and around the central hole. This drawing, by the way, 
is only to show us a few details, and is not part of the puzzle. 
The longest strip of paper from the bundle marked “ J” must 
be stuck on diac “C,”” to correspond with this elongated “ Iug,” 
and be sure the whole of the strip is adhering well to the disc. 
Now take four of your short strips, which are to form the remain- 
ing “lugs,” and stick them on the four projeeting strips, with 
their ends bent round the outer wall of the 
puzzle, as indicated by the thick lines in 
Fig. 7. The fourth of these strips is to 
support the ^" secret ” strip already in 
place, otherwise this part is too fragile. 
Smear your Seccotine over all the edges. 
press disc " D " in position, and leave ib 
to dry. It is as well, in order to save 
time, to leave the cutting of the other 
parts until now, then you will have no 
time to inspect your puzzle every minuto 
in order to see if the parts have stuck ! 
For the next operation we ehall require 
a needle and an old clothes-brush, the 
latter being required to provide. & 
dozen bristles. In the centre of Kg. ! 
you will see an interesting circle of 
* spikes," and in the right-hand half of 
Fig. 2 you will see how they are fixed. 


FIG 3. Make a circle of holes through disc “ Co" 
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just inside the '' secret " paper which is undeméjpeth. Cut your - 


bristles into pieces about half an inch long, and 4yut them in one 
at a time, with the ends well Seccotined. The tops of these 
stakes should ferm a circle just too small for the ball to paas 
through, so that he cannot jump out of the puzzle, but can easily 
drop in from the hole in disc “ D.'"^ Your Seccotine will set 


hard enough to keep the bristles in place, and then your ring 
Gum the outside project- 


marked ** G " can be set in position. 


ing pieces, and bend them over to the wall of the puzzle, as shown 
in Fig. 2. The other supports must be also bent over, and you 
will want four strips of paper, 1 in. square, which we will call 
“ H,” and on which these supports are stuck. 

The thick black lines in Fig. 7, on the inside circle, denote 
the positions of these strips, and your puzzle should look like 
the sectioned part of Fig. 2 when you have gone so far. 

Now slip disc “ B" on from the top of the puzzle, 
and stick the inside edges to the supports ''H." 
The other four strips marked “ J " can now be glued 
in position, and your puzzle is well on the way to 
completion. Slip in the tubes, putting our specially- 
cut one through the top hole, at the bottom of which 
is our '' secret," and make sure all four tubes revolve 
easily. There should be just a little end-play in tube “ F,” but 
not sufficient to enable anyone to see the parts cut away. Your 
last and top dise can now be fixed in place, and, when dry, try 
* the works " before finally fixing the circlo of glass. 


is Daniel ? 


Drop Daniel through the hole at the bottom«—Whaet 1-- Who 
Why, our little ball, of course; his right namo is 
"^ One $ in. diameter steel ball,” but since the lion's don is to be 
his home, we must give him an appropriate name! Well, drop 
him in, turn the puzzle up, and he will probably have disap- 

peared! Upside-down again, a little shake, and you will hear 
him drop on the glass ; slope the puzzle so that he rolls into the 


- “Jug >? m which tube '* F ” rests, and turn this tube until the cut- 
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away portion comes to the front, and Daniel will walk in. Let 
him drop to the bottom of the tube, which must he turned until 
the cut-away part at the bottom faces the outlet hole and—out 
he runs. Simple, isn't it ? 

If everything works all right, atick your glass in place, and give 
the whole puzzle a coat of shellac varnish. This improves the 
appearance wonderfully, and also stiffens the paper. 

Don’t forget to print the letters * B. O. P. " on 
disc '* A," whatever you do—that is the most impor- 
tant part of the puzzle. Your friend will probably 
ask: “Why 'B.O.P.'?" The answer is: “Be 
Open, Please," and, but don't tell him so, the tube 
above ‘‘O” answers to that call just as the robbers' 
cave opened to * Open, O Sesame." 

There is your lion's den, then, made in less time and with des 
trouble than the '* Whirligig,” and when you get tired of this, 
I will give you another one, quite different from either of these, 
and—-but that is another story. 


A Christmas Expedition. 


- By GERTRUDE MONRO-HIGGS. 


HRISTMAS is coming," said young Jimmy Goring, 
“ I know where old Andrews his apples is storing ; 
We'll go when he's sure to be quite safely snoring, 

Manderson, Jenkins and me.” 


So just after lunch, when they thought he'd be sleeping, 

Over the wall they were prying and peeping, 

While one in the road-way below watch was keeping, 
Manderson, Jenkins and he. 


Thon, while up the path they were joyously walking, 

Young Jimmy Goring was carelessly talking, 

Quite unawares that old Andrews was stalking 
Manderson, Jenkins and he. 


He told of the barn, how he often had been thero, 
He told of the beautiful things he had seen there ; 


They would eat all they wished, with their appetites keen, there, 
And take some more home for their tea. 


They went in the barn, and were soon busy eating, 

Apples that wanted & good deal of beating ; 

Then they promised to share what they took, without cheating, 
Manderson, Jenkins and he. 


Then out of the barn they all happily trotted, 
With apples and pears and some nuts they had spotted, 
Saying they'd eat 'em up quick, 'ere they rotted, 

And come back for more, after tea. 


When, with breath coming fast, and eyes slowly dilating, 
Whom did they see in the path, quietly waiting, 
An idea of judgment to come radiating ? 

Whom, may I ask, did they see ? 


Who, ten minutes later, went sorrowí'ly creeping 

Away from old Andrews ? (who should have been sleeping) 

And with eyes very red ? just as if they'd been— weeping ? 
Manderson, Jenkins and he! 
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canoe, while the rose and gold of the clouds told 

of the sun setting. The pines that grew densely 

over the narrow strip of land called the Pont-Aux- 
Pins appeared drawn in black ink against the glowing 
sky behind them. With a sudden moan the evening 
breeze swept through the trees, while a flock of wild duck, 
silhouetted against the rosy clouds, flew heavily across the 
horizon and dropped with a splash into the lake. Just 
as the sun dipped, a mournful wail, startling in its intensity, 
floated drearily out from the darkness that lay under the 
gloomy pines. 

“There it is again," said Ted Meadows, the younger of 
the two nien in the canoe. He was new to the district. 
** [ heard it last night. Whatever animal makes such an 
unearthly row ? " ` mE 

“Silver Grey," muttered his companion, dipping his 
paddle deeply into the stream and sending the canoe swiftly 
into the deeper water away from the shore. 

“Well, Pierre, who and what is Silver Grey ? * 

“It’s ‘just Silver Grey," muttered Pierre reluctantly. 
* Folks say he ain't real, but he's just the biggest and 
greyest fox to be found this side of the St. Lawrence. Not 
that I've met anyone that's seen him. . He's the ghost. of 
an Indian brave who murdered a young squaw and her 
lover, because she would havo nothing to do with him. He 
buried their bodies at the point, "The two pines they call 
the lovers grew out from their grave. The Indian brave 
was turned into a fox, and forever he is doomed to wander 
about the scene of his crime, and always his howl can 
be heard on clear, bright nights. Still, the old men say that 
twenty years ago no one ever heard his howl echoing 
mournfully over the lake. 

" What a superstitious crowd vou are around here." 
Ted Meadows laughed heartily. “‘Is that why none of 
you will enter the pines on the point ? ”’ 

Pierre nodded gloomily. “ You can laugh, however, 
but you'll find that it isn’t healthy to enter that forest. 
No one has ever gone into that bit of forest and come out 
again. Pete le Trobe did, and his body was found floating 
in the lake with his throat torn, for all the world as a wolf 
might do. There were others." 

Ted Meadows shrugged his shoulders. *'8o, if I take 
the fancy to indulge in a moonlight stroll among the pines 
] shall be found with my throat cut ? " 

Pierre's watery blue eyes gazed anxiously at the young 
fellow, whose laughing eyes met his fearlessly. '' You'd 
best keep your moonlight strolling on this side of the lake. 
Itd be safer.’ 

“Well, said Ted, “the moon is just coming up. We 
might as well row close in to the reeds and try to get a 
glimpse of your wonderful Silver Grey Ghost.” 

Pierre glanced furtively around, and then very reluct- 


T: waters of Lake Erie rippled gently past the 
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antly yielded to his companion’s wish. Together they 


_ rowed close to the reeds that fringed the edge of the water. 


Nothing was to be seen in the intense darkness under the 
pines. Once more the mournful, wailing howl echoed 
across the lake. Pierre declared, in & voice that trembled 
with superstitious fear, that he could see the glint of 
ghostly eyes that gazed banefullv upon them; while 
Ted fancied he heard the faint sound of distant footsteps. 
With swift strokes of their paddles they sent the canoo 
far out into the lake, and, turning, rowed back to their 
shack. 

During the next few weeks, Ted Meadows heard tho 
haunting sound of the ghostly howl whenever he was out 
canoeing on the lake. Pierre declared that never had the 
sound been so constant, or so insistent. At one time it 
had been a rare thing for anyone to hear the sound, but 
now ? Why, anyone might heár it for the asking. provided 
they "went near enough to the Pent-Aux-Pins. Even 
the Rangers who were patrolling that section of the lake, 
on the look-out for whisky smugglers, who were said to 
have a concealed still somewhere near at hand, declared 
that the wailing howl was getting a trifle monotonous. 

Ted openly asserted that he would discover the solution 
of the mysterv as soon as he could spare the time to run 
the ghostly Silver Grey to earth. He urged his friends 
to assist him in exploring the forest that covered the Pont- 
Aux-Pins, but they all declined. None of them believed 
the story of the haunting, but the Pont-Aux-Pins wasn't 
a pleasant place to visit, and all advised him to leave 
well alone. 

One trapper, a tall, burly man called Jean St. Maur, 
was almost savage in his denunciation of Ted's project. 
He and Ted had never been friends since Jean, in a sudden 
gust of fury, had first shot, and then nearly kicked Jupiter, 
Ted's leading husky, to death. The dog had recovered, 
but had never forgiven Jean, and when the trapper visited 
Ted's shack he was careful to see that the powerful beast 
was safely tied up. 

'* You're properly scared of the husky.” remarked Pierre, 
with a laugh. 

Jean grinned in a sickly fashion. 
to drag a man down." 

“ And," added a third trapper, '' I shouldn't like to be 
in your shoes, Jean, if Jupiter ever got a chance at paying 
out old scores. You bet, his mate, Juno, would help hirn.’ 

Jcan stood leaning against the rough slab wall, and gazed 
down at Ted, fondling the great wolfhound, Juno. A 
sneer curved his lips, and his gaze at both master and 
hound was not a pleasant one. 

Ted laughed. ''When I go exploring the Pont. Aux- 
Pins I'll take both the dogs å 

“ You'd best not go there, with or without dogs," sneered 
Jean. 


“ Well, he’s big enough 
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“Why ? ”' asked Ted. 

"Because Silver Grey might frighten you," replied 
Jean, with harsh emphasis. ''Only brave men should 
venture on the Pont-Aux-Pins. You would run at the 
sound of a gopher!” With a sneering laugh he flung 
himself out of the shack, just as Ted sprang to his feet, his 
eyes blazing with passion. 

" Killing's too good for that fellow," he cried. 

"Why d’you let him rile you ?" muttered Pierre. 
"He only wants to draw you, and you take the bait as 
quickly as a three-months’-old pup.” i 

Ted laughed half shamefacedly, as he turned and walked 
to the door. ‘‘I’m off to the Pont-Aux-Pins," he said 
carelessly. ‘‘ If I don't turn up again by to-morrow morn- 
ing you can come and pick up the pieces.  I'] take the 
dogs with me." 

In spite of Pierre's protests, Ted loosed Jupiter and, 
whistling to Juno, strolled off to where his canoe lay close 
to the shore of the lake. A few minutes later he was 
paddling quietly to where the wooded point 
looked dark and sinister in the moonlight. 
Two rangers on night patrol greeted him 
jovially. 

“Holloa!” he called, 
“still after night birds ? " 


"Simply fishing," was the 
reply. 
Ted laughed. "Hope 


you've got a strong net ? ” 

“Well, some big bass dre - 
said to be somewhere near 
here, but we've had no 
bites—--"' . ^ 

The rangers laughed and 
paddled rapidly away into 
the mist that was gathering 
heavily on the surface of the 
lake. Ted soon reached the 
fringe of reeds that grew 
thickly in the shallow water. 
He laid down the paddle 
and gazed long and earnestly 
into the pines. He could see 
nothing, but as he watched, 
Jupiter nosed him im- 
patiently. 

“ What is it, old fellow ? ” 
asked Ted, softly. “You 
can see more than I can in 
this darkness." The great dog whimpered softly, 
but although Ted listened for some time he could 
neither see nor hear anything. Jupiter soon 
stopped his whimpering and settled down beside 
Juno in the canoe. ! 

Ted. Meadows was naturally a brave man, and Jean 
St. Maur's taunt still rankled. He paddled the canoe along 
the edge of the rushes until he came to a huge pine that 
had fallen into the lake, and thus formed a bridge that 
spanned the intervening space covered by rushes. Stepping 
on to this, Ted drew the canoe alongside, and telling the 
dogs to lie still, he felt his way towards the shore. He 
paused for a few seconds, wondering whether he would 
take the dogs. Then, finaily deciding that he might as 
well have their company, he turned and called them softly. 
‘Fo his surprise they did not come, instead Jupiter 
whimpered protestingly. Looking out towards the lake, 
he was astonished to see the canoe drifting away into tho 
moonlit water beyond the rushes. 

Muttering a curse at his folly in not tying up the canoe, 
he sprang on to the shore, and began to penetrate the pines. 

** Nice tramp I've got before me," he growled crossly, 
as he peered into the darkness. The silence was unbroken, 
except for the sighing of the night wind in the pines, and 
the distant whimpering of the dogs in tho canoe that 
slowly drifted through the silver, moonlit water of the lake. 
The gloomy, untrodden glades of the pine forest were 
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terrifying in their intense loneliness, and he almost shud- 
dered as he remembered the ghostly stories of the Grey 
Fox’s hauntings. 

Still, there was no help for it. If he wanted to reach 
his shack, even without exploring the Pont-Aux-Pins, 
he must cross the point, traversing several miles of forest, 
and then follow the shore of the great bay at the other 


side, and thus reach a place where he could find a canoe 


to take him across to his own side of the lake. He walked 
silently and cautiously over the fallen pine, resting his. 
hand upon his hip, ready to draw if any danger threatened. 
Once or twice he thought he heard faint footsteps. The 
distances were deceptive, and 
somehow or other he found that 
he had, instead of continuing in a 


“ St. Maur placed 
the lantern he 
carried on the 
summit of the rocks, all the time keeping Ted 
revolver.” (See page 93.) 


covered with his 


straight line across the point, doubled back and had ,once 
more reached the shore. 

He walked to the edge of the reed-fringed shore, and 
sat down upon a fallen log to wait for a few minutes before 
resuming his attempt to cross the point. He was just 
about to light his pipe, when a slight movement attracted 
his attention. He listened intently. 

Some white, for the steps were not stealthy enough 
for an Indian, was walking in mocassined feet over the 
pine needles. Ted sprang to his feet, and softly followed 
the sound of the receding steps. They soon died away 
in the distance, and Ted paused waiting anxiously for the 
sound of the steps to reach him. Suddenly, without 
the slightest warning, he was seized from behind. He tried 
to wheel and grapple with his assailant, who was slowly 
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dragging him backwards. In vain he endeavoured to 
wrench himself free, his strength was as nothing in the 
hands of the silent man who held him. The conflict was 
a short one, almost immediately he was thrown face down- 
wards upon the dried pine needles. Half-stunned by his 
head crashing against a tree, he lay still. When his 
wandering senses returned, he found that a huge man was 
bending over him, binding his arms, while another man held 
a lantern. 

“ Well?” said his captor. “ What do you want ? " 

Ted's head was still buzzing from the force of the blow, 
and both men and light danced weirdly as he endeavoured 
to collect his thoughts. The question was repeated 


and Ted answered vaguely that he wanted to see the ghost. 


of Silver Grey. | 

‘Silver Grey ?" Both the men laughed in a grim, 
silent way. '' You caine to see Silver Grey ? Well, you 
shall see Silver Grey !” 

He whistled softly. A large grey dog came slowly out 
from the shadows, and with snarling lips and raised heckles, 
looked savagely at the prostrate man. It was followed 
by six more groy dogs, all as savage-looking as their leader. 

"That's Silver Grey and his brood. The ghosts of the 
Pont-Aux-Pins," said the man who had captured Ted, 
a leer of inexpressible cruelty passing over his face. His 
small black eyes glowed like diamond points in the light 
of the lantern. “ We'll carry you for a while, and then 
we'll loose those thongs of yours, and Silver Grey and his 
brood will guard you. You will be perfectly free, but 
‘f you endeavour to get away—well—Silver Grey and his 
brood will hunt you—and—well, the ghost of the Pont- 
Aux-Pins will have killed another man!” `’ 

The two men chuckled with mirthless silence, as they 
caught hold of Ted and dragged him to where a tall ridge 
of rocks formed a pointed pile in the heart of the dense 
forest of pines. 'Ted was thrown down on the ground, 
and the thongs that bound his arms severed. 

"* Now you are freo,” jeered his captor, calling to the 
dogs and ordering them to guard the prisoner. 
then walked and disappeared apparently into the heart 
of the pile of rocks, while the dogs silently dropped to 
the ground and crouched like grey sentinels around the 
prostrate man. "led struggled into & sitting position 
and leant wearily against a tree stump. He knew only 
too well that his captors had no intention of allowing him 
to regain his liberty. The circle of dogs, the seeming 
freedom, was but a prelude of something infinitely 
worse. 

The moonlight filtered through the branches of the pines 
and formed golden gleams of light that showed up the 
waiting dogs, but the pile of rocks behind him was in the 
deepest gloom. He gazed at the inky blackness outlined 
against a small portion of the sky, and to his surprise, a 
long line of light showed through a narrow crevice. In 
spite of the danger of his position a mad desire to discover 
the cause of the light seized him. Every time he stirred, 


the dogs growled savagely, but they did not attack him. . 


He, however, contrived to wriggle a little closer to the rocks, 
moving a little every now and then. The-dogs were pre- 
pared to stop his escape, but his continued slow movements 
closer to the rocks apparently puzzled them. Although 
they growled and snarled viciously, they simply watched 
his actions without changing their crouching positions. 
Just as he had reached tho rocks, he was startled by the 
sudden wailing howl that appeared to come from there, 
and roused the watching dogs into a,frenzy of savage 
snarling. 

Ted had just succeeded in creeping closely to the rocks, 
when the sound of stumbling steps made him lie perfectly 
motionless. The walker came steadily onwards, stumbling 
in the dark, then tripped over one of tho dogs who snapped 
viciously at tho intruder's leg. The man cursed furiously, 
and slashing the animal with his whip, ordered the dogs 
to their kennel. Instantly the whole lot, snarling savagely, 
Hed madly around the rocks and disappeared. ‘The man 
tollowod cursing loudly. and, to his astonishment, 'l'ed 


The two | 
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recognised Jean St. Maur's harsh voice. The sudden 
freedom from the menace of the dogs, almost bewildered 
Ted. But he restrained the first wild desire to rush away 
to the lake, fearing that the men would he hard on his 
trail long before he could swim far enough to be free 
from all danger from their guns. 

Besides, if he kept in the shadow, and climbed wpon 
the rocks, he might discover the secret that lay hidden 
under them. They would never think of seeking him there. 
He turned and climbed steadily upwards. Almost in- 
mediately there was a medley of fierce cursing, and the men 
rushed frantically out from their hiding-place, and dashed 
away towards the shore of the lake. Ted was glad that 
in their haste they had not brought out the dogs. They 
would have trailed him to his refuge fast enough. 

The darkness had been very deceptive, and Ted found 
the rocks far harder to climb than he had expected. His 
progress was very slow, and he feared that the searchers 
down by the shore would return before he had scaled the 
pile of rocks. At last he reached the summit and threw 
himself, panting breathlessly, over the edge of the top 
and lay still. -Almost immediately the searchers dashed 
back to the cavern. Evidently they had been alarmed 
at something, for everything was as silent as the grave 
for some time, then a light flared out, and Ted found that 
he was gazing down through a wide crevice into a cavern 
under the rocks. He could see St. Maur and the men 
who had captured him quite plainly. Their voices were 
quite audible. 

*" You must have made a mistake," he heard St. Maur 
say, crossly. 

“ I tell you I saw a canoe out there," whispered one of 
the other men, hoarsely. ‘‘They were watching the 
point." ' m 

“ You imagined it all," sneered St. Maur. ''There 
is not a soul who would venture at night near the point.” 

“I tell you things are changing," urged the other. 
** Ghost stories ain't, enough to keep folks from prying into 
affairs that don’t concern 'em. We've had one visitor 
this evening. "That's quite enough." 

“I taunted him into coming," interrupted St. Maur. 
* He was curious to know who haunted this place, and 
wanted other fellows to come, too. There was no knowing 
when he might come, so I determined to settle his hash 
for him straight away.” . 

** That's like you, Jean St. Maur ! You're always butting 
in at the wrong time. Well, I guess, you'll have some dii- 
ficulty in overtaking him. He must have left like greased 
lightning. You were a darned fool to order the dogs 
to cover. You might have known they were outside 
for something." 

'" [f you didn’t feed them so well," snarled St. Maur, 
* they would have done for him long before I came along. 
Perry starved his dogs, and they would pull down a stranger 
without a minute's hesitation.” 

** Yes," retorted the other, “and you know what happened 
to Perry ? Pulled down and killed by his own dogs. No, 
Jean St. Maur, I'm not taking any risks. While I've 
charge of the dogs, they'll be well fed, or I'll chuck the 
whole business." 

“ Well," interrupted the man who had not spoken, 
“while you fellows are arguing you're wasting time. 
There's a lot of stuff to be run to-night, and we'd best be 
on the move, before that guy has time to bring anyone 
back to investigate matters." 

** You were fools to bring him close to the place,” snarled 
Jean, savagely. ''A shot— — ” 

“And bring the rangers interrupted the man 
who had captured Ted. '' Here, help me with these tins-— 
Le Morte is waiting." 

Ted was surprised to see & quantity of petrol-tins being 
hastily carried out of the cavern, and, peering out amid 
the pines, he made out the dim outlines of a motor. It 
was loaded up and went off, while another drove up, received 
its load, and vanished. For three hours there. was a con- 
tinuous rush amd bustle, and then the lights in the cavern 
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were extinguished, and both men and dogs stole silently off 
through the pines. 

Ted lay still for some minutes: Then he rose softly 
to his feet, and felt his way to the edge of the rock. -He 
lowered himself cautiously over the brink, and tried to 
find a foothold. To his horror, he found that he: could 
not feel any projections sufficiently large to enable him 
to obtain a foothold. The face of the rocks appeared to 
be perfectly smooth. He tried again and again, but in the 
dense darkness he could not find the place where he had 
ascended. 

After an hour's frantic searching, he realised that he 
was practically a prisoner until the daylight came, and he 
could see to find his way down the rocks. He crouched 
in moody silence, listening to the cry of the restless water- 
fowl, and waiting anxiously for me dawn. Once he thought 
he heard Jupiter’s ; ; 


protesting howl as 
the canoe drifted : 
idly with the stream. 
There was a current 
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floor." (See p. 94.) 


setting inshore on the other side of the point, and 
he wondered if the canoe would drift in that 
direction. 

Suddenly the sound of & footstep startled him. 
of the enemy had returned. He saw the light flare out 
through the crevice, and crouched closer to the rock. 
He had hoped they had gone for the night. The grating 
of a ladder against the rocks, and St. Maur's jeering voice 
told him that escape was impossible. 

* So you thought I didn't know you were here? I've 
known it all along, but the whisky was ready to go, and we 
had no time to waste, and if I'd told those other fools, 
they'd have wanted to have it out with you before moving 
a single tin. You'll not come spying upon me again. 
No, no! my friend," he exclaimed, sharply, as Ted made 
a frantic dash to grapple with him. "*'Stay where you 
are, or I shoot." $t. Maur placed the lantern he carried 
on the summit of the rocks, all the time keeping Ted covered 
with his revolver. ‘“‘ Now,” he continued, “ you pick up 
that lantern, and walk down the ladder. If you drop it, 
I fire instantly. As you know, I never miss." 

Ted picked up the lantern, and before St. Maur even 


suspected his purpose, he waved it around his head, and. 
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yelled with all the force of his lungs. The cry echoed 
through the forest, rousing some roosting birds into noisy 
alarm. 

“ Do that again, and I'll fire,” raged St. Maur. ` 

As Ted.stumbled down the ladder, he fancied he heard 
the frantic answer of his dogs. 

Still carrying the lantern, still covered by St. Maur's 
revolver, he crawled into the cavern under the rocks, 
and was ordered to sit down on the bench. His suspicions 
had been correct. There was a stil in the cave. The 
men were distilling whisky and running it. No wonder 
they had been eager to keep up the reputation of the ghost 
that haunted Pont-Aux-Pins. 

“It ain't. much use your examining that little bit of 
machinery," jeered St. Maur. "By the time we've 


held our little court-martial upon you, you won't be capable 


of saying or doing anything. . You'll be 
a prisoner here until I come back with 
the rest of the boys.” 5t. Maur 
backed to the entrance 
of the cavern. ` There 


was a clanging of a falling 
stone, and he had disappeared. 

Ted made a dash to follow 
him, but his exit was barred 


by a huge flat stone. He 
tried in vain to find the secret of its 
opening, then to prise it up. He called 


loudly, but his voice appeared only to 

vibrate around the cavern. Somewhere in 

the distance he heard the fierce clamour 

of dogs, and then a wild scream. Once 
he was ‘certain he heard Jupiter's long. drawn howl. 
But all else was silent.about his prison. 

The candle in the lantern guttered down and went out. 

The dawn came up, and a faint light penetrated into the 
cavern. The time passed drearily, and neither friend 
nor foe approached his prison during the whole day. The 
light faded, and the intense darkness settled down again. 
He had heard Jupiter's'long-drawn howl at intervals, but 
in spite of his calling, the dogs did not seem to have dis- 
covered his BOE Now, however, everything was very 
still. 

Suddenly, some vague warning told him that the smug- 
glers were close at hand. Hesprang to his feet, and wrench- 
ing a leg from the bench, he waited ready to knock down 
the first man who entered. It was so densely dark that he 
had to judge entirely by sound. Suddenly the rock 
slipped aside, and & man entered, silhouetted darkly against 
the light from a lantern carried by the man who followed 
him. Ted brought his weapon down with a crash upon 
the head of the first man, who went down under the blow. | 

The other man placed the lantern upon a shelf, and, 
springing forward, closed with Ted. Ted fought madly, 
but his strength was as nothing against his assailant 
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who outmatched him in every way. The two swayed 
backwards and forwards down the long length of the cavern. 
Finally Ted was slowly forced to the ground, and pinned 
down under the man’s knee. He saw a long knife gleam- 
ing weirdly in the lantern light, as the man drew it slowly 
from his belt. Suddenly the man whom Ted had felled 
uttered a cry of warning, and the knife hung suspended 
in mid-air. 

That pause saved Ted’s life, for an instant lator Jupiter 
and Juno had rushed upon the big man, and under the 
unexpected onslaught of the dogs the knife clattered 
bloodlessly to the floor, while the man endeavoured to 
guard himself from the teeth of the furious brutes. Cursing 
and raging he fought the great dogs. It would have 
gone hardly with him had not the Rangers, attracted 
by the outcry, arrived on the scene just in time to help 
Ted call the dogs off, and arrest the men. As it was, the 
big man was rather badly mauled. Ted, bruised and stiff 
from the handling he had received, struggled to his feet, 
and lurched forward to where the Rangers stood. — 

* "There's another one," he said, “and that's Jean St. 
Maur. He's in with them. He imprisoned me here, 
and I guess if you fellows hadn't happened along there'd 
have been another mysterious murder blamed upon the 


Silver Grey Ghost of the Pont-Aux-Pins. They were out. 


to kill me.' 
"I wish I'd known you were here," growled the big 


man. ‘I'd have come along, and you'd have been feeding 
the fishes by this time." 


THE BOY'S OWN PAPER 


* Where's St. Maur?" demanded Ted, with savage 
intensity. He wanted to get even with the man who 
had imprisoned him. 

“He didn’t meet us last night——”’ 
man. *'' He's somewhere about—— ” 

Suddenly the air was rent by the long-drawn howls of 
dogs quavering mournfully through the pines. 

** Silver Grey," cried one of the men, whistling shrilly, 
a sudden hope that the dogs might create a diversion 


began the big 


in their favour. The Rangers drew their revolvers and 


waited anxiously, while Ted whispered to them to beware 
of the dogs. But in spite of the man's shrill whistles, the 
dogs did not come. Instead, they still howled mournfully. 

** Sounds like a death howl,” muttered one of the Rangers, 
with a shudder, as the mournful cadence echoed through 
the forest. Ted and the Rangers bound their captives 
firmly, then with levelled revolvers they walked into the 
pines to where the dogs sat howling around some object 
that lay on the ground just where the moonlight fell in 
a broad beam across the track. 

“The wolves have taken the revenge out of your hands, 
Ted," said one of the Rangers, as Silver Grey and his 
brood retreated with many snarls into the shadows, and 
showed that they had been howling around the body of 
Jean St. Maur. 

Ted said nothing, but as he gazed down upon Jupiter, 
and noted the gleam in his eyes and the curving uplift 
of his lips, he knew that the id had had his revenge. 


A Talk to Boys. 1 


HILE the alliteration at 
once strikes one, it is 
not only this attrac- 
tion, believe me, which 
brings together in a 
proverb time and tide. 
These two have a sort 
of spiritual relation- 
ship. Their qualities 


are similar. Neither 
can be chained or 
changed, coaxed or 


In the Middle Ages Christmas was a 
"stirring time." 


coerced; both are un- 
resting, unfailing, 
irresistible, inevitable. “Time and tide wait 
for no man." 

Like all great elemental forces, both time and tide have 
their friendly side. Though unfailing they are not 
tyrannical. They demand their due, but they also give 
it. They are there to be used and not abused. To those 
who use them, they are helpful in wonderful measure ; 
to those who abuse them, they are inexorable and appar- 
ently pitiless. 

Time and tide have always been the symbols of oppor- 
tunity. Time is represented as an aged man with a scythe 
and a “ forelock,” whilst Shakespeare's great saying about 
taking the tide while it serves, every boy, I suppose, knows 
as well as I do, so I shall not insult him by recalling it 
to his memory by quotation. 

But it is not every boy who quotes it who also lives 
up to it. To listen to advice and to follow advice are not 
the same thing. Great truths can become so familiar 
to our ears that. they sound like idle words. Familiarity 
not only breeds contempt, but also deafness. We have 
ears and hear not. We hear the sound yet lose the sense. 
For instance, tell me how many times you have repeated 


So we say: 


Time & Tide. 


. on all who presume to waste it. 


But he said nothing. 
By an Old One. | 


the Lord's Prayer, and then tell me how many times you 
have really stopped to ponder on the petitions it contains, 
and their meaning. 

In like manner we say glibly, when we see a boat lying 
high and dry on a mudbank, or when we miss an appoint- 
ment by getting up too late, or allowing too little time for 
preparation: '''Time and tide wait for no man," yet go 
on. in the same happy-go-lucky fashion, wasting the one 
and missing the other, just as though life were a thing 
to use or misuse according to whim. 


But life is no such thing. Life takes a terrible revenge 
Like time and tide, it 
is inexorable to all who flout and despise it, and think they 
can take liberties with it. Dr. Johnson used to say that 
if he lost an hour in the morning he might hurry all day 
and never overtake it. A stern chase is proverbially a 
long one, and time moves so rapidly. Little wonder it 
is difficult to overtake. That is why another old proverb 
exhorts us to take it by the forelock. 

It is always a comfort to be'a little beforehand with 
time, to have a little to spare, a few minutes over. I was 
crossing London to keep an important appointment for 
which I had to get a train to the north. Someone said to 
me: ‘‘ You’ve heaps of time. You'll be there half-an- 
hour before the train is due to start." 

“ Yes," I said, “ but I like to have a bit in hand for fear 
of accidents. I would rather be half-an-hour early than 
a minute late." 

Had I gone straight to my station I should, as my friend 
said, have been rather absurdly early, but, quite unknown 
to me, there was a great procession passing along the streets, 
and my bus found itself on one of the Thames bridges in 
the very midst of hundreds of other vehicles, and there 
it stuck -for twenty-five minutes by Big Ben. What was 
the result ? I jumped on the train just as it was beginning 
to move. Had I been a minute later I should have missed 
it. And as I sat panting in a corner, I said to myself : 
“Time and tide and train wait for no man." 

I like that oft-quoted biblical text : ‘ Now is the accepted 


TIME AND TIDE 


time." Someone thought he had coined quite a new saying 
when he stuck up in his office the words: '' Do ır Now,” 
but here it is in the Bible, and said much more effectively — 
Now IS THE ACCEPTED Time. I do not know a better 
office and workshop text. It means Now is the only 
.time there is, Now is the only time that serves, Now is 
the only time you and I can use. 

The slippery nature, what is called the elusiveness, of 
opportunity is terrible, especially when we consider how 
very valuable opportunity is. I have heard of very minute 
quantities of radium being worth tens of thousands of 
pounds, but I have known moments which were worth all 
the wealth of the world, and more. And the right moment 
to act is come and gone, quite often, in a moment. 

Tell me—it’s quite an interesting problem—how long 
the tide is “up”? We speak of the tide being “up.” 
Sometimes we say it is “‘ coming 
up" and sometimes we say it 
is ' going down." Between those 
two operations there must have 
been a time when it was “up.” . 
How long did. it last? I do 
not think the greatest scientist 
could tell you, because the 
‘moment it ceases to rise it 
-begins ‘to fall, the moment it 
stops flowing it begins ebbing. 
- Yet the difference of an inch 
or two may make all the 
difference to the launching of 
vour ship of hope, the ship 
of Opportunity which is to carry 
you to the land of Success. 

I saw an old hulk lying on 
the beach, its sides broken, its 
‘tackle dismantled, its hold full 
of sand and weed. I heard its 
story from an old fisherman. 
** She might have been refleated 
next tide,” he said. ‘She 
wasn't badly aground, and little 
damaged. But her skipper 
thought next tide would do es 
well It wouldn't, because it 
wasn't near as high, and, besides, 
she settled a lot between tides, 
so it was worse both ways. So 
there she stuck, and do as we 
would we couldn't shift her. 
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KEEPING PACE WITH THE TIMES. 


SIR FERDINAND THE FETTERED (Christmas Ghost of several 
family mansions) :—‘‘ After all, it certainly does save a lot of 
running about when one can ‘ broadcast ' one's clanks ! ” 
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She'l never move now til we get a big storm next 
winter that breaks her up. She'll never float again, 
except as matchwood !” 

That was the tragical story of lost opportunity. Time 
and tide were there to be used—but neither one nor the 
other would wait. How much more tragical is the story 
when it is not a ship but a life which is stranded without 
hope of ever again sailing the sea! The opportunity allowed 
to slip, Time becomes an enemy, bringing to her aid 
wear and tear and rot and rust; Tide also becomes an 
enemy, shattering, scattering, dismembering, demolishing. 

YXet time well used is our best friend, and tide well taken 
floats us over the bars of difficulty into the havens of 
achievement. I wonder how it is that To-morrow is always 
a better time for doing hard or distasteful duties than 
To-day, whilst 'To-day is always better for doing the things 
l we like to do than To-mor- 
TOW. 

To-day is always right for 
football but not for fagging, 
for cricket but not for climbing 
Hill Difficulty, for lolling but not 
for. learning, for shirking but 
not for working, for idleness 
but not ‘for endeavour. To- 
morrow is the day of declension, 
To-day 
is the day of achievement, of 
victory, of capacity. To-morrow 
has lost nations as well as 
individuals. Nations may fail 
to catch tides and fail to keep 
time. They have failed to re- 
member that the only time 
which is yours and mine to use 
is the present moment. They 
have learned all too well the 
art of putting off till to-morrow 
what ought to be done to- 
day. 

And the poet Cowley went 
even farther than Longfellow 's 
well-known exhortation to ''act 
in the living present," for he 
SAYS : 

“< To-morrow will I live, 
the fool does say ; 

To-day itself's too lato; 
the wise lived yesterday.” 
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Boiling it Down. 


By FELIX LEIGH 


HEN Jimmy Gibson went to school 
His father said, '* My boy, 
On lessons and on wholesome sports 
Your time you'll now employ. 
Therefore, as I’m a busy man, 
And you'll be busy, too, 
Remember that, in writing home, 
The briefest notes will do. 


" Don't waste your words—just give the pith 
Of what you need to say. 

In correspondence, terseness is 
By far the better way.” 

Sage counsel this, and it appealed 
To Jimmy’s active mind. 


‘That I can act on it," he grinned, 
"'The pater soon shall find!” 


So presently, for Gibson père 
A missive came to hand, 

Which, in condensed significance, 
Completely ''beat the band." 
Upon the fair white sheet three lines 
Were penned, in youthful scrawl, 
And Mr. G., the sequel states, 
Responded to the call :— 


Dap, 
S.0.8. £ s. D. R.S.V.P. 


JIM 
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FARMING IN AUSTRALIA. 
E present scheme for assisting British boys to settle 


in Australia is not an experiment. It was tried 

with success before the war, and many of the thousands 

of youngsters who then went out are no longer labourers, 
but are settled upon farms of their own. 

Briefly put, the system is that the boy goes out to a farm 
where work is awaiting him ; he is paid while he is learning the 
business ; puts his money into the bank, and with his savings, 
in due time, strikes out for himself. Australia has some fine 
cities, in which of course many boys are employed, just as they 
are employed &t home. The fully-sufficient reasons, however, 
why farm life is recommended are two-fold, namely, first, that 
the country life gives to the boy who is to rely solely upon his 
own efforts a surer chance of making good ; and, second, that a 
position in the country carries with it board and lodging, and 
this “ keep" is the all important thing until such time as the 
boy is able to earn a man’s wages. That brace of contentions 
is so vital that every prospective boy settler should take care 
to grasp ite full significance. 

If the youth is approved for acceptance in Australia 
as a farm boy, his passage out is given to him at greatly reduced 
rates. He is guaranteed a position on arrival with a farmer 
at a commencing rate of not less than 10s. per week, and board 
and lodging. He gradually learns how to till the soil, how to 
handle live stock, and to perform the varied duties demanded 
by life on an Australian farm. How long he remains at that wage 
largely depends upon himself, but every willing and intelligent 
worker should be able to command a substantial rise within 
the first three months. "Then he will go on until he geta the 
full wage of & general hand, which varies from 30s. to 50s. a 
week, and keep if in permanent employment. He can obtain 
this full wage as soon as he is worth it, for if'one employer 
will not give it there are other employers who will. 

Some individuals specialise in particular branches of the 
farming industry requiring special experience and aptitude, 
and are able to command the higher wages to which such 
proficiency entitles them. Either way, the boy is on the path 
to prosperity, and heading for the time when he will be his own 
“ boss," "The question of a boy's age and physical strength 
is & factor in the case, but many boys have oe for full 
wages in six months ; more within a year. 

Many rural worka make much more than the wages above 
stated. ‘Some men remain in steady work all the year round 
on one holding, and being ' found" by their employers, need 
spend very little and can save much. Others branch out into 
doing one of the various kinds of contract and seasonal work, 
open to all-round men in the country districts. Such a man 
may earn from 10s. to 18s. a day and keep during the harvesting 
season, according to his capacity and the class of work. He 
may engage upon pastoral work and follow up the shearing 
sheds during the wool season. An expert shearer can earn 
anything from 20s. to 40s. per day throughout the season, 
as determined by his strength and degreo of ability. Speaking 
generally, a steady reliable man, with knowledge of country 


* When I 
Leave School?” 


(In this new feature articles will appear 
month by month giving particulars of 
various professions and businesses, etc., 
offering suitable careers to boys.) 


crafts, is never in want of employment, and if at all careful 
need never be in want of money. 

Life in Australia, though, is far from being one continuous 
round of hard, grim toil. There are plenty of opportunities 
for recreation and even adventure; any amount of small 
game, such as kangaroo, wallaby, rabbit, and hare, *possum, 
and birds and fish. It is a fine, free, open air life, too, working 
amongst stock, mounted on a good horse. Cricket and football 
flourish, also other athletic games and contests, for Australia 
is a land of sport and sportsmen. 

The intending boy settle? will be readily afforded all further 
information on application to: The Director of Migration and 
Settlement, Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


* +. * 


FARM INSTITUTE COURSES, 


OYS who intend taking up Farming as & profession 
H3 should be aware of the courses at Farm Institutes 


recognised by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
which commenced work in the present autumn. 

The main purpose of a Farm Institute course is to provide 
instruction in the scientific principles underlying sound practice. 
The instruction is thoroughly practical. With one exception, 
all the twelve institutes (situated in Cheshire, Essex, Hampshire, 
Hertfordshire, Northamptonshire, Somerset, Staffordshire, 
Cumberland, Suffolk and Wales) possess farms, and students 
are required to take part, under supervision, in seasonal practical 
work on the farm, with the stock, or in the dairy, gardens, 
etc. Efficient laboratory accommodation is provided in all 
cases. A limited number of scholarships are awarded at each 
Institute, usually by the County Council concerned, to residents 
within its area. 

The curriculum varies at the different Institutes, but a 
typical one includes the following subjects :— 

Soils, Drainage, Cultivation of Soils, Manures, Rotations, 
Crops, Farm lmplements, Farm Stock, Veterinary Science, 
Farriery, Surveying and Mensuration, Farm Book-keeping, 
General Agricultural Science (Biology and Chemistry), Horti- 
culture, Dairying, Poultry and Bee-keeping, Fungus Pests, 
Insect Pests. 

Most of the courses start in October. The full agricultural 
course generally covers two terms, one before Christmas and 


one after. In addition, there are short courses in special 
subjects. A leaflet, '*Form No. 732/T.E. Farm Institute 
Courses," giving particulars of courses, fees (board, lodging and 


tuition unless otherwise stated), can be obtained free, from the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W.1. And further details required may be had 
direct from: The Principal, Reaseheath Farm Institute, 
Nantwich ; Newton-Rigg Farm School, Penrith; East Anglian 
Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford ; The Director of Educa- 
tion, The Castle, Winchester; Hertfordshire Agricultural 
Institute, Oaklands, St. Albans; Farm Institute, Moulton, 
Northampton; Farm Institute, Cannington, Bridgwater ; 
County Farm Institute, Penkridge, Stafford; Chadacre 
Agricultural Institute, Hartest, Bury St. Edmunds ; Madryn 
Castle Farm School, Pwllheli ; Llysfasi Farm Institute, Ruthin ; 

and Monmouthshire Agricultural Institution, Usk, Newport. 
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Re DUVALLET 


E return to Lataupe. 
From heroies to horror—for Lataupe was a 


horror. From dignity to dirt. From the easy 

nonchalance of my lord of Savenay, who had 
referred to death as fashionable, to the voleanic Patriotism 
of the dwarf of St. Antoine, ci-devant pedlar and thief. 

He had followed the marquis from the Tuileries Gardens, 
lost him for a minute in the Rue St. Honoré, to find him 
again not a stone's throw from the convent where the 
Jacobin Club held its meetings. Lataupe had made a 
mental note of the residence of Notary Duvallet. 

Unaided, he had accomplished this much. The prize, 
hence, was his. He smacked his lips; he winked his only 
eye. He was armed with his National musket. His 
battalion had marched that morning from the faubourg 
under Kellermann and Santerre. Brave Nationals, they 
had stormed the Tuileries! But they were now scattered 
broadcast, each to his taste, some for loot, some for drink, 
but most in favour of slaughter. 

It is true Lataupe had his musket, but this did not 
appeal to him as a particularly suitable weapon with which 
to encounter the wolf in his lair. The fugitive, certainly, 
had friends in the house. Lataupe was alone. In all haste, 
running, he returned for assistance. 

He found the Rue St. Honoré still packed with people, 
but had the good fortune to run almost at once into Jacques 
Sansabri, with whom was Citizen Timardier—of the 
C'ommune. 

Jacques had a bandage about his neck, and was obliged 
to turn his shoulders to look to right or left. But he 
walked well enough without assistance, and the laugh with 
which he greeted Lataupe was the laugh of the gamin 
of the Quarter. 

Timardier recognised Lataupe at once. But it was not nec- 
essary to have a good memory for faces to remember Lataupe. 

The hunchback shrieked his news. He himself had 
tracked down an aristocrat, an arch-nobleman of sorts ; 
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CHAPTER V. 


versus DEATH. 


and inso doing one would have thought from his gestures 
he had achieved the whole aim and object of the Revolution. 

 Timardier listened, and then lost not a moment. Turning. 
to those who stood at hand, he called upon them to follow, 
and, guided by Lataupe, turned northward into the con- 
tinuation of the Rue de l'Échelle. 

Not more than twenty citizens—including three or four 
citizenesses, who were the most clamorous of the party— 
set forth with the Commissioner of the Commune. But 
these were enough for Timardier's purpose, when they 
arrived at the house of the notary, Duvallet, for they 
were all armed, even the women, one of whom carried à . 
bread-knife tied to a broomstick. : 

Timardier had already. divided his followers into three 
parties. One of these he ordered to remain outside in the . 
street, to keep a close watch upon the front door and the 
windows. The second party he instructed to pass straight 
through the house, to the garden that he guessed was at 
the back. And having thus made sure that the fugitive— 
if still within the house—had no way of escape, he himself 
proposed to search the premises with those that remained, 
amongst whom were both Jacques Sansabri and Lataupe. 

On Timardier’s entrance Monsieur Duvallet looked up 
from his writing, exceedingly surprised. Hitherto, it may 
have been observed, he had not appeared to be a man 
greatly distinguished for physical courage and presence 
of mind. He was of the nervous, apprehensive type. Such 
people are often capable of rising to great occasions. 

For Monsieur Notary Duvallet this was certainly a 
great occasion. He had realised that his only chance lay 
in his ability to act, to play a part. He was fortunately a 
lawyer. This case had the aspect of being the most im- 
portant with which he had ever had to deal: the case of 
Duvallet versus Death. 

He appeared to be very astonished, and a little annoyed. 

*[trust," he said, ‘‘it will not be thought presumptu- 
ous in me if I ask the reason/of this visit.” — 
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* Your namo, citizen ?" Timardier demanded. 

“ Etienne Duvallet." 

“ And you are a lawyer ? ” 

“I should be most happy, sir,” 
“to conduct your affairs." 

Timardier frowned. 

“ My affairs, citizen, are those of France. I have reason 
to believe that in this house you harbour a Royalist.” 

Monsieur Duvallet not only sprang to his feet, he actually 
gwped. At that moment he was superb. 

'" A Royalist ! " heexclaimed. ‘* This is beyond a joke ! ” 

“That is very true," said Timardier. ‘ If we find hun 
hore it will be no joko for you." 

“ You are at liberty to search the house," Duvallet 
roplied. 

“I am awaro of that," answered the other. 
ropresentative of the Commune.” 

Monsieur Duvallet bowed. Timardier had drawn him- 
solf up to his full height. He was filed with his own 
importanco. 

"I warn you," ho said, “if you attempt to escape, I 
cannot answer for your life. Your house is surrounded. 
You will be well advised to remain where you are.” 

He glanced around the room, at the book-cases, at the 
deed-boxes, even at the clock. 

* He will not be hore," he observed. *“ Woe will start 
on the top floor, and work down room by room." 

He turned upon his hoel and passed into the hall. 


said Duvallet smiling, 


“I am the 


,? 


With 


a pistol in either hand he ascendod tho stairs, at the foot. 


of which he posted Lataupe and two others. 

The door of Duvallet's office had been left ajar. No one 
hid remained within the room but Jacques Sansabri. 

Timardier and his party had hastened upon their way 
from the Rue do Echelle ; and Jacques had walked faster 
than was advisable for one who had lost a great deal of 
blood. Ho had no mind just then to ascend the staircase 
of a throe-storeycd house, and was glad enough to avail 
himself of one of the notary’s gilded chairs. He seated 
himself immediately facing tho clock. Sr 

Monsieur Duvallet was awaro of his dagit: He was 
aware also that thia was the supremo moment of his life. 


Ho saw the advantages to bo gained by holding Jacques in > 


conversation. 

'* You are very young," he remarked. 

Jacques cocked an eye in the direction of tho lawyer. 

“I expect you wero once,” he retorted. The gamin of 
the Quarter still, despite ‘Timardier and his books. 

Duvallet laughed. 

“That’s true enough," 
help growing old.” 

* Neither can one help being young, Mr. Lawyer, 
Jacques. 

“ Are you wounded ? ” 

'* Oh no, I wear this round my neck—because it looks 
pretty." 

Tho notary was a littlo puzzled. He had best bo serious. 

* [ understand that the Sections have captured the 
Tuilories ? " he observed. 

“You would understand it better, 
Jacques, “if you had beon there yourself. You might 
havo served your country to some purpose, instead of 
sitting here in the midst of your musty law-books." 

."' [ um a man of poaco," said Duvallet. 

“You moan that you would prefer Patriotism not to 
interfore with your comfort. 
those in France to-day who do not shrink from saerifice.” 

“ In these times, it is not oasv to be just,” said tho lawyer, 
* to soo things as they aro. To be candid, I am not ono 
who has derived much benefit from the Fourteenth of July. 
Most of my clients aro in prison." 

'* Whore you yourself will bo," said Jacques, 
not careful.” 

So far, tho notary had maintained a bold front. He 
knew that, if he faltered, he was lost ; if he displayed the 
loast sign of alarm—death on tho spot or at best the 
Abbaye prison, for both the Marquis and himself. 


he admitted. 


Monsieur,” said 


“if you are 


. prosecution had it. 


“ But one cannot | 


said 


It is well that there are. 
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And yet, all the time he was thinking, calculating his 
chances ; and the more he thought of it, the less he liked 
the situation. Timardier had begun his search at the top of 
tho house. Having found no one in the bedrooms, he 
would be the more likely to make a thorough search of 
the office. He could scarce fail to examine the clock. 

Duvallet dared not look at the clock. For all that, 
he was painfully conscious of the size of the thing. Though 
he looked only &t Jacques Sansabri, leaning back in his 
chair and toying with his pen, he had in his mind's eye 
the very details of the room, in which everything was 
insignificant, trivial, unworthy of the least consideration— 
except a prodigious, inexpressible and gilded clock: a 
Brobdingnagian clock. 

And, moreover, this boy was a fiend. He had no respect 
for age. He had taken a chair, unasked. He typified 
the Revolution. He respected nothing. 

Jacques Sansabri was regarding tho clock. It was 
two o'clock of the afternoon. It had now been two o'clock 
for five minutes. To Duvallet, it might have been an 
hour. | 

"Is the King—killed ?" he asked. 

A cold perspiration had, on a sudden, broken out upon 
his brow. 

“ Your clock has stopped,” said Jacques. 

“ I do not wind it up." 

" Never ?” 

** Seldom.” 

`“ It has stopped at two.” 

Duvallet glanced at the door. It was stil ajar. He 
could hear Lataupe and his companions in the hall. Others 
wero in the street. Timardicr and those with him wero 
moving in tho room above. 

Duvallet moistened his lips. 

Jacques got to his feet. 

“I wonder why,” he said, looking straight at tho lawyer. 
“I wonder why-—your clock has stopped at two.’ 

Notary Duvallet threw up his brief. The caso had gono 
against him.. Ho had mado a great fight of it; but the 
Duvallet versus Death. His heart 
thumped like a hammer. 

He sat in his chair, limp and speec 'hless ; a ncedlo glued 
toa magnet. He was like a moth pinned to a cork. And 
by whom? A seventeen-ycar-old boy, whom the flood 
of Revolution had washed high and dry, from obscurity 
to powor, from urchin to inquisitor. 


Whore would it end ? That scemed to him of infinite 


importanco. "Where would it end ? 

Jacques Sansabri advanced towards the clock. Duv allet 
watched him as a sparrow might observe the movements 
of a snake. And yet, his thoughts were rambling. How 
singular the perversity of Cireumstance: a man had con- 
ceived a timepieco, and fashioned a coffin! As Jacques 
Sansabri opened tho door of the clock, Duvallet perceived — 
for the first time in his life, so far as he knew—that one 
of the hinges was broken. What else he beheld amazed 
him. 

The clock was opened. And there stood the marquis, 
my lord of Savenay, Comte de Jallais, proud as steel, 
straight as a pike, a soldier. 

He n^ither moved nor spake. His great coat was thrown 
back, displaving the Cross of St. Louis. He looked Jacques 
Sansabri fair in the face. To the lawyer, the immensity 
of the universe became as nothing. 

Tho boy regarded the old man. 

Upon the face of the marquis thore was the glimmer of 
a smile—the smile of ono who is cynically amused. By 
degrees, and yet swiftly, as might pass the shadow of a 
summer cloud, this smile gave place to an expression not 
easy to defino. In tho face of few men is there anything 
to be found that may be described as gentle. Yet, here 
were gentleness, kindliness—surprise, as well. 

Duvallet stared, petritied, frozen at his desk. 

The marquis spoke. 

“I am your prisoner," hesaid. 
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The voice of Citizen Timardier sounded in the hall. 
It was to Lataupe that he was speaking. 

* Are vou sure of the house ? " he asked. 

Jacques Sansabri closed the door of the clock. 

Lataupe answered: “I am sure." 

Timardier re-entered tbe office of the notary, Duvallet, 
& moment after Jacques had again seated himself upon 
his gilded chair. The boy was very pale. 

“We cannot find him !" said Timarlier. 

The lawyer had a flash of genius. 
Realising that he trembled, he 
began to write. 

Timardier, seeing Jacques' face, 
was quick to take alarm. 

* But, you are ill, my child!” 

“ My wound," said Jacques. 

* [ did wrong to let vou come. 
And this room?" he added. 


“ There is nowhere—but the 
clock.”’ 
“I have looked in there," said 


Jacques, 
Duvallet continued to 
write, fasterthan before. 
Timardier turned to 
Lataupe. 


** You have made a mistake," he said. 

Lataupe appeared bewildered. 

“ I could have sworn,” he began. 

“ Where were you when you last saw the fugitive ? ” 

* At the corner of the street.” 

“ And he ? " 

** He entered the house." 

“ Imbecile ! The houses are all alike.” 

** But, I counted, citizen ! "' 

“You counted wrong," said Timardier. 
are a fool. Come, mon enfant, we return." 

Duvallet laid down his pen, and resumed his bricf—a 
man of law again. 

"lI can scarce expect," 
to apologise ? " 

“The Commune, sir,’ 
Voice of the People." | 

"It makes no difference," said Duvallet, pen in hand 
once more. AE l 

A minute later, the house was empty. Duvallet sat 
writing at his desk. His pen had ceased to form words 
or even letters, but he continued to write—until the marquis 
stepped out of the clock. | 

"I thank you, Duvallet. And now, I shall be glad 
to see those clothes—and you, no doubt, to be quit of me.” 

The notary produced a red silken pocket-l:andkerchief 
from the tail of 
his coat, and ener- 
getically mopped 
his brow. My lord 
of Savenay helped 
himself to a pinch 
of snuff, and closed 
his snuff-box with 
a snap. | 


“And you 


he observed, “the Commune 


? 


said Timardier stiffly, ‘‘is tho 


CHAPTER VI. 
HOW LA VENDÉE 
ROSE IN ARMS. . 

HE Revolu- 


tion thun- 
dered. It 
was a tem- 
pest. The wind 
= was sown; the 
whirlwind was to 
be reaped. 


Upon a night of 
stars, Jacques 
Sansabri paced tc 
and fro at the 
northernextremity 
of the Pont Neuf. 
Around him, a citv 
in distress, at one moment shricking, 
at the next suffering in silence, 
courageous and yet afraid. Abovo 
him, constellations which, one might 
have thought, controlled throughout. 
immeasurable space the destiny of 
peoples. 

Why had he allowed the old man 
to escape ? Months had elapsed since 
then; and yet, he had asked himself 
the same question time and again. 

A little to the east were the twin towers of Notre Dame, 
queen of centuries, mother of all Paris, soon to be profaned 
in a Feast of Reason. In the moonlight it was as if she 


mused upon the madness of her children. 


Jacques was growing as the Revolution was growing. 
Much had happened since the Tenth of August. Tho 
Republic had been proclaimed. Louis the Sixteenth had 
ascended the steps of the Guillotine, bearing himself at 
the end in kíMgly fashion. The Girondists were still in 
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power, but the Guillotine awaited them, and thousands 
more. The Convention had replaced the Assembly. 
.Robespierre of the Jacobins, Danton of the Cordeliers, 
these were now the acknowledged leaders of the people. 
There were others, of whom Marat was the greatest, bo- 
cause ho was the most dreadful. 

The September Massacres had made it manifest to 
Jacques Sansabri that the blood of an aristocrat was of no 
more worth than that of a mouse. It had taken fivo 
? hundred assassins two days to slaughter the inmates of 
the prisons. On the Fourteenth of July the battle cry of tho 
‘people had been ‘‘ Liberty!” Then, it was ‘‘ Bread!” 
On the Tenth of August, it was '' Victory ! In Soptem- 
ber, it was “Slay!” The Friend of the People had 
shrieked, ‘‘ There is but one prison, the grave—but one 
‘jailer, the executioner.” The Terror drew nigh. 

Jacques had tried to understand these things. Timardier 
had told him that France must be cleansed in blood. He 
had spoken of ‘‘ barbarous mercy.’ 

To be merciful was to be short- sighted. One must bear 
in mind the Greater Humanity, the Fraternal Future. 
Once an aristocrat, always an 
aristocrat. The leopard cannot 
.change his spots. The Duke of 
Brunswick’s army threatened Paris. 
The thrones of Europe were in 
league against the authors of the 
. Revolution. Better for France that 
three innocent ‘suspects °” should 
die than that one traitor live. So 
spake Timardier. 

And Jacques had allowed the old i 
man to escape ! What would Tim- 
arlier say, if he knew ? The silent 
city had its answer to such a 
quostion. Even then, perhaps, 
whilst Jacques waited on the Pont 
Neuf, the voice of Timardier was 
being raised in the Commune. 

-* Let no barbarous mercy stand in 
the way of the Republic and its 
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his head, 


3t Might Be Pou or 3!. 
By "DRAGIAN." 
pagar ** Shifty °° has broken his 

A horrible thing to do. 
But, somehow, it causes but little surprise, — 
Folks are so accustomed to Shiftylike lies — 
They scarcely expect he'll be true. 
Midi dd! ** Trusty ” grows feeble and 


Aud slips in Deceitfulness Lane. 
Oh ! Loud is the blame that is thrown at 


For all would have vowed he’d be truthful 
instead. 
They never will trust him again. 
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once a policy of bloodshed had been adopted, there could 
bo no going back.  Rovolutionists are gamblers; they 
stake all upon a single venture. He who values his own 
life less than his convictions, is not likely to set much of à 
price upon the lives of others. 

Timardiec was not a practical man ; be was the poet one 
meets upon the roi. He figured an Ideal State; but he 
had few definite ideas as to how that Ideal State was to 
be. governed. Revolutionists, when they have successfully 
overthrown a government, are called upon to govern them- 
solves; and being entirely without experience in such 
matters, usually jealous of one another, and having wrecked 
all existing institutions, they invariably fail. 

--Timardier had never thought of all this, just as the poet 
on the high-road never thinks of where he i is going. Thero 
was once a poet who climbed a mountain to see the sunset ; 


and when he tried to climb down again in tho dark, he 


was killed. 

` In the thinking of Timardier, before you can lay the 

foundations of the Future, you must utterly destroy tho 

Past. If this work of destruction was terrible, it was also 
necessary. There was but one 
thing that could wreck the 
.Republic—-clemency. Timardier had 
one watchword: Duty. 

_ Jacques realised he had been 
weak. He had failed in his duty. 
He had never dared let Timardier 
know what he had done, not be- 
cause he was afraid, but because 
he was ashamed. | 

It is true, he had admired the 
old man whom ho had seen so calm 
and splendid in the very thiek of 
the fighting on the Tenth of 
August. He had opened the clock 
in Monsieur Duvallet's office on 
tho off-chanco that thero might be 
someone inside. He had thought 
Duvallet's behaviour a little suspi- 
cious. But ho had never expected 


aims." Moderate Girondists, fallen Now, you and I'd. hate to be shifty, I guess, to find the same old man. 

royalty, middle-class profit- We fancy we're bound to soar higher. Dignity was something quite 
mongers, plotting aristocrats, I'll tell you a secret : old Trusty relied novel to Jacques’ experience. 
treacherous ‘‘ suspects "—oblivion A little too much on Aimse/f—and his pride There had not been much dignity 


for all, eternal sleep: the grave, 
the only prison. 

. Timardier had said, ** When one 
is ill, mon enfant, what is it that 
the surgeon does ? He lets blood ; 
and one is cured. France bleeds 
to-dav, to be healed to-morrow. 
Marat is the surgeon.” 

“Theo Massacres, my master ?” 
Jacques had asked. ! 

“They were terrible, my child. But, they were terrible 
only because the work of Justice was accomplished by a 
people, starved, passionate, untutored, who had seen their 
dead by the thousand in the Place du Carrousel. Who can 
blamo the tigor for ferocity, the lion for strength ? We of 
the Revolution aim higher than courage. The King has 
gove his way to the scaffold, and thither must go all who 
would uphold the Ancient Regime. It must be so. We 
poison rats. 
scant.’ 

Jacques was ready to admit all this. Timardier was his 
master "Thou:;h Timardier spoke as one having authority, 
Jacques, ip spite of his up-bringing in the Quartier St. 
Antoine, would have been inclined to think the Guillotine 
a savage, if effective, remedy for the ills from which France 
was suffering, had it not been that from personal experience 
he knew Timardier to be kind-hearted and just. 

The giants of the Revolution were not all ogres. The 
rniscry ondured by the ooorer «lasses during the eighteenth 
century evoked in many, themselves not necessarily 
sufferors, feelings at once rev engeful and humane. And 


Just tripped him up straight in the mire. 


So, when we imagine we're rather fine folk, 
We'd better look well to our feet ; 
i-a E een 


Aud se Gals hal ts tue gold à Bis grey 
Whichever our treading may meet, 


With weeds in & cormneld, the harvest is but 


about the Quartier St. Antoine. 
The old man, however, had been 
more than dignified. There had 
been more humour than arrogance 
in his expression. His eyes had 
been fearless and kind. His 
presence suggested nobility, scorn, 
courage—neither submission nor 
defiance. 

Before that stern, unflinching 
gaze, Jacques Sansabri had recognised that he had found 
another ‘‘master’’—one grander, if not kinder, than 
Timardier. The old man's snow-white hair; his straight 
back, his handsome face, scored with lines suggestivo 
&t once of refinement and strength of will; even the 
glittering Cross of St. Louis upon his breast—all these 
together made a man, such as the pupil of Timardier, the 
gaunt and the unshaved, had never known, 

Instinct, or merciful impulse, had prompted the action 
of the boy. Jacques had saved tho aristocrat. And he 
had deceived Timardier. 

His reason told him now that he had done wrong; his 
heart that he had dono right. But the dictates of tho 
heart were apt to interfere with Duty. Sentiment should 
have no place in the grim work of the Revolution. Timardier 
had said so. 

Jacques feared that he would never have the courage to 
let Timardier know what he had done. The boy had a con- 
science ; and thisconscience told him that he had disregarded 
the teachings of his master, had proved himself unworthy of 
the trust Timardier placed./in him, of the Revolution itself, 
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. The clock of the Hotel de Ville struck the hour of mid- 
night. The moonshine flooded Paris. People continually 
came and went across the bridge. Jacques paid no attention 
to them, though he heard one man say to another that the 
Republican army had been defeated. Suddenly, a hand 
was laid upon his shoulder. Looking up, he beheld 
Timardier. 

‘“ You have been long, my master." 
* I have been with Robespierre.” 
“They say our troops have been vanquished by the 
x ZEE Austrians ? " 
** That is a0,” said 
Timardier. ** But it 


“*Pay attention,’ cried 
Timardier,' to the proclama- 
tion of the Convention.' " 


(5ee page 103.) Sekar de" the 


is not the worst of the matter. The enemy at the gates 
is one thing; insurrection is another." i 
"In Paris!" exclaimed Jacques. 
** Not here," replied Timardier. 
* Where, my master ? ” 
** In La Vendée." 


They had crossed the bridge, and were walking side by - 


side. Timardier was silent a moment. 
** Mon enfant," he said, “it may be that I shall have 
to leave Paris." 
“ Where will you go t " 
“To La Vendée." 
“Why ?” 


** Because there the Republic has need of me." 

“ And I?" asked Jacques. 

“ You will come with me." 

** The revolt is serious ? ” 

“lt spreads like fire. It must be stamped out. The 
Republic is in danger. Vigorous measures are necessary." 

Jacques had some idea what this meant. He had seen 
in Paris the manner in which the edicts of the Commune 
were enforced. 

Together, they walked on in silence, until they reached 
the lodging of Timardier in the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Seated at the deal table, they refreshed themselves with 
dry bread and chocolate, whilst Timardier continued to 
speak of La Vendée. 

The garret of Timardier now contained two beds, instead 
of one; and it was very untidy. 
The Citizen-Deputy was still very 
poor. He had not profited by 
the Revolution. There were 
many who had enriched them- 
solves by plunder, and many 
who had made money by 
accepting bribes or government 
contracts. But Timardier had 
done none of these things. 

“La Vendée is on fire," he 
said. '' The peasants have armed 
themselves to oppose the 
Revolution. They have defied 
the Convention from the be- 
ginning. First, they persisted 
in holding religious services in 
the woods under the priests 
whom we have  proscribed. 
Then, they resisted the levy ; 
they refused to send recruits to 
the Republican army. More 
than fifty thousand peasants are 
now in arms. 

“Here, mon enfant, is a cancer 
in the very heart of France," 
le continued.  ' Never was 
warfare more formidable ; never 
was there ar enemy more difficult 
to combat. They fight in the 
woods where they are familiar 
with every tree. They receive 
information from the inhabitants 
in regard to the movements of 
our troops. They form ambus- 
cades, and surprise detachments 
on the line-of-march. Their 
enthusiasm knows no bounds. 
If they are defeated, they 
disappear; it is impossible to 
follow up their retreat. If they 
are victorious, our men are not 

able to escape, for the whole 
country is against them. 

“The Vendéans, moreover, are 
skilfully commanded. Many of 
their generals are aristocrats ; 
one is a carter; another, a 

sailor; another, a gamekeeper. We have declared all 

rebels to be outside the law, and thereby not entitled 
to trial by jury. It has been decreed that any peasant, 
if found in possession of arms, is to be shot within 
twenty-four hours. All priests and nobles are also to suffer 
death. Villages that harbour those who are known to 
have had any share in the revolt are to be burned to the 
ground. These measures are severe, my Jacques ; but they 
will prove effective. The insurrection must be crushed with 
as small delay as possible. The danger becomes greater 
day by day, since the coast from the mouth of the Seine to 

La Rochelle is open to the English." 

-Timardier had spoken with his mouth full of bread. 
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Still eating, he rose to his feet and began to undress. 
Jacques remained seated at the table. 

“ And why, my master," asked the boy, ''do you go 
to La Vendée ? ” | | 

“ I go as Delegate of the Committee of Public Safety," 
said Timardier. ''It will be my duty to see that the orders 
of the Republic are enforced, that no quarter is given, no 
clemency is shown." 

‘These are terrible measures," said Jacques. 

“They are needful," said Timardier. 

**'Thousands will suffer who are innocent," said Jacques. 

**'That millions may be free," said Timardier. 

Timardier had stretched himself upon his bed, to the 
side of which he had removed the tallow candle that 
illumined the room. He had also taken a book from one of 
the shelves. It was ‘‘The Tragedies of Corneille." He 
turned over the pages as if about to read. Then he looked 
at Jacques, and saw that the boy was deep in thought. 

“ Of what are you thinking, mon enfant ? " he asked. 

“It is good to fight," said Jacques; ‘‘ but, it is terrible 
to kill." 

" We have implacable enomies to conquer," said 
Timardier. ‘‘ The leaders of La Ver.dée are no less relent- 
less than those of the Ropublic. One in particular I can 
namo to you. He is a ci-devant marquis—a man with in- 
domitable will-power, inflexible courage, vast experience 
of war. He has proved already that ho can adapt himself 
to cireumstanees. He wages & war of the woods. He has 
all the qualities that go to make a great commander. He 
has endeared himself to his troops, who gladly render up 
their lives for him. Moreover, he can be as pitiless as we. 
Ho has declared that for every village burnt he will massacro 
& garrison. You see, my child, the time for clemency 
is gono.” 

“ Who is this man ? " asked Jacques. 

“ They called him once Marquis of Savenay. It was he 
who commanded at the Tuileries—the old man with tho 
grey coat of whom you spoke to me. How he escaped from 
Paris on the Tenth of August, no one knows.” 
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Jacques Sansabri was silent. It was as if this intelligence 
had deprived him .of the power of speech. Timardier 
began to read. 

Jacques undressed, and Jay down upon his bed. From 
time to time, he looked at Timardier. Timardier was 
reading half aloud, his lips.moving. He held the book in 
his left hand. His right hand he waved to and fro before 
him in cadence with the lines. ; 

In conniving at the escape of an aristocrat, Jacques' 
conduct had been unpardonable. He saw now that he had 
injured the cause of the Republic far more than he had 
dreamed. 

Hitherto, he had regarded the old man merely as an 
individual—one among thousands of the noblesse who 
went their way to the prisons and the guillotine. It now 
appeared that the old man was not only a great aristocrat, 
he was a great force, the formidable representative of fifty 


. thousand peasants who were resolved to oppose the Con- 


vention, who. strove to re-establish the Monarchy and the 
Catholic Faith. | 

Jacques realised all this. Though it was past two o'clock 
in the morning, he could not sleep. He lay upon his bed, 


‘thinking, his eyes wide open. He saw now that Timardier 


had been right: there was danger in mercy. To be soft- 
hearted was to prove oneself a traitor. Jacques was a 
traitor: he had betrayed the Revolution ; he had betrayed 
Timardier. E 

Suddenly, he sat up, his arms folded across his knees. 
Ho loved Timardier. It is both hateful and difficult to 
deccive those whom we love. | = 

Timardier was asleep. The book had fallen from his 
hands. The candle was guttering at his bedside. Very 
haggard and deathlike did he look, asleep. 

Softly, Jacques Sansabri got out of bed. He went to 
the window and opened it, without waking Timardier. 
The moon was setting. 

The boy flung forth his hands into the night ; and in his 
ignorance asked God to forgive him for having shown 
compassion, ard to teach him to be pitiless. 


VII. 


HOW MONSEIGNEUR WAS OUTLAWED AND PROSCRIBED. i 


was spring in Anjou. The oak 
trees of the Bocage wero 
breaking into Jeaf. Winter 
. comes often like an invading 
host, suddenly, at the 
charge. Spring approaches 
tardily, step by step, as 


. of cvolution is gradual, but 
inevitable. Spring is tho 
creator; winter, tho de- 
stroyer. 

There is a road which 
goes from Clisson to Chemillé, through the heart of the 
Bocage. Along this, beyond the market-town of Beau- 
préau, a party of men marched singing and in step to 
the tapping of a drum. Jt was a battalion of the 
Republican National Guard. i | 


It was Sunday. Tho curé of the little parish of Vézina: 


St. Hilaire had fled from the persecution of the Blues; 
and ho who had been given the living by the Convention 
had returned to Nantes, whence he had come, when he found 
that the people of La Vendée refused to attend his services. 
On his first Sunday, he had preached to a deaf man who lived 
somo distance from the village, and who on that account— 
as well as his deafness—had heard nothing concerning 
the flight of their pastor. 
the congregation. Tho following Sunday, even the deaf 
man did not attend. The church was now closed It 
was this village that the battalion approached. 


everything in the process - 
. But, strength disciplined is strength doubled. The courage 


There had been no one else in. 


In 1793, the National Guard was a very differont force 
from those citizen-soldiers who, four ycars beforo, after 
the taking of the Dastille, had fraternised with the men of 
the Garde Francaise. They were now armed, equipped 
and somewhat disciplined. : 

The battalion was of Paris, and therefore largely com: 
posed of those mon who had stormed the Bastille, the 
dreaded pike-men of the early days of the Revolution. 


of the mob is the product of passion; the courage of the 
soldier is the product of discipline. Passions lend them- 
selves to persuasion, to influence, to the atmosphere of tho. 
moment; they sway, pendulum-like. Discipline is immut- 
ablo, indefeasible, serene. Therein lies its strength. © 

The Drum is the symbol of duty. Asthe column wended 
its way along the dusty road, the drummer tapped the 
legend of the Drum. This legend is to the effect that the 
Drum is Discipline, Discipline is Duty, and he who follows 
the Drum is the weapon of the Law. The drummer was 
Lataupe. 

Lataupe was no longer in the hey-day of his youth. 
His face was more wrinkled than ever; his hair was grey. 
Tho men of the Battalion of the Petits Fréres had pride 
in their regiment. They had served under La Fayette; 
many had fought at Valmy. They would not have a dwarf 
in their ranks, who was also & hunchback, though Lataupo 
did well enough as a drummer. He was also something 
in the way of a mascot, for he was uglior than ever. 

He wore the long, blue coat of the citizen-soldier, the 
same he had always had, which was now threadbare and 
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torn. But, in place of the large three-cornered hat of the 
soldiers of the Republic, he wore the red nightcap of Liberty, 
to the front of which was pinned a tricolour cockade. 
He tapped the drum as he marched, stepping with as long 
a stride as he could, his coat-tails trailing in the dirt. 

The battalion filed past upon the road, leaving a cloud 
of dust behind them. In the midst of the dust rode the 
Citizen- Representative Timardier, Delegate of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, Commissioner of the Commune, 
upon a mule. 

Timardier was transformed, transfigured—no longer 
the out-of-elbows poet of the Faubourg St. Germain, but 
a personage magnificent, resplendent ; ; & proconsul—a 
general and a judge in one. , 

The high collar of his blue coat was hidden by his long, 
black, lank hair, that always looked as if it were damp. 
A cravat that muffled his chin; white breeches; jack- 
boots ; around his waist a tricolour sash, the ends of which 
hung down to below his knees, and a sword-belt from which 
depended a golden-hilted sabre; a hat adorned with 
three enormous feathers, one blue, one white, one red— 
such was the appearance of the Representative of the People, 


* Chant-en-feu was the spokesman. ‘Monseigneur, the Blves have destroyed the village of le May.’” 
(See page 105.) 
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whose word was Law,. whose decisions were firal, who had 
come into La Vendés to enforce the edicts of the Convention, 
and wbo had brought with him for the purpose a portable 
guillotine which was even then in the market town of Cholet. 

By the side of Timardier rode Jacques Sansabri, who, 
too, wore a tricolour sash in which was a brace of pistols. 
The column approached the little church of Vézins St. 
Hilaire, where the commandant called a halt. 

The church was situated in a valley. On one side of 
this valley there was a wood ; on the other, open meadows 
where neither sheep nor cattle were grazing. "The soldiers 
seated themselves at the side of tlie road in front of the 
church ; for they were hot and dusty, though it was not 
yet mid-day. Timardier walked his mule towards the 
door of the church. He sat too forward in the saddle. 
like one who knows not how to ride. Also, his stirrups 
were too long. Fortunately, the mule was a docile beast. 

The soldiers pointed towards Timardier as he passed, 
and whispered to one another. 

“ There goes the Delegate," they said. 
his clerk who is with him—that boy. 
also is fhe other. 


“ And that is 
Where one is, there 
They are inseparable.”’ 

**Drummer,' 
ordered Timardier, 
“beat the drum." 

Lataupe, standing 
in the porch of the 
church, endeavoured 
to sound a roll; but 
he was not as yet a 
very proficient drum- 
mer. A soldier ap- 
proached, carrying 
in one hand a bucket 
in which was a brush. 
Under the other arm 
wes a bundle of 
printed papers, one 
of which he pastod 
upon the door of the 
church. 

“ Pay attention," 
cried Timardier, “to 
the proclamation of 
the Convention." 


Immediately, the 
soldiers ceased to 
talk. 


In a loud voice, 
Timardier read as 
follows :— 


“<THE REPUBLIC 
OF FRANCE.’ 
"'It is hereby 
proclaimed that the 
persons of Michel 
Louis D’Arzon de 
Savenay, ci-devant 
Marquis de Savenay 
and Comte de 
Jallais, together 
with all members of 
his house, male and 
female, are declared 
to be outlaws and 
proscribed. It is 
further procla med 
that, should the 
aforementioned 
rebel or any mem- 
bers of his house be 
taken prisoner by 
the Republican 
armies at present 
operating in La 
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Vendée, such or any giving refuge to, or in any way 
assisting the same, will suffer death within twenty-four 
hours of their capture. 

“ (Signed) TIMARDIER. 


“< Delegate of the Committee of Public Safety. 
* 'LIBERTY. EQUALITY. FRATERNITY.'" 


* Drummer," said Timardier again, '' beat the drum." 

Lataupe did so, but even worse than before; because 
ho was not thinking in the least about what he was doing. 
His eyes were fixed upon the proclamation that had been 
pasted upon tho door of the church. 

The commandant ordered the battalion of the Petits 
Freres to fall in; and presently, the soldiers were again 
upon the march, though tho drum beat no longer. 

Lataupe, saluting, had approached the officer in com- 
mand. 

“ Commandant,” said he, “may I return to read the 
proclarnation ? ” | 

“It has been read to you,’ ' said the officer. 

“ Commandant, I did not hear." 

“Very well, then. But, be quick about it 
dangerous to loiter.” 

Five minutes later, Lataupe had returned to the church. 
Very carefully—for be was no scholar—ho began to read 
tho notice from the beginning. When he came to the 
words *‘ ci-devant Marquis do Savenay and Comte de 


It is 


Jallais," he paused. These words he repeated to himself, 


two or three times, half aloud. 
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“I am almost sure," said he, “that that is the name. 
But it is so long ago that I have forgotten." 

Then, he continued to read the notice. And not until 
he had come to the end, did he behold to his amazement 
that someone had already written in bold letters in black- 
lead at the foot of the proclamation :— 


“ And it is hereby further proclaimed that, should the 
above-named Citizen-Deputy Timardier, Delegate of the 
Committee of Public Safety, fall into the hands of the 
aforementioned Marquis de Savenay, he will pe shot 
within twenty-four minutes. 


“ (Signed) Lovis DE SAVENAY. 
. * * Marquis of the Realm of France. 
** * General of the Catholic and Royal Armies of La Vendée. 


**LONG LIVE THE KING." 


Lataupe looked about him like a startled hare. There 
was no one to be seen upon the road. The fields wero 
deserted. The woods were silent, save for the singing of 
birds. | SR 

On a sudden, he set forth running as fast as his legs could 
carry him along the road ; and he did not feel that it was 
safo to breathe once more, until he had reached a hilltop, 
whence he beheld a little way before him in the midst of 
a cloud of dust the battalion of tho Petits Fréres, wending 
its way along the twisting road towards the hamlet of 
Chemillé. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AND HOW HE GAVE AS MUCH AS HE TOOK. 


. HE long arm of the Conven- 
tion had been stretched 
forth ; but its iron hand had 
not yet closed upon tho 
Bocage. Though many of 
tho important towns were in 

possession of the Dlucs—as 
tho Republicans were called 
—-the Royalists held the 
woods, whore the cannon of 
their enemies were useless and 

2 ! discipline difficult to main- 

oe tain, where they made use of 

l hidden paths, secret passages 

and subterranean vaults which, in former times, had 
been occupied by cave-men. 

Many of-the peasants were armed with muskets which 
they knew wel] how to use. They were masters of a peculiar 
mode of warfare; they were able to load their firelocks as 
thoy charged. When they had fired, they would cast their 
muskets away, falling upon the enemy with knives, swords, 
axes and the blades of scythes. 

. They were at first inclined to bo merciful; but when 
they found that the Republicans shot their prisoners, 
burned villages, sometimes murdered even women, and 
had brought the guillotine into La Vendée, they neither 
asked for quarter nor gave it. 

They were full of guile. 


Having at first no artillery, 


they constructed imitation cannon by placing the lege of. 


trees upon the wheels of wagons, and with these, without 
firing a shot, they captured a Republican garrison, and 
possessed themselves of real artillery that they employed 
with great effcct. 

They had the most ingenious methods of signalling to 
ono another. News passed by word of mouth with amazing 
rapidity. 

The Ropublicans woro at a considerable disadvantage 
sinco they had no means of gaining accurate information 
in regard to the enemy. On tho other hand, ev ery peasant 


was a spy; ovon old women and children were not to be . 


trusted. It was as if the trees themselves had oars. 


slung across their shoulders, 


The part La Vendée played in tho history of the French 
Rovolution is not generally known. Neither is it always 
realised how near the insurrection came to wrocking the 
Republic in its infancy. Upon such a question as this, 
nothing is more eloquent than figures: the Reign of Terror 
from tho September Massacres to tho fall of Robespicrre 
cost France a million lives, and of this million, nine hundred 
thousand perished in La Vendéo. 

The Marquis de Savenay was one of those who wished, 
from the beginning, to confino the fighting to the woods, 
except when the peasants in force could greatly outnumber 
some isolated garrison or post. His experience had taught 
him that you cannot utilize an untrained, undisciplined, 
ill-armed and ill- -quipped rabble—howevoer great your 
numerical superiority and the individual courage of your 
soldiers—as a mobile force, capable of manwuvring in 
open country. He desired to pursue a policy of exhaustion, 
to infliet upon tho enemy constant and daily losses, until 
the Republicans, reduced in numbers and with shaken: 
confidence, could be driven from La Vendée. 

On this account, he established his headquarters in the 
very heart of the Forest of Jallais—not threo miles from 
the cháteau of his ancestors. He now lived for weeks in 
a subterranean cavern, tho entrance to which was by way 
of a hollow tree. Thero, he made his plans; he devised 
ambuscades, night attacks, surprises. Thence, he issued 
his orders. His followers would gather secretly, in small 
parties, usually by night, at the appointed place; they 
would strike suddenly and fiercely, and then disperse. They 
would vanish, each man to his own hiding-place in the woods 
whithér the Blues would never dare to follow them. 

This was tho war in La Vendée. It was a war of ex- 
termination. 

In his underground hiding-placo, the marquis had only 
two companions, though messengers and runners camo 
frequently and went, carrying his orders, bringing in- 
telligence of the latest movements of the enemy. These 
companions were his valet, a man of the name of Mathieu, 


and Father Bernard, the proscribed curé of Jallais. 


One night, to the marquis came two men with muskets 
One of these was six-foot- 
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four in height, in spite of which his shoulders were so broad 
that he had the appearance of being thick-set. He wore a 
black beard, and he carried a hammer. Men called him 
Chant-en-feu. He had been the blacksmith of Chemillé, 
and had been wont to sing at his forge. 

With Chant-en-feu was a thin man, with iong legs. It 
was he who -was named Jean Court-toujours, because he 
was famous throughout the country for his running. 

Both men came by night to the hollow tree, and descended 
by means of a rope ladder, to find themselves in a wide 
vault, illumined by a lantern that had been placed upon a 
central table—for the vault was rudely furnished. At the 
table, the Marquis de Savenay was seated before a map. 
In his right hand he held a psir of compasses ; the fingers 
of his left hand played with his snuff-box, which was of 
green serpentine encased with gold. 

When he looked up and recognised his visitors, the 
marquis smiled. It was for the smile of monseigneur that 
tho peasants loved him: a smile that pervaded every 
featuro of his face, but most of all his eyes. To behold 
that smile was to tec it impossible that the old man could 
hurt a fly. 

The marquis was dressed in a green coat with brass 
buttons. Around his waist he wore the white sash which 
had been adopted by the Royalist generals. His cocked 
hat was adorned with the White Cockade. Both peasants 
bared their heads, and went down upon a knee. The 
marquis bade them rise. 07 

“ What news ?"' he asked. 

Chant-en-feu was the spokesman 

^ Monseigneur, thio Blues. have destroyed the village 
of le May." 

‘* For what reason ? " 

“ For no reason, my marquis.” 

* What is the excuse, then ? "^. . 

** Monseigneur, a part of the army of Monsieur de Lescure 
billcted there, when on the march to Thouars. The in- 
habitants of le May supplied Monsieur de Lescure’s soldiers 
with food and gave them lodging for the night.” 


“Their own flesh and blood, ks said the marquis. 

“ Truly, monseigneur.” 

The Marquis de Savenay - opened his snuft- box. 

“ These orders were given by Timardier ?” he asked. 

“ By Timardier, my marquis—the devil's adv ocate,” 

My lord smiled. 

** The devil’s advocate, indeed, " he observed. “I have 
intercepted a message from Timardier to General Quétineau, 
who commanded the Republicans at Thouars. ~ This 
message is instructive and not without humour. It shows 
us how the Friends of Fraternity would wage war. 
Timardier’s instructions to the general were to conquer 
the enemy. If he is “venduisneds= muy" faith, thé 
guillotine !”’ 

Both. peasants burst into laughter: Joan Court- -toujours 
slapped a lean thigh. The laughter of Chant-en-feu was 
like the rolling of an empty cask. 

‘“ At this rate, monseigneur," said Joan Court-toujours, 

** it is necessary only to be patient. They kill one another 
as quick as we can kill them.” | : 

‘*That is s0,". said the marquis. “As they say, the 
guillotine goes always. Yet, there is method in their 
madness. Should Quétineau prove a traitor, in Paris they 
will guillotine his wife, whom he happens to love. But 
that is their affair, not mine. I am concerned with Timardier 
—the devil's advocate, as you call him. He shall pay me 
with interest for le May.” 

* Does monseigneur know," asked Jod Cau: -toujours, 

“what our people did w a the Republican prisoners they 
took at Thouars ? ” 

** Yes," snapped the marquis. 
They should have cut off their heads. 
at Cholet ? " 

“ Yes, my marquis." 

* And Jacques Sansabri is still with him ? ” 

“ Yes, my marquis. If Timardier is the devil's advocate, 
this Jacques Sansabri is one of Satan’s fiends. He alone 
of the Republicans vevtures into the woods, meets us on 
common ground, He condücts night attacks at. thed £ 


“They cut off their hair. 
Is Timardier still 
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of small parties. He surrounds houses where our men are 
sleeping, and drags them forth from their beds. He lays 
ambuscades, as we do. He is here, there and everywhere ; 
and we cannot catch him. It was he, monseigneur, who 
plundered the Cháteau de Jallais." 

“I am told," said the marquis, ''he is little more than 
a boy." 

* Monseigneur," said Chant-en-feu, ''that is true. A 
stripling. Jean Court-toujours himself has seen him, arm 
in arm with Timardier.”’ 

“In a fortnight,” said my lord, “I shoot them both. 
And that David may not mourn his Absalom, they shall 
be buried in the same grave. To avenge le May, I attack 
Cholet itself.” 

“They have cannon there," said Chant-en-feu. 

* For which they.are short of ammunition," said the 
marquis. ‘‘ A convoy leaves Saumur in three days’ time. 
On the same morning an escort leaves Cholet to meet the 
convoy in the neighbourhood of Doué. You see, my 
friends, my information is perfect. 

* I do not intend the convov to reach its destination," 
he continued. ‘‘ Chant-en-feu, you will assemble a hundred 
men and ambush the convoy to the east of Coron. On the 
same morning, I myself lay a trap for the escort in the 
woods near Vihiers. The garrison will thereby be reduced 
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in numbers, deprived of ammunition and supplies. Since 
Thouars has fallen, Timardier’s position at Cholet is pre- 
carious, to say the least of it. Jean Court-toujours, you 
will visit all detachments. This is my message: next 
week, the tocsin sounds at midnight from the belfry of 
Trémentines ; it will be taken up by all churches not in 
occupation of the Blues, from the Loire to Chataignerie, 
from the sea-coast to Bressuire. That will be the signal 
for the army to assemble before daybreak, south-west of 
the cross-roads at Beaupréau. Am I understood ? " 

“I understand, monseigneur,” said Jean Court-tou- 
jours. 

* On that day," added the marquis, ‘‘ Timardier will 
beshot. Andnow, my friends, to your posts ! Chant-en-feu, 
I leave the convoy to you. I myself will see to the escort. 
Destrov whatever is of no use to us, but take the wagons 
containing the supplies and ammunition to le May." 

* And the prisoners, monseigneur p^ 

*'There will be no prisoners," the marquis said. and 
closed the interview by snapping the lid of his snuff-box. 

Father Bernard, standing behind my lord’s chair, 
clasped his hands. His lips were seen to move. 

Mathieu, the valet, was polishing his master's sword. 
He looked up, caught the eve of Jean Court-toujours— 
and winked. 


: CHAPTER IX. 


OF WARFARE WHICH IS MURDER. 


was dawn in the forest. At 
midnight there had been a 
spring shower, and the leaves 
of the preceding autumn, that 
carpeted the woodland paths, 
lay dank and heavy, so that 
the footsteps of men fell 
silently, except when, now 
and again, & twig snapped 
underfoot. A column of three 
hundred armed peasants 
glided through the twilight 
like a snake; and with the 
foremost was my lord of 
Savenay, with his white hair and his green coat and the 
Cross of St. Louis on his breast. i 

There was not a breath of air. The branches of the 
trees were motionless. The spreading daylight cast 
transitive, elusive shadows where, a few minutos since, 
all had been impenetrable blackness. "The atmosphere 
was heavy with the warmth of approaching summer. The 
moisturo, arising from dead leaves and damp moss, from 
ditch and brook and hollow, scented the air with rich, 
pungent odours. 

Life moved amid the thickets. "The sap was flówiug 
in the trees, some of which were already in full leaf, whilst 
upon others buds were bursting. Everywhere birds were 
breaking into song, full of the business of their lives. Ard 
Death himsolf was abroad. 

Grim Death had, indeed, a strange minister that morning : 
an old mun with a.calm face, elegantly attired, courteous 
in demeanour, firm and resolute of step, incisive in the 
way he rapped out his whispered orders. His green coat 
was carefully brushed, the brass buttons polished ; his 
cravat could not have been more sedulously tied, had he 
thought that day to stand before his king in the galleries 
of Versailles. % 

Not & word was spoken. The marquis had ordered 
silence ; and his orders were implicitly obeyed. The sturdy 
sons of the’ Bocage loved their lord and master, who was 
now their general. Every man carried a firelock. Upon 
each crumpled hat had been stitched either a white riband 
or the White Cockade. l 

They loved monseigneur, and they feared him, too. 


The marquis was one whom it was possible both to love 
and to fear. There are few such men. 

The world is peopled with those who are great and those 
who are little, the active and the passive. It is true some 
are greater than others, as it is also true that some are 
smaller than others. The small are as necessary as the 
great; for the strong direct the weak. Life is happily 
ordained. 

The Marquis de Savenay was one , of the great ones of 
the earth. So was Timardier. Each lived for an idea. 
What was sacred to the one was naught to the other. 

Presently they came upon a road ; and here the marquis 
called a halt. Tall trees overhung the roadway, which 
lay through a cutting upon a hilltop. Beneath the trees 
were dense thickets, interspersed with elders. To the west, 
it was possible to obtain a glimpse of the road beyond the 
foot of the hilltop as it crossed a vine-clad valley. 

The marquis gave his orders. He was in no haste. He 
was very deliberate ; and vet he appeared to be bored. In 
two minutes, there was not one of his men to be seen. No 
one, walking along that road, would have been able to 
detect the gleaming of a single muzzle of the three hundred 
Joaded firearms that were directed upon him as he passed. 

The peasants crouched amid the undergrowth. There 

was not a sound to be heard, save the singing of birds. 
. Half an hour elapsed. And so silent were these three 
hundred men that the rabbits came out and twitched their 
ears and nostrils. The. Marquis de Savenay alone was 
standing. He.leaned against the trunk of a tree, his spy - 
glass directed. upon a point where the road was visible 
as it crossed the valley to the west. The sun was rising. 

At last he perceived three men approaching. Two 
marched abreast ; the other followed about fifty yards in 
rear. These were scouts thrown out in advance of the 
escort. They disappeared from view at the foot of the hill ; 
and a little after, the main body came into sight—a 
hundred men, marching in column of route, their long 
bayonets glittering in the sunshine. 

The face of the marquis betrayed no emotion. He thrust 
his spy-glass into his pocket, and helped himself to a pinch 
ef snuft. 

Voices became audible, louder and louder, until it was 
possible to hear what was said. The two leading scouta 
entered the cutting. / They had long moustaches. They 
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deliberately, picking their 
smen, the peasants massacred 
phe escort man by man.” 
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were not doing very much scouting. The stillness of the 
morning was disturbed only by the continuous songs of 
the birds. 

One man was saying, 
is captured.” 

The other replied, ''' That is so, citizen. 
the Royalists will how attack Saumur." | 

They called one another ‘‘comrade” and "citizen," 
these Patriots, sons of Liberty. Neither realised, at that 
moment, how near they were to death. With fingers 
around the triggers of their fireloeks, three hundred.peasants 
waited for the word. . 

No word was given. The marquis still leaned against 
the trunk of a tree. The two soldiers passed; and the 
third man came into view, he who marched alone. 

This was Lataupe—Lataupe with his drum. It had been 
found already that the dwarf of St. Antoine was not without 
his merits.. Lataupe had been a smuggler, and could seo 


“ They say, comrade, Thouars 
It is rumoured 


more. with his one eye than most men with two. He was, 


therefore, a good scout. And he had his orders: in case of 
alarm, he was to beat his drum, to give warning to those 


who followed. 


Lataupe appeared—and passed, unconscious that the 
thickets screened three hundred grinning faces. For, 
Lataupe was humorous to see, with his bandy legs, his 
long coat and his red cap of Liberty. When he had gone, 
there was a titter, silenced at once. 

Quite suddenly, the steady, rhythmic tramp of scores of 
feet became audible. The peasants crouched even lower. 
Many were seen to shiver, not from fear, but from ex- 
pectancy, just as stalking cats may be seen to tremble 
before they spring. It was as if, for & moment, some kind 
of electric current had passed along the line from flank to 
flank. | 

This was Murder. “And yet, it was War. The Convention 
had sent forth its delegate with the instrument of Death. 
_ And this was La Vendée’s 

answer, The emblem of the 
Republic was the tri-colour; 
. J | the emblem of the Royalists 
b | B o was the fleur-de-lis. 


" Aiming 


But they had the same watchword: ‘* No quarter." 
The head of the column passed into the cutting. Tho 
soldiers were talking ; many were eating. Several were out 
of step ; for these men were not yet the magnificent soldiers 
who followed Bonaparte from Lodi to Waterloo. 

“Fire!” 

The marquis had raised his voice lòud enough to carry 
to both flanks of the ambuscade. On the instant, Death 
sprang from the thickets. The May morning became as 
Tartarus; the cutting, a pit of Acheron, a slaughter- 
house. | 

There was no volley such as would have followed the 
word of command of a leader of trained soldiers. Aiming 
deliberately, picking their men, the peasants massacred 
the escort, man by man. 

The Marquis de Savenay stepped forth from the shadows 
of the wood. He gave but one glance at the heaped dead 
upon the roadway, and then turned his back. upon that 
shambles. There was no definite expression. upon his 
countenance. He appeared to be neither horrified, satis- 
fied nor regretful. Summoning his second-in- -command, 
a bull-necked peasant with a red handkerchief bound about 
his head, he gave his orders. __ 

“ Detach a few men to overtake the scouts. You will 
know how to deal with them. See that these unfortunates 
are decently buried. You will then march the whole party 
to the ruined village of le May. There you will find myself 
and a Republican convoy, which Chant-en-feu will pring 
from Doué. Have I made my self clear ? ” | 

** Perfectly, monseigneur.’ x 

** Very well, then. Au revoir.’ 

The marquis turned upon his heel, and walked slowly 
down the road. Presently, he came upon a lane that 
bifurcated to the right. About three hundred yards along 
this, a man stood in the shadow of a great oak tree, holding 
two horses, one of which was snow-white. This man was 
Mathieu, formerly the valet of the marquis, now promoted 
to the rank of aide-de-camp in the Royal and Catholic 
armies of La Vendée. 

Without a word, the marquis approached the white 
horse, swung himself into the saddle, and proceeded in a 
westerly direction at a walk. 


(To be continued.) 
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on green. 


Here is another new country for philatelists, necessi- 
tating the starting of a fresh page in our albums. 
Barbuda is a small island, some 62 square miles in extent, and a 


Presidency of the 
the: West Indies. 
island used the 
of which it was a 
the general issue of 
Now, this small 
stamps of its own, 
is true, but, no 
be replaced by a 
When we learn 
is less than 1,000. 
casy to understand 
are required were 
fact that philate- 
chasers of new 


it that there are only ten white men on the island. 
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Leeward group in 
Until recently, the 
stamps of Antigua, 
dependency, or els? 
the Leeward group. 
spot possesses 
provisional ones, it 
doubt, ere long to 
definitive issue. 
that the population 
it would not be 
why special stamps 
we to forget the 
lists are eager pur- 
issues, Report has 
If that be 


so, there is more than one value for each of them, as the new 
Barbudans are the jd. green, Id. red, 2d. grey, 21d. ultramarme, 
3d. ed ae on yellow, 6d. purple and bright purple. Is. black on 
emerald, 2s. purple and blue on blue, 3s. green pud: violet, 
` 4s. black and red, and 5s. green and red on yellow, 

The overprint, in capitals 


making eleven in all. 


without stop, is put dn just above the value tablet, 
in red on the 1s. and 4s., and in black for all the 
Although the name will be 
certainly new to most of us, it has for many years 
appeared on postage stamps. 
" arms and vignette" 1903 type of Antigua. 
you will see that it displays a Latin inscription, 
which, translated, reads: 
Antigua and Barbuda.”’ 
Barbuda has now, or will soon have, a seal of its 
Its capital is Codrington. 
15 mils, blue. 
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* Rameses II." 


This stamp shows a representation of the statue of Rameses II. 
at Luxor, and it is one that can tell a story. Perhaps more than 
two years ago it was promised to us, and then the whisper went 


round that in pre- 
someone had blun- 


an error in the 
& mistake in the 
Milliemes having 


adjective of num- 
Five million of the 
printed. Were 
destroyed ? Cer- 
supply of stamps 
was correct in 
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paring the stamp 
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every detail, and 
correct ones are 


being used for franking documents that do not pass into the 


hands of the public. 
Tanganyika. 


5c., black and purple. 


The stamps were printed in sheets of 200. 


** Giraffe." 


Again, a new page in our albums, and this time for a territory 
of 365.000 square miles, having a population of four millions. 
This, you will remember, was not so long since German East 
Africa—or, rather, that portion of it that was allotted by mandate 


“ B.O.P.” 
Corner. 


CONDUCTED BY 
.' COLLECTOR." 


DECEMBER. 


Sina: 50c. ed Ip. 


Pence vive e 


to the British Empire—with its capital of Dar-es-Salaam, which 
name means ‘ Harbour of Peace.” ‘In addition to the above. 
the set is made up of 10c. green, 15c. red, 20c. orange, 23c. black. 
30c. blue, 40c. brown, 50c. grey, 75c. ochre, 1s. green, 2s. purple. 
3s. black, 5s. red, 16s. blue. and £1 orange. Upon each appear: 
the giraffe's head, printedin black. The 
cents series are of small postage size. 
and the shilling values and the € 
are of large size. The circular frame con- 
taining the giraffe’s portrait is sur- 
mounted by a curved : tablet containing the 
word ** Tangan- yika,” and “ Postage 
and Revenue" is below it. To the 
rizht is a group of palm-trecs, and the 
value in numerals in ' the upper right and 
both lower corners. It is engraved and 
printed by Bradbury,’ Wilkinson Co.. New 
Malden, and - thc colours, as will 
be noticed from the above list, are a law unto themselves- not 


‘conforming with any postal scheme, as prescribed. The stamps 
‘are printed in sheets of 120, by the copper-plate process, and 
‘their general effect, despite some acverse criticism, is in my 


opinion exceedingly good. These stamps take the place of the 


Fast Africa and Uganda overprinted '*G.E.A." that were formerly 
' jn use. 


" And you must certainly not fail to take mental note 
of the fact that this is the first instance, 
philatelically, of the new coinage in “cents 
of a shilling," one hundred cents being equal 
to one shilling. 

Belgium. 20+20c., sepia. “Charity.” 

Having a postal value of 20c., this handsome 
stamp is sold for double that sum, one-half of the 
price being donated to the National Fund for the 
War Invalids. The stamps remain on sale until 
the end of 1922, and they will defray postage until 
January 15 next year. One million of them have 
been printed. Designed by the well-known 
artist, M. Anton Carte, who refused any re- 
muneration for his work, the subject is allegorical. It 
depicts a disabled warrior holding the Belgian flag in his 
right hand, and a sword, surmounted by laurel, in his left. 
In respectful attitude, he is resting on one knee before 
the portrait of King Albert, which, look - 
ing to right, is con- tained in an oval 
medallion placed at the top of the stamp. 
Below is the inscrip- tion in three lines 
* Pour les Invalides, +20c. Voor de in- 
valieden," with the postal value sho xn 
in the lower corners. As was the cas» with 
the Belgian Olympic Games Series of 1920, 
the stamp, engraved on steel and recess- 
printed in America, is the work of the 
American Bank Note Co. Undoubtedly. it 
is a good stamp, and it has been received in Belgium with a 
chorus of well-deserved praise. For all that, I do not consider 
it to be, as some critics have contended, easily the first in merit 
of its kind. I believe it is the intention of the authorities to 
issue one stamp of the sort every year in aid of the war invalids. 

Belgium. 5c., grey. ‘* Postage Due." 

A new stamp of the 1919-20 Due type, but having the letter 
“C? under the central numeral formed somewhat flatter, 


r 
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Syria. 50c. on 1 piastre, brown. 


“ Postage Duc.” 


Of Arabesque design, this locally-printed stemp has in red 
the overprint, '* O.M.F. Syrie. Chiffre "Taxe 50 Centimes. 


Virgin Islands. 4d., green. 


“K.G. and Seal of Colony." 


This is a group of islands that, like Barbuda above noticed, 
form a Presidency of the Leeward Isles of the West Indies. 
Here, though, we have a colony that has been issuing stamps 
sinee so far back as 1866. The new set, of which this is tho 
lowest denomination, is made up by the Id. red, 2d. slate-grey, 


2id. bright blue, 3d. 
5d. purple and olive, 
purple, Is. black on 
and red on blue, 


pale yellow. To the . dà 


portrait of — King 
lon. To the lower 
taken from the: Seal 
ing St. Ursula, after 
named one of the 
flanked on either side 
which she supports 
It is said that the 


purple on yellow, 
6d. purple and bright 
emerald, 2s.6d. black 
5s. green and red on 
left of the stamp is a 
George inoval medal- 
right is & design 
of the Colony, show- 
whom Columbus 
islands of the group, 
by six lamps, one of 
by her right hand. 
name of these islands 


was suggested by the numerous islets around, coupled with the 
story or legend of long ago concerning the eleven thousand 
virgins and the slaying of St. Ursula by the Huns at Cologne. 
The more generally accepted version, however, nowadays is 
that the female figure on the seal repreasnts the constellation 
Virgo, which is the sixth sign of the Zodiac, and that the twelve 
lamps denote the twelve ‘‘signs’’ of the Zodiac. It should be 
mentioned that while the }d., ld., 2d., 24d., 5d., and 6d. values 
are om the new script water-marked white paper, the 3d., 1s., 
2s. 6d., and 5s. are on the old water-marked coloured paper. 


Japan. 20sen, blue. 

One of a set of three, the others being the „as 
4 sen, green, and 8 sen, rose. 
Said to be divided into four panels, in the largest 
of which is a view of the snow-capped Mount 
Fuji, the highest, best-beloved, and almost 
sacred mountain of Japan. 
bearing the Imperial Chrysanthemum Crest, 
while below is another giving the value in 
Japanese and in English. The upright panel to 


The design may 


Above is a panel. 


“ Mount Fujiyama.” 


G 
f 


the right supplies a representation of deer, the Portugal : 
* messengers of the gods," according to the 

Japanese of olden times, feeding upon a peculiar native grass 
that grows upon the pine-clad hills around the Kasuga Shrine 


of Nara, very near Osaka, where thousands of these ''sacred 


deer" are to be found. The stamps were typographically 
processed at the Government Printing Bureau, and although 
the design i3 interesting, it certainly cannot vie with aome other 
of Japan's more or less recent philatelic efforts. 


St. Helena. ld., green and black. 


Colony." 

The “lonely is- 
tic has succeeded in 
singularly appro- 
stamps. They are of 


size, with colours . 


Union requirements, 


black. To the time of ` | 


denominations re- 
bright purple, ls. 
on greenish, 2s. 6d. 
green on yellow, 
olive, 15s. purple on 
scene depicted is 


“K.G. and Seal of 


land " in the Atlan- 
achieving something 
priate in its new 
the large '' revenue ”’ 
according to Postal 
and tho vignette in 
writing the other 
ceived are: 6d. 
brown, Is. 6d. green 
red on yellow, 5s. 
7s. 6d. orange, 10s. 
blue, £1 mauve. The 
taken from the Seal 


of the Colony, and shows a sailing-ship approaching the rocky 


island; it makes a very pleasing picture. 


Concerning the two 


floral details of the design, I will borrow this interesting extract 
from our contemporary, Stamp Collecting, which says :— 

‘The Arum lilies and New Zealand flax that figure on the 
new stamps typify the richness of the tropical vegetation of that 
Ione isle. Many garden-lovers who have cultivated the New 
Zealand flax wil remember its autumnal display of large 
wermilion flowers. In St. Helena, where they make baskets 
and rope from the fibre, practically every garden— and the place 
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is full of gaydens—has a proud show of this ornamental and 


useful plant." 


Printed in sheets of 60, 12 across, 5 vertical, the stamps have 
the vignette in double fugitive black ink, which, of couise, is à 
measure adopted in order to sifeguard against tampering. 


Mauritius. 4c., yellow, green and rose. 
$$ 12e., grey. 


“K.G.” 


“ Arms.” 


The stamps of Mauritius have for some time been coming along 


with the new . 


12c. is promised 

Canal Zone on 
son. ‘“‘ Gateway.” 

A set of a dozen 
to commemorate 
Centenary, the re- 
ic. orange, lc. 
lion, 3c. deep pur- 
long), 8c. olive, 
blue, 20c. sepia, 
50e. slate-black. 
picted include por- 
ings, churches and 
ture on the 2c. 


“ Puerta de Tierra," Panama. 


watermark, and the 
in red. 
Panama. 2c., crim- 


stamps was issued 
the Independence 
mainder being the 
green, 2jc. vermi- 
ple, 5c. blue (ob- 
10c. violet,15c. pale 
24c. grey-brown, 
The subjects de- 


traits, public build. 


monuments,the pic. 
being of the 


Each of the stamps is inscribed 


“ Republica de Panagma—Correos—1821— 1921," with inscrip- 
tions of value in centesimos de balboa at foot. They are over- 
printed ** Canal Zone," vertically upwards in two lines, one 
towards each side, the 5c. in red and the others in black. 
Engraved and printed in recess by the American Bank Note Co. 

“ Coffee Bag ” overprint in blue. 
This Republic of Central America is an important coffec. 
producing country, and of late it has been endeavouring, phile- 
telieally, to keep the world aware of that fact. 


Costa Rica. le., brown. 


like purpose. 


Not so long ago a large pictorial 5-centimcs 
stamp was issued to commemorate the centenary 
of coffee cultivation in that land. Now the 
ordinary issues are being turned to account for 
As evidenced by this le. of 
“Statue of Juan Santa Maria" design, thc 
stamps are overprinted with a representation 
of a coffee-sack, and within the frame thus 
formed there appear the words '' Café de Costa 


1 cent. Rica." The colours of the other overprints 


are : 


in red on 2c. green, black on 4c. red, black 


on 5c. orange, black on 10c. blue, and gold on 15e. violet, and of 
these ''Coffee.sacks," as they are known, 400,000, 200,000, 


` 100,000, 100,000, 75,000, and 50,000 have been printed respec- 


tively. As will be readily perceived, the possibilities of adver- 
tisement by overprint are enormous, but all philatelists will 
devoutly hope that the idea will not be accorded anything like 


general adoption. 


Portugal. 1c., brown. 


** Parcel Post." 


Two new Parcel Post stamps, inscribed ‘ Encomendas 


Postais," are to 
allegorical type, 


1921, they being =‘ 


3c. olive. 

It seems to be a 
times that just 
is a perfect flood 
and " P.D.'s" 

The year now 
has been an ex- 
one for those 
like mest Corner- 
ted in new 


hand in this 
oblong design of 
the 2e. pale lilac, 


peculiarity of the 
at present there 
of new “ P.P.'a" 
coming along ! 

coming to a close 
ceptionally busy 
collectors who, 
ites, are interes- 
issues. In par- 


ticular, the new British watermark, and the stamps generally 
in new colours and of new denominations, have provided 


persistent philatelists with plenty to do. 


It is at this period of 


the season that our hobby is at its height, and I am glad to 
say that on all sides there is evidence that stamp collecting is 
As regards tho koy philatelist, 1 
will again repeat what I havo said often before, namely, that, 
without doubt, the fellow who intelligently collects stamps is 
certain to be a better informed individual than he who ignores 
our “ bits of coloured paper." 


more popular than ever. 
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eller in the far northern icefields. 
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Ju-Jitsu Physical Training. 


[Barnas ALL Ben. 
{ OUGHT To BE . 
ANGUNG! YT) — 


II. 


S before stated, Ju-Jitsu is some: 
thing more than a system of 
training for the muscles; the 
strengthening of the joints of the 
limbs is regarded as quite as 
important as the muscles, and 
these have their ` particular 
exercises. They are best per- 
formed with a companion. 

We will take the arm exercises 
first. : vs 


the right position (and be it 
remembered that in all these 
resistanee exercises one of the 
two figures is the attacker, the other is the defender ; 
but as explained in the first article, at the end of each short 
bout the positions are reversed, so that each obtains his 
share of the aggressive work). They should be facing 
each other, right foot opposite right foot, and at such a 
convenient distance apart that, each extending his right 
arm forward so that both arms cross at the wrists, the 
clenched fists are a few inches in "atv t 
advance of the respective hips. 

Both will then take a short step 
sideways with the left foot. The 
fists must remain tightly clenched, 
and the arms set as rigidly as 
possible, not to be bent during 
the encounter. Inside of attacker's 
wrist presses firmly against inside 
of defender's wrist. The illustration 
shows the correct position clearly. 

By pressing against the opposing 
wrist the attacker now tries to 
force the defender round sideways. 
The defender resists strongly. For 
the attacker to accomplish his 
purpose it will be necessary that he 
takes short steps forward and to- 
wards his left, moving in a circular 
direction while the defender will 
also have to shift his feet; but 
the movements of the latter should 
pe as slight as possible. Yielding 
to the pressure on his arm, he 
should really do no more than pivot round on his heels. 


What about that early 
cold dip? > f 


Thus the encounter continues until the attacker has 


swerved the other around a complete circle. 


A short pause for a deep breath or two, and then places 
are changed ; the defender becomes attacker, and seeks to 


do to his opponent as he has been done by. 


The dominant principle of these resistance exercises 
can be grasped without a great deal of troublo, and this 
obtains in every one of the scores of movements. The 
pressure exerted by the attacker must be strong and steady, 
carried out with all the muscles of the limb engaged quite 
tense; the resistance of the defender must be equally 
steady and just sufficient so as not to overcome the attacker's 


The contestants need to get, 


Figs 1. Resistance Exercises; Crested 
Wrist Work. 


Rules and Exercises that will Keep you Fit. 
By PERCY LONGHURST. — 


bout, each of tha performers gets just as much exerciso 
and obtains just as much benefit as the other. 

Following the wrist movement comes thit with opposing 
forearms crossed midway between wrist and elbow. "Ihn 
with arms crossed at th» elbow; thn with upper arms 
crossed midway between elbow and shoulder. A furthor 
exercise is with arms bent and elbows hooked one within 
the other. : 

As wiil be obvious, tha solo exerciser is at a disadvantage 
as compared with th» fellow wh» his a brother or chum 
to take part in the work; but those who are compelled 
to work alone need not be entirely deprived of the very 
great value of -these arm resistance movements. The 
principle on which the solo exercises are based may be a 
little difficult to grasp at first and without a practical 
demonstration, though the explanation lies in a singlo 
sentence. It is making one set of muscles work against 
another set. 

It is understood that when the arms are raised from a 

hanging position in front of the body to shoulder level 
al the work is done by. a. certain group of muscles. To 
bring the arms back to their starting point & second group 
of muscles has to be used. .Well, the idea of these one- 
man resistance movements is to bring those two groups 
into opposition, but to exert greater 
force in respect of one than of the 
other. Naturally, if equal effort 
were thrown into both groups the 
arms would not move either up or 
down. 

To carry the idea into effect, 

stand erect, take two or three decp 
breaths, the arms in front of the 
TEA ( body and slightly away from it, fists 
M (y | clenched and just a few inches from 
i » i M the top of the thighs. Now set all 
y; AM M the arm muscles quite tenso and 
(X begin to move the arms upwards, 
thus calling into play tho lifting 
muscles; at tho same time exert 
the group which brings the arms 
down—but thc latter not quite so 
forcibly as the former. The result 
will be that the arms will travel 
very slowly upwards, with a quiver- 
ing of the muscles which will be 
felt from wrist to shoulder. 

Remember that during the entiro 
operation the fists are to remain tightly clenched, the 
muscles set hard, and the breath is not to be held. 
There will be a strong tendency to this last, but it must 
be overcome. 

The arms having reached a position with the clenched 
fists level with the forehead, relax all muscles, but without 
lowering the arms, and take two or three full breaths. 
Then complete the exercise by carrying the arms back to 
the starting point, one muscular group working against 
the other as before. More dcep breathing, and then repeat 
the movement. 

This is a most powerful and, at first, tiring exercise, 
and the learner must be quite satisfied with no more than 
two complete movements until muscles, heart, and lungs 


strength. 
not put forth all his strength; 


defender the same will be the case. 
always accomplish his purpose, but his output of strength 
will be in proportion to the resistance of the defender, 
And the rule being that positions are reversed after each 


If the attacker be much the stronger, he will 
and when he becomes 
The attacker must 


have become used to the strong effort. 
about a couple of weeks, working every day. Then the 
number may be increased to three or four. 
crease must be gradual, so that the strength of the heart 
may develop proportionately with thatjof the muscles. 


This will be in 


But all in- 
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And it must not be forgotten that the breathing exercises 
between movements are to be taken as directed. This is 
essential; in fact, the deep breathing is quite as important 
as the movements themselves. In no other way 15-it 
possible to procure that simultaneous strengthening of 
muscles, heart, and lungs which is one of the most im- 
portant. features of the Ju-Jitsu system. 

Vigorous as is the exercise described, if it be carried out 
as directed, there can be no fear of undue straining. 


Fig. 2. Pole Work. 


The principle being grasped, it can be applied to further 
exercises. The arms may be moved up and down as before, 
but with the elbows bent, to shoulder level; to above the 
head ; by a sideways movement to above the head ; from 


the hips out sideways to about 15 inches from the body.. 


Each of these movements brings different muscular groups 
into action, and, as before, one is set to work against 
another. 

There are still further arm exercises, and others for 
strengthening of the lower limbs, and development of trunk 
muscles; but as the Ju-Jitsu system is a progressive one, 
the most strenuous movements not being attempted until 
the body has already undergone a general training, it is 
expedient to leave the description of these until later. 

We will return to the two-performer exercises, into which 
enters the use of the only piece of apparatus recognised 
by the system—a pole of five or six feet in length. A scout's 
staff, or even an ordinary broomstick, may be made to serve. 

The only stipulation about the kind of pole to be used 
is that it should be stiff enough not to bend and stout 
enough to afford a good grip. About 1} inches diameter 
will be satisfactory, and a bamboo of this size is about as 
good as anything that may be had. The performers should 
stand facing each other at a convenient distance, feet well 
apart, pole held horizontally above the heads at arm’s 
stretch. The right hand of each is outside the left of the 
other. Distance between the two hands of each is about 
shoulder width. The parts of attacker and defender will be 
decided beforehand, it being understood that at the end of 
the first bout the positions are reversed. As before, 
defender opposes attacker’s effort with just vigour enough 
to fail to defeat his object. 

This is to force the pole over from right to left and so 
downwards until the end is touching the floor. Handgrips 
must be strong, not shifted, and, of course, not removed. 
Feet should not be shifted during the exercise. The 
attacker's effort must be directed towards an even, steady 
movement; twisting or jerking are to be avoided. The 
completion of the movement is indicated in the above 
illustration. 

During the operation the bodies will bend sideways, 
thus giving the side trunk muscles a vigorous exercising ; 
the knees will also be bent. Thus the arms from wrist 
to shoulder, the whole of the shoulders, the back and side 
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trunk muscles, and those of the legs also are brought into 
play. At the same time the exercise is rendered addition- 
ally interesting by the spirit of competition which enters 
into it. 

-The pole having been forced into the position shown, 
defender becomes attacker, and by reversing the earlier 
movements essays to carry the pole back to the starting 
point (this is important; the pole should even remain 
held above both heads for a couple of seconds), and thence 
down on the other side until it again reaches the floor. 
After which both performers will take a rest of half a 
minute or so, breathing deeply. ; 

Two complete movements will be quite sufficient. 

A variation on this exercise is for the pole to be forced 
over as described, but when the vertical position is 
reached, its under end is carried out to the attacker's 
right, not down towards the floor, the upper end moving 
to his left. In this, only the body is bent and pupils’ 
arms will cross. 

After the rest, the following exercise may be taken. 
The pole is grasped as before, horizontally, but at about 
the level of the abdomen. Arms are straight. The 
defender should have both feet together, so that he may 
pivot on his heels during the exercise. The attacker will 
travel by short steps. 

Pressing vigorously on the pole, he turns and walks 
round to his opponent's left in such manner as to force 
defender to swing round with him. When defender has 
been turned completely round the movement ends. Then 
positions are reversed, and the first defender sets to work 
“to do as he has been done by." 

Now comes resistance work, one hand against two. 
The defender has the one-hand grip (right and left should 
be exercised alternately), which is taken at the same part 
of the pole as if he were holding with both hands. The 
knuckles of his hand will be uppermost. (Fig. 3). 

The attacker has the usual two-hand grip, but the back 
of his left hand should be down ; the right hand has the 
knuckles up. The parties are facing each other, the 
attacker standing somewhat to the side (to left of 
defender if the latter has a right-hand grip) holding the 
pole horizontally some six inches away from the abdomen. 
The arms will not be k»pt rigidly straight during the 
exercise. 

With steady pressure the attacker tries to raise the pole 
(always horizontal) upward above defender’s head, 


Fig. 3. Overhead Pole Work, One Hand v. Twe. 


finishing the movement when the pole has been brought 
down behind about the level of the shoulders. Each 
retaining his grip, attacker strives to force defender to 
turn round. 


JU-JITSU PHYSICAL TRAINING 


The left arm is then similarly exercised, after which 
positions are reversed and the double movement repeated. 

In the next exercise the front as well as the side body 
muscles are given work to do. The contestants face each 
other, usual double-handed grip of pole, which is horizontal 
and held at level of the waist. Both then bend forward 
until the pole is below the knees. Then the attacker 
moves around to defender's left, the latter turning about, 
resisting the while, until he has been turned completely 
round. Then he becomes attacker and has his revenge, 
pivoting his opponent around to the left in similar 
fashion. 

There is another pole exercise wherein the side trunk 
and abdominal muscles come in for a lot of steady 
work. Both parties start erect and facing each other, 
but the pole is to be held obliquely, the lower end 
about 15 inches from the floor at the right side of the 
defender. The defender's right hand (nearest the floor) 
should be outside the attacker's left hand. 

The object of the attacker is to force down the lower 
end of the pole, while raising the upper, so as to make 
it touch the ground. This the defender vigorously resists. 
His resistance overcome, the attacker continues his ag- 
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gressive work, reversing his actions until he has brought 
the other end of the pole to the ground by defender's 
left foot. A rest follows; then attacker becomes 
defender. 

A most valuable exercise is that whereby the attacker 
tries to force the pole, breast high and horizontal, and his 
opponent, downwards until the pole is just below the 
level of the knees. 

This movement strongly exercises the muscles of the 
back (which in almost every other system of exercise 
receive but very scant attention); while the important 
groups which lie across the front of the trunk are also called 
into play. 

The pole having been brought down, a rest should be 
taken for breathing, after which the movement is com- 
pleted by the original defender becoming aggressor and 
forcing the pole back to the point from which it started. 
For this he will require an under grip of the pole, his op- 
ponent's hands being above to enable him to make stronger 
resistance. 

For the first part of the movement the defender will 
find the under-grip most useful, his opponent's hands being 
above the pole. 


(To be continued.) 


Philosophy. 


By JAY GEE. 


Or on the topmost branches of some leafy giant sitting. 
It seemed a thing of joy to be on fluttering pinions soaring, 


I "VE often wished to be a bird, through airy regions flitting, 
Or from my leafy bower songs mellifluously pouring. 


But I have since observed our cat 
for birdies make a beeline. 

( Tis with regret that I confess to 
owning such a feline.) 

And little boys, and big ones too, 
I’ve seen a-catapulting, 

With palpitation to the bird, if 
nothing worse, resulting. 


I’ve often wished to be a fish in 
shady eddies lurking ; 

No need to wash, and further, no 
necessity for working ; 

No clothes to tear, no hair to 
brush —beatific existence ! 

{At least, that’s what it seemed to 
me, inspected from a distance.) 


But on reflection more mature on 
sportsmen and their tackle, 
And how the trout can ne’er be 
sure his dinners not a 
** hackle,” 

] feel I'd not change places with 
poor harassed Mr. Piscis, 

For in his mode of life, it's clear, 
there little cause to frisk is. 


HOW HE STRUCK 


I.—*' Lost in the snowy wilds 
of Canada ! " sighed the travel- 
ling tenderfoot, as he sank ex- 
hausted beside what he took to 
be a fence-post. “ I wonder how 
many weary miles I still am 
MS ix thriving city of Boom- 
y oe 


I've often wished to be a lamb, who follows each caprice he 

Takes in his head, and wears a coat 80 soft, so white, so fleecy. 

Roaming in meadows green and fresh, his days are one long 
mastic- 


Atory exercise, with some accom- 
paniment gymnastic. 


But since I've thought upon the 
theme of lambie’s latter ending, 

My inclinations all have quite 
another way been tending. 

To grace the hungry gourmet's 
board I do not feel ambitious, 

Though sauce piquante and 
garden peas should be my 
flanking dishes. 


Thus, weighing all the pro's and 
con's, I find, with disappoint- 
ment, 

n every taste of jam, a pill; a 
fly in every ointment ; 

With every lovely rose, a thorn; 
with each green apple, colic ; 
And reckonings of abnormal size 

to pay for every frolic. 


But since no one may walk the 
road of hfe without a stumble, 

And none so fortunate but has 
somewhat at which to grumble, 

And all the more that it does not 
depend on my volition, 

I’ve now determined, once for all, 
to keep my own condition. 


E. 
hb 
THE TOWN. 


II.—Thben in the night a rapid 
thaw blew in from over the 
Rockies, and when the mornin 
&üun arose in glory the aforesal 
tenderfoot found himself " let 
down ” in a couple of senses. 


F there's one thing I'm afraid of on this earth," 


said Terry Finucane, “‘ it’s fog." 
"I hate it myself," Steve Hobson said in his 
slow way. ‘“ But I wouldn’t say I wasafraid . . ." 

“Well, I am, and so are you, if you told the truth! 
Everyone is who uses the sea—they can't help it. It’s 
bad enough on land, but . . . Look at it now! Creeping 
and crawling all round, shutting us in—Ugh !” 

On every side the fog closed in upon them, grey-white 
and clammy and cold, that fog of the Great Banks of 
Newfoundland, which i: the very breath of the icebergs 
drifting down from the Arctic Circle. 

The ** Ailsa,” with the two boys forming part of her crew, 
was forging slowly ahead, smelling her way, as it were, 
whilst from all around them came the warning fog-horns 
and hooters of the rest of the fishing-fleet. 

"Sounds like banshees howling," commented Terry, 
hanging over tho rail. “Its not a healthy noise, or a 
healthy place, or-——Hullo ! What's that ——? " 

There was no time for Steve to answer—no time to act, 
or even think. Something dark and shapeless loomed 
suddenly through the fog; there was a terrible, splintering 
crash and Terry and Steve were flung, sprawling, on the 
* Ailsa’s ’’ deck, all slippery with dampness. 

Terry was the first to scramble to his fect. 

" We've run something wn! Come along!" he 
snouted, and began to run forward, followed by Steve. 

They plunged into a scene of wild confusion. Across 
the bows of the ** Ailsa" a tangled mass of wreckage had 
fallen, whilst from overside came shouts and orders in a 
foreign. tongue, clashing with those which the ** Ailsa's ”’ 
skipper y elled back at the top of his huge voice. 

It was plain—if you could call anything plain, as seen 
through the curdling fog—that they had cut down a 
smaller vessel, striking her broadside on and just abaft 
the bows. The rest, at the moment, was completely 
confused. 

"She's nearly in two!" one of the ‘ Ailsa's 
shouted from the bows. "' She's sinking ! ” 

“ Stand by to get her crew on board ! ” roared the skipper, 
and at that instant, a dripping, panting man came tumbling 
over the rail and fell headlong on the deck. He scrambled 
up, gesticulating wildly and talking in voluble French, 
and his gestures were more easily understood than his 
words. In a moment, Steve and a couple more of the 
English vessel'a crew were scrambling over the wreckage 
forward, sliding down the stump of the French boat's 
foremast, throwing lines to the three or four men who 
wero clinging precariously to whatever would support 
them on tho sinking craft. 

. Meanwhile Terry, under the skipper's orders, was busied 
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in the effort to elear their own bows, so that they 
might not be dragged down also. Suddenly the 
boy pave a sharp cry. 

‘| say—look, sir ! ” 

The bows of the sinking schooner were canting 
gradually upwards, her bowsprit loomed close at 
hand, showing through a thinning drift of fog, high 
over Terry's head. 

And, hanging limply over the bowsprit, arms and legs 
asprawl, was the body of a man. 

The skipper glanced up. 

‘* He's dead, I should think, poor chap ! ” he said. 

** P'raps ' Terry spoke uncertainly. ‘‘Or he may 
be just insensible—just knocked silly. Anyway, he can't 
help himself, and—- hadn't I better go and lend him a 
hand, sir ? "' ; 

"No! It's too ris 
now, and—-confound the boy ! He's gone!” 

For Terry had waited neither for orders nor permission. 
He had acted promptly and without hesitation. 

It was a nasty leap from tho ** Ailsa’s ” bows to those of 
the wreck, but he took it without giving himself time to 
think of the nastiness. Once there, it was a comparatively 
easy matter for an active boy, like Terry, to shin up the 
bowsprit, even at its present acute angle. 

He reached the unconscious man, and saw now that 
one of his arms was caught in a loop of rope, which, almost 
miraculously, had prevented him from sliding down head- 
long into the sca. 

Terry’s problem was difficult to solve. -It was plainly 
impossible for him to carry the dead weight of the man's 
body down to the deck, returning the way he had come. 
And there was little or no time for consideration; a yell 
from the ** Ailsa’s " skipper warned him of that. 

*" Come back, boy ! She's going down—you'll be caught 
with her—both of you!” 

Over the unconscious man's huddled body, Terry peered 
down rather desperately. 

“ I must try to bring him, too, sir ! he shouted back. 
* He's alive, sure enough—I can feel his heart beating. 
Oh,—I see! Stand by to catch him ! " 

The boy whipped out his knife, and cut loose a length 
of stout rope from the wreckage. He fastened it quickly 
round the man’s body, steadied himself as well as he could 
on his slippery perch and began to lower the dead weight 
down towards the deck of the ** Ailsa,” swaying precariously 
to and fro almost immediately below them. 

The proceeding sounds far casier than it was in reality. 
As a matter of fact, it was an extraordinarily risky and 
difficult business, and Terry was very nearly dragged down 
headlong, when the limp body was freed and swinging 
clear. 

For à moment or two the unconscious man dangled 
helplessly, a few feet beyond the ** Ailsa's" rail. But the 
skipper and another member of the crew were on the spot, 
and next instant, with a sigh of relief, Terry saw him hauled 
in and lying in safety on the deck 

There was nothing more to be done now, except save 
himself, and that had to-be accomplished, if at all, in a 
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great hurry. He flung himself down and reached the 
“ Ailsa's"" deck with considerably more haste than dignity. 
Almost before he could regain either his feet or his senses, 
the French boat had disappeared under the heavy, grey 
swells of the fog-wreathed sea, and all that remained of 
her above the surface was the wreckage which still cum- 
bered the ** Ailsa's " bows, and the dishevelled and dripping 
men of her crew, who had been saved from the wreck. 

The big fellow who was Terry’s particular acquisition 
took some time to recover. He lay huddled on the deck, 
and the skipper of the ** Ailsa " decided that he must have 
had a severe blow on the head. 

But presently he sat up and stared about him with big, 
blue eyes, which were rather vacant and appallingly 
solemn in their expression. He was & huge, hulking 
Breton lad of about seventeen, with & broad, pale face and 
tow-coloured hair, and when he scrambled clumsily to 
his feet, he towered above both Terry and Steve. 

The skipper of the French schooner, a dark, monkey- 
like man, began to talk to the lad in his own language, 
and he answered in monosyllables, still staring about him 
blankly. Presently he slouched across the deck and stood 
beside Terry, looking at him dumbly, with a queer, dog- 
like expression in his eyes. And where Terry went, he 
followed for the remainder of the day. 

After many futile attempts, Terry gave up the effort to. 
communicate with him in despair. 


“It’s no use ! " he declared to Steve, as the pair turned. 


in that evening. '' He only stares at me like an idiot—-- 
and I'm not at all sure that he isn’t one ! ” 

“Well, the poor beggar was about knocked silly," 
Steve remarked. *' And the French skipper says he doesn't 
know a single word of English.” 

"Not even his own name!” 
Terry grumbled. “I asked him 
that half a dozen times." 

. "It's something that sounds 
like ‘Jim ’—the little black chap 
said." 

"Jim! ‘Sunny Jim,’ eh,—I 
don't think ! " and both boys burst 
out laughing as they remembered 
the portentous solemnity of the 
Breton sailor. 

"I shouldn't think he's ever 
smiled in his life," Terry groaned. 
" But I wish to goodness he'd leave 
off dogging me about—it gets on 
my nerves ! ” 

"That's just his gratitude, old 
chap ! " Steve declared. ‘‘ The little 
fellow told him you'd saved his 
life." 

. "Then, I wish to goodness he'd go 
and be grateful somewhere else ! 
I never saw such a scowling, sulky- 
looking beggar—anyone 'ud think. 
he hated me, to look at him ! " 

“Oh, he can't help that! It’s 
the way his face is made," Steve 
decided. “ An’ if you wil go 
saving people's lives, you'll have 
to put up with the consequences 
Oh, shut it, Terry! "That boot 
caught my ear!" i 

“I meantit to!” Terry growled 
as he crawled slowly into his 
bunk. 

The fog had cleared to a certain 
extent next day, but it still hung 
round in wreaths and banks, and 
the weather remained most bitterly 
cold, for there were icebergs in 
the neighbourhood, freezing the 
air. 

With the queer adaptability and 
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philosophy of those who follow the sea, the crew of tho 
French boat settled down to share in the work of the 
“ Ailsa,” and to take their part in the fishing operations. 

The Breton lad persisted in dogging Terry's footsteps, 
and dumbly assisting in any job upon which the Irish 
boy .was engaged, but he was still absolutely unapproach- 
able by means of speech, and still stared blankly, when 
addressed, with a sullen scowl. 

To Terry’s intense disgust, late on the afternoon of 
the second.day after the wreck, he found himself alone 
with the Frenchman in the “ Ailsa’s”’ dory, or rowing-boat, 
lopping up and down in the grey, oily sea, and pulling in 
cod as fast as his frozen fingers would permit. 

It was generally Steve who accompanied him on these 
occasions, and Terry, missing his usual partner, was not 
at all disposed to be amiable to ‘‘Sunny Jim," who, as 
he decided, was infinitely worse than no companion at 
all. ; 

It was bitingly cold, and Terry had forgotten his mittens. 
The cold, clammy fish were abominable to handle, and 
his stiff fingers could scarcely feel the lines. 

And ther the fog came down again, suddenly and 
silently. 

Terry happened to glance up, and gave a startled 
exclamation. 

“ Hullo! Where's the ‘ Ailsa’? I'd never noticed it 
was getting thick—here, Jim, which way must we row ? " 

Jim only stared vacantly and shook his head, but whether 
in answer to the question, or because he simply did not 
understand, it was not easy to decide. 

"Oh, bother! I forgot you weren't any more use 
than a figurehead ! " Terry exclaimed disgustedly, and, 
taking up the oars, he began to row vigorously in what 
he hopefully believed might be 
the right direction. 

After ten minutes or so, how- 
ever, there was still no sign of the 
“Ailsa,” and once more Terry tried 
to communicate with the French 
boy, shouting at the top of his 
voice in the effort to make him 
understand. 

“< Ailsa’! Where ? " he bawled. 
"Savvy ? Sheep—where ? ”’ 

But “‘Sunny Jim" only shook 
his head and stared more vacantly 
than ever. 

" Oh—-of course, if you won't 
try to understand 7 Terry ex- 
claimed, and began to row again 
with all his might. 

No sign of the “ Ailsa” came 
to guide them out of the thickening 
fog, which now was darkened, also, 
by the falling night. Terry 
shipped his oars and looked round 
with a feeling of despair. 

“ I daren't go on rowing when I 
don't know the direction," he mut- 
tered. '*'I may be going wrong all 
the time. We'd better wait a bit 
and see what happens." 

What happened was exactly 
nothing at all—unless a general 
thickening of the fog can be 
counted. From this and that direc- 
tion fog-horns sounded faintly at 
intervals, but all sense of locality 
is lost in a dense fog, and although 
Terry would row first one way, then 
another, these efforts only served 
to make him lose his bearings more 
completely than before. 

The darkness and the cold grew 
more and .more intense. Terry 
would have liked to keep on 
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rowing, just for the sake of th» exercise and warmth, 
but he dared not run the risk. He beat his hands 


together, and slapped his chest, whilst Jim followed his 
example in the effort to keep up circulation. But 


gratlually Terry felt a rather pleasant sense of drowsiness. 


creeping over him; he sank down into the bottom of 
the boat and lay there, huddled together, half asleep. 

‘He was roused by the touch of an ice-cold hand thrust 
down between his neck and the back of his jersey. He 


started up and found the French boy crouched beside 


him, gesticulating and talking in his gruff, 
guttural voice. 

Terry knew that he ought to be grateful, 
and he tried to pull himself together and 
keep awake, but, after half-an-hour or so, 
the drowsy spell gripped him again, and 
this time ** Sunny Jim ” 
did not try to wake him. 
For he himself was lying 
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* He began to 
lower the dead 
weight down tc- 
wards the deck 
of the ‘ Ailsa’ ” (See page 114.) 
sprawled across the pile of dead cod in the bows of the dory. 

It was sheer good luck which sent the little boat drifting 
back towards her mother-ship. The fog lifted at dawn, 


and the French skipper’s keen eyes made out, from the 


deck of the **Ailsa," a black speck on the heaving, oily sea. 
Ha:f-an-hour later, the two boys were hauled on board, 
unconscious and helpless, stiff and numb with cold. 

The ** Ailsa’s " skipper shook his head as he looked at 
them. : 

" "They're pretty far gone," he said. ‘‘ I doubt if they'll 
pull through, poor chaps—frozen like that. Here, you 
fel »ws, carry them into the galley ; that's the warmest 
place, because of the stove. Wrap them up well, and if 


they come to themselves at all, make 'em drink something 
hot. But I doubt it's no good." | 


Bm 4 | both of you. 


Doo NOR 


indignantly. 


rage and fury. 
Let me get there, I say—let me come by the stove, too — 
I tell you that I'm freezing Xs 


THE BOY'S OWN PAPER 


- In spite of these gloomy forebodings, healthy boys of 
sixteen or seventeen are nearly as difficult to kill as nine-- 
lived cats. An hour or two later, Terry opened his eyes 
and blinked drowsily at the greasy, blackened walls and 
ceiling of the galley, and found Steve bending over him, 
with a smoking pannikin in his hand. 
The elder boy's honest, anxious face brightened, when 
he saw that Terry was conscious again. 
'" Ah, you're better!" he said. ‘ That’s bully, old 
son—here, drink a drop of this. No—don’t move—keep 
l the rugs and blankets well round 
you. 


Jim's come to himself, too 
—you'll be as right as rain now, 
Ill have to be off 
now, for a bit—but you try to go 
to sleep. That'll fix you up." | 

Left alone, and disinclined for 
sleep, Terry soon discovered a dis- 
tinet cause for annoyance. 

His limbs still felt. numb and 
stiff with cold ; his feet and hands 
had little or no feeling; he longed 
to warm himself through and 
i through in front of a good fire. 

SOUS E And yet here they had dumped 
ARD ANNUM SSO him down, like a rolled-up cocoon, 
almost as far away from the stove 
as possible. 2 oM! 

He could see the glow of it at 
the other end of the tiny galley, but 
he could feel practically no warmth 
—although most people would 
have said that the air was stuff 
in the extreme. . i 

'" Its a beastly shame,” the boy 
grumbled to himself.- 

“TIl try and get nearer— I'm 
bothered if I don't." . | 

Terry managed to wriggle slowly 
and painfully out of some of his 
enveloping rugs and blankets, and 
began to crawl towards the stove. 
. As he did so, he realised that 
the French boy, too, was awake and 
staring at him in his usual vacant, 
half-stupid way, but he pushed 


eA D past the hulking, muffled figure 
S VNR MUS F and lay down before the stove, 
5 —' Ae stretching out his stiff hands 
s EL J thankfully towards the warmth. 

td He had only been there a few . 


minutes, when he heard a movement 
behind him and guessed that Jim, 
also, was seeking a warmer place. 
He moved partly aside—rather 
grudgingly, it must be confessed, 
for the stove was very small, and 
there was not room for two persons 
quite close beside it. 

Evidently the Frenchman had 
seen this too, for he caught Terry 
by the arm, in a fierce, clumsy grip, 


and began to drag him aside. 


" Here—what are you doing?” the boy exclaimed, 
“Leave me alone, wil you?" - 


But the other only dragged at him more violently, 


talking the while in his hoarse, incomprehensible patois. 
Terry resisted fiercely, but he was helpless against Jim's 
size and strength, and he found himself swept away like 
à baby, pushed into the cold, beyond the stove's radius, 
whilst the French boy coiled his big, hulking body round, 
so that he monopolised every scrap of heat. 


" You brute!” Terry was almost sobbing now, with 
" You great bully—you selfish beast | 


He beat on Jim’s broad back with. àll the power of his 
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feeble hands, dragged at his jersey frantically, but the 
other never stirred. He lay heavy and inert, a great lump 
of a fellow, his sulky face turned towards the heat of the 
stove, which he was cutting off entirely from poor, wretched 
Terry. 

The boy was too weak and exhausted to fight long. 
Presently he sank down in a huddled heap, and it was 
Rs that the French captain found him, half.an-hour 
ater. 

He had more knowledge of doctoring than the skipper 
of the “Ailsa” possessed, and he knelt down beside 
Terry with quite a professional air, to examine him 
attentively. 

"So! You will do ver’, ver well!” hie exelatmed: 
with great satisfaction. '*' There is no bad fros'bite—no 
sign of gangrene, which I fear. You will not lose your 
feet—your 'ands—no ! " : 

" It's no thanks to that brute there, then!” 


Terry 


broke out sullenly, jerking his head towards Jim’s muffled | 


back. “ He pushed me away—he wouldn't let me get 
near the stove to warm myself E 

The Frenchman gave a sharp exclamation and raised 

his hands. 

| *'The stove! I did not see—he is lying there! 
What madness he broke off and went to kncel 
beside the other boy, with & very anxious expression on 
his dark face. 

Terry saw Jim move, heard him say something in a low 
tone, and a conversation followed which was utterly 
incomprehensible to him, whilst the Frenchman was 
examining the elder boy's hands and fcet, giving now and 
then quick ejaculations. 

Presently he turned back towards Terry, shaking his 
head. 

" He will lose 'is toes—the fingers of one hand—nothing 
can save them ! " he cried. “And it may be worse—ah, 
I fear it may be worse! It is a bad business—a ver’ bad 
business ! ” 


Ah ! 


3? 


. It’s—it’s 
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“ He ought to do better than me,” Terry said, “he had 
all the warmth ——" 

The Frenchman flung up his hands again. 

“Ah! Do vou not understan’ ! " he said with an im- 
patient exclamation. ''That is jus’ the ba:tness—tie 
trouble! If you have fros’bite, you mus’ not go near 
to ’eat—to a fire. It is madness—it make gangrene—it is 
the ver’ worst thing possible.” 

“I didn’t know Terry muttered sullenly. 
Jim didn't either, I p ao 

“ Ah, but he did know !” the Frenchman interrupted. 
“That is why he do it—why he push you away—he tell 
me so jus! now. He could not make you understan'—it 
was impossible—so he do the only thing he can—he tako 
your place, to save you from the danger. Oh-—he is 
grateful, that Jeem—you save his life before—on the 
sheep—he save your's now—although you did not under- 


“ And 


. Stan." 


“No, I didn't understand—till this minute," Terry 
said unsteadily.. “But now—oh, sir, you must save him ! 
awful that he should have done it for my sake — 
and I was such a beast to him !’ 

- * Tt was only that you did not know," the little French- 
man said kindly. ‘‘And—it is certain that I will do the best 
I can." 

Even that best could not save the toes of poor Jim's 
right foot, and two of his fingers. But he pulled through 
with his life—thanks to the Frenchman’s rough skill and 
Terry’s indefatigable nursing. During the fortnight which 
followed, the two boys became fast friends and grew to 
understand each other, in more ways than one—for under- 
standing is never merely a question of language. 

“ And he doesn't look stupid any longer, Steve!” 
Terry said proudly. “It was only that the poor old chap 
didn't know what we were talking about. He's learnt four 
more English words to-day, and he was laughing over ’em 
like anything. My w ord—he was Sunny Jim, and no 
mistake ! ” 


My Little List——- 


(With apologies to Gilbert.) 


LITTLE while ago, when the Summer Term began, 
A I made a little list ; 
| - - Yes, a little private list. 
And everyone who irritates me, be he child or man, 
I've got him on the list — 
He's down upon my list. 
The prefects, giving fags like me a lot of beastly lines, 
The brainy lads who talk of nothing else but cos and sines. 
Smith minor who throughout the term for Mammy loudly pines, 
They're all upon my list, 
They'll none of them be missed. 


The chap who thought of “aw ishing "—well, of course, you'l 
find him there, 
I've got him on my list, 
He's there upon my list. 
The super-knut who will persist in oiling back his hair, 
Oh, he's upon the list, 
I've got him on my list. 


^ The lazy loafing wasters who think cricket is a bore, 


The fellows who at dead of night do nothing else but snore, 
. The masters who give two hours’ homework—sometimes even 
more— 
'They're all upon my list, 
For they'd none of them be missed. 


Some gilded members of the Sixth wear simply ghastly ties, 
And they’re upon the list, 
They’re there upon my list. 

And others swot for hours to win the Greek or Latin prize— 
I've got them on the list, 
They’re down upon my list. 

The fellows who, at Sports, will grumble when they lose a race, 


The chaps who say ‘ 
got a place ; 


' T aren't" and * Didn't ought "—they've 


But the keeper of the Tuck Shop— well. we'd miss his jolly face— 
He's NOT there on my list, 
For I'm sure he would be missed ! 


J. G. H. Purvrs. 


THERE are several.notable anniversaries occurring this month, 
but I only purpose to refer to one in my editorial notes. On 


December 11, 1822, just a hundred 

"THE LION years ago, there was born in Ireland— 
OF THE at Lisburn, near Belfast —John Nicholson, 
PUNJAUB." who was destined in later years to play 


so heroic à part in the Indian Mutiny. 
In last year's volume, as you fellows will remember, there was a 
stirring serial by J. Claverdon Wood, entitled ‘‘ When Nicholson 
Kept the Border," a story which is now available in book form 
( B.O.P.” office, price 6s. net), and in this fine tale we have a 
graphic account of Nicholson’s work as a soldier and administra- 
tor in the Punjaub, under John Lawrence. If any boy has not 
read about * Jan Nikkulseyn," as his Sikh followers called him, 
I would urge him to read Claverdon Wood's story. 
wrote a little '* Life" of Nicholson myself, and I remember 
how impressed I was with the character and the exploits of this 
great man. Truly was he dubbed the “ Lion of the Punjaub,” 
for his personality was such that his name was revered by the 
natives for long years after his body had been laid to rest. : 

Claverdon Wood tells you some romantic stories of Nicholson 

in his fine story. Here are one or two more that come back to 
my mind. On one occasion, while in charge of the Bannu 
District, he was called upon to settle a complicated land dispute. ` 
A native, Alladid 
Khan by name, was 
accused of having 
seized the inheri- 
tance of his orphan 
nephew, to whom 
he had acted as 
g ardian during 
the boy’s minority. 
As is the case in 
such disputes, there 
was much hard 
swearing on both 
sides, but Alladad 
Khan seemed to 
possess the stronger 
case. Nicholson 
was frankly per- 
plexed, but he had 
strong reasons for 
believing that the 


youth, Alladad 

Khan's former A “ B.O.P.” Maze. 

ward, was in the 
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plan in order to 
One morning, therefore, Alladid Khan and his neighbours 
were greatly concerned at seeing their lord's famous white 
mare grazing untethered on a piece of grass on the outskirta , 


upon 


of the village. This meant a fine or a whipping at least for some- 
one, 80 the party resolved to drive the animal to the next village 
and let the people there bear the brunt of their master's wrath. : 
The mare was accordingly turned into the road, but Alladid 
Khan and his followers had not proceeded far before they saw 
Nicholson himself fastened with ropes to & tree ! 

When, with trembling hands, they went to release him, 
Nicholson asked in a stern voice, '* Whose land is this I am on ? "* 

“ It belongs to Alladid Khan, my lord," replied one man. | 

The piece of ground in question was the actual plot in dispute 
between uncle and nephew. At the assertion just made Alladid 
Khan promptly: and fearfully denied ownership. “ Nay, it is 
not mine, my lord," he protested. ‘‘ It is my nephew's: Of a 
truth, lord, it is not mine ! ” : 

^ Will you swear it is so?” demanded Nicholson. And 
Alladid Khan swore by all he held most sacred that the land 
was his nephew's. This statement was all that Nicholson 
wanted; and, having now several witnesses to the other's 
denial, he permitted himself to be unbound. m modes 

I like, too, that dramatic scene at Jalandhar, when Nicholson 
put his foot firmly 
on the flame of re- ` 
bellion that 
spurting up in the 
city. Mutiny was 
rampant among the 
native troops there 
when the General 
(Nicholson had 
been appointed 
Brigadier - General 
by this time—June, 
1857) reached the 
place. The sepoys 
swaggered openly 
H - Home in the streets, 
and boasted that 
the reign of the 
sahibs was over. 
The Commissioner, 
Major Lake, called 
a durbar, & council 
at which Nicholson 
was invited to be 
present, to meet 
the officers of th« 
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Kapurthala troops. The General attended, and his quick eye 
noted that at the close of the ceremony Mehtab Singh, a native 
officer, was leaving the room with his 
shoes on. This was an act that implied 
great disrespect. The late Lord Roberts, 
to whom Nicholson was always a hero, 
tells a graphic story of what happened. 

* Stalking to the door, Nicholson," he says, '' put himself in 
front of Mehtab Singh, and waved him back with an air of 
authority. The rest of the company then passed out, and when 
they had gone Nicholson said to Lake, * Do you see that Gencral 
Mehtab Singh has his shoes on ?' Lake replied that he had 
noticed the fact, but tried to excuse it. Nicholson, however, 
speaking in Hindustani, said, ' There is no possible excuse for 
such an act of gross impertinence. Mehtab Singh knows per- 
fectly well that he would not venture to step on his own father'a 
carpet save barefooted, and he has only committed this breacb 
of etiquette to-day because he 
thinks we are not in a position 
to resent the insult, and that he 
can treat us as he would not 
have dared to do a month ago.’ 
Mehtab Singh looked extremely 
foolish, and stammered some kind 
of apology; but Nicholson was 
not to be appeased, and con- 
tinued, ‘If I were the last En- 
glishman left in Jalandhar, you 
should not come into my room 
with your shoes on!’ Then, 
politely turning to Lake, he 
added, ‘I hope the Commissioner 
will now allow me to order you 
to take your shoes off and carry 
them out in your own hands.’ 
Major Lake assented, and the 
crestfallen General left the room 
as he was bidden, passing out, 
s1oes in hand, in the sight of his 
feilow-officers." 

The effect of Nicholson’s firm 
attitude was at once apparent in 
the city. The current of public 
feeling changed and the natives 
were -made to realise that the 
British ra? was by no means in as 
tottering a condition as they had 
supposed. 

Sir Henry Newbolt, by the 
way, has written a fine poem on 
this -.incident—‘'A Ballad of 
John Nicholson." Some of you 
fellows ought to learn it for a 
recitatior, 


JOHN NICHOLSON 
AND GENERAL 
MEHTAB SINGH. 


* * * 


In our last volume (Vol. XLIV., 
page 673) there appeared a short 
article entitled “ A Mystery of 
the Indian Ocean," in which an 
account was given of the island 
of Kerguelen Land. A corre. 
spondent writes me that the 
article was not strictly accurate, and makes the following 
correction which I have not had an earlier opportunity to print. 
He says :— 

" Kerguelen was not discovered by & 
Dutchman, but by a Frenchman, and 
it is not a British possession, as it was 
formally annexed by France in 1893. It 
is 80 named after its discoverer, Vice-Admiral Kerguelen- 
Trémarec, one of the nobles of Brittany, whom the French 
Government sent with two ships on a voyage of discovery in 
the seas around the South Pole; they sailed from L'Orient on 
May 1, 1771. His instructions were to search for the very 
large continent to the south of the islands of St. Paul and Am- 
sterdam, to find a harbour, and to land there and enter into 
commercial relations with the inhabitants—for France had then 
lost Canada, and this new continent, in which the French believed, 
was to replace it. Kerguelen sighted the island on February 12, 
1772, and the captain of his second ship, Count de St. Allouarne, 
went ashore in Sea Lion Bay and took possession of ‘ La France 
Australe. Bad weather prevented a longer stay, and Kerguelen 
hurried home with a glowing description of the new country 
and was again sent out to his land of promise with a group of 


"A MYSTERY 
OF THE 
INDIAN OCEAN." 


Pleasant Reflections. 
The cannibal chief catches sight of the tribal cooking-pot. 
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intending colonists, sailing on March 26, 1773. They reached 
their destination in December to find ' La France Australe ' so 
stormy, cold and sterile that they soon returned to the ships 
and left it in disgust. 

“ In 1776 it was visited by Captain Cook who called it Desola- 
tion Island, and found its native cabbage, the only Pringlea, 
which was so named by Robert Brown after Sir John Pringle, 
then President of the Royal Society. Brown received the Copley 
medal for, amongst other matters, his observations on Captain 
Cook's account of the means by which he kept his crews from 
scurvy. There are no winged insects on Kerguelen Island, 
and the plant has become modified for fertilisation by the wind, 
acquiring exserted anthers and long filiform stigmatic papille, 
but it still retains traces of its descent from insect-fertilised 
ancestors, for while on the great part of the island ‘it is devoid 
of petals, it occurs abundantly with petals in sheltered 
places." 

I am obliged to my correspon- 
dent for the above facts, which 
throw more interesting light upon 
a remarkable island. 


* * + 


Now for a note abé@ut next 
month's number of the ** B.O.P.," 
the January issue. 
Perhaps the most 


A WORD attractive item will 
ABOUT NEXT be * How to Give 
. MONTH’S i Xm 

NUMBER. ^? Conjuring Enter- 


tainment," byArthur 
Ainslie, illustrated. 
Boys with a taste for sleight-of- 


hand will find some excellent 
tricks here explained. The 
number will also include: * War 


Memorials to Famous Players ” 
(illustrated) ; ''Ju.jitsu Physical . 
Training " ; '' Captain of Footer " 
(part 3); “ A Wireless Set, and 
How to Make It” (illustrated); 
and three short stories; '' Blun- 
dell's Sister " (part 1 of a humour- 
ous school story by John Ll. 
. Roberts); ‘‘ Shute Shelve” (a 
story of the days of Judge 
Jeffries, by A. Sercombe Griffin); 
and * Buckner's Island " (a tale 
of a cruise and of a pirate, by 
E. Charles Vivian). Then, of 
course, there will b? given further 
instalments of the three splendid 
serials now running in the 
“ B.O.P.” And—oh, yes '—I in- 
tend to start a new “ Picture 
Story Wanting Words" com- 
petition, with many splendid 
prizes. And, for the benefit of 
the ho-t of enthusiastic philatelic 
readers, I may add that the 
“ B.O.P.” Stamp Corner next 
month will contain a special 
“type” set of stamps depicting 
native craft. These “type” sets, of which several have been 
already given, have attracted wide attention, I find, in the 
philatelic world. Look out for this January number, you 
fellows. You will recognise it at once by the humorous 
* amateur conjurer " coloured cover design, specially drawn by 
Thomas Henry. Order it from your newsagent or bookseller 
in good time, and so make sure of your copy. 
* * * 


Lastly, I want to note that the winner of the ‘‘Standard Ball" 
Competition announced by Messrs. Lyall Willis & Co., some months 
back, in the "B.O.P.," was Mr. Penn Williams, Newport, Mon. Here 
is his prize-winning testimonial in verse:— . 

“Ive been bumped on pitches in plenty, 

And cut by batsmen galore ; 

Ive been ‘skied’ without pain or pity, 
And chased by the youngsters a score. 

And often I’ve smashed a wicket, 
And crashed to the boundary wall; 

For a month I've stood the racket, 
But Pm still a Standa-d Ball." 
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CHAPTER V. 


BRIGSON'S PARLOUR PASTIME. 

EFF entered the dining-hall a full ten minutes 
after the rest of the school had taken their 
places for tea, and only to find that there 
had been no necessity for risking that 

perilous short cut. Eden had evidently spoken 


to the Head, and explained matters to the 
master on duty. 
“ All right, Elston,” murmured Mr. Routh, as 


the late comer advanced to offer his excuses. 
“Take your seat." 

As Jeff obeyed the order, it was strange that no 
inquiring glance was cast at him by brother 
Felix, who seemed so lost in his own thoughts 
as to have no consciousness of what was going 
on around him. The face of Hampden, at the 
historical moment when he decided not to pay 
ship-money, might have worn an expression 
similar to that now visible on the countenance | 
of Elston II., to account for which some brief l 
relation must be given of matters which had transpired 
during the last three days. 

On Thursday, as soon as morning school was ended, five 
boys lingered in the quad and formed themselves into a 
group. They were the unfortunates whose names had been 
entered, half-an-hour before, in Mr. Pawle’s black note- 
book, and the object of their meeting was to discuss who 
was to blame? ` 

“Well, you can’t say it was my fault,” 
“I didn’t start the rag.” 

“It was Elston’s doing,” asserted Arling II. 
knocked my pen out of my hand.” 

* You leant back and brandished it in my face,” snorted 
Felix. ‘I'll bet you wouldn't find such an idiotic thing 
as a sky-blue penholder in a girls’ school. I suppose it’s 
the sort of thing poets use, and you lend it to your brother 
when he writes rotten poetry for the Chronicle.” 

" Elston's mad; he ought to be destroyed before he 
bites somebody," declared Latimer. 
why Jake and Brigson should: have butted in.” 

“Well, who butted in first ?—Y ou did!” protested 
Jake. “I shouldn't have moved if you hadn't, but I 
thought two against one wasn't fair." 

For some minutes the dispute was continued with 
increasing warmth, Arling and Latimer endeavouring to 
prove that they were being punished for the sins of Elston, 
Jake and—''of course ’’—Brigson, who, for their part, 
refused to admit that they had done anything amiss. It 
seemed that the person really to blame was Mr. Pawle, for 
having returned to the class-room sooner than there was 
any need for him to have done. 

* It's no use talking," said Brigson, : as the gathering 
prepared to disperse. ‘‘ We've got that impot to write, 
and I’m going to start on mine now." 

Latimer and Arling strode off arm-in-arm, convinced 
that they were the victims of a piece of wanton hooliganism. 

“ Elston's getting as bad as his brother," growled Arling. 
“ He seems to think he's boss of the whole place.” 

" Brigson and Jake are just about as bad," 


said Brigson. 
ic He 


replied 
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“ There was no reason — 


Latimer. ‘‘ They’re always ragging and making a row. 
Decent chaps can’t live in peace when they’re anywhcre 
about." 

“Well, I'm not going to stand it," declared Arling. 
"It's time someone showed those fellows they can't do 
just what they like." 

That the speaker meant what he said was shown that 
same evening when, soon after tea, Brigson burst into the 
Upper Fourth clasa-room. 

“ Who says Badminton ? " he cried. 

“I don't!" shouted Arling II. ‘‘ How is anyone to 
read or. write letters, I'd like to know, with you fellows 
racketing about like a lot of wild Indians ? " 

This protest, however, was uttered in vain, and the next 
moment Arling was pushed unceremoniously out of the way 


-by boys who chose to join in a pastime which the festive. 


Brigson had invented and given to the world the previous 
day. The game was played with a shuttlecock, and thin 
books for racquets, while a piece of string, stretched acrcss 
the room, served as a net. Desks and benches impéding 
the free movement of the players gave to the sport some 
flavour of an obstacle race. There were frequent disputes 
as to whether the shuttlecock had passed over or under the 
string, also demands to know who was keeping the score, 
when various totals were shouted in as many different 
voices. A person named Orme came into action with a 
large atlas, which he wielded with both hands. In a 
moment of excitement he smote Felix on the head, and 
would probably have done further damage had not his 
ponderous, but rather ancient, weapon come to preces 
and dissolved in a shower of loose pages. 
. * My racquet's broken ! " gasped Orme. 
another, somebody." 

The game lasted till the bell rang for prep., and the next 
evening Brigson made the same inquiry : 

“Who says Badminton ? " 

A shrill protest was instantly made by Arling II, 
supported by Latimer and Plum, the last-named having 
been persuaded to ally himself with the friends of peace 


“Chuck me 
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and quiet. Finding that no notice was taken of their 
objection, they all three marched solemnly out of the room. 
The sport was even more noisy than it had been on the 
previous evening, largely owing to the fact that Brigson 
had invited Chudley, from the Lower Fifth, to take part. 

" Now, my hearts of oak," cried Chudley, addressing the 
members of the side he had agreed to captain. “ Come 
on, we'll show them some style."  : | 

Play soon waxed fast and furious. There were frequent 
collisions, and & constant bumping against desks, the 
shock causing black rivulets to flow down from ink-wells. 
Two mild and inoffensive youths who were endeavouring 
to play a game of chess suddenly had their pieces scattered 
in all directions, as Brigson sat down in the middle of the 
board, having just brought off & splendid back-handed 
return. | mr M TEE 

“Well done, Briggy !" shouted Jake. “That’s the 
stuff to give 'em. Here, who's been chucking these beastly 
chessmen all. over the room ? " he added a moment later, 
as his foot slipped on a pawn. ^ Nearly threw me down.”’ 

The fun was at its height when Chudley, in bringing off 
a smashing stroke, hit the string ; for a few seconds play 
was continued, then there was a pause. 

** What's become of the net ? " panted Orme. 

“ Why, it's snapped off close to the nail," cried Felix. 
“Give me a lift up, somebody, and I'll mend it." 

He was hoisted on the top of a nest of lockers, and had 
scarcely reached this elevated position when the door 
opened, and Morgan, one of the prefects, entered the room. 

Since the net.string was trailing out of sight on the 
floor, and the shuttlecock was in Brigson's pocket, there 
was nothing visible to afford an explanation 
of the noise which had brought the prefect 
on the scene. He glared round the room, 
then caught sight of Felix, perched aloft 
on the lockers. 

** Come down from there, Elston.’ 

Felix dropped to the floor like a ripe apple 
falling from a tree. 

* Why on earth are you 
fellows kicking up this 
infernal din ? " demanded 
the prefect. “I heard 
you from my study— 
thought the place was on 
fire. Just stop it, and 
keep quiet. Here,Chudley. 
you don’t belong to this 
division, so clear out." 

The Fifth Form visitor 
obeyed the order, and 
Morgan followed him out 
into the passage. In the 
class-room there was a 
brief silence, nearly every- 
one being short of breath. 

"That's all for to- 
night," said ^ Brigson. 
** We'd better wind up the string.” 

“I believe it was Arling's doing," 
growled Felix. “ You may depend 
he sneaked off, and pitched some 
tale into Morgan to get the game 
stopped." 

Arling II, however, had done 
nothing of the kind: He had been 
down in the cloak-room discussing 
a plan of campaign with Latimer 
and Plum. Next morning they 
began to buttonhole various mem- 
bers of the Upper Fourth and 
ascertain their views. The result 
of this canvass was that, late on 
Saturday afternoon, a notice was 
pinned up on the inside of the 
classroom door. It ran as 


, 
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follows :— 


“ All members of Four A are requested to come to this 
room after tea to decide a matter of importance.” 


It was this notice which sọ oceupied Felix’s thoughts 
that he failed to notice Jeff’s late arrival in the d ining-hall. 
He had recognised the handwriting on the half-sheet of 
note-paper, and he guessed what it meant. . 

“ All right, young Arling,” he said to himself as he 
glowered into his tea-cup. “If you think you're going 
to lay down the law, you'll find you're jolly well mistaken." 

On leaving the dining-hall, instead of loitering about 
ii the basement or corridors, all the members of Four A 
made their way to their class-room. In a few minutes, 
save for two boys who were on the sick list, the muster 
was complete. 

" What's up ? ” inquired a voice. 

“ I vote Greenway takes the chai, cried Arling II. 

Greenway, the head boy of the 
division, was a mild, studious 
youth who seemed to have joined 
the gathering from a sense of duty. 
He had evidently been informed 
beforehand of the part he was ex- 


\ - hb à 


Lj 


“He glared round the roem, then caught sight of Felix, perched 
the lockers 
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pected to play, and, as no opposition was offered, he 
' assumed the office and dignity of chairman by the simple 
process of hoisting himself on to the front desk, where he 
sat with his feet resting on the bench. 

“ Ahem !—Order, please,” he said. 

“ Hear, hear,” called out Jake encouragingly. 
old Greens.” 

“ I should like you to understand," began the chairman, 
“that this meeting has not been summoned by me. What 
I mean is, a number of fellows are anxious to——" 

"Look here, Arling," interrupted Felix suddenly. 
“ Who gave you leave to stick a notice up on that door ? ” 

"TI suppose I've a perfect right to do it if I choose,” 
was the reply. 

“You haven't, simply because no one's any right 
to plaster up notices all over the shop," cried Felix trium- 
phantly. ‘If Pawle came in, and saw the use you've 
been making of his door he'd request you to Lend over a 
desk. That’s what would happen to you, young feller- 
my -lad."' 

“ I need only detain you for a few moments,”’ Gontinuod 
the chairman, raising his voice. ''The reason you've 
been called together——”’ 

"lI suppose you were afraid to put your name to that 


“ Good 


- notice," barked Felix with complete disregard of the 
"chair." “Yah! why didn't you sign it ‘Weeping 
Willow’ ? ” 


“ Oh, shut up, Elston !" shouted Latimer. 
coat over his head, somebody, to keep him quiet.” 

“ The reason you've been called together is to answer a 
single question," yodelled Greenway, whose voice had 
recently broken and, was constantly flying up into an 
absurd falsetto. 
in this class-room ? ” 

‘“ Of course we are," answered Brigson.  ' Why not? 
It's a jolly good game—sort of parlour pastime you can 
play at home in the holidays.” 


“Put a 
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“ Most of the fellows don' t see why a few should kick à 


up a row every evening," explained the chairman. 


CHAPTER 


‘* Are we going to have Badminton played : 


THE BOY'S OWN PAPER 


* Well, they can all join thé club," replied Brigson. 
"There's no charge. I provide the shuttlecock, and you 
can pick up a racquet anywhere.” 

Arling, Latimer, and Plum made sounds like a menagerie 
at feeding time; Felix counter-attacked by shrieking 
“Weeping Willow !—Weeping Willow !—Weeping Willow ! 
as fast as he could get the words out of his mouth. It was 
nearly half & minute before order was sufficiently restored 
for the chairman to make himself heard. 

" I'll put it to the vote by a show of hands," he said. 
“ Those who want Badminton and those who don't." 

“Thank you," he continued after the count had been 
made. ‘The 'againsts' have it. There's to be no more 
Badminton in this class-room. Fellows who want to 
play will have to find some place down in the basement.” 

Cheers and counter cheers drowned the end of this 
announcement. 

“ Oh, all right," growled BHO: “Tl take jolly good 
care I'll never do anything to amuse you fellows again.” 

He elbowed his way through the crowd, and stalked 
out of the room, followed by Felix and Jake. 

“ We can't play down in the basement," exclaimed Jake 
as the trio came to a halt. ‘I vote we go back and start 
a game in the class-room.”’ 

" No, we can't do that," objected Brigson. ‘‘ Greenway 
can claim the majority's against us. If there was a row 
he'd complain to Eden, and I should be invited to éall on 
the pre's. some evening, in the Upper Sixth class-room.”’ 

‘If you ask me my opinion," began Felix. **I should 
say it's all young Arling's doing. He got hold of Latimer 
and Plum, and they think they’re going to rule the whole 
place and have things just as they like. Arling’s like his 
brother, afraid to put his name to things he’s written. 
But those three chaps aa t think r m going to obey 
their orders." Y 

“ Nor me, either,” boennted Julie: | Ter S 

** No fear!" scoffed Brigson.  ''Let die iý it on— 
if they do we'll simplý go for them. - It w rouldn’ t take much 
to upset their little scooter.’ 


- 


VI. 


AN UNKNOWN QUAN TITY. 


HE Elstons had been un- 
usually silent during tea, 
for. while Felix pondered 
over the notice on the 
class-room door, the elder 
brothers thoughts were 
occupied with his recent 
narrow escape. That he 
might have been landed in 
serious trouble was im- 
pressed on his mind by 
snatches of conversation 
which reached him from 
the table at which the pre- 
~ fects were seated. 


uU qma. =  "'Therell be a big 
Rather cold weather for a time bother the next time 
SSDOSMES: Yapton makes a com- 


plaint," Eden was saying. ‘‘The Head is just about 
fed up with it. We've got to warn the fellows not to give 
Yapton any real ground for bringing forward a fresh 
grievance.” 

“ But surely the Head doesn’t believe it was some chap 
in the school who smashed that greenhouse with a tip-cat ? ” 
growled Morgan. 

** Oh, no, of course Kelswick isn't going to swallow the 
tip-eat," laughed Eden. ‘‘ But I can tell you this," he 
continued in a more serious tone, ‘if any fellow was to 
smash a greenhouse, or do anything of that sort down at 
Bircroft, he'd get in a fearful row—might even mean that 
his people would be asked to remove him from the school." 


with a gulp of tea. 


J eff held his breath fora moment, then refreshed himself 
| When the meal was over he.informed. 
Eden that he had reached the station in time to restore 
the hand-bag to its owner, but he took care not to mention. 
what had happened on the return journey.. Yet the ex- 
perience had been so strange and nerve-racking that he 
longed to talk to someone about it. : Therefore, when 
Teal presently entered his study with a casual inquiry as 
to why he had been so late for tea, the impulse to unburden 
his mind was too strong to resist. 

“ Promise you won't repeat it if I tell you something,” 
he began. “It was my own fault, I suppose, but I had 
the narrowest escape of getting into & jolly old row that 
I've ever had in my life." 

He proceeded to give a brief account of his adventure. 

“ The thing I can’t understand is why that man should 
have let me off. I had a good look at him in the lamp- 
light, and I could swear I’ve never seen him before.” 

A ot some old. servant of yours, I Suppose. ] " queried 
Tea 

** Oh, bless vou, ho. Besides, the odd thing was he didn’t 
seem to speak like an ordinary gardener, yet that appears 
to be his job. He must have been there long enough to 
make friends with that beastly dog, or he wouldn't have 
been able to keep it under control." 

“ Have you ever been over your Uncle’s glue factory ? ” 

“ Oncc—what's that got to do with it?" | 

“It just struck me this chap might have been employed 
at the glue works, and seen you there," suggested Teal. 
* If so, he may have thought it was a chance of getting a 


reward out of your uncle;-who he'd know was rich enough 
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to fork out something handsome. This chap would no 
doubt make out he'd saved you from being torn to pieces 
by the dog." i 

* Oh, it can't be that," cried Jeff, horrified at the mere 
thought of Uncle Rupert receiving an account of the es- 
capade. ‘‘ It’s years ago since I went over those works, 
when I was quite a kid. It’s more hkely that he’s been. 
employed at some shop in the town, and that’s how he got 
hold of my name. Still, he’s an utter stranger to me. I 
can’t remember ever having seen or spoken to him before.”’ 

Teal sat thinking, at a loss to suggest any fresh answer 
to the problem. Presently his lips parted in a broad grin. 

** It's a good thing Arling didn’t sce you up that tree," 
he chuckled. 
another funny poem." . 

Jeff frowned, but remained silent. 
from the tale to which he had just listened. 
intimated, he had an axe of his own to grind, and this 


Teal’s mind wandered 


seemed a good opportunity to put a little more edge to the 


blade. 
'" I hear that Burge has offered to be fighting editor of 


the Chronicle," he murmured. “But Arling said that ho 


“ He fished out a florin, and thrust the coin into his rescuer's hand.” 
(See page 124.) 


"It would have given him the idea for 


As has been: 


faneied your bark was worse than your bite, so he wasn't 


at all nervous.” 

‘I wish Burge would mind his own business," said Jeff 
angrily. ‘‘ There’s no need for him to interfere.” 

'* So Arling seems to think," chuckled Teal. 

“ Oh, Arling needn’t suppose I've done with him," replied 
Jeff hotly. ‘‘ Just now he's on his guard. I'll give him a 
surprise one of these days—you see if I don't." | 

" Have you decided what you mean to do ? ”- 

“ No, not yet." | 

" He may tuin the tables on you by swearing that he 
never wrote the poem," said Teal,after a moment's thought. 

. ** I' m jolly sure he wrote it." | 

“ Yes, but you want to have some proof, or he may 
make you look foolish. White was the other editor, last 
term. He’d be almost sure to know who wrote those 
verses, and I daresay he'd tell you, if you got his address 
and sent him a letter. You needn't let him see you're in 
a rage about it—make out you've got a bet on with some 
one as to whether he or Arling was ‘ Weeping Willow.’ ” 

"It would be no good doing that. You may depend 
White wouldn't give Arling away." l ME 

“ Yes, but I think you want to 

make sure of your ground. Unless 
. you can prove that Arling wrote 
. the poem, he can always wriggle 
out by declaring ‘ Weeping Willow ’ 
was some other man." - | 

Teal became silent, 
gnawing his thumb. - 

“ Look here," he said suddenly. 
“Tve just thought of something. 
There's been no fresh number of the 
Chronicle since the one we're 
speaking about. Let's see, who 
prints the wretched thing?" 

“Why Honeybourne, in Castle 
Street." | 

"I thought so. Well, I don't 
see why we shouldn't go to Honey- 
bourne and ask for the manuscript 
from which they printed the last 
Chronicle. I don't suppose they'll 
have destroyed it. Ten chances 
to one but what it's knocking 
about somewhere in their office." 

“ But would they give it up ? " 

“Oh, yes," laughed Teal. “ If you 
like, I'l do the talking—make out 
I'm on the staff of the Chronicle, ` 
and a question had arisen about : 
some figures which were given in 
the last number. If it turns out 
that poem is in 'Arling's hand- 
writing, and we' could get hold 
of the original, it would be a 
jolly useful thing for you to 
have." 

“Not a bad idea, and you 
needn't give Honeybourne your , 
name," said Jeff, after à moment's 
reflection. ‘‘In the meantime, for 
heaven’s sake don’t go telling any- 
one that I was fooling about in . 
old Yapton's grounds this evening. 
There'd be a frightful shindy ; if it 
got to Eden's ears he'd report it to 
the Head." 

“Oh, you may trust me," replied 
Teal, as he rose from his chair and 
prepared to return to his own den. 
"I sha'n't tell anyone, and it's 
to be hoped that gardener chap 
doesn't. It seems to me he's 
the only person you have to 
fear." 


and sat | 
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Leave was obtained for a walk into town on Monday, 
after morning school. : 

“Shall we both go in ? " murmured Jeff, as they came 
to a halt outside the printers. 

‘“ No, you wait here; leave it to me," answered Teal. 

He stepped into the office, but two minutes later re- 
appeared with rather a crestfallen look on his face. 

“Got it ? " inquired Jeff. 

" No," returned the other, endeavouring to hide his 
discomfiture with a grin. “I saw old Honeybourne 
himself, and he seemed a bit surprised at my question. 
It appears they sent all the manuscript of the last Chronicle 
back with the proofs, so of course he hadn't got them. 
Stupid of me—I might have thought of that." 

“ D'you think he smelt a rat ? " 

“ Oh, no, I made out it was a mistake due to White, 
one of the former editors, having left; and that I'd put 
it right when I got back to the school." 

"Its to be hoped he won't tell Arling next time he 
comes to the office," said Jeff. He paused, then, lowering 
his voice, he added, '* I say, here's that man I was telling 
you about." 


Bowcher came swinging along the pavement with a 


brown paper parcel under his arm, evidently on his return 
from some errand on which he had been sent by his em- 
ployer. To the eye of a keen observer, most individuals 
are supposed to betray some sign of their calling, but it 
would have been a difficult matter to “ place" Bowcher. 
The black moustache, together with the man’s jaunty 
' carriage and the set of his square shoulders, seemed to 
suggest the ex-soldier. Yet it was hard to imagine such 
8 person conforming to strict military discipline. 

There was a gleam of recognition in his bright eyes as 
he came level with the two boys. 

" I say," began Jeff impulsively, '' I had to scoot off in 
such a hurry on Saturday evening I don't think I thanked 
you enough for what you did. It was jolly good of you." 

“ Oh, that's all right," returned the man with a smile. 


* That’s all right, only—you'd better not do it again. That 
dog's an ugly customer if you don't know him. He's 
generally kept chained up. It was the old man's fault 


he was loose.” 

* How long have you been at Mr. Yapton's ? " 

“ Me ?—why, about three weeks. I live at the Lodge, 
and give most of my time to trying to get the garden tidy 
again, though it's been let run wild so long it would be a 
job for a couple of men to get it strat again. However, 
such is life ! " 

Judging by the twinkle in his ey es, Bowcher found some- 
thing to be amused at, either in his present employment 
or the interest shown in him by the two boys. 

"I don't ever remember having seen you before you 
found me up that tree." said Jeff. “But I suppose I 
must have—you knew my name.” 
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“The dog didn’t give us a chance to be properly intro- 
duced to each other," laughed Bowcher. 

** My friend is the nephew of Rupert Walmer, the Patent 
Elastic Glue man," said Teal, anxious to test & theory of 
his own. * Perhaps you know him—Mr. Walmer, I mean.” 

“ No, I can't say I do, though of course everyone knows 
Walmer’s Glue from seeing the advertisement." 

As he spoke Bowcher produced a pipe from his pocket, 
and proceeded to load it with the last fragments of leaf and 
dust contained in a well-worn pouch. The action put a 
sudden idea into Jeft’s head. He fished out a florin, and, 
in a rather shamefaced manner, thrust the coin into his 
rescuer's hand. 

“I wish you'd get yourself some tobacco ; it’s the least 
you can let me do," he said in a tone which sounded half 
apologetic. *'I'd ask you to wait while I got it, but there 
might be a row if I were seen in a tobacconist’s shop." 

“No. I don’t like the idea of taking money from vou 
boys—young gentlemen, I suppose 1 should say," objected 
the man, at the same time attempting to return the coin. 

“Get away," laughed Jeff. *''It would have cost me a 
jolly sight more than two bob in doctor's bills if that 
dog had got hold of me.' 

“ I doubt if Mr. Yapton himself could have got him away 
from that tree," chuckled Bowcher; * but I can always 
manage a dog—do anything I like with old Nestor." 

He stood for a moment gazing at the florin, then apparently 
decided to accept the tip. ! 

“It's very kind of you,” he murmured in his deep voice. 
“I’m a single man, so my pipe's my only company at the 
Lodge. TU remember you when I'm having a whiff to- 
night before I turn in.' 

“Let me add a small contribution," said Teal pro- 
ducing a shilling. ‘It’s not much, but it'll help to keep 
the home fires burning, as the song says.” 

After some hesitation Bowcher accepted the gift; then 
for a few seconds he stood eyeing his two benefactors quietly. 

“It’s good of you," he muttered. “I daresay you d 
be a bit surprised if you knew just what I feel.” 

“Why ? " queried Jeff. 

* Oh, life's a queer game," was the reply. 
Ill tell you sometime. Well, I must be moving on. 
luck to you both, and many thanks." 

There was an odd suggestion of youth in the man's figuro 
as he strode away. The two seniors stood for a moment 
looking after him in silence. 

“I really felt I owed him something, but there was no 
need for vou to have forked out that bob," said Jeff. 

* I rather like the chap," answered Teal. “He's got a 
history, you may be sure. I'd ike to find out who he 1s, 
and where he comes frcm.” 

"I know what you mean," 
me to think who or what he can be. 
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“ Perhaps 
Good 


laughed Jeff. “It puzzles 
He’s X—the unknown 
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Jeffrey Elston nodded. 
“Thought very likely you would. 
look out for you, and we'll walk down together.” 


e RE you going to the lecture this afternoon ? " 
I asked Burge. 


Then, I'll 


The two seniors had drifted alongside each other in the 


flood of boys who, bareheaded and with books under their 
arms, were pouring across the quad at the close of morning 
school. On this particular Wednesday, as there was no 
football match on the fixture card, the majority of the 
Sixth had applied for and obtained permission to attend 
a lecture given that afternoon in the Town Hall by a famous 
explorer. 

* Right you are,” said Jeff. 

He was glad of the invitation, as, since the night when 
he had refused to take the “ fighting editor's D advice, 


he fancied Burge had been inclined to avoid him. In 
addition to this he had a vague impression that his growing 
intimacy with Teal was causing him to lose caste with the 
leading men of the school. 

** Some of the views he has to show must be extraordinary, 
according to what the papers say about them," went on 
Burge; “ but it’s Fallow, the man himself, I want to see. 
I've just been reading a book about his adventures in New 
Guinea." 

The pair walked on, talking pleasantly, until they entered 
the study corridor, when something caused Jeff's attention 
to wander from what his companion was saying. Away 
in the distance Arling stood talking to Eden, and on catching 
sight of the newcomers they both laughed. The senior pre- 
fect made some remark in an undertone, then, with a shruz 


‘of his shoulders, he swung round and entered his study. 
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7 Whats up now?” thought Jeff, with an instinctive 
feeling that he himself had been the subject of the joke. 
. When viewed at close range the smile on Arling's face 
looked a trifle scornful. He waited, standing in' the door- 
way of his study, till Jeff and Burge came level with him ; 
then he spoke. | S 

“I say, Elston—sorry I can't let you have the manu- 
script of the last Chronicle. It’s all been destroyed." 

'* I don't want it," growled Jeff, too astonished to think 
much what he was saying. His inclination was to push on 
and so avoid further talk, but, since Burge had come to a 
halt, he was obliged to do the same. 

** Are you sure you don't want it ? " queried Arling. 

** Of course I don't." 

“Then, my dear fellow, why did you go into town, and 
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ask  Honeybourne _ to 
| no give it to you?” — 

* "That's a lie," cried Jeff angrily. ''I've never spoken 
to Honeybourne in my life." 

. "My mistake," chuckled Arling. ‘‘I shouldn't have 
said it was you who spoke to Honeybourne; you got Teal 
todoitforyou. Still, it comes to the same thing in the end.” 

Jeff's cheeks reddened, but he remained silent. The 
attack had been so sudden and unexpected that his mind 
was in & whirl. He was vexed to think that Burgo was 
listening, and angry with Teal, who he imagined must have 
let the cat out of the bag. 

'" You see," continued Arling, “I went down to sce 
Honeybourne myself yesterday, and he told me all about 
_it. Of course I was anxious to know who was taking such 
an interest in the magazine. Honeybourne described the 
fellow who'd made the inquiry—said he'd got a sear on his 


** Hi, mister! What's that for?" demanded 
Horble, fiercely.” (See page 126.) 
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right cheek, just under his eye. Well, as there’s only one 
fellow in the school to whom that description applies, it 
was clear enough ; and, as I remembered seeing you and 


Teal start off together to walk into town on Monday morning, 


I guessed you were the fellow whom Honeybourne noticed 
standing outside his office window." 
“ You're jolly smart," said Jeff weakly. 
be a Boy Scout." 
“If you'd come to me I might have been able to give 


** You ought to 


you the information you were after, and so saved you a 


journey. What did you want to know ? " 

“Oh, I don't mind telling you," growled Jeff. 
wanted to see that poem—‘ An Extra Special.’ ” 

“ But you've read it in print." 

“ I wanted to see if it was in your handwriting." 

“ Were you going to offer me a guinea for the original 


«I 


- manuscript ? ” 


, 


"Oh, dry up," interposed Burge with a guffaw. “It 
seems to me the Chronicle wants a fighting 
editor after all, to keep order. * If you want 
peace, be prepared for war'—that's the 
saving, isn't it ?” l 
Without waiting for a reply he took hold 
of his companion’s arm and 
hauled him along .he passago 

" I hate that chap," mut- 
tered Jeff. ^| ^ ` | 

"It's you who are & fool 
for not letting the thing 
drop. - | cc 7c 

* He's a rotter; when you 
ask him a plain question he 
won't tell the truth." | 

“ Well, you yourself didn't 
seem over anxious to do 
that," said Burgedrily. '' You 
tried to make out you'd never 
been to Honeybourne's." 

*" Nothing of the kind; I 
said I hadn't spoken to him, 
and no more I had.” . -> 

“ You said you didn’t want 
the manuscript.” l 

“ I didn't want to have tho 
thing. I wanted to look at 
it.” | 

“Pon my word, Elston, I 
can't think what's taken you 
lately x 

Thoroughly out of temper, 
Jeff broke away from his 
companion and marched off 
| in high dudgeon. He flung 
! his books into his shelves, 

then went off. to find Teal, 
who was in his study. . 

** Arling's found out about 
our going to Honeybourne's," 
announced Jeff bluntly, and 

proeeeded to give a brief account of his passage-of- 
arms with the editor of the Chronicle. 

For & moment Teal's look was one of blank astonish- 
ment. Unconsciously he raised his hand, and passed his 
fingers over the scar on his cheek, the result of an injury 
received in childhood when he had fallen on a broken 
bottle. 

** Confound it, I forgot I was marked," he murmured, with 
a mirthless grin. “I shouldn't have thought Honey- 
bourne would have been sharp enough to notice it.” 

* It’s just like Arling," growled Jeff, who was ready to 
lay the blame for what had occurred on anyone but himself. 
“ Now he!ll think he’s scored off me again." 

“ Oh well, it can't be helped," returned Teal. “Wel 
get him yet. By the way, walk down to the lecture with 
me this afternoon ? ” | 

For a moment Jeff hesitated, remembering his promise 
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to Burge, but, after what had happened, that engagement 
might be looked upon as cancelled. 

* All right, I'll go with you. Look here, we needn't 
start till the ruck of the fellows have cleared off. I don't 
want Arling treading on my heels. I feel just now 
that, if he began being funny again, I should hit him in the 
eye." ` 

i During dinner Jeff paid little heed to the conversation 
going on around him. He was feeling vexed and humiliated, 
angry with Arling for having found out about the visit to 
Honeybourne's, and cross with Teal for having suggested 
the scheme. And at the bottom of his heart he was wroth 
with himself, feeling that he had acted in a way which 
must seem mean and paltry to the great Burge. 

On leaving the dining-hall he slipped away into an empty 
class-room, and there remained until, from a window 
which overlooked the quad, he saw Arling, Jordan and 
several other members of the Sixth cross the gravel on their 
way into town. Last of the straggling procession came 
Burge. He was walking by himself, and, from the glances 
he cast over his shoulder, seemed to be looking for a missing 
partner. | 

" He's wondering where I've got to," growled Jeff. 
'" If he wasn't a perfect ass he'd have understood that I 
shouldn't go with him after what he said. Calls me a liar. 
and thinks I shan't mind it in the least." 

It was about time now to join Teal, who was found 
waiting in his study. 

“ Thought you were lost," he said. ‘‘ However, we've 
got our tickets, and there's plenty of time. Burge was 
shouting for you just now. |. We'll give those chaps another 
Give minutes, then we shan't overtake them before we get to 
the hall." 

At last it was agreed that a start should be made. The 
two seniors passed Mr. Yapton’s front gates, and Jeff 
indicated the tree in which he had taken refuge from the 
dog. A few moments later they rounded a sharp corner 
into the Aberford Road. l 

“ I don't suppose it'll rain," Teal was saying. ‘ But I 
thought I might as well bring an umbrella. Hullo, here 
*omes the joker they call ‘ Bully-beef.’ ” 

The person alluded to, whose real name was Horble, 
was a red-faced, bullet-headed youth, whose age might 
have been between eighteen and twenty. Though too 
young to have served in the Great War, his nondescript 
attire included khaki breeches and puttees, which gave 
to his legs a somewhat martial appearance. He was carry- 
ing a basket, and at the same time reading a newspaper 
which he held roughly folded in his left hand. 

He advanced along the footpath never raising his eyes 
though he must have heard the sound of approaching foot- 
steps. Then, just when the two boys were close upon 
him he calmly put down his basket while he refolded his 
paper, thus blocking the whole of the 
sidewalk. Jeff stepped aside into the 
road, but Teal, incensed by what he 
chose to regard as a piece of deliberate 
rudeness, marched straight on. He gave 
the basket a kick; it overturned, and a 
deluge of small apples rolled over the 
footpath and trickled into the gutter. 

"Hi mister! What's that for?" 
demanded Horble fiercely. 

“You shouldn't block up the path," 
snapped Teal over his shoulder. ‘ I sup- 
pose you expect everyone but yourself 
to walk in the road." 

“ I don't expect folk to play football Poo 7. 
with my apples. 'Ow d'you think I'm — 
goin' to sell 'em when 'arf of 'em are 
plastered with mud." 

The verbal duel which followed was 
carried out at gradually increasing rango. 


“Just you stop—just you come back ! " 
yelled Horble. “ You've got to pay 
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Brave Rescuer: ‘‘ Reach me your hand, 
old chap, I'm glad I've come in time to save 
you from a watery grave | x 
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me for the damage you've done to these apples." 

"Pay you, indeed '—give them to the pigs. That's 
about all they're good for."' 

" Yah! You thinks because there's two on you that 
you can do or say what you like. You wait—I'll settle 
with you; I'll talk to you, my lad." 

“ I shouldn't have done that," growled Jeff as “ Bully- 
beef's " raucous shouts died away in the distance. 

“Why not? . He stuck his beastly basket down right 
in my way." 

“ You might have stepped over it. It's no use starting 
a slanging match with a fellow like that." 

" He wants a dressing-down,” declared Teal, as if he 
quite considered he had administered one. “‘ Every- 
body knows him round here. He's a regular black- 
guard. '' 

The pair were just in time to take their seats before the 
lecture commenced, and soon all recollection of the recent 
squabble had drifted out of Jeff's mind. On leaving the 
hall, he and Teal turned down a side street, where thev 
lingered for’the same reason as had delayed their start 
from the school. 

" Come on," murmured Teal, glancing at his watch. 
"'lhose other fellows will all have cleared off by 
now." 

They started on the return journey, and tramped along 
in silence. Teal was trying to decide what he meant to 
say if questioned about the visit to Honeybourne's, while 
his companion wondered what explanation, if any, he could , 
offer to Burge. At length, as they were passing the gate 
which formed the back entrance to Mr. Yapton's grounds, 
Jeff roused himself from his reverie. 

“ No more short cuts for me," he murmured. | 

Teal made no reply, for as the words were spoken, three 
figures suddenly emerged from the dark shadow of some 
big holly bushes a few yards ahead, on the opposite 
side. 

** "Ere they are," growled a voice, then in a louder tone, 
'* Yes, I've been waiting for you." 

The two seniors slackened their pace, then came to a 
halt. It was clear that the truculent Horble, after dis- 
posing of his apples, had persuaded two other “ braves `” 
of his tribe to follow him on the war-path. 

“ Come on, you with the brolly, and we'll settle up about 
kicking my basket," he continued. ‘It ain't two to one 
now; but I've no quarrel with that other chap, so what 
he'd best do is to stand aside. These pals o' mine have 
just come to see fair play." 

Jeff wished heartily that he and his companion were 
safe inside the school gates. Had he been alone, he would 
have trusted to his skill as a football player to have barged 
through his opponents, and shown them a clean pair of 
heels, but he felt he could not desert Teal. And Teal, he 
knew, would be no good if it came to 
a rough-and-tumble. 

. * Look here," he called out. “ There's 
no need to start a row about those apples. 
If you » 

"Don't you interfere," interrupted 
Horble. “You keep yer mouth shut, 
and let me settle with Mr. High-and- 
mighty-give-'em-to-the-pigs." 

Many a time on the football field 
Jeffrey Elston had proved himself no 
coward, but he was anxious to avoid an 
unseemly brawl, news of which might 
j reach the ears of Mr. Kelswick. 

“ I wish we'd come back with the other 
fellows," was the thought which flashed 
through his mind. 

There was & murmur of voices, fol- 
lowed by a sudden clatter of feet on 
the road. | 

* Look out, Teal," hissed Jeff, clench- 
"nghisfists. '' Here they come!” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A ROUGH-AND-TUMBLE. 


HAT I say is, learn how 
to box, and there's no 
knowing but what some 
day you won't find it 
come in handy," was 
& frequent saying of 
Sergeant Ramp, the 
gym instructor, and 
now it seemed as if 
Jeff was about to put 
the truth of this dic- 
tum to the test. 

“ Buck up, Teal!” 
he muttered, and had 
no time to give his 
companion any fur- 
ther words of advice 
or encouragement 


FATTY STUFFINGTON :—“ Awfully glad 
you've come round.” before the enemy 
JOCULAR XMAS PUDDING m. If you're was upon them. 
alluding to my sphericality, young ES 
gentieman, how about yourself aad The struggle which 
followed could 


scarcely have been made the subject of an epie poem; 
it was quite different from anything a disciple of Sergeant 
Ramp might have expected. Jeff had scarcely thrown 
himself into & posture of defence, when his guard was 
broken down, and he was overwhelmed by Horble’s two 
companions, who had seemingly been told off to deal with 
him ; they made no attempt to strike, but seized and held 
him in a bear-like embrace. 

' Old him! Git 'old of his wrists, Sam," one of them 
panted. 

There was something about these ''braves" which, 
under less distressful circumstances, might have caused 
Jeff to regard them as men after his own heart. They 
evidently had their idea of *' playing the game," and did 
not intend to use any more violence than was necessary 
in keeping the ground clear for a fair settlement of accounts 
between ''Bully-beef " and Teal. But they were dealing 
with one of the best Rugger men in Aberford school, and, 
just when they thought him powerless to offer further 
resistance, in a most amazing manner he wrenched himsel! 
free of their grasp. 

Jeff might havo made his escape but for his unwillingness 
to desert Teal. In the breathless instant that he paused, 
trying to make out what was happening to his companion, 
the '* braves " sprang on him again. The struggle became 
more violent ; Jeff was as difficult to hold as a conger-eel, 
the combatants went staggering across the road, then 
someone's boot caught on the edge of the footpath, and 
down they all came in a heap. With the two “ braves ”’ 
on top of him, and the left side of his face embedded in 
muddy gravel, Jeff lay gasping for breath. He had scarcely 
time to recover from the shock of the fall, when he became 
conscious of a voice which, in a clarion tone, was exclaim- 
ing :— 

'" —AND THAT !—AND THAT !— 

Each time the ejaculation was uttered it was accompanied 
with sounds suggestive of a person beating a mat. 

“ A fine thing to waylay people on the high road!” 
declared the voice. ‘‘ Next please! Come on, I'll attend 
to you one at a time." 

The sudden and unexpected appearance of another 
warrior in the field was too much for Horble's ** braves ”’ ; 
they scrambled to their feet, and rushed off along the road. 
Jeff had already recognised the friendly voice, and, as he 
rose, he gazed in the direction whence it came. In the 
middle of the road, and but dimly visible in the deepening 
dusk stood Bowcher, grasping an ash-plant walking-stick. 
A dozen yards away from him was “ Bully-becf," squirming 
in evident distress, with both hands clasped to hia military 
breeches in a way which bore so strong a resemblance to 


what was sometimes seen when the senior prefect had been 
inflicting punishment on erring juveniles that Jeff almost 
laughed aloud. 

“ You drop that stick, then PH talk to you,” 
Horble. 

“ One word—one word more from you, my lad, and I'll 
march you off to the police-station," trumpeted Bowcher. 
“ Ah '—you would, would you ? " 

Horble had stooped to pick up a stone, but before he 
could find one the ash-plant descended on a tender spot, 
and, with a yell, the organiser of this ambuscade fled as 
though for his very life. Jeff gazed round wondering what 
on earth had become ef his chum, then he became aware 
of two legs sticking out from the dark shadow of the hedge. 
He sprang forward with an anxious inquiry. 

“ Are you hurt ? ”? 

** No fear," growled Teal, rising from & sitting posture, 
and stepping out into the road. “Of course, I might 
have known that blackguard wouldn't fight fair. What 
d'you think he did ?—why, ducked, and charged like a 
bull, —rammed his head into the pit of my stomach, and 
knocked me off my feet. I should have given him a jolly 
good hiding, but 

*'When shall we three meet again,'" interrupted 
Bowcher, with a chuckle. ‘ ‘In thunder, lightning or in 
rain ?* There do seem to be storms about of one kind and 
another, whenever I meet you young men. I think I'd 
better walk the rest of the way with you, in case those 
rascals take it into their heads to come back." 

* How did you know there was a row on?"' asked 
Jeff, as the three fell into step. “Where did you spring 
from ? ” 

“It was just what you might call a stroke of luck," 
was the reply. ‘I saw those three fellows hanging about 
in the road, and putting their heads together as if they 
were plotting mischief of some kind. Mrs. Male, the 
housekeeper, told me this morning that she believed some 
eggs had been stolen, and it struck me that perhaps these 
beauties were waiting till it got a bit darker to make a raid 
on the fowl-run. I fetched my stick, and lay in wait to 
give them a welcome. Then thcy suddenly started on you 
two. What was it all about ? ” 

Teal proceeded to give an explanation of how the quarrel 
had started ; according to him the apple basket had been 
put down purposely on the path for him to stumble over. 

“Tve heard of this chap they call ‘ Bully-beef *," said 
Bowcher. “ He's a bright lad,—end up by getting himself 
into trouble someday." 

“Ho butted into me just like a goat," complained 
Teal. “Of course I wasn't expecting he'd do that. If 
he'd stood up like a man, I'd have given him a downright 
good thrashing." 

'"* Silly ass," thought Jeff. 

He knew that Teal would have been no good, and he 
was beginning to realise that, but for Bowcher’s timely 
intervention, before the battle ended he and his companion 
would have been badly knocked about. He was still 
pondering over what might have been the upshot of the 
affair when he was roused from his reverie by à 909p 
fr om DBowcher. 

“My word, Mr. Elston, what have you done igyon face ?" 

They had just passed under the road lamp opposite the 
fateful chestnut tree. 

“ Oh, it's only mud,” returned Jeff carelessly. “ Luckily 
I came down in a soft place. The skin isn't broken.” 

He took out his handkerchicf, and was still trying to 
remove the marks of battle from his chceks when the party 
arrived outside Mr. Yapton's front gates. 

** I don't think there's any need for me to go any further," 
said Bowcher coming to a halt. “ But it won't do for you 
to arrive at the school in that state, Mr. Elston—you'll be 
asked what vou've been doing. Look. here, if you'll come 


yelled 
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inside the lodge, I'll give you some water to wash your 
face." : 

‘No fear—thanks all the same," laughed Jeff. “My 
dear chap, if by any chance Mr. Yapton " 

*Oh, it's quite safe," interrupted Bowcher, ‘ Mr. 
Yapton’s in bed, laid up with 'flu. It'll be some time 
before he's out and about again." 

** Go on," urged Teal. ** There's mud on your overcoat, 
but you can take that off when you get back. You'd better 
wash your face—save any questions being asked." 

“ All right," murmured Jeff after a moment’s hesitation. 
“ Perhaps it would be as well. It'll only take a minute." 

* That's all," agreed Bowcher. ‘‘ Come along." 

He led the way through a side gate, unlocked the door 
of the lodge, and ushered the two boys into what served 
both as kitchen and living room. He struck a match and 
lit a candle which he took down from the mantelshelf. 
Carrying it into the bedroom he returned with an enamelled 
iron basin half filled with water, a rough towel, and a block 
of common yellow soap. " 

* Best I can do,” he laughed. “Sorry I haven't got à 
sponge, but I daresay you can manage without one." 

He set the basin down on 
the deal table, with an odd 
twinkle in his eyes as if he 
found the situation rather 
amusing. 

* You needn't worry," he 
said, seeing Teal start at the 
faint sound of  footsteps. 
“Its only someone passing 
outside the gates." 

Jeff finished drying his face, 
and laid down the towel. 

* We've put you to a lot of 
trouble, and what we should 
have done without you I don't 
know," he began awkwardly. 
“I don't see how we can 
make any return, unless 
you'll be good enough to buy 
yourself a bit more tobacco.” 

“My dear boy—if you'll 
excuse me using such a 
word," returned Bowcher, “1 
don’t want to rob you of 
your pocket money. If I've 
been any help to you—well, 
we'll say it's for ‘auld lang 
syne.” ” 

Jeff knit his brows, won- 
dering for a moment what 
the words were intended to 
imply. 

* * Auld lang syne’ ?” he 
said, ‘but I've never seen 
you before—not before you 
found me up that tree." 

Bowcher remained silent for 
a few moments ; he seemed to 
be following up some train of 
recollections in his own mind. 

* Ah, it’s a long time ago now," he murmured. ‘A long 
time ago." 

‘What is ? ” asked Teal, with a look of eager curiosity. . 
“ Look here, you promised to tell us sometime—something 
about yourself, I mean." 

The man shook his head, then seemed inclined to change 
his mind. 

“It's giving myself away," he murmured in his deep 
voice. ‘Still, I'm sure I can trust you two not to let it 
go any further. It might make things unpleasant for me 
if you did.” 
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*' Why, returned Bowcher, solemnly, ' you 
see—I’m Harlock.' " 
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* Oh, I shan't repeat anything you say," declared Teal. 
“ Give you my word of honour I won't." 

Bowcher seated himself on the corner of the table, and 
pondered for a time before he spoke again. He regarde:l 
the two boys curiously. 

* People come and go in this world, and are soon for- 
gotten," he began. '' Now, take your school for instance, 
what single boy is there who was there, say, twenty vears 
ago, whose name is ever so much as mentioned now. Stay, 
I was talking to one of your menservants the other day. 
and he told me there's a place still named after someone 
who once jumped an iron fence, so I suppose that chap 


could claim to be remembered." 

You mean ‘ Harlock's Leap,’ I suppose," laughed Teal. 
* Yes, he must have been a high-stepper in his time, if 
half the tales that one hears about him are true.”’ 

“ I fancy it’s quite true he made that jump, though he 
couldn't do it now." 

“ How d'you know ? " asked Jeff. 

* Why," returned Bowcher solemnly, though with a 
glint of merriment in his eyes, “ I was there when he did it 
You see—I’m Harlock.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Captain of Footer. 


Being Letters from his Uncle to James Macalister Brown, 
of Severn Side School. | 


By K. R. G. HUNT. 


GANNET’S MEAD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Oct. 4, 1922. 
My Dear Jrm,— 

I was very sorry not to see you after the game last 
Saturday, but, as I told you, I was half expecting a wire 
valling me off on business, and this was handed to me just 
after half-time. So there was nothing for it but to catch 
the 4.37 to town, and I only got back here last night. 

Well, as ' we were denied our promised chat after the 
game, I will do my best to put down on paper what I 
should have liked to say to you in person, It will be a 
one-sided affair, I fear, for you will have to hear what I say 
without being able to get in your own say. You àre pro- 
bably too experienced & judge to pay too much attention 
to popular opinion, and I do not know that you will neces- 


sarily be guided by what I say. After all, you have got 


to captain the side, and in the end you must rely on your 
own judgment. 
opinion I offer is based upon my impression of this one 
practice game, and before one can accurately süm up a 
fellow's possibilities one needs to see him play several 
times and on every kind of ground. 
got this off my chest, I will get to work. 

There is no doubt that your own side, the Colours, 
were the stronger in defence, but I am by no means sure 


that even so you could not improve. üpon them. For the: 


backs did not impress me. Really they ought to have 
shown up in a very good light, for your -half-backs made 
their work very easy for them, and the comparative weak- 
ness of the White halves robbed the opposing attack of 
much of its danger. And yet time after time I noticed 
these backs hopelessly out of position. You must see to it, 
Jim, that these two, or whatever pair you finally choose, 
learn thé true tactics of full-back play. Summed up in one 
word this amounts to ‘‘ co-operation.” I don’t care how 
clever your backs are individually, ‘unless they play 
together they will be at the mercy of any clever line of 
forwards. ar 
By the way, I hear that the 
Dominicans have got a jolly good | 
attack this year. I take it that 
you still count this your big 
match of the season, and that 
being so, you will need a top- 
hole defence. And this means 
that your whole defence must 
dovetail into one another. When 
you water things down to their 
lowest, you will find that the suc- 
cessful defence is the one which 
has a complete and perfect un- 
derstanding fore and aft, and 
where this exists you will usually 
find that the side is apparently 
playing four half-backs and one 
back. No! I can imagine just 


now. I am not advocating that 
horrible one-back game, and I 
am quite sure it will never find 
favour in our Public Schools. I 
am simply adapting an old mili- 
tary maxim to the footer field, 
and urging you to try always 
to outnumber your opponents 
wherever the ball happens at the 
moment to be. Thus, if your 


Also, you must remember that any: 


And now, having’ 


3 
what you are saying to yourself EAN 


SHIPWRECKED “ I SRI BY Ite at sah 

S ASTENER-IN ” : “ It’s all right, mate. 

it was a blithering thunderstorm, but it t args 
message from the Oceanic Broadcasting Radio Station ! ” 


opponents are attacking on their right wing, your left back 
should come right up just behind his half-back, but in such a 
position that he can tackle either of the right wing forwards 
should they beat the half-back, r intercept the pass should 
the forward decide to make one. 

I see you adopt the traditional Public School and 
'"Varsity plan of delegating your wing halves to mark the 
wing forward. In this case, therefore, when Clarke (he 
is, I should say, easily your best left-half) attempts to 
tackle an opposing outside-right in possession your left 
back, whoever he may be, will come well up to him. He 
must be well up, otherwise & clever pair of forwards will 
make the finest half in the world look a fool, for they will 
simply pass and re-pass, keeping him on the run all the 
while, until they force him back on his full-back. But it 
is not enough for the back to come up; he must come up 
to the right position ; if the inside has the ball he can go 
right up to tackle him, relying on Clarke and yourself to 
be in the right place to intercept & pass to the outside right 
or eentre. Of course, it does not follow that the inside- 
right will pass. He may decide to try and beat your back 
and dribble through on his own, and because he may very 
likely do this your other back, the right, must have come 
across from his own side of the field to give additional 
support. 

` So you see there wil be four of you to block the way 
of three of them, and your right half will, pro tem., be left 
to look after the two left wingers. In the same way, if 
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be some fifteen to twenty paces in rear of his partner. 

I hope I am not labouring my point, but a long experience 
of the game has shown me that. 
the tactical side of the game is 
far too often neglected, and yet 
it is of the very utmost impor- 
tance. For by disposing your 
forces correctly you not only 
make it very much easier for 
each member of your own side— 
you also make it correspondingly 
more difficult for the enemy. 

As I am writing about the 
halves I should like to point out 
one or two other small points 
which I noticed, some of which 
were probably not unobserved 
by yourself. The throwing-in ` 
was a very weak point. The 
half-back invariably looked at 
the man to whom he was about 
to throw the ball, thus giving 
away his intention, and the act 
of throwing was very bad. In 
nine cases out of ten the ball 
was bounced on the ground and 
reached the forward almost 
breast high. I know if I had 
been one of those forwards I 
should have had a word or two 
to say to those halves. If vou 
want a throw in tobe of np 
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to your side, you must throw it in such & way that your 
forward can put it under immediate control. 'The best way 
of doing this is to ' york " your forward. I do not know 
that I need explain the expression, for you know well 
enough what we mean by a '' yorker " at cricket. Throw 
the ball so that it reaches the ground at the same time as 
it reaches your forward ; then he can trap it, and be off 
with it at once under perfect control. 

This is, of course, only one kind of throw you may adopt. 
If the opposing back does not know his business, and does 
not come up the ficld to the proper place, or better still, if 
he comes too far, you may throw the ball right down the 
touch-line and leave your Wing forward to make a sprint 
for it. 

There is a third way which may be very useful, especially 
if the play is in your opponents’ half of the field. 
not easy to explain on paper, but I will do my best. You 
bounce the ball down fairly hard between your forward and 
his own goal, so that as it passes him it is a foot or more off 
the ground. He then pivots round on one foot, and with 

. the other bangs the ball in front of goal. 

But no matter how well your half throws in, his forwards 
must help him. It is fatal for your forwards to stand 
still. As soon as the half prepares to throw the forwards 
should start to move off. Gradually a complete under- 
standing will be built up between half and forwards, and 
each will know just what the other wants. At present 
you waste the advantage of your throw-in, whereas it 
may be really valuable if properly used. Bear that 
important point in mind. 

I don't want you to think, Jim, that I've nothing but 


eriticism for what I saw on Saturday. Naturally, in view: 


of my promise to you, I was on the look-out for your weak 
points, but I also saw much to admire. Your own tackling 
is good, and I have no criticism to make on that score ; 
your weight is properly applied, too, at the moment the 
foot comes in contact with the ball, and that will always 
make you a difficult half to beat. But while primarily a 
defensive player, a half is, or at any rate should be, a valuable 
asset in attack, and in this respect all six halves on view last 
Saturday were disappointing. 

All of them evidently knew that in theory they 
should support their forwards to the best of their ability, 
and all did their best, but they need a word or two of 
instruction as to how to do it. All of them made their 
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passes directly at the forward instead of in front of him, 
and this was largely the cause of the ineffectiveness of the 
attack. 

Just imagine for a moment that your backs, instead of 
clearing the ball, persistently passed to you, but in such a 
way that you always had to face them and then turn round 
before passing the ball on. You wouldn't like it one littlo 


bit, Jim! I remember once playing in front of a back of 
this type. He was a great believer in '* combined defensive 
play," and “turning defence into attack." So am I, 


but we held very different views as to how it should be done. 
Anyhow, I know I was on tenterhooks the whole game 
through, and was at my wits’ end as to how to extricate 
myself from some of the difficult positions into which I 
was forced. 

No, Jim, passing is very different from '* making an open- 
ing"; any fool can pass, but it takes a good player to 
make an opening. For the ball must be placed to a nicety 
just where your forward can get to it and take it in his 
stride, without giving the half or back a chance to stop his 
progress. 

. This is really difficult, but as long : as you have this idea 
at the back of your mind, and realise what I mean, you 
will gradually improve until you get really good at it. 
I was very pleased to see the way in which all the halves 
followed up an attack; this is of the utmost importance, 
for it goes & long way to ensuring that the attack shall be 
sustained instead of spasmodic. If your halves are lying 
just behind the forwards many a semi-clearance is checked 
at once, and the ball passed back to the forwards to continue 
the attack; but if the halves leave that great gap which 
we see far too often, the forwards, when once they are 
robbed, are not allowed to see the ball again. 

Well, my boy, if I &m to catch the post I must bring 
this long screed to an end. I have said nothing about 
forward play, but if you really want any remarks from an 
old fogey on this subject you shall hear from me again 
cre long. 

I have left myself little time to tell you any news. The 
pheasants promise well, and Ted is longing for you to come 
down at Christmas and have a go at the rabbits. 

Good luck to you and your team. 

Your affectionate 
UNCLE. 
P. S.—Rub it into St. Dominic’s ! 


(To be continued). 
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Jollity Joe. 


By FEDDEN TINDALL. 


And cheeks just as red as a cherry, 
With a laugh you can hear if you listen in France— 
A soul who is cheerful and merry. 
His life is not always plain sailing, no doubt, 
He has bothers and worries, I know, 
put he smiles at good fortune and laughs at bad luck, 
So folks call him Jollity Joe. 


T us a little old man, with a jolly round face, 


** Ups and downs, why should I caro ? 
“ Fighting's good sport for a man— 

* With no troubles before me, no doubt life would bore me, 
“TIl face them and laugh while I can.’ 


When the sun is a-shining and everything’s gay, 
The little old man is quite happy, 

But, bless you, the rain may come down cats and dogs, 
Yet Jollity Joe isn’t snappy. 


When pockets are full and good times come his way, 
He is pleased as a cat in the sun; - 

But when pockets are empty and everything’s bad, 
You'd think that he found it good fun. 


If I saw half a chance that some people I know 
Would learn to be slightly less snappy, 

I'd found a Society of Jollity Joe's 
Who'd promise to laugh and look happy. 

Come good luck or bad, if you smile all the time, 
It's & wonderful comfort you'll find, 

For there's nothing on earth like a jolly good laugh 
To set you at peace with mankind. 


‘ Ups and downs, why should we care ? 
" Fighting's good sport for à man— 

“ With no troubles before us, no doubt life would bore us, 
“ We'll face them and laugh while we can.?? 
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Notes for the Coin and Curio Collector, the Amateur Bench-worker, 


THE “BOY’S OWN” COIN 
CORNER. 
XIV.—ROMAN COINS (continued). 
In the days before Imperial Rome 
stretched out her octopus-like arms over 
the greater part of the then civilised 
world, adding colonies to her empire and 
founding cities and commerce on the lines 
of the Eternal City a republican govern- 
ment ruled. There were many strong 
men in those days, and from their midst 
arose up powerful families and eventually 
the great Cæsars. 

Mention has been made in a previous 
article of the fine pieces of bronze which 
served in olden times. Then, about 
269 B.C., silver of small size representing 
large quantities of bronze was struck, 
the denarius, of the type similar to 
Figs. 1 and 2, appeared. The '"X" 
behind the head of Roma denoted ten 
asses, ita value ; on the reverse is Victory 
driving a quadriga. 

The smaller piece, or half denarius, 
shown in Fig. 3, is distinguished by a 
** V," the Roman numeral for five. These 
marks of value, giving as we would say in 
modern days the rate of exchange, in 
bronze, will be found on most of the early 
consular coins, those issued by the 
various families by whom silver was 
minted. 

The young collector can make most 
interesting historical collections of these 
beautiful silver coins for sums varying 
from two shillings to five shillings each. 
Needless to say, all pieces of consular or 
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Figs. 1-2 (top). 
equal to 10 asses. 

Half denarius, eque to 5 asses. 

Figs. 4-5. Denarius of the Cassia gens, 

Figs. 6-7. Denarius of the Roscia gens. 


Romah denarius of early type, 


and Model-maker, etc. 


family money should be in good condition, 
It may not be easy to identify the families 
as taking any part in the occupation of 
Britain, although in some cases the names 
upon the coins are familiar; many 
Romans took part in the occupation of 
Britain during the first three or four 
centuries of the Christian Era. 

There are very many types of coins, 
some local, others peculiarly connected 
with incidents in the family life of the 
issuer, and some of general use. Let us 
take a few of these. We can understand 
that the worship of the gods influenced 
some in their adopted signs. In Figs. 4—5 
we have a denarius of Cassius; the head 
of Liberty is on the obverse, while on the 
reverse are the lituus and sacrificial vase, 
which indicate the priesthood of Lentulus 
Spinter (see name on illustration). 

Another type of family coin is seen in 
Figs. 6-7 in which Juno is shown wearing a 
goatskin head-dress or helmet. This coin 
was struck by the Roscia family—the full 
name of the issuer is seen reading across 
the exergue of both obverse and reverse 
“ Lucius Roscius Tabatus." We would 
call special attention to this illustration 
in that it shows the sərrated edge caused 
by the splitting or bursting of the silver 
flan when struck by the mint-master ; 
this is & condition in which many of these 
small coins are found, contrasting with the 
perfectly smooth round edges of others, 
as for instance Figs. 4 and 5. 

There are hundreds of family coins, 
many of which have been engraved by 
enthusiastic numismatists in days 
gone by. Different deities figure on 
the obverses, thus, the, winged 
head of Pallas often occurs. 
Hercules frequently drives a biga 
(two-horse car) and other gols 
and goddesses are in evidence. 
There are many curious reverses, 
as one of the Carisia gens of which 
there are all the implements of the mint- 
master, including the anvil, hammer, die 
and a pair of pincers for handling the 
metal; Vulcan’s cap finishes this quaint 
picture. The seasons were often typified, 
a flower indicating Spring. Ceres, the 
goddess of Harvest, is shown with wheat 
ears. Needless to say, there are many war- 
like emblems, although most of the vic- 
tories and conquests are commemorated 
on coins of theempire. There is something 
very inspiriting to note Roman warriors 
in armour, and they may be seen in war- 
like attitudes or as conquerors returning 
after victory, awaiting their laurcl crown 
or wreath. 

The collection of bronze coins issued 
contemporary with the consular silver was 
but a part of the great scheme of national 
currency to follow in due course, when the 
foundations of the Roman Empire had 
been laid firmly in those seven small 


hills upon which Rome still stands. As 
already intimated, it was from these great 
patrician families that Rome’s Emperors 
came; there seems to be in some of the 
pieces a kind of “ no man's land " for we 
find Julius Cæsar discarding the custom 
of engraving a deity on the obverse, and 
placing his own head on his family coins. 
This great man was accorded the right to 
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The Negative Holder. 
(See next page.) 


place his portrait on coins of Rome. 
Julius Cesar received many honours. 
being made Pontifex Maximus, Dictator 
and Consul. As Dictator he issued 
many coins, and his five -times 
Consulship was duly noted. He was 
consecrated and deified, and many coins 
were &truck in his honour. Of the truly 
family coins of Julius, that on which there 
is an elephant trampling on a serpent is, 
perhaps, the best known. 

This brings us to the border of another 
series, that of the twelve great Cæsars— 
empire builders; some worthy men of 
strong characters, others debased and 
vicious, of whom even ancient Rome was 
ashamed. 

FRED. W. Bunarss. 
(To be continued.) 
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A Negative Washing Hint. 
(See next page.) 


BABY TREES FOR THE GARDEN 
BORDER, 


ONE of the prettiest edgings for a bed can 
be formed out of baby trees. Wee oaks, 
beeches, sycamores are to be found in 
abundance around the parent trees in the 
early summer. These should be carefully 
lifted up so as to avoid root Injury. 
Double rows of the tiny trees planted 
rather close together are placed all round 
the beds. Long vigorous shoots, both 
upwards and sideways, which the trees 
may send out should be stopped. The 
idea should be to keep the miniature 
hedge to the height of ten or twelve inches. 
As a result of the pinching-out, the little 
trees will grow very thickly even the first , 
year. The border will always be attrac- 
tive. In the spring it is a delightfully 
fresh green, whilst, when the autumn 
comes, the baby trees take on a fall- 
tinting. 
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A NEGATIVE WASHING HINT. 


NEGATIVES are easily freed from hypo in 
a bowl of water, if they are treated in the 
following manner. Cut a piece of wood 
about the size of the negative and three- 
quarters of an inch thick. "Then cut some 
strips of tin rather more than double the 
thickness of the wood and of the same 
length. A strip of tin is tacked on either 
side of the piece of wood with small nails. 
The projecting edge is bent inwards just 
a little, so that it will provide something 
on which the negative can rest. When it 
is desired to wash the negative, slip it into 
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A “B.O.P.” Canvas Punt. 


The little craft shown above was built by Maurice Ryall, Colchester, from CO Ver 
the directions S MC eg eu note, e peu BUR a Paper Punt ” (April, 
ie boat is covered with waterproof canvas, which was ; 
It is rigged with a small sail for use in a light the fumes might leak. 


1922, * B.O.P.") 
ainted after completion. 
reeze, but the punt is usually paddled. 


the tin support face downwards. Fill the 
bowl with water, and then float the wood 
with the negativeonthesurface. The hypo 
which is on the negative being heavier 
than the water, sinks to the bottom of the 
bowl, and the plate will be cleaned in 
about half an hour. It is advisable to 
change the water once, about the middle 
of the time. This hint is most useful 
where running water is not available, as 
it enables a negative to be washed quite 
rapidly. In the ordinary way, if a nega- 
tive is placed in a bowl of water, it would 
take quite two hours to get rid of the 
hypo. 


S. f; B. 
* * + 
PRESERVING FLOWERS WITH 


SULPHUR. 


Various ways of preserving flowers in 
their natural colour are possible, but, of 
these, there is no plan so good as that in 
which sulphur is used. The fumes of the 
burning sulphur dry the blossoms in such 
a way that the most delicate colours can 
be retained. In the first place, it is 
needful to prepare a chest, which might 
be made out of any well-constructed box. 
This could be about two or three feet 
square, although the actual size is not a 
matter of much importance. The box 
should have a tight-fitting lid. The best 
way is to nail a board of wood on the 
inside of the cover, so that this fits the 
size of the opening. The lid will then fit 
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down tightly, and the chest will be practi- 
cally airtight. 

At the lower part of one end of the box 
an opening is cut two or three inches deep 
and wide enough to insert a small tray, 
formed of a canister lid. A piece of wood 
must be cut so that it can be used to close 
up the opening. At the opposite end of 
the box bore a few air-holes. These could 
be burned out with a red-hot poker, and 
to each a cork, or some stopper, should be 
fitted. Across the upper end of the chest 
stretch pieces of string, tacked from side 
to side. It is from these that the flowers 

to be preserved are 
suspended. The blos- 
soms should be freshly 
gathered, and the best 
plan is to hang them 
head downwards. If 
the chest is about two 
feet deep, there is not 
much fear that they 
will come into close 
contact with the burn- 
ing sulphur, the only 
thing to guard against. 

Arrange all the 

flowers as described, 
and then close down 
the box. It is a good 
idea to place over the 
lid a piece of cloth 
that has been soaked 
in water, so as to 
any possible 
openings from which 


Next, place some 

bits of sulphur, well 

broken up into the saucer, and ignite this 
with a match. Another way of getting 
the sulphur to burn vigorously is to put a 
red-hot poker into it. Push the tray at 
once into the opening in the end of the 
box. Have the air-holes at the other end 
open forafew moments 
to make a good air 


draught. When you 
are sure that the 
sulphur is burning 
furiously, close the 


opening at the tray 
end, and also push 
odd rags into the other 
holes. Leave the chest 
undisturbed for 
twenty-four hours, at 
the end of which time 
it may be opened. If 
the flowers have been 
sufficiently smoked, 
they will be white, no 


matter what the 
original colour may 
have been. Should 
they not be well 


bleached, it is a sign 
the process has not beencarried farenough, 
and the plan outlined must be repeated. 
When the flowers are finished, they may 
be taken out and hung upside-down in à 
cool place. In a few hours they will 
assume their normal tinting. 

To give blossoms treated with sulphur 
fumes a bright, shining colour, even more 


splendid than that which they had natur- 
ally, they may be dipped in a mixture of 
ten parts of water and one part of nitric 
acid, and then hung up again to dry. 
This nitrie acid mixture may be pur. 
chased ready for use from a chemist. 
S. LEONARD Basriw. 
* * * 


COLOURED HIVES FOR BEES. 


SOME interesting experiments have shown 
that bees often lose a good deal of time 
owing to the fact that they are not quite 
sure which is their own particular home. 
Where there are a number of hives, all in 
a row, it has been observed that, on the 
return journey, the bees hover a little 
while, as if uncertain which they shall 
enter. This delay, trifling in itself, is 
serious when it is repeated many times a 
day by thousands of the honey-getters. 
]t has been proved that the amount of 
honey can be much increased if the hives 
are each painted in a distinctive colour. 
Dark shades should be avoided, and the 
gayer and more vivid the effect the better. 
Bees are, of course, keenly appreciative 
of colour, and each insect soon learns to 
know its own home. Then, without any 
hesitation, they can, from a considerable 
distance, make a *' bee-line ” for the hive, 
unload their precious burden, and start 
away again on another hunt for nectar. 
It has been demonstrated that, with a 
range of hives, each one of which was 
distinctly coloured, the yield of honey was 
markedly greater than when the homes 
of the bees were uniform in appearance. 
In all cases, for the sake of coolness, the 
roof of each hive should be painted white, 
only the sides being coloured. - 
* 3 & 


TO HANG PICTURES. 


Fon heavy pictures, hanging from a pic- 
ture rail on a wall, it is better to use chains 
than the ordinary picture cord. Chains 


Framework of “ B.O.P.” Punt. 


fcr this special purpose are made of 
brass. The backs of the pictures should 
be provided with hooks; the frames can 
then be raised or lowered from link to 
link. For light pictures it is advisable to 
use picture wire, the gilt-copper wire 
being most suitable. Make sure that the 
wire is of eopper-when buying it. 
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BEATEN AT THE POST. 


OLD TYPE POLAR EXPLORER: “ Just my luck! One of those confounded 
airmen has got in ahead of me, and the swanky ass is celebrating his success 
with a burst of sky-writing in smoke ! ” 


HIS is a true tale. A tale that is still told by the 

Kaffirs over their night-fires, though the events 

| that it chronicles happened more than fifteen 
years ago. 

In those days there was & very large and fierce hippo- 
potamus living in the Zambesi river, not far from the famous 
Victoria Falls. Hippos. do not, as a rule, attack human 
beings, unless they are interfered with, but this old “ river- 
horse" (as the name implies) was the terror of all the 
natives for miles around, not only on account of his evil 


temper, but more so because of his extraordinary cunning. . 


Night after night he was in the habit of coming ashore to 
search for the roots and plants that were his usual bill-of- 
fare, sometimes wandering ten, fifteen, or even twenty 
miles through the jungle, and frequently losing his way 
back to the river. When this occurred, he generally lay 
down to sleep in the shade of a large tree, very tired and 
worse-tempered than usual. 

Then, early in the morning, along would come a native 
man or boy, steadily following the spoor, which, by the 
way, is three or four times the size of a horse's hoof-mark ; 
and all of & sudden he would catch sight of the old hippo. 
lying there, so still and motionless that anyone might be 
deceived into thinking he was dead. So the unsuspecting 
native would approach nearer, holding his assegai in his 
right hand ready to throw, when, in the twinkling of an eye, 
with a quickness astonishing in so large and unwieldy ‘an 
animal, the hippo. would dart at the man and crush the 
life out of him with his powerful jaws. | 

Time after time this happened. A man left his kraal 
to hunt in the forest and never came back. That was all. 
He simply disappeared, and for a long time no one suspected 
the hippo., till one day a young boy of the Barotse tribe 
crawled home more dead than alive, with his left shoulder 
and thigh badly mutilated, and told of a thrilling encounter 
with the savage river-horse. 

Then, a few weeks later, a canoe was upset by a hippo., 
and two of the Europeans in it were drowned, so at last the 
Administrator of Rhodesia decided to give permission for 
the destruction of these dangerous animals within a certain 

radius of Victoria Falls. 

But what I particularly had in mind when I started to 
write down a few reminiscences was the strange adventure 


of the vast African forest. 


Tosage of the 


Crocodiles. 


A Tale of the Zambesi. 
By A. St. CLAIR. 


that befell a small Barotse boy, called Tosagé, who lived 
with his parents in a kraal within half-a-mile of the river, 
and was very wise and brave for his eleven years. Tosagé 
had made himself a little dug-o.:. canoe from the bark of 
a large tree, and most of his time was spent on the Zambesi, 
either spearing fish or setting decoy-traps for the many 
wild birds that frequent these regions. Very little escaped 
his sharp eyes, and in the presence of danger he was so 
quick-witted and nimble that his parents seldom concerned 
themselves much about him if he failed to return home 
when expected, after one of his solitary excursions. 

“The boy can be trusted to take care of himself," said 
his father proudly to any who doubted. ‘The gods of 
the river are with him, and, therefore, no harm can coine 
to him." 

On this particular morning, indeed, it seemed as though 
Tosagé must certainly bear a charmed life. A monster 
puff-adder struck at him as he trotted along the forest 
path, and missed, by the merest fraction of an inch. With 
& laugh the boy sprang lightly aside and mocked the big 
snake : 

“ Thou art but a poor, foolish thing, O snake!  Did'st 
think to catch me, then—me, whose father is the son of a 


great chief, and whose son am I? Nay, hiss not again 


at me, but go your ways, and learn to spit your venoin 
quickly if you mean to kill." 

And, with that, Tosagé darted through the undergrowtk 
with the speed of an arrow, his naked limbs gleaming like 
ebony in the patches of sunlight that flickered here and 
there through the canopy of branches overhead. 

He always used to remind me of Mowgli, Rudyard 
Kipling's wonderful jungle-boy, so steeped was he in tho 
lore of the jungle—so familiar, almost on speaking terms, 
as it were, with all the deadly reptiles and savage animals 
that prowled by night or slumbered by day in the gloom 
A child of nature to his 
finger-tips, resourceful in emergency, and absolutely 
unafraid. 

Arrived at the bank of the river where his dug-out was 


.moored, Tosagé lost no time in the process of launching, 


but paddled swiftly out to midstream, where he permitted 
the canoe to drift gently down with the current, his inten- 
tion being to visit a certain favourite bay where the watcr 
was very clear for spearing, and fish were almost certain to 
be found in plenty. 

With the skill and ease of a born backwoodsman, he shot 
the rapids that presently intervened, and, a few minutes 
later, entered the calm, beautiful waters of the land-lockcd 
bay. All around him were the most gorgeous palm-trees, 
with monkeys frolicking among the leaves, while brilliant- 
hued birds of every conceivable colour flashed, jewel-like, 
through the air, and near the shore a gentle breeze stirred 
the water-reeds to and fro, making a whistling noise. 

But I think it is very doubtful if Tosagé noticed any of 
these things, for, at his first glance round, whom should he 
spy, floating on the surface of the river, with only the top 
of his head showing, but the notorious old hippo. who had 
terrorised the country to such an extent that there was now 
a price set on his head ! 

.Tosagé knew at once that this was no ordinary hippo. 
He could see that from the size of the skull and the unusual 
width between the eyes, and at once proceeded to give 
him a wide berth. Unfortunately, however, the river- 
horse himself, less than a hundred yards away, had quito 
different views, and his wicked bulging eves were busy 


. brewing mischief, as they took careful note of the position 
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of the canoe. This was a game that he loved to play, 
and, moreover, one that very seldom failed ! 

Silently, without so much as & splash, he sank to the 
bottom, and began to crawl over the bed of the river, till 
at length he could plainly see the outline of the canoe 
directly above him. 

Then, swiftly rising to the surface, he opened wide his 
enormous cavern of & mouth, brought his upper-jaw down 
on the edge of the frail dug-out with the force of a sledge- 
hammer, and rent a great gap in it. 

But this time something had gone wrong—his plans had 
somehow miscarried. The main object of his wrath was, 
of course, Tosagé, and, search as he might, he could see no 
signs of him. The boy had slipped like an eel into the 
water, just in the nick of time before the crash came, and 
was already halfway to safety across the bay, swimming 
for the most part under water. 

A number of fallen trees jutting from the bank caught 

his eye, and he made straight for them. They would 
provide an easy landing-stage. One log in particular was 
so placed that it would be a simple matter to grip it and 
swing himself up. Glancing warily round to see that the 
hippo. was not on his track, he again dived and swam under 
water, came to the surface at the very spot where the con- 
venient log jutted out from the shore, and flung out an 
arm to grip it. 
' Inthe same instant, the boy suddenly realised that he had 
made a terrible mistake, and, with a cry of horror, he tried 
to snatch away his arm. But it was too late! What 
had appeared to be a perfectly motionless log of wood was 
actually a crocodile—one of the many thousands that 
infest this river from mouth to source, and annually nuper 
their victims by scores. 

The brute had been basking in the sun on top of a ikea: 
trunk when 'Tosagó's unexpected appearance suddenly 
electrified it into activity. It seized the black arm so 
temptingly offered to it, and, as a croc.’s teeth are just like 
a cogwheel, dovetailing into each other, once it has taken a 
grip it is quite useless to struggle for freedom. 

. Poor little Tosagé knew this only too well, and quietly 
submitted to his fate. If it was ordained that he should 
die in this way—well, there was nothing more to be said. 

But it was strange, he thought, that Tikolosch (the god 
of the river) should have befriended him all these years, 
and deserted him now! Even amid the excruciating pain 
he was suffering he could not help wondering what he had 
done to offend Tikolosch that he should sacrifice him in 
this way. 

Still holding the arm in his jaws, the crocodile slid into 
the water and went under. And then there happened a 
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very wonderful thing—so strange, and wellnigh incredible, 
that those who heard of it afterwards refused to believe, 
until the truth of the story was brought home to them 
without the shadow of a doubt. 

It is well known that the crocodile seldom devours its 
victims on the spot where it has seized them, but secretes 
them in some lair of its own, to be consumed at leisure 
later on. 

Well, this is exactly what took place on this occasion. 
Tosagé had not lost consciousness. He felt he was being 
dragged through the water at a great speed, but, as the 
minutes passed, the strain on his lungs became almost 
unendurable. He was half-suffocated, and the pain in his 
arm was as nothing to this new torture. 

How long could he endure it? One minute? Half-a- 
minute ? All of a sudden he found himself lying stretched 
out on what appeared to be a ledge of sand, and the croco- 
dile gone ! 

Looking up, he saw a faint glimmer of light, that some- 
how reminded him of the beautiful blue sky he had looked 
on for the last time. 

He looked again. 
the sky ! 

The crocodile's lair was less than six feet below the top 
of the overhanging bank, and it might be possible to 
clamber out if, in the effort, his breath did not fail him. 
But the little fellow was nearing the end—he was all but 
gone—the water was pressing on him with ever-increasing 
weight, and the barest few seconds of opportunity remained. 

With a last spurt of energy—a desperate bid-for escape 
from the appalling fate that so surely awaited him—he 
clutched with fingers and toes at the wall of sand, and, 
miraculously, step by step, made gradual headway, till 
finally his head emerged from the water and he breathed 
again ! 

Draving himself up clear of the sandbank, he staggered 
a yard or two inshore, swayed dizzily for a moment, and 
sank, face downwards, on to the hot earth. It was thus 
that his father and other headmen of the kraal found him, 
hours later ; and, later still, Tosagé told them his story. 

If one could only read the soul of a black man, perhaps 
our European ideas of his beliefs and feelings might be 
rudely shaken. Anyhow, whatever they believed, whether 
in the gods of the river only, or in some mysterious Being 
who lived they knew not where, but whose omnipotence 
they accepted with the simple faith of children, this much 
I am sure of: that the lips of these wild men of the forest 
uttered a prayer of fervent thanks for the boy's marvellous 
escape. And it will be many years before they grow tired 
of repeating the tale. 


Oh, marvel of marvels! It was 


Go Forward! 


By CONSTANCE MORGAN. 


O you wonder why you arc living 
In this world of worry and toil ? 

It may be to work with your brain, Lad, 
It may be to turn the soil. 

Perhaps to speak to the masses, 

Perhaps to follow the plough, 

To tend the flowers in the garden, 

To sing like the bird on the bough. 


There must be some who are builders 

In a city of brick and stone ; 

Some who live in a crowded street, 

And some who travel alone. 

If you carry your wallet on your back 

And your feet are firmly shod, 

You can tramp the hills with the world at your fect 
On the road where the great ones trod. 


There's a picture I'd like to show you 
Of a battle fought in the mist, 

Below is the valley, enshrouded, 
Above are the hills, sun-kissed ; 

And the men who follow their leader 
Are treading upon their fears, 

The glow of the fight on their faces, 
The light on their flashing spears, 
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Our life is often a battle, 

And very seldom a song, 

And the path that winds over the mountains 
Is terribly steep and long. 

But always, my Lad, go forward, 

To the great unknown * To be”; 

And God, when the battle is over, 

Will give you His own V.€. 
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A Small Wireless Set : 


And How to Make it. 
By “ ADSUM.” 


PART H. 


EXT for our consideration comes the Inductance (figure 

6). This should consist of copper strip or bare copper 

wire. If you decide on strip, it should be about ẹ in. 

thick, and about à in. wide. Should you use wire, 

gauge 10 would be suitable. This should be weund on a well 

insulated former, as described below, the turns (eight in number) 

being well separated (about jin). to avoid sparking across 
during transmission. 

Two pieces of ebonite, 5 in. diameter, and about $ in. thick, 


[ [ 


FiGuRE 6, 
FRowv view of lwoucrANcE 


and three rods 7 in. long by } in. diameter of the same material, 
are required to form the frame. My sketches shew the con- 
struction, which is very simple. If you cannot possibly procure 
ebonite, use hardwood, boiled in paraffin wax ; but the efficiency 
of the set will suffer. 

Now on the top disc we have three terminals ; one, marked E, 
is connected to the earth wire, and from the under side the end 
of our eight turns of wire leads. The other end of this wire is 
secured to the lower disc of the inductance. 

Terminals Æ and C are both 
connected to a square brass rod, 
along which slide strips of cop- 
per, S. These make contact 
upon the inductance and should, 
therefore, be of springy metal. — 
Although I state square brass C 
for these supporting rods, the 
actual detail I will leave to you, 
for as long as a good electrical 
connection exists between termi. 
nal and slide you can use what 
you like. 

From terminal E an insulated 
wire (for here we can get shocks) 
is taken to the nearest lead water 


FIG. B. 
PLAN OF TAPPING 


pipe and soldered there securely, and our third terminal is 
connected to the last item on the programme, the condenser, 
No. 7. ' 

We made one condenser for our induction coil, and since this is 
very similar I need not go into too many details. Sketch No. 7 
shows the method. This time we are to use very thin copper, 
brass, or even tin sheet or foil, separated by pieces of fairly heavy 
notepaper, or cartridge paper. The metal sheets are 
to measure 2} in. by 1j in., and at one end a “lug ” of metal 
1} in. long and 4 in. wide is left for a connection. ` 

The sheets of paper are to be 34 in. by 2} in., and these must 
be well soaked, or boiled, in hot paraffin wax, as for our coil. 
Enough sheets (alternately paper and metal) are required to 
form a condenser 1 in. thick, and then each set of lugs is to be 
soldered up. 

Now, foil is a nasty thing to solder, so I recommend clamping 
the lugs tightly and bind. 
ing & strip of copper or 
tin around them, then this 
thicker metal can be 
soldered in position with a 
wire for connections. 

When completed, the 
condenser can be packed in 
a little wooden box, a little 
larger than itself, and the 
box filed with paraffin 
wax, 

Now all your instru. 
ments are finished, and my 
wiring diagram (See figure 
2 in last month's number), shows you how to connect up. 

Assuming that all the apparatus is now constructed and 
connected, it is necessary to carry out the tuning. First of all 
see that the faces of the electrodes are clean and smooth. Also 
inspect the trembler contacts, making quite sure of their cleanli- 
ness and that the faccs come together truly. 

Now depress your key and carefully adjust your electrodes 
until you have a steady spark without any sign of raggedness, : 
giving a steady note and with a fat light blue spark. You should 
have the finest of threads on one of your electrode arms to do 
this properly. Some alteration to your trembler may be 
necessary, you will find, and you must endeavour to eliminate 
sparking at this point. 

Next you really should have a small milli-ammeter in series 
with your earth lead, then you can proceed in the following way. 
Keep the aerial tapping on the inductance steady and vary 
the position of the closed oscillatory circuit (C O C), tapping 
until the ammeter reads at its maximum. Then vary the aerial 
tapping until the maximum is again obtained. 

The set is now in tune. That is, the COC and O OC are 
tuned to the same wave length or oscillation frequency, which- 
ever way you care to look at it. 
Unfortunately it is very difficult 
to obtain these ammeters, but 
you can work with your friend 
who would be listening-in to 
you near by, and he could tell 
you which adjustment gave him 
the strongest signals. This 
method is just as good. 

The tuning can also be done 
with what is termed a wave- 
meter, so if you have any diffi. 
culty I will tell you how to make 
one in a later article. 

In tuning, the wave length of 
the COC must be the-same ac 


FiGunE T. 
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the open O C ; now, in our O O C or aerial circuit we have no 
condenser, but are simply making use of the “ natural capacity ” 
of the aerial wire, which is not very great. 

On the other hand, in the C O C we have a large condenser. 
In order, then, to have an 
equal wave length in each circuit 
the amount of inductance in the 
closed circuit must be much 
less than that in the open 
circuit. 

In sketch No. 2, you will see 
the closed circuit has about two 
turns and the open circuit six 
turns, and this will be about 
right. When you have at last 
found the adjustment for our two 
circuits see that your clips, S, 
are strongly fixed in that posi- 


FIG. 9. 


(To be continued.) 
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tion with no sparking at the point of contact, then you 
can carry on with your messages. 

Each time you press your key you set up a series of high- 
frequency oscillations in your aerial. 'The energy is radiated 
in the form of wireless waves, 
travelling outward in every con- 
ceivable direction with the 
rapidity of light. 

These waves, coming in con- 
tact with your friend’s aerial, 
which is already in tune with 
you, will set up oscillations of the 
same frequency there. The energy 
so induced is converted into 
sound in his receiver, and so you 
"speak" without leaving your 
little workshop, or, if you are 
camping out, your tent. 


Some Famous Rugby Football Jerseys. 


(See Coloured Presentation Plate presented with this Number.) 
By V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. 


ITH no desire in any way to make the least comparison 

between our two great codes of football, I have 

l very little doubt that, so far as actual colours are 

. concerned, the Rugby jerseys provide a much greater 

variety than do those which are worn by our leading 
Association Clubs. 

It is quite a common event in League Football for one of the 
teams to have to forsake its own colours for other jerseys owing 
to the similarity of their opponents’ colours, while, in the other 
game, the necessity for taking such action is certainly less 
frequent. 

The International jerseys of the four home countries have 
remained the same colours for many years now, but the badges 
worn have varied in minor details. England has always worn 
the red rose as badge, but the Irish shield, with its four sham- 
rocks, is more recent, the shamrocks 
alone without any background having 
been worn by the earlier Irish sides. 
Ireland also is the only side that 
has the date on its International 
badge. The white thistle of Scotland 
also dates from Scotland's first match 
against England, &nd nowadays pro- 
vides one of the instances of colours 
having to be changed for a particular 
match. When France is met in 
Scotland, for fear of confusion arising 
between the “French blue" of the 
visitors! jerseys and the darker blue 
of the home fifteen, the latter play in 
white, with the badge worked in dark 
blue. The pattern of the Prince of 
Wales' feathers on the Welsh scarlet 
has varied from time to time, the 
present pattern showing the obsolete 
design. 

The French badge has also varied considerably at different 
periods. The early teams wore a white shield bearing the red 
and blue circles alone; then the cock standing on the circles 
but without any background (see illustration) was introduced, 
and, last year, a white shield, Bordered with red, white, and 
blue was added. 

With the exception of Wales, the other countries all wear 
white shorts, while France goes farther and completes her 


national colours by clothing her Rugby representatives in red 
stockings. 


French Interaational 


e 
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Among the International colours worn by the Colonies, the 
“ All Black ” jerseys and shorts of the famous 1905 New Zealand 
team are very well known. These jerseys had silk on the 
shoulders and a lace-up collar, which, it is held, made the wearer 
more difficult to hold if a would-be tackler went for him *'' high," 
while the absence of a turn-down collar rendered him much less 
liable to the attention of that Rugby nuisance—the gentleman 
who, seizing one &t the back of the neck, either half-strangles 
his victim or tears his jersey to pieces. The badge was the 
famous “silver fern " of New Zealand. 

The Springbok badge of the South African teams has given 
them their nickname. When they play against Ireland, 
although the colour of their jersey is quite different in shade to 
that of the Irishmen, one of the sides has to play in white. 

Turning to club colours, the red and black of the ‘‘ Club " 
are well-known. Red and black were 
the colours of the now defunct: Black. 
heath Proprietary School. The same 
colours, in bands of varying width 
and in different combinations are also 


worn by Cheltenham, Moseley, 
Nuneaton, and Twickenham; in 
Scotland, among others, by the 


Edinburgh Wanderers; in Ireland by 
Armagh and Carrickfergus; and in 
Wales by Aberavon, Port Talbot. 

Plain white jerseys figure frequently, 
and are used by Carlisle, Furness, 
Newton Abbott, Old Merchant Taylors, 
Sidcup, and Wakefield ; in Ireland by 
Dublin University and Malone; in 
Wales by the famous Swansea team and 
Caerphilly; while the French Stade 
Bordelais also wear the same white 
jersey. 

Among English Clubs who have 
adopted dark blue jerseys are numbered Oxford University 
(whose colours, with those of Cambridge, have appeared im a 
recent ** B. O. P.” Plate—see December, 1921, No.), and the 
London Scottish, who wear the red lion from the standard of 
Scotland as their badge; while in Scotland, Cluny, Drumchapel, 
and Selkirk; in Ireland, Olė Wesley; and in France the 
Stade Francais all wear the same colour, the last-named 
club, however, having, in addition, red facings. 

The London Irish wear the national green, the shape of their 


‘shield badge being different-to that of the International side, 
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1. England. (International). 6. South Africa. (International). Il. Richmond, (and other clubs). 16. Gloucester, (and other clubs). 

2. International). 7. Australia. (International). 12. Barbarians, (and other clubs). 17. Stade Francais (Paris). 

3. Ireland. (International). 8. New Zealand. (International). I3. Cardiff, 18. Racing Club of France, (and other clubs). 
4. Wales. (International). 9. Blackheath, (and other clubs). 14. Newport, (and other clubs). 19. United Services, (and other clubs). 

E (International) 10. Harlequins. 15. Leicester. 20. Birkenhead Park. 
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while the arms of the city are impaled with the 
four shamrocks of Ireland. 

The red, or scarlet, jersey of Wales is worn by 
the London Welsh, who incorporate the Inter- 
national badge with the dragon of Cadwallader, 
and by the Aliens, Hamilton, Manchester 
University, Preston Grasshoppers, Briton Ferry, 
and Talywain. 

Black jerseys are rather uncommon, but Neath 
and the Wasps wear them, the former with & white 
Maltese cross as badge, the latter with a golden 
wasp on the left breast. 

The famous red, black, and yellow of Richmond 
dates back from the formation of the club in 1861 
(one year later than the birth of Blackheath) ; 
while numbered among other clubs to sport 
the same colours are Charing Cross Hospital, Cinderford, 
Heaton Moor, Sunderland, Stewartonians, the Irish club, Lans- 
downe, Cross Keys (who last season had a splendid record), and 
Penycraig. 

Once seen, the distinctive Harlequin jersey can never be 
forgotten. The design of the patches has varied a little, but 
the official colours are light blue, chocolate, magenta, French 


Mountain Ash, Skewen, and Abertillery. 
The County Colours are worth mention. They 
are :— 

Cheshire—Blue and white. 

Cornwall—Black and yellow. 

Cumberland— Dark blue. 

Devon—Green and white. 

Durham—Dark red and white. 

East Midlands—Green and white. 

Eastern Counties—White. 

Gloucester—White, with badge. (Before tho 
war, Gloucester used to play in maroon- 
coloured jerseys.) 

Kent—Dark blue, with the white horse of 
Kent as badge. 

Lancashire—Red and white. 

Middlesex—Dark blue and white. 

Midlands—White, with a red band round the middle. 
Northumberland—Black and white. 

Semerset—Red, white, and black. 

Surrey—Red and white in very narrow bands. 
Yorkshire—White, with the white rose on a black shield 
as badge. 


Heir Apparent: 


Irish International 
XV. 


grey, black and light 
green. The Leicester 
jersey, which has helped 
to give them the nickname 
of ‘‘The Tigers," is also 
quite distinctive. 

Black and white, in 
varying designs, are very 
common colours. "They 
are .used by the great 
Barbarians' touring sides, 
and by Burton, Exeter, 
Molesey, Percy Park, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, 
Sutton, Torquay, Llan- 
hilleth, Penarth, Ponty 
pridd, and Treorchy, 
while the London Hospital 
also wear them in a 
unique draughtboard pat. 
tern. 
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The Royal Navy play 
in dark blue jerseys, with 
dark blue shorts. Their 
badge is a mono- 
grammed “R.N.” 
surmounted by a Naval 
Crown. The Army play 
in red, with the Royal 
Cypher and Crown as 
badge, white knickers, 
and red stockings with 
white tops. Their young 
opponents, the Royal 
Air Force, play in the 
red, light blue, and dark 
blue of that arm, with 
badge of the wings and 
crown. 

In a small plate of this 
size it has, of course, 
been impossible to show 


but a very few jerseys. 
Those illustrated have been picked almost at random, and many 
clubs equally worthy of inclusion have had to be left out. If, in 
the list of colours given, errors should appear, the 
indulgence of the readers of the “B.O.P.” is 
claimed. The notes were made by the 
author just before the war, and it has not 
been possible for him to check them all 
since. l 


l Red (or cherry) and 
white are used by Gloucester, Beckenham, the Calcutta 
Club of India, Devonport, Handsworth, Kings Norton, 
Manchester, Newlyn, Rosslyn Park, Royal 
Military College, Upper Clapton, Bryncethin, 
Brynmawr, Danycraig, Pontardawe, and Ponty- 
cymmer. 

The black and amber of Newport is also 
used by Catford Bridge, Harrogate, Westoe, 
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A- Question of Etiquette. 


OW, this is a question of etiquette— 
N Can anyone help me, please ? 
I know the rules of our social set, 

I don’t take a knife to peas ; 

But this is a thing that ties me up, 
And the answer I'd fain get at : 

What do I do when my Airedale pup 
Makes hay of a visitor's hat ? 


I could give you an answer all complete 
If the hat was the kind J favour, 
But a brand-new felt from Jermyn Street, 
Is a fruit of a different flavour. 
When a caller coldly holds it up 
With & space where the crown should be, 
Is a fellow to wallop the Airedale pup 
Or to pay for the hat—tell me! 
W. H. O. 
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Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 


'"RAMBLER." 


The "Boy's Own” Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among " B.O.P."-ites is, at the 
same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are provided for 
those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (1}d.) must be prepaid. 
Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must be self-supporting 
and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges, 1s. each, post free, 


THE WILD RABBIT. 


in in di i a i i a a a N 


[Nour ‘‘ Boy's Own Rabbitry " series of articles, we have noticed 
the principal breeds of tame rabbit. And as the wild rabbit 
has no proper place in that series, it is certainly his due that we 
shall not altogether omit him from our inventory of his kind. 
For he is a most engaging small fellow, and well repays any 
inquiry made as to his ways and method of life. 

Really, the wild rabbit is a very common animal. How long, 
though, it will continue to be so, none can say. For the practice, 
both legal and illegal, of taking it in snares and traps has enor- 
mously increased of late, and if it be permitted to continue 
unchecked will result in at least serious diminution. In addition 
to this, trapping should be condemned unless some more 
humane contrivance can be invented than the ordinary rabbit 
trap, which is an instrument of horrid torture. 

Apart from instruction, plenty of real entertainment is 
to be obtained by observing a rabbit community. This is best 
done with the aid of field-glasses. If, though, you can visit a 
good-sized rabbit warren, and will recline on the grass and keep 
quite still, the rabbits 
will soon come out and 
hop about near their 
holes, and that although 
you are comparatively 
close to them. First 
of all they will just peep 
out. Then, seeing that 
you are without a gun 
and apparently harm- 
less, they wil! venture 
forth to take the air and 
enjoy themselves. But 
always with one eye 
on their burrows. On 
private property there 
are many wild rabbit- 
warrens even in the 
vicinity of London and 
other large towns. 

Like its bigger cousin, 
the hare, the wild rab- 
bit can sometimes be 
kept in captivity. It 
should, however, be 
captured when quite 
young. Being a noc- 


Brought up on the Filler. I 
Wild baby rabbits, rescued from starvation and being fed by means of a fountain-peny filler, 


turnal feeder, the rabbit is much out and about of night-time, 
during which period, too, the young ones often like to play upon 
the dry and dusty country roads. There I have more than once 
known the youngsters to be taken by cyclists, who have come 
riding along projecting before them a big beam of light from an 
acetylene gas lamp. The sudden brilliant illumination has com- 
pletely bewildered the rabbits, and, dismounting, the cyclist has 
been able to lay his hands on at least one of them. By the 
courtesy of the Editor of ‘The Animal World," I am able to 
reproduce a most interesting photograph, showing three young 
wild rabbits that were rescued from starvation and fed by 
means of a fountain-pen filler ! 

Weak and timid creature as the wild rabbit may appear to 
be, it can yet show pluck and resource. A mother rabbit can 
back-kick so effectively that she will drive off stoat or weasel 
that would prey upon her young. High brick walls often fail 
to stop rabbits from gaining entrance to plantations of juicy 
herbs. The rabbits make no attempt to leap over the walls. 
Instead, by combined jump, run and scramble, they just manage 
to get their fore-feet on the crest of the wall, and to drag them- 
selves up on it. There they rest a moment and then jump down 
the other side. Commonly the earth is higher within than 
without the enclosure, and the furry thief has even less trouble 

in getting back again 
Dotted here and there 


over many of the 
South and other 
Downs, there are 


" nursery copses," or 
plantations of sapling 
trees and small 
bushes. Wire netting 
surrounds these nur- 
series, purposely put 
there to keep out the 
rabbits. These,though, 
have now not only 
learned how to climb 
such wire, but have 
been observed to be 
industriously ^oaching 
their young ones in 
the same art. 

The rabbit is almost 
exclusively a vege- 
tarian. But in his 
" Animal Life of the 
British Isle," =the 
author, Mr. Edward 
Step, says of the 


[Photo by “ The Anima! World.” 


THE 


rabbit; “The exception to a vegetable diet is found 
in its occasional indulgence in snails.”  I.remember, too, 
a gamekeeper telling me that wild rabbits will nibble boiled 
lobster shells and claws. It seems a queer diet for a rabbit. 
But my informant was one well versed in many poacher’s 
tricks and other out-of-the-way phenomena of the countryside. 

Rather a pretty sight may be witnessed if you come un- 
expectedly upon a family of rabbits near their hole in a bank. 
In a twinkling they will disappear, one after another, not 
scampering all the way to the hole, but running and then diving 
headlong into it from quite a distance, and for all the world 
like a party of trained acrobats. | 


Pigmy, or Lesser Shrew (top), and Common Shrew 
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WILD CREATURES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
II. THE COMMON SHREW, LESSER SHREW & WATER SHREW . 


Or all our wild animals it is the shrew that is the easiest 
for vou to study. For this fact there are three reasons, namely, 
that shrews of one kind or another are very plentiful, they are 
not nearly so quick in their movements as are mice, and they 
have very poor powers of sight. The Common Shrew is to be 
found practically everywhere in the country ; where there are 
shrews you will be easily able to observe them by a little very 
simple stalking, and in many instances you will see the shrew 
long before he has caught sight of you. 

I was once walking in the country accompanied by a needle- 
sharp young Scotch Terrier dog that was very keen on rats. 
Close beside me in the hedgerow I saw a shrew moving and 
stepped quickly to it, as did the dog. In its dimness of vision 
the little shrew sat down on its hind legs and, paws in the air, 
peered up, trying to make out what I was. This unexpected 
action, almost at my feet and in front of the dog's nose, so took 
the ‘‘ Scottie’? by surprise that she looked up at me as if to 
query, "Whatever is it ? " By this time the shrew had 
answered the same question for itself, and was gone. If you 
wish to observo the ways of wild animals, I would adviae you to 
begin with the shrew. 

Dead shrews have been seen by nearly all of us. Inthe autumn 
they are to be encountered everywhere in the fields, and to 
the present moment there has been given no certain answer to 
the conundrum of this annual mortality. Poor, weakly little 
creature as is the shrew, it is a great fighter, and the theory 
was at one time advanced that all these defunct shrews had 
met their death in personal combat. Then there was talk of 
mysterious shrew epidemics that ravaged their ranks and left 
the meadows strewn with their pathetic small bodies. The most 
likely explanation, though, is that the shrew’s span of life is only 
about fourteen months or so, and that last year's shrews die 
off in the following autumn, forsaking their runs and burrows 
to expire in the open fields. 

Being insect feeders and therefore possessors of enormous 
appetites, the shrews are very useful small fellows indeed. A 
shrew in captivity has been known to consume four times its 
own weight in thirty-six hours. No doubt, an insect diet is 
not very satisfactory ; it may be for this reason that the shrew 
continues his foraging practically day and night, an almost 
ceaseless round of meal-hunting that, as it has been suggested, 
wears him out and renders his span of existence comparatively 
brief. 

The Common Shrew is often called the Shrew Mouse, though 
of course, none of the shrews are mice. All the shrews have 
long noses, and, at close quarters, a disagreeable musky smell, 
caused by oily matter secreted in glands that are behind the 
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animal’s shoulders. This unpleasant odour is the shrew's only 
oe against foes, and seemingly a poor one at that, 

ause most of the carnivorous creatures will hunt and kill 
shrews, and owls, kestrels, magptes, stoats, snakes and a few 
others will actually eat them. Dusky red-brown in colour 
the Common Shrew has about three inches of body to an inch- 
and-a-half of hairy tail. A rather curious investigation is 
to ascertain whether you individually can or cannot hear the 
thin shrill squeak of the shrew. When running about their 
haunts, the animals squeak frequently, and more particularly 
when they cross one another’s trails. As, though, is the case 
with the cry of the bat, it is not everyone who can discern the 
sound. | 

As if purposely adding to their utility as objects for our nature 
study, shrews do not hibernate, but spend the winter dodging 
about in between roots and under dead leaves. So you may 
expect to see one at any time. 

. The Lesser or Pigmy Shrew is not only the least in size of the 
family but it is the smallest of all British, and probably of all 
European, mammals. One-fourth smaller than the Common 
Shrew, it so much resembles the latter that until recently it was 
believed to be the young of that species. For all that, it has 
more nose than any of the shrews, its snout being relatively 
thicker and longer. In most parts of England it is not very 
frequently to be met with, but itis the only shrew that is found 
in Ireland. 

As might be expected from its appearance, this frail little 
creature is very delicately organised. So much so that it usually 
dies speedily if taken in a trap, or even if held for a short time 
in the hand. But it is & brave, small fighter, ignorant of fear, 
and in search of prey will furiously attack quite large and well- 
armoured beetles. Both these shrews are good climbers and 
can quickly swarm up a thick grass-stem after insects. They also 
climb trees, and in the country are likely to be found in the 
upper rooms of ivy- or creeper-clad houses, Each makes a cup- 
shaped or ball-shaped nest of dried grass, moss and so forth, 
and the two or three litters of young arrive between the months 
of May and November. 

The Water Shrew attains to a length of as much as three 
and three-quarter inches, and in addition has a tail that is often 
longer than the body. At sight it is quite a different and better- 
looking species, slatey black to dark-brown above, ashy-grey 
or white below, and with ears, which, though themselves con- 
cealed, bear a visible tuft of white hairs. It has not nearly so 
much nose as have its two relations, and certainly much richer 
fur. This fur seems to have the property of never getting 
wet; you may see a water shrew rise to the surface after he has 
been exploring the bottom of a streamlet for caddis cases, and 
when he pops up on to the bank his fur will be dry. 

If you creep quietly along the edge of some sequestered brook, 
you may very likely catch sight of one of these shrews basking 


| Water Shrew. 


in the sun. If lucky, you may sec four or five very pretty little 
young ones, The adults swim beautifully, and so high out of 
the water that only the white part of their bodies is immersed. 
They can make leaps out of the stream, as if jumping for an 
insect on the wing. Most of their food, probably, is found 
under water, grubs and insects and larve that lurk amongst the 
stems of water plants and stones. 

When vou do chance to see a water shrew swimming, try to 
startle him so that he will be caused to dive. So doing, he 
goes down like a streak of silver, that appearance being caused 
by the amount of air that is retained in his fur, and which 
reflects the light. He can remain a long time submerged, and 
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one theory in explanation of this is that the shrew knows the 
trick of inhaling these bubbles of air that are retained in the fur, 
and can thus keep going till the coast is clear for ascent to the 
upper world again. We cannot be sure about this, and I can 
only suggest to you that here is a poser in natural history which 
you will be usefully employed in trying to solve. 

Provided with water, a dry bank, growing plants, dead leaves, 
and very ample insect food, a Water Slirew has been kept alive 
for some time in a roomy aquarium. It scems, though, that 
s'irews are of too quarrelsome a disposition to enjoy in captivity 
the company of their kind. One shrew will not only kill another 
but will proceed to eat him. So rapidly works the digestive 
apparatus of all these insectivorous small animals that if a 
shrew fails to get a meal within a space of two or three hours 
it dies. Edward Step mentions that in winter the Water Shrew 
may be seen pursuing its prey even beneath the ice. That 
would indeed be something to look out for during a frosty- 
season Field Club ramble ! 

(Next. Month, the Fox.) 


* * * 


| PTARMIGAN IN WINTER. | 


Even though we may never have seen a ptarmigan alive and in 
its wild state, most of us know that that bird has dark plumage 
in summer, which changes to white in winter. Applying as it 
does also to many beasts and 
birds, that is one of Nature’s 
wonderful dispensations for 
protection. 

In connection with that 
circumstance as specially 
applying to the ptarmigan, 
there are certain other facts to 
be noted. The ptarmigan has 
not merely two sets of 
plumage, as we may say, the 
one of which, at the proper 
season, is donned in place of 
the othor. As a matter of 
fact, the ptarmigan is almost 
continuously moulting and 
gradually changing the colour 
of its coat. In that way it 
usually presents an appear- 
ance that is quite in keeping 
with its surroundings, and 
thus, by being easily con- 
cealed, it escapes its foes. 


Broadly speaking, the 
changes are a: follows. When 
summer comes, the ptar- 


migan’s white plumage disap- 
pears, and he becomes dark- 
coloured. In autumn, the country frequented by the 
ptarmigan becomes grey from the abundance of mosses 
and lichens growing there. Against that background a dark- 
coloured ptarmigan would show up most conspicuously. So 
the autumn plumage of the bird is of a pronounced ashy-grey 
shade. That autumn tint, though, would show up very plainly 
against snow. Consequently, as the autumn fades into winter, 
the plumage of the ptarmigan becomes white. 

As regards the winter plumage, however, there is a very 
peculiar thing to be noted. 

The ptarmigan dons his winter dress just at the proper period, 
when real winter should be arriving here to stay. But sometimes 
the winter arrive3 and does not stay. Whereupon tho white- 
clad ptarmigan finds himself in a fix. A spell of mild weather 
sets in, and the genial warmth of the atmosphere melts the snow 
on the hills. At once the unfortunate ptarmigan become objects 
very easily to be seen, and sgo & ready prey for the fox, the hawk, 
and the golden eagle. 

At such a trying time, the ptarmigan, who are well aware of 
their danger, crowd to any snowfields, or even scattered patches 
of snow, that have escaped the melting process. "There they 
crouch and wait for the weather to turn colder and the friendly 
snow to fall again. While so doing, they probably suffer not a 
little from hunger, for they only venture off the snow for very 
short periods now and again in order to search for food. And 


such brief forays are only conducted furtively when the ptar- 
migan believe that no enemies are watching. 


of Tasmania. 


[Photo. by ARNOLD D. PHILLIPS, Launceston, Tasmania, 


An Albino Crow. 


This bird is kept as a pet by a resident of Cleveland in the Midlands 
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LASSOING POLAR BEARS. 


DvniNG the winter, the ice-loving Polar Bear ventures farther 
south than it does throughout the rest of the year. It is then 
and there that many of the specimens seen in captivity are 
obtained. 

The polar bear is, as it appears, an animal of enormous 
strength. Owing to that, and to the fierceness of its nature, it 
must be taken young. And the best method for taking it alive 
is by lassoing. 

When a young bear is sighted on the ice, a-boat’s crew puts 
off from the whaler, and rows directly towards it. The pro- 
gramme is to lasso the bear on the ice, pull it into the water, and 
tow it to the ship. Even the baby bears of six months old are 
wonderfully powerful. 'Those found thus wandering alone are 
more usually two or three years old, when they weigh perhaps 
three hundred pounds, and measure, from nose to heel, as much 
as eight feet. 

Not infrequently the bear itself takes to the water, maybe 
making direct for the boat. The rowers then approach the 
animal very closely, and the loop of the lasso is dropped over its 
head. On the deck of the whaler an exceedingly stout wooden 
cage has been got ready. The winch is waiting; the donkey- 
engine has steam up. Gradually the bear is towed to the side of 
the ship ; there is immense trouble in getting a belt around it, 
although the two stout lines to the noose around its neck 
help to keep it in order. Then the word is given, and 
as the engine starts working, 
up the bear goes in the air, 
and is dropped into the cage. 


B.O.F.C. 
l PRIZE AWARD. 


THERE was a marked increase 
in the number of entries for the 
September competition, and it 
was pleasing to note the high 
standard of excellence mein- 
tained in all sections. Drawings, 
photographs and nature notes 
dealt with a variety of subjects, 
showing the wide interest taken 
in Field Club matters. The 
prize-winning Nature Drawing, 
in colour, was a picture of 
“Some Toadstools of North 
Wales," by Wiliam Band 
(Wallasey); these included the 
arasol Mushroom, Chanterelle, 
Russula Fungus, White Puffball, 
Agarics, and Clavaria. The painting of “ British Butterflies 
and Moths,” by Leslie D. Hill (Handsworth), was also so good 
that I am awarding this competitor a special prize. After due 
consideration, the award has been made as follows :— 

Half-guinea Prize for Nature Note: H. N. Jounson, 512, 
Holderness Road, Hull (Grass Snakes). Half-guinea Prize 
for Nature Drawing: WILLIAM Banp, 17, Kingsway, Wallasey, 
Cheshire. Special Prize: Lesue D. Hitt, 110, Antrobus 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Volumes : R. C. HASTINGS, 
24, Metchley Lane, Harborne, Birmingham ; PHYLLIS DEUCHARs, 
40, Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea; WirrRED Davison, Lilac 
Cottage, Aby, Alford, Lincs:;; H. E. Rippetr, 10, Charlotto 
Terrace, Kings Cross, N.1; Joan ALFORD, 9, Millway Place, 
Pomphlett, near Plymouth; SrvART L. SiNDALL, 37, Leigham 
Court Drive, Leigh-on-Sea ; WILFRID OLIVER, 44. Rosehill Road, 
Wandsworth, S. W.18; WILLIAM PorTTER, 80, Northgate Street, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Volumes: FREDA 
Rawsronp, ‘ Pinewood,” Stoke Poges, Bucks.; WILLIAM 
BunrIiELD, Jenkins Croft, Little London, Ardingly ; RICHARD 
S. Hunt, Mary Hvunt, c/o Dr. D. O. MacGregor, Langside 
Cottage, Langside, Glasgow; JANET H. Younc, 3, Engayne 
Gardens, Upminster; Joyce Rusron, “ Lyndhurst,” Limes 
Road, Tettenhall, Wolverhampton; IAN A. ANDERSON, l, 
Hamitton Place, Aberdeen; Epwarp Harrison, 16, Incline 
Road, Hollinwood, Oldham. 
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Specially Commended : C. J. Wright, Swanley; K. Adam, 
Nottingham ; H. G. Whalley, Wanganui, New Zealand; E. K. 
Stepford, Alton ; Norah K. Turner, Totton ; D. Savage, Ilford ; 
Thozaas Sefton, Belfast; George K. Yeats, Windsor; W. 
Haselton, Barcelona; Norman Witting, Catford; D. Mac- 
Culloch, Bridge of Allan; Ernest Childs, Forest Gate, E. ; 
Frank E. Ryman, Merton Park, S.W. ; Eling and Cecil Rowe, 
Transvaal, S. Africa; Walter Millen, Horton Kirby; G. G. 
Whitehead, New Cross, S.E.; Helen Storey, New Brighton ; 
A. P. Kimber, Henley ; F. G. Bickford, Manchester; M. A. C. 
Hinton, Streatham, S.W.; Peter W. Williams, Honiton; H. 
Kirk, Manchester; C. A. Thrift, West Croydon; Barrie Low, 
Cape Town, S. Africa; J. H. Woolston, Norwich; C. Casley, 
Pendeen; E. Edmund Swanson, Glasgow ; Leslie R. Hodge, 
Tottenham; Wiliam F. Davies, Wolverhampton; H. J. 
Francis, Cookham. 


* * * 


Queries & Answers. 


GRAHAME STANFORD.—Procure a copy of the book, '' Fancy Mice," from the 
” Bazaar, Exchange ard Mart’’ otce. It is safer to buy a proper cage, 
which may be obtained cheaply; mice are exceedingly clever at es- 
caping from home-made cages of most kinds. The golden rule of 
mouse-keeping is to always retain the cage in as clean a state as is 
possible. Sprinkle dry deal or pine sawdust on the floor. Bedding 
should be of good hay, free from thistles or thorns, and not dusty. 

E. WiLLIS.—Tiving as you do in so suitable a district, you should try to form 

. a collection of autumn fruits, though, as you will understand, some of 
these are such as it would be disastrous to attempt toeat! You mention 
the blackberry and the dark red berries of the guelder-rose. There are 
also the berries of the honeysuckle and black bryony, and the red berries 

. of the cuckoo-pint or wild arum. Then, there is the crab-apple, cnd 

' the wild pear and wild medlar. Nuts are to be found in plenty. not 

: forgetting the sweet chestnut. and the horse-chestnut, triangular beech 
nuts, acorns, and the small nut of the hornbeam. Ash, elm, birch, and 
alder each produce nuts, though some of these are quite small. And 

' very tiny nuts that are usually classed as seeds are produced by the daisy, 
dock, dead-nettle, dandelion, and thistle. For identification purposes, 
gather some leaves when you take the fruit. ; f 

W. E.—Rabbit-shooting is much more humane than rabbit-trapping, as, in 

_a large number of instances, the animal is killed outright. 

W. O. MaRsDKN.—From a sportsman's point of view India ranks very high 
amongst the countries of the world. Itis often said that in many districts 
good sport. is there obtainable with less difficulty and under conditions of 
greater comfort than in most other places, A list of Indian wild animals 
would be far too lengthy for inclusion here, so mention of the following 
representative kinds must content you: Tiger, leopard, hunting-leopard 
or chita, striped hyena, Indian wolf, dhole or wild dog,sloth bear. Among 
large game other than carnivora is the lordly Indian or Asiatic elephant 
rhinoceros, bison, butfalo, nil-gai or blue bull, ibex, swamp-deer, am 

. splendid sambar. The Indian rivers, too, contain quite a considerable 
Selection of crocodiles. 
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W. TRIPP.—The insect to which you referis nota butterfly. Itis the beautiful 
scarlet cinnabar moth, which flies tn the daytime. The fore winga are 
black, with a scarlet bar and two spots of the same colour; the hind wings 

-are completely scarlet. Look for it where groundsel and ragwort grow. 

F. T. PiPER.— The water-rat and the water-vole are one and the same animal, 
the latter being the correct name. Aa you will already have noted, in 
this volume of the ''B.O.P." the *''Field Club" pages will include 
a series of illustrated articles dealing in turn with all the wild creatures 
of our woods, tields, and hedgerows, from the badger, fox, stoat, and so 
forth down to the lesser or pigmy shrew, which is the smallest of British 
mammals. The otter will certainly be included. 
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A FIELD CLUB NOTE BOOK —DECEMBER. 


IN winters when the holly-bushes bear a fine crop 
of berries, the kindly remark is sometimes made that 
there will be plenty of food for the birds. But, as a 
matter of fact, do birds eat holly-berries ? Have you 
ever seen a bird so doing ? I think the correct answer 
to the former question is that in the ordinary way 
birds do not care for holly-berries as food, but they 
will eat them in very severe weather when there is 
nothing else to be had. I myself have seen birds 
picking at the berries during a period when the whole 
countryside was frozen hard, but under more genial 
conditions have never witnessed even an attempt at 
the making of such a meal. If there are any berried 
holly-bushes that come within your scope of obser- 
vation, just keep watch on them, and see what is your 
experience as to this point. 

Contrary to what is the general belief, the squirrel , 
does not '' go to sleep all the winter." Certainly, he 
indulges in some very long naps during the cold weather. | 
But every time a fine day comes, he wakes up and 
hurries off to get a hazel-nut or two, or something of 
that sort from one of his numerous little stores of food. 
Plenty of people have been surprised to see a squirrel 
hopping &bout the branches in & wood during the 
winter. That season, however, is really a capital 
time for having a good peep at the small animal, 
because the leaves are off the trees, or, at any rate, 
are thin upon them, and one's view is much less 
impeded. . But in secking to sce the sight for your- 
self, you must, of course, choose the right kind of day. 
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The “Boy's Own" Field Club Competition. 


(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 


In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 


interest of readers in Natural History. 
below, will be awarded for the best 


A prize to the value of not more than HALF A GUINEA, to be selected from the list given 


NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH 


and a similar prize of not more than HALF A GUINEA in value will be awarded for the best 


NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 


The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the 


sender’s own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. 


Nature Notes must 


not exceed 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 


As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs 


and Drawings will be published from time to time in | 
these pages. The closing date for each competition is 
the 22nd of the month. "The Editor's decision must be 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com- 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo- 
graphs, ete., to * RAMBLER,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.," 
.4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

LIST OF PRIZES FOR SELECTION.—Cameras, maanifying-glasses, 
collecting cases, fishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical albums and 
presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect- 
cases, buttertly nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes, 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi- 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate B.O.r... Button 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. Badge. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording Made In meta! for coat 
should be as follows: ‘‘ If successful, I should like to wear, Price 1s, 
have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 


The B.O.F.C. Badge. 


Printed on blue silk, price 6d. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve, 
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TRICKS YOU CAN TEACH A DOG. 


Docs are such very intelligent animals, 
and if they are taken in hand when they 
are young they can be taught to do a great 
many things. I had a small terrier as a 
puppy, and, by beginning at once, I was 
able to get him to do tricks that used to 
astonish people. |. Yet it was all very 
simple, and everything was done by a little 
patience on my part and also on doggie's 
side as well. Let me tell you a little about 
the way in which Jack, for that was his 
name, learnt to do his tricks. 

I always think it is a good plan to teach 
a dog to beg first of all, as this leads on to 
many other tricks. I used to give him a 
short lesson several times a day, sitting 
him up with his paws hanging down and, 
whenever he did well, giving him a bit of 
biscuit. The lessons were quite short, 
as I am sure it is a mistake to tire a dog 
at all. Then I made up my mind that 
I would never show the least sign of anger 
if my pet did not understand. When he 
made attempts to carry out any trick I 
always gave him a smile and an encourag- 


ing pat. 
Now I will tell you about some of the 
things I taught him to do. I always stuck 


to one subject at a time, as a dog will mix 
things up if you try to teach him several 
tricks at once. When trying to 
make him do anything I always 
used the same words for that trick 
and spoke in rather a loud tone. 

The trick, *On Trust," is a 
common one, but it is always 
effective. My doggie learnt this 
in three lessons. I put a bit 
of biscuit on his nose, and then, 
in a loud voice, said, ** On Trust." 
If he tried to shake the biscuit 
off and eat it, I gently pulled him 
away at once, replacing the morsel, 
all the time repeating the words, 
"On Trust." When he had 
learned to keep still with the 
biscuit, I said, ** Paid for," at once 
taking the biscuit from his nose 
and giving it to him. . After 
repeating this several times I was 
delighted to see that, all at once, 
when I said *“‘ Paid for," he 
tossed up his head and caught the 
biscuit in his mouth. 

Then there was another trick 
which I called '* Making a speech.” 
I put a small chair on the floor and 
then taught Jack to climb up on 
to it and rest his feet on the back. 
When he had done this, I called out, 
" Speak," and, at the same time, 
waved my hand. Of course, Jack 
barked, and I gave him a reward ; 


Jack is a splendid one at shaking hands. 
This was also quite a simple trick to 
teach him. When he was sitting down 
I kept on touching the upper part of his 
right paw, at the same time saying, 
" Shake hands." As he did not seem to 
understand, I caught hold of his paw and 
gave it a shake. After doing this several 
times, he held out his paw, and at once I 
popped a dainty morsel in his mouth. 
You may be sure he shook hands quick 
enough next time ! 


Jack is a very good skipper, and I went 
to quite a lot of trouble to teach him this 
trick. Two of my friends used to hold 
the rope and slowly turn it round whilst 
I stood in front and helped Jack to learn 
to jump at the right time. First of all, 
he did not seem to understand it at all, 
and only got very excited and tried to 
bite the rope. But, with plenty of 
patience on my part, I at last managed 
to get him to realise what I wanted. As 
soon as he grasped the idea he went on, 


rapidly becoming a better skipper with 


every lesson. 

Another thing that Jack can do is to 
walk on his hind legs. I have been told 
that this is not an easy thing to teach a 
dog, and I daresay you will like to know 
how I set about the business. First of 


Earthquake Arches:. 


all, I stood Jack up on his legs and then 
put a short stick just under one of his 
paws. This helped him to get his 
balance, and, by doing this again and 
again, he soon learned to stand. When 
he had got as far as this, it was not a great 
matter for him to learn to walk. 

Lastly, I will tell you how I taught Jack 
to shut the door. I set the door ajar and 
then, holding a bit of biscuit just out of 
his reach, I called out, ‘‘ Shut the door." 
As soon as he jumped up against the door, 
and it closed, I would give him the 
biscuit. Now, when the door is a little 
open, he will go and shut it when I tell 
him to. This amuses my friends very 
much indeed, as you can imagine. 

S. LEONARD BasTIN. 
* * * 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 

The popularity of the ** Canvas Canoe’ 
and other boat.building articles that have 
appeared in the ** B.O.P.” is so great that 
a wide welcome is sure to be extended to 
the booklet in which these have been 
reprinted. *'Canoes, Dinghies and Sailing 
Punts " is the title of the first volume in a 
new * How to Make" series (** B.O.P." 
office, price 1s. 6d. net). The second 
volume deals with * Model Aeroplanes 


and Airships, and Kites.” 
* * * 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 


SHOT-PROBLEM No. 23. 
Cross-Choice Opening :— 
1115; 815| 4 8! 1101 15 | 14 18 
23 18 | 24 19 | 22 17 | 27 24 | 29 25 
9'14 | 15 24 8 1l 5 9 | 18 23 
18 11 | 28 19 | 25 22 | 17 13 | 31 27 


Forms the fine ''stroke"' position, 
which is drawn only by a neat 


point after the shot :— 
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BLACK, 
Black to move and draw. 


In Southern Europe, where earthquakes are a likelihood, 
it is quite a common sight to see tall buildings joined to- 
gether by special arches, as shown in the photograph. 


now he will always climb up when 
I say '*Make a speech," and 


bark loudly as soon as I give the 
word. ; 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 22. 
'T hese arches help 5 support the buildings in he event of 20—24, 27—20, 11—16, 20—11, 
an earthquake. e picture was taken a rasse je zar 5 — 0— — — 
famous perfume town in southern France, which, 'some mn 16, 1 12, ] : 19, 23—16, 8—31, 
years ago, was visited by a very severe earthquake. , én d Blac ok s ho re "v 
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be answered. 


the ** B.O.P.” 


B. E. L. B.—The allusion in the poem, “Sir Robert Carey's 
Ride," to which you refer, concerns the horse Aquiline, 
ridden -by Raymond, Count of Toulouse, as described in 
Tasso’s “ Jerusalem Delivered." The animal was so named 
on account of its resemblance to an eagle. Fairfax’s trans- 
lation of Tasso first appeared in 1600. 


J. Hamilton.—To-day’s price of a second-hand auto-wheel is 
about £4, or less. Tubes (for scooter frame) cost now 
about 5s. Handle bars, front wheel, etc., say, about 
another £1. 
depends where and how the maker buys his parts. One 
might build the whole scooter for £2, another spend over 
£10. 


G. F. R. J.—William the Fourth fourpence, worth ninepence; 
half-crown, 1836, worth three shillings ; George the Third 
halfpenny, 1775, worth ninepence. All the rest are current 
coins. 


H. Wilson.—A commemorative medal of Frederick the Great. 
The inscription means Frederick, by the Grace of God, King 
of Prussia and Defender of Protestantism. “‘ Lissa, Dec. 
5,” refers to the battle of Lissa, in which Frederick 
defeated Prince Charles of Lorraine; and “ Ros- 
bach, Nov. 5, 1757" (the same year), refers to the 
battle of Rosbach in Prussia, in which he defeated the 
Austrians and French. The inscription round the repre- 
sentation of the battle means ‘‘Than which nothing is 
greater or better." 


Sparks.— The stones used in mechanical lighters are pieces of 
flint, and flint is silica. You must get a flint and knock 
flakes off it with a hammer, and then break the flakes up. 
Begin by hitting one end of the flint full and fair, and not 
sideways. 

G. Crowe.—Messrs. Brown & Co., Nautical Booksellers, 
Liverpool, publish a handbook for ships’ stewards, which 
gives you nearly all the information you ask for, and more 
besides. Write to them for particulars. 


F. W. Coldicutt.—As Napoleon died in 1821, there can be 
no life of him that was published before the nineteenth 
century. The one that might be best suited for you is the 
translation of Lanfrey’s '' History of Napoleon the First," 
issued in 1871-79. *' The Battles of the Nineteenth Century ” 
is published by Cassell & Co., La Belle Sauvage, London, 
E.C. The nineteenth century is the period between 1801 
and 1900 inclusive. 


A. M. Rose.—We should not like to suggest that the name 
Rose had any connection with Ross or Rosebery. It 
belongs to the '' baptismal" order of surnames, and is, 
plainly, *' the son of Rose," dating from the period when 
personal names were beginning to be adopted as surnames. 


Investigator.—]. The origin of the hot.crossbun is obscure, 
but it is probably derived from some pagan observance. 
One story is that Cecrops, who was half-man and half- 
dragon, propitiàted Jupiter with a bun before he founded 
Athens, the citadel of which was at first called Cecropia ; 
and that buns were annually eaten by Athenians in com- 
memoration of the event. The early church gave the buns 


Quei ies for this page mist be addressed to the Editor. ‘* B.O.P.." 
LONDON, 

should be marked ''.Correspondence." 
only those queries that are of general interest to readers will 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to 
going to press somewhat in advance of publica- 
tion, replies must necessarily be held over some time, 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possil 
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a Christian significance by marking them with a cross and 
using them as a special food at the end of Lent. The 
spices are supposed to be of medicinal value, and to prevent 
the bun from going mouldy. 2. Merely imitations of the 
hen's eggs that used to be given at the spring festival, and 
were adopted to symbolise the resurrection. 


G. Varley.—1. The volumes are out of print, and can only be 
obtained through secondhand booksellers or by advertising 
in our wrapper. 2. There are no florins of Charles the 
Second or George the Third. The first silver florin dates 
from Victoria. 


M. H. Perry.—See the new series that started in the November 
. number on careers for hoys. Books dealing with appoint- 
ments to the Civil Service can be had from Rees, Limited, 

60, Regent Street (Pall Mall end). 


W. Bryan.—<A warm solution of gelatine and water, containing 
a soluble bromide, is mixed with a solution of silver nitrate 
so as to form an emulsion containing a fine precipitate of 
silver bromide. The emulsion is heated, allowed to set, 
then washed, and then melted and coated on to the plates, 
films, or paper. 

W. L. Rochester.—Sec '' Wireless at Home," published by 
Percival Marshall & Co., 66, Farringdon Street, E.C.4; 
and the handbooks issued by "'''The Wireless Press," 
Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 

Jamie Todd.— Your surname is very interesting when investi- 
gated. In the north-country the old name for a fox was 
“ tod," and as a nickname it became in time quite popular 
as a surname. From “tod” we get, further, Todhunter, 
the original bearer of this cognomen having earned a live- 
lihood, no doubt, by keeping down the number of farmyard 
depredators. The ''todhunter" in Henry VIII.'s reign 
got twelve pence from the parish warden for every fox’s 
head that he brought in. It is curious to note that 
Lawrence in Scotland was a popular name for the fox, and 
from Lawrence we get Lowry, Lowrie and Laurie, among 
other forms. ' Lowrie-like" signified having the crafty 
look of the animal. The Scottish poet, Ramsay, writes of 
" Slee Tod Lowrie.” 

M. A. Brown.—Cornish diamonds are a peculiar variety of 
quartz that differs in some respects from its crystalline 
form and is usually covered with an opaque covering of 
silica. Sometimes they are the common hexagonal prism 
terminated by a hexagonal pyramid. When they are violet 
in colour they are called amethysts. The crystals you 
have collected are probably ordinary quartz. 

T. J. Coe.— The problem is on page 703 of our twelfth volume ; 
the solution is on page 303 of our thirteenth volume. The 
position is: White—K on Q Kt.'s 2, Qon Q's 3; Black — 
K on Q Kt.'s 5, Pawns on Q Kt.'s 4 and 6, and on Q B's 4; 
white to play and mate in four moves. There are two ways 
of doing this. (a). 1, Q to R's7; K-R's4; 2, Qto R's 7, 
check, K to Kt.'s 5; 3, Q to R's 8, black any move; 4, Q 
mates at K’s 4 or R's 3 accordingly. (6). 1, Q to R’s 7, 
P to B's 5; Q to K's 7, check, K to R’s 4;3, Qto Q R's 7, 
check, K to Kt.’s 5; 4, Q to R's 3, mate If the black K 
makes his first move to his B's 5, the Q moves to her K's 4 
and mates. 


AS HEADED. 
A MAN rushed past the official guard into the editorial private 


room. *' What do you mean by insulting me in the last night's 
Clarion about the Prohibition Fund ? " he demanded. 

“Oh! just a minute,” replied the editor. *'' Didn't the state- 
ment appear as you gave it in to us—namely, that you had re- 
signed the post of treasurer to the fund ? ” ; 

'* It did," replied the man. ‘‘ But you put it under the heading 
of ‘Public Improvements.’ " 


* * * 


MYTHS. 

A DEALER in antiques was very anxious to sell an old violin 
that came his way. 

“ This fiddle,” said he, ‘‘ was the one used by Nero at the 
burning of Rome.” 

" Come, come," said the customer with a laugh, ‘“‘ that was a 
myth." 

“ Yes," replied the dealer, “and Myth's name was on this 
fiddle but it got worn off." 


* - * 


PUSHING IT. 
'" HERE'S a book," said the agent, '* which you can't afford to 
be without." 
* I never read,” answered the victim. 
** Well, buy it for your children." 
“ I’m single—I have no family. All I have is a dog." 
“ Well, don't you want a nice heavy book to throw at the dog 
now and then?” 
* * * 


TO THE POINT. 

A ScoTrTisH minister discovered a trouser- 
button in the collection.plate one Sunday 
morning. 

In the evening, when he ascended the pulpit, 
he announced : *'* I wish to remind you that there 
will be & collection at the close of the service. 
The text I have chosen for this evening's sermon 
is: ' Rend your hearts and not your garments.’ " 


* * $ 


“WHICH ONE?” 

A SCENARIO writer experienced great diffi- 
culty in getting his plots accepted. As a rule, 
they were so uninteresting that a complete 
hearing was seldom granted. At last he 
managed to persuade a weary producer to listen 
to the synopsis of his latest play. 

" Imagine," he began, ‘“ midnight, all silent 
as the grave. Two burglars force open the 
library windows, and eventually commence 


operations on the safe. The clock strikes 
one T 


" Which one ? ” yawned the producer. Coates} 
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BLOWING THE HORN. 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 
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A MERRY "AXE-MUS" IN THE CEMENT AGE. 


PREHISTORIC CAVEHOLDER :—“ Uggo, my son, just you run 
and fetch father his strongest flint hatchet, Your dear mothers 
puddings aren’t exactly the kind that can be ‘served with 
an oyster-shell spoon 1" 


NOT A HEAD. 
Two negroes were arguing. B 
** You ain't got no sense," said one. 
“ No sense ? Den, what's dis head o' mine for ?." ; 


" Head?  Dat's no head, nigger. Dat's jes' a button on top 
of yo’ body to keep yo’ backbone from unravelin’.”’ 
. * * 
A CHANGE IMPENDING. . - : 


A PARTY of clergymen were attending a Presbyterian con- 
ference in Scotland. Having a spare afternoon, several of them 
set off to explore the district. Pos * 

Presently they came to a river, spanned by a temporary 
bridge. Not observing a notice that the structure was unsafe, 
they started to cross it. Thereupon the bridge-keeper ran after 
them in protest. 

“It’s all right," declared the spokesman, not understanding 


the reason for the old man's haste, ** we're Presbyterians from. 


the Conference.” 
“ I'm no’ caring aboot that," was the reply, '' but if ye dinna 
get off the bridge, you'll all be Baptists ! ” | 


* * * 


"An," said the inventor of mechanical toys, 
had one failure in all my career.” 

“What was the matter with that, then ? ' 

* It was too realistic. 
work ! " 


“Tve only 


* * * 


“ HALLO, Jimkina, 1 saw you carrying home 
a couple of fine-looking cucumbers last night. 
How much did they cost you?” 
"I don’t know yet, old man. The doctor is 
still up at the house.” 


$ + * 


" WHERE I spent my summer holidays last 
year the thermometer dropped to zero.” 

“ That’s nothing." 

“What’s nothing ? ” 

“ Why, zero.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME !s offered each month 
for the best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the 
" B.O.P." The storyettes need not be original, but where 
they are selected, the source must be stated. Stories for this 
page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of 
each month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all 
cases the name and address of the sender must be clearly 
written. The Editor's decision, as in all competitions, must 
be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, '" Boy's Own Paper," 4, Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4, and mark envelope or postcard 
" Funny 8tory Competition." DLP 

The winner of this month's competition is T. B. 
PacrET, 102, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W.8, 


for the atoryette entitled.** As Headed.” 


Umpteenth 


Boy's Own Parza by the Avenug Press (L. Upcott Gill & Son, Ltd.), Drury Lane. W.C 4. 


It was a toy tramp, and it wouldn't 


KITE-FLYING. CHINA. 
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(Serial Story.) 


€T. . s D. » 
. Jack-without-a-Roof. 
. A Story of the War in La Vendée. 
J By MAJOR CHARLES GILSON, 


á t Author of “ Treasure of Kings," " The Lost. City," “ The Fire Gods," etc. 
(Illustrated by JOHN DE WALTON, R.W.A.) 


CHAPTER X. 


HOW LATAUPE DROVE AN IRON INTO THE SOUL OF MONSEIGNEUR. 


"HERE remained little of the dined together—and then committed suicide. For fifteen 
^» = | vilageofleMay—nothingbut months Francois Maximilien Robespierre was to be sole 
| 1 few charred and roofless master of Paris, and hence of France, until tortured and 
ruins. Those of theinhabitants mangled, he himself was hurried to the scaffold where he 
who had not been murdered had sent thousands of others. 
had fled for theirlives. This Upon a hilltop the marquis drew rein, and looked down 
may be called. Patriotism, as upon the little market-town of Cholet, where the tricolour 
the event described in the flag was flying from the church. 
previous chapter may be * In three days," said he, ‘I shall be there.” 
called Loyalty. To such extent It then occurred to him that he was hungry, since he 
the times were out of joint. had had no food that morning. At the foot of the hill, he 
For, the Reign of Terror turned into the Forest of Jallais, where, in bygone times, 
had begun. In Paris, the he had been. wont to hunt the wild boar. All the country 
Thirty-first of March was that he had been able to survey from tho hilltop he had 
come and gone. Those of the once regarded as his own. He had now nothing but his 
Gironde, the more moderate snuff-box. His estates had beca forfeited; his funds had 
Revolutionists, who had been confiscated; his cháteau had been plundered, and 
Tap preferred not to ascend the he himself had. been declared an outlaw. 
A Rainy Christmas, — . steps of the guillotine, had Following a bridle-path, he came in a little time tõ the 
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hut of a charcoal-burner, upon he door of which he knocked. 
The door was opened by an old man, who bowed low when 
he beheld the marquis. ~ 

“ My good Faligan," said my lord, ''I have come to 
beg of you. I should be none the worse for a morsel to 
eat." | 

The charcoal-burner threw up his hands. 

' Alas, monseigneur ! he exclaimed. 
we live in! But I have nothing to offer to so great a 
nobleman !”’ 

“ Have you no food at all, my good Faligan ?”’ 

“A little dry bread, monseigneur—-and perhaps, some 
cheese.” 

“My faith," cried the marquis, “I could wish for 
nothing better ! A crust, Faligan, no more—and Heaven 
bless You!" 

A little after, my lord proceeded on his way, munching 
as ho rode. 

When he had eaten, he quenched his thirst at & wood- 
land stream. Then, telling Mathieu to look after the 
horses, he stretched himself at full length upon & bank 
of moss at the foot of & tree, and almost at once fell fast 
asleep. 

He did not awaken until threo in the aftoricon: when 
he rose and stretched himself, as if he were stiff in his joints. 

“ Mathieu," he observed, ‘‘ I am getting old.” 

* Monseigneur is wonderful," replied the valet. 

** My good friend,” said the marquis, ‘it is unfortunate 
when «disasters befall one late in life. When I was a young 
man, I had little to worry about. Not until I was past 
the prime of life did sorrows crowd upon me. I lost first 


my wife, then my son, and now, my faith, it seems I havo l 


lost myself ! ^ 


* Monseigaeur," said Mathieu, “ theso troubles are 


unmerited." | r 
“That, my good fellow,” said the marquis, ‘ ‘is à question 
upon which neither you nor I have any right to an opinion. 
You may call it Fate, Providence, Destiny, what you like. 
It comes to the same thing in the long run. 


But the world can get along very well without tho lot of 
us; and, by tho way: they now behave themselves in 
Paris, it looks as if it will have to.” | 

‘* Monseigneur gets his revenge," said Mathieu. : 


“Tut, you fool!" the marquis took him up. “I. do 


not want revenge. "The lives of all these SO- called Patriots | 


together are not worth a moleskin.”’ 
‘Of a certainty, monseigneur,” said Mathieu. 
is, neither more nor less, the truth." 


That evening, the marquis established his headquarters: 


in le May. The place was deserted, save for a lean dog 
that growled at him as he approached: - Hé appropriated 
one of the few houses in the village that could boast of the 
remnants of a roof.  Hehad i: othing to fear from the Blues. 
Timardier was still at Cholet, and not likely to venture far 
from the town, since the main Royalist army was known 
to be moving northward from Thouars. 

-Tho plans of monseigneur worked with the regularity of 
Clockwork. The first to report himself was Father Bernard ; 
for the marquis knew well that wherever the ‘peasants 
assermbled, there must be found a priest. Later, the men 
of the ambuscade arrived. They had been long upon the 
journey, since most of them who lived in the neighbourhood 
had visited their homes during the day. About a hundred 
of these carried two muskets, instead of one ; because it so 
happened that a hundred Republicans had been slaughtered 
that very morning. 

These men had no sooner handed over their reserve 
firelocks, to be distributed later to those of their comrades 
who were armed only with pitchforks and hatchets, than 
Chant-en-feu with the convoy entered the village from the 
north. The blacksmith had come by way. of Chemillé, 
wishing to avoid the Cholet road. Small parties also 
arrived from Clisson and Jallais; and soon after dark 
came Jean Court-toujours, hot with running. 

By then, Chant-en-feu stood in the presence of the 


‘to train an officer. 


* What times ^ 


Some of us- 
may think ourselves very fine fellows, of infinite importance. ~ 


oe 


“That 


observed, 
proper fashion, or I eut this interview short. 


marquis who, seated at a table, was writing his orders by 
candle-light. Monseigneur laid down his pen. 

“ We used to believe,” he remarked, “that it took years 
I see how that that was a mistake. 
Chant-en-feu; when I served in the army, I had never a 
better lieutenant than yourself, who are a blacksmith.” 

‘“ My marquis flatters me,” said Chant-en-feu. 

* I flatter no one," said my lord. '' All my life, I have 
left flattery to others. The convoy you have captured is 
worth more than I expected. I can assemble four thousand 
men in this place and feed them all. I had intended to 
wait another week, but I am thinking that Timardier may 
try to give me the slip. I will sound the tocsin to-night 
from the church of Trementines. We attack Cholet the 
day after to-morrow.’ 

There came a knock upon the door, and there entered 
the peasant who wore a red handkerchief bound about his 
head, whom the marquis had left in command of the men 
of the ambuscade. 

“ Monseigneur, may I speak with you ? ”? he asked. 

*" Have you obeyed your orders p^ 

“ Yes, monseigneur. But there has been a slight 
mistake." 

- ** I do not approve of mistakes,” said the margu taking 


' up his pen as if to write. 


** Monseigneur will remember the three scouts who moved 
in advance of the escort ?" 

** I forget nothing," said the marquis. 
~ “Truly, my lord. Wo pursued these men, and two of 
them were killed, but the third was found hiding in a ditch. 
He was so ugly that our fellows laughed at him instead of 
shooting him.” 

“ Where is he now ? ” 

‘* Monseigneur, we have br ought him with us, a prisoner.'* 

“Then, let him be shot," seid the marquis, beginning to 
writo. 

“My marquis," faltered the man, “I have told hin 
already that those are your orders. Howover, he insists 


-upon secing you. He says that it is very necessary ho 


shouldsee you, because he has something of great importanco 
to say to monseigneur.” 
Tlie marquis looked up. 
“ Have you any idea what it is p” he asked. 

“* None, monseigneur.” - - 

." Then, bring him here." 

The man left the room., Chant-en-feur emama standing, 
bareheaded, by the table. The marquis went on with his 
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writing. 


In a minuto the peasant returned, accompanied by 
Lataupe, whose hands were tied behind his back. 
_** You wish to speak to me ? ” said tho marquis. 
** I do,” said Lataupe. 
The marquis did not appear to be in the least annoyed. 
“If you have anything to say worth listening to," ho 
s ‘you will be so good as to address mo in tho 


take my meaning ?”’ 
“*T understand, monseigneur,’ 2. Lataupe. 
“That is bettor, " said the marquis. ‘It is a slight 


| privilege to which I am unfortunately accustomed. And 


now, what do you want with me ? ” 

Lataupe looked at Chant-en-feu. His head was little 
above the level of the blacksmith’s waist. 

“ Monseigneur," he said, ** I would Spent: with you— 
alone.” 

The marquis jerked his head i in tho direction. of the door. 


Chant-en-feu and the other man went out. Upon the 
threshold Chant-en-feu looked back. 
'* Keep an eye on him, my marquis," said he. “I warn 


you, such fellows are not to be trusted." 

As he went out the marquis turned again to Lataupe. 

“ I should be flattered,” he observed, ‘‘ to be taken into 
your confidence so early in our acquaintance—though, I 
fear, that is likely to be brief." 

** It rests with monseigneur,” said Lataupe. | 

“ You have come to ask a favour?’ | 


I trust you 
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“To bargain, monseigneur.” 

The marquis smiled. 

“That likes me better still," said he. ‘“‘I see the way 
the wind blows. You have come with information of some 
importance ? ” 

** Of the greatest importance, monseigneur.” 

** And you are willing to give that information in exchange 
for your life. Well, I am the last man in the world not to 
profit by the treachery and cowardice of my foes. I 
daresay you think your life very valuable ? Who knows ? 
It is possible. In the ordinary course of events, I should 
not be disposed to kill you, for, I assure you, it was not 
formerly the custom of my family to commit murder." 

“A man must look after himself," grumbled Lataupe. 
“ Every day people are killed." 

“ Exactly," said the marquis. '' Your life is worth no 
more to me than mine to you. But that is not the question. 
It is for me to judge whether the information , 
you want to give me is of greater worth than E 
this precious life of yours. What is it?” 
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" The door was opened by an old man, who bowed low 
when he beheld the uis." (See page 146.) 


An expression of almost devilish glee illumined tho 
countenance of Lataupe. His face was smothered in 
wrinkles. His solitary eve, gleaming in the candle-light, 
was fixed upon the calm, expressionless features of the 
marquis. 

‘* "Ionseigneur," said he, drawing a little nearer to the 
table, and speaking in a whisper, ** many years ago you lost, 
I think —your son ? ” 

The vestige of a shiver passed like a flash across the old 
man's countenance ; but this was so slight, so instantaneous, 
as to be almost imperceptible. 

He looked straight at Lataupe—-no change in his face, 
except that, perhaps, his cheeks were a shade paler than in 
ordinary, his lips pressed tighter together. 

** I lost a son,” said he. 

"In the year 1779," said Lataupo, “the month of 
October ? ” 

Tho marquis bowed his head, but did not speak. 
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** He strayed into the woods," Lataupe went on, “‘a little 
boy of about three years of age. It was nightfall, mon- 
seigneur." | | 

There was a pause. Then the marquis spoke with the 
voice in which he gave his orders. 

* How do you know this ? " he demanded. 

Lataupe wormed his way toward the table. His hands 
were still bound behind his back. His neck was craned ; 
his hideous face thrust forward. | 

** Monseigneur, it was I that found him. I found him 
in the woods. He came with me to Paris. Ah, you are a 
fine marquis, but you do not know where your little son is ! 
You do not even know whether he is yet alive! Dut I 
know these things—even I, Lataupe. Shall I tel) you, 
monseigneur ? Shall I tell you where you will find your 
son ? On one condition only: that you spare my life, that 
you set me free.” 

Lataupe wasscilent. The old man never moved. 
He sat in his chair like a figure gravem in stone. 

“I accept your terms," said he. *'Is my son 
alive ? " 

*" He lives, monseigneur.” 
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** Where is he ? " 

“In Cholet." 

* In Cholet ! " 

“ Yes, monseigneur.” 

The marquis appeared to be thinking. 
elapsed before he spoke again. 

“ How shall 1 know him ? ” he asked. 

* He is called Jacques Sansabri.” 

A sound escaped the marquis. Tt was neither groan nor 
gasp, yet something of the two. The pen that he had held 
between his fingers fell upon the table. That proud soul 
was crushed ; that, heart of iron was smitten. 

He sat. for a long time, staring at the papers before him. 
Then he raised his eyes to Lataupe. His face, in the candle- 
light, was drawn and haggard. 

“This is the truth ? " he asked, His voice was husky. 
It was as if even Lataupe was sorry for him, tor the hunch- 
back answered in a voice that was almost kind. 

“Tho truth, mohscigneur," said he. Jacques Sansabri 
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lived with me until he was fourteen years of age, when he 
was taken under the protection of Citizen Timardier. He 
took part in the insurrection of the Fourteenth of July, and 
was there on the Tenth of August. Everything I say is 
"true." 

The old man seemed to be fallen into à brown study. 
.He had folded his arms. The flickering candle-light cast 
shadows upon his face. 

“I am free, monseigneur ? " ventured Lataupe. 

“ You are free," said the marquis. '' But tell me one 
thing more: Do you know the watchword at Cholet for 
to-night ? " 

“ Yes, monseigneur.” 

“What is it ? "' 

“ Robespierre.” 


Tho marquis got to his feet and walked to the door past 
Lataupe. i 

Outsido was a peasant sentry leaning upon his musket. 
A little way beyond stood Chant-en-feu, the blacksmith of 
Chemillé, who at once approached his general and saluted. 

* Chant-en-feu," said the marquis, ''you wil) see that 
this man is conducted a safe distance from the camp. 
There his bonds are to be cut, and he is to be set fice. Not 
a hair of his head is to be hurt.” 

The old man turned upon his heel, walked for a little 
distance, and then stood still, fumbling for his snuff-box. 

Camp-fires were burning in the street of the ruined 
village. The moon was rising above the trees of the Forest 
of Jallais. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HOW THE TOCSIN SOUNDED FROM THE CHURCH OF TRÉMENTINES. 


— MARQUIS DE SAVENAY stood motion- 

*) less at theend of the village street. On 
either side of him were the camp-fires of 
his peasant army. Themen were laughing 
and talking in groups; many wero seated 
upon the ground ; and presently, one of 
them began to sing, in a rich bass voice, 
a song of Brittany, of a wind-swept 
coast where the rollers dashed upon the 
rocks and the sea-gulls called to one 
another like old, laughing men. It was 
the voice of Chant-en-feu. 

'The marquis turned, and walked slowly, 
and yet with firm, deliberatestep, towards 
the forest. . 

On the margin of the woods, he 
was challenged by & sentry who, 
recognising his general, clumsily 
presented arms. 

The Marquis de Savenay stepped 
up to the man and took his firelock 
from his hands. 

“My friend," said he, ''you 
should present arms something after 
this fashion." 

And he showed the man how the thing was to be done. 

He then continuod on his way, following & footpath 
through the wood that led in & northerly direction. Straight 
of back as ever, he vet carried his head a little lowered, 
and kept his eyes upon the ground. 

The pale light of the moon dimly penetrated the branches 
of the trees that were clothed in new-green leaves. Here 
and there, however, whore there were open places, the 
moon-rays fell full upon the face of monseigneur. 

In half an hour, though he had walked but slowly, the 
marquis eamo forth upon a narrow valley that traversed 
the forest like a sword-cut. And here was a village of some 
score of houses with outlying farms, and in the midst a 
church. "There were few trees in this vaHey, though the 
woods were on either.sido ; and the tower of the church 
stood forth in the moonshine like a sentinel. | 

My lord did not hesitate. He walked on, and came 
soon to tho village street. There were lights in some of 
the windows, and women were talking at their opened 
doors. But there were no young men to be seen. All 
wero at le May. | | 
` The marquis approached the church. Many of the 
women recognised him, and curtsied—for tho village of 
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Trémentines had been part of his estate, and he wore no 


cloak. But he took no notice of anyone. He was like 
ono in a revcerio, for ho still walked with lowered eyes. 
Ho found the door of the church tower unlocked. He 
ascended the stone steps towards tho belfry. 
The belfry was a damp and draughty place. Bats flew 


here and there, and a great rat was gnawing the end of 
tho dangling rope. 

There was a legend concerning the bell of Trémentines. 
There are many such in Brittanyand Anjou. It was said 
that the bell of Trémentines had been taken to Rouen, in 
the twelfth century, by Geoffrey, Duke of Brittany. A week 
later the Duke was slain in a tournament at Ancenis ; 
and that same night the bell—which weighed three tons 
or more—was transported mysteriously back to Tré- 
mentines, a distance of a hundred and fifty miles. There- 
fore it was thought that the Bell of Trémentines was 
under ‘the immediate protection of St. Michael himself ; 
and this bell was in consequence the essential bell in all 
Anjou. 

The marquis knew this, and yet he did not enter the 
belfry. He continued to ascend the spiral stone steps, 
worn throughout the centuries, until he had gained the top 
of the tower. ; 

Hore he took off his hat, so that the night breeze might 
play upon his forehead. In the moonlight his hair resembled 
silver. 

He stood facing the south. His thoughts were legion. 
Great grief had been his portion. Not of necessity is he 
a happy man who has rank, wealth and ease. This old man 
had suffered much ; but his misfortunes had never bowed 
him down. He had continued to hold up his head, as 
if there were a kind of triumph in renunciation, in the way 
that adversity is borne. He had served well his king. 
And he had tried, in his own proud way, to serve his God. 

And now was fallen upon the white hairs of his old age 
the greatest blow of all. His only son—the disciple of 
Timardier ! Henri do Savenay, a Patriot, a sana-culotte / 

My lord cgrried his mcmory back a space of fourteen 
years, when .he was alone .in a great house with a little 
boy whom he would take upon bis knee. He remembered 
the questions he had been asked, and how he had tried to 
answer them, and how the child had been wont to play 
with the Cross of St. Louis upon his father's breast. 

Well, that was long ago. The marquis was now an 
old man. He had, at any rate, but a few. years to live— 
a few days perhaps; for it was scarcely probable that 
he would survive the War. Nor did he want to. | 
" Standing upright, upon the church tower, he turned 
his eyes in the direction of the town of Cholet. There, 
beyond the tree-tops of the forest, lay the camp of the 
Republicans, à nest of hornets, the devil's advocate and 
all his gang. It was they who had brought red Murder 
into La Vendée, who had -banished: God from France, 
who even then were sleeping like so many starving rats 
around their guillotine. And the little son he had once 
loved so dearly was of that evil brotherhood ! 

The Blues were doomed. The marquis held the town 
of Cholet in the hollow of his hand. Timardicr could not 
escape. Had not my;/lord himself said that, this very 
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night, he would sound the tocsin from the church of 
Trémentines ? Belfry to belfry would take up the call 
to arms; the Bocage would arise and burn out this nest 
of hornets. .. 

To monseigneur the path of Duty lay straight and clear 
before him. God and the King, honour and the sancity 
of all tradition, justice for those whom he looked upon as 
criminals, a fair and happy France, and not a blood-soaked 
ruin—these were the sentiments he cherished, the ideals 
for which he was prepared to give his life. 

In the name of Fraternity they had murdered nuns, 
old men and little children. 'Their Liberty was no more 
than freedom to destroy. But he had shown them already— 
and he would show them yet again—that he could be as 
merciless as they. : 

The stillness below him was broken by the clicking of 
a gate, the shutting of a window, the persistent cropping 
of an ass in a meadow by the churchyard. The marquis 
did not move. 

Never before had he shrunk from what he believed 
to be the right and only course to take. He had been 
relentless, because necessity demanded. But where 
Conscience had never touched him, Love now knocked 
at the very chamber of his heart. 

He remembered, with feelings of infinite distress, baby 
fingers that had once grasped the golden buttons of his 
tunic; .he remembered, too, his happiness and all his 


" “In a minute the 


tied behind his back." (See page 140.) 


t returned, accompanied by Lataupe, whose hands were 
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hopes—hopes shattered long ago, when he believed his 
son was dead. What like was Henri now ? 

He stood in the moonlight, silent as a statue, motionless 
as if, in his chilled veins, the blood no longer flowed. In 
this one hour of agony, his face had become quite lined. 
He was an old man, in very truth. His former pride was 
there, all his dignity and calmness. Still master of him- 
self, stern and strong as a tall, gallant ship, he faced the 
storm that raged within his soul. 

At last he turned, and began slowly to descend the 
worn and narrow steps. | 

The planks of the belfry floor were loose. They creaked 
beneath his weight. He laid hands upon the bell-rope, 
and pulled, bending forward upon the stroke of the great 
swinging boll. 

The deep note sounded, and trembling, sped upon its 
way—s petrel in the vanguard of a storm. A swarm of 
bats and birds rushed forth in panic from the belfry. 
Among the beams and rafters, there was the scurrying 
sound of rats. 

The lights in the windows of the village—that had gone 
out whilst the marquis waited on the tower—now re- 
appeared ; and frightened people cried to one another 
from windows thrown open. 

“It is the tocsin !” cried an old man who came from 
the door of his cottage, wearing a wcollen night-cap and 
leaning upon a stick. 

A woman with a baby in her arms approached him. | 
She had tho: frightened eyes of a hunted animal. Her 
voice trembled. 

* Oh, why does it ring, Pére Robin ? 
tocsin ring ? "' 

“War,” he answered. “War.” 

The woman sighed, 

‘“ The good Ged have mercy on our loved ones !” 
she whispered. 

In a few minutes, th» whole night was alive with 
bells. . 

The parish of Chemillé to 

the east was the first to 
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m —7 take up the signal ; and the 


tolling of a second bell was 
added to the first. Jallais 
caught it, and passed it 
north to Chalonnes, west to 
Beaupréau. South it spread 
to Chataignerie, and cast 
again to Parthenay ; west, 
toSt.Fulgent and La Roche. 

It traversed the plat- 
eaux, to burst like a wave 
upon the salt marshes by 
the Bay of Biscay ; it swept 
across the level wastelands 
of the Marais, where the 

willows. grew upon the 
bunks of the canals; it 
crossed the Loire, and rolled 
into Brittany, where the 
peasants clapped their 
hands and cried to ore 
another, “‘ Ring, ring, till 
Paris hears!” 

The marquis toiled at 
the bell-rope, till there 
were beads of perspiration 
on his brow. Aud stil) he 
rang on and on, as with 
the strength of other years. 

The silence of the night 
was gone. "Through the 
forests of the Bocage, along 
the coast to Brest and 
La Rochelle, the message 
spread like fire: “To Arms ! 
To Arms, La Vendée !”’ 
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x m eg CHAPTER XII. 


HOW THE MARQUIS FOUND JACQUES SANSABRI. 


| ROWDING into the village 
B8 o street, the women stood no 


longer at their doors. A little 

group had gathered before 
the gateway of the church; and here 
were old men with woollen nightcaps 
and mothers with shawls around their 
shoulders, who held their children by 
a hand. “It is monseigneur him- 
self !’? they said. ‘‘ It is monseigneur 
who rings.’ 

At last the helfry of Trémentines 
was silent. But, far and wide, the 
night still echoed its clamorous 
alarm. Just as in the midst of a 

. mighty conflagration there will be 


embers, whcre the fire came into 
being, so now the very cause and 
nucleus of all this resonance was still. 

My lord stepped into the street ; 
and at once his peasants gathered 
round him; for none feared him but 
his foes. 
^ “ Wherefore the tocsin, monseig- 
neur?"' they asked. 

Clasped hands wero held before him. 

"Lhave rung," he answered, ‘‘ to 
bring back the God we worshipped. m 

'" Will there be fighting, mon- 
seigneur ? ” 

"As there was once war in 
Heaven," he replied, and passed upon 
his way. 

He followed for & while the path by 
which he had como ; but in the wood 
he halted, standing still again, lost in 
his thoughts. 

Suddenly, he set forward walking 
briskly as a soldier, taking a foot- 
path to the left, towards the cast. And in twenty minutes 
he was come to the hut of Faligan, the charcoal-burner. 
He knocked loudly on the door. 

The worthy Faligan, it seemed, was fast asleep ; for it 
was needful for my lord to knock more than once, and 
loudly. 

But, at length, a broad shaft of light from the un- 
curtained window penetrated the darkness of the wood; 
and a little after the door was opened, and the charcoal- 
burner stood upon the threshold. 

“ Who's there ?" he whispered, in a frightened voice— 
for, in these troublous times, a knock so late at night was 
as often as not the prelude to arrest, or what was worse. 

The marquis stepped into the hut, bending low that he 
might not strike his head against the lintel. 

* [t is myself, good Faligan," he said. ‘‘ Strange days 
are these that send a nobleman on such a mission. But, 
so much, at least, may be said of it: I am no more your 
friend to-day than ever I was. You owe me no grudge, 
I hope ? 

“ Heaven forbid, my marquis! Monseigneur has been 
always the kindest master in the world." 

** So much the better for me," replied my. lord. 

** Who can forget the former charities of monseigneur T” 
said Faligan. 

“The charity of the over-fed ! " exclaimed the marquis. 
“ Let us suppose, my Faligan, I gave you once a millionth 
part of what was mine and of no use to me. At this present 
moment, I am beholden to your honest self for the last 
meal I had. God bless you! The Revolution has robbed 
me of all but friends; and these I know now as I could 
never else have known them. You, ànd a thousand like 
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you, loved not the marquis, but the man. I come to you 
again for favours.” 

“ What little I have is monseigneur’s,’ 
burner, bowing. 

“ You have a spare coat, Faligan ? ” 

* A coat, my marquis ! " 

' Coat, trousers, boots and hat. And then, my friend, 
you must also cut my hair." 

It took the peasant the better part of a minute to recover 
from his amazement. 

* It is true, monseigneur,” he answered, ''I have my 
fair-day clothes; and these I would willingly give to my 
lord, were they likely to be of any use. But monseigneur 
must know thát it is impossible for him to disguise him- 
self in the Bocage, where he is so wel] known to everyone. 
Even in the clothes of a charcoal-burner, monseigneur 
would be recognised at once. For the King of France, it 
might be possible—perhaps. But, for the Marquis de 
Savenay it is not possible—never, in all Anjou!” 

The marquis smiled. . 

‘“ Have no fears, Faligan,” 
Cholet.” l 

'“ But, monseigneur, the Blues are in Cholet !” 

“Therefore my disguise will pess. See how I trust my 
friends ; those who may know mo there will never betray 
me, though there be a thousand louis on my head !"' 

. The chareoal-burner crossed himself. 
* Monseigneur is without fear," he murmured. 
The marquis shook his head. | 
* Without hope," he answered. ‘ But it comes to the 
same thing in the end; for those who have nothing to 
hope for can have but little to fear." 

Ten minutes later, the Marquis de Savenay left the 
charcoal-burner's hut, wearing the round hat of a peasant 
with the broad brim pulled down in front, a shabby pair 
of trousers and a jacket of goatskin, lined with thread- 
bare, embroidered silk. His snow-white hair had been cut, 
and was no longer tied in & queue. 

Dressed thus, he walked rapidly through the woods, and 
camo presently to the high road that leads north-eastward 
to Saumur. Thence, he turned south, towards the town 
of Cholet. . 

There was no longer anything about him suggestive of 
doubt or indecision, or even meditation. Once, as he 
walked, he patted the pockets of his coat, to see that he 
had his snuff-box; but he never slackened his pace. As 
he approached the town, a clock struck twelve; and a 
moment after, he was challenged by a sentry. 

“ Halt! Who goes there ? " 

A bayonet gleamed in the moonlight. 

* Friend," said the marquis. 

" You cannot pass, citizen. 
peasant may enter after dark.” 

“ Fool," said the marquis, quietly. 
with the Citizen-Representative himself. 
such peasant as you think." 

“ You know the countersign, citizen ? ” 

** Robespierre.” 

** Then, pass.” 

My lord entered the main street of Cholet. 

‘He found the market.place crowded with wagons, 
horses and mules. In the centre of the square, towering 
like & spectre, was an object that was formidable, hideous 
and monstrous—a nightmare of inanimation. A platform 
to which ascended a short ladder, whence arose two gigantic 
vertical joists. These joists were connected at the top 
by a stout cross-beam supporting a triangular piece of 
iron. At the lower end of these uprights were two sliding 
panels, the one about two-and-a-half feet and the other 
about four feet from the level of the platform. Upon 
the upper edge of the former and the lower edge of the 
latter were semi-circular niches, or receptacles, so fashioned 
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that, when the upper panel was lowered, they would 
together form a complete, symmetrical circle of a diameter 
of about ten inches. On the platform was a basket, half- 
filled with sawdust. And this was the Guillotine—called 
by some Mademoiselle ; by others, Terror. 

In the square, about the guillotine, there were many 
fires, the majority of which had burned low ; and around 
these soldiers were sleeping, wrapped in their great coats. 


It was one of these sleepers that the marquis tapped upon . 


a shoulder. 
. The man, grumbling, sat up and looked at the old white- 
haired peasant who had so disturbed him. 

“What do vou want?” he growled. “Why don't 
you let a fellow sleep who is a good patriot and tired as 
a dog?" 

* Because & good patriot considers the Republic before 
he thinks of himself," replied the marquis. “I am come 
to this place with an urgent message from the Representa- 
tive at Angers to the Citizen-Delegate Timardier; and I 
do not know where he lives." 

** You are a spy, citizen ? " 
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** On my oath,” said the marquis, ' I am nothing else.” 

** You do not speak like a poasant."' 

** With you, comrade, there is no need. Notwithstand- 
ing, I am none the wiser than I was. Where lives the 
deputy ? ' 

The soldier got lazily upon his feet. 

** Come, citizen," said he, ‘‘ [ myself will show you." 

Together they picked their way across the crowded 
square, and thence proceeded along the main street of tho 
little town. 

*" What news, citizen ? " asked the soldier, as they walked. 

“Good and bad," replied my lord. ‘Saumur is 
threatened. But reinforcements hasten from the frontier." 

“ And what of Paris ? " 

"In Paris," said the marquis, 
always. No news but that." 

Presently, tho soldier stopped before an old half-timbered 
house. 

‘There lives the delegate," he said, ** with his protégé, 
the little Jacques Sansabri, who one of those days most 
certainly will get himself killed, for he risks his life as 
often as he eats his dinner. But, comrade, if you have 
business with Citizen Timardier, choose carefully your 
words. That is my advice to you; for he is not one who 
ean be trifled with." 

The marquis stood quite still, with a hand 
upon his chin. He seemed to be deep in 
thought. Then, without a word, without even 
troubling to thank the soldier whom he loft 
standing in the street, he ascended the three 
steps bcfore the door of the 
house, and entered. 

Ho found himself in a 
situation that—one would 
have thought—no man of 
blood and nerves could have 
long endured. Even then, 
his head was dangerously near 
to those semi-circular niches 
in the sliding panels of the 
guillotine. And yet he hed 
not the least appearance of 
being distressed or anxious. 
My lord was calm, deliberate 
as always, and very quict as 
well. 

He stood in a long passage, 
leading presumably to the 
kitchen, dimly illumined by 
a horn lantern that stood 
upon & table at the farther 
end. 

This table he approached ; 
and taking the lantern in his 
hand, he cast the light about 
him to examine the doors on 
oither side of the passage. 

Suddenly, without a mo- 
mont's hesitation, he entered 
a room upon the right. The 
door was ajar. The marquis 
made no noise. 

The house, it was manifest, 
had belonged to people of 
some substance— probebly 
royalists who were either now 
imprisoned at Nantes or 
Angers, or who had joined 
the  Hoyal and Catholic 
armies under Bonchamps and 
d' Elbée, or who might already 
have fled the country or 
suffered death upon the 
scaffold. This room had 
been formerly a dining-room ; 
it was now a kind of oh'ce, 
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A large table was littered with papers, documents, books 
and proclamations. In one corner was a bed upon which, 
stretched at his full length and sound asleep, lay the 
Citizen Representative Timardier himself. 

With cautious step the Marquis de Savenay approached 
the bed. He lifted the lantern, so that the light might fall 
upon the face of the deputy. 

For a long time he stood regarding that sallow, death- 
like countenance, with the lantern jaws, the sunken eyes 
and skin like ancient parchment. 

* My faith ! " said he at last, aloud, but in a whisper. 
** My faith, a freak ! A spectre more than a man !”’ 

He turned upon his heel and walked slowly from the 
room, leaving the door ajar as he had found it. The room 
opposite was empty ; but in that beyond he found another 
bed in which à boy was sleeping. 

He hed small need hero of his lantern which he set down 
upon a chair; for the bed had beon placed across an 
opened window through which the white light of a full 
moon, coming at that moment from behind a cloud, fell 
full upon the face of the youthful sleeper. For the first 
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time for nearly fourteen years, the Marquis de Savenay 
surveyed the features of his son. 

He was one who was ever master of himself, who betrayed 
seldom his emotions. And yet, his lips trembled and his 
eyes grew moist, when be saw that he looked upon the 
image of himsclf, as he had been near fifty years before. 

Sprung by clean descent from the noblest blood in France, 
bred in & gutter, schooled in times of anarchy and blood- 
shed, Jacques Sansabri, in dreamless slumber, like Helios 
in his golden boat, had drifted to the turn of Fortune's 
ticle. 

His throat was bare, bis face directed from the window. 
He slept with one hand beneath his head. There was the 
shadow of a smile upon his lips. 

Suddenly, the old man started, stared and spoke aloud. 

** But, this is the very lad," said he, ‘‘ who saved my life 
in Paris." 

The sourd of his voice awakened Jacques. Those 
whom danger loves sleep but lightly. Without moving, 
the boy opened his eyes and regarded the old man, who 
now at the bedside had gone down upon his knees. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


AND OF WHAT PASSED BETWEEN THEM. 


TIERE wag no word 
| said. Neither the one 

- nor the other moved. 
The face of the mar- 
quis was buried in 
his hands, as if he 
prayed. Jacques San- 
sabri, as yot but half 
awake, was wondering 
who this midnight 
visitor could be. He 
was surprised, but not 
dismayed. 

At last, the marquis 
looked up. Their eyes 


mot. For a minute 
they regarded one 
another, each singu- 


larly curious. It was 
just as it had been 
upon the afternoon 
when Jacques dis- 
covered the marquis 


IN THE DAYS OF LARGE FOOTWEAR. 
UNPOPULAR STREET MUSICIAN : — 


* Of a sooth, I have played the madrigal with  ; 1 
all concord of sweet souuds—but what n the clock iB 
bcota it!” Duvallet's office. 


There was this differ- 
ence, however: Jacques did not now remember ever to 
have seen the old man before. 

It was the boy who was the first to speak. 

“ And who are you ?”’ he asked. 

“ One who would: talk with you a little," the marquis 
answered. 

Jacques sat up in bed, folding his arms across his knees 

and surveying the old man with interest. The clock of the 
town church, quite near at hand, struck once. 

“ You are no peasant !" exclaimed the boy. 
tell that from the way you speak." 

The marquis, who had risen, bowed his head. 

** You are quite right," said he. ' Iam no peasant.” 

* Then, who are you ? " 

** We have met before," said the marquis. 

“I do not remember you.” 

** Permit me to refresh your memory.” 

And thereupon, the marquis did a bold thing—but he 
had said himself that he was one who had ceased to hope. 
Ifo stood full in the moonlight. He unbuttoned his goat- 
skin jacket, and with both hands held it out by the lapels, 
so that the embroidered lining was visible. Inside the 
coat, upon the left, was pinned the Cross of St. Louis. 


“I can 


** Do you remember me now ? ” he asked. 

Jacques stared, first at the Cross of St. Louis and then 
at the serene countensnco of the old man. 

‘In Paris!” he gesped. 

The marquis smiled—a smile in which there was more 
bitterness than humour. 

“ You are right again," said he. ‘It was in Paris. I 
was a fugitive, a rabble shouting for my blood. They 
were like hounds that bay upon the track of a boar. You 
found me; and you did not betray me. You stooped to 
decait to save my life.. It was a circumstance I was not 
able to explain. Why did you not deliver mo into the 
greedy hands of the assassins you call your friends ?”’ 

Jacques Sansabri had got out of bed. He stood face to 
f ico with the marquis. Ho wore knec breeches and a shirt. 
In time of war it is advisable for those to sleep with their 
clothes on, who may be called to arms at any moment. 
The boy appoared to be excited ; his voice trembled when 
he spoke. Upon his checks the colour came and went. 

"I cannot say how it was," he answered. ''I have 
never been able to understand my conduct on that day. 
But that is not the point. You have told me who you are. 
You are the ci- -devant Marquis de Savenay, one of me 
brigand generals.” 7 

At that the marquis laughed. 

“ We live in the midst of contradictions," he exclaimed. 
“ You call me a ‘brigand, and I call you an ‘assassin.’ 
The world is upside down !” 

Jacques Sansabri did not appear to have heard this 
observation. He had seated himself upon the side of the 
bod. He had folded his arms. He was looking very 
determined. 

“ Do you suppose," 
socond time ? ” 

'* I do not ask you to,” said the marquis. 

“ I know you to be brave," said Jacques. 
my duty to porform."' 

“I am glad to find," threw in the marquis, “that Con- 
science plays somo part, however small, in the transactions 
of those who have in their hands, for the moment, the 
destiny of France. If you trulv think that the world 
will be any tho better for the cutting off of my head, then 
cut it off, and have done with it. I am no longer & young 
man, by any moans. You cannot rob me, therefore, 
of many years.” 

** You wish to die ?" said Jacques. 

"Oh, no," replied the marquis. “I would never 
sacrifiee tho truth for sake of mock heroies. I leave such 
vapouring to the lawyers and the seribblers, who would 


said he, ''that I wil) save you a 


* But I have 
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now govern this unhappy country by the simple method 
of butchering those with whom they happen to disagree.” 

* You talk politics !’’ exclaimed the boy. “Do not 
ask me to believe that you have come here, at this hour 
of the night, for that ! " 

“Why not?” said the old man. ‘To be candid, I 
have never yet taken the trouble to ask for the opinion 
of one of those who style themselves the Patriots.” 

It was Jacques! turn to laugh. 

“I fear, sir, we are never likely to agree," he answered. 
“You are a member of the aristocracy; I am of the 
people. You are of the few; I, of the many. As such, 
I strive for the many, for their happiness and welfare." 

"And for the few," struck in the marquis, ‘‘the 
guillotine ? ” 

Jacques shrugged his shoulders. 


“There is no other way," said he. ‘ The aristocrats 


have taught us that we cannot trust them. They are in 
league with the enemies of France. The ltepublic demands 
Your name, general, is a by-word in 
You 


strong servants. 
the Patriot camp. It is said, you are without pity. 
have shot prisoners." 

* Who have murdered women, 
up. 

The boy lowered his eves. - 
The blood mounted to his 
chooks. 

"Some things have been 
terrible," he murmured. 

For a moment—-whilst he 
who had been known as 
Jacques Sansabri stood hum- 
bled and ashamed before this . 
stern and proud old man -- 
tho soft light of love illumincd 
the features of the marquis. 
It was like a flicker of sun- 
light upon the calm surfac 
of a pool that is overhung 
by trees ; it came, and it 
was gone. Inaninstant, my 
lord was himself again. 

* You have learned in a 
strange school," he continued, 
without a tremor in his voice ; 
“and because you are so 
young, I know I would do ill 
were I to blame you. Would 
that I myself bad beon your 
tutor! You have forgotten— 
or else you never knew—that 
it was the very class to which 
I have the honour to belong 
that was the first to agitate 
for the reforms of which the 
country stood in need. It 
was the clergy and the 
noblesse who established the 
Constitution. Where is that 
Constitution now ? You aro 
ruled by à triumvirate more 
powerful, more absoluto, more 
autocratic than any king 
that ever reigned. And my 
faith, what men ! What 
miscreants ! Danton, Marat, 
Robespierre—a fanatic,a mad- 
man and a machine! Those 
of my party will never submit 
to adictatorship so arbitrary, 
so cruel. For myself, I would 
rather die, a thousand times, 
upon the guillotine or clsc- 
where—in regard to a doteil 
So unessential, I have- no 
foolish preference 


,* 


the marquis took him 
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* Do you imagine for à moment," he continued, “that 
these mountebanks, so jealous of the power that they 
abuse, so sedulous to guard by murder what they have 
gained by massacre—do you imagine that they represent 
the majority of the people of this country ? No, upoan my 
honour! They rule by terror, because they know well 
enough that otherwise they could not rule at all.. Where 
is their Liberty, when no man may call his life his own, 
when they have abolished religion and even God himself ? 
But I, who stand before you, know that there is a God, and 
a just God; and, therefore, I do not fear to die." 

Jacques Sansabri turned away, as if he would hide his 
face from the old man. He passed a hand across his eves. 

"Isaved you once," said he, “and I would willingly 
save you again.” 

<: Why ? 39 | 

‘* Perhaps, because it seems to me that you aro too great 
and too courageous to go your way to the guillotine. Are 
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you armed *" he added. 

The marquis shook his head. 

“Not armed! And you have come here alone, at 
night—unarmed ! A spy in the enemy's camp, with your 
life in jeopardy ! Oh, sir, why have I no choice but to 
deliver you up into the-hands of those who are às merciless 
as you ! 

The boy was in anguish. For the first time in his life, 
his emotions had been stirred to the very depths of his 
soul. Yet, he was determined, with all the strength of 
his character, and in spite of all he suffered, to be obedient 
to the stern precopts of his master, to remember Timardier's 
one predominant ideal: the nobility of Duty. 

The old man did not move. But the expression of his 
face had changed. His eyes, filled with tenderness and 
love, were fixed upon tho stricken, restless figure of the 
boy. There was a smile upon his lips ; and his voice, when 
ho spoke again, was soft and kindly. 

“It is within your power," he said, ‘‘to send me to 
the guillotine. Why should you hesitate ? Thither have 
gone better men than I, and gentle women, too. I am 
not innocent of bloodshed. If I were so, I should think 
it to my shame.” 


M 


Jacques Sansabri wrung his hands together. His voice 
was choked with sobs. 

"I cannot tell you," he made answer. *''I am at a loss 
to understand it all. I do not even know why you are 
here.” 

“Shall F tell you ? " said the marquis, in a whisper. He 
had drawn quite close to Jacques. 

T'he boy looked up into the old man's face 

“Why ?" he asked. 

The marquis spoke as he had spoken once to a little 
child, who had been wont to run to him when he returned 
from hunting-—a child whom he would lift in his arms 
and kiss. 

“I came here—to see thee.” 

There was a pause. They stil] looked into the eyes of 
one another. 

“To see me!" | 

“Thou art all I have in life," the old man said. 

“I!” said Jacques. He spoke as if he were afraid, 
drawing back a little. ‘‘ Why should you call me ‘thee’ 
and 'thou' ?"' he asked. 

The old man held out his arms. 

'" Because thou art my son!” 


(To be continued.) 


When the Vac. Comes Round. 


By HAROLD DORNING. 


eve, : 
We've turned our backs upon all outdoor joys ; 
But once Exams. are over I suppose we shall get leave 


Y~ swotting hard and studying from morn till dewy 


HOW A POPULAR PHRASE ORIGINATED. 


“ I proved I had as much courage as any other gentleman 
of the road,” shivered the Winter Highwayman, '' but this 
long waiting for a wealthy traveller to pass would secm to 
be sapping my valour, for even now, methinks, 1 am getting 
‘cold fect *." 


To act again like normal Britigh boys. 

The days grow more exciting, each seems longer than the last, 
For by grim regulations are we bound ; 4 a 
But won't we have some ripping games once cramming time is 

past, 
When the Vac. comes round ! 


It’s good to think of days ahead when, under skies of blue, 
The summer hours will pass just like a dream ; 

All problems in the background, not a single thing to rue, 
As with the current we drift down the stream. 

The ripping games of tennia, and the time spent by the sea, 
The racing with a lug sail ’cross the Sound ; l 

All these delights we'll surely know in days that are to be 

When the Vac. comes round. 


The glorious days of fishing in the tarn amongst the hills, 
The matches 'gainst the village team we'll play ; 
The joy-rides through the country, even now they give ono 
thrills ; 
The bathing from the “ tub” moored in the bay. 
The calm and peace of evening, when the sun’s last golden gleam 
The day's enjoyment has so fitly crowned ; 
For this enforced inaction we shall let off extra steam 
When the Vac. comes round, 


There'll be joys of woods and meadows, the lore of bird and tree, 
And jolly pienies in some woodland dell ; 

There'll he days lived in the open, so glorious and free, 
The while we climb some wild and rugged fell. 

But best of all there'll be the time 'neath canvas we shall spend 
Where, next to Nature, boyhood's joys abound ; 

Oh, won't we have a topping time, with Exams. at an end, 

When the Vac. comes round ! ; 
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How to Give a Conjuring Entertainment. 


Simple Tricks that a Boy can Perform. 


By ARTHUR AINSLIE. 


one's friends a few little pocket tricks—ma;noal 

trifles that are over in a moment-—and presenting 

a properly-ordered conjuring entertainment, with 

a little space in the room reserved for your * stage " and 
your audicnce seated in rows. 

I am taking it for granted that you have learned how to 

do a few little tricks and that you are ambitious onough 
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THE HANDKERCHIEF TRICK. 


THE TRI CHW Showinz the secret of the prepared 
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to want to give a set performance. How are you to go 
to work ? 

Well, to come straight to the point, you will need about 
half-a-dozen tricks to make up an entertainment lasting 
-about half-an-hour --«quite long enough for a beginner— 
and those tricks should be varied and should be performed 
to the accompaniment of suitable '' patter "—the technical 
name for the conjurer's conversation. This is usually one 
of the weak points in an amateur's conjuring entertainment. 
Every now and then you have little periods of silence, either 
because the amateur has not thought beforehand of what he 
is going to say or because he has not rehearsed his tricks 
thoroughly, and is so intent upon thinking of what he has 
to do, that he is unable to remember anything to say ! 

If you will follow my instructions, and will have at least 
half-a-dozen ''dress rehearsals ” after yeu have learned 
the tricks I propose to explain (and after you have decided 
just what you are going to say), I think you should be able 
to give a very smooth performance. To save you the 
trouble of choosing your tricks, I have selected half-a-dozen 
easy ones for you. We will begin with a handkerchief 
trick. 

In readiness, on your table, you have two tumblers and 
two sheets of paper - newspaper will answer the purpose—- 
about 18 in. square; the oxact size is immaterial. 

Y ou come forward with three handkerchiefs in one hand ; 
one handkerchief is red, one white, and one blue. You 
pass them separatelv from one hand to the other (just to 
show that they are separate), and lay them on the tablo. 
Make the two sheets of paper into two cone-shaped bags 
(like the grocers' sugar-baps), and stand them in the two 
tumblers. Put the red handkerchief into one bag; tie 
the blue and the white handkerchiefs together, and put 
them in the other bag. At the conclusion of the trick 


vou show that the first bag is empty, and, going to the oth^r 
bag, you take out the threo handkerchiefs knotted togethe, 
the missing red one being tied between the blue and the 
white. 

And this is how you do it. The blue handkerchicf is 
really a double handkerchief, composed of two hand. 
kerchiefs sewn together all round the four sides, but with 
a small opening at one corner, with a small ring sewn into 
it. Sewn just inside the open corner is the corner of a 
red handkerchief, and the corner which is diagonally 
opposite to the corner which is scwn to the blue hand- 
korchief has a little piece of the blue silk, similar to the 
blue handkerchief, sewn to it. Thus, when the red hand- 
kerchief is tucked inside the blue onc, there is one corner 
of the red handkerchief outside, but this corner is bluc. 
Obviously, therefore, when you tie the blue and the white 
handkerchiefs together, you are really tving the red and 
the white, and al! you have to do at the end of the trick, to 
cause the red handkerchief to appear between the blue and 
the white, is to get hold of one corner of the white handker- 
chief, and pull it out of the paper-bag with a sharp jerk 
which pulls the red handkerchief out of the blue ono. 

Directly all three handkerchiefs are visible you can 
hold your hands lightly over the knots, and the audience 
will not notice the little blue corner attached to the red 
handkerchief. I must have done this trick hundreds of 
times and have never heard anyone suggest that the 
handkerchiefs were not quite “ ordinary.” 

The only other thing to think about, with regard to 
the working of the trick, is the way of making the red 
handkerchief vanish from the paper bag. The paper 
for that bag is a double sheet pasted together round three 
of its sides, the fourth side being left open. Now, when . 
vou make the bag, have the open side at the top, and having 
made the bag, put your left hand inside to shape the bag 
nicely, and at the same time just separate the two sheets 
and put the red handkerchicf in between them. When 
you unrol! the bag and show the sheet of paper, the red 
handkerchief remains concealed between the two sheets. 
Use a small handkerchief—4abhout twelve inches square -- 
and if the silk is a little stiff rub it between the hands or 
soak it in water for a night. If you adopt the latter 
method of taking out the stiffening, you must also soak thc 
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other red handkerchief in the same way, because the 
water will take out some of the colour, and the two 
handkerchiefs must be alike. 

And now for the ‘‘ patter.” If you can think of your 
own ‘‘ patter” by all means use it, because it will probably 
suit you, but if you cannot do that I suggest that you 
should say something like this : 

'"'Three handkerchiefs—red, white, blue. I mention 
the colours in case anyone should be colour-blind. Two 
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THE MYSTERIOUS COUNTERS. 
Showing the two ways of concealing a counter in the hand. 


pieces of paper—black and white, but they have been 
'read.' I make the papers into two little bags and stand 
them in the glasses, so that they shall not fall over. 

“ This is really a thought-reading trick. I tie the blue 
handkerchief to the white one—or the white one to the 
blue one, which you please—and put them in this bag. 
Ill leave one little corner sticking out. The red hand- 
kerchief goes into the other bag—when I put it there— 
not before. Now for the thought-reading part of the 
trick. Please think carefully of what I have done and 
you will think that the red handkerchief is in one bag and 
the blue and the white handkerchiefs, tied together, are 
in the other bag. In that case I should like to show vou 
that your thoughts are wrong. I do the thought-reading 
pert of the trick, and I am thinking that this bag is empty 
(unroll. the bag which contained the red handkerchief and 
show it empty) and that the red handkerchief has hopped 


across to the other bag and tied itself in between the blue 


and the white handkerchiefs—yes, here they are.” 

The noxt trick is a short one. You take a packet of 
cigarette papers out of your pocket, tear out one paper, 
and then téar the paper into little pieces, taking care to 
let the audience see that you have nothing else concealed 
in your hands. You roll the pieces of paper into a little 
ball, blow on them and then unroll the ball, showing that 
the pieces have been joined together. | 

The simplest way of doing this trick is to take two 
cigarette papers and. join them together in the centre with 
a tiny dab of paste. Wait till the paste dries, and then 
fold, or roll, one of the papers up into as small a compass 
as possible. (See illustration.) Put the paper thus pre- 
pared into the packet of papers and put the packet in your 
pocket. When you are going to tear up the paper, take 
care to tear in the directions of the dotted lines in the 
picture. Screw up all the pieces together and then unroll 
the piece, which was attached to the paper in the first place. 
Open it out and the little pieces will remain in a ball behind 
the whole piece. Screw it up into a little ball and flick it 
away, but take care that it goes to the side of your “ stage ”’ 
and not to the &udience, because you do not want anyone 
to pick it up and examine it. 

Your “patter °” may be on these lines : 

"I have another little thought-reading trick here. 
This trick is done with & cigarette paper. Please notice 
that I have one paper and only one. I tear it up into little 
pieces ; the more you tear the smaller they get. There 
they aro. I give them one blow—much can be done 
sometimes with one blow—and if you are thinking that I 


. àm holding a lot of little pieces of paper you are wrong, 


because all the little pieces have joined themselves together 
again, and here they are—one piece of paper." 

For the next trick you require three little paper bags— 
one red, one white, and one blue. If you have any difficulty 


in getting coloured papers you can have all three bags of 


stiff white paper, but in that case you will need a small 
red handkerchief and a small blue one. Make the bags 
in such à way that they will stand up on the table, and if 
they are all white just lay the red handkerchief in front 
of the bag on your left and the blue handkerchief in frorrt 
of the bag on your right, the white bag being in the centre. 

You will also require nine large counters—three red, 
three white, and three blue. These can be the ordinary 
bone counters, which can be bought at any toy shop, or 
you can make them for yourself by cutting out little discs 
of stiff cardboard and colouring three of them red and 
three blue. 

Let the audience see that you use the three bags and 
the nine counters and nothing else. Then stand the bags 
on the table and place the three red counters in front of 
tho red bag, the three white ones in front of the white bag, 
and the three blue ones in front of the blue bag. ; 

For the next part of the trick you will find it convenient 
to. stand on the right of your table. Pick up a red counter 
and drop it into the red bag, a white one into the white 
bag and a blue one into the blue bag. Continue in this 
way until you have apparently put all the three red 
counters (one at a time) into the red bag, the three white 
into the white bag and the three blue into the blue bag, 
Then you pick up each bag and turn out the counters. 
letting them fall on to a little tray or on to your hand, so 
that the audience can see them cleasty. If you have done 
the trick properly, you pour out a red, a white, and a blue 
counter from each bag. 

This is a capital little trick, for which no apparatus is 
required. If you follow my instructions the trick cannot 
" go wrong." | 

When you pick up the first red counter, and apparently 
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A THOUGHT-READING TRICK. 
The code for signalling the numbers. 


put it into the red bag, you really coneeal it in the hand. 
(I wilt show you how to do that presently). You then 
pick up a white counter and drop it into the white bag, 
but yeu really drop in the red one and keep the white one 
concealed in the hand for à moment. In the same way, 
when you apparently put a blue counter into the blue 


.bag, yeu really drop in the white one and keep the blue 


or. 
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THE HATS AND THE PAPER BALLS. 
How a ball can be made to vanish from, or appear under, a hat. 


one concealed in the hand. That is the end of the first 
“round,” and you finish it by having a blue counter hidden 
in your hand. 

The second round is slightly different. Go to the second 
red counter and in apparently putting it into the bag, 
drop in the blue one and keep the red one concealed in 
your hand. Now, remember this, go to the blue bag, pick 
up & blue counter and apparently put it into the bag, but 
drop in the red one and keep the blue one in the hand. 
Then go to the white bag and pick up a white counter. 
Drop in the blue counter and keep the white one hidden 
in the hand. 

The last round is very easy. You have a white counter 
hidden in the hand. 
into the bag, letting the white counter go in with it. 
other two counters are merely dropped into their 
respective bags, and the trick is really finished, 
80 far as you are concerned. If you have followed 
the instructions carefully, you will now have 
a red counter, à white one and & blue one in 
each bag. 

When you are apparently dropping the first 
counter into the bag, hold it between the second 
finger and thumb. . When your hand is hidden 
inside the bag bring the first finger over to the 

edge of the counter and slip it between the first 

and second fingers. You can easily hold it there, 
and when you take your hand out of the bag, with 
the back of the hand towards the audience, the 
hand is perfectly flat, and no one will suspect 
you of having the counter concealed in the hand. 
(See the illustration of the '* First Palm.") 

Now, when you pick up tho second counter you 
must let the first one drop down to the root of the 
fingers, which can be bent slightly over the 
counter to keep it in position. Then you can 
conceal the second counter in the same way as 
the first, and drop the first counter into the bag by 
merely opening the fingers. (See the illustration of the 
*' Second Palm.”) All these movements are quite easy, 
and can be mastered in a few minutes. 

To remember the order in which you go to the bags, 
just think of the red one as Number One,.m. the first place, 
and then remember that you go to the bags in this order. 

First round: One, two, three. 

Second round: Four, six, five. 
to the blue and then to the white). 

Third round: Seven, eight, nine. Remember that two 
counters go in at Number Seven, and:tkat the counters 
for eight and nine are put in openly. 


The 


(Jump from the red 


Pick up a red counter and drop it. 
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You can continue the thought-reading idea for your 
patter for this trick in this way: . 

“For my next trick I use these three bags—one red, 
one white, one blue—and these nine counters, three red, 
three white, and three blue. If anyone would like to get 
inside the bags and walk round, just to see that they are 
ordinary bags, they may— if they can. I place the bags 
on the table and three counters in front of each bag. I 
drop a red counter into the red bag, white into the whrte, 
and blue into the blue. If you want to vary it you can 
put a red counter into the red bag, a blue into the blue 
bag and a white into the white bag. The last red one 
goes into the red bag, and the other two—here they go. 
Now, this trick is just like the others—a thought-reading 
trick, for while you are thinking that we have thrce red 
counters in the red bag, three white counters in the white 
bag, and three blue counters in the blue bag, I am thinking 
quite differently. I am thinking that we have a red, @ 
white, and a blue counter in each bag, and—yes, here they 
are." 

The next trick is a “real” thought-reading trick— 
that is, as real as any thought-reading trick presented by 
a conjurer ever is. 

You take an ordinary dice-box, a little die, and a small 
tray to a member of your audience and ask him to throw 
the die severàl times on the tray, just to convince himself 
that it is an ordinary die. Then ask him to throw the die 
and think of the number and let.a few other persons see 
it, so that they may think of the number. While they 
do this you return to your ' stage," and you say to the 
audience : eos 

“You are thinking of the number? You are not 
thinking quite hard enough. Think a little harder, please. 
That's better. I'm beginning to get it. You are thinking 
of " And you name the number. "The trick can be 
repeated several times with other members of your 
audience. 

For this trick you require the services of a confederate 
in your audience. "The confederate gets & glimpse each 
time of the number which is thrown, and then signals to 
you in this way. For “one” he stands with his right 
hand on the right lapels of his coat, with the thumb showing; 


Snail! colouved silks are 
0 wrapped up.! 


THE FLAG TRICK. 


for “two” he stands with the left hand on the left lapel 


of his coat; for ''three" he ho'ds his right lapel but 
hides the thumb; for ‘four’ he holds his left lapel in 
the same way; for “five” he stands with his left hand 
behind him grasping his right arm, and for "six " he has 
his right hand behind him and holds his left arm. 

Of course it will be nécessary for you to rehearse the 
trick well with the confederate. If you do not wish to 
use dice you can have a little card and a pencil, and ask 
people to write down any figure between one and six 
inclusive. 

For the next trick you use two bowler hats and a ball 
of paper. You place the ball of paper under one hat and 
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make it travel invisibly to the other hat. Then you cover 
the ball with the second hat, and make it travel back again 
. invisibly to the first hat. "Then, if you want to raise a 
laugh you can pretend to **explain" the trick by showing 
that you really have a paper ball under each hat. Cover 
both balls with the hats, and then conclude by raising 
them again and showing that there is not & ball under 
cither hat. | | 
The best way to understand the working of this trick 
is to look at the illustrations. You will see that there is 
a paper ball attached by a fine thread, or a hair, to the 
brim of each hat. Now, if you put the paper ball under a 


hat and you want it to vanish, all you have to do is to raise - 


the hat with the crown towards the audience and the paper 
ball is naturally taken up inside the hat. 

Another method. Let the ball hang down behind the 
table cloth, in the way shown in the illustration. To show 
that the ball is under the hat, raise the hat from the side 
nearest to vou, to bring the ball up to the table, and then 
lift it from the other side, showing the audience that the 
ball is there. You can ''patter"' in this way: 

"Still another thought-reading trick, done. with two 
hats and this paper ball. I place the ball under this hat ; 
the other hat I place over here, and while you are thinking 
that the ball is under the first hat it has really skipped 
across to the other one. In the same way, just as you are 
quite certain that the ball is here, it has gone back again 
to the first hat. As a matter of fact, I don’t mind letting 
you into tho secret of this trick—it is really done by having 


a ball under each hat, and you hide one by making it in- . 


visible when you don't want people to see it. This time 
you shall sce both of them. Of course, that is not the real 
way of doing the trick. I said it was a thought-reading 
trick, and itis. You think that there is a ball under each 
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hat, but there is really nothing under either hat—and that 
is how it is done.” 

The last trick is a more ‘‘ showy” one. Spread a large 
shoet of newspaper on the table, and drop on it a number 
of smal pieces of silk. If you can persuade someone to 
make a number of small silk flags of different nations, so 
much the better, and in that case you naturally name each 
flag as you drop it on the paper. But if this is not possible, 
a number of odd little pieces of coloured silk— with red, 
white and blue predominating—will answer the purpose. 


Gather up the four corners of the paper and make a ` 


rough bundle of the pieces. Screw up the bundle tightly 
and touch it with the magic wand. This breaks the paper 
and you draw from it a large Union Jack. You throw 
the paper on one side while you display the flag to the 
audicnce, and if you can arrange with someone to play a 
few bars of “ Rule Britannia," you will bring your per- 
formance to a very good conclusion. 

This trick can be done by means of a double sheet of 
paper. Have the flag folded up and slip it in between 
the papers. Fold it in such a way that vou can casily 
get hold of two of the corners. I do not think that any 
further explanation is needed. but to. guard against a 
possible &ccident—that of tearing through both papers 
and thus. showing the pieces of silk—you can have an 
extra pioce of paper pasted in the centre, just over the 
flag ; | 

This trick is soon over, and it does not need very much 
patter. Do not call attention to the sheet of paper, 
* patter” about the different colours of the silk, or 
name the different flags. Then, as you gather up the 


paper bundle you can say that the trick is done entirely 
with the magic wand, and you produce the “ best of all 
colours ! " 


OF THE PAST. 


The Court Fool cramming for his Jestership Exam. 


Courage. 


d IS in lives of little leisure 
That the greatest deeds are donc ; 
"Tis in days of scanty pleasure 
That vou find the truest fun. 
Do not say the world is dreary 
While the sun is on the rime. 
Do not think you're sad and wcury 
Or believe you have "' not tine.” 


For the things you'll sure be doing 
Are the things on which you're keen, 
And there's little time for rueing 
When there are no gaps between. 

So awake, and sitting tightly 

To the task your life demanda, 
Criticism holding lightly, 

Take your courage in your hands 


You may scale the Mount of Morning, 
You may swim the Hellespont ; 

Y ou may find, your life adorning, 

All the things which now you want. 
Take your murmurings and still them, 
Climb the hillside to Renown, 

Grasp your craven fears and kill them, 
Tread your difficulties down. 


And your footsteps as you’re climbing 
May be firmer than they seem ; 
You may set the bells a-chiming, 
Turn the current of the stream. 
You may win the fighter's pleasure, 
Pluck your laurels as you run ; 
— "Tis in lives of little leisure 
|». That the greatest deeds are done. 
CONSTANCE MORGAN. 
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PART I. 
| 


Blundell came wearily into the Common Room, 


NE day, just before the Winter Mid-Term Break, 
() where Rowe. and I were roasting chestnuts, 


and sat slowly down in a chair. He fixed his. 


gaze dully on the fire and groaned. 

We took no notice, but went on munching. 

Blundell groaned again, a dismal, hollow, hopeless kind 
of groan. Rowe looked up sympathetically and offered 
him a chestnut fresh from the bar. Blundell absent- 


mindedly held out his hand while Rowe dropped the chest- 
. nut from the tongs. Blundell winced and shook it off 


his hand, but showed no warlike signs ; his next groan 
was deeper, with a ''forsaken by friends " kind of note 
in it. 

"Only meant it as a counter-irritant, you know," 
explained Rowe, sweetly, but Blundell would not be 
roused. He gazed at us gloomily, and uttered another 
groan. 

" Pretty bad, aren't you, Blundell ?" I asked, and 
added as he nodded glum assent: ‘* Cheer up, it’s mid- 
term in two days, you can rest from your labours then.” 

. Blundell sighed, and spoke at last : 

“ For the wicked there is no rest." 

We both looked up in alarm. Trouble for Blundell 
unfortunately usually included us. 

. " Why, what have they found out, Blundell, old chap ?” 
asked Rowe, anxiously. *'It's not Potty's apples, is it ? ” 

" No, you two are all right, but your poor Uncle Blundell 
has been dealt an awful blow—awtul, too awful for words." 

We sighed with relief. 

"Oh, that's all right then," said Rowe, cheerfully. 
‘“ I thought at first the Boss ad found out something.” 

“ What's the trouble, Blundell ?" I asked. “I knew 
you'd drop in for it soon; you've not had an impot for 
two days. Lull before a storm, you know. Sure sign.’ 

For a second or two, Blundell looked almost threatening, 
but sank back with a sigh. 

“Oh, go away," he muttered. “Go away, if you've 
no sympathy for your faithful friend who has been smitten 
by the unkindest cut of all." 

" What's the cut, then? What's Reppenec d What's 
wrong ?"' we asked. 


there. 


A Humorous School Story. 
By JOHN LL. ROBERTS, 
(In Two Parts.) 


—————— 


" Everything's wrong," Blundell said. “Go and look 
at the notice-board. Perhaps it will please you." 

We went out, greatly wondering, to have a look at the 
notice-board. Even as we approached it I guessed what 


it was. 


The board was crowded round with chaps pushing and 
fighting for a glimpse of the paper which was pinned there, 
Most of them were laughing. 

" What's the lark, chaps ? " asked Rowe, as we joined 
the mass. 

“The Ladies’ Match, of course,” 
he pushed to get à nearer view. 

We lent our weight to his effort, and at last reached the 
front rank. I just caught a glimpse of a paper, headed 
" Ladies’ Match," when I was borne away by a fresh 
rush. When I picked myself up I was well outside the 
crowd. Howe was near me. I thought he must have been 
hurt, for his eyes were bulging and he was gasping. 

* Did you see it ?" he asked. 

“ No," I said, “ what was it ? ” 

Rowe gathered in a deep breath, and spoke apie: :— 

* Blundell’s in the Ladies’ Team.” 

" Never!" I ejaculated. I couldn't really believe it, 
though I had almost suspected it. 

“It’s a fact," said Rowe, solemnly. “I saw his name 
It said, ‘Miss Blundell,’ and he's playing centre- 


gasped one of them as 


half." 

“ Poor old Blundell,” I sighed, but Rowe laughed, and 
said : 

"It's his own fault, anyhow. I knew he would do 
it if he wasn't careful." ; 

" But it's unheard of," I said amazed. *' Blundell's 
in the Fourth. I've never known à Fourth Form chap. 
to be put in the Ladies’ Team." ? 

" Well, it's there," Rowe replied firmly. 
it serves him right for cutting footer such a lot. 
him it would happen ; and now it has come.” 

I nodded glum assent- Blundell had certainly cut a 
lot of footer practices and matches, but that did not make 
the thing any less a disgrace. 

** Let's go and cheer him up,” I suggested at last. 
seems to be pretty hard hit." 

With a dull laugh at the futility of administering only 
comfort to one in such dire distress, Rowe agreed, and we 
returned to the Common Room. 

I must tell you something about the ‘‘ Ladies’ Match ”’ 
befote I go any further. 

The *' Ladies’ Match ”? is a great function at Greystone. 
No one knows when it originated, but it has come 
down year after year with the rest of our traditions. _ It 


“ Anyhow, 
I told 


ee He 
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is always played on the Saturday in the Christmas mid- 
term break, and everybody is only too glad for something 
to relieve the monotony of those few days. l 
The match is really meant to form a refined kind of 
punishment for those who dodge footer practices and 
matches. The ''Ladies' " team is chosen from the more 
glaring offenders in this respect, and they have to dress 
up as ladies. The -best team the school can raise plays 
against them, and so, of course, the “ Ladies get a 
terrific drubbing. The shame of having played “ Lady 
in a * Ladies’-Match " will follow anyone right through 
his school career, and anyone who captains the “ Ladies 
Team " might as well try a fresh school; he will never 
outlive that disgrace at Greystone. 
As a rule, the * Ladies’”’ team is chosen from the Lower 
School, and we all thought that chaps in the Fourth and 
upwards were exempt 
from being included in 
it. Thus, it was a shock 
for us to see Blundell’s 
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“ Ah, well, we'll see about it,” Blundell replied, and then, 
as another thought struck him, a look of horror came 
into his eyes. | 

" Who's the captain ?" he asked, his voice shaking 
at the horrible suspicion which had come into his mind. 

Rowe looked serious, and answered slowly : 

“I don't know, but there was something in bracl:ots 
after your name. I hadn't time to see what it was. Won't 
it be awful if you are the captain ! ” 

Blundell groaned, while Rowe and I muttered soothing 
remarks. 

* Go and make sure, one of you; I can’t bear this sus- 
pense," broke in the “ miserable " at last. 

Rowe went, and soon came back. 

“ It's right enough, Blundell, old chap, you are the cap- 
tain of the ‘ Ladies’ Team.’ ” 

I sighed to show sympathy, but Blundell, roused at this 
last cut, jumped up suddenly. 

“What are you two groaning at?" he ejaculated, 
unjustly, but Blundell was ever unjust. “I shan’t play. 

I won't play. Ill never be captain 

to a 'Ladies'' team.” 

- ** You know what it means, don’t you, 
Blundell. You know what happens to a 
chap who doesn’t turn out in the ‘ Ladies’ 
Match, ” I put in warningly. 

“I don't care what happens. TIl not 
play, I tell you." Blundell was working 
himself up. 

“ How will you get out of it ? " asked 
Rowe. 

-" PH find a way," returned Blundell. 
"I always have found a way out of 
things before, and so I shall now." 
Blundell checked himself, and smiled 
sweetly as he went on, now in gentle 
tones :—*'' Your Uncle Blundell will get 
an idea all right. Wait and sce how 
nicely Ill fix this affair up." 

** You can't, Blundell," snapped Rowe, 
impatient at this return of Blundell's 
swagger. ''You'l only make it worse 
for yourself, as you always do.” 

‘Yes, Blundell,” I said. ‘* This is too 
serious to play with. You can’t get 
out of a ‘Ladies’ Match,’ you know. 
You might as well make up your mind 
to see it through now.” 

"Oh, dry up, you two," Blundell 
retorted.  '' I'll look after this all right. 
What are you fussing about, anyhow ? 
It's my funeral, isn't it ?”’ and he strolled 
off out of the Common Room. 

"* Man's ingratitude,” laughed Rowe 


, 


* * [ don't care what happens. I'll not play,I tell you.’ Blundell was working himself up.” softly, as he carefully placed some more 


name on the list. We knew that Blundell had been repeatedly 
warned about dodging footer, and that once Hammersmith 
had hinted to him that he would make a good captain for 
‘the ** Ladies "" team, but Blundell! had laughed at the idea. 
However, he wasn't laughing now that his name was 
actually there. When I said this to Rowe, he replied that 
he didn't suppose Blundell would ever smile again. And 
so we went to the Common Hoom. 

Blundell was sitting in front of the fire staring at the 
burning chestnuts we had left on the bars. | 

“ Well, have you seen it?” he said, when we went 
in. 

We nodded our heads, and Rowe gave a very comforting 
sort of sigh. bi 

** What do you think of it ? " Blundell asked next. | 
» We both sighed and shook our heads, as though our 
thoughts and sympathy were too deep for expressions 

" What was my position ? I didn't notice it," he asked 
in à despairing kind of voice. 

** Centre-half,". said Rowe. 
of it all there, old chap.” 


E 


“You'll get the worst 


chestnuts on the bar. ‘‘ Wonder what 


the ass will do.” 


If. 


F course, the chaps ragged Blundell about his being 
captain of the ** Ladies," but this did not seem to 
trouble him in the least. He smiled on all and 
answered, '' Really," to every jibe, until every- 

one was utterly mystified, and said : ie 
© * What's Blundell got up his sleeve? ^ He should be 
wriggling with shame, and instead, he's strutting about 
as if he'd done something great."' 

They came to Rowe and me for an explanation, but 
we, not being able to enlighten them, shrugged, and said : 

“ You know what Blundell is." 

They were horrified, and exclaimed : 

‘‘ But this is no time for one of his idiotic japes. He's 
in disgrace, and he ought to realise it.” 

That was precisely what Rowe and I thought, so we went 
to Blundell and told him straight out that he was making 
things worse for himself? > xl! . 
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Blundell laughed scornfully. 

" Run away, children," he.said, putting on his lofty, 
aloof kind of manner. . .. 

That made Rowe wild. 

* Do you know,” he said, trying to speak calmly, ‘‘ do 
you know that you have brought disgrace on the Fourth 
Form ? Have we to tell you that you ought now to be 
hanging your head in shame ? Do we need to tell you that 
you are making a bigger ass of yourself than ever, swanking 
about the place at such a time as this ? Do you realise 
that on Saturday you will be captain for the ' Ladies' ' 
team ? "' 2 
"''Hush, Rowe," I said. ‘‘ Perhaps he has realised it 
all, and his horrible plight has You 
know, we've always been aíraid it would 
happen some time.” 

Blundell laughed again. _ 

“I shall not captain the ' Ladies’’ team. 


My genius has shown me a way out. It is 
quite simple. If you had been more sym- 
pathetic, I would have told you. As it 


is, you must wait and see how easily I 
can wriggle out of these things.” 

So Blundell kept us strictly in the dark 
until Saturday morning, the day of the 
match, came. The few chaps who were 
going down for the short break had gone, 
and the excitement over the coming match 
waxed high. 

After breakfast, Blundell asked Rowe and 
me to go out with him, and though it was 
no honour for us to be seen with the 
* Ladies’ " captain, we went. 

** I'm going to the Station," said Blundell, 
lightly, as we passed out of the gates. ‘My 
sister is coming on the ten o'clock train." 

“ Your sister ! Rowe and I gasped in 
unison, stopping dead in amazement. 

"Shell see the ‘Ladies’ Match,’ with 
you as captain, the buffoon of the School,” 
went on Rowe with dismay and intended 
sympathy. 

Blundell flushed, but smiled his superior 
smile. 

" Yes, my sister’s coming. I sent for 
her. She can go to Hammersmith and get 
me excused the match. He can't refuse 
that, you know. What do you think of it 
for a good get-out, you chaps ? And so 
simple, too." . 

“ Well, you have a nerve! " was Rowe's 
comment. I had no words; Blundell’s 
audacity struck me dumb. 

** Pretty good, I flatter myself," laughed 
Blundell. * Doris won't know but what 
she's getting me off an ordinary match, and so I shall save 
my reputation." 

“You will,” said Rowe. ''You'l enhance that not 
enviable possession of yours. But it's playing rather low- 
down, imposing on Hammersmith's good nature. Of 
course he won't want to make a fool of you before your 
sister." 

“ He played it low down on me, anyhow,” snapped 
Blundell, ** and I don't care how I get out of it. I said 
eso a play, and you see how easily I am going to get 
clear.” 

We went on in silence after that, and reached the station 
where we waited for the ten o'clock train. 

Blundell was now very excited and anxious, and could 
scarcely stand still. When the train came in he rushed 
down the whole length of the carriages. A few people 
got out, but Blundell passed them by and went on, peering 
into every compartment. 

-A minute later we three were standing on an otherwise 
deserted platform. The train had passed out of the station. 
His sister had not come ; 
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Blundell groaned. His plan had failed. With a weary 
sigh he turned away. 

‘*Come on," he muttered sadly. 

So back we started in a silence which was broken only 
by a faint mutter from Blundell. As we went on, however, 
this murmur grew gradually louder, until we could dis- 
tinguish the words : 

“ Hl not play ! I'll not play ! ” 

We were very near the school when Blundell stopped 
his monotonous refrain, and by the fearful contortions 
of his face I knew that he was making a tremendous effort 
to think. j P 

As we passed through the gates his face suddenly jerked 
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“I swallowed twice and then went in.” 
(See page 162.) 


back into its normal expression, and I knew the strain 
was over. E 

“Got it!" he shouted, and clapped us on the back. 

I looked to Rowe for protection. He led me to one of 
the pillars of the gate, and we held on to it firmly. 

* Go on," said Rowe, putting on a brave front. 7 We 
are prepared to listen to your ravings now. Hold tight, 
Gibbs. It’s another jape.” 

** Well, you are right," said Blundell, who could be very 
patient sometimes. ‘‘ This will be a jape, a jolly good 
one, too. You'll enjoy it, and what's more it will get me 
out of this match after all." 

Rowe gulped. i l 

“I am quite prepared, Blundell, old. chap," he said, 
‘only get it over quickly. Hold up, Gibbs, it’s not for 
long." 

AD, well,” smiled Blundell, as though he enjoyed 
being made an ass of. ‘‘ Here’s the idea. I want one of 
you to play the part of my sister—dress up, you know, 
plenty of ladies’ things about just now—and go to Hammer- 
smith, say you're my sister, get me off, make an ass of 
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Hammersmith, save my reputation, only take a fow minutes, 
you know, and very easy, what do you think of it, pretty 
good, ch ? ” 

Rowe’s grip on the pillar relaxed, and he crumpled 
up at its foot ; I felt limp myself, but bore up bravely. 
“The limit, the absolute limit, he’s touched the limit 
this time," Rowe murmured feebly as he struggled to rise. 

Blundell bit his lip, while I helped Rowe to his feet. 

“Will you do it? " he asked at Iast. 

* My dear Blundell," said Rowe seriously, having re- 
covered his breath. “I know I am an ass, but there 
are two kinds of asses. One is a big ass, a bloated ass, 
a japey ass, like you ; Tam only an ordinary one, and there- 
fore I cannot do this thing. Gibbs might." 

"I won't," I quickly put in, '* because I'm not an ass 
at all." 

“ All right," snapped Blundell. “PH do without you. 
But I'll get out of this match yet, and it'll be no thanks 
to you. I suppose you're frightened. The pair of you 
have got chickens’ blood in your feet. You make me tired. 
I suppose you are really looking forward to seeing me 
play this afternoon, but you won't, because I'll get clear 
of it yet.” 

When he had finished, -he walked away. 
followed more slowly. 

"Silly beggar," growled Rowe. ''I suppose he’s in 
a huff now. Anyhow, it was a rotten idea, wasn’t it ? 
He surely couldn’t expect us to carry off a thing like that. 
It'd be so risky." 

“Too risky for me," I replied. *'' Blundell’s made a 
fool of me too often for me to jump at a rotten idea like 
that.” 

That was how I felt about it then, but as I turned it 
over in my mind I began to feel more sorry for Blundell ; 
and, after all, à chap who could act the part pretty well 
might pull it off. I was pretty good at making up, and I 
didn't doubt that I could disguise myself well enough to 
take in Hammersmith. It wauld be rather a lark really 
to act as Blundell’s sister. And then, if I really could 
got Blunde!! ont of the match, I should be doing him 
a good turn. ŝo, anyhow, after a short struggle with 
my better sense, I made my mind up to try it. 

I didn't tell Rowe, because he would have laughed at me, 
so I left him and went to borrow a lady's dress from one 
of the chaps who had been condemned to play *' lady." 

It was a beautiful rig-out, and when I had arrayed myself 
in it and pinned a long plait of hair inside the “ shanter ” 
kind of hat, I made a remarkably attractive girl, though 
I say it my self, 

I tripped downstairs, thinking as I w ent of the surprise 
I was preparing for Blundell. How delighted he would 
be when I went to him with the glad tidings that I had 
done the trick for him, and that he need not play. 

Still, although I was confident that my make-up was 
perfect, my heart beat quickly as I stood before the door 
of Hammersmith’s study. I swallowed hard once, and then 
knocked twice very gently. | 

* Come in,” called Hammersmith. s voice from within. 

I made an effort to open the door, but my hand shook, 
and my legs quivered strangely. 

“Come in, you siily ass. What are you standing there 
for? Hurry up." 

I swallowed twice, and then went in. 

Hammersmith whipped his feet off the table and sprang 
up, very rosy about the face. 

" Er—I am awfully sorry, you know—er—I didn't 
know " He stammered and stopped, looking rather 
helpless. 

I was in à worse stage than hé; but I swallowed three 
times, and managed to speak : 

“Pm Blundell's sister." 

"Really?" he said, 
“delighted to meet you.” 

" Ho asked me to come and seo you about getting off 


the match." 
** Oh, yes.’ 


Rowe and I 


growing more comfortable ; 


Hammersmith frowned, and looked ver 
y 
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steadily at me for a minute; then suddenly he added: 
“Who asked you?" 

“ Blundell—er—I mean 
I knew it. 

Hammersmith burst out laughing. 

" My word, you took me in at first," he said. ‘‘ Clear 
out now bofore I get my cane, but in future always remem- 
ber a sister would call her brother by his Christian narne, 
not the surname as is the manner of a vulgar schoolboy.” 

I was very thankful to be able to get out of it so lightly, 
and turned quickly to the door, pening worse than any 
real girl. 

“ Perhaps you would like to take Blundell’ s place ?”’ 
went on Hammersmith. ‘ Your make- -up is splendid. 
You would be an acquisition to the *'Ladies'' side. In 
fact. M 

] waited for no more, but rushed out blindly, slamming 
the door to behind me. I didn't stop until I was round 
a corner of the corridor. "There I halted and very cautiously 


" He had caught me, and 


peeped back to sce if Hammersmith was following. 


He wasn’t, so I was just preparing to go back to dorms. 


to get changed, when an amazing apparition appeared. 


A middle-aged lady in a quaint costume, reminiscent 
of ancient woodcuts, was descending the stairs with prim 
but stately steps. Her head was thrownstiffly back to balance 
a most mysteriously wonderful headgear; a lorgnette 
held in her hand rose occasionally to aid questioning eves. 

I gasped, and watched spellbound as the strange figure 
continued its solemn progression until at last it stopped 
outside Hammersmith’s door. Suddenly I went cold 
as the matronly figure threw dignity aside and began 
to dance a weird kind of hornpipe. The dance was hardly 
begun before I guessed the truth. 

. l rushed out from behind the corner. Rowe, for of 
course it was Rowe, stopped his caper and gaped at me. 

“ Don't go in. I'm Gibbs," I gasped, clutching hold 
of him. 

"Ill see this through," he retorted, shaking me off. 
“You don't bother. Anyhow, you said you weren't 
going to do it." | 

"So did you," I said, amazed at his cheek. 
don't——-" 

It was too late; with a sniff Rowe resumed his dowager 
dignity, and having knocked sharply, sailed into Hammer- 
smith's study with the stateliness of a full-rigged ship. 

I made a wild grab at his train, but missed it ; the door 
closed, and I was left outside, ilen with dismay at this 
unexpected incident. 

I felt justified in risking a blood-shot eye from the draught 
through the keyhole, and so crouched down to see what. 
happened. Hammersmith had again taken his feet off 
the mantelpiece, and was apologising to his lady visitor. 

“ Pray don't mention it," I could hear Rowe reply. 
“I used to take things easily when I was at school. That's 
a long time ayo, of course.’ 

Hammersmith muttered something complimentary and 
gallant about ‘‘ No, no, I'm sure. 

"All you schoolboys” (Hammersmith squirmed his 
length of almost six feet uncomfortably) ‘should not be 
too strenuous. I am afraid my brother Harry is apt to 
overstrain himself sometimes. He studies too hard, I 
am afraid, and, of course, he plays that rough game of 
football far too much. Don’t you think so ? ” 

Hammersmith’s eyes opened wide. 

“Your brother Harry." he murmured. “He would 
be before my time, I'm afraid," forgetting his own former 
compliment. 

“Oh, no, he's here now." Rowe's acting was superb, 
but how hopeless! ‘In fact, l've come to sec you about 
dear Harry. He plays too much football. He is actually 
playing this afternoon, you know. He is very keen to 
play. but still, I don't want him to. Could you please 
excuse him ? ” 

Hammersmith was standing in open-mouthed amazement. 

“ Of course, if you wish it," he said, ** but there are so 
many Harrys here. Which ono is it; please ? ” 


** But 
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"Oh, Harry Blundell, of course," returned Rowe 
complacently. | 

“ Oh, only Blundell ?" ejaculated Hammersmith with 
a choking scream, as he dropped down helplessly into his 
chair. ‘‘I have just turned his other sister out." 

** His other sister ?" repeated Rowe, blankly, all his fine 
acting gene, and evidently much perturbed in mind by the 
thought of what punishment his awful cheek would bring 
forth. 

** Yes, and a much better specimen than you," laughed 


, AF 


* * Oh, only Blundell ? ' ejaculated Hammersmith, as he dropped down helplessly into his chair.” 


Hammersmith. ‘‘ Anyhow, which, will you have, play 
in the ‘Ladies’ Match’; two with the cane, or two 
hundred lines?" — 

‘‘ The lines, please," replied Rowe, a very humble and 
crestfallen lady by this time. 

"What name?" asked Hammersmith, taking his 
little book out. ` > 

“ Rowe," came very meekly from the gorgeous but 
drooping figure. i | 

" Right," said the captain, as he closed his book, ** and 
please tell any more.of Blundell’s sisters who might want to 
see me that 1 have my cane ready, and am in no mood 
for any more interviews. If it hadn't been mid- 


, 


term, I would have given you no. choice. 
hear? Get out." 


I dodged aside as the door opened, and Rowe came 
wearily out of the study. 
. * Hard luck, old chap," I said, sympathetically, when 
he had closed the door, shutting off Hammersmith's 
mocking laugh. 

"Oh, you worm!"' replied Rowe. 
you ‘tell me you'd been in ? " | 

“I tried to," I retorted, “but you wouldn't wait, you 
impatient beggar. You rushed on blindly to your fate. 
Anyhow, you said you weren't going to do it.” 

Rowe looked at me sourly. 

‘“ Oh, come and get changed, and shut up about that. 
I wish I had kept out of it now," he said. 


" Why couldn't 


(T'o be concluded.) 


l Butter-Fingers. 


Did you vow you would never play cricket again, 
Or practise your “ catching " with three-fold zest 
And try with your might and main ? 


Y dropped the ball —and the game was lost ! 


The exam. was “failed”?! Did you give up hope, 
And say you “ were sure you would never get through,” 
Or settle to study—with never a doubt 
That that was the thing to do ? 


It isn't just failure at first that counts : 
Our wickets may fall with a nought as score ; 

But if we are plucky and don't give in— 

There's always a measure of grit we'll win ; 

And I think success—tho' the world may grin— 
Will very soon knock at our door, - 


** DRAGIAN,”’ 
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Boyhood's Dreams. 


PATENT AGENT. 


HERE are three examinations to be passed. 
Preliminary Examination.—A list of the examina- 
tions which are recognised by the Chartered Institute 
of Patent Agents as preliminary examinations is con- 

tained in the “‘ Rules of Examination," a copy of which can be 
obtained from the Secretary to the Institute. 

The Institute holds each year an Intermediate and a Final 
Qualifying Examination for persons desirous of obtaining certifi- 
cates entitling them to be entered on the Register of Patont 
Agents. These two examinations are held simultaneously. 

Intermediate Examination.—Every candidate must, on or 
before April 1, unless some other date be notified, send in his 
name and address to the Registrar of the Chartered Institute 
of Patent Agents, at Staple Inn Buildings, London, W.C.1, with 
the prescribed fee of 'Two Guineas, and furnish proof, including 
a statutory declaration, that such candidate has passed one of 
the Preliminary Examinations above referred to, and that he— 

(a) has served for at least three years as a pupil or technical 
assistant to one or more registered patent agents; or 
(b) has served for at least two years as & pupil or technical 
assistant to one or more registered patent agents; 
and has 
(1) attended a two years’ course at a technical 
college approved by tho Institute; or 
(2) beon for two years engaged in a capacity approved 
by the Institute and in a profession or manufac- 
ture similarly approved ; or 
(c) has served for at least one year as a pupil or technical 
assistant to one or more POE ere patent agents; 
.and has. . 
(1) taken a denes: at a a University of the United 
Kingdom; or: 
(2) attended a three years’ course at a technical 
l college approved by the Institute; or 
(3) been for three years engaged in a capacity 
approved by the Institute and in a profession 
or manufacture similarly approved ; or 
(d) is entitled to practise as a Solicitor of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in England or Ireland, or as a 
Law Agent before the Court of Session in Scotland. 

The subjects of the Intermediate Premunation comprise the 
following :— 

A. Patent Law and Practice, Designs, Trade-Marks, Foreign 

. Law, and the reading of Mechanical Drawings. 

B. Manufactures, Science, and the preparation of Mechanical 
Drawings. 

There will be four papers on subjects A, and Four Papers 
on subjects B, and the time for each paper will be three hours. ` 

Final Examination.—Except as otherwise provided by the 
Register of Patent Agents’ Rules, 1920, no one may sit for the 
Final unless he has passed the Intermediate Examination. 
Every Candidate must send in his name and addrees, as above, 
with the prescribed fee of Three Guineas, and furnish proof that 
he has passed the Intermediate Examination, and 

(a) has served as a pupil or technical assistant to one or 
more registered patent agents for a period of two 
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Leave School?" 


(In this new feature articles will appear 
month by month giving particulars of 
various professions and businesses, etc., 
offering suitable careers to boys.) 


years in excess of the term prescribed in respect of 
his entry for the Intermediate Examination under 
(a), (b) or (c) above, as the case may be; or 
(b) is entitled to practisə as a Solicitor, as above. 
The Final Examination will comprise :— 

A. Four Papers on the Preparation of Specifications for 
British, Colonial and Foreign Patents from such 
materials as a Patent Agent usually receives. 

B. Three Papers on the Interpretation and Criticism of 
British Specifications. 

The time for each Paper will be three hours. 


CEYLON AND THE FAR EASTERN POLICE. 

OLICE Probationers for service in Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements, the Federated Malay States, and Hong 
Kong. 

At the time of writing, the regulations for this service 
are under revision, and prospective candidates should make 
written application for information regarding the revised 
regulation” to the Assistant Private Secretary (Appointments), 
Colonial Office, London, S.W.1. The scheme of the examination 
for these appointments is as : follows, but the Civil Service 
Commissioners crnnot say whether that scheme will or will not 
be altered for future examinations. An official nomination by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies is required for these : 
appointments. : 

Subjects of Examination :— 

Class I. Obligatory: English, English History and 

Geography, Mathematics (Elementary), French or 

German. 

Class If.—Optional: German or French, Latin, Greek, 

Physics and Chemistry or General Science, Mathe- 
matics (Intermediate), Mathematics (Higher). 

For cach of these subjects 2,000 marks will be allotted. 

All the subjects of Class I. must be taken up. Not more than 
two of the subjecta of Class II. may be taken up, and if one of 
these subjects is a modern language it inust be different from 
the modern language selected in Class 1. Candidates are required 
to obtain such an aggregate of marks in the examination as a 
whole as to satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners. 

If a candidate takes up both French and German, the language 
for which he obtains the higher marks will be reckoned as his 
obligatory language. In addition to the above-named subjects, 
candidates may take up freehand drawing, to which 400 marks 
will be allotted. 

. Riding.— Candidates selected on the result of the educational 
examination will subsequently be examined as to their ability 
to ride. The chief tests are saddling and bridling, mounting 
and dismounting, trotting and cantering, riding at a trot with- 
out stirrups, riding at a trot with stirrups but without reins, 
jumping a hedge-hurdle three feet in height. The examination 
in the main is confined to these points, but the examiner may 
apply any other tests that may appear desirable. 

It may be added that the syllabus of the Army Entrance 
Examination (which may be obtained from the Civil Service 
Commissioners, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1) shows the 
extent of the Examination in the above-mentioned subjects, 
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War Memorials to Famous Players. 


Statues, Tablets and other Notable Commemorations. 


By GEORGE A. WADE. 


HERE never was such a holocaust of splendid 
sportsmen, of great exponents of various games, 
of grand heroic players, as fell in the Great War. 
Cricketers, footballers, oarsmen, golfers, and dozens 

of others, famous in different ranks of sport, they all 
did their duty like Christian warriors of the best when the 
inimitable testing-time came. 

Never shall we forget gallant Lieut. Nevill, of the Surreys, 
who led his men over the top by kicking-off a football, 
whilst they cheered to the echo in following him to death 
and glory. Never shall we forget the way many of these 
heroes arranged & final cricket match on the afternoon 
when, behind the lines, they heard that a big assault was 
to be made next day at dawn. Never shall we forget 
the celebrated Cambridge oarsman’s fine cry of, ‘‘ Now 


then, boys, all together !” given as calmly and cheeringly. 


as if the boat was just dashing off from Putney Bridge 
in the immortal race. 

So it is fitting indeed that the great clubs, great towns, 
great institutions to which these splendid men belonged 
should to-day be erecting striking memorials to their 
valour, their devotion to.duty, the magnificent sacrifice 
they made for you and me. Therefore, I thought it might 
interest all lads who read this to have gathered together 
for the first time a deseription of somo of 
the tributes set up by grateful comrades 
to the undying renown of those who fell. 

Let us take the cricketers first. Yorkshire 

gave more than one player whose name 
was known over all the county of broad acres, 
but her principal loss was brave Major 
William Booth. 
. We can still see him in our minds eye, 
this dark-haired, stalwart batsman and 
bowler, who did so much for his team 
every year, who gave so much promise 
of even better things yet to come. They 
came for him—but not in the way one 
had expected ! 

And to-day, in the parish church of St. 
Lawrence, at Pudsey, that fine old church 
which John Tunnicliffe, Major Booth, and 
Herbert Suteliffe—all glorious Yorkshire 
players—knew so well, where -they had 
worshipped, sung as lads in the choir, been 
christened and  married—the Yorkshire 
County Committee has erected a beautiful 
marhle tablet to the memory of Major 
Booth, which tells to all how nobly he died. 
how much he was loved, and how his name 
and fame shall act as a guiding light to 
future geherations. 

It may be just as well here to mention 
that there has been erected, too, in recent 
years, another tablet, above a charming cot 
in the Bradford Children's Hospital. The 
cot was also founded, and is permanently 
maintained by the County Committee in 
remembrance of Lieutenant F. W. Milligan, 
who was the noted Yorkshire cricketer of 
twenty years ago. Milligan lost his life 
whilst fighting during the Boer War; and 
it is fitting that thia cot should be placed 
where it is in his native town, for he was a 
wonderful, great-hearted man, and a lover 
of children. l 

In the splendid pavilion at the Oval, 
Surrey has put up a large oak board, on 
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which are the county's arms and the dates of the Great 
War, in affectionate remembrance and heart-felt gratitude 
to those many players of renown from her ranks who 
gave their lives in battle. And a magnificent company 
they are, too! But we who knew so many of them 
personally, who still see them *‘ as through a glass darkly,” 
batting, bowling, and fielding on that green turf just 
outside, can hardly look, for a mist of tears, at the 
wondrous array of great names there. 

For these include such immortal ones as those of Alan 


Marshall, J. W. Mason, J. E. Raphael, A. B. Read, C. W. 


Tufnell, H. B. Chinnery, E. F. Chinnery, B. H. Holloway, 
and many others once well known on the cricket fields 
of Surrey. And at the foot of this great oak tablet, charm- 
ingly, yet plainly, carved and designed, there is inscribed 
the greatest tribute even Surrey could pay to such men : 
d They Played the Game!” 

Ay, that they did ! This board at the Oval must surely be 
considered the finest, as it is the largest, of all such memor- 
iala to English county players of cricket. And what it 
means, what it stands for, what it implies, cannot fail 
to act as a spur, as an inspiration to noble aims 
and fine conduct for the younger generation there for 
all time. 
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In a former number of tlie “ B.O.P.," when dealing with 
the Canterbury Week, I gave a short account of the fine 
fountain-memorial which Kent has gratefully raised, 
“To the glory of God" and in memory of such heroes 
as Colin Blythe, Kenneth Hutchings, etc., who fell during 
the War. So we need not say more about that here, 
especially as a good picture of the fountain then accompanied 
the description. 

But I may add also that another special tribute to the 
greatest slow bowler Kent—ono might almost say, England 
—has ever produced may. be seen in his native town's 
parish church at Tonbridge. For genial Colin Blythe 
loved the church where he had learned to sing in the choir— 
and he was, though the fact is not general known, a 
fine vocalist and a delightful violinist. So the Tonbridge 
folk who knew him best, who had watched him rise te 
such high fame as a cricketer, have put up this testimony 
to their sorrow but intense pride when they heard what 
a glorious death Colin, the lad they all loved, had died. 

Warwickshire,. too, has not .forgotten. her. splendid 
sons who paid the great price on the fields of France and 
elsewhere. In the pavilion at Edgbaston you can see a 
framed * Roll of Honour," to the amateurs and pro- 
fessionals from the county who served óverseas. And 


included in this are framed photographs of the four who 7 


gave their all for beautiful Warwickshire, proud England, 
and the great cause, viz., Major Pridmore, Sec.-Lieut. 
Goodwin, Sergeant Harold Bates, and Private Percy Jooves. 

It was only the other day I stood on that charming 
little ground in Birmingham's pleasant suburb, and in 
fancy saw Jeeves sending down those very fast balls, and 
taking the wickets of the enemy again and again. I 
pictured once more the schoolmasterly form of Goodwin 
with the bat; and the active Bates in the field, never 
flagging, always groat-hearted, ever keen for his side. 
Well, they played gallantly right to the last, and though 
they went down, they went down, as all true Warwickshire 
men have ever done, with the flag flving bravely,:'*' beaten 
but unconquered " in mind and soul. 

When we turn to football, the record is even more mag- 
nificent and glorious, if that can possibly be. Of all 
sports there is none to-day can look back with such amazing 
pride, such overwhelming glory, such intense triumph 
as Rugby football, on the marvellous number of its famous 
sons who laid down their lives for England, who went to 
death singing and checring, who proved themselves true 
Christians in spirit, as they were brave foemen in fight. 

At the well-known Richmond Athletie Ground there 
has just boen erected a great oak board containing the 
names and tributes to thoso who, ere they died in battle, 
used to play week by week on this same field. Very 
appropriately, too, the same board has been made to serve 
for the two great clubs, Richmond and the London 
Scottish. For have they not played alternately on this 
ficld for long years? Comrades in peace; comra:les 
in war ; comrades in death ! What more could the finest 
sportsman ask ? 

1t makes your heart beat just to stand and gaze nt those 
names: 102 of the Scottish down one side; and 60 of 
Richmond down the other. Was ever such a glorious 
record of those, from the same field. who fought and fell ? 
The board bears the crests and coats-of-arms, also the colours 
of each club, and the dates of the war. It stands close to 
the rails beside the pavilion, out in the open, and is 
but bad to photograph ! —because it is close 
to the railings themselves. 

But oh. what famous names it holds! Just think of the 
undying glory of them ! In the Richmond list are those 
of many internationals, 'Varsity men, and club players 
whom every footballer well knew. L. C. Blencowe, A. J. 
Dingle, R. M. Goodman, R. O. Lagden, E. M. Mansell- 
du W. J. MeCombie, A. B. Read, R. O. Schwarz, 

“ON. Tarr, S. H. Troupe, A. N. Watson, and H. Alexander 
are among the chief. Why. every name stirs a multitude 


f memories in Rugby matches, which can never fail to 
ove all who knew these heroes 


And in that London-Seottish list—perhaps the greatest 
of all such '!—come the fine names of D. R. Bedell- 
Sievewright, P. C. Blair, T. L. Boyd, W. G. Burn, P. F. 
Considine, A. Fraser, J. L. Huggan, N. Bruce-Lockhart, 
H. M. McIntosh, J. Ross, R. F. Simson, A. L. Wade, 
W. M. Wallace, and J. G. Will. Hardly one of these, 
but was a great international. Scotland’s greatest full- 
backs, three-quarters, halves, and forwards for many 


decades are all here includedestheir names will live for ever 
.on the fields of Rugby football. 


. Finely, too, has the Rugby Union itself done justice 
to those who fell during the battles in France and else- 
where. His Majesty the King, last season, unveiled, on the 
Twickenham ground, a small marble tablet, placed at the 
end of the chief stand, to the memory of all Rugby men: 


- who perished between 1914 and 1919. 


But the best tribute paid by the Union is that to all its 
fallen international members. This is a fine piece of oak 
panelling which stands above the mantel-piece in the tea- 
room at Twickenham. The English Rose surmounts 
the names, with the dates at each side. And below are 
carved the names, very clearly and most strikingly, of the 
immortal twenty-six who once played for the Rose against 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, or France on the fine football 
ground oytside, but gave up their lives willingly and most 
gallantly for their country when the Master's call came. 

What heroes they were; what splendid feats they per- 
formed here, close by, ere they triumphed in the greatest 
of all so far away ! How we can yet see the flying Lambert, 
off like a deer with the ball under his arm! How we can 
see the glorious Poulton, with the ball ^ held out before him 
in both hands, twisting, dodging, pushing, his fair hair 
always showing in front of the foe, till he touched down 
the ball and won the try ! How we can sce Tarr, the great 
winger of Oxford, Richmond and Leicester, dashing down 
the touch-line and outpacing all opponents ! How the burly 
little fizure of King, the Headingley gem, here flits in and 
out of the forwards again ! How the magnificent—always 
magnificent in whatever he did '—Edgar Mobbs looms 
large once more in the “three” line; also the quick- 
footed Dingle; and the fair-headed, kindly, charming 
personality of that sterling Oxonian forward, R. O. Lagden ! 

And we again can see Oakeley, pride of the Navy, and 
finest of halves ; Slocock, the Liverpool delight ; Raphael, 
best of all Old Merchant Taylors; and Schwarz, googly- 
bowler and Richmond forward of renown! Not least 
amongst them either was that quiet, great-limbed, great- 
souled, Christian-minded Cambridge man, Maynard, whose 
body rests somewhere beneath the blue waters of the North 
Sea. Lot us hope it may be by the coast of Durham, whose 
county and great school were ever his glory, his real home, 
and his unfailing inspiration to great deeds. 

Leicester has erected & hospital cot, and has arranged 
to maintain it permanently, as a memorial of the players 
from the “Tigers” who gave up all, even their lives, 
for England at the great crisis. There is a tablet beside 
the cot which tells how proudly the men died, and how 
proud the hunting-county is of all of them, as it has every 
right to be. For Leicester has ever been a true home of 
Rugby ; its men have ever plaved the game; it did its 
part splendidly in the fierce fight. 

And Northampton, Leicester's friendly rival, has ae 
built up the finest monument of any town to its football 
heroes, but particularly to him who stood out there above 
all, Lieut. Edgar Mobbs. That grand statue to him and 
his comrades which now stands in the Market Square 
at Northampton, will for centuries to come fire the hearts 
of lads and folk at the Midland town, and incite them to 
follow in the steps of Edgar Mobhs- p 

What an enormous crowd witnessed its unveiling! 
Northampton had never seen such a day before, for tens 
on tens of thousands came along from far and near to do 
honour to one who for years stood out so prominently 
as “©The Ideal Christian Footballer.” It must, indeed, 
have been a wonderful jov to him, if Edgar Mobbs, in ` 
&pirit, witnessed that dayan his native town. 


RUGBY * FOOTBALL. * UNION. 
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Thousands of pounds had been quickly and most eagerly 
contributed, for everybody knew and loved Edgar Mobbs. 
The churches, the schools, all ranks, all classes, knew that 
here they had seen the true and insistent Christian warrior 
in all things; whether in work or play, at home or abroad, 
in peace or in war. And sincerity, true love for Jesus, 
with courage of readiness always to speak for Him, will 
1nake any man respected by those who know him, however 
much they may differ from him. So the name and fame 
of Edgar Mobbs are not likely to die out whilst this magni- 
ficent memorial stands to perpetuate them. 

And Blackheath Club has put up in the pavilion at the 

Rectory Field a framed tablet in dark oak, with their 
names in gold and laurel-wreaths, to the men who fell. 
This was unveiled in February 1921, by Mr. G. Rowland 
Hill, and it contains no fewer than fifty-five names, including 
those of W. M. Stone, V.C., and the immortal Basil Maclear. 
Truly, Blackheath can look back with sorrowful pride 
on such an array of glory and devotion. 
- Nor must we forget that excellent monument, too, which 
Bristol has erected to her fallen in the football world. It 
has taken the shape of what is called ' The Memorial 
Ground," wherein better space, better accommodation for 
players and spec- 
tators, and better 
environment in every 
way for the game, 
have been made from 
gifts readily contri- 
buted by grateful folk 
in honour of those 
who fell devoted, but 
undying. 

This noble ground, 
with its pavilions, 
stands, playing-area, 
and accessories of 
the best, was publicly 
opened at the begin- 
ning of last season 
and the opening was 
" attended by famous 
footballers and 
people from all parts 
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of the land, celebrated sportsmen specially invited to come 
and do honour to Bristol's dead. It was a notable day 
for even such an ancient place as Bristol; and the city 
must have been gratified at the tribute of affection thus 
paid to the immortal ones who went from it to the War, 
but came not back again. 

In conclusion, just a word about the grand oarsmen who 
fell—the Somers-Smiths, the Le Blonds, the Lamberts, 
and others from Oxford, Cambridge, and the great schools 
where rowing has ever a high place. 

These heroes have not been without their own memorial, 
though it has so far taken a form quite different from most 
of those above mentioned. For it consists of a splendid 
volume, whose chapters have been specially got together 
by leading authorities at the chief schools where celebrated 
oarsmen are made, under the editorship of the well-known 
L. Cecil Smith, master at St. Baul's, and late of Radley 
and Merton College, Oxford. This volume, as the editor 
well puts it, is to the memory of the men whose-names 
are given, and “the scores of other rowing men who 
‘went all out’ in the great contest, 1914-18, and died 
for England." . 

Ah, well t—cricketers, footballers, oarsmen, hunters, golf- 
| ers, hockey-players, 
bowlers —- they all 
responded nobly 
when the call came ; 
all fought bravely, 
and all died calmly 
and cheerfully for 
God and England. 
Thev have left an 
undying inspiration, 
an immortal 
example to all those 
who follow after 
them. As the grand 
old writer long ago 
said so well: ‘‘ Their 
fame remaineth to 
untold generations ; 
and: their names 
shall live for ever- 
more ! ” 


The Bird that Kills Snakes. 


nating, hypnotising, birds and other small prey, and 

so making easy victims of them. There is one bird 

that finds no death in the eye of snake or scorpion, 
but on the contrary wages war most energetically on both, 
much to the gladness of folks in its vicinity. Oddly enough, 
it is & most sociable bird as regards human beings, as many a 
roadfarer in Arizona and Southern California knows. Natives 
there call it the *'' Traveller's Friend," or, again, the '' Road- 
Runner," and tell somo marvellous stories &bout it and ite 
warfare against the rattlesnake. 

Long-legged, and with a long bill, of no striking colour, and 
slender in body, this bird, that stands some twelve to fourteen 
inches high, has got its name of the ‘‘ Road.Runner" from 
the habit it has of running along the sandy track, a little way 
ahead of you, and suiting its pace to yours. Often as not it 
keeps you company for a distance of four or five hundred yards. 
Then, all of a sudden, you witness it dart aside. If you come 
softly upon it, you see it fiercely attacking a snake, or a lizard. 
Or, again, perhaps it has been a mouse which has taken the 
bird's extraordinarily sharp attention. 

_In Arizona you are told some wonderful tales about this 
bird, which is held in great esteem there on account of its snake- 
killing; South Californians also attach importance to it; and 
in both States the bird is protected by a law passed to this end. 


! Ss generally have the bad reputation of fasci- 


Anyone found killing or maiming a ‘‘ Traveller's Friend" is 
heavily fined and imprisoned for twelve months. 

Arizona folk declare that the rattlesnake fears this bird above 
all its other enemies, and that, although the ''rattler" faces 
human beings fearlessly, it tries to escape at sight of the “ Road- 
Runner." Indeed, it has been stated the bird will drive the 
reptile into a coil, and then, darting into, and round and round, 
the rattler, with the rapidity of lightning, it will deliberately 
peck the snake to death. Yet when it is dead the bird does not 
meddle with it. Numerous are the tales throughout Arizona 
and South California that the rattlesnake, which usually knows 
no. fear of beast, bird, or man, seeks to hide itself at sight of 
this bird. These, like many other stories with regard to natural 
history, are mere *‘ travellers’’’ tales, and romancing with 
actual facts. As also is the popular statement that the haunts 
of the ‘‘ Road-Runner’’ are avoided by all snake-kind, which : 
is so fond of feeding on bird life in general. 

It has also been stated there is no record yet of & nest of the 
“ Traveller's Friend" having been found, so thoroughly does 
it hide ite nesting-place. Its nest is found round the water- 
holes of the great sandy wastes, and its eggs are white and 
almost the size of bantam's. 

After all, the bird is well worth the numerous yarns built up 
around it. 

N. T. 
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evolved a whole gallery of “ view " stamps, depicting native 
customs and ways, etc., for her Colonies. This “canoe” example 
is entirely successful, little corner idols and all. It was designed 
by M. I. de la Neziére, and engraved by M. E. Froment. 
Tunis. 1900. lfr., red and brown, “ ERAN nS War- 
aalley.”’ 


A very fine sea-goer, propelled as we see by both oars or sweeps. 


and sails. The 2fr. green and brown, and 5fr. blue and lilac have 
the same bold device. Tunis has been a French protectorate 
since 1881. 
Bolivia, 1916. 
Beneath this 
see the words 
Lake _ Titicaca 
miles by 70 miles. 
Andes of Bolivia 
altitude of 12,493 
of the world, to — 
Titicaca is reck. 


* Native sailing boat." 
stamp ' you will 
“ Lago Titicaca.” 
measuring. 170 
is situated in the 
and Peru, at an 
feet. In that part 
have sailed on 
oned a boast, for 
besides being one of the largest, it is 
the highest lake in South America. 
It forms part of the boundary between the above-mentioned 
countries. 

Liberia. 1909. 50c., green and black. “Canoe.” 

Showing a substantial * dug-out " in a typical African river 
setting. A palm.leaf at either side, and the star of thg Negro 
Republic in upper corners. 

Belgian Congo. 1894. 
on River Congo.” 

By the aid of a magnifying-glass the detail of this river scene 
can be better appreciated. Alli the natives on board are busy, 

and they soem at first sight to b» punting as well as paddling. 
As a fact, though, it is fish-spearing that some 
„of tho men are engaged in. 

New Caledonia. 1906. 5e. Postage Due, 
blue on bluish. *' Native boat.” 

Here, again, is a little picture that is well 
worth studying. There aro eight of these 
P.D.s, the others being the 10c. brown, 15 grecn, 
30 rose, 50 claret, 60 brown, lfr. rose, 2fr. brown. 
Prior to the above year, the unpaid letter 
stamps were French Colonial unpaids with an 
overprint. ' 24 September, 1853.1903," com- 
memorating the fiftieth year of the occupation of New Caledonia 
by the French. 


2 c., re] and black. 


40c., pale green and black. ‘‘ Canoe 


North Borneo. 1897. Sc., dull lilac and black. ‘“‘ Malay 
prahu.” : 
Sometimes we find this boat alluded to as a proa. As is the 


caso with the “ lakatoi,” the sails are of fine matting. The 
stamp is one of the handsome series that was the first to bear 
the title, * State of North Borneo." The older stamps had it 
“ North Borneo " simply, and thon “ British North Borneo.” 
The well-known “ Dyak armed with a parong,” '' sago-palm,” 
“crocodile " and "argus pheas- 
ant" belong to “oe veu» this same series. 
Note that the inscription is in 


Malay and English. Through 
an oversight the ‘Native inscrip- 
tion was at first omittel from 


theso stamps, in 
which fresh dies 


consequence of 


graved. 
Solomon Is- lands. 1907. 3d., 
blue. “War Canoe.” 


Lithographed in Sydney, N.S.W., this stamp shows a design 
by Mr. Woodford, the Resident Conitniesigner. depicting a native 
war canoe passing along a lagoon fringed with palm-trees, with 
the peaks of two mountains in the distance. *' British Solomon 
Islands Protectorate " is the inscription, which condition of 
guardianship dates back to 1889. "This group of islands in 
the Western Pacific is situated some five hundred miles east 
of New Guinea, and the Protectorate also includes the Lord 
Howe and the Duff or Wilson Groups. There are six other 
values to this series: ld. red, 2d. blue, 2id. orange, öd. 
green, 6d. brown, and ls. lilac. All of them are fairly 


. and br. blue. 


. this one. 


had to be en- 


"good" stamps, ranging in price from two to fifteen 
shillings. F 

Zanzibar 1913. lr. green. “ Sailing Catamaran.” 

This, once more, is a capital small scene, and the elegant- 
looking stamp has the additional merit of showing all the details 
of the strange craft very clearly. The outriggers are plainly to 
be seen, and we can perceive how the native walks the outrigger 
plank in order to balance his queer and cranky-looking ship. In 
the same type Zhere are also the 2r. violet, 3r. ochre, 4r. red 
Another sailing canoe, seen side-view, is repre- 
sented on the smaller 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50r. stamps of the 1914 
Issue. But, for | interest, the craft 
there shown can- ‘© ce not compare with 

The « \\ > higher values, 
from 10 to 200 ; zd p ‘rupees of the 
1908 issue,havea | /- ~ view of the Port 
of Zanzibar with CUI 77 3 a «sailing canoe 
included in the 5, ABADGA EA ST i pictura. This 
British protector- aq uet NA «2 -5 ate consists of 
the island of . .— —TvY33 9 ^. Zanzibar, off the 
coast of British — -* East Africa, the 
s.nall Island of Pemba, anda strip of mainland. Since 1920, the 
mainland territory has been known as the Kenya Protectorate. 

It may be useful to add that Messrs. Whitfield, King & Co.’s 
price for these ‘native craft" stamps, in the order in which 
they have been mentioned, is :—3s. 6d., 1s. 6d., Id., ld., Id., ld. ; 
Is. 2d., 3s., Is. 3d., 1d., 2s., 28., 3s. 6d. respectively. Two other 
stamps coming within the same category, and the existence of 
which I recalled after I had got together this little collection, 
are the 50c. orange and blue, Liberia, 1914, and the 3c. blue, 
Foochow, 1895, each of which shows a canoe. Foochow is one 
of the Treaty Ports on the coast of China, and in the ’nineties 
issued stamps of about a dozen denominations 
from j cent to 40 cents. 

Several times of late I hayo heard of young 
collectors who have been unable to find Egypt 
in tho catalogue. The explanation of that 
apparent mystery, of course, is that whereas 
those stamps were formerly classed among the 
Colonials, since the independence of Egypt was 
declared on March 17th of the present year they 
have properly been placed in the Foreign section 
of the catalogues. This is a country that can be 
cordially recommended to the notice of those who are thinking 
of specialising, for many of the most interesting stamps are quite 
moderate in price. Concerning the earlier and rarer issues, which 
you may aspire to in due time, there is a great number of 
facts yet to be unearthed. Like the country of their origin, 
stamps of Egypt offer a medley of mysteries that to the present 
have defied solving, & circumstance which is largely due to tho 
fact that the printers’ records relating to not a few of the 
stamps were destroyed by fire several years ago. Important 
changes may possibly be made in the current stamps, which, 
since their issue on the anniversary of the accersion of Khedive 
Abbas-Helmi on January 7th, 1914, 
have always been very popular. They 
show some of the principal sights to 
he seen in the land of the Pharao? s, 
these including 1 mill, Gyassas on 
the Nile (which, curiously enough, 
is one of the " native craft " ex- 
amples herewith depicted) ; 2m., 
Image of Isis; 3m., Ras-el-Tin 
Palace, Alexan- dria; 4m., Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh; 5m., The Sphinx ; 

10c., Colossi at Thebes; 20m. 
Pylon of the Temple of Karnak, 
Luxor; 50m., The Citadel, Cairo; 100m., Rock Temples of 
Abu Simbel; 200m., Tho Great Dam at Assouan. I men- 
tion the subjects of these pictorials because in some of the 
stamp catalogues that information is not given. These 
stamps are not at all expensive, and many boys who possess 
them will now be informed as to the meaning of the pictures 
that are upon them. The set is worth considerably more in an 
unused than in a used condition. Its watermark is the crescent 
and star. 
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CHAPTER X. 


YORK. 


GOT no sign of life, bevond farm folk and. shepherds 
ceasing from their labours, &bout these Cumberland 
fells; the evening star came out. behind me as I 
went down the way to York, and the great horse 

that had carried Emery bore my lighter weight with 
never a sign of wearying OT flagging. I kept him at a 
steady trot, since he would not canter, and felt the miles 
.slip behind until a jarring challenge came out from the 
dimness before me, and, at sight of four men lined across 
the road, I pulled in. There was the suspicion of arms 
among them, and I had no mind to seek trouble among four. 

They came nearer 8^ I drew in; one of them rode up 
heside me and gave mo, not the challenge of gentlemen of 
the road, but the one word as question : 

“Whence ? " 

It flashed on me who and what these night-riders were, 
and I risked possible error in my answer. 

‘From Michael Barker," I said. “The word is from 
'l'rafford' s service on the Carlisle road.” 

He who had questioned Gooked at me more closely. and 
shook his head in a puzzled way. « No man of ours," he 
said, and called his fellows up that they might look at me. 
At that I got down from Emery's great horse. seeing that 
it would be minutes before I could satisfy this patrol and 
get on, and meanwhile the horse would be better resting 
than bearing my weight. 

They, too, dismounted, and came round me. One of 
them flashed a lantern on me, and they all gazed their fill. 
But I told them, as nearly as might be in few words, how 
I had joined in with Michael on his way north, and how, we 
had overset the messengers for Carlisle, after which I rode 
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By 


on to York. They listened and then talked it over among 


themselves. 

« For this," anid their leader at last, ** there is your 
unsupported word. By your own showing you ride & 
horse belonging to the rebels, and carry a plan devised by 
the rebels concerning armis and store of powder. What 
else is there to prove you Barker's man, and not Barker’s 
enemy ?”’ 

It took me quite a time to find answer to this, but at the 
last I felt in an inner pocket and brought forth a torn slip 
of paper. The one who seemed leader among them took 
it from my hand, and, by the light of the lantern, read aloud : 


|. * [f other things or your owl wish hold you back, yet 
still I hold you in grateful remembrance, and wish you well 
in such ventures as come to you. 
« Cratefully yours. 
« DOROTHY TRAFFORD.” 


It was the end of her letter. that I had torn from the rest 
and kept ; the leader re-folded it and handed it back to me. 

* Ride on, Master England,” he said. ^'^ That passport 
will carry you through Trafiord’s men wherever you find 
them." 

I got back on the great bay, and they gave me a handgrip 
apiece. 

“The ri ght-hand fork of the two, when y ou come to where 
the roads divide," the leader told me. “Tuck go with you 
to York. There you shall find a loafer by the gate of the 
city, bareheaded, and with a feather or two caught in his 
hair, as if he had slept in a hen-roost. Tell him the word is 
from Trafford's service, and all the guidance you need is 
yours." l 7 

I thanked him, called a good-night to them all, and set 
The moon came up on my riding, and still the 
great bay went on, tirelessly, easily. Midnight had passed 
when 1 came to & pool heside the road, and beyond it, set 
among trees. & tiny cabin of a place from the window of 
which showed a light, which to me seemed strange at that 
hour. I got down from the bay and gave him a sparing 
drink at the pool following this by & feed from the bag that 
Emery had slung on the saddle for that purpose. And, by 
the way the horse ate, I knew that so far the going had not 
overtired him. 

There, I determined, I would make & half-hour’s halt. t 
rest the bay ; for myself, I felt no need of rest, but 
content to go on as soon and as far as the horse woul 
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me, for the davs spent in tho saddle with Michael and Harry 
had hardened mo. Isat there while the horse ate, musing 
over the happenings of the past few weeks. Sonsett and 
my uncle Henry seemed almost to belong to another life, 
so far away were they and so much had happened ; I had 
thonght little of them, in the rush of present happenings, 
and more especially in company with Harry and Michael, 
but now, alone, reflection on them was inevitable, in & way, 
and I wondered how al! this would end. For one thing, 
it seemed certain to me that ere long all the north would be 
ablaze, and, from what Michael had told me, there was no 
small chance that another year would see another king in 
ngland, in which case I had pinned my faith to the 
losing side. - 

That was as might be; a man must take his chance, I 
thought, and, having set my course, there was no going 
back—this all the more since the course I had set had led 
me to such high adventure from the outset. I recalled 
Dorothy Trafford and her letter—and the cabin door, 
opening as I sat there musing, flung a band of light across 
the sward by the pool. Ilooked up, and there stood in the 
doorway of the cabin a little old woman—the light behind 
her gave the glint of her grcy hair. 

“ Who is it ? " she called, and stood waiting. 

I got up, leaving the bay horse feeding, and went over 
into the light. “Iti is & traveller to York," I answered her, 

‘resting by the way.’ 

“Strange hours,” she said, gazing up at me as I stood 
before her, “and what might a traveller to York reckon 
to gain by night riding ? " 

“That, madam,” I told her, ‘is my own affair, but rest 
assured 'tis nothing of harm, to you or to any.” 

The little old woman gave an incredulous “Ha!” at 
that. ‘Thre was never a time yet, when youth went 
riding as you ride to-night, but harm came to some of it. 
Look you, young man, 'tis a quiet night, but there is that 
brewing which will spoil this north again, as I saw it spoiled 
m the 'fifteen—thirty years agone.” 

“ How know you ?” I asked her. 

"I?" she said, as if contemptuous of my ignorance. 
"I? Iam Ellen of the Pool, and I know many things, 
young man. Red doings are brewing, and many à man who 
laughed this year in will dread next vear's beginning— 
this I know." j 

'* So," I told her, ‘it has been from the beginning of 
time, and so will be to the end, for not all years treat us 
kindly." 

** But this shall be a red end for many," she persisted, 
“and you—vyou are of those who will help to make it red. 
But get you gone to York, since you are in such haste, 
and beware "—she peered past me to the pool, where tho 
bay was still feeding—'' beware the brother of that horse’s 
rider, if you would win through to another year.”’ 

Now this intrigued me, and I would have learned more. 
“What do you know of that horse and his rider? "I 
asked. 

She laughed, the cackling laugh of age and witlessness. 
'* So it was in the ‘fifteen, and so it is again,” she said. 
“ Youth goes riding, nor looks to the end of the ride. I 
know that horse’s rider will ride no more, but a little way 
on in your riding you will meet his brother again, and, 
unless you have a care, that shall be an evil day for you. 
Now get you gone to York.’ 

She stepped back into the cabin suddenly and shut the 
door, leaving mo half inclined to laugh, and half angered, 
and altogether wondering at her and her strange words. 
But thero seemed nothing to be done, so I went back, 
tightened the girths of the bay, slipped the bit back in his 
mouth, and was off again along the lonely road. 

Hiding, I mused on that little old woman, and wondered 
of what sort her witchcraft might be; she could not have 
seen me before, and in the darkness it was past possibility 
that she should recognise the horse, while as to Emery’s 
death—T had come too fast along the road for any news of 


that to precede me. The whole business was past my 
understanding, and so it is yet. 
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The thought of her almost passed as the night wore away, 
and dawn faced me. By that time I had left the fells of 
Cumberland behind, and had come out on to the rolling 
ground that is the beginning of the moors, across which 
the track that I must follow lay like a thread. There was 
in my mind the memory of Harry and Michael waiting, 
dependent on my riding to save the store of arms from 
destruction, and with it & question of what I might find 
at York. 

This was at the day's beginning, & clear and perfect 
August morning; I found a little rivulet that came down 
beside the road and made drink for tho horse and for me, 
and here I stopped to eat from the wallets of Emery's well- 
provided saddle, not without & thought that the man who 
had meant to eat this food would eat no more. "The plain 
about me was empty of human beings, the road was but 
a track, little used, and I saw no smoke rising, nor any sign 
of occupancy by men—it might have been a new and 
untenanted world, for all that I could see. How far I had 
come in the night I had no means of telling, but. now there 
was in my joints a slight stiffness which warned me that 
I should not see the gates of York without somo great 
fatigue. 

So, having eaten, I went on again, and one mile was much 
like another. There was no question by any man, no 
pursuit nor sign of highwaymen, such as I had more than 
half expected. I think now that the rumours of the coming 
rising—but they called it war, and so in truth it became 


. before all was over—had driven that trade away for the 


time, for where troops are the freelances of the road have 
no place. 

Well, the long day went by, and after the first signs of 
weariness came on me my fatigue increased apace. I had 
it in my mind to make York by the next day’s dawn, if the 
bay would stand so much of a journey, and so I held on all 
through the day, and by the next nightfall my eyes were 
stinging with lack of sleep and the breasting of the slight 
east wind that beat across the warmth of the day. The 
bay held on gallantly, but flagged more and more, so that 
by sunset I was glad to climb down from the saddle where 
an inn sign swung by the road, and to call for food for 
myself and care for the horse. They gave me ham—and 
that ham I remember yet for its goodness—-and when I had 
eaten I bade them call me in three hours’ time, and on the 
word lay me down on the hard oaken settle and slept. 

To me it was but a minute before I was called, but the 
inn clock showed me that the ostler, whose duty it was to 
rouse me, had given me the full three hours. 1 stumbled 
up and went out with him sleepily, to wait while he led out 
Emery’s bay. 

" "Tis a pity, young sir," said he, “to drive so good a 
horse so hard. He is worthy of better treatment." 

' Stark need drives him," said I, ‘‘and for my part I 
would use him well, if it were possible. But he must make 
York by dawn." 

The ostler stared, and the light of his lantern showed 
him, a skinny, gaping, incredulous figure. 

“ York ? " said ho. 

“ York," I answered, ‘and so a good-night to you." 

If the three hours had made little difference to my weari- 
ness, they had made a new horse of this great bay. For 
even from the setting out, in which I might have expected 
him to be stiff, he ate miles as if they were oats. And the 
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moon came up and the night wore on, and on he went, as 


relentlessly as time, while 1 held him to the road and thought 
of Harry and Michael waiting the suecess of my errand. 

So went the night, a long stretch of road that came up 
to me and passed, came up and passed, endlessly—or so it 
seemed. So came the rising of the August sun, and soon 
after it had risen rose up, too, the distant walls of York, 
and I knew my journey nearly done. 

But now the bay flagged heavily ; most nobly had he 
done his task, and here at the end he began to show how 
great a tax on him it had been. Yet he held on, and on, 
until I came to the city gateway, and looked about me for 
the promised guide. 


-> 
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CHAPTER XI. 


TRAFFORD. 


E was not so much clad as draped in rags ; he sat 
dozing beside the gate of the city—and here let 

me say that it was the first time I had seen a 
fully-walied city, such as was this York to which 

I came—and his rags fell about him as he dozed there. 
Also he was very dirty, and there were stuck in his hair, 
which was tousled and untidy, some two or three small 
feathers, as if he had in truth roosted with the hens the night 
before. I got down from my horse, and slinging the rein 
over my arm, walked up to where this uncouth-looking 
being sat, at which he wakened enough to yawn in my face. 


“They came nearer as l drew in; one of them rode 


** A braw morn, maister," he said. ‘‘ Will I hold ye the 

horse ?” 

‘“*’Twould take one in Trafford’s service to do that," 
said I. 

At that the bundle of rags stood itself on end. 

** Is that vour word ?” he asked. 

** Aye," said I, “the word is from Trafford's service." 

** An’ ye would go on ? "' he asked again. 

** I would find some authority to whom I may speak," 
said I, “having como in from the Carlisle road.” 

** Maister,” said he, “if ve will get on that big horse, I 
will run before. "Tis not far.” 

I rnounted again, and he led me within the city. We had 
not gone a score of yards before here round a corner came 
another ragged rascal with feathers stuck in his hair, and 
mace for the gateway. Ho gave no sign of having seen us, 
but I guessed that he went to take watch while this my 
guide should be away with me. 

It was, as he said, not far. We made a couple of turns 
within the city, and came to a great double-doored house, 
at the portal of which my guide raised a thundering clatter. 


A man opened, and they spoke between themselves, after 
which the man came down the steps to me. 

“ Whence ? " he asked. 

* From Michael Barker, on the Carlisle road,” I answered. 

“I will send one to take the horse," said he, “and vou 
will come within. The horse shall be cared for." 

* He needs it," said I, when I had dismounted. ‘* In 
two nights and a day he has come through with me from 
near Carlisle.” 

* He shall be tended as befits him," said this man, 
rather curtly. 

My ragged guide took 
the rein and led him 
away, and I followed 
within the great house, 
along a corridor, and to 
a door outside which the 
man who had received 
me bade me wait. He 
took my name, and 
went within the room. 
coming oyt again to bid 
me enter. 

Beyond a big table in 
the middle of the room 
there sat a man with hard 
mouth and kindly eyes, 
a grizzled man whom I 
judged well past middle 
age; as I came forward 
he eyed me in & way 
that took in the whole 
of me. | 

“Nit,” he said, point- 
ing to a chair, “you 
have ridden hard.” 

“Two nights and a 
diy, from Michael Bar- 
kr," I answered. 

* Your name ?” 

“Arthur England, once 
of Sonsett.”’ 

He stared harder than 
ever. Then he got up 
and came round the 
table, holding out his 
hand to me, and I took 
it, wondering. 


“I owe you much, 


up beside me 


and gave me the one word as question: ' Whence? '" (Sce page 171.) 


Master England,’ he 
said. “I am John 
Trafford.” 


His hard mouth broke to a smile as he spoke, and I felt the 
sincerity of his welcorne. 

** Tell me all vour news first," he bade, ''for I gather 
that vou have not ridden so hard for nothing.” 

I told him all that had happened. How we had stopped 
Emery and his companion, and got track of the store of 
arms and powder. I harded him the plan that I had 
brought, and told him how Michael and Harry waited ; 
but he shook his head gloomily. 

“They must blow it up," he said, ‘for there is no 
convoy for such goods left south of the border. They 
starve my service, Master England, and every man who 
might have saved this store is away to join Cope—-men are 
scarce south of the border since this Charles landed." 

I must have looked my disappointment, for he smiled 
at moe. 

“Know you, Master England," said he, ''that this 
service of mine is a wondrous thing. l am in the King's 
service, vet not recognised in any way—it is a service of 
spies, who do their work and get their pay—if they come 
through safely. And if they do nof come through safely, 
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then there is no protection, no recognition ; but they meet 
their fates unaided, and it speaks well for the quality of 
my men that not one of them has ever betrayed the service, 
no matter how he has been placed. They have been 
executed, over in Flanders, as common spies, not one of 
: them breathing a word of Trafford’s service. They are in 
jails all over Europe, such as have failed in their tasks, yet 
no word has ever been spoken to say that there is such a 
department as this service of mine. We work in secret, and 
suffer and die in secret—and though the governing powers 
in this city of York hang on my words and know that I can 
tell them more than any othor man, yet am I but a simple 
gentleman from London, without the authority of an 
ensign in Cope's army." 

“ But—your funds ? " I asked, thinking of how lightly 
Michael had handed me the bag of guineas. 

“ Ah!” and again he smiled. “I get my grant each 
year, and I spend it as and where I will, none questioning— 
in that alone I am well served. With these funds I buy 
my men, here one and there one; but if I would ask for a 
single trooper now, to carry out any such errand as this 
of retrieving the Jacobite store of arms, that one trooper 
would be refused. Since,'in serving with Michael Barker, 
you are in the service, in time 
you vill come to know its 
ways.’ 

“ Would you that I go back to 
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Thus he dismissed me, and it came to me aíter that he 
took my service as matter of course, never questioning that 
I would go on, and speaking no word of pay or engagement 
on his part. But I thought nothing of that then, following 
wearily, almost stumblingly, after the man, who led me 
up a great staircase and to a room in which was a great 
curtained bed. 

** You will take food, sir ? " the man asked, standing by 
the door. 

I shook my head. *'' When I waken,” I said, “‘ but for 
this present sleep is more to me." For all of a sudden the 
fatrgue of my riding came at me, so that it was almost too 


great a task to shed my clothes before tumbling into the 


bed to forget the world and all that was in it. 

There was & multitude of problems behind me, and, 
perhaps, many a one in front; but I was too weary to care 
for any one of them. I lay down and slept with never a 
care, as is the way of youth. 

The dusk of autumn was creeping on as I wakened, and 
for a while I lay in drowsy thought. It had been high 
summer when I went out to the barn at Angles; early 
summer, rather, and the weeks had slipped away almost 
without my noticing them. I recalled my last glimpse of 
Uncle Henry as he sat on his 
pony and gazed at me riding 
away out of tho Sdnsett life; 
the thought of Dorothy camo 


Michael? ” I asked. Enemies. back, and that a strong and 
He stroked his chin and con- wakening thought, and then I 
sidered, “I would that you rest (HEN ge gl comes remembered Hackett, the ensign. 
awhile, you and the horso that was With poe ru REED and how I had an engagement 
FEmery's," ho said, “ for there may do-it; to fight with him some day. 
be a quest for you to undertake in Just say, with a laugh, that they're Well, that was as fate might 
& day or so. Michael will blow up wrong—quite wrong, send, and across that memory 
that magazine at his appointed And add, “If you're weak, you'll eut. the thought of Ellen of tho. 
time, and will then come in to , rue itl” Pool, and her weird prophecy 
me, with this other—-this Harry Remiud them both that the strength you about the brother of the bav 


Rushton, I think you named 
him ?” 
I rose as if to go. 


wield 
Is drawn from a source Divine ; 
And only a coward would deign to yield, 
When set in the fighting-line. 


horse's rider. And over all was 
Trafford's warning, that many 
men must lie dead beforo another 


“ Your horse is in safe keeping," 
Trafford toli me, “and you 
shall be found a Bed here in 
this  house—mayhap one other 
beside myself will be glad to see 
vou before any new quest is 
begun. And —say before 
you go—how left you my old 
frend, Henry England of 
Sonsett ? ” 

Ho smiled up at me qucerly as 
he spoke the name, seeming to 
enjoy my start of surprise. 

"I left him well," I said, a 
little stiflly. 

"I sense a quarrel,” he said. ‘Impatient youth and 
cautious age seeing different ways. Well, that is your own 
affair—I guessed you for one of the Sonsett brood as soon 
as Dorothy spoke your name.’ 

I stood, waiting to see if he had further word for me. 

“Now you had best sleep,” ho said, “for I may have 
sudden and urgent need of you before another day is through. 
This landing of the rebel leader will yet set all Scotland by 
tho ears, and mayhap all England, too, before he is done 
with, and I shall need every brain that I can compass." 

“ There was a word out that he would win," I said. 

Trafford laughed, and the laugh was like the rattle of a 
steel trap.“ If you knew southern England as I know it, 
vou would never heed such à word," he told me. '' No— 
I have no fear of the end, but many men may lie dead bofore 
that end comes." 

1 had not seen him ring any bell, nor make any sign, but 
now the man who had ushered me in stood by the door 
waiting. “* Find this gentleman a bed,” Trafford bade him, 


‘and sce it is asoft one. Tend bim as you would tend me— 
he has ridden far." 


taught, 


When Old-mistakes-in-the-years-gone-by 
Come lumbering up to taunt you ; 
When Muddles-of-ignorance stand and 


cry 
They’ve come from the past to haunt 
you ; 
With thanks polite for the lessons they 
Remark, ** You may go your way. 


For wider vision experience brought— 
And common-sense came to stay ! ” 
LILLIAN 


year had run its course—his words 
fitted in with those of Ellen, 
the foresighted hag of the cabin. 
I tried to realise that already 
the country round about me 
was no better than in a state 
of war, but the peaccfulness of 
the evening made realisation 
difficult. Strife and slaughter 
seemed far away then. 

I sat up, and there beside the 
bed was a little table, with more 
food than would make one man's 
meal set out on it. At that I got cut, 
washed and dressed myself, and ate 
most heartily, feeling then fit for another ride such as that 
but lately ended. I went out from the room, and wandered 
down into the corridor in which was the door of Trafford’s 
room. That same man who had admitted me to the house 
caught sight of me, and opened the door of another room, 
opposite to that where I had spoken with Trafford. 

' I have been bidden to show you in here," he said, and 
at that I entered from the half darkness of the corridor to 
alighted room. And there rose up to meet me one whom 
I remembered well, not now in torn riding-habit, but richly 
dressed, and to my sight even more worth regard than when 
I had first seen her through the lighted window of the house 
at Angles. She came toward me with outstretched hand. 

“Iam glad to meet you again," she said. 

“And I am not less glad," I told her, “but a little 
surprised at finding you here, where danger threatens." 

She laughed. “Since that last kidnapping, my father 
will not let mo out of his sight," she said. ** He would not 
leave me in London, and somewhat fears to have me here ; 
I am a sorry burden to him, in such days as these threaten 
to be." 


GARD. 
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“ [ found a little rivulet 


own beside 
made drink for the horse and me." 


that came 
the road and 


YVe sat down by the empty hearth—the August evening 
was warm, and there was no need of fire. 

“Js it not more than a threat ? ” I asked, remembering 
the riders of the Carlisle road. 

« My father's view is that the trouble is scarce begun," 
she answered me. “Wo wait news from the north, to find 
what extent of rising will be brought about by this Prince 
Charles." 

I heard the door open, and rose as Trafford came in. 
bade me be seated again, and drew up & chair. 

« I have a word in from the north," he aaid, to Dorothy 
as much as to me. “The rebel forces start out from 
Glenfinnan, where Charles raised his standard of revolt the 
day before my mossenger left. Cope has moved out from 
Edinburgh, but all he can muster 18 & bare fifteen hundred 
men. It is late in tho year to begin & campaign, but this 
Charles is a rapid mover, and if Cope be slow he may yet 
reach to Edinburgh before the autumn is old. And then 
all Seotland will go over." | 

Dorothy shook her head. “Not all, sir," she said. 
«That cause has weakened in thirty years ; it was ever 
_ Emery'8 complaint, when he had me captured, that the 
countryside was 80 much more passive than he would have 
had it." 

“Many a campaign has been lost by underrating the 
enemy,” Trafford answered, '' and there is many & one 
who only waits for some sign of success to join in with the 
rebels—and that even 80 farsouth as this. 1 wait & further 
message to find what Charles does next, but fear that Cope 
will not hold him. We need some of the regiments now in 
. Flanders before this thing is done. I have sent post down 
to London, telling them of what has chanced so far, and it 
may be that they will realise the danger and prepare to 
moet it. I seein this a greater struggle than the fifteen.” 

He seemed to brood over possibilities, until suddenly he 
turned to me, as if remembering an errand. 

“You,” he said, ' are as welcome to me now 85 you were 


He 


(See page 1 72.) 


to my daughter when Emery held her, but in a different 
way. Men are scarce, and Providence sends me you, a man 
after my own heart, though over young. I told you this 
morning that there might be an errand for , ou, and it has 
come. To-morrow, one of mv feather-head rascals will 
set you on & track, and there are twenty miles to rido, back 
along the way you came. Have you any memory of a 
house of grey stone, that stood off to the left of your way— 
a house with five gables, standing alone ? "' 

I cast back for memory of the house in question, but 
could not recall it, and then T remembered that it would be 
almost dark when I was twenty miles out from York. 

« No,” said I, “but I can find it." 

« There,” said Trafford, ‘f you should find two of my men 
waiting, in the knowledge that three of the Jacobito 
organisers of the aouth—men like that Emery who is dead- - 
will call there on their way north. There may be three, 
and there may be more, but they are to be bound and held, 
and I had but two men to set for the task." 

] thought it over. * Long odds," said I, 
come in to aid and make it even." 

Trafford smiled. « You know little of our ways yet," 
he said, “or you would not speak of odds. But theso 
three are due at the house of the five gables the night after 
to-morrow, and I would have them met and escorted here.”’ 

I saw Dorothy's eyes on me, and merely nodded an assent. 
After that, we talked of many things, of my Uncle Honry 
and Sonsett, of how Emery had come by his death, and 
Trafford told me something of what London was like, the 
city I had never vet seen. Before we dined, I went out 
under the guidance of the manservant who knew me to 
look at Emery’s bay horse, and see that he was fit for the 
morrow ’s riding—-if it should be on the morrow that I was 
to go, for as yet Trafford had given me no word of when I 
must set out. 1 found the horse stalled and fed and in 
good condition, for all the hard run down the Carlisle road, 
and wondered how my own horse was faring. That ^U 


* had I not 
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i 
turn gavo me a thought of Harry and Michael, waiting 
vainly off in the hills. 

It seemed a slow and useless business, this riding here 
and there, waiting here and there; but Trafford knew his 
own work, else ho had not had such power as was his. And 
it came to me that his business was to strike at the brains 
of conspiracy, not to trouble about the open fighting that 
cimo of the conspirators' actions. In his work he sought 
to sever the tap-roots of tho treo, and left to Cope and his 
army tho task of striking at trunk and branches. Because 
lio worked 80 quietly, and in ways apparently so small, the 
tasks seemed tedious, but thoy were not less of importance. 

So I was thinking when I went back, to dine with him and 
with Dorothy, and then to bed once more. In the morning 
lie bade me do as I would till noon, when thore might be & 
further word for me. 

“ You will perhaps wonder that I tell you no more now,” 
ho said, smiling, ** but ever I have found that the less a man 
knows beforehand, the less can he tell. So—you may find 
matter of interest in this city of York, and I believe Dorothy 
might come to show you and see with you, if you chose to 
ask hor." 

She proved quite willing. They brought round for her 
a pony that was suited for her to ride, and for me they 
brought Emery’s bay, saddled and ready. We set out for 
a morning spin, and went out through the city gate; and 
there, by the gate, sat my rascal with the feathers still 
stuck in his hair, as if he had not moved since first I saw 
him. He glanced up at us, but gave no sign of knowing us. 

Then there came along the road toward us a gallant 
finely attired, who stared first at Dorothy and then more 
at Emery’s bay than at mo. I had a thought that some- 
whero I had met him before, but could not place him in my 


mind. Su:ldenly he rode up at us. 
“ Boy," he said, hectoringly, ‘‘where got you that 
horse ? ” 


The voice, and tho warning of Ellen of the Pool, fitted 
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together to tell me who this was I had come on. Soft 
words would have been better, but his manner angered me. 

“ By Carlisle, you bully," I said hotly, “and you may 
yet find that a boy's arm may be well muscled." 

He glared & ready hate, and his hand went to his sword 
hilt. But then his gaze went again to Dorothy, and he 
did not draw the sword. 

** It is my brother’s horse," he said. 

My anger passed, and I had no thought of guile on his 
part in recalling what had come to his brother. Dorothy 
told me after that she would have restrained my rashness, 
had that been possible, but the situation was beyond her. 

“ Your brother will ride no more, I am sorry to tell you,” 
I said. l 

This Emery stared and stared, while his horse pawed 
the ground impatiently—’twas a fine man and a fine horse, 
I thought. 

“ Dead ? ” he asked at last. 

** Dead," I answered him. 

* And," he said slowly, ** you ride his horse.” 

He paused irresolutely, as if wishing to question more. 
Then on a sudden he swung his horse round toward the 
city, and without further word left us. But I saw that he 
looked back at us, ever and again, as he rode, and wondered 
not a little how it was that he had been content to go with 
the matter unexplained. 

“ An evil chance," said Dorothy. 
bitter enemy in that man now.” 

“ But why did he not see the matter through ? " I asked. 

She smiled up at me. ‘‘ Emery's brother ? " sho asked. 
<“ Emery was Jacobite, and this one, too, is past question 
allied with the rebels. He dare not take open steps, but 
from what I remember of Richard Emery, you will hear of 
him again.” 

I let the mattor pass, being out with her and more intent 
on enjoying our ride together than in troubling about 
future difficulties. 


“You will have a 
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THE HOUSE WITH 
LITTLE late in tho after- 
noon I went out, riding 
Emery's bay. Trafford 
had given me full instruc- 
tions as to how I should 
go to the house with the 
five gables, that stood off 
from the road by which I 
had come in to the city. 
There, he said, I should 
find an old man and his 
wife, to whom the place 
belonged, and from what 
he told me it seemed that 
they were in some sort his 
agents, though outwardly 
in sympathy with the 
Prince from across the 
water. There, after night- 
fall, would come two who were in Trafford’s service, and 
there we three should wait till such time in the next day as 
would bring three, and perhaps more than three, men riding 
up from the southward. And, however many there 
might be, they were to be brought bound to York. 

I made bold to question how we three should bring them 
in. That we might capture three, by some craft, I saw as 
possible, but to come with them in to York, ourselves 
unofficial and likely to be stopped by any, was a different 
matter. 

But Trafford smiled. *'One of the men who will work 
with you is named Anderson,” ho said.  ** When you have 
AUT how he works, you will speak no more of the difficulty 

on or of any capture. De thoy three or ten, they will 
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come just as casily ” 


THE FIVE GABLES. 

I asked no more, but weat out.. A feather-haired 
scallywag—not he who had seen me into the city at my 
first coming, but another—put me on my road, and told 
me how I should find the house of the five gables, and it 
was then mid-afternoon. I turned to look back when York 
was a mile or so behind me, and here came following one at 
too great a distance for me to distinguish him; farther 
along, at the top of a rise, I looked back again, and still he 
rode steadily, at just the same distance—that is, just so 
far off that I could make naught of him. I thought he 
might be on some errand of his own, and not hurrying over 
it, for I was not so conceited as to fancy that everyone who 
rode out from York was troubling over me—a modesty 
that was to cost me heavily in the end. 

So, thinking sometimes of the queer task ahead, some- 
times of Dorothy Trafford—and, in truth, I thought much 
and often of her—I rode. The sun drew down toward 
setting, and was near on the horizon when I made out tho 
five gables of the house I sought, rising from beyond a 
copse that rose to north of the road—or track, for it was 
no moro, there. The place was quite alone; a mile or 
more back I had passed another house, but that was below 
the last rise, and this gabled building stood up stark and 
solitary in the last rays of the sun No smoke showed 
from any of its chimneys, nor, as I turned off from the track 
and went toward it, was thero any sign of life about the 
place. I turned my head to look back, and still the solitary 
cavalier who had followed me along the road came on, 
always at his sct distanco. 

I dismissed him from my mind, and rode up to the house, 
into a paved courtyard, on which the shod hoofs of the bay 
echoed loudly. From some enclosure came the baying of 
a hound, and I misliked the place—it had a savour of evil 
tome Before I could dismount to knock—it was a side 
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door I saw, and not the main entrance—the door before 
me opened, and an old woman looked out. 

“ There is stabling round to the left," she said. ‘“‘I will 
leave the door open, that you may enter when you have 
soen to the horre.” 

Now, had I but thought, her left was my right, for I was 
facing her. I swung the bay round and turned to tho 
right, searching along by the outbuildings, and then of 
a sudden my mistake came to me, and J rode round to the 
right, finding an open door, which gave on to stabling. 
Here I got down, took off the saddle and haltered the steed, 
giving him water in a bucket that I found, and a big bundle 
of hay that he might eat for as long as he liked in tho night. 
For I foresaw the full night at this place, since the three 


* At that the bundle of rags stood itself on end. ‘Is that your 
word ? ' he asked." (See fage 173.) 


whom Trafford wanted caught were not due till the next 
day. 

Though I had ridden easily all the way, the bay had 
sweated a little, and I stayed to rub his flanks. I heard 
other hoof-falls outside, and bethought me that these were 
Trafford’s other two men, Anderson and his fellow, who 
should share in this task with me. I dismissed them from 
my mind, thinking that they would come to the stable 
presently, and went on rubbing till the bav's flanks were 
nearly dry. "Then I refilled the bucket at a well in the yard, 
washed my hands roughly, and went back over the paved 
courtvard to the door that the old woman had left ajar 
for me. 

The sun had set, and that chill that comes even with the 
beginning of autumn after sunset was already in the air. 
About tlie house was utter stillness, and there was no sign 
of a horse to account for the hoof-beats that I had heard. 
Well, thought I, there must be other stables to the place. 
and they have put up apart from my horse’s shelter—’twas 
no concern of mine. For I was young, and in a way 
thoughtless, as must have shown in this my tale ere now. 
I went to the half-opened door and paused, looking in. 
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The place was quiet, eerily quiet. Of the old woman 
who had bidden me stable the horse was neither sight nor 
sign, and the passage-way that showed through the door 
looked dim &nd gloomy. At the far end of that passage- 
way showed thick foliage through glass—it was window or 
glazed door. In the passage stood & tall clock, and so 
quiet was the house that its ticking sounded loudly. 

Now, count it how you will, and call me coward for it, 
but I was afraid of that house and its stillness. Somebody 
had ridden up, and vanished ; some woman had bidden me 
stable my horse and enter, but she, too, had vanished. 
I called out, and the sound of my own voice came echoing 
back to me, but there was no reply, and in the end I 
plucked up courage to enter the dimly-lighted passage. 
There stood tho 
noisy clock, but 
naught else, and to 
either side of me 
wero doors, closcd. 
I knocked cn one 
door on the left, 
and as thore came 
no response opened 
it and looked be- 
vond, seeing only a 
big, bare room, 
with no sign of 
having ever been 
furnished or lived 
in. I closed that 
door, and opened 
the one opposite. 
Here was furnish- 
ing, a rugged floor, 
chairs, a table, and 
& couch, and 1 went 
within—to hear the 
door that gave to 
the courtyard clang 
shut as I passed 
from sight of it. 

Half I drew back, 
and then  deter- 
mined to enter tho 
room, in which was 


the dimness of 
growing dusk. 
There was the 


couch, on which I 
might sit to wait 
till the old woman 
or somebody should 
come. I moved on 
into the room, and 
from behind the 
door two men sprang et me. Woll, “twas an unequal 
fight, and even as I went down I reflected ihat my 
fear of the house and what it might hold had been 
justified. I had had one of the two flung to tho 
floor, but while I was dealing with his fellow he 
got up and came to help against mo, and then the end of 
the struggle was easily foretold. They had me down; 
one of them got cord and bound my arms and ankles, 


and they lugged me over to the couch and laid me 
on it. 
* Now," said the voice of Emery's brother, *'' what 


hinders us from making end of him ? " 

*" Nay," said the other, ''no murder, Emery.” 

* Was he not in at the murder of my brother, on liis 
own showing ?" Emery asked, angrily. 
'" “Say rather that he knows of your brother’s death," 
said the other, | “but beyond that we have no proof of 
his complicity.” 

“ He rides my brother's horse," Emery argued. 

* When the others come, we will take him north eitis 
us, and on reaching headquarters he can be tried and 
formally condemned;" said the other. ''We shall never 
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win this country if we do not follow the forms of justice, 
though I grant you 'tis inconvenient to take a prisoner 
with us. I would have had you leave him alone, remember.’ 

“We might make him talk," Emery suggested. ''It 
will be a full twenty- -four hours, and perhaps more, before 
the others come.’ 

‘“ How would you make a man talk ?" the other asked. 

Emery whispered something to him—TI did not catch 
it. 

“ Aye," ho said, “it might serve.’ 

I lay wondering, and quiet, till COS lifted à foot and 
kicked me gently in the ribs—not to hurt, but to rouse 
me, who lay half stunned yet by the struggle with the 
two of them, though open- -eared enough to their talk. 
* Ho, lout,” he said, ''clear yourself.of the killin g of the 
man whose horse you stole, or it will be worse for you.’ 

There was no answer possible. To say that I had 
been in at the waylaying of Richard Emery and his com- 


" I moved on into the room, and from behind the door two men 
sprang at me," (Sve page 177.) 


panion on the Carlisle road would but betray men of 


Trafford’s service; to lie would serve no end at all. I 


kept silence, and in the end Emery laughed. 


“There are ways of making such clods as you talk, s 


he said. 

* Come," said the other one, ‘‘ let us take him down." 

They picked me up, trussed as I was, and carried me 
out into the passage-way. Halfway along it they un- 
fastened a door. Down a stairway they stumbled with 
me, and laid me down in utter darkness on a stone floor. 
Here they Jeft me, and I heard a key turned in the lock of 
the door at the top of the steps. Presently came Emery 
with a stub of lighted candle, and a plate of meat. 

‘This light, horse-thiof, will seo your meal through,” 
he said, and put plate and candle down on the floor. 


“ And how think you I can eat with my hands tied ? ” 


I asked him.  . 

“With your jaws, like the other hogs, 
and left me. 

At that I itched to throttle 
him, but in a minute cold 
reason overcame anger.. I rolled 
over to the plate, seeing that 
the candle had but few minutes 
to burn, and made shift to pick 
up thé meat bit by bit with my 
teeth. "Twas &bominably salt, 
but I was hungry, and ate it 
all before I realised that Emery 
had left me nothing to drink. A 
suspicion of evil intent in this 
came to my mind, but I put 
it away. 

The light of the candle lasted 
perhaps a half hour, and then it 
guttered out, leaving me in 
utter dark. I rolled me over to 
an angle of the wall—by the 
candlelight I had seen that the 
cellar was quite empty—and, 
since the night was not cold, 
down there under the level of 
the ground, I dozed uneasily, 
 wakening ever and again as the 
eramp induced by my bonds 
grew too much for me. It has 
ever been a boast of mine that I 
could sleep in any situation, 
but here sleep in the full sense 
was not for me, only uneasy 
dozing, with intervals of lying 
broad awake and staring into 
the dark. 

Thus I lay for an age, and 
came to wondering how much of 
the next day had gone. One 
must lie through such & period 
to realise how long it can be, 
the interminable waiting of it, 
the emptiness in which thought 
follows thought, and there is no 
hope. For who should know of 
my prisoning—who find me, 
here in this lonely, quiet 
house, with enemies to stand 
between moe and the outer 
world, and to conceal the 
very place where they had 
hidden mo ? | 

And, thanks to the saltness 
of tho moat that Emery had 
brought, & thirst grew on me 
hourly, so that I craved for 
water. Time and again I 
eried out, but none answered. 
I tried to reckon time, and it 
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he answered, 
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seemed to mo that a hundred hours had already passed ; 
in the end came footsteps on the stair, and a light—I 
rolled over to face towards the stairway, and saw Emery 
coming down, bearing another plate. 

“ Your breakfast, lout,” he said, and put down the 
plate. For awhile he held the candle, gazing at me. 

“I want no food, but drink," I said. 

He laughed. “So soon?” he asked. "I will bring 
you drink when you will tell the full truth concerning 
inv brother's death." 

At that I rolled over so that my face was turned from 
him, and heard his footsteps rotreating, though the light 
romained. Dy it was the plato, and I wriggled over 
toward it to find another platcful of the same salt meat 
as he had given me the night before. But now, being 
wise too late, I left it alone. 

And then I had a thought. My hands were bound 
behind me, but—and this Emery had -overlooked—there 
was the candle. I twisted about, and got a scorched 
wrist for a start. "Twas difficult to judge how to burn 
through the rope that held me; I got the feel of the flame 
on one hand and on the other, strove to get the flame of 
the candle on to the rope, and in the end overset the candle 
so that it went out, and left me nigh to weeping with 
vexation and rage. Had I been free in that minute, and 
Emery to my hand, I would have strangled him or he 
should have killed me, I felt. | E 

But there was naught for it but to wait till he came again, 
and to trust that he would not think of my candle trick. 
By groping about in the dark, I located the unburnt candle 
end and managed to push it across the floor and lie on it, 
so that when he came again he should not seo it put out 
and guess what plan I had tried. I waited, how long I 
could not tell, and in the end he came again, to find the 
candle end gone and the salt food untcuched. At that 
he laughed evillv. | 

“Thought better of it, eh ?" he said. 

I looked up, and saw that he held in his hand a glass 
of water. I would have given all I possessed to bold that 
glass and drink from it, and he held it out toward me, 
mocking me. The thirst that had been a small thing at 
first was now raging, and my throat was dried and painful. 

** You have but to speak," said Emery. 

I rolled over again, out. of sight of the glass, and gave 
hin no answer. "Twas better not to look on that drink 
of water. : 

Again he put down the candle end. ‘‘ You may wish 
to eat again," he said, and left me. He was scarce beyond 


the door, and the key was turning in the lock, when I had 
rolled over to the candle end to burn away the bonds 
About my wrists—experiment had proved to me that they 
would not loosen, and it was days before I got rid of the 
And this time I was very 


scars left by their chafing. 
careful, getting the 
scorch of the candle 
flame first on one 
sore wrist, and then 
on the other, and 
after that fecling its 
warmth between my 
wrists, and getting 
the smell cf burning 
rope—a pleasanter 
scent than any I 
had smelled for 
many a long day. 

It took a long 
time, and by where 
the rope had held me 


the foot of the stairway. 
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the skin festered and fell away after, so sorely was it 
burned. But for this I cared nothing at all, at the time, 
being content so long as I might get my hands free. In 
the end, at a strain on the charring rope, the bonds snapped 
apart, and there I was one small step nearer to escape. 
I sat up, feeling the blood course through my cramped 
wrists, and while I sat the candle light guttered and died, 


leaving me again in utter dark. 


But now there was a faint sense of hope, though as yet 
I had no plan of escape formed, save for a vague idea of 
rushing at Emery when he should come again and 
struggling with him. In the darkness I fumbled with the 
rope that bound my ankles, finding at last a way to untie 
the knots—-the tying was a good, sound business, I was 
forced to own. I got free of it at last, and when my feet 
had got back some sense of their freedom I walked about 
the cellar floor, to bring back strength by exercise, if that 
inight be. 

And meanwhile the thirst that Emery sought to foster 
grew and raged. T felt around to find if there were a loose 
pebble on the floor that I might suck, for this I had heard 
of as a relief from extreme thirst; but there was no pebble, 
nothing but that hateful plate of salt meat that I was 
meant to eat in order to make the thirst more painful. I 


‘could not have eaten it, now, even had ] wished, for my 


tongue was dried and roughened, and there was in me no 
desire but for cool. elear water, such as that with which 
Emery had mocked me. 

I had no more means of telling time than I had of know- 
ing what went on inthe outer world. Of what had chanced 
to Trafford’s two men who should have joined me here 


^I knew nothing; whether it. were noon or night I could 
not tell. 
‘through which Emery came down to me, but it was locked 
‘fast. 


I went to the head of the stair and triod the door 


I listened, and once or twice there went footsteps 
along the corridor; I tried to formulate some plan of 
attack when Emery should come again, but vainly : there 


‘seemed nothing but to rush at him, bare-handed, for I 
‘had no weapon of any kind. 


So it seemed, at first, but I thought and thought, and 


‘in the end sat down on the floor of the cellar and took 


off my riding boots. The legs of these were of fairly soft 
leather, and one of them, grasped hy its upper end, made a 
fair sort of club. I swung it about me in the dark, getting 
the feel of it, and in the end sat to wait with it grasped 
in my hand, taking up place in the angle of the wall at 
In a measure, 'twas easier 
waiting, now that there was a bare chance against my 
enemies. 3 

But, all the while, the thirst with which Emery 
meant’ to conquer grew and grew, and my parched 
tongue grew sore and painful, while little specks of 


light seemed to dance in the darkness of the place, and I 


had to keep tight 


grip on In y 
thoughts, fearing 
lest I should 
grow light - headed. 
And, at long last, 
I heard the key 
turn in the lock 


at the hcad of the 
stair, and the foot- 
steps of one who 
descended, while 
there came the gleain 
of a light. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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Ju-Jitsu Physical Training. 
Rules and Exercises that will Keep You Fit. 
By PERCY LONGHURST. 


III. SOLO WORK, 


HE learner who has to do his exercising alone need 
not miss the benefits of the pole work described 
in the last article. He is able to make use of 
practically every one of the foregoing movements, 

using the pole as directed and exerting his strength against 
the pressure of an imaginary opponent. 

As trial will give convincing proof, this is by no means 
as impracticable as it may appear at the first glance; and, 
with very little practice, the placing 
in opposition of muscles on the right 
and left sides of the trunk, or the 
front and back, becomes & simple 
operation. All that is required is 
sufficient imagination to work as 
though opposed by an adversary 
of almost equal powers. 

At the same time, there are 
certain exercises into which the 
imagination does not enter at all; 
the operator himself provides all 
the requisite resistance. The exercise 
for the upper arm affords an 
interesting example. 

Stand upright, right fist clenched, 
4 palm to tho front, arm by the side. 
ae, During the entire movement the 
upper arm must not alter its 
position. Now set all the arm 
muscles strongly, and bring the 
palm of the left hand across to the 
inside of the right wrist, pressing 
on it strongly. Against this 
pressure, bend the right arm and 
bring up the clenched fist to the 
shoulder, as far as is possible. Hold 
the position for a second, the left 
hand not relaxing its pressure. Then relax entirely, 
taking a- full breath. Next bring the palm or fingers 
of the left hand to the back of the right wrist, and 
press upwards. Against this pressure slowly and 
strongly straighten the right arm until it is perfectly rigid, 
again holding position for a second. Relax, brcathe 
deeply again, and repeat the movement. (See Fig. 1.) 

This exercise, correctly performed, is a most strenuous 
one, but equally suitable for the weak as well as the strong, 
since the resistance against which the effort is made is under 
the control of the exerciser himself, and proportionate to 
his physical vigour. 

One caution I offer. For the first three or four times the 
exercise is used the number of complete movements should 


Fig. 1.— Exercise for 
upper arm biceps. 


not exeeed three for each arm, otherwise the muscles are - 


liable to bo left sore and stiff. Later, this number may be 
increased to half-a-dozen. The left arm should be given 
as much wosk as the right (perhaps even a little more, as 
the left arm is normally less developed and weaker than 
the right); and I find the best results are gained by making 
a complete movement with right and left arms alternately. 

A useful variation on the foregoing exercise is obtained by 
starting with the moving arm in a slightly different position. 
The upper arm remains as before, but the forearm is 
turned so that the thumb-edge of tho fist is uppermost. 

These exercises affect specially the upper arm, both biceps 
ond trieeps, and, to a lesser extent, the muscles of the 
forearm, 

Vo strengthen tho deltoids—-the big muscles that cap tho 

‘the shoulder—exercise thus: (Fig. 2.) 


Place right arm straight down by side, fist clenched, 
knuckles outwards. Bring the left arm across the chest, 
with palm and fingers pressing upon the side of upper arm, 
immediately above the elbow. Now raise right arm out 
sideways until it reaches the horizontal position, the left 
hand exerting itself to prevent the upward movement. 
Hold the final position a second, then relax, breathing 
deeply. Resistance with the left hand against the return 
movement of right arm is not easy to provide. 

Raising right and left arm alternately, make four com- 
plete movements with each. 

A further exercise is similar to the last, except that the 
moving arm starts from somewhat more to the front 
(knuckles uppermost), and the movement is upward to 
horizontal position, but in front of the body. The hand 
providing the resistance should be placed on arm below 
the elbow. MED 

Forearm and wrist exercises are numerous. Thesimplest . 
is alternate hard-closing and backward extension of the 
fingers. Another is the strong bending of the clenched fist 
backwards and forwards—not a merely quick to-and-fro 
movement, but strong, the muscles at back of the forearm 
acting in opposition to those of thefront. Another excellent 
movement, particularly good for wrists and fingers, is the 
placing of the hands in. opposition, palms and finger-tips 
touching, and then for one hand to force the other, resisting 
strongly, over backwards. (Fig. 3.) Try this movement with 
arms in a variety of positions, e.g., with hands just in front 
of chest ; with arms fully extended forward ; and again with 
arms partly extended. 

One other exercise may be included—a severe one, which 
should not be attempted until several weeks, or months, 
have been given to the practising of those above. It is 
performed thus: 

Bring both hands to the chest and three or four inches 
from it. They should lie palm to palm, crosswise, right 
hand uppermost, the thumb outside and pressing upon the 
lowest joint of left thumb. Fingers to be bent and holding 
closely. Forearms should be practically horizontal, and 
top joint of left thumb facing squarely upwards. Do not 
allow tlie elbows to drop during the movement. l 

The right hand now twists the left round (left hand 
resisting) until back.of hand is facing the floor.. Hold the 
position at limit of movement for a second, then reverse 

the twist. After threə or four such 
doublo twists (and do not exert too 
great power with the upper hand, 
or the opposing wrist may become 
strained), rest for & few seconds, 
then reverse position of hands, the 
left taking the superior position, 
and repeat four times moro. 

«Jj Next comes an exercise most 
valuable for the development of 
tho muscles of the arms, shoulders, 
and chest. The hands are locked 
by placing the thumb of the right 
hand (which is uppermost) within 
and across the palm of the left 
hand. All of the fingers take a 
moderately tight hold. 'The hands 
are then raised to the chest—about 
the height of the topmost coat- 
button. The elbows are raised so 
that both forearms are horizontal. 
Left hand resisting, the right forces 

Fig. 2.—Exercise for it across the chest as far to the 

deltoid muscles. left as possible, This reached, the 
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position is held for a second ; then the muscles 
are relaxed while a full breath is taken. Then 
begins the reverse movement, left hand pushing 
and right resisting. The breath must not be 
held while the exercise is in progress, and four 
complete movements will be quite enough for 
the beginner. 

Upon this exercise there are two variations, 
the sole difference being the position of the 
arms. For the first the arms are dropped in 
front of the body; the elbows are slightly 
bent; and the resisting hand is driven across 
towards the hip on the same side. The third 
position is with arms similarly extended, but 
raised so that the knuckles are about level with 
the crown of the head. 

The muscles that draw tho thighs apart, and | 
those which close the thighs (barely noticed in \ 
most systems of physical training) may be A 
very considerably strengthened by resistance 
exercises. Thus: (Fig. 4.) 

Sit on the forward part of the seat of a steady 
chair, knees together, feet touching along the 
inner side and firmly planted on the floor. 
Lean forward slightly, placing palms of hands 
on the outside of each knee; press inwards. 
Against this pressure, without moving the 
feet at all, by muscular action of the thighs carry the 
knees as widely apart as you can get them. Hold final 
position for a second, relax muscles, and take a deep 
breath. With hands in same position, again exert inward 
pressure, and force knees together, the thigh muscles 
resisting just strongly enough not to defeat the effort. 


A variation on this exercise is to start with the feet 
firmly planted about sixteen or eighteen inches apart, the 
knees being together. The following movement is pre- 
cisely as in preceding exercise. 


Seated upon chair as before, with feet together (it will be 
found convenient to raise inner edgo of feet slightly from 
the floor), and knees as widely apart as they may be com- 
fortably carried, place palms of hands and fingers at the 
inner side of each knee and press steadily outward. Against 
this pressure draw the knees together until they touch. 
Relax as before, = then force knees 
apart, making strong resistance 


with thigh muscles. (Fig. 5.) 

For all of the above thigh 
exercises five complete move- 
ments will be quite sufficient for 
the beginner. | 


solo resistance 
trations of which 
* first article, and 
for the developing 
strong, and 
but these it will 
deal with in the 


There are other 
exercises, illus- 
accompanied the 
Btill others useful 
of & round, 
muscular neck, 
be convenient to È 
next article. 


We will now return to the 
exercises for ` ' which two 
performers aro —— necessary, though 
no pole is |. er required. The 
firstareconcerncd Fig. 4.—Exercise for with the arms 
only—but not muscles of outside only the muscles 


of the arms; the tendons of the 
muscles are affected by the work, becoming more supple 
yct tough; the joints, too, share in the work, the ligaments 
that hold the opposing bones together being considerably 
strengthened. Yet tho exercises themselves are very 
simple. 

Tho performers stand at a convenient distanco apart 
and facing each other, not squarely, but so that the right 
foot of him who is taking the part of the attacker is almost 
opposite that of the defender—not exactly too to too, but 
just inside. Arms are by the side. Each then extends 
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Fig. 3.—Exercise for 
wrist and 
forearm muscles. 
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his right arm forward several inches, keeping it 
perfectly straight, the fists clenched and 
directed obliquely towards tho floor, so that 
the two wrists form an X, inside to inside. 
From the word “ Go” the muscles should be 
kept quite rigid. 

When both are ready, the attacker presses 
forcibly against the other's wrist, thrusting it 
outwards (away to his own left), defender 
resisting. The defender should not move from 
where he stands, but pivots on his heels, while 
the attacker, taking short steps, always to 
the others right, and maintaining the 
pressure against the wrist, forces him round 
until he has turned him a complete circle. 

This accomplished, there should be a bricf 
| rest for deep breathing, and then the left arms 


TE are similarly exercised, starting with left feet 


opposite, the defender being pivoted in the 
direction opposite to that of before. 

Again a rest, and then defender and attacker 
change places, and tlie former has his revenge. 

One complete circle to the right and one to. 
the left by each attacker will be sufficient ; 
then the next exercise should be attempted. 
It is identical with the preceding, with the 
exception that the crossing of arms is made 
midway between wrists and elbows. Aíter which a further 
repetition with arms hooked at the elbows; and then the 
final exercise (for this the performers will need to get 
closer together), with upper arms crossed midway between 
elbows and shoulder. 


These arm movements prove most cntertaining, and, 
practised every day for a few minutes, will give wonderful 
strength plus endurance to the muscles; but the fascination of ` 
them should not be allowed to lead to the neglect of other 
no less important exercises—those, for example, which have 
for their object the development of astrong and supple back. 

Of these one of the best is performed thus: The defender 
stands with feet well apart and arms hanging down in 
front. He allows the attacker to place his hands, fingers 


interlaced, around the lower 


just above the 


part of the ba 


ck of his head, 
nape of the 


neck. Then he 
effort of the 
him forward 


resists the 
latter to bend: 
and downward 


so as to bring his head as 
close to the ,° flooras possible 
without the . knees being 
forced to bend. To do this, the 
attacker will *« find it neces. 


sary gradually to sink down 
on one knee. 


The effort 


having suc- 
ceeded, the defender by 
strong exertion | of the muscles 
of neck and . 4 back, slowly 
" (his opponent ae g resisting tho 
attempt ) Vw = straightens his 
back until he 1 *" is once more 
in the upright position. 
A short rest for breathing 


having been Fig. 5.—Exercise for tahen, the two 
chango places ^ muscles of inside thigh. and the double 
movement is repeated— which will be sufficient for the 
beginner. 

Another exerciso is for the attacker to stand at tho 
right side of his partner, placing left arm across the small 
of his back and right arm across his chest, hand on the 
shoulder. He then forces the defender over backwards 
by pressure of tho right arm, the left assisting by pressing 
inwards. These movements, of course, are to be resisted. 
The defender having been bent over as far as possible, he 
then straightens himself against the continued pressure 
of the other’s right arm. 
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The attacker then goes through the same movements, 
but from the victim's left side, arms, of course, being 
reversed ; and when the full movement is completed, a few 
deep breaths having been taken, the pair change places, 
and the two exercises are repeated. 

Again, the performers stand chest to chest, arms extended 
upward and outward, fingers interlaced. By pressure of 
chest and use of arms (he may find it necessary to rise on 
his toes), the attacker forces defender to bend over back- 
ward. When the limit of movement is reached, without 
alteration of position, muscles are allowed to relax while 
a deep breath or two is taken, and then the defender 
slowly forces himself back to the upright position. A 
slight rest, and then positions are changed, and the 
complete movernent repeated. 


(To be 
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This is a strenuous exercise, and should not be attempted 
until heart, lungs, and muscles have been strengthened by 
other exercises of a less vigorous character. Even then 
two complete movements by each performer will be suffi- 
cient at first. 

And here let. me give a warning against the picking-out 
and practising of what appear to be particularly inviting 
exercises amongst these articles. They should be attempted 
in the order in which I have introduced them—the less 
strenuous practised first, the more vigorous left until the 
physical system has become toughened to withstand the 
demands made without ill-effects resulting. 

Ju-Jitsu training, to yield the best results, must be 
progressive in its character. 


continued.) 


A Song of the Road. 


H EN the stars of night are waning . 
In the primrose of the dawning, 
And the singing wind is blowing 
In the glory of the morning, 
"Tis the same the wide world over, 
When the road calls to the rover, 
Oh, you cannot stop the calling of the 
Wide white road ! 


When the green is on the hedges 
And it’s golden sunny weather, 
When the birds are all a-singing 
And the purple’s on the heather, 
"Tis the same the wide world over 


When the road calls to the rover, 
Oh, it’s put your best foot forward on the 
Long white road ! 


When the sky is turning crimson, 

And the red-eyed sun is sinking, 

And through the pines, all copper-stemmed ` 

The orange rays are blinking, 

"Tis the same the wide world over 

When the road calls to the rover, 

Oh! it's on into the sunset, down the 
Long white road ! 


PHYLLIS G. MCTERNEY. 


The Game of Clues. 


HIS is a game which I invented to amuse my own 
children, and I know that in three counties it has 
succeeded in giving pleasure to young people, indoors 
or out. 

I claim no originality for the idea ; it was suggested to me by 
a story I read in a popular magazine, which told of an eccentric 
old gentleman, who left a large fortune to a nephew, on condition 
that the young man found it. 

I expect the donor thought his youthful heir lacking in energy, 
but in any case energy is what he displayed before he had done, 
for the search carried him pretty well round the world, and 
in the end led him to a spot not very far from his starting point ! 
At the outset he received a letter telling him to seek information 
from, say, a Mr. Adams of Plymouth. This Mr. Adatns took 
a lot of finding. and when at last he was run to earth, he merely 
told the searcher that he would learn more from Mr. Black, who 
was staying at a certain hotel at Mentone, and the same gentle- 
man, equally troublesome to find, Just intimated to the traveller 
that if he wanted more information, it might be obtained from 
Tarnation A. Cute, Esquire. of Chicago! And so on. 

This gave me the notion for a good game with an area rather 
smaller than the world. 

The first tine my children and I played it, we “ comman- 
deered " an old silver bracelet which looked lke the fabled 
serpent, with two heads, one at cach end, and 1 gave it the 
classic title of the Amphisbeena. ‘This was the treasure. 

Now tostart the game: one of the party hides the Amphisbzena, 
sclecting, of course, a difficult place. The next proceeding is 
to write on a scrap of paper a " Clue," indicating where the 
treasure is to be found. This clue is then folded and hidden, 
and another clue written, either in prose or verse, leading to tho 
discovery ot clue Number 1, and likewise hidden. Then, still 
another eluo is written and hidden, and so on, till * the search" 
has been considered long enough, and then the last clue is handed 
to tho search party, who begin their wanderings all over tho 
Place, and make lots of mistakes, which create no end of fun, 


till at last the brainy ones get on the right track and ultimately 
discover the * treasure.” 

This is a sample of a game. The clue handed to the search 
party reads: "'I am held in place by a something which re- 
strains an object from assuming its natural position.” A few 
minutes’ puzzling, and one of the party suggests that it sounds 
like the spring door in the Hall, and, sure enough, in the cord, 
by which it is fastened and restrained from closing, is found a 
n^atly folded paper, on which is inscribed :— 

'* Once I made people clear out of the way, 
Now children unscrew my inside just for play. 
Once I produced such a silvery sound, 
But now cast away on a shelf 1 am found." 
This is really simple, for evidently it is a bicycle bell, and an old 
one, and on some shelf known to the children. Search is made, 
the old bell found, and the clue tucked away inside it. This 
clue bears the startling legend, “Great Eastern Railway. July, 
1921. Price 6d." However, one of the party remembers that 
just such an inscription is on the Time-Table, hanging on a nail 
inthe Study ! Needless to say the next clue is tucked in between 
the pages. This is another poetical effusion : 
'" On each end sits a Cat, 
Only one wears a hat, 
I àin NOT under that." 
Tho clue is found hidden beneath p china cat, without a head- 
covering, on the bedroom chimney-piece. 

And now the final approaches : 

“Pm on a ledge which overhangs a certain casy chair, 
Yet, when you find where I am hid, you'll sec 
] AM Not THERE.” 

" How absurd!” they ery in chorus. “Jt is contradictory 
and impossible" ; but the chair is identified, and the Amphis- 
biena ciscovered on a bracket above it, and pinned by the side, 
on a sheet of paper, the words ** 1 AM NOT THERE." 


ROBERT A. WHITMORE, M.A. 
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IT is always interesting to note models which readers have made 
in connection with “ B.O.P.” “ How to Make " articles. Canvas 
. canoes, sailing punts, and other small craft have 

A MopEgL been the most popular, but model engines and 
RAILWAY railway coaches have occupied the attention of a 
COACH. host of readers. This month I am pleased to 
quote the following letter received from an Oldham 
reader:—''I was very much interested in the article that 
appeared in the ‘ B.O.P.’ a year or two since on a ‘O?’ Gauge 
Model Railway, and I enclose a photograph of two coaches that 
I was making at the time, and have since finished, thinking that, 
if you find it suitable for publication, the writer of that article 
and others may be interested. Here is a short description of 
the coaches :—Gauge, llin.; length of coach, l4in.; length 
of bogies, 34 in., length of compartments (partition to partition), 
Ist Class, 2} in. ; 3rd Class, 1}? in. ; height in centre above rails, 
about 3} in. ; width, 2] in. I think these dimensions are very 
nearly to actual scale. Tho wheels are made of brass. I had 
them cast at a local works and turned by a friend. The axles 
are made of knitting needles, and the wheels are fixed on them. 
‘The bogies are cut out of cocoa-tins. The floor of each coach 
is a strip of wood about in. thick. The partitions between 
each compartment and at the ends are made of very thin fret- 
wood, about 1/16 in 
‘The sides, doors, roofs, 
and seats are made from 
basket-wood —the 
baskets used for carting 
strawberries, etc.,about. 
“The roof is made 
from one piece, lined 
with paper on the in- 
side, and the sides are 
built up from strips of 
suitable width. The 
best instrument for cut- 
ting this wood is a 
safety-razor blade, of 
the ‘Gem’ or ‘ Ever- 
Ready’ type. The 
windows are made from 
cleaned photograph 
film. The seats and 
backs are upholstered— 
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Model Railway Coaches. 
(Made by a '' B.O.P.” reader, F. W. HINDES, Oldham). 
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3rd Class in red plush, and Ist Class in green or blue p‘ush. 
Above the seats are pictures (1 in. by 5/16 in.) of places served 
by the L.N.W., and, above these, racks are made out of strips of 
wood and thin string. The ventilators are made from fairly 
thick wire, bent round and dipped in molten lead, and then 
stuck through the roof. The doors are fixed on paper hinges. 
All doors open, and the windows in the doors are arranged to 
slide up and down. 

“ The carriage in the foreground is supplied with electric light. 
A flash-lamp battery (4 volts), painted black, of course, is slung 
between the girders, which are made of steel wire (sold in bird- 
cage shops in 42-in. lengths at jd. each). The switch consists 
of à strip of tin, which makes contact between the wire from the 
battery and that going to the compartments, by sliding along. 
This is fixed at one end of the coach. It is only possible to light 
up two compartments. This is done with two 2-volt bulbs 
in series. 

" Jf anyone reading this wishes to try making a model, here 
are a few hints. After pulling a strawberry basket to pieces, 
carefully flatten out the wood, scrub it clean, iron it with a hot 
iron to dry and get rid of warps, press between books for a few 
hours, and then sandpaper it. This work is absolutely neccssary 
to get pleasing results. The base of the carriage is first made, 
the steps, couplings, and 
buffers (made from 
drawing-pins) are 
fastened on, and then 
the bogies. Next, tho 
partitions are cut out 
and  upholstered, the 
racks, pictures and seats 
aro stuck on with glue, 
and the partitions then 
stuck on the base. 
Strips of wood are then 
cut for the sides. A 
long strip, with places 
cut out where the tops 
of the doors come, is 
fastened along the top 
at cach side, and the 
broad pieces coming in 
between the doors aro 
fastened along the 
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bottom. Then the upright strips and windows are glued in. 
Next, the doors are made and fastened on. and finally the roof. 
]t is best to varnish all iwood with knotting varnish before 
glueing in place. Otherwise warping may occur. The carriage 
is finished by enamelling in svitable colours, lining and 
lettering." 
* * * 
As already announced in the *' B.O.P.,” the first two volumes 
in the “ ‘ Boy's Own > How to Make " series are now published. 
These are: ‘ Canoes, Dinghies, and 


Sailing Punts,” and “ Model Aeroplanes 


SOME NEW À 
“HOW TO MAKE" and Airships, and Kites.” They are 
BOOKS. fully illustrated, tastef ully bound in 


handy form, and are obtainable from 
the “ B.O.P.” Office, or through any bookseller, price 1s. 6d. net. 
Very shortly two more volumes in this series will be ready, 
entitled : “ Model Yachts, Sailing Boats, and Submarines,” and 
* Carpentry." For all these books, which tell à boy simply and 
clearly how to set to work to make his own sailing craft, his model 
yacht, or such useful articles as bookcases, tool-boxes, picture- 
frames, garden-seats, etc., I predict a wide sale, as the demand 
for old "' B.O.P." numbers containing such articles cannot be 
gátisfied. It is very gratifying to receive from readers, 83 I do 
go often, testimonials to the usefulness of the ‘‘ How to Make ” 


papers that have appeared in our pages. In next month's 


number I shall be printing & photograph of a sailing punt which 
an enthusiastic reader made from directions given in the issue 
for October, 1921, and a very satisfactory craft it has proved, 
For the handy boy, whether he possesses 8 lathe and 


he says. 


ss. 


S ARE M ADE. 


HOW GOALKEEPER 


Sam Hardy, Nottingham Forest's famous goalkeeper, kceping ft. He gets his colleagues to throw ia 
"his is a splendid idea for developing quickness of eye and action. 


half-a-dozen balis at once. 


| popular artist, on “ The Cowboy —in Fact and Fiction," 
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a tool-bench of his own, or not, these ^ How to Make ” books are 
just the thing. Add them to your bookshelf, then, and when you 
have made the boat or model of your choice, let me have a 
photograph of the result. | 
| s l * 

This January number of the “ B.O.P.” is a jolly good one, I 
know, and perhaps you won't believe me when I say that the 
February issue will go a long way towards 


ABOUT THE beating it. But that is the case. In next 
FEBRUARY month's issue will appear three short 
NUMBER. stories —* Blundell’s Sister,” by John H. 

Roberts; “ Plot and Counterplot," a tale of 


smuggling days, by H. Harrison ; and ** The Lost Trail," a tale 
of Rhodesia, by A. St. Clair. For this last adventure yarn, 
E. P. Kinsella, the well-known artist, has done a striking 
cover design in colour. Another attractive feature of the 
number will be the sp'endid presentation plate in colour by 
Gordon Browne, R.L, entitled : “The Ambush.” This fine 
picture of Viking days will be eagerly sought after, so make 
gure of securing your Copy of the February number at once. 
Among other items in the same issue will be: “ War Memorials 
at Public Schools " (illustrated) ; « A Small Wireless Set " 
(illustrated) ; * Hockey for Bays " (illustrated) ; * Ju-jitsu 
Physical Training " (illustrated) ; * Play for the School" (a 
song for boys, with music); 8nd all the regular features. 
Order your February number now -—in advance. And now, still 
looking ahead, let me mention here that in a coming number 
will appear a most interesting article by Stanley L. Wood, the 
with 
illustrations by the author, Mr. Wood 
knows cowboy fife from start to finish, 
and his description of the man and his 
work will make a notable feature in the 
“B.O.P,” 

A. L. H. 
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OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 
SHOT-PROBLEM No. 24. 
By CHARLES HEFTER (aged 17). 


Formed from the ‘‘ Centre ' opening 
thus: 11—15, 23—19, s—11, 22—17, 
15—18, 17—14, 10—17, 21—14, 
11—16, 19—15, 4—8, 24—20, 16—19, 
26—92, 7—11, 31—26, 2—7, 22—M, 
9—13. Diagram :— 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to move and win. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 23. 


15—18, 22—15, 3—8, 27—18, 12—16, 
10—28, 3—10, 6—31, 13—6, 

, 1—9, 25—22, 6—10, 
92—18, 9—13, 18—14. White wins. 
(a) ‘Taking the piece the other way 
would have drawn thus: 1—10, 21—17, 
10—15, 17—14, 9—7, 25—22, 7—11, 
14—10, 11—16, 10—6, 15—19. Drawn, 
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I. 


The sturdy boy of fourteen years old to whom 
this remark was addressed, gazed with great 
black eyes at the far end of the ribbon of road 

which wound its way upward through the Mendip Pass, 
clinging to whose shelving hillsides were gaunt firs 
silhouetted in black against a flaming sky blood-red with 
the setting sun. 

“The Man. of Blood, cometh he, grandson ?" again 
came the question. 

** No, sir," was the reply to the venerable grandsire who 
leaned heavily on his stick, his white hair escaping in flowing 
locks beneath a broad-brimmed hat. ‘“‘ Though I think 
I hear the ratatatat of the drums." 

It was a desolate spot: looking away down the Pass, 
in the far distance, was a low-lying country of mere and 
rhine backed with & range of hills, beyond which lay 
Sedgemoor where lately His Grace the Duke of Monmouth 
had lost his battle—and later was to lose his head in 
London Town. And now the notorious Judge Jeffreys 
had come to the West to try—or hang without trying, 
those rebels who had taken up arms against His Majesty, 
James the Second. Dire and brutal were the acts of the 
Lord Chief Justice, so that men whispered to each other of 
** The Bloody Assize.” wo 

An instance of the Judge’s injustice hung from a gibbet 
erected on a high mound opposite to one on which the old 
man stood. The old man’s son, under compulsion, had 
shod some horses of Monmouth’s army, and for that and 
no more, lo! he is condemned and hung as a felon at this 
point on the high road from Bridgwater to Bristol. . 

“The Man of Blood, cometh he, grandson ? " repeated 
the grandfather for the seventh time. 

“ No, sir," was the reply. Then the boy, wide-staring 
at the gallows burden, asked, ‘‘ Grandfather, but what 


66 T. Man of Blood, cometh he, grandson?” - 


avails thy desired speech with the Man of Blood? Thou. 


canst not bring Uncle back to us for all thy words ? ” 

“True, grandson, yet those who follow the teaching of 
the Society of Friends must needs seek to stay bloodshed,” 
replied the old Quaker. 

“ But why risk thy life, sir? I shall have none to care 
for me if thou dost go," cried the boy. *' But hark! the 
sound of drums is certain. See round the base of Gallow 
Hill eome riders four—dragoons—and others follow— 
with standards—and a golden coach —and - 


HUTE SHELVE 


A Tale of the Days of Judge Jeffreys. 
By A. SERCOMBE GRIFFIN. 


“To thy hiding-place, grandson, and the Peace of God 
be with thee and me." 

The boy at once obeyed, as arranged aforetime, running a 
few yards up the road and crossing it where a bend hid 
him from the oncoming troopers. He reached the grassy 
slope which led to the shelf of rock where rose the gibbct 
overshadowed by two gaunt black-green fir trees. A 
stack of wood, which was there for a ghastly purpose, was 
used as his covert. So that the dead uncle and the living 
nephew were the only bodies on Shute Shelve. 

Across the road, outlined against the sky, the old Quaker 
awaited the approaching cavalcade. 

The four dragoons pf the advance guard, bronzed men 
who had seen service in Tangier, rode up and came to a 
halt, the serjeant demanding what the old man did there. 

“ Friend, I desire speech with him they call Judge 
Jeffreys. I am moved to have word with that Man of 
Blood," was the reply. 

"^ Gadzooks,: old gaffer, you are best advised to move 
whilst there is time, or you are likely to prove the Lord 
Chief Justice à man of blood indeed—your own blood, 
gaffer.!’’ retorted the serjeant. 

“ Verily, friend, here I stay till I have unburdened myself 
to that Man of Blood," was the resolute reply as the old 
Quaker gazed calmly at the four muskets levelled at his 
breast. One of the weapons suddenly commenced to 
waver to and fro, as if there were something amiss with 
its bearer. 

The main body of dragoons, with banners flying and 
kettle-drums beating, came to a halt a little distance down 
the road. Behind them, & great open coach, blazoned in 
zold and upholstered in scarlet, bore & bewigged saturnine 
man in ermine and red robes; he leaned forward from 
amongst his cushions of blood-red colour, and dispatched a 
messenger to demand the wherefore of this hindrance. 

The mounted messenger rode up to the serjeant. ‘‘ The 
Lord Chief Justice sends word that he will sling you along- 
side the rebel on the gibbet if you suffer him to come into 
any sort of danger. Forthwith search these two hillocks 
on either side of the road between which his Lordship must 
needs pass. At your peril." | 

Three of the dragoons dismounted at the serjeant's 
command, the latter holding the horses whilst two dragoons 
advanced upon the old Quaker, and the third clambered 
on to the grassy plateau where the grandson lay hidden in 
the wood-stack. 7 

The movements of this third soldier are as erratic as 
that of his musket a few minutes before. Why the ghastly 
colour that surmounts the bronze of his sunburnt face ? 
Why the shudder as the hardened campaigner averts his 
gaze from the swaying corpse ? Why this sudden trembling 
of every limb, and the palsied shaking of his head ? Why, 
as he peers at the wood pile with great black eyes so like 
the boy's, does he half spring forward with outstretched 
arms ? Why does he glance with dire apprehension at the 
cavalcade in the road below, averting his eyes so markedly 
from the boy's hiding.place ? Why in husky hesitation 
does he report to the waiting serjeant that not a single 
man i8 to be descried on Shute Shelve save only the corpse 
on the gibbet ? 

Meanwhile, the dragoons had seized the Quaker, searching 
him for concealed weapons, during which time he 
offered no resistance; nay, rather, ho assisted them in 
their scurvy handling. It was only when they endeavoured 
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to lead him from the spot that the old man stoutly declared 
that he “had a desire to capture the eye of the Man of 
Blood." s l 

There was something in the quiet self-possession of the 
Quaker that made them unhand him, and, leaving him, 
descend to the road to report to the serjeant. 

“ Gadzooks! Jack Cross," cried one of them to their 
comrade from the opposite hillock, “hast seen the ghost 
of the hanging rebel ? "' 

The trembling trooper braced himself with an effort, 
saying it was a pity that Tom DBoilman hgd not dealt with 
the rebel ; that it was indeed true, as the good Bishop Ken 
had declared when he said that the countryside ''smelt 
of blood." 

“Came you not from this part of the country, Jack ? ” 
queried the second dragoon. The troopers were halting 
whilst the messenger returned to report to the Lord Chicf 
Justice. 

“ Ten years ago I was a foolish boy, and I ran away from 
a good home," replied the trooper whom his companion 
had ealled Jack Cross, “and I enlisted. But though I 
found it were an easy matter to slay the heathen Moor in 
Tangier, it is not to my liking this hunting to death of poor 
rebels of one’s own county, men, perchance, who have been 
one’s playmates in youth.” 

"Haha! .Haha!!" laughed the serjeant. ‘Tis a 
right good joke to see Jack Cross grow squeamish. Yet 
have a care, trooper Cross, Judge Jeffreys has slung up 
more than one dragoon for showing mercy to these pesti- 
lential rebels. Hush! the messenger returns.” 

“The Lord Chief Justice will himself investigate the 
matter," announced the herald. “ You say the man is 
old, and you are sure he conceals no weapon ? ” 

The two troopers asserted the Quaker was old and 
unarmed. 

“ And no person is concealed upon the balcony of rock ? "' 
quericd the messenger of Trooper Cross. 

* Not a whiff of a rebel—save a dead one," laughed the 
trooper, but tho laugh ended in a choking sob, which he 
disguised with a vigorous fit of coughing that lent excuse 
for the tears in his eyes. 

So in a very short time the golden coach, drawn by six 
long-tailed mares of Flanders, came to a standstill on the 
high road ; high up on one bank stood the old Quaker, 
whilst on Shute Shelve, the other side, hid the boy in the 
woodstack, 'neath the swaying corpse of his uncle. 

Lounging back amongst his scarlet cushions in the golden 
coach, on his head a white periwig tilted forward till it 
met his bristling black evebrows, his small black eyes 
gleaming fiercely from out his saturnine features, his sallow 
complexion accentuated by the ermine collar and red robe, 
reclined the infamous judge. The Lord Chief Justice was 
in à facetious mood, seeing that he had but now come from 
sentencing thirty rebels, expeditiously carried out without 
the opposition which was wont to make of the judge a 
demon rather than a human being. So grim had been his 
humour that the brutal Colonel Kirke had congratulated 
him —and it took much to excite the jaded appetite of the 
Butcher of Tangier ! 

“Well, old scarecrow, why are you perched up there ? ” 
queried Judge Jeffreys of the venerable Quaker. ‘Is it 
that thou art anxious I should adju: t the symmetry of this 
picturesque spot with a gallows to accommodate thy 
hypocritical person, and thus match the rebel corpse on 
the hillock facing thee ? What is thv name ? ” 

“My name is Zechariah Tripp, O Man of Blood, and the 
spirit moves me to predict a bloody death for thee unless 
thou dost turn and repent.” 

The Judge’s face flushed purple. “Jt would seem thou 
dost set up for a prophet," cried he. “I, likewise. will turn 
prophet, and predict for thee death within five minutes 
unless you here and now bring forward weighty argument 
to account for this delaving of the Lord Chief Justice in 
the exccution of His Majesty’s business.” 

_ Phe trooper that had been called Jack Cross started up 
in his saddle at these grim words, then sat rigid with pallid 
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face. From out the log below the gibbet two boyish eyes 
strained feverishly, glancing from the bloated face in the 
coach immediately below to the saintly figure on the grassy 
knoll opposite. 

** My life is in Other Hands than thine, O Man of Blood. 
And, verily. I have little left to live for, seeing my one son, 
lured into evil ways, hath lost himself in the Babylon of this 
world, taking up carnal weapons, and long since went to 
slay poor heathen in the land of the Moors, where, for aught 
I know, he hath lost life as well as soul. The other son— 
hangs there." Zechariah Tripp pointed with a steady 
forefinger at the corpse on the gibbet. 

“That your family hath produced two rogues but adds 
to your guilt, prophet Zechariah. I much fear, Master 


“Tripp, thou hast tripped indeed, and naught can avert the 


prophecy these lips of mine have uttered. Your pistol, 
trooper," demanded Jeffrevs of the dragoon that had 
answered to the name of Jack Cross. 

Though it was a chill September afternoon, the perspira- 
tion trickled from off the trooper's brow ; his lips moved, 
but no words came forth. 

" How now, sirrah ! " cried the angry Judge. “Art 
thou mazed ? . Does thy sottish heart hold pity for such 
scum as these Somerset rebels ? Verily, an’ it does, thou 
shalt suffer a traitor’s death. Give me thy pistol." 

With trembling hands the dragoon fumbled at his holster, 
but so clumsily: that his weapon, as he drew it forth, fell 
with a splash into a muddy pool upon the road. 

The Chief Justice let fly a string of oaths at the soldier’s 
head. To appease this dreadful exhibition of wrath, the 
serjeant whipped out his pistol, and handed it to the furious 
Judge. " 

“ With that clemency that has always been my weakness," 
said Jeffreys, extending his borrowed weapon, and pointing 
it at the Quaker's breast, ** [ give thee two minutes to make 
thy peace with an even greater Judge." 

" My peace, Man of Blood, has long since been made 
with my Maker, before Whose Throne thou shalt appear 
before vears four have passed, if thou dost pursue thy unjust 
and bloody course. When Death stalks thee, thou shalt 
remember Shute .Shelve." 

But ere the Quaker had finished speaking, the infuriated 
Justice had turned about in his coach, and, addressing his 
bodyguard, demanded with a menacing laugh: “ Gentle- 
men of the jury, do vou find this prophetic rebel guilty ? ” 

“Guilty, your: Lordship,” replied the standard-bearer, 
with a hoarse chuckle. ie | 

The Judge looked to the priming of his pistol. 

A figure crept from out the timber-stack on Shute Shelve 
unobserved. All attention was centred on the impending 
drama. Boe 

The Judge levelled his pistol at the motionless Quaker. 

A boyish figure stood poised for a second on the verge of 
the Shelve, above the golden coach. 

“One! Two!!"—and the Judge tumbled, screaming, 
on to the floor of the coach ere he reached the * Three!!!” 
that was meant to be the death-knell of the Quaker. 

From off Shute Shelve had sprung the Quaker's grandson, 
descending like a thunderbolt in the midst of the open coach, 
atop of the terrified Judge. 

“Mercy ! Merey ! ! " screamed the Lord Chief Justice, 
as he floundered amidst the cushions on the floor of the 
coach, whilst. the daring boy, devoid of injury, scrambled 
for the weapon that had threatened his grandfather's life. 

‘Forth from the depths of the emblazoned coach the pistol 
came hurtling, parting the cluster of riders who leaned 
forward to rescue the fallen Judge; other horsemen had 
sprung to the ground, secking to pacify the six mares that 
drew the coach. 

“ Merey ! Mercy I crave, thou imp of Satan ! " squealed 
Judge Jeffrevs, who was as superstitious as he was cruel. 
‘Prophet. Zechariah, I repent. Exorcise this demon. 
Mercy ! Merey ! ! 

** Mercy is not often on thy lips, coz.," remarked Colonel 
Kirke. who had leaned forward and jerked the Lord Chief 
Justice to his feet. '* Thy assailant is not a visitant from 
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thy future home, but a nimble youth who has sprung from 
the hillock above into thy carriage.” 

The terrified Judge grabbed at his wig, which had fallen 
off in the scuffle, and quickly realised his behaviour had 
scarcely been worthy of the King’s Chief Lawyer. Yet he 
hacked viciously at Jim Tripp, as a trooper hauled forth 
the boy from out the chaos of cushions, and in a series of 
foul oaths condemned the lad to be hung forthwith—on 
the Shelve whence he had descended. 
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* Why this sudden trembling of every limb, and 
the palsied shaking of his head ?" (Sece tage 185.) 


“ Let the squeamish trooper have the job of hangman ; 
Jack Ketch has had work enough for one day," said Judge 
Jeffreys, still shaking with fright and fury. ‘ As for thee, 
prophet Zechariah, explain to me this visitant from the 
skies; my serjeant reported this hillock of Shute Shelve, 
as you country clods call it, free of live rebels— who is this 
young limb of The Pit ? " 

“The courageous youth is my grandson," declared 
Zechariah Tripp; '' yetit grieves me he hath failed to show 
the deference due to age. Though, verily, the discourtesy 
accorded thee, Man of Blood, hath, perchance, saved thee 
from the guilt of murder." 

* Ha! Prophet Zechariah, so thou dost count on a 
reprieve ? " queried the Judge, with an evil grin. '* I will 
grant it thee so that thou mayst see thy own grandson 
dance a jig on air ; hanging is the best medicine for rebels." 

* I pray thee by the Mercy of God, which thou shalt one 
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day crave, to grant me to suffer in the stead of my grand- 
son," begged the old Quaker, for the first time betraying 
agitation. ‘‘ He meant no evil, he but desired to save my 
life." . l 

“ String up the rebel cub sky-high,” roared the furious 
Jeffreys. ''As for you, you shaking jelly of a hangman, 
hark to my commands. The boy is pinioned, now fling a 
rope about his neck. Here, Ketch, do thou attach the 
rope . . . now, amateur hangman, lead the boy on to 
Shute Shelve, fling the loose end of the rope over yon 
branch of fir-tree, and pull till the young insolent, feet and 
soul, has left the earth. Now, Prophet Zechariah, I would 
have further converse with thee.” 

So, whilst the helpless boy went. quietly with trooper 
Jack Cross to the foot of the grassy slope leading to the 
Shelve, Jeffreys turned and reviled the old Quaker, who 
had regained his wonted calm. Ever and anon, however, 
the eyes of the grandfather followed the two ascending the 
hillock opposite ; he thought he saw the soldier whisper to 
his grandson, but he certainly noticed the boy slip and fall 
out of sight alongside the wooustack. l 

The infamous Judge, pouring forth a torrent of horrible 
language, sought to extract somo signs of fear from the old 
Quaker. 

“ Man of Blood, thy words avail nothing, save only that 
such language is to thine own detriment,” responded the 
old Quaker, when the Judge ceased speaking. ‘“‘ Thou 
canst neither kill me nor my grandson, unless God wills. 
As for thee, a waft of Death goes out from thy person, and 
unless thou dost stay thine evil course, thy deeds will work 
thine own ruin!” 

The furious Judge raged and 
foamed at the mouth, but finding 
his bullying produced no fear in 
the Quaker, he looked to vent 
it elsewhere. 

Trooper Jim Cross had made 
several ineffectual attempts to 
fling the hanging rope across 
an arm of the fir-tree, and stood 

wiping his brows after 
his fruitless efforts. 
“That young rebel 
not dangling yet!” 
exclaimed Jeffreys, 
looking upward at the 
bungling trooper. 
“Thou art a vile hang- 
S man; Jack Ketch 
would have hung a 
dozen in the. time. 
Where is the malignant 
cub? Stand him 
forward that we may 
all detect the stark 
rebellion in his rebel 
face." 
E ** He lies fainting by 
the wood-pile, your 
honour," cried the agitated soldier, as he made yet 
another ineffectual attempt to fling the rope athwart the 
branch. 

* Haste thee, thou fool of & hangman, or it will be too 
dark to see the mutinous cub d: ice his last jig," cried 
Judge Jeffreys. l 

Yet even now the trooper made such clumsy failure 
of his hateful task that three minutes later, no progress 
having been made, the Judge threatened to call the official 
hangman, Jack Ketch, who went everywhere in Jeffreys’ 
train. 

But at last the rope was slung across its destined beam ; 
yet, even now, thero was further delay ere a limp, inert 
figure was dragged forth from the shadow of the wood- 
stack. The boy would seem to be unconscious. his hat 
atilt his eyes. In the dusk, he lay in a heap on the sward, 
and it was only as the trooper sharply tugged the rope 
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that there was one gurgling yell of terror. Then a second 
limp figure hung silent above Shute Shelve. 

With-one mglign chuckle, and an “If God will " flung in 
derision at. the motiondess figure of the old Quaker, Judge 
Jeffreys rode upon his way. | 


1I. 


EARLY four years have passed. William of Orange 
has come, James the Second has fled; and with 
the last of the Stuarts has fallen the fortunes of 
his Chancellor, Judge Jeffreys. On him the 

nation would wreak its wrath. The infamous Judge ts 
reported to be escaping from the country in disguise ; all 
the ports are closely watched for the fugitive. 

A scrivener and his apprentice come walking down the 
streets of Wapping, and turn in at a tavern. They take 
seats overlooking the thoroughfare, awaiting refreshment. 

The scrivener leans forward to whisper to the apprentice, 
a youth of some eighteen summers. “Hist ! James Tripp : 
start not when I divulge to thee that we are hunting lordly 
game. Thou dost come from the West Country ? 7 

With a whimsical laugh, the solemn apprentice turns 
his great black eyes upon his master, saying: “© I was hung 
on Shute Shelve by Judge Jefireys.”’ 

* Providence, indeed, aids us, Tripp,’ cried the serivener. 
“Thou dost know him! But ‘hang ` how sayst thou ? ` 

Whereupon Jim Tripp tells the story as already narrated, 
but adds what has not been told, videlicet, that the trooper 
appointed to hang him was no other than his own father, 
who, when for a moment concealed, as they together 
mounted the green slope 
to Shute Shelve, thrust 
a knife into his hand, 
querying whether ho 
had played at Guido 
Fawkes. ‘‘ Wondering 
much, I replied that I 
had made and burned 
an effigy of the villain 
only the previous Fifth 
day of November, as 
the custom is. | 

'"'"Then'— said he 
who Had just revealed 
his fatherhood—‘ make 
a Guido to swing in thy 
stead.” 

'*'Clothes?' I de- 
manded quickly, for the 
mind runs fast when 
lifo is in jeopardy. 

* *'Thine own, son. 
Fall as if faint by 
the wood-pile, dress & 
forked log, fashioned 
with the knife if need 
be, whilst I bungle my 
task. Hide thyself as 
thy effigy mounts in air, 
giving tongue at the 
very moment to the 
shriek of a strangled 
man.’ 

“ Never since effigy of Guido Fawkes was burnt was a 
dummy so rapidly built, and even then, as my good grand. 
sire has oft declared, it was only the fading light and God's 
good Providence that concealed the fraud and prevented 
the Guido from falling to pieces.” 

“ Then it were more than certain thou wouldst recognise 
the Judge that condemned thee to death," declares the 
scrivener. ‘“‘ That same infamous rat rated me some four 
years ago, seeking to terrify me, not without success, so that 
I then said I would never forget his furious countenance as 
long as I lived. It is thought by those who employed me 
that Jeffreys is aboard a boat here in the river ; for instance, 
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that old sailor shnking into the inn opposite 
“Ts he," cries Jim Tripp, springing to his feet, his face 
white, his hands clenching and unclenching spasmodically. 

The scrivener laughs his apprentice to scorn as the sailor 
is lost to sight. But the man appears again, having passed 
into the front room and seated himself with his back to 
the window. 

“It is HE!" declares James Tripp, a weird instinct 
working in his mind. 


“ Descending like a thunderbolt in the midst of the open coach, atop of the terrified Judge." (See page 186.) 


- * Were I to see his face," says the scrivener, impressed 
by his apprentice’s conviction, ‘ I should know his wicked 
eyes amongst a thousand." 

* Thou shalt see them," declares the apprentice, as he 
passes from the tavern. He traverses the street, entering 
the inn which the sailor had patronised. 

The boy supposed to have heen hung on Shute Shelve, 
finds the suspected Judge in the front parlour, bending 
low over a jug of ale. 

“ Shute Shelve ! " says Jim Tripp. 

The sailor-clad man starts, spills his ale. and turns his 
back on Jim Tripp, looking. out of the window, and so 
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exposing his countenance to the scrivener's eager eyes 
glaring from the tavern opposite. 

‘* Shute Shelve ! " repeats the apprentice, and the words 
conjure up before the listenet's mind a picture of a Quaker 
on & West Country hillock. 

“ What do you want with a poor sailor-man ? " says he 
who, staring out on to Wapping highway, sees only what is 
not there—a rebel corpse on a gibbet neath a clump of firs. 


‘* What my grandsire prophesied of thee, Judge Jeffreys, - 


is coming true; thou rememberest Shute Shelve," declares 
the scrivener's apprentice, whilst outside the window the 
scrivener himself is pointing an accusing finger in the midst 
of a fast-gathering crowd. 

Judge Jeffreys, disguised as a sailor, his bushy eyebrows 
clipped short, had safely got aboard a vessel; but, lured 
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by his drunkard appetite, had come ashore for a final 
carouse. 

And the rest of the story, in so far as it concerns the 
infamous Judge, is it not written in all our history-books 
how he died a felon’s death in the Tower of London ? 

Old Zechariah Tripp lived to a great age, kept in comfort 
by his reformed son, who had once been the trooper, 
“Jaek Cross." 

A rising young barrister often coached down from London 
to see his relatives. As the coach passes Shute Shelve 
he will sometimes relate to his fellow-travellers how 
narrowly he escaped death there, and tells them if they will 
but con the records of the Bloody Assize they will find 
therein, amongst the list of those who had been hanged, 
his own name of James Tripp. : 


“Ah, an’ I reckon that beant the only place where ‘tis! 


Some Locomotive Experiments. 


VER since the first locomotive—and a toy at that— 
startled the Vicar of Redruth in 1784, by rushing 
towards him on a dark night as he left his church, 
inventors have been trying all kinds of experiments to 

increase the speed and the power of the iron horse. 

Most of us think the limit is about reached, and that electric 
trains will soon oust our old friend from the metals; but he 
still has unsuspected kicks in reserve, and will not give place 
to the electric locomotive without a game struggle. 

One of the earliest fallacies of our early locomotive engineers 
was that steam engines could not climb unless they had rack 
rails and cogged wheels to bite into those rails. 

In the South Kensington Museum there is a section of rail 
showing an idea patented early in the last century. Here 
ordinary iron rails had a side corrugation, in which the toothed 
driving wheels of the locomotive would grip. Such a device 
had no chance of being generally adopted, because speed could 
never. have been attempted on such a railway. 

A little later we find that an inventor conceived the idea of a 
locomotive which should depend on its legs for progress. This 
engine had the usual four carrying wheels of the period, but at 
the rear were two long legs with pronged feet, which a single 
cylinder raised and lowered alternately. The locomotive was 
thus thrust forward by the digging into the '' four-foot " of the 
pronged feet. Needless to say, it did not achieve a very great 
success, and I cannot trace any sisters of the original engine. 

On the broad-gauge Great Western, at its opening in 1838, 
there was & curious mixture of locomotives, coming from many 
different works. Strange boastings of what the seven-foot 
gauge would enable locomotives to accomplish brought many 
engines which were purely experimental. Brunel was a man to 
take risk in his projects, and he saw that a free hand given to 
locomotive designers might be a good thing for the newly- 
opened railway. i 

Two locomotives in particular call for notice. They were 
named the “ Thunderer " and “ Hurricane " respectively. The 


experiment in these cases consisted in placing the motion—i.e., 
cylinders and driving wheels—on a separate carriage, which was 
connected up to. the boiler carriage by flexible steam tubes. By 
a system of gearing, it was endeavoured to obtain an enormous 
speed, and one of these early engines is credited with attaining 
a clear 100 miles per hour. The chronicler adds significantly 
that the driver first got his company to insure him heavily for 
the benefit of his wife and children ! 

Such a speed was then deemed incredible, and, as the present 
careful timing of locomotives by stop-watches was not then 
attempted, it is possible that a little multiplication took place. 

It is rather strange that the highest authentic speed attained 


‘by a British locomotive was achieved over the same metals some 
seventy years later by a Great Western locomotive, which was 


not built so much for speed as good all-round work. 

Conditions in the 'thirties of the last century were vastly 
different to the present, for we read that both the enginemen 
went to sleep on one occasion when in charge of the “ Hurricane," 
and she ran a good many miles, with her train of trucks, 
unattended, finally making for the engine-shed, running right 
through it, and coming to a sudden standstill when she could 
go no farther ! 

Another locomotive experiment which ended in a big failure 
was the attempt to run a hot-brick locomotive on the first portion 
of London’s Underground system. This locomotive has come 
down to history as " Fowler’s Ghost," but it was a fine attempt 
at solving tunnel traction, long before electric locomotives were 
thought of. The distance to be covered was less than four 
miles, and it was thought that, if the engine's boiler was filled 
at each termini with a blanket of white-hot bricks also, she 
would be able to travel that short distance without a fire, which 
meant without smoke and sulphurous fumes. She did it, but 
the last mile was a mere crawl, and the condensing locomotive 
took her place on the tunnels. Later “ Fowler's Ghost " was 
advertised “ For sale entire, or in parts ” ! 

G. G. Jackson. 
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Captain of Footer. 
Being Letters from his Uncle to James Macalister Brown, 
of Severn Side School. 


By K. R. G. HUNT. 


GANNET's MEAD, 
GLOUCESTER. 
Friday, October 20, 1922. 
Mv DEAR JIM,— 


HERE being but little work 
on hand this week-end, and 
the weather being too bad 
for golf, I may as well 
fulfil the promise I made 
in my last letter, and inci- 
dentally give you the benefit 
of some information I have 
picked up about your rivals. 
A week ago I was up in 
town and saw them play 
Westminster. You will have 
seen the result, and will, no 
doubt, have drawn your 
own conclusions. As I have 
often said to you, football 
is a funny game, and it does 
not follow that because A 
beats B, and B beats C, 
that, therefore, A will neces- 
sarity beat C. But, making 
all allowance for luck and 
the chances of the game, I 

do not think you will lose if you score one goal, and two 

goals should be enough to give you a win. I say this in 
spite of the fact that the Dominicans shared six goals with 

Westminster, and that their forwards earned individual 
praise— praise which I do not think they were quite 
entitled to. 

Mind you, their mid-field work was pretty in the extreme, 
but they ought never to have been allowed to press their 
attacks home, and they were, to a certain extent, lucky, in 
that one goal was scored direct from a corner, and another 
was due to a bad misunderstanding between the West- 
minster goalkeeper and his full-backs. What struck me 
most was that while their passing was very pretty, it 
generally left them very nearly where they started, and if 
it had not been for their outside right, who certainly made 


A (snow) drop kick, 


ground whenever he had a chance, they would have been a . 


pretty ineffectual lot. Their defence was just a good 
average set, as judged by the usual Public School standard. 
The backs covered up well (vide what I said to you in my 
last letter), and the halves worked hard, but without 
very much method. 

I should say that, barring accidents, your defence is 
quite good enough to cope with their attack, but, judging 
by what I saw of your first practice-game (and this is con- 
firmed by the results of your matches to date), I do not 
think your forwards are good enough at present to score 
more than a goal. But, of course, as I have said before, 
football is a funny game, and anything may happen. A few 
words, then, as to your forwards, and the main principles 
which govern all forward play. 

I always think myself that combination has become a 
sort of fetish, and that some folk lose sight of the fact that 
the main object of all forward play is to score goals. A 
good individual dribbler would be worth his place in any 
tcam now, for modern defences have no idea of dealing with 
that sort of attack. Never mind if he errs on the selfish 
side—he will be none the worse for that. This, however, 
is by the way. Ido not think you possess such a forward, 
but what I want to urge upon you is not to repress individual 


play. If you have a youngster who shows signs of possess- 
ing dribbling powers, encourage him for all you are worth, 
and do not allow some well-meaning but misguided ass to 
be constantly shouting at him to pass. I doubt whether 
anyone can teach dribbling; in the main, it is certainly a 
gift, and though it can be acquired by assiduous practice, 
it certainly cannot be ‘‘ drummed into ” a fellow, as Latin 
verbs and Greek roots may be. 

The balance of the body is one of the chief things of 
importance, and probably not even W. N. Cobbold himself 


could have told you how this was acquired. It is one of 


those natural gifts which some lucky individuals have, and 
others, less fortunate, have not. It is this perfect balance 
which is really the secret of those delightful swerving runs 
which one loves to see both in Soccer or Rugger. But it is 
harder at Soccer, for whereas the Rugger man has the ball 
in his grasp, the Soccer forward has to control it with his 
feet, and instead of concentrating all his attention on getting 
past the man himself, he has to pilot both himself and the 
ball past the opposition. 

But while this swerve is a great asset, there are many 
good dribblers who do not possess it, and of almost equal 
importance is foot control—indeed, one might say of 
greater importance. And this can be taught to any but 
the most clumsy of individuals. It is a curious fact that 
although every one is quick to mark the man or boy who 
ean kick only with his right foot, it is the rarest thing in 
the world that one observes that a player can only use one 
foot in dribbling. And yet this is often the case. I have 
known many & forward who used only his right foot in 
dribbling, and who got on very well in spite of the fact that 
he ignored the use of his left foot. 

But, of course, all these men could use the outside or 
inside of the right foot equally well, and so the left foot 
was not essential to them. But your best dribbler will 
always be the man who can use either foot, and use either 
side of each foot, either for dribbling or passing. There is 
nothing more mystifying to a half or back than an opposing 
forward whose pass goes one way while his body goes 
another, e.g., an inside right who passes to his wing man 
with the outside of his right foot, but who himself runs 
round the other side of his opponent in order to take the 
return pass. 

I have got rather away from the point at which I started, 
and perhaps I have been generalising too much. What we 
are really concerned with is your match against St. 
Dominic’s. As I have already hinted, I think your.defence 
is good enough for their attack, but your forwards, unless 
they were off colour when I saw them, will need to show a 
lot of improvement if you are to win. It struck me that 
they were altogether lacking in ideas. In fact, the only 
idea they had, so far as an onlooker could judge, was that. 
it was the bounden duty of a forward to get rid of the ball 
as soon as possible. A rotten system, and one which con- 
victs them of a sort of moral cowardice. I don't know why 
it is, Jim, but we don’t seem to produce the forwards we 
used to. A G. O. Smith, an R. E. Foster, or a V. J. Wood- 
ward was, of course, always a rare bird, but after them 
there was a great mass of forwards whose standard is 
rarely approached nowadays. 

Well, I'm not going to let you quote the old tag (what is 
it? Laudator temporis acti ?). Perhaps, after all, there 
are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it, and in 
any case, if there aren't, it's our business to try and make 
them as good. So to business. Your forwards are not a 
clever lot, individually or collectively, and they are trying 
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to adopt a style of play which can be successfully exploited 
only by clever players. That close passing may be wonder- 
fuly effective when used by such sides as Aston Villa 
produced in the "nineties, or Newcastle in the years about 
1906-7-8-9. But those men were artists every one; and 
you never saw them passing needlessly, or standing still. 

You have five youngsters who have one great merit— 
they are keen as mustard, and if I were you, I should insist 
upon their playing a more open game. Call it the long- 
passing game, if you like, as opposed to the short-passing, 
but if you do, pray disabuse yourself at once (and your 
team) of the idea that what I am suggesting is a kind of 
mad kick-and-rush game, with no method behind it. What 
I am really suggesting is this: Your insides aro not too 
clever, and against & good centre-half they will not make 
much headway with that short and almost square passing 
that seems at present to be almost their sole idea of com- 
bination. Incidentally, you have to remember that in 
most school sides the outstanding player is the centre-half, 
for the simple reason that it is the key position to the whole 
team, and therefore most school coaches.or captains, if 
they have not already got a good centre-half ready made, 
ieri the best player they have and turn him into a centre- 

aif 

Obviously, therefore, it will pay you better to make more 
use of your wing forwards than you have done hitherto. 
But to do this réquires a considerable amount of skill, and 
that is why I have, entered the protest above against the 


all too common idea that such a plan of campaign has no: 


method and no skill. It is useless to pass at any man, 
particularly if he is marked, and in most cases your wing 
forwards are closely marked, because in school football the 
wing half has been told off for this job. "Therefore, your 
inside forwards must, if possible, draw the man first, and, 
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in any case, whether they do this or not, they must make 

the pass well ahead. This is always important, but doubly 

so in the case of wing forwards, who usually possess more 
pace than the inside, and require to be given every oppor- 
tunity to use this asset. 

It is also very important that no indication should be 
given beforehand of the direction of the pass, and, there- 
fore, the fatal error of dribbling towards the man to whom 
you intend to pass must at all costs be avoided. Within 
reasonable limits the inside should always go straight down 
the field, and then at tho last moment slip the ball out to 
right or left, and well ahead of him, to a fellow-forward. 
But when he has made the pass, his work is not done. He 
has then got to get into position to receive a return pase, 
should it be made. * 

In most cases, however, if the first pass has been properly 
made, the wing forward will go off on his own, with the 
object of centring the ball at the proper moment, and this 
needs a good deal of discrimination. Far too often we sce 
outsides who will not attempt to centre until they have 
very nearly reached the corner flag. This is a great 
mistake for more than one reason. Generally, it gives time 
for the defence to get into position again, or it often means 
that tho forward gets penned by the back into the corner, 
and cannot get in a proper centre at all. The pr oper time 
for the outside to put the ball back in the middle is as soon 
as he has drawn the back away from goal. He has already 
left the half behind him, now he has drawn the back, and it 
therefore follows that there are only three members of the 
defence left to deal-with your forwards. The sooner, 
therefore, that the ball is in front of goal, the better. Just 
one final word, remember that the ideal centre should go 
to the opposite inside forward ; it is easier for him to take, 
and it also means that the goalkeeper has to turn to meet 

the ball. 

. And now good-bye, Jim. Make what use you 
like of this letter ; chuck it in the waste-paper 
basket, or try and put the theory into practice, 
but above all things— win that game. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 
J. R. B. 


The Race of Life. 


| IFE'S great race is a steeplechase, 


With obstacles everywhere ; 
Fences to leap, and banks so stecp, 
And water-jumps to clear. 


When the going's hard, be on your guard 
To see that you have no falls ; 

Let the course you run be a dead straight one, 
Whatever else befalls. 


You'll lose your stride, if you swerve asido 
To avoid each difficult place ; - 

For it must be crossed—don’t count the cost, 
Plod on with a smiling face. 


The sun's in the West as the tape you breast, 
And the race at length is done. 

The Judge from His throne has been looking down 
To see it was fairly run. 


R. B. N. EVERETT, 


* Confound it! There goes the last batch of my Corf- 


Pe Podenco Memory Training Lessons—and I've forgotten to put a stamp 
on aa 


IJZ, 


Author of ‘ A Fifth Form Mystery,'' etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PAST AND PRESENT. 

OR a moment Jeff and Teal stared at their 
rescuer in open-mouthed astonishment. They 
could searcely have been more surprised had 
he calmly announced that he was Guy Fawkes, 

or Robin Hood. Jeff had always pictured Harlock 
as a fellow about as old as himself ; it was difficult to 
realise that the passing years had changed the boy 
into a middle-aged man. 


“ But— but we thought your name was Bowcher,”’ 
murmured Teal. 

“ That’s the name I live under while I’m here,” was 
the reply. ^ It would take the whole night to tell 
you my history—where I've been—the things I’ve 
seen. T went abroad after I left school, but I never 


myself, and in the end I drifted 
back to England. The whim took me to have a look 
at Aberford again, and, by a stroke of luck, I tumbled 
into this berth. I can tell you I was glad to get it, 
for | was on my beam-ends." 

"Does Yapton know you 
school ? " asked Jeff. 

* No fear; if he did, he'd probably give me the sack 
when he found out how I'd distinguished myself in days 
gone by. It’s no great satisfaction to me to tell you 
fellows who I am, but I know you'll keep the secret.” 

Jeff stared at the speaker, trying in vain to imagine him 
performing his historic leap, or letting off fireworks in the 
quad. Harlock smiled, and, when he spoke again, his tone 
was strangely like that of a boy exchanging confidences 
with two chums. 

* Sometimes, when I hear the bell ring up at the school, 
I can almost think I'm back there again. Why, I can tell 
you the number of my study—seventeen. It had a funny 
little trap-door in the ceiling." 

“That’s right," exclaimed Jeff, “it’s there now—the 
trap-door, I mean—a chap called Millar has the study now ; 
it’s the one opposite to mine, the other side of the passage.” 

“ Dr. Raymond was headmaster in my time," went on 
Harlock. “ He was a terror, but there was one of the 
under-masters I liked, a man named Spear. Poor chap, 
he was bathing in the river, and got drowned. I remember 
that happening; it was one midsummer day--yes, the 
24th of June. I shall never forget when someone came 
rushing across the playing-field telling everyone that Spear 
was drowned—it seemed impossible.” 

“ There’s à brass plate put up to his memory in the 
chapel," said Teal. i 

“I’m glad to hear ft. That wasn’t done till after I'd 


did much good for 


were once at the 


left, or I'd gladly have given something to it if they'd 


passed round the hat. I was fond of poor Spear.” 

The speaker looked sad, but his face soon brightened 
again as some fresh recollection scemed to rise in his mind. 

“Tve walked past the school a good many times, and 
paused to have a look at it," he said. ‘*‘ There’s a whole 
block of new buildings, but the old Big School looks just 
the same." 

Harlock broke off with a sigh. 

** Well —woell—well ! " he murmured. 

* What's the matter ? " asked Jeff. 

“Why, it's queer what odd things stick in your memory. 
Speaking about the Big School reminded me of the Honours 
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I expect there's a good 


Boards hung up against the wall. 
many more of them now than there were in my time, but 


there was one which I suppose is there still. Not far down 
the list was a fellow named Fox, and the name below his 
was Hunter. It struck me as a bit odd the two names 
coming one under the other—Fox-hunter. I often used 
to say the word when I looked up at the board." 

“Yes, I've noticed that myself," laughed Teal. ‘ It's 
odd we should both have spotted it. I don't suppose 
many fellows ever look at that board now.' 

“Well,” continued Harlock. “ You'll understand now 
why I don't like to take money from you boys. I got into 
too many scrapes myself, while I was here, not to feel 
sympathy for a comrade in distress. The moment I caught 
sight of the school cap, when our friend here was perched 
up that tree, I made up my mind I wouldn’ t give him away. 

“ But how did you know my name ? " asked Jeff. ' I'd 
never seen or spoken to you before." 

“Oh. there's no mystery about that. There was a 
football match on that afternoon, and, as the gate of the 
old playing-field was open, and several people from the town 
looking on, I thought there'd be no harm if I joined them. 
I noticed your play, and heard some of the players call out 
your name—' Elston.’ J recognised you at once when vou 
came down from that tree.” 

Jeff laughed ; so that was the answer to the riddle. 

“ How do you get on with Yapton ? " he asked. 

“ He's an old skinflint, if vou like," chuckled Harlock. 
“I can tell you he doesn't pay me much for the jobs I do, 
but I get this lodge to live in, and my dinner in the kitchen 
up at the house, every day. | He's got no one there now but 
a woman who acts as cook-housekeeper, though there's a 
young girl comes in to help her part of the day. He wouldn't 
have employed me if it hadn't been that I was willing to 
accept small wages.’ 

“ I wonder you took it on," murmured Teal. 

My dcar fellow, I hope you'll never know what it is to 
be ‘down and out, but that’s what I was then—ylad 
enough to get a roof of any kind over my head. m 

Jeff glanced round the kitchen, and in so doing seemed (o 
realise suddenly where-he was. He pulled out his watch. 
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“I say, we must hook it, or we shall be late for tea," he 
muttered. He fumbled in his pocket, and the next moment 
thrust a coin into Harlock's hand. 

'* It isn't much—Just a pipe or two of tobateo. Go on. — 
of course, you can take it from one of us. As you said 
yourself, it's for * Auld lang syne.’ ii 

" No—no, I told you " began Harlock, then suddenly 
his voice broke, and he ceased speaking. 

**'That's all right," protested Jeff. '' We shall be seeing 
you again before long. Come on, Teal." 

With this adieu the two boys hurried out of the lodge, 
and, on reaching the road, set off at a brisk pace for the 
school. 

“ What a queer thing ! " exclaimed Teal. *'' Talk about 
a voyage of discovery, we've certainly made one this 
afternoon." 

“ Fancy Harlock being back here again," murmured 
Jeff. '''Pon my soul, I can't help feeling sorry for the 
chap.” 

* T'd like to get him to spin us a yarn." 

* We will some time, if we get the chance. But we must 
be careful not to say we've seen him. He'd have half the 
school assembled round that 
lodge to-morrow morning if 
they knew he was there.” 

“ You're right," chuckled 
Teal. * No, we won't give him 
away. We found him, and 
we'll share him between us." 

When tea was over Jeff 
made an excuse to slip off to 
the cloakroom to brush the 
mud from his overcoat, which 
he had been careful to take off 
before entering the school 
buildings. Glad to find he 
had the room to himself, he 
set to work with his clothes- 
brush, and had just removed 
the last traces of his recent 
encounter with — Horble's 
** Braves," when Teal entered 
the room. 

“I wondered where you 
were," began Teal, whose 
mind was full of the after- 
noon's adventure. “T say, 
just fancy our having dis- 
covered Harlock, and that 
he should be living at old 
Yapton’s lodge, of all places 
on earth!” 

“ Yes, and it's quite true 
what he said about No. 17 
having been his study in the 
old days." 

“ How d'you know ?” 

** It's a queer thing, I had 
only heard about it while we 
were at tea," continued Jeff. 
* Of course, you sit too far 
away to know what the 
fellows are talking about at 
my end of the table. Some- 
one was saying he'd like to 
know who'd owned his study 
in days gone by; then, if 
you please, Millar piped up 
and said he knew at least 
one famous man  who'd 
owned No. 17, and that was 
Harlock. Hed carved his 
name on the window-sill. I 
never heard that before, but 
one or two other men had 
seen it. Thev were wonder- 
ing if Harlock got thrashed 


of boards and books." 
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for leaving his hoof.prints on the sands of Time, or, 
in other words, defacing the woodwork.”’ 

*'There ought to be a brass-plate put on the door 
of that study, to say to whom it had once belonged," 
chuckled Teal. 

He becaine silent, and seemed for a time to be pondering 
over some new idea. Gradually his features relaxed into 
a broad grin. : 

“ What's the joke ? " inquired Jeff. 

“ Oh, nothing much," chuckled Teal. ‘“‘ Hist ! 
someone coming. I'll tell you another time." 


there's 


* * * * 


Nothing of any importance happened during the latter 
part of the week. On Friday the two '' discoverers," as 
they called themselves, strolled past Mr. Yapton's front 
gates, but saw no sign of Harlock; on Saturday the 
Fifteen went off to play a match at Rockstead. 

Monday came, and, during the free time between the end 
of morning school and dinner, Jeff was writing a letter in 
his study when Teal entered the room and tossed some- 
thing down on the table. 

Jeff stared for a moment, then raised his head with a 
mvatified expression. 

'" What in the name of Fortune is this ?”’ 

**Can’t you see ? " laughed Teal. 


he muttered. 


i 
(See page 1953) 
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CHAPTER X. 


CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. 


EFF leant forward, and picked up a large envelope, 
. which was addressed : 
THE EDITOR, 
Ateriord School ** Mercury.” 

It was yellow with age, as was also the MS. it contained, 
which bore the title: ‘“ Caught by the Tide." Jeff glanced 
at the pages till he reached the last, then his eyes rounded 
with surprise. Under tho last line of heavy, slap-dash 
handwriting was the author's signature—T. J. HARLOCK. 

'" When did he give vou this ? "' 

“ I purposely didn't show it you before, because I wanted 
to see what you'd think of it when it was finished," Teal 
cried. '* I did it myself." 

it ¥ou whe 1t" 

'" Yes, and a pretty old job it's 
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been. I had to roast all the sheets, 
and the envelope, over that stove s A 
down in the boot-room to Ss ‘ 
make them look vener- / 20! 
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* Plum took his watch from his pocket and waited. ‘ Now !’ he barked.” 


(See page 197.) 


though I says it myself, I think that’s jolly well done." 

* Was he ever caught by the tide, and stranded half-way 
up a cliff all night ? ” 

“Not that I know of," chuckled Teal. “The story’s 
founded on something that. a relative of mine once did, but 
I thought it was just the sort of thing you might imagine 
would have happened to Harlock when he was fooling 
round at the scaside.”’ 

“ Well, you've taken me in," admitted Jeff. 
hadn't told me, I should have thought you'd seen Harlock 
again, and he'd given you this to read." 

** Oh, it wasn't intended for you; it’s for friend Arling. 
He'll swallow it like a pearl-coated pill." 

“ What on earth d'you mean to do ? " 

With evident satisfaction at his own ingenuity, Teal 
proceeded to explain his scheme. 

“It flashed into my head when we were talking down 
in the cloak-room on Wednesday evening," he began. “I 
happened to know that a piece of the skirting-board in 
Millar's study has come loose, and this priceless document 


“Tf you | 


is going to be secretly pushed down out of sight between 
the skirting-board and the wall. Anon, to the astonishment 
of the whole school, it will be discovered, and, of course, 
Millar will pass it on to the person to whom it's addressed." 

“To Arling ? ” l = 

‘“ To the editor of the school magazine. Now, PTH bet 
you two to one, that, even if Arling doesn't publish it in 
full, he'll put a paragraph about it in his notes—‘ Interesting 
Discovery,’ or something of that sort. Of course, we shall 
lie low till it's in print, then we'll break the news gently 
that he's been spoofed. Yo ho! what price *‘ Weeping 
Willow’? He'll- find there are other ways of pulling 
people’s legs besides writing funny poems.”’ l 

Jeff laughed, then pondered for a moment 
before giving his opinion of the scheme. __ 

“ But, look here," he began; "the first 
question will be who found the rotten thing, 
and, when Arling hears it was you or me, 
' he'll smell a rat at once; I'm sure he will.” 

|. * Very likely he would, but I don't intend 

that you or I shall find it. We'll do tho 
hiding, then we must set another man on 
the job. My cousin, Ted Grove, would bo 
just the man. He'd keep his mouth shut, 
and enjoy the joke. What's more, you 
could trust him to do it without a smile on 
his face. He'd wander into No. 17, and 
have a chat with Millar; then he'd notice 
the skirting-board was loose. He'd say ho 
thought he could mend it, and, fiddling about, 
he'd suddenly discover the lost treasure." 

, “ There’s oné mistake you've made— you've 
put * Mercury,’ instead of * Chronicle.’ ”’ 

“My good chap—that’s what you might 
call the finishing touch. Twenty years ago. 
in Harlock's time, the magazine was called 
the * Mercury ' ; then it stopped publication 
for a time, and, when the mag. was revived, 
they called it the ‘Chronicle.’ ”’ 

“I must say you do things thoroughly,” 

- chuckled Jeff. ‘‘ I wonder if Arling will think 

itgenuine."  — M | l 

"I can't for the life of me see why he 
shouldn't. It would. be found in what's 
known to have been Harlock's study, and 
it’s the sort of thing he might have written. 
Besides, if it does miss fire, we're no worse 
off. Noone would know it was our doing.” 

** When d'you mean to hide it ? "' 

“We must do it soon. I heard Millar 
saying something about getting that board 
m»nded. We'll hide the treasure this 
evening. Millar always goes to the reading- 

room after tea, and stays there till the bell rings for prep.” 

Jeff pondered for a moment, but found he had no fresh 
suggestion to make.  - 

'" Very well," he said, “Ill be hanging about here in 
my study. I'll wait till you come along." 

Teal lingered a fow minutes, giving scraps of information 
he had recently culled from a magazine article on famous 
literary forgeries. He was proud of * Caught by the Tide," 
and evidently considered it equal to any of Chatterton’s 
counterfeit documents, or the spurious ballads palmed off 
by Robert Surtees on Sir Walter Scott. 

“ A thing of this sort needs a bit of doing," chuckled 
Teal, as he slipped the envelope into his pocket. “It's 
not like sticking a can of water on the top of a chap’s door. 
It ought to show there are other brainy people in the place 
besides the editor of the poor old ' Chronicle. " . 

Left to himself, for a time Jeff found it difficult to bring 
his thoughts back to the letter he had been writing. 

"What & lark if Arling really believes the thing's 
genuine," he mused. / ** Even-if-he,doesn't, he can't turn 


, 
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the laugh on us. There'll be nothing to show that Teal 
or I had anything to do with it, and, for his own sake, 
Grove won’t give us away.’ 

Nothing of interest happened during the afternoon. As 
soon as tea was over, Jeff slipped off to his study, and waited 
there for nearly ten minutes before his fellow-conspirator 
appeared, 

'" I wanted to make sure that Millar had settled down in 
the reading-room," explained Teal. ‘‘ The old mule would 
stand talking to someone till I reckoned it was no use 
hanging about any longer. Come on—it's all clear." 

The speaker took a step 
toward the door, then paused, 
remembering something else 
he wished to say. 

" By the way, Millar’s got 
an old print called ‘The 
Soldier’s Fare- 
well,’ which he 
thinks is worth 
something,and 
I asked if I 
might step in 
sometime to 
have a look at 
it. If, by any 
chance, he 
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“A chirp of ' Right-O ! ' came across the gravel." 


should turn up, and happen to see us coming out of his 
study, I shall say 1 took you in with me to have a look at 
the picture.” - 

A cautious peep showed that the corridor was empty ; 
a murmur of voices came from a distant study, but not a 
soul was in sight. The conspirators slipped noiselessly 
across the passage, and entered No. 17. 

‘“ Here we are then," murmured Teal, as he turned up 
the :gas. 

The study furniture was of the usual kind, though, in 
addition to the bookcase provided by the school authorities, 
was one constructed by Millar himself out of boards and 
box-cord. It hung suspended from a stout hook driven 
into the wall. Teal moved towards it, then went down 
on his knees, at the same time drawing the envelope from 
his inside pocket. 

“ This is where we'll stick it—oh, bother ! ” 

“ What's the matter ? " whispered Jeff. 

“Why, the silly ass has had this skirting-board mended 
—must have had it done some time to-day. It’s fixed 
back firm against the wall. You couldn't slip a single sheet 
of paper down behind it.” 

Teal rose to his feet, his face flushed with vexation. 
The whole scheme appeared to have been wrecked, and it 
was maddening to think that all the time he had spent in 
manufacturing the bogus MS. had been thrown away. 
A hurried examination of the skirting-board all round the 
room revealed no loose piece behind which the envelope 
could be hidden. 

‘ Shall we stick it behind the cupboard ? " suggested Jeff. 

** Oh, that’s no good," snapped Teal; ‘‘ that cupboard’s 
been moved heaps of times since Harlock's day. 
twig at once it was a plant.” 

For a few seconds the speaker stood staring round the 
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room, then, as he raised his head, his eyes fell on the wooden 
trap in the ceiling. 

"My word," he muttered, 
up there, under the roof.” 

“ But how will you get it down again r^ 

Oh, Vil think of some excuse," answered Teal im- 
patiently.‘ I’m not sure if it isn't a better place, after all, 
than behind that skirting-board. It's just the sort of wild 
place Harlock might have chosen to keep some of his papers. 
Yes, that's what we'll do—look alive ! " 

The table was pushed a few feet nearer the window, and 
a chair placed upon it to serve as a ladder. Conscious of 
being more athletic than his companion, Jeff took it upon 
himself to scramble aloft. It required a good hard thump 
of his fist to raise the trap, and he was half-blinded with 
a cloud of dust. He bent down to take the envelope, then 
steadied himself, and reached up to complete the task. 
Holding the Harlock's long-lost MS. in his left hand, he 
raised the wooden door a second time with his right. 

“ Don’t shove it in too far," whispered Teal. *'Let it 
lie just " 

The rest of the caution was never uttered. Exactly 
what happened Jeff himself never clearly understood till 
later. He heard a rrack, and the next instant found 
himself falling. To save himself, he took a blind leap, 
misjudged the distance, came into violent contact with the 
hanging bookcase, and brought it down bodily from the 
wall. The whole thing collapsed in an avalanche of boards 
and books. Landing with his feet entangled in this 
wreckage, Jeft fell backwards, and over went the table with 
a crash. From first to last, the noise was like that of some 
vessel grounding on a coral reef. 

“My aunt!” gasped Teal. 
done." 

The study ‘certainly presented a different appearance 
from what it had a moment ago; anyone might have 
imagined that a bomb had exploded ; books and over- 
turned furniture littered the floor. 

“I eouldn't help it," growled Jeff, rubbing a bruised 
shoulder as he rose to his feet. ‘‘ That confounded chair 
gave way." ! 

“ We'd better—— " began Teal. 

The door suddenly opened, and on the threshold stood 
Millar, gazing into his sanctum with a look of horrified 
amazement. He was a stout, round-faced individual, and 
wore glasses. á 

" What on earth are you fellows doing ? " he gasped. 

“We just came in to have a look at ‘The Soldier's 
Farewell," " said Teal hurriedly. : 

“The soldier's grandmother ! " cried Millar, who was 
hardly likely to accept this explanation for the scene of 
havoc before him. * Why should you rag my study ? 
What have you been doing to that bookcase ? I’m not 
going to stand this—not likely ! " 

“Pm awfully sorry. Millar, old chap, it was really quite 
an accident," protested Jeff. *'I stood on that chair, and 
the beastly thing gave way. As I fell I grabbed hold of 
the bookcase.” 

** You've no right to jump on my chairs. That one's had 
a game leg for a long time, and now you've smashed it." 

“ Well, “Tl pay the carpenter to mend it,” cried Jeff 
desperately. * TIl take it to him in the morning.’ 

‘And we'll get you a fresh hook for these shelves,’ 
added Teal. ‘‘ I swear we never meant to pull them down. 
Come on, Elston."' ; 

“I never heard of such a thing," complained Millar. 
'* I tell a fellow he may look at a picture, and he comes in 
and wrecks the whole place. Hemember, you've got to 
have the chair mended, Elston, and see the carpenter makes 
a decent job of it.” 

Having stacked the books in an orderly pile against the 
wall, and renewed their promises to repair all damage 
done, Jeff and Teal were glad to retreat into the corridor. 

“I say," began the latter in a hurried whisper, *' what 
became of it—the envelope, I mean ? ”’ 

“ Why, I stuck it in the roof just, as I was falling.” 

“ Well, there it * have to IQ Reese Teal. 


“that’s the place; stick it 


“Just look what you've 
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no good setting Grove to get it down; Millar would guess 
at once how it got there. All my trouble gone for nothing. 
You might have had the sense to make sure that chair was 
sound before you stood on it, Elston.” 

Jeff retired io his study, and remained there till bedtime, 
never once showing his nose outside the door. He was 
riled with the failure of the plot, and angry with Teal for 
trying to saddle him with the blame. It was to be hoped 
that Millar would not complain to the prefects that his 
study had been “ ragged.” 

“What a frost!” muttered Jeff. 
luck ! " 

He had finished his prep., when he fancied he heard 
mufHed peals of laughter. Not feeling in a mood to join 
in whatever fun was going, he stayed where he was, and so 
for the time remained in blissful ignorance of what had 
caused such merriment further down the corridor. 

It was not until the following morning that he learnt 
what had happened. On entering his study he was sur- 
prised to find, lying on the table, a large envelope, which 
bore the mystifying inscription : 

Messrs. ErLsTON & TEAL, 
Literary Agents. 

“ What on earth is this ? ” he muttered. 

He tore open the package. It contained the bogus MS., 
to which was attached a note from Arling. 


“What rotten bad 


“The Editor of the * Chronicle’ presents his compliments to 
Messrs. Elston and Teal, and regrets that he cannot make 
use of Mr. T. J. Harlock’s interesting little article, ‘ Caught 
by the Tide.’ As at least twenty years have elapsed since 
the incident itself happened, it is feared that the modern 
reading public would consider it a little out of date. 


“The Editor suggests that next time Messrs. Elston and 
Teal have a MS. to offer him, they should forward it in the 
usual way, and not post it in the roof.” i 


Jeff collapsed limply into a chair with a look of mingled 
astonishment and dismay. 
“ How on earth did he get hold of it ? " he gasped. 
i * k * * 


Seated on his study table, Millar was talking to a friend 
named Frome. 

"I eouldn't think what those two beggars had been 
doing," chuckled Millar. “I just happened to lean back 
in my chair when I'd finished my prep. work, and, glancing 
up to the ceiling, I noticed a triangular patch on the trap- 
door. I stuck my chair on the table, and climbed up to 
have a closer look.” 

“ And what was it ? " inquired Frome. 

“ Why, the corner of a big envelope. I fetched it down 
and saw that it was addressed to the Editor of the Aberford 
Mercury. I took it to Arling, and, of course, when he saw 
tl at absurd article supposed to have been written by 
Harlock, and heard what I had to say about it, he twigged 
the little game."' 

“ I suppose Elston must have fallen just when he was 
shoving the letter through the trap, and so left part of the 
envelope sticking out ? "' 

'* That’s it, and they meant to get me or someone else to 
find it, in the hope that Arling would think it was genuine, 
and stick it in the magazine.” 

Frome laughed, then shrugge: his shoulders. 

* Just like Teal," he murmured ; '* but I shouldn't have 
thought a man like Elston would have been such an ass 
as to do a thing of that kind." 


CHAPTER XI. 


A TIME 


>, I ugam H1? bs would have gone well 


he mee the great men of the 
Ke study corridor could have 
kept the story of the bogus 
MS. to themselves, but it 
was not long before a some- 
what highly-coloured report 
of what had happened was 
going round the school. 
Possibly Millar was to 
blame for the leakage. 
Feeling that he had scored 
off Elston by forcing him 
to get the game-legged 
chair mended, Millar could 
not refrain from giving an 
account of the incident to 
. his cousin, P. S. Whitney, 
in the Fifth, and Whitnev 
passed it on with some 
humorous touches of his 
own. 

The story soon mm with the result that, in a manner 
much to be deplored, strife was onee more kindled in the 
Upper Fourth. 

On Wednesday, during the quarter of an hour's break in 
morning school, Plum, Arling II, and Latimer, were 
standing in the box-room, examining a small hand camera, 
which the last-named had received as a birthday present 
from an aunt. 

“Tt lcoks a jolly good one," said Plum. “ But you 
can't do much with a camera at this time of tho year." 

"I know," sighed Latimer. .*'Of course, it's awfully 
good of her, and I don't want to seem ungrateful, but she’s 
like that—my aunt is, I mean. She's the sort of person 
who gives you a pair of bathing * wings ' at Christinas. Still, 


thero's a reel of film in it, so I don't see why I shouldn’ t 
try a time-exposure.”’ 


A NEW YEAR WISH. 
` May 1923 assist you to “come out 
on top” 


EXFOSURE. 


“ Ought to be able to do that all right," said Arling 
confidently. “Why, they take photos for the illustrated 
papers all the year round. Have a try after school, and 
we'll help." 

A strident clanging of the big bell put an end to the 
conversation, and a few moments later the three friends 
mingled with the herd of form-mates thronging into their 
clas=-room for a resumption of work. As luck would have 
it, Mr. Pawle lingered in the corridor, talking to Mr. Routh. 


Felix took up his pen, then, becoming aware of the master’s 


absence, seized the opportunity to leave his seat and bestow 
a stick of chocolate on the faithful Jake. As he dashed 
back, he brushed against the desk in front. of his own, and 
knocked a book off it on to the floor. 

“ Here, just mind what you're doing, Elston,” snapped 
Arling II, as he stooped to pick up his text-book. “ You 
dash about as if you imagine yourself Harlock when he 
was caught by the tide.” 

The altercation which followed was, of necessity, carried 
on in low tones, and with frequent glances cast in the 
direction of the class-room door, which was standing ajar. 

“ What's the matter now ?” snarled Felix. 

“ Don't knock my books about." 

“ I couldn't help it, you fool." 

“Yes, you could. You think, because your brother 
goes tearing-down book-shelves in another man's study, 
you can do the same sort of thing here—but you can't. 
We showed you we weren’t going to allow ragging in the 
elass-room when we squashed your Badminton foolery.”’ 

This last assertion brought. Brigson into the fray. 

' You stopped it—you little tadpole ! Td like to see you 
stop me doing anything.” 

‘Well, it has been stopped, " asserted Latimer. 

“Pah! Td start playing now if T had the shuttlecock, D 
declared Jake, biting off a piece of checolate with a look of 
defiance. 

“Tf you think " began Arling. 
“If you think you'te going to)start slanging me for 
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nothing,” interrupted Felix, '' you'll get the surprise of your 
life, my friend." 

** A surprise like ' Caught by the Tide,' " sneered Plum. 

Felix drew in a long breath, intending to pour a broadside 
into Plum, but, before à word could be spoken, Mr. Pawle, 
with his gown ballooning behind him, swept into the room, 
and silence fell upon the class. 

The fact that the sun was still shining brightly at middle- 
day prompted Latimer to lose no time in testing his new 
camera. Shortly after the morning's work was ended, he 
sallied forth into the quad, accompanied by Plum and 
Arling II, the latter carrying a small wooden packing- 
case, which was to serve instead of a tripod. What know- 
ledge of photography they shared botween them was so 
small that, if shown in figures, the sum total would have 
been a number prefixed by a decimal point. 

“ You ought to get the sun behind, you," said Plum. 
"'That means you can't take the Big School. You'd 
better take the gym." . 

“ Be sure you turn on the tap for timoe-exposure," 
cautioned Arling. ‘‘ Look here, you d better have a figure 
in the picture, so I'll go over 
and stand by the gvm., about 
the middle of that wall. You 
collar hold of this box, Plum.” 

The speaker raced off; 
while the other two prepared 
to take the view. An 
inclination to wobble on the 
part of the packing-case was 


under it for support ; the 
camera was then laid upon it, 
and aimed carefully in the 
desired direction. 

* How long d'you think we 
ought to give it ? " inquired 
Latimer. 

“Oh, I'd give it plenty of 
time," replied Plum vaguely. 
“The light isn't as strong 
now as it is in summer. I 
should say half -a -minute 
wouldn't be too long.” 

“Tell me when you're 
ready," came from Arling, who 
had pushed his cap back off his 
brow, and was practising a 
genial expression. 

“When it’s time-exposure, 
the shutter stays open till I 
press the trigger & second 
time, doesn't it ? " inquired 
Latimer. | 

“That’s right," returned 
Plum. “PHN keep the time. 
When I say ‘Now!’ then 
start her off, and I'll tell you 
when. to stop. Ready, 
Arling ? " 

A chirp of “Right O!” 
came across the gravel. Plum 
took his watch from his pocket, 
and waited for the second- 
hand to reach the figure sixty. 

“Now?!” he barked. 


Latimer pressed the trigger, and, as he did so, Felix 
Elston raced out of the basement doorway into the quad. 
He failed to notice the two photographers, his attention 
being attracted by the lonely figure of Arling 11, whose 
benign expression and consequential attitude riled the 
beholder as being some new form of ** swank.” 

" YQu look as if you're standing up against that wall 
waiting to be shot," jeered Felix. *'Good job if someone 
would come along with a gun." 

Arling remained silent ; it seemed as if he diy laine d to 


Morgan unfeeling] 
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make any reply. He neither moved his head. nor changed 
his expression. Stung by such treatment, ‘Felix galloped 
across the ~ravel, and grabbed his enemy by the arm. 

“ Yes, my boy, I haven't forgotten what you said just 
before Pawle came into the classroom ! ” 

It was not until the grip had tightened on his arm that 
Arling moved, then he did so with a sudden and furious 
display of energy which astonished his assailant. 

“Get 4—WAY !” hissed Arling, at the same time 
whirling Felix nearly off his feet, and bumping him hard 
against the brick wall of the gym. “Get away, you 
idiot ! ” 

Yells of rage 
and = conster- 
nation came 
from Latimer 
and Plum; 
with some 
wild intention 
of dragging 
both com- 
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* ' Serves you jolly well right if you've cracked your skull,’ cried 


y." (See page 198.) 


batants out of range of the camera, they dashed across 
the intervening space and joined in the fray. As Latimer 
pulled one way and Plum another, they frustrated each 
other's efforts, and, before they discovered the need for 
both to drag in the same direction, Brigson and Jake came 
forth from the basement to enjoy the fresh air and sunshine. 

“ Hullo, just look at that ! " exclaimed Brigson. ‘‘ Those 
three blighters are scragging Elston. Come on, we'll stop 
that, jolly quick ! " 

Three seconds later the spot where Arling had stood to 
bo photographed had become the scene of what looked 
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like a frenzied attempt on the part of five boys to tear 
Felix limb from limb. . 

“ Let him go!” roared Brigson. 

** Oh, you cad ! " gasped Plum, as someone's knee came 
into violent contact with the lowest button of his waistcoat. 
“That’s not fair." 

In the meantime, two boys, as they trotted in quick 
succession acros; the quad, had been attracted by the sight 
of a camera, apparently lying derelict. Each in turn 
picked up the machine, looked to see if there was a name 
on it, and set it down at a fresh angle on the packing-case. 
Finally, Dawkin, a mere babe in the lowest form, ambled 
along, and, seeing a camera left for anyone who chose to 
meddle with, calmly lifted it from the box and began to 
make experiments with the view-finder. 

Twirling round in the mélée, Latimer'a line of vision was 
for à moment directed across the quad. Instantly he lost. 
All interest in the fray, and, with & wrench, tore himsclf 
o ıt of th» grasp of Brigson. 

“You little beast, I'll break your neck!” 
Latimer. 

His dash in the direction of the small boy was mistaken 
by Brigson for an attempt to escape. Brigson promptly 
gave chase. Plum, Jake, and Arling II, all followed, 
while Felix lingered only long enough to pick up the cap 
which had been torn from his head in the last spasm of the 
struggle. 

The action of the infant Dawkin could never afterwards 
be clearly explained. Seeing a pack of human wolves 
galloping towards him, apparently thirsting for his blood, 
ho put down tho camera (this time upturned to the sky), 
and fled. Like a startled rabbit, and with Latimer at his 
heels, he sped across the gravel, dashed through the open 
door of the Big School, and, finding no place of refuge in 
the vestibule, he darted wildly up the staircase leading to 
the gallery. The chase never faltered for a moment. As 
Latimer plunged through the doorway, Brigson’s feet were 
clattering on the stone steps, while Plum, Jake, and Arling 
II all reached the poreh an instant later. Felix was the 
last. to enter the vestibule, and he had hardly done so when 
the whole hunt came pouring back down the gallery stairs. 


shrieked 


So headlong was the rush that Felix was sent spinning, - 


and a firework seemed to go off before his eves as his head 
came into violent contact with the oak wainscoting. 

A moment later, as he rose unsteadily to his feet, heavy 
footsteps pounded down the stairs, and Morgan appeared, 
boiling with wrath. He had been making some plan of the 
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seating accommodation in the gallery, in view of an 
approaching school concert, when this mob of unruly 
youngsters had suddenly come ragging up the stairs, and, 
on catching sight of the prefect, had retired in wild con- 
fusion. 

' Serves you jolly well right if you've cracked your 
skull," cried Morgan unfeelingly. “I thought, by the 
sound, that one of you had done a cartwheel down these 
stairs." 

The offender stood slowly “ marking time," with both 
hands clasped to the back of his head. 

“Stand still ! " commanded Morgan. 
all come rushing up into this gallery ? ” 

“ I don't know," murmured Felix, himself beginning to 
wonder why they had all stampeded across the quad. 

“ Oh, you don't know ! " scoffed the prefect. '* I suppose 
you were just blown in by the wind, like autumn leaves ? ” 

Felix felt it Was useless to offer this as an excuse. 

“ Haven't you been told that you aren't allowed to play 
about up in that gallery ? ” 

** Oh—er—yes," stammered Felix, who realised that to 
sav that he himself had not even reached the foot of the 
stairs would be futile. 

"I don't know if you imagine that this place is the 
merry jungle, and you're the big bull-ape," continued the 
senior with increasing severity. `“ You seem to be growing 
rather too fond of kicking up rows. Not so very long ago 
I found you sitting on top of the lockers, conducting a 
cats’ concert in the Upper Fourth class-room. You'd better 
be careful. I've a jolly good mind to put you down for an 
impot; I should if you hadn't bashed your head, and so 
given yourself something to go on with.” 

“Thanks ! " murmured Felix, edging towards the door. 
“I swear I won't do it again.” 

“ Well, just remember this, young Elston, if ever I find 
vou raising Cain again, I shall give your name to the senior 
prefect, and you know what that means." 

Felix knew quite well—it meant a whacking. 

'* Oh, I don't want to kiek up rows,” he protested, as he 
skipped out into the porch. “It wasn't my fault this 


time—really, it wasn't." 
* * * * 


[11 


“Why did you 


** [ tried one shot, but am afraid it isn't a great success," 
wrote Latimer, in a letter of thanks to his aunt for the 
camera. ‘I think it’s a bit over-exposed.” 

The print enclosed in the envelope confirmed this state- 
ment; it looked like a picture of the plague of darkness. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


BRAVE 


HE failure of the lost MS. plot did not bring 
Jeffrey Elston to a more reasonable frame of 
mind; its effect was rather the reverse. He 
was vexed, and mortified, and inclined to regard 

Teal as responsible for the fiasco. 

"I knew it was a rotten scheme,” said Jeff to himself, 
“but the chap would carry it through. Consequence is, 
I've made a fool of myself.’ 

Burge was of the same opinion, and did not hesitate to 
speak his mind. 

“ Look here, Elston, you are a silly ass," he said frankly. 
“Why can't. you forget that stupid poem in last term's 
Chronicle? You must be a poor sport if you can’t take a 
jore, and that’s all it was.’ 

“ Well, that bogus article was only a joke," answered 
Jeff doggedly. | ** Arling likes to poke fun at other people, 
but he's enraged if anvone attempts to spring a joke on 
him in return. I shall have my uncle nagging at me for 
hours at Christmas about that ‘winning wide,’ and all 
Arling's fault. If ho makes things unpleasant for me, he's 
going to got soine of it back." 


, 
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'" As I told you before, you'd much better drop it,” 
advised Burge. ‘You would if you heard what the 
fellows say about you." 

Jeff could well imagine what kind of remarks were being 
made behind his back. The whole Sixth Form had rocked 
with laughter over Millar's discovery of the forged MS., and 
dwellers in the study corridor were inclined to sharpen 
their wits on the authors of the plot. ‘* Mind the tide," 
and ‘Don’t post any more letters in the roof," were 
pleasantries constantly shouted after them. Under ordinary 
circumstances Jeff would have been prepared to bandy 
chaff with anyone, but in this case he found himself at a 
loss to think of any smart. retort to fire back at his tor- 
mentors, and, to escape their attacks, he marched off, 
and once more sought the society of his companion in 
distress. For half-an-hour they discussed tho faults 
and failings of first one member of the Sixth and then 
another. 

“ There's one thing those fellows don’t know,” 
“They little think we've really seen and spoken to 
Harlock.” 


said: Teal.: 


* 
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“ No," murmured Jeff, “ I was thinking of him yesterday, 
when I happened to catch sight of those two names, Fox and 
Hunter, on one of the old Honours Boards, in the Big 
School." 

"Id like to see him again," laughed Teal. ‘ The 
chap's down on his luck, and d'you know, I think it rather 
pleased him to tell us who he really was." 

" We'll stroll down the road after morning school," 
replied Jeff. ‘* There’s just a chance we might catch sight 
of him." 

This time the errand proved successful, for Harlock was 
found weeding the drive just inside Mr. Yapton’s gates. 


seen it. 


that particular slog of mine has been remembered. 
twenty years, it'll be said the ball went over one of the elms at the 
far end of the next field ! ” 

The speaker sat silent for a few moments, chuckling to himself. 

"I wasn’t the only bright specimen," he continued. 
was Ned Oswald, for instance-—I wonder what's become of him ? 
We had an 
one morning Oswald put the fiz-jig part of a Seidlitz powder in 
troker's big ink-pot. 
Laugh 

One story followed another, some more amazing that any which had 
been handed down from one school generation to another. 

" Boys aren't as reckless now—they’re more civilised," said Harlock. 
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" Hullo ! " he cried cheerfully. “ I was wondering if 
you'd decided to cross me off your visiting list after hearing 
the secret of my past." 

'* We've got to be careful, because of your guv'nor," said 
Jeff, with a nod in the direction of the house. “ There'd 
be a row if we were seen loitering about his premises." 

“ Oh, you needn't fear that," was the reply. ‘‘ The old 
chap's still confined to his room. Look here, come inside 
the lodge and we'll have a yarn.” 

There seemed little or no risk in accepting the invita- 
tion, and a moment later the two boys were seated in the 
lodge kitchen. Harlock perched himself on the table. 

' This makes me feel almost as if I were 
hack in one of the old studies again," he 
declared. “I clean forget I’m getting an 
old man when I'm with you fellows.” 

"Oh, you aren't old," laughed Teal. 

* “Tsay, tell us something about yourself— 

when you were at the school, I mean. I 

suppose it's true you made that leap ? 

Whatever induced you to do it ? ” 

"Oh, yes; it's true, right enough,” 
retorted Harlock, with a twinkle in his 
eyes. "But I shouldn't like to try it 
now. I can't say why I did it ; the 
thought struck me that it could be done, 
and at it I went. I was like that when I 
was a boy—-do any mad thing that came 
into my head. Hey, but those were good 
old days!” 

" What about the display of fireworks 
when you left ? " prompted Jeff. 

“ Ho, ho! so that's remembered, is it ; 
but it wasn't much of a display—-only one 
rocket. You see, I went by the oarly train, 
not long before Christmas, when the 
mornings were dark. I could show you the 
spot now where I fixed that rocket, with a 
good long slow-match made of touch-paper. 
I touched it off just before I got into the 
cab, and we hadn't reached the end of the 

drive before up she went. I believe old Dr. Raymond 
imagined that a meteor had burst over the school; but 
I'd told some of my pals what I meant to do, and you 
should have heard the cheers. I don't suppose anyone 
had such & send-off, before or since." 

‘And did you once hit a ball over the big oak by the 
pavilion ? ” | 

“Oh, no; it dropped into the tree, but the funny thing 
was it got stuck in a fork of the branches, and they had 
to get a fresh ball to finish the match. "That's why I suppose 
In another 


“ There 
under-master in those days called Stroker, and 


Talk about a geyser—you should just have 
—] tell you the tears ran down my face.” 


savage fighting behind those fives-courts, 
Boys are kinder now, 
They'd think 


“I’ve seen some real 
and it’s a good thing that’s gone out of fashion. 
more humane; still, | don't think they're as daring. 
twice before risking their necks as we used to. 

" [don't think many boys would do what I once did. It was a good 
bit worse than that jump, though it seems to have been forgotten. 
You know that, at this end of the junior part of your playing.field, 
there's a brick wall. Just where it's built there's a hollow in the 
ground like a miniature valley, so the middle of the wall is much higher 
than it is at either end. It must be—what ?—close on fifteen feet in: 
the centre." | 

Teal nodded to show that he knew the spot referred to.» 


“ [t was little short of a miracle that he kept 


his balance. A loose brick had fallen away.” 
(Sce page 200.) 
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"There's a big garden on the other side," went on 
Harlock. “ I don't know who lives there now, but in my 
time it was a family named Claris. When their eldest son 
came of age, they gave a party, and in the evening they let 
off somo fireworks and burnt a lot of coloured fire. Oswald 
and I saw the glare, and thought we'd like to have a closer 
view of what was going on. We slipped out, ran across 
tho field, and climbed on to one end of this wall we're talking 
about. Well, the firework display finished almost as soon 
as we got there, and, to cut a long story short, some silly 
fancy took me to tell Oswald I'd walk along the top of that 
wall; and so I did. It was dark, mind you, but I walked 
from end to end, though it’s a pretty big drop when you get 
near the middle." 

Jeff wondered, for a moment, if the story had come to an 
end. He had expected something much more thrilling. 
Compared with that reckless leap from the terrace embank- 
ment, this exploit seemed rather paltry. 

“ Yes, we were a reckless lot, some of us, in those old 
days," chuckled Harlock. ‘ I'll venture to say there's no 
boy at the school now who'd walk along the top of that wall." 

“ Oh, I think I shouldn't mind doing it,” said Jeff. 

“ Not you—not in the dark, and walking upright. Of 
course,if you were to straddle the wall, and go along like 
a frog jumping, it would be a different thing." 

Whatever were his faults, Jeff had never been a braggart, 
and it nettled him to feel that his words had been regarded 
as mere “ gassing.” 

“ Look here ! " he cried impetuously. “Pl undertake 
to walk along the top of that wall, and do it after dark. 
You'll have to take my word for it, but I'll tell you honestly 
if I go down on my hands and knees, or if I funk it alto- 
gether.” 

‘No, no; don't you be so foolish ; you might fall and 
becak your neck, ‘i laughed Harlock. *' Hullo! there's the 
bell for me to go to the house for my dinner. PH just pop out 
to the gate, and let you know if there’s anyone in the road." 

The coast proved to be clear, and, a few seconds later, 
the two boys were walking at & brisk pace back to the 
school. 

* I say, did you really mean what you said about that 
wall ? " asked Teal. 

* Of course T did. To tell you the truth, it riled me the 
way he seeined to imagine that, nowadays, fellows have no 
pluck. I can't think why he made such a fuss about 
walking along that wall. It's quite easy. I'll do it to- 
night." 

Teal seemed inclined to pour cold water on the project, 
but his lack of sympathy only made Jeff more than ever 
determined to uphold the honour of the '' Present." He 
began at once to think out minor details. Bearing in mind 
the fact that ‘“‘ lock-up ” in the winter was at five o'clock, 
he had to decide how he meant to get out and in again 
without unfastening a door, and a good part of his 
free time that afternoon was devoted to perfecting his 
plans. Soon after tea he entered Teal’s study, with a 
hockey-club in his hand, and a bundle of some kind hidden 
beneath his coat. On this side of the corridor, it should be 
said, the study windows were not more than ten feet from 
the ground. 

“Look at this," said Jefi. “I made it out of some 
box-cords I found down in the boot-room." 

Opening his coat he produced a short length of knotted 
rope, one end of which he proceeded to fasten round the 
centre of the hockey-club. 
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" Now, I'll just tell you what I want you to do," he 
continued. ‘“ Of course, I can drop to the ground, but it’s 
when I get back I shall want a lift. I'll chuck up a pebble 
to let you know I'm there, then you'd better lock your door. 
Drop me the rope, and put this stick across the bottom of 
the window frame. It’s tough stuff, and it'll stand the 
strain. I shan't need the rope when I'm high enough to 
reach the sill.” 

"I shouldn't do it," growled Teal. ‘It’s not worth 
while. Tell Harlock you changed your mind." 

“ Get away," returned Jeff testily. ‘‘ I helped you with 
your scheme, now you've got to give me a hand in return.” 

The rubber-soled shoes he was wearing made no sound 
as he ran cautiously round the school buildings. Once 
in the playing-field he felt safe, and sprinted across the 
Junior ground at top speed. He headed for the nearest 
corner, and, on reaching it, paused to take breath. 

Though moonless, the night was clear; and, when he 
had hoisted himself up to his starting point, he could see 
the top of the wall running away for some distance in 
front of him like a straight narrow pathway, lost at last 
in the gloom. Jeff stepped out feeling quite confident 
that he could perform the feat, and it was not until he 
was nearly half-way across that there began to steal upon 
him an unpleasant fecling of being a long way from tho 
ground. 

The night was very still. Up at the school, the window 
of one of the music rooms must have been open, for he 
could hear quite plainly the far-off tinkle of a piano. 
Forcing himself not to look down he moved on half-a-dozen 
steps, then found himself in difficulties. 

“Hang it! I didn't bargain for this," he muttered. 

In Harlock's day, the path had, no doubt, been clear, 
but now for some distance, the summit of the wall was 
covered with ivy. 

“I shall have to be jolly careful what I'm about," he 
thought. 

It was rather like venturing along a narrow ledge of 
weed-covered rock at the seaside. Feeling with his toe 
to make sure of his foothold, he advanced a pace, then 
another, wishing now that he had taken Teal's advice. Now 
one more step— — 

" Yup!” he gasped. 

It was little short of a miracle that he kept his balance. 
A loose brick had fallen away ; down it went into the 
darkness on the garden-side of the wall, a hideous crash 
of glass telling that it had smashed through the top of a 
cucumber-frame. This mishap proved the last straw for 
Jeff's overstrung nerves; he cared for nothing now but 
his own safety. Stooping cautiously, with both hands 
he grasped the wall, then allowed his feet to fall on either 
side. All out of breath, he bent forward till the upper 
part of his body rested on the ivy-covered bricks. _ 

‘Great Scott ! he panted, ‘“‘ I might have come down 
on that glass, and cut my throat. 1 wonder what those 
folks will say when they find the frame’s smashed.” * 

He began to drag himself along the wall, feeling every 
moment that a whole block of masonry would give way 
beneath him. All at once he raised himself with a jork, 
and sat motionless. 

“What’s that ? " he gasped. 

The rustle of the ivy lcaves as he pushed his way.through 
them had been sounding in his ears, yet ho felt sure a voice 
had called his name— 

-© Elston!” 


(To be COREE 


“Gone Furrin! E 


S "llows 'e's wandered furrin—but th’ ’ome-folks doent 
l | forget'en ! 
'Is picter's on th’ table in a frame. 
An', tho' their lives bo lonesome like, within their 
prayers they eten, 
A always smile at mention o! !is name! 
Tri baint so purty now "e can't a'sce their booty ; ; 
wre sims a lackin’ noto in linnet’s song. 


But mother sez to Dad, ‘Th’ bye be doin’ of 'is dooty, 
An’ us must bide contented 'ome along ! " 


An' Dad sez 'ow 'e's proud of 'en—then sces th' postman 


comin’, 
An’ somethin’ starts a’cheerin’ in their 'earts. 
As down th’ garden-pathway there, th’ old feet start a’runnin’, 
To get that letter come from furrin parts! 
LILLIAN..GARD, 
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Notes for the Coin and Curio Collector, the Amateur Bench-worker 


PRINTING PHOTOGRAPHS ON 

SILK OR SATIN. 
Ir you have some crisp and contrasty 
negatives with clear shadows and bright 
high lights, a delightful use can be made 
of these by taking prints on silk or satin, 
for various ornamental uses in the way 
of presents. If you are clever, a dozen 
ways in which such photo-prints can be 
used will at once suggest themselves to 
you—covering blotters or boxes, eto., 
and such prints always carry with them 
& live personal interest, both to the 
producer and the recipient. Jt is an 
easy process, too, giving rich red-brown 
printe, and is well within the reach of 
. everyone who is familiar with the elements 
of the photographic art.- The silk or 
satin must, of course, first be sensitised 
before it can be printed upon, and a fine 
close-grained material naturally gives the 
fullest details and the best pictorial 
result. 

Mix to a thin paste with cold water 
360 grains of arrowroot, taking care that 
this is absolutely free of lumps; then 
add 16 oza. of nearly boiling water, and 


keep it at this temperature until the. 


solution clears. Crush together 150 
grains of pure crystallised ammonium 
chloride, 240 grains of sodium earbonate, 
and 60 grains of citric acid, and dissolve 
these in 40zs. of cold water. When 
the first solution of arrowroot has become 
quite cold, mix the two together, and 
pour into one of your photographic trays 
(which must, of course, be perfectly 
clean), and soak the fabric that is to be 
sensitised in this for 10 minutes. Draw 
it out elowly, drain well, and pin out on 
a board to dry. This drying should be 
done rapidly, either in a warm room 
away from the fire or in a current of air. 

This has prepared the surface, and we 
may now proceed to the next stage, 
which should be done either in the dark- 
room or a very dim light, for the solution 
in which the material is next immersed 
is sensitive to light, or it would not 
enable us to make the prints. Prepare 


and Model-maker, etc. 


the bath as follows: 2 ozs. silver nitrate, 
$ oz. citric acid, and 16 ozs. of distilled 
water. Immerse the fabric in this for 


‘about three minutes, then draw out and 


drain by drawing across a glass rod, and 
hang up until perfectly dry. When once 
really dry, it is ready for printing, which 
is done by exposing to the light through 
the negative in a printing frame, in the 
usual way. Take care—if your material is 
larger than the frame—not to expose 
the remainder to the light, for the whole 
of the surfacc has been sensitised, and, 
wherever the light reaches it, the 
action will take place, thus turning it to 
the red-brown colour of the print; so 
that, if you are only printing a quarter- 
plate on a larger sheet, the remainder 


: must be covered over in darkness. 


Carry this printing rather deeply; 
allowance must be made for some loss 
of density in the subsequent fixing 
process, and be sure that the framo is 
opened and closed with great care, or 
you will move the picture slightly, and 
so get “double image." This is most 
likely to occur where the piece of material 
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is larger than the frame, and it is best 
to become familiar with the working oí 
small pieces first. Make a print, and test 
it by entirely finishing before doing a 
number, so as to get used to the depth 
to which the prints need to be carried. 
When you judge that printing has been 
carried far enough, take the print out 
of the frame, and, without previous 
washing, fix in hypo dissolved in water 
(20zs. to & pint), allowing it to remain 
immersed for ten minutes, then wash 
thoroughly in gently running water for 
an hour and a-half. 

If it is preferred, the prints can be 
first toned in the usual way with gold 
chloride, and this will give you a much 
less red print than using plain hypo only. 
After wasning is completed, take your 
prints out of the water, and pin them 
out on a flat board to dry, taking care 
not to pull the 4ilk at all, but so that 
it just lies perfectly flat. Drawing-pins 
are excellent for this purpose, and, if 
several are used, the silk or satin should 
dry quite smooth, and free of cockle. 

As a process, it is most interesting and 
not difficult ; while the artistic possi. 
bilities of the completed prints and theit 
uses are very mmy. 

H. W. Cannina WRIGHT. 

+ * » 
THE DISAPPEARING COIN. 

A cumrovs little illusion is that of the 
disappearing coin. To carry this out, a 
coin is placed on its end in a tin funnel. 
The finger is held over the small end ot 
the funnel, and this is filled with water. 
Hold the funnel over a basin, and then 
ask someone to stand just where he can 
sce the coin over the edge of the funnel. 
Take away the finger, and allow the water 
to run out. As it does so, the coin disap- 
pears from the view of the onlooker, 
although it is in exactly the same position 
all thetime. The apparent disappearance 
of the coin is due to the way in which 
light-rays behave, according to whether 
they pass through water or air. 


S. L. B. 
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XV.—ROMAN COINS. (Continued.) 

As every school boy knows, it was Julius 
Caesar who led his legions through Gaul 
and landed in Britain, and thus laid the 
foundation of that Roman colony which 
was so long to flourish in this country. 
The soldiers and the people of Rome 
heaped upon him many honours; then 
he became dictator, and his titles are 
seen upon his coins, or rather on those 
which were struck in his honour after 
his death, when he had been deified. 
His nephew Augustus, who followed him, 
struck coins on which he described him- 
self as ''Divi Filius." Caesar's name 
was perpetuated and became an imperial 
prenomen. 

It was Augustus who conquered Egypt, 
a victory followed by the suicide of both 
Cleopatraand Marcus Antonius(theircoins 
forming an interesting series of Homan- 
Egyptian currency). Augustus becarre 
the first Emperor of Rome, and mary 
coins of his in silver and brass are extant ; 
they are, however, chiefly of the secor.d 
(dupondius) and first (sestertius) bréss 
sizes; some in fair conditicn can be 
bought for a shilling or two, for they were 
minted in great numbers. 

The coins of the emperors which 
followed in quick succession are, with 
few exceptions, procurable, and a really 
good cabinet of second and large brass 
can be collected. As tho collector secures 
a greater variety of specimens he soon 
discovers that there are many peculiarities 
.and abbreviations to note. It should, 
first of all, be remembered that 
the emperors had the right to 
coin silver and gold, but the bronze 
remained the prerogative of the 
Senate. This explains the referenccs 
upon the reverses and the letters in 
large type '' S.C." as shown in Fig. 

1, a very fine reverse of a first brass 
of Augustus. . 


The letters ''S.C." stand for 
“ Senatus Consulto," which is under- 
stood to mean in free interpretation 
** by the order of or by the authority 
of the Senate." During the reign of 
the twelve great Caesars these 
initial letters are generally found, 
but gradually their use declined as 
the power of the Senate over such 
matters as coinage was reduced ; 
and by the time Gallienus reigned 
their use seems practically to have 
ceased, 

Many of the Roman Emperors 
spent much of their time abroad 
as commanders of Roman armies, 
and not & few were in England for 
some time. That, of course, gives 
their coins greater interest to British 
collectors. The coins of Vespasian 
have been found here in large 
numbers, one of these grand coins 
being depicted in Fig. 2. It was 


during the reign of the tyrant Nero Fig. 1. (top) —Sestertius of Augustus (Reverse) with the Initial letters 


that Vespasian came to this country 
and is said to have carried on many 


1nilitary operations from the Isle of 
Wight. 


of legend in aha 
honour of Domit 
He was then Caesar, but was Fig. 4 (bottom)—Sestertlus of Faustina the Elder (wife of 
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elected Emperor after the death of Galba 


(one of whose fine coins was illustrated 


in Part XIII) and Otto (the coins of this 
latter Prince are very rare). 

The illustration shown in Fig. 3 is 
inscribed * IMP. CAES. VESPASIAN. 
AUG. P.M.TRP.PP. Cos. lI.” This 
inscription is useful, as the abbreviated 
legends are found on many of the Roman 
coins of that period. The abbreviations 
stand for ‘‘ Imperator Caesar Vespasian 
Augustus, Pontifex Maximus (Sovereign 
Pontiff, Tribunitia Potestas (the Tri- 
bunitian Power), Pater Patria (Father of 
the country), and Consulatus III (Consul 
the third time).”’ 

The coins of Titus, the son of Vespasian, 
are numerous, and can only be distin- 
guished from those of his father by the 
prefix “T” before the name of Ves- 
pasian. 
His name has been hanced down to 
posterity as tke destroyer of Jerusalem, 
when the Temple of Jehovah was burned 
down, and thousands of Jews were killed 
and many more made captives. For 
this act he was proclaimed Imperator by 
the troops, and later his biass coins bore 
the legend * JUDEA CAFTA " and the 
figure of a weeping maicen sitting in 
captivity under a palm tree. The mother 
of this man was Domitila, and, as in 
other instances, when „she died a large 
medal or coin was struck to her memory, 
see Fig. 3; the emblem cn this piece is 
what is known as a carpentum, a covered 
car drawn generaliy by mules. 

The letters * S.P.Q.R." are to-day, as 
in ancient times, scen upon official 


S.C. ” In the field. 


Figs. 2 and 3 (centre)—Sestertius of Vespasian (note description 
Reverse of memorial bronze struck in 


lla. (SPQR in the exerguc). 


Antoninus Pius). 


He, too, hed service in Britain. 


notices, the badge of Government, and 
emblazoned on public buildings in Italy ; 
they are often found on coins of this 
period. As, no doubt, many of our 
readers are aware, they stand for ‘“‘ Senatus 
Populusque Romanus” (The Senate and 
the Roman People). We could go on 
mentioning many remarkable historical 
medallions, but space only admits of the 
mere suggestion of the wonderful variety 
and interest in a collectionof the memorials 
of this great people. 

Emperors and Empresses and the 
daughters of the wearers of the Imperial 
Purple had many pieces struck to their 
memory. The example given in Fig. 4 
must suffice ; it is a brass coin of Faustina 
the Elder, the wife of Antoninus Pius, 
whose coins are very numerous. This is, 
it will be noticed, a consecration coin, 
in that in the legend divinity is ascribed 
to her. Pagan Rome was ' too super- 
stitious ” and was ready to give divine 
honours to man and to the attributes 
their imagination deified. 

Our next article will direct the attention 
of readers to the small brass and silver 
denarii of the later Emperors of Rome. 

FRED. W. BURGESS. 


(To be continued.) 
* * * 


FLOATING THE NEEDLE. 


MANY people know that with a little care 
it is possible to make & needle float on 
water. This is because the air which 
surrounds the needle keeps it up on the 
surface of the water. On these lines 
an interesting game for winter evenings 
may be played in the following 
manner. 

Select a bright needle for each 
player, every needle being of the 
same size. To make the needles 
float better, rub each with a little 
oil. Nowsupply each player with a 
glass of water, filled almost to the 
brim, and a piece of tissue-paper, 
which will take the needle. The 
paper must be of such a size that it 
will nicely go inside the top of the 
glass. At a signal, each player has 
to place the tissue-paper on the 
surface of the water, and then rest. 
the needle on it. The winner of 
the game is the one who first suc- 
ceeds in making the ncedle float 
on the water independently of the 
paper. 

By simply leaving things alone, 
the tissue-paper will soak through 
and then gradually sink to the 
bottom, leaving the needle behind ; 
but matters may be hastened by 
gently pushing the paper downwards 
with the tip of the finger. Very 
great care must be exercised, for a 
little rough treatment and the paper 
carries the needle down too. Then 
the player has | to go right out of 
the game. 

Quite a lot of fun may ba 

obtained with the above game, and 
& competition with a small prize 
can be arranged. 


S. L. B. 
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Buckner's Island. 
A Story of the Florida Keys. 


UILT of teak and very 
shiny, she carried a sail 
which, with a good 
following breeze, took 
her out from Miami on 
a south-cast course at 
a spanking rate; she 
had an auxiliary petrol 
engine for use at need, 
but her youthful skipper 
trusted to luck and the 
wind to bring him to 
his first port, at least, 

without recourse to the engine. His crew of three shared 

his trust, and rejoiced in the keen, clear weather into which 
they ran as they left the languid warmth of the land behind. 

Fortoscue was skipper; he had.just left college, as had 
the other threc, and all four of them had a year in which 
to enjoy themselves before settling to office stools. Fortescue 
knew that his stool was likely to be a soft and comfortable 
form of seat, for his father, who had presented him with 
the boat, was taking him in as junior partner right away 
when his year's holiday came to an end. Banks, his chum, 
was not so fortunate; he looked forward to & mere salary 
without any share of profits, and meanwhile rejoiced 
in the year of freedom —Fortescue had arranged it for him, 
somehow. | 

Then there was Van Tonder, proud of his ancestry 
and his connection through that ancestry with the Dutch 
days of “li'l old New York," though he had little beyond 
the ancestry of which to be proud; and finally there was 
Peter Adams, who had come aboard at the last minute 
at Miami, just when Fortescue was certain that they must 
sail without him. Peter brought his baggage, and his 
great-grandfather’s brother—he never travelled without 
his great-grandfather's brother. 

Having arrive? aboard, Peter did exactly as Fortescue 
had prophesied he would; he got Van Tonder down in 
the waist of the boat, offered him a cigarette, and proceeded 
to unload on him the great-grandfather’s brother. 

“ No," said Peter, “‘I never came out of Miami before 
this trip, and yet the sight of these waters sort of feels 
homey to me. I don't know whether Fortescue's told 
you about my great-grandfather's brother, Reuben ? ” 

“ Forteseue told me you'd tell me all about him," 
Van Tonder said. 

Peter looked back at Fortescue, who sat unsmiling at 
the tiller, and the gravity of that face removed any sus- 
picion he may have had with regard to the pulling of his 
leg. “Sure I will," he said. “I’m rather proud of the 
old chap, in a way. You sce, he was a real, authentic 
pirate, a buccaneer who sailed these seas in the time when 
there were Jots of real pirates. He built up a rattling 
reputation about these parts, and then vanished mysteri- 
ously, and I’ve fixed it up with Fortescue to go and search 
round his haunts; we’ve got a legend in our family of 
how he buried a treasure on Buckner’s Island, one of the 
cays a bit south from Cape Sable. Nobody’s ever been 
to look, yet, and I fixed it up with Fortescue to make 
this a part of our cruise.” 

“What did you say his name was?" 
asked. 

“ Reuben Adams," Peter answered. ‘‘ He was a real 
cut-throat, sailed a fast brigantine, and made the sailors 
he captured walk the plank, all in the way of those good 
old days. A thorough roystering old reprobate, brave 
as a lion, with a crew who'd have given their lives for him, 
every one of them. A sort of Viking character —wouldn't 
do these days, of courso, but till, we're very proud of old 
Reuben, in my family." 


Van Tonder 


By E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 


“It is, perhaps, a matter of comparison," Van Tonder 
remarked, innocently, and gazing at the skyline. 

Peter looked at him suspiciously, but before he could 
question the meaning of that remark he was suddenly 
troubled, for the boat was heaving. considerably ; there 
was & heavy swell on, in spite of the steady wind and 
the brilliance of the day. He left Van Tonder, staggered 
over to the starboard side, and went into mild convulsions 
for awhile. Van Tonder's quiet drawl came across to him : 

“ Adams, I thought you said you felt at home in these 
waters ? " 

* A little biliousness, that's all," Peter called back, in 
an interval. 

Fortescue grinned as he steered. 

“Pork for lunch, boys," he announced. ‘ Better 
get busy, Van Tonder—we’ll all be hungry, soon.” 

* Except Adams, perhaps," Van Tonder soliloquised 
aloud, as he moved to prepare the meal. 

But the sufferer recovered with marvellous quickness ; 
Van Tonder had hardly got his fire going before Peter was 
with him again. ''I've just got an idea," he said. '' You 
know we're going to Buckner’s Island ? " 

"T believe you said so," Van Tonder answered, non- 
committal. 

“Well, don’t you see—‘ Buckner—buccaneer,’ sure 
thing. It’s a corruption of the old name—I'll bet old 
Reuben named that island, or it was named after him.’ 

“ Maybe," said Van Tonder. ‘‘ Can you peel potatoes ? ” 

“Sure thing," Peter answored, and set to work. 

Fortescue and Banks attended to all problems connected 
with navigation, and on the evening of the second day they 
made Buckner's Island, and ran the boat's nose up a little 
inlet on the south of the tiny cay. It was little more than 
a bank of sand, raised a few feet above high water mark, 
with certain starved-lookiny trees along its highest ridge, 
tussocks of coarse grass under the trees, and a low growth 
of mangroves on its eastern shore. From end to end 
it,was not more than two miles in length, while its width 
varied from a score yards to half-a-mule. 

“I ean imagine old Reuben anchoring off to leeward,” 
Peter told the other three, as they stood on the beach 
and looked at the desolation before them.  ''It's just 
the sort of deserted, lonely spot he'd choose for a land 
haunt.”’ 

“I have an idea that the land haunts of the buccaneers 
were a bit livelier places than this, by all aecounts," 
Banks remarked. 

** Well," said Peter, ‘‘ I guess he careened his brigantine 
here, anyhow. It looks likely.” 

Fortescue shook his head. ‘‘There’s no beach suitable 
for careening, as far as I can sec," he commented. 

“ Well," Peter rejoined, ‘‘he came here, anyway. It's 
the last point where we get a trace of him—he vanished 
from Buckncr's Island, I know, and was never heard of 
again." : 

“ So far as we are concerned," said Van Tonder, solemnly, 
“he has been very much heard of, these last two days.” 

Peter stared at him. ‘‘I believe you're all jealous,” 
he said at last, ‘‘ because I happen to have a real pirate 
in my family records." 

“That,” said Van Tonder, “is a likely explanation 
of our respective attitudes toward your lamented ancestor.” 

“A most noble sentence," Fortescue put in. “ And 
now all hands to pull the boat up above high-water level, 
if we can, before we tie her up for safety.” 

But that task was beyond thoir strength, although thc 
sand of the inlet looked firm enough. Fortescue unshipped 
the rudder with a bit of manceuvring, and they got the 
nose of the craft on to the sand, but no more. A sturdy 
cable to the nearest tree-assured them of the boat’s safety 
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for tho night, and then they proceeded to explore Buckner's 
Island as far as was possible before sunset. Midway up 
to its northern point they came on the battered remnants 
of an old wooden hut, and Peter examined the relic with 
the avidity of an antiquarian, Ho gave a sudden whoop 
of excitement, and the other three came round to see him 
pointing at a-weatherbeaten plank. 

* Seventeen seventy-three,” he yelled, “look at it!” 
And there, cut into the planking, were certainly the figures, 
* 1773," unevenly and sprawhngly executed. “That’s 

old Reuben, or one of his inen, for sure. We're hot on the 
track of that treasure.' 

“ Whoever it was, he couldn't cut boues for toffee,” 
Banks said. 

But Peter ignored this. He went snside the crazy 
structure, and looked up at the gaps in its roof as if he 
expected to find treasure depending therefrom ; he stamped 
on the floor, and declared that a portion of its hard-packed 
mud had a hollow sound. 

'" We'vo got barely an hour," Fortescue reminded the 
party. "'It!ll just give us time to get enough wood together 
for a land fire, get our grub cooked and our blankets 
fixed, and then it'll be dark. "There's no moon to-night.” 

Peter looked at the hut as if it were difficult to tear 
himself away. '*We can hunt for treasure to-morrow,” 
Fortescue reminded him. ‘“‘My inner-man is making 
remarks at me now." 

In sorting out their tasks, they apportioned to Peter 
the business of collecting wood for the fire, and when he 
had gone Van Tonder heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Pm a httle tired of Reuben," he remarked. 
Peter had come aboard alone, without Reuben.” 

Fortescue laughed gently. *''I've had Reuben served 


“I wish 


up for breakfast. and lunch and dinner for the last three 


years," he said. “I should rather miss him, now, if ho 
got exploded anyway. And Peter's a good chap, in Spite 
of his blowing about his rascally old ancestor.” 


The comment was characteristic of Fortescue, who would 
have seen good in Reuben himself had he been confronted 
with that legendary personage. It made little difference 
to him whether they mooned round the cays off Cape 
Sable, or struck for the Windward Islands ; there was the 
freshness of open water and the sense of freedom that came 
of the trip, and the best part of the year in which to enjoy 
life. It was luxury to sit round their fire after the evening 
meal, plan a morning’s fishing before they set to the search 
"for Reuben’s treasure; luxury, too, to roll up in one's 
blankets in the soft warmth of the night and see the stars 
twinkling overhead. So Fortescue found it, and his 
companions were in full agreement with him. 


But they felt differently in the morning when they went 
down to the little cove for more provisions. For the 
cove was empty ; there was no sign of the boat, or of the 
cable with which they had moored it to the tree; on the 
firm sand were footmarks leading toward and from the 
tice showing that some man had untied the cable and stolen 
the boat. The four stared at each other. 

“Marooned ! " said Peter, tragically. 

“Nobody would leave us here to starve,” Fortescue 
said, hopefully. “Lets get up on the ridge and look 
around—whoever took the boat can hardly be out of sight 
with it yet.’ 

They reached the top of the ridge with remarkal, le 
speed, and away to the westward sighted the missing 
craft, apparently merely drifting. Astern of her, was a 
small rowing boat, and "midships, a head showed over 
the gunwale. Fortescue shouted, but the head did not 
turn, as far as they could see. Then all four shouted 
together, and the figure in the boat stood up and waved 
to them; after which, evidently, it sat down again. 

Fortescue made certain remarks, in which the others 
joined heartily. They waited on the ridge for about 
an hour, and then Fortescue began to rave as he heard 
the thuttering of his auxiliary engine. 

‘The bounder—using up my petrol! he exclaimed, 
by way of beginning. “ Wait till he gets ashore here ! ” 
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“If he gets ashore here at all," Van Tonder put in, 
by way of cautionary reminder. 

But the occupant of the boat turned its nose toward the 
cay, and came in to shore. He made for the little inlet in 
which the boat had been moored for the night, and, with 
the four adventurers awaiting him on the beach, reversed 
the engine neatly about fifty vards out, and stopped 
1t when the craft had lost way. Then he stood up, a lean, 
ungainly figure, in shabby blue overalls. 

“What on earth do you mean by stealing my boat ? " 
Fortescue yelled at him. ` 

“What on earth do you mean by stealing my cay ? ” 
the unknown called back, coming no farther inshore. 

“Your cay?” Fortescue shouted, almost dancing 
in anger. 

' Gentlemen," said the figure in the boat, '' I'm Lafe 
Buckner. My father, Hiram Buckner, named this cay, 
an' I guess it's ours by tho law of Florida. You borrow 
my cay for the night—I borrow your boat to look at my 
lobster pots, an’ honours are easy. What say ?" 

Fortescue stared helplessly, and then the other side of 
the situation impressed him. He sat down on the sand, 
and laughed. 

‘*Oh, come ashore,” ho shouted; 
easy.” 

*Td have sworn it was E E island,’’ Peter 
remarked, to nobody in particular, and Van Tonder grinned 
complacently. 

‘* You're sure there was a Reuben Adams ?" he asked. 

'* You can find the proofs in my family records," Peter 
answered, a bit pompously, “and T'll swear this cay is 
his old haunt.” 

Meanwhile, Buckner started up the engine again, and 
ran the boat's nose up on to the sand. Ho came ashore, 
bringing with him the end of the cable, and stood scratching 
himself absently. 

es That’ 3 a right slick craft of yourn, gentlemen,” he 
said, ** an’ what might you be wantin’ on my cay ? ” 

“Were after traces of a pirate who used to make this 
cay a sort of haunt of his," Peter cut in, before anyone 
else could speak. “ We've found a date, 1773, cut in 
the wood of the old hut up there, and we're looking for 
more traces." 

“That,” said Buckner, scratching himself in a different 
place, * was my tally of lobsters, year before last. I 
potted seventeen hunnerd an’ seventy-three in the season— 
a right slick little catch for one man on his lone. Ef I'd 
had a craft like yourn, I'd made it two thousand, easy. 
an’ maybe more.” 

A gentle chuckle from Van Tonder made Peter redden 
to his ears. Buckner left off scratching. *'' Might you be 
the commander of this here: party ?" he asked Peter. 

Peter shook his head, and pointed to Fortescue.  '' Here's 
our chief," he said. 

“Wal, sir," Buckner addressed Fortescuo, “I confer 
ou you the freedom of my cay, an' I guess "—he looked 
absently at the horizon—''a matter of a ten-dollar bill 
is a small consideration to gentlemen like your sort.” 

Fortescue produced the required amount, readily 
enough. ‘ By the way, Mister Buckner,” he asked, “‘ how 
do you get here so early ?" 

: Buckner jerked a thumb out to northward. 
about an hour's row over to the next cav, ' he said, ‘an’ 
I have a shack there. Next time you're in about Sable, 
you tell 'em you want & real Buckner lobster—nuthin' 
like mine all up the coast.’ 

He tucked the two five-dollar bills away in & greasy 
wallet, which had its home in a slit in his overalls. *'* Gen- 
tlemen,” he said, beginning to scratch himself again, 
* you hev the freedom of my cay as long as might amoose 
you. Now Tl unship my boat off’n yourn, an’ go an’ 
hist up some lobster. Good mornin'." 

But first ho ticd up their boat to the tree, as he had 
found it. He had barely finished before Peter Adams 
nudged Fortescue. 

“ Now, what about looking for traces of my ancestor ? ' 
he asked. 
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*I should have thought the explosion of your yarn 
about the name of the island, and the real meaning of that 


date you fonnd, would have been enough for you,” Fortescue 


answered. 

“I’m dead certain Reuben had some connection here," 
Peter insisted. ‘‘ And whatever this man Buckner may 
say about that hut, there’s a hollow ring about the floor 
in one corner. Most probably that shack was put up on 
the site of an older one." 

" Well," Fortescue conceded, “weve got a shovel 
among our traps. and it won't waste more than an hour 
or two to prove you wrong.' ` 

Peter got out the shovel, and the four of then proceeded 
up to Buckner’s shack. It looked even older and more 


weather-beaten than when they had come on it the night, 


before. and Banks stood a minute gazing in at the doorway. 

"I don't think Buckner or his father built this," he 
said. ** Those timbers look too old for his time. There 
may be.something in Peter's belief, after all.” 

Peter, entering, stamped about the floor, and certainly 
there was one point where the hard packed earth gave 
out a different sound from that of the rest of the placc. 
Here Peter began to dig, while the others stood round, 
impressed in spite of themselves. Stories of old pirate 
hoards on the cays here and farther south came back to 
them. 

"Seems as if there might be something," Fortescue 
said. ''Anyhow, it’s too good a chance to miss—we can 
fish any day.” 

The surface earth, trodden hard, 
had to be chipped away, and when 
Peter paused for a rest, Van Tonder 
took the shovel and did a spell. 
Then Peter resumed, and got down 
to where, six inches or more below 
the level of the floor, work was 
easier. At something more than a 
couple of feet down he jarred his 
wrist by striking on something that 
rang hollowly, and at that he worked 
furiously. In ten minutes or less he 
had uncovered & rough oblong of 
coralline rock, and by getting the 
shovel under its edge he levered it 
up and got hand-grip under it, but 
it was too heavy for him alone. 

* Hallo! " Fortescue exclaimed, 
excitedly, ‘Old Reuben made. a 
caché here, just as Peter thought !” 

He jumped down into the hole 


than the threo. They got a grip on the end of the rock 
slab, and it came up edgewise like a paving stone, to reveal 
a cavity in which was nothing at all; so far as could be 
soen. Peter stood looking into the hole dejectedly. 

* Hold on a bit!” Banks called—he could see the side 
of the stone which had been uppermost as it lay flat in its 
bed. ‘‘ There’s an inscription, here." 

He rubbed the adherent mould from the surface of the 
rock, and certainly letters appeared. Somebody had 
carved words into the soft stone, and the four crowded 
round it to read :— 

“THIS DAY JUNE 19TH 1775 WERE WEE FOUR 
MEN MARROND HEAR BY AS SKIRVY A RASKAL AS EVER 
BEAN. WEE WEAR OF THE COMPANY:OF THEE BRIGAN- 
TIN, SARAH, OF THEE WICH IS REUBEN ADDAMS 
AZ ROTTUN A CAPTIAN AZ EVER SAYLD. BEEING SIK 
OF WEEVILLS IN THE BISCITS AND OF ROTTUN MEET 
FOR FOAD WEE DID MAK COMPLAYNT AND HEAR HEE 
DID PUTT USS ASSIIOAR TO FEND AZ WE BEST MYGT. 
Now DOE WEE MAK OURSELFS A RAFT FROM THEE 
WODD THAT IS HEAR AND SOE DOE MAK OUR WAYE 
TO THEE MANILAND GLADD TOE BEE QUIT OF 8OE 
SKIRVY A BEEST AZ THIS REUBEN ADDAMS AND TOO 
SHIP OURSELFS AZ SOON AZ MAY BEE UNDER A CAPTIAN 
WHO HATH THEE ART OF NAVYGATEON AND OF THE 
MAKYNG OF A PROPPER BISINESS OF THE HYE SEES. 
AND MAYE SOME KINGES SHYPP COME TOE THIS KAY 
TO REED WHAT IS HEAR WRIT SOE THAT IT MAYE GOE 
TO RUM KAY THE WICH IS 
PASST NEW PROVIDENS AND 
BYE WATTLINGS ISLAND FOR 
THEAR WILL REUBEN ÁDDAMS 
ROT HIM CARREAN THE BRIGAN- 
TIN SOE HE SEDD. WEE WODD 
THAT HE SHOLD BEE HANGD 
AZ IS HIS DESERVE." 


Fortescue read the rough inscrip- 
tion through carefully, and then 
copied it down into his pocket- 
book. 

“ About as interesting a find 
as ever I came across," he said, 
trying to soften matters for 
Peter, by taking it in & matter- 
of-course fashion. ‘‘ Now I think 
we might make a  morning's 
fishing." 

Peter was silent for a minute 
or two. Van Tonder and Banks, 


Peter had made, and Van 'Tonder 
followed—Banks, equally excited 
with the rest, would have come 
too, but there was no room for more 
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The enterprising ecient operator 
had planned to secure a slow down of a hippo- 

otamus's yawn, but when he got close up 

us nerve failed him, and his retreat was a 
brilliant example of uira rapid work—in fact, 
a complete fade ous! 


guessing and respecting his feelings, 
kept silence. 

“Well,” he said, at last, ‘‘ the 
old chap was a pirate, anyway." 


‘Picture Story Wanting Words" Competition. 


(See drawing on previous page.) 


A First PRIZE or ONE GUINEA, a SECOND PRIZE OF HALF- 
A-GUINEA, and a THIRD PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLINGS, will be 
awarded for the best original story based on the drawing given 
on page 205 of this number. A large number of additional 
prizes of fountain-pens, pocket-knives, and handsome volumes, 
will also be awarded. Stories for this competition must not 
exceed 1,500 words in length, and must be certified as the 
sender’s own original work. All entries must reach the Editor 


"EE 


of the “ B.O.P.," 4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, not 
later than January 31st, 1923. Envelopes containing storics 
must be marked '' Picture Story Competition.” 

As in previous competitions of this kind, the age limit of 
entry is eighteen. The Editor's decision must be accepted as 
final, and no stories submitted can be returned. If space 


allows, oné or more of the winning stories will be printed ui 
the. “ B.O.P.” 


[Photo: Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Co. 
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OME of you may have been scared by the thought of all 
‘the work necessary before you can sit down and send 
off dots and dashes, and decided that after all perhaps 
you would not construct a Wireless Set. 

Very well, then, try your hand at a Receiver only. It is 
not so much trouble, and you can listen to all kinds of inter- 
esting conversations, even if you cannot talk to your friend 
across the way. 

I expect the thought of Sparking Coils and Batteries is 
rather unnerving at first, and if you do not possess a long pocket, 
batteries are apt to become a nuisance, so here is a receiver 
which requires no battery. 

You have some slight idea of one method in whieh wireless 
waves are set up and radiated. These waves are radiated into 
space in every conceivable direction. Not merely East and 
West, but in every direction, upwards and downwards included. 

When you erect a Receiving Aerial, therefore, the waves 
radiated by the transmitting station cut through it, and in so 
doing cause an oscillating E. M. F. to be set up. We mentioned 
before that the oscillatory E. M. F. in the trans- 
mitting aerial caused the wireless waves. In 
the case now of the receiving aerial, we simply 
have the reverse effect. 

On pressing the sending key, a constant train 
of oscillations is set up in the transmitting 
aerial, which, in its turn, radiates them in the 
form of a train of waves. This train of waves, 
cutting the Receiving Aerial,sets upan oscillatory 
E. M. F. in it and, if a means is devised of using 
this electro motive force to create sound, com- 
munications can be started. 

Before we proceed with the means adopted 
for the detection of these oscillations in the 
acrial we must consider another point. 

We mentioned before that, in transmitting, the 
frequency of the oscillations in the transmitting 
aerial could be varied (within limits) by the 
alteration of the Inductance of the Open 
Oscillatory Circuit. Any change in the frequency will mean 
a change in the length of the wireless wave which is being 
radiated. Now, in order to pick up the maximum amount 
of energy it is necessary to tune the receiving aerial to the 
same oscillation frequency, or wave length. 

The Receiving Aerial, like the transmitting aerial, has a 
natural wave length of its own, due to the wire’s own capacity 
and inductance, and in order to increase this wave length, 
inductance must be added, and to decrease the wave length 
below the wire’s natural wave, capacity must be reduced. This 
is done by the addition of a Condenser in series with the aerial. 
lt seems strange to add a condenser to decrease the capacity, 
but it must be remembered that the natural capacity of the 
aerial comes in series with that of the condenser, and to connect 
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HIl.—THE RECEIVING SET. 


the condenser in series is to decrease the 
total capacity, just as to add resistance 
in parallel decreases the total resistance. 

It will be found that only a very small 
amount of capacity is required to be 
added in series if a reduction in wave 
length is required. The reason for tuning 
is quite simple. Imagine a single short train 
of waves being radiated from a station, 
The first wave striking the receiving aerial causes an E. M. F. 
to surge along its length to earth and back again. If this 
aerial is now in tune, the returning surge of E. M. F. arrives 
just in time to be boosted along by the next wave in the train, 
and a good train of oscillations ts set up. 

If the Receiving Aerial is not in tune, however, the returning 
surge of E. M. F. from the first wave of the train will beeither 
too early or too late for the next, consequently these oscilla- 
tions will be opposed to each other, and the aerial will not 
absorb enough energy to be of any use. 

Hence it is obvious that we must be able to tune our re- 
ceiving aerial, and to do this we must have a variable Induc- 
tance Coil and a Variable Condenser, but first I want to show 
you another tip. 

We can dispense with the outdoor aerial wire (for a Receiver) 
altogether if we wish, by using a “loop” aerial, and this is 
the way we do it, but if you prefer an outdoor aerial, make one 
exactly as described for the transmitter, and in fact an out- 
door aerial will probably be cheaper and more satisfactory. 
A loop aerial has two advantages though. It 
can be used indoors and is immune from the 
effects of the weather, and it can be carried 
about anywhere, so the set will be quite 
portable. 

First of all, your ''leading.in wires are 
taken, one to the “AE?” terminal of the 
Inductance, and the other to the sliding 
contact, as shown in figure 11. 

Now for the aerial. We want two pieces 
of wood three feet long and 4 in. by l in. in 
section. 'These are cut as shown in figure 12, 
so that they may be interlocked to form a 
cross, each piece having an inch slot cut half- 
way through at the centre. 

Four corner pieces of timber are also wanted, 
and these are screwed in position similar to 
sketch 14. Another piece of wood, also 4 in. 
by 1 in, spans the lower angle of the cross, 
&nd through this, and into the corner piece above, is pivoted 
a dowel rod, the lower end of which is screwed to a base, if you 
intend mounting all the instruments, or upon a base of its own 
if you wish. 

For outdoor work you can substitute a pointed stake, which 
can be stuck in the ground anywhere. This post enables us to 
swing the aerial in any direction, and you will find that when 
the arms are pointing in the direction of the opposite set, the 
signals will be most clear. 

Set your cross together first, then glue and screw on the 
four corner pieces. The board spanning the lower arms must 
also be glued and screwed in position, and if you are a good 
carpenter, you can tenon the ends into the cross, as shown in 
figure 13. When the glue is thoroughly sct, fit the dowel rod, 
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&bout an inch in diameter, 
in the holes ready to receive 
it, and hsve it & slack fit, 
sothatthe cross will readily 
swing to any desired position. 

Now upon each point of 
the cross i8 screwed a piece 
of Ebonite (sketch 15). "These 
measure 5} in. by 1j in. by 
3 in., and twelve slots must 
be cut in each with a hack- 
saw, in which the turns of 
our aerial rest. 

First of all mark out your 
strip of ebonite 1} in. from 
either end, and in the centre 
a hole is to be drilled and 
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Prones countersunk for an ordinary 
inch wood screw. Then, 

FIG 11. measuring from the left 
edge, ł in. brings us to the 

DRM centre of the first slot,and the 
RECEIVER, distance between the centres 


of each slot is to be f in., but 
a gap of $ in. is left between the | third and fourth wires, to clear 
the wood screws. The actual width of the slots depends upon 


the wire you are using, and it is sufficient that the wire be quite . 


embedded. 

The wire itself can be almost anything obtainable. The 
best of all is, of course, bare copper, but ordinary cotton-covered 
bell wire will do, and, failing the latter, you can use the wire 
sold for fencing, and this will be found quite efficient. 

Now I have shown twelve slots, and the length of wire required 
will, therefore, be 108 feet, but. you can use any number of coils 
you wish, as long as you keep within the limit to which you 
are working. The more turns you have, the longer the natural 
wave length, and vice versa. If you provide more turns than 
you eventually need, you can take one leading-in wire from 
the third or sixth wire, and so on. 

Bring one end of your leading-in wire to the arm of the cross 
marked S, and drill a hole near the edge of the first slot, through 
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FIGURE 12. 


which this wire can be drawn. Connect it to the aerial wire 
running a littlo solder over the joint, and thon tightly wind the 
aerial, filling the slots in order, and, above all, keep the wire 
tight. Bring the end of the wire through a second hole drilled 
in the farther end of ebonite F, and connect up to the second 
leading-in wire in just the same way as you did with the first. 

Now a frame aerial is not quite so efficient as a line aerial, 
` and it perforce reduces our signalling range, but we can easily 
im.2ase this by adding valve amplifiers, and then with this 
aerial you will be able to pick up signals over an enormous 
range. Again, you can use it in the drawing-room or on your 
holidays by thesad sea waves (and they were sad last summer !), 
whereas a couple of masts and the accompanying guys and 
paraphernalia cannot quite be packed in a “gladstone.” 

As a matter of interest, Senator Marconi’s yacht, the “Elettra,” 
has amongst her equipment a frame aerial receiving set, which 
has successfully received across the Atlantic. 

Now, upon the base supporting this aerial, or upon a base 
of its own, we have to fix a Detector, and the making of this is 
our next job. 

A Detector is necessary for the following reason. It is 
necessary to rectify the oscillatory current, that is, to do away 
with the negative half of each oscillation, having only re- 
maining a uni-directional current, flowing in impulses. The 
combination of two crystals, such as Zincite and Bornite, offers 


an extremely high resistance to currents in one direction and 
comparatively small resistance in the other. 
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Thus the crystal carries out the rectifying of the current by 
acting as a non-return valve, so when a train of oscillations is 
set up in the aerial, all that passes through the phones is a 
train of pulsations which causes the diaphragm to vibrate 
rapidly, and so make a note. A long train creates a dash and 
a short train a dot. 

We shall want to mount our Detector upon another little 
baseboard, 4 in. by 2 in. and } in. thick—mahogany or teak 
looks nice. Four holes for terminals are required, à in. from 
each edge, and down the centre are two more holes, two inches 
apart. The four terminal holes will have to match the termina!s 
you buy, and these need not be of any particular pattern, but 
the two columns A and B will be greatly simplified if you can 
obtain terminals that will answer your purpose, instead of 
having to drill several little pieces of brass. 

First of all, then, go to the electrical stores and try to get 
what you want. The column A has to support strip C, and an 
ordinary terminal which permits of the top nut seating well 
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down to the barrel will do nicely. You need not bother about 
the hole through the barrel—thia can be left. Then the under 
screw must be long enough (and few will not be) to pass through 
our j in. baseboard. 

Column B is h terminal minus the top screw, and the lower 
screw, which is retained, must be capable of being screwed to 
within about } in. of the top and still be long enough to pass 
through the base. 

I have shown the height of these two columns as 3 in. and 
$ in. respectively, but these sizes need not be definitely adhered 
to, for both can be altered to suit your materials. 

In the unlikely event of it being necessary to make your own 
columns, obtain a short piece of brass tube, $1 in. long for A, 
and a 1] in. by $ in. Brass Set Screw and Nut. The long 
screw can then go through from the top, and your nut will 
grip the connection underneath. A second lock.nut may 
be used under the column to hold down the strip whilst wiring 
operations are in progress. 

An alternative for B would be to screw a thread in a small 
piece of tube as for the longer column, filling in the large hole 
at the top, as detailed below. 

Now you have six holes drilled in the board to take the screws 
you have chosen, recess the under end of all the holes, so that 
the heads of the screws may sink below the surface. You.can 
now cut slots-on the under side of the base between each end 
pair of terminals, and from thence to the nearest column, as 
shown by the dotted lines in my sketch of Plan. 

Now we have to mako 
our strip C. This is a 
piece of thin, springy 
brass, 2j in. by Jin. wide, 
and at one end a slot is 
drilled and filed, large 
enough to accommodate 
the screw in column A. 
At the other end, 
and immediately above 
column B, a small dent 
is made. Aneasy method 
of doing this is to place 
the strip above a nut, 
and with a blunt centre - 
punch or a nail, hammer 
away until your dent is 
formed. 

A visit to the nearest 
chemist is necessary, for 
wo want a small piece of 
Zincite for the strip, and 
a piece of Bornite for 
the column. Tho chemist 
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may have to get these crystals specially for you, so tell 
him about what size you want, or he may buy enough for 
fifty detectors! Yourelectrical stores may have them in stock. 
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I have shown these crysta!s in black in amy sketch, and our 


. next job is to trot out the Fluxite and its associates, and solder 


the Zincite in the dent you have made in the strip. "This, to 
my mind, is the worst job of the lot, for since we have quite 
a respectable little hole in which to solder the Bornite, the latter 
isquite easily fixed. 

Make sure both crystals are nice and firm, and then assemble 
your fittings and wire up. Shellac varnish will make the board 
look really professional, and candle wax run in the slots and 
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holes underneath (after you have wired up) will effectually 
seal the connections. 

The completed *'Perikon"' Detector can now be fixed to 
the base of your acrial, or upon your receiving table, and wired 
up. If you are using a frame aerial, a wire from A T I ter- 
minal goes to the sliding contact of the Inductance, and another 
fron A T C to the Condenser. Our other two terminals take 
leads to our phones, and two are provided in case you are going 
in for two sets of headpicces, but if only one person is to “ listen- 
in," only one terminal is necessary. "With an outdoor aerial, 
A TI terminal is connected to the aerial terminal as shown in 
figure 10, and then the second terminal on the left aide of the 
Detector will not be required. Bear these points in mind before 
you actually buy all the terminals. 


(To be continued.) 


Auto-Suggestion. 


(As contained in a Young Gentleman's Epistle to a Relative.) 


By FELIX LEIGH. 


Y DEAR UNCLE, 
M I know that I owe you a letter— 


Don’t suppose for a moment that I’m a forgetter— 
But my fountain-pen’s broken—it smashed in my 
ocket. 

Twas a '" Wrytewell," and most of the stationers stock it, 

But its price (10s. 6d.) is a trifle too high 

For a fellow who's mostly hard-up. By the bye, 

There's a five shilling stylo that's known as a '' Condor" ; 

On its use as a makeshift, I frequently ponder— 

But I don't want to bore you. Now, as to my cricket, 

It's improving a lot, and I'm learning to stick it 

When fast balls come along. Just a fortnight ago 

Wilson bowled, and believe me, his bowling's not slow ! 

But I manayed two runs, and referring to that, 

I was using a positive brute of a bat. 

Now, young Smith has a bat that gets runs by itself, 


So to speak— but his people have plenty of pelf— 
And I’ve made up my mind that if ever I rake 

In the cash, I'll invest in a similar make. 

You'll be glad, I am sure, when I tell you the food 

At this school, on the whole, is remarkably good, 
So you mustn't conjecture that I am complaining 
When I add that, alas, it's not always sustaining. 
So I know what it is to feel *“ sinkings" inside, 
And I can't say, like some, * Let the tuck-shop provide !? 
For my small pocket. money won't rise to the height 
Of the grub that appeases a keen appetite. 

And, speaking of such things, Jones Minor's relations 
Supply him with tons of superior rations. 

He'd a hamper last week which held apples galore, 
Of a kind I was sure I had noticed before. 

They were just like those rosy ones you grow, you see, 
In your orchard—how well I remember that treo ! 


Now I'd better conclude, for I ought to be working, 
And I don't want the masters to think I am shirking. 

I'd be glad if you'd write, and you mustn't imagine 
That I'm fishing for tips, because that would be cadgin’, 
So with best love to Aunt, and my cousins to boot, 


I remain, 


Your aff. nephew, 
S. HocRiNGLEY CUTE. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 
CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER” ^ 
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The "Boy's Own" Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a ¿ove of Nature among " B.O.P."-ites is, at the 
same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membersbip cards are provided for 
those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (14d.) must be prepaid. 
Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these mus: be self-supportinz 
and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges, 1s. each, post free 
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WILD CREATURES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. . 
II.—CTHE FOX. 
A —————— 0 


THis is a creature that is possessed of a truly tremendous record, 
for it has been an inhabitant of these islands since times that 
were prehistoric. All that great while, as it seems, the fox has 
been growing more and more sagacious and crafty, with the 
result that to-day this “ two foot of body and one foot of brush ” 
is so clever that many times each hunting season the little wild 
fox completely outwits & big pack of large, trained hounds, not 


to mention the huntsmen and all the other riders. Some foxes, | 


it should be mentioned, much exceed the average measurements 
just given. 

When you are out on your rambles 
in frosty weather, the chances are 
that you will be more likly to smell 
a fox than actually to see one. The 
scent is often quite plain to human 
perception, but Reynard himself is a 
first-class hand at making use of all 
&vailable cover, and as he stands only 
about fourteen inches high, and, in 
addition, is -an adept at running 
* short-legged," or nearly flat to tho 
ground—well, you can imagine that it 
does not require very much to hide 
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The fur of the fox is of fine quality NN 
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and very handsome.  Itscolour mainly 
is russet or red-brown. This is relieved 
by white under the body and neck, 
white on the ‘“ moustache,” and a 
white tip or, rather, end to the bushy 
tail. The fronts of the legs and the backs 
of the ears are black. With a rounded 
head, there is a lengthy, sharp-pointed muzzle, and upright ears, 
but even these are not more typical than are the rapid,shifty move- 
ments of the eyes, which, like those of cats, have readily con- 
tractible pupils. 

Being a noçturnal animal, the fox must have some comfort- 
ablo retreat wherein to rest by day, securely hidden from his 
enemies. Such a hiding-place is known as a fox's earth ; and 
usually it is acquired by making a meal of the rabbits that have 
constructed the burrow and are then living in it. Mavbo, this 
underground apartment has several entrances or exits, all of 
which save one the new tenant proceeds to deftly stop up. If 
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he can so manage it, the fox arranges that the one gallery left 
open shall terminate in some dense thicket or other, that com- 
pletely hides the opening of the hole. A fox when pursued has 
been seen to dive headlong into a bush, right in the centre of 
which his runway led up from the “earth " below. 


Champion marauder of the poultry-yard, a swift-footed, 
lightly-treading fox is capable of covering a long distance ere 
dawn, visiting in turn & number of farms on the chance of 
finding some unfortunate fowl sleeping-out. Like a burglar, 
too, he tests the doors and other parts of hen-houses, and often 
enough finds some means or other of entry. In the hunting 
shires he is protected. Foxes, however, will on occasion attack 
lambs, mainly for which reason it is that in pastoral districts 
the fox is both trapped and shot. In some mountain parts, 
where the foxes often grow bigger, 
and are always greyer, Reynard aud 
his wife, skilfully assisting each other, 
are quite capable of pulling down one 
of the small sheep that feed on the 
heights. 

When he cannot get poultry, the fox 
will eat almost anything that he can 
catch- rabbits and hares and game- 
birds, down to hedgehogs and mice. 
frogs, snails, and beetles. On lonely 
portions of the seashore the fox may 
be seen by night, hunting amid the 
rocks for fish and shellfish. Foxes eat 
many rats, and not long since there 
appeared in the columns of the Daily 
M «il the following account of the em - 
ployment of the fox as a rat-catcher: 

“ Inthe quaint Derbyshire hamlet of 
Ambergate lives John Gaunt, a famous 
rat-catcher. He is nearly sixty-seven 
years of age, and is often to be seen 
over hill and in dale with his two 
tame foxes tucked under his arms. He claims to be the only 
man in this country who has trained foxes to work with ferrets. 

“ Wherever rats are numerous in any of the buildings belong- 
ing to the Midland Railway, it is customary for a letter and a 
railway-pass to be sent to old John. He has been killing railway 
rats for twentv-five years. When a boy he was taught rat- 
catching by his father. He soon found the work lucrative, and 
adopted it as his calling. 

** * When a lad, I kept killing a few rats in my spare time,’ he 
said, *and I gave such satisfaction that I got recommended 
from one farm to another till.I got known all over the country. 
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*' * Some twenty years ago I found: a nest of foxes in a wood, 
and took one home. I trained him to kill rats, and broke him 
in to a ferret, and took him up and down the country with me. 
Since then I’ve broken in about six young foxes—and fine they 
are to work with. They can follow a rat where a dog cannot, 
for, as you may know, a fox is used to getting his living in the 
dark.’ "' 

The eyes of young foxes are not open until they are ten days 
old. Each litter consists of three or four youngsters, and they 
are very carefully guarded and trained in hunting by their 


mother. For five or six months the 
family remains together and a very 
happy one it seems to be. Fox- 
cubs are sometimes seen playing 
and sporting together in front of 


“ Handling a Fowl.” 
I. The First Step. 


theden. But already the young ones are as wily as the old, for, 
although they romp and tumble, the little creatures remain 
quite silent, knowing full well that any joyful yapping or 
squeaks might inform their enemy, man, of the whereabouts of 
their home. The Arctic Fox is similarly playful, and has been 
seen to dodge about amongst yearling caribou for the pleasure 
of tempting those animals to chase it. 

Those who have closely studied the temperament of the fox 
tell us that the animal is simply a bundle of nervous energy. 
It is credited with being a complete encyclopedia of knowledge 
useful to its kind that has been passed down from one generation 
of foxes to another. '' As artful as a fox," or ‘‘ as cunning as a 
fox," have long since been converted into proverbs. For all that, 
however, the fox is the very personification of timidity, and 
spends great pert of his time in frequently senseless fear. His 
nerves may he said to be so strung-up that he will be startled by 
his own shadow. All of which, naturally enough, kceps him very 
wary and watchful. And that, of course, helps him to cheat the 
hounds that are often nearly at his heels, leaving the dogs to go 
home in puzzled defeat, while clever Reynard settles down for a 
long rest in a burrow or drain, When cornered, though, the timid 
fox never throws up the sponge, but proves himself to be a fierce 
fighter to the last gasp. 

It is curious to note that with all his mental ability, no fox 
in captivity is any good at learning tricks, for he possesses 
nothing of the quality that is known as receptivity. 


(Neat month, the Hedgehog.) 


* * * 


| BEETLE THAT KILLS THE TREE. 


ooo 


INSECTS are, as is well known, the most formidable foes of a 
tree. It has been claimed that the amount of timber killed 
each year by insects is equalled, in North America, only by the 
annual loss from forest fires. Among the most destructive of 
tree-killers are the bark beetles, one of which, the mountain pine 
beetle, is responsible for immense damage throughout the U.S. 
national forests, and elsewhere. This deadly little insect is 
under a quarter-of-an-inch in length, but carries a long enough 
name, the Dentroctonous monticolae Hopk., or *‘ Killer of 
the mountain pine, discovered by Hopkinson.” Its method 
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of operations is interesting, and they are so extensive as occasion. 
ally to bring about the cutting down and burning of a forest of 
some 50,000 pines. 

The mature beetle bores through the bark of the tree, and 
digs out a gallery in the inner living bark, also in the outer 
surface of the wood, in which it lays its eggs. Each young grub, 
when hatched, channels into this growing portion of the trunk, 
feeding on the inner bark; when full-grown, the larve, after 
passing through a dormant, or pupal stage, becomes a beetle. 
This beetle then drills out through the bark in July, and, coming 
out into the open, seeks a fresh tree, and starts a new genera- 
tion. With this '"'chain-letter" method, it soon infesta a 
The galleries, or channels, of the larvæ girdle the 
tree and kill it, and the ‘* bug'a" presence is usually discovered 
—as it was for the first time in the Ochoco National Forest in 
Oregon—by a large patch of red-brown, dead pine trees standing 
in the midst of a mountain-side of green. 

Removal of the bark of infested trees between October and 
July, while the larva are still there, is sufficient to kill them, 
when it is a matter of a pine or two. When the scourge is far- 
spreading, the U.S. forestry authorities adopt the more drastic 
way of burning the entire forest to keep the ravages under 
control. In that method lies thoroughness. 


* + * 


4-9. -9—9—9— 


HANDLING A FOWL. 


9—9—9-9—9—9-—-9--—9--9—9—9 


No matter what kind of pets you keep, or what manner of 
animals or birds you retain in captivity, it is of much importance 
that you know how to handle them properly on occasion. 

Perhaps almost all animals have an innate fear of man. 
This apprehension soon decreases when the animal finds that 
the individual person means it no harm. There is nothing 
that serves more to upset any dumb creature's equanimity than 
awkward handling. In addition to which, the mis-handling 
of many an animal and of all birds is liable to greatly detract 
from the symmetry of the creature's appearance. This 
in the case of specimens meant for exhibition, may be fatal to 
their chances on the show bench. E 

From the effecta of awkward 
handling, no creature suffers 


more than does the domestic 
fowl. Often when one of these 
is wanted for inspection, it is 


grabbed by legs or one wing, and 
dragged forth struggling and 
squawking vigorously. That 


te’ 


“Handling a Fowl 
II, The correct hold. 


should not be, and the proper method of handling is as these 
two little pictures demonstrate. 

First of all, gently place your right hand on the bird’s shoulder, 
stroke its back with a sliding motion, and with your right 
hand firmly grasp the left wing. So holding, pull the bird towards 
you head first ; do not reach into the cage or fowl’s house after 
it. With your left hand, hold the right wing so that it is pressed 
to the bird's body. Then slide your right hand under the body, 
and, with your forefinger separating the legs, grasp both legs 
firmly in the right hand. With the bird thus held on your 
right fore-arm, you can use your left hand for examination 
of its neck, comb, wings, etc., as you please. 
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| THE “BOY’S OWN” RABBITRY. 


XVI. BLACK ALASKA. 
[- 9—729—9-49—9—9—9—9—9-—9—9—9—99—9—9—9—9—9—9—9—9—9—49—9—9—9—9—9—9- 
Like certain other breeds of rabbit that are becoming better 
known to us, this handsome variety comes from the Continent. 
While perfectly well adapted for keeping as a pet, the Alaska's 
first claim to notice is on account of its excellent fur, which, from 
a purely commercial standpoint, has the advantage over nearly 
all other kinds of rabbit fur, that it does not require to be dyed. 
It is, or should be, of a brilliant, even black, without the ad- 
mixture of any coloured hairs whatever; thus providing a 
pelt that it is estimated will be of much worth to the fur industry. 
Of itself, though, the appearance of this good-looking rabbit is 
sufficient to recommend the animal to all. Wherefore, this 
account will certainly be read with interest by every member 
of the fancy who is wishful of sceing new and desirable vaneties 
added to our British rabbitries. 

For the following particulars concerning the breed, and for 
the photograph here reproduced, I am indebted to Lady Layland- 
Barratt, C. B. E. At her residence, The Manor House, Torquay, 
her ladyship has an extensive rabbitry that was started during 
the war to provide food for the brave soldiera who occupied this 
splendid residence when 
it was converted into a 


hospital. 
When sending me the 
picture, her ladyship 


said: ‘‘ Enclosed please 
find a print of my Black 
Alaska buck, ‘ Torre 
Nubian,’ imported by 
mé in 1919 from 
Brussels, where he was 
bred by a well-known 
Belgian breeder, 
Monsieur Veervodt, of 
Hal, near Brussels. At 
the same time I 
purchased from him two 
does, and since then 
have bred about 150 
Black Alaskas. They are 
small eaters, very hardy 
and healthy,only require 
small hutches, and the 
does are excellent 
mothers, but savage 
when they have young- 
sters in the nest. The 
litters vary in number 
from six to ten. Herc- 
with, also, is a short 
account of this breed 
that was sent to me by 
the President of the Blue Beveren Rabbit Club of Brussels.” 

From that account I will make some bricf translations, as 
follows :— ’ 

Like the Havana rabbit, the Alaska is chiefly valuable on 
account of its fur, which is of an intense and brilliant black. 
He who is a judge of Alaskas should be severely critical, keeping 
in mind that purity of colour-tone must be maintained, to 
which end no white hairs at all should be tolerated. Four main 
points are to be insisted upon. 1. Colour must be black, and 
coat silky and brilliant. The under-fur, though, to be grey- 
blue, and it may, perhaps, be pale at the root. 2. The fur 
must be close and of even length, the shorter the better. 3. In 
size, this rabbit should be medium, but smaller rather than 
larger. In shape it should be well proportioned, and in no 
respect in the least ungainly. 4. Tho ears should be nicely 
proportioned to the size of the body, should be of comely con- 
tour and fine texture. and should be held well upright. Chief 
faults are: White hairs, brown shade in coat, or any suspicion 
anywhere of rustiness. 

The suggested scale of exhibition points is thus set out :— 


Colour m "n € .. 30 

Fur .. i a T .. 30 

Shape s m TL. 

Ears .. — J^ T x. 10 

Condition .. T Ba .. 10 
Total points - es 


100 


Black Alaska Buck Rabbit, "Torre Nubian." 
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‘Torre Nubian” weighs about 5} lbs. Exhibited at the 
Brussels Show, he was awarded Ist prize and Prix d’Honneur. 
His coat is a marvel of fine quality, and of him one of our best- 
known rabbit judges has said, ‘‘ He is the most perfect black 
rabbit I ever handled."  : 


* * * 


HOTCHIWITCHE. 
+ 
ee ee ee 0-994 


THE above forms the gipsy word for hedgehog, and’ concerning 
that exceedingly interesting and amusing little animal I want 
to give a word or two of advice. From time to time boys write 
to me intimating their intention of keeping a hedgehog as a 
pet. And not unusually these correspondents also tell me some- 
thing to the effect that “ the hedgehog will be kept in the kitchen, 
where it will do useful work, there being plenty of ‘ blackbeetles ' 
for it to eat." 

It is for the sake of certain pet hedgehogs that I pen these 
few lines. If a pet hedgehog is left to subsist solely upon such 
“ blackbeetles " as it may catch, it will soon starve to death. 
Nor should it be fed 
only on bread-and-milk, 
upon which nursery diet 
it will not thrive. You 
must give it bits of 
raw meat, mice and 
earth - worms. Soaked 
dog-biscuit will serve 
for a change. When it 
is tame, and you can 
also Jook after it, a 
hedgehog should be 
allowed to hunt for 
grubs and insects in 
the garden. A shallow 
pan of fresh drinking- 
water should always be 
provided. 


| 
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B.O.F.C. PRIZE 
AW ARD. 


4—9-—9—9——9—9-4-9—9— 


In the October com- 
petition, the prize award 
for which appears below, 
there was & wide selec- 
tion of &utumn sub- 
jects. Wild fruits and flowers, with some bird studies, were chosen 
by the majority of those who sent in Nature drawings. So difficult 
was the adjudication in the case of the coloured drawings that 
I am awarding two special prizes :—to H. E. Riddett (chrysan- 
themums) and W. Oliver (Wild Fruits and Seeds) Alma 
Ramsey's Prize-winning drawing showed some well.drawn 
moths (from set specimens), with larva. Prize Award :— 

Half.guinea Prize for Nature Note: KENNETH ADAM, 61, 
Caledon Road, Nottingham. Half-guinea Prize for Nature 
Drawing: ArMA RawskEkv, 25, Methuen Road, Bournemouth. 
Special Prizes, value Seven-and-Sixpence: H. E. RIDDETT, 
10, Charlotte Terrace, King's Cross, N.1.; WILFRID OLIVER, 
44, Rosehill Road, Wandsworth, S.W.18. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books: K. E. BOOTMAN, 
Espero Cottage, Hectory Avenue, High Wycombe; J. F. 
CHAMBERS, 15, Cutmore Street, Gravesend ; WILLIAM WORTHY, 
1, Plym Villas, Plymstock, near Plymouth ; WILLIAM BURFIELD, 
Jenkins Croft, Little London, Ardingley ; Enwarp HARRISON, 
16, Incline Road, Hollinwood, Oldham; F. SIMPKINS, 40, 
Brocklehurst Street, New Cross, S. E. 14; W. W. Grey, Rotting. 
dean School, Rottingdean; F. Lamont, 15, Banyard Road, 
S.E.16; Cori C. McCatium, St. Quivox Cottage, Auchin- 
cruive, near Ayr; WILFRED Davison, Lilac Cottage, Aby, 
Alford, Lincs. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books: STANLEY Lush, 
Queenwood Road, Broughton, Hants.; Joyce Ruston, 
"Lyndhurst," Limes Road, Tettenhall; W. J. DOWLING, 
56, St. Joseph's Place, Dorset Street, Dublin; P. Dovaras, 
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" Ednam," Great Bookham, Surrey; ANDREW C. TETFER, 
Montrose Farm, Lasswade, Mid-Lothian ; Stewart L. SINDALL, 
37, Leigham Court. Drive, Leigh-on-Sea ; DONALD ARMSTRONG, 
2, Broadlands Cottages, Sheet, near Petersfield; J. R. GROOME, 
Gownboys, Charterhouse, Godalming; C. E. HUNDERMARKE, 
French Street, Cambridge, S. Africa. 

Specially Commended : R. Eddy, Norwich ; T. Burt, Welling- 
ton, N.Z.; George A. Thatcher, Hanham; B. T. Treasure, 
Gt. Malvern; I. G. Aylen, Croydon; H. F. Kazer, Riseley ; 
C. S. Shorter, Norbury; Jack Baxendine, Edinburgh; M. 
Wilson, Horsham; V. G. Moses, Bangalore; John Acton, 
Stratton-on-the-Fosse ; Kenneth Lewis, Aintree ; Cecelia Casley, 
Pendeen ; Margaret Burgess, Dalry ; R. O. Dennys, Gt. Malvern ; 
Norman White, Colchester ; L. A. Hawkins, Weston-super-Mare ; 
J. Mountford, Gt. Malvern; Llewellyn Chanter, Whetstone ; 
M. D. Ling, Gt. Missenden; P. L. Candler, Exeter; N. Hawker, 
Hale; Jenvey Clarke, Watford; J. Lloyd, Gt. Malvern. 


Queries & Answers. 


** WHISTIER.'"—4As you might surely have guessed, ''roo'' ie short for 
kangaroo. Other similar diminutives are “ buff ’’ for buffalo; “eroe” 
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A FIELD CLUB NOTE BOOK. JANUARY. 


AN object of interest during a winter ramble is a 
mistletoe bush high up in a poplar tree. The 
mistletoe is a parasite, growing aloft on the branches 
of trees, and sending peg-like suckers into the wood. 
That is why the mistletoe thrives well on poplar 
trees, because their wood is of a softer varicty. It 
is only part of its food, though, that the mistletoe 
obtains from the tree that is its host. The green 
colouring matter of the mistletoe plant, as of other 
plants, is called chlorophyll, and when acted upon 
by the light, this forms starch, which is gradually 
built up by the plant into the very complicated 
substances that form its living body. So the mistletoe 
is not quite such a rapacious parasite as it might be 
thought to be. Besides the black poplar, you may 
look for mistletoe on apple, lime and wych-elm trees, 
also on oak. It may, indeed, possibly be found on 


for crocodile; “hippo,” hippopotamus; ''rhino," rhinoceros: "''jack," any tree the bark of which is comparatively soft. 
penal ** Possum ” has become quite classic, and there is “pard "' for 


eopurd. often called panther. The list might be easily extended. ! daresay 290 know that to decorate with mistletoe 


FANCIER.— Your pigeons would benefit Ly a frequent iced of green-stuff. If alone is considered unlucky; holly must be hung 
you find they do not at once take to it, sprinkle a little salt. on the grcen with it. Mistletoe is never used in the Christmas 


decoration of churches. 

Of course, the Robin’s real name is the Red-breast, 
and of all birds, this is the most confiding. Plenty 
of gardeners can tell of & robin perching on their 


eaves. Lettuce is as good as any 

NEW READER.—(1) The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart is published at Windsor 
House, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C.4. You can get a specimen copy 
post free for 34d. 2. Strictly speaking, the hedgehog is an insect-eater. 
Feed it on bita of raw meat, earth-worms, mice, with soaked dog-biscuit 
now and again. (See note on page 212.) There should always be clean water 
for it to drink. A cosy bed of hay or leaves should be provided. When 


the animal retires to sleep for the winter, it should not be disturbed. spade when they were taking a brief spell of rest 
Food should then be placed handy in case it awakens and wishes to eat. 


igging. heer leasin ong is 
Hedgehogs are very fond of grubs of many kinds as diet, and the more om digg ng Fo cheer end pM. SPOR T 


they can hunt for these in a garden the better will they thrive. Should joy to hear in the winter. So fond is the robin of 
they be permitted such liberty, though, you will have to be watchful, mankind that it is most often to be found in gardens ; 


for they , lever at escaping. E : 
SR Cr Tie e eel Ma it is only for the period of the autumn moult that 


RONALD F. Jessup.—The Geological. Magazine is a two-shilling monthly, all 
the majority of these friendly birds retire to coppice 


letters as to which should be directed to R. H. Rastall, Esq., M.A., Christ's 
College, Cambridge. Write to Watkins & Doncaster, 36, Strand, W.C.2 í : 

; or wood. Robins will make a nest anywhere, but 
usually in a hole in a wall. The bird is so perky and 


for a list of books dealing with fossils. 
E. C. R.—Messrs. Gamage, of Holborn, E.C.1, not long since had on sale a 

trim that one is surprised to find the nest such an 
untidy affair. But then,it is always very neatly 


booklet as to silkworms ; maybe you could still obtain a copy. For 

silkworms’ eggs, try the Natural History departments of the big general 

ees as Ap tou Dr bes x ty you could get them 

rom on & Co., 127, ng's Cross Road, W.C.l. An instructive . . . 
article as to silkworms appeared not long since in the ‘ Animal World,” lined with rootlets and hair. 
published at 105, Jermyn Street, London, 8.W.!, of which you could 
get a copy for threepence. 


The * Boy's Own" Field Club Competition. 


(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 


IN connection with this special feature of the ''* B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. <A prize to the value of not more than HALF a GUINEA, to be selected from the list given 
below, will be awarded for the best ` 


NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH 
and a similar prize of not more than HALF A GUINEA in value will be awarded for the best 


NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 


The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the 
sender's own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must 
not exceed 500 words in length, and both theso, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly written. 

e 


As this competition is & regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs 
and Drawings will be published from time to time in 
these pages. "The closing date for each competition is 
the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com- 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo- 
graphs, ete., to “ RAMBLER,” c/o The Editor, '* B.O.P.,” 
4, Bouverie Strect, London, E.C.4. 

List OF PRIZES FOR SELECTION,—Cameras, masniíyving-glzssses, 
collecting cases, tishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical albums and 
presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect- 
cases, butterfly nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi- 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS, 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
should be as follows: *'' If successful, I should like to 


B.O.F.C. Button 
Badge. 


Made In metal for coat 
wear. Price 1s. 


The B.O.F.C. Badge. 


Printed on blue silk, price 6d. post free. Suitable, 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 


: have a [insert name of article here] a8 my prize." 
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NABOR, THE AVENGER. 


Príze- Winning Story tn '* Picture-Story Wanting 
ords ” Compaztition. 


(See Vol. XLIV, page 624.) 


ABOR the Terrible snarled fiercely, 
stretching out her mighty paw 
and striking at hor mate when 
she thought he came too near 

the tiny creatures nestled ro close to 
their mother. Then, as the mighty 
beast, her mate, turned back into the 
jungle, she once more settled down to her 
watch, every now and again lovingly 
licking the little cubs. 

Nabor and her mate were indeed a 
formidable pair. She the Terrible, and 
he, Nurma, the Mighty, they had roamed 
the jungle together for many years, 
spreading terror wherever they went 
amongst the other denizens of the forest. 
Nothing was immune from their attack, 
except old Trantor, the elephant. and 
with him they were friends. Three times 
Trantor had warned them of approaching 
danger, three times they had saved his 
life, and, since an elephant never forgets a 
kindness, they were friends. But now, 
as she heard his mighty body moving 
through the jungle, she snarled warningly, 
and Trantor, who knew what she hid 
beneath her soft body, turned back, as 
Numa the Mighty had done, and made 
his way into the lonely blackness of the 
jungle behind. 


* * * » 


The Hon. Gerald Hammerton laughed 
genially as he surveyed the latost victim 
of his handiwork, a magnificent buck, 
which was lying at his feet. 

“ Quite a remarkable shot, eh, Dick ? " 
he said, glancing across at his companion, 
who was emerging into the clearing froin 
the dense jungle. 

" Yes; jolly good. Personally, I 
didn't think you would be able to do it. 
Bit risky, don't you think ? ” 

“ Risky; why?” 

“Well, vou know, you might have only 
wounded the beast." 

Haminerton laughed. callously, and 
walked away to where he had left his 
rifle, while his companion watched him 
angrily. The merciless cruelty of this 
man astonished him. Long since he had 
found out that this was no sportsman ; 
that he killed. for the mere lust of killing, 
anything and everything that crossed his 
path. But, worst of all, he took chances, 
long-range shots which did not always 
kill, and it turned Dick's kind heart sick 
when he thought of the hours of agony in- 
flicted by the eruel wound until. death 
clcsed the eyes of the weary sufferer, Often 
the two men had quarrelled about. it, but it 
made no difference, and the Hon. Gerald 
Hamimerton continued his “ sport." 

So it went on, day after day, until some 
three weeks passed, and then it was that 
they came into the realm of Numa the 
Mighty ; and when, one day, Hammerton 
saw his huge body creeping through the 
tangled undergrowth, he laughed harshly 
and made his plans. 

* * * * 


It was Trantor, the Wise, who first 
found the tracks of man, and he, great, 


faithful old beast, lumbered off to warn 
Nubor and her mate. He urged them to 
fly, as he was going to do, for he knew the 
ways of white men who came to hunt with 
the puny little weapon, which he could 
easily break under his mighty feet. but 
which spat fire and killed from a distance. 

Bat because Numa the Mighty and 
Nabor the Terrible knew no fear, and 
because they wanted to see this wonderful 
thing which killed from afar, they forgot 
th» warnings of wise old Trantor, and 
stayed. 

Another week passed, and the cubs, 
there were but two, wer» growing and 
learning rapidly. Their mother taught 
them many things; she tiught them how 
to stalk their prey, she taught them how 
to kill it; she taught th^m to fear man. 
So it went on, until one of her cubs, for 
some unknown reason, sickened and died. 
All day long she lay by the side of the 
little dead body, whimpering to herself, 
but when at last Numa came back with 
the one remaining cub—they had been 
hunting—she forgot the dead in the joy 
of the living. 

Numa had found the trail of the white 
man, and he was restive. Also he had 
heard the report of a rifle, and he remem- 
bered the words of Trantor. Restlessly 
he paced up and down in front of Nabor 
and her cub, now and again emitting 
savage snarls ; somehow he felt there was 
something wrong. Nabor, too, became 
affected, and left her cub, joining her mate 
in his restless walk; then, without a 
sound he walked into the jungle, and 
Nabor returned to her cub. 


All night long she lay listening for the 
pad-pad which would tell her that her 
mate had returned in safety. "Towards 
dawn there came a strange sound, but she 
knew it was the little weapon that shot 
fire and killed from afar. and she knew 
what it meant. She licked the cub lying 
by her side, and moaned softly to hers «If ; 
then she ros? and went out. 


When Nabor reached the camp of 
Gerald Hammerton, she found that they 
had not yct commenced to skin the mighty 
body of Numa. Indeed, except for the 
native servants, there was no one about. 
So, because she knew no fear, she walked 
boldly into the clearing, und the natives, 
having no rifles, fled. 


Nabor found the two wounds that had 
so cruelly robbed her of her mate, and she 
licked them tenderly, quietly moaning to 
herself. She knew he was dead, she 
knew that the white mun had killed him 
with the little weapon that shot from 
afar; she knew, too, that they would do 
the same to her, but she had no fear. 
So at last she left Numa, and, terrible in 
her grief, went to find his slayers. 


It was a difficult task, for ever and qnon 
the trail separated as though the two men 
were searching for something, as indeed 
they were, though she didn't. dream it 
would be her eub. In fact, Nabor didn’t 
give it a thought, her mind was full of 
Numa, and revenge. The wind was in 
her favour, and at last she was rewarded 
—she had scented man. Nabor halted, 
sniffing the air and growling savagely ; 
she must be near now, she thought, and 
so she sturted forward again even moro 


silently than before, her great body making 
no sound as she passed through the tangled. 
undergrowth. 

» * * * 


Dick Sommerfield laid a restraining 
hand on his companion’s arm. 


"I think you have gone too far, 
Hammerton. If you think I am going to 
stand by and sce you take the cub after 
killing the old tiger, you’re jolly well 
mistaken. 1 should never have consented 
to come and look for it, only I thought I 
might help to stop dirty work." 

Hammerton laughed sneeringly. 

** When you have quite finished butting 
your head into other people's affairs, 
Sommerficld, I shall be able to get on with 
what you choose to call my ‘ dirty work’ ! 
Hassan ! " he added, turning to a native 
standing aloof, with the tiger cub safely 
secured, “t Hassan, be quick with your 
work, and remember 1 want the skin well 
preserved." 


“ You cad ! " Dick Sommerfield sprang 
forward, and crashed his fist in the face 
of the unprepared Hammerton. Down 
he went like a log, and the native hesitated 
as Sommerfield stepped forward. Dick 
turned suddenly, as he heard a stealthy 
sound behind, from somewhere in the 
jungle, but he forgot it when his glance 
fell upon Hammerton. The latter had 
raised himself slightly from the ground, 
and was holding a revolver, which was 
pointed full at the astonished Sommer- 
field. 


Slowly and mechanically the man raised 
his hands above his head, while the 
“sportsman” on the ground smiled 
sardonically up at him; then— —- 


" Now. Hassan," and his voice was as 
cool as ever, '* you may finish your work.'' 


Nabor arrived just too late to save her 
cub. Instinct told her which of the mer 
had done this thing, and, with a terrible 
roar, full of grief and rage, she sprang. 
Right over the head of the startled Sominer- 
field. like a flash of light. she landed on the 
petrified native, and with one tremendous 
blow, clave in his skull. 


Hammerton was coward as well as 
brute, and in th» fright of the moment he 
turned and fled. Nabor knew her man. 
Without a look at Somme rfield, she sprang 
for the fleeing man. Dick woke to life 
then. Drawing his revolver, he fired, but 
the hammer only clicked harmlessly. 
Flinging. the useless weapon down, he 
dashed desperately for his rifle, when he 
was arrested by a hoarse cry. He thought 
that Nabor had got Hamrnerton, but as 
he looked he saw the man disappear over 
a precipice, of which they had been 
unaware, 


Loud cries for help told him that Ham- 
merton had managed to catch hold of 
something. Sommerfield found his ritle, 
and raised it to shoot Nabor leaning over 
the precipice, but even as he was pressing 
the trigger, she launched herself over the 
edge with a last mighty roar. One 
piercing -hrick followed, and then silence. 
as man and beast plunged to the rocks 
below. l 

JOHN ATTWATER, 
Muswell Hil, N. 
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Fred Barker. n reply to your query, ‘‘ Adsum " writes as 
follows :—'* With respect to rotary engines, you are asking 

- rather a lot —a whole book could be, and has been, written 

on the subject. The first principle is, of course, that 
instead of the crankshaft revolving, as in a car, the cylinders, 
crankease, and so forth, all revolve, whilst the crankshaft 
itself is held stationary. If you have any old clock works 

.. from which the * movement " has been extracted you can 
- make an example of both rotary and stationary types by 
holding respectively the minute-bandle spindle for the 
rotary type and the casing for the stationary engine. Iam 
sending a rough sketch to help you, and would suggest that 
you make a cardboard model, flat, like my sketch. You 
need one big piece with a cross to represent the cylinders, 
then four pistons and rods, the latter pivoted (with bent 
pins) at either end, fixed to the stationary shaft at “ A.” 
The cylinder part could be arranged with a bearing as in 
practice, and shown at the extreme right of my sketch, or 
you might make a larger ring to hold it. I cannot at the 


, moment remember an elementary book on rotary engines, 
although I have seen one. 


Why not write to the Editor of 
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NOTE: All petrol oil supplies through hollow crankshaft, oil then by ducts 
to joints required, petrol to crankcase with air in correct proportions. Induc- 
tion pipes to, cylinder, as shown by dotted lines. Valves as in stationary 
practice, but generally overhead, and operated by tappet rods running around 
a stationary cam arrangement on the crankshaft (cams not shown). 


Flight, 36, Great Queen Street, W.C.2? Or perhaps 

> Messrs. Percival Marshall & Co., 66, Farringdon Street, E.C., 
have a book—they publish a very good series of technical 
books. Best of all, why not join the R.A.F. as a mechanic 
and get first-hand information ? . You will like the lfe— 
they will make a man of you, besides giving vou a thoroughly. 
good engineering education. Anyway, I wish you success ; 
let me know if you have any more difficulties.” 


E. Flitcroft.—1. Your name is “local”; that is, it is derived 
from a place—some village of that name in South Lan- 
cashire. Flitcraft is another form of it. Croft signifes 
a small farm, field, or enclosure. 2. Brierley is associated 
with the township of Briarley, in the parish of Felkirk, 
Yorks. Another spelling to be met with is Brearley. 


W. E. Drew.—The tulip tree, Liriodendron tulipifera, is often 
cultivated in parks and gardens for its handsome flowers, 
and can be obtained from any good nurseryman. Go to 
Kew Gardens, and see the tulip trees there. There used to 
be one in the Apothecaries’ Gardens on the Chelsea Embank- 
ment, which was said to be the largest in London. 


H. G.—A licence is required for 
a motor-scooter as for a 
motor cycle. You had much 
better leave your cycle 
alone, particularly as you 
are “not a good hand at 
making things.” 


S. F. Brereton Martin.— There 
are no means of removing 
tattoo marks, and any 
attempt to do so will pro- ` 
bably result in à trouble- 
some sore. 


R. D. Bentley.— We understand 
that there are such societies 
in China, but being secret 
their proceedings are un- 
known. Mandarins do not 
now keep their finger-nails 
in cases, nor do they wear 
pigtails. 


J. A.Smith.— The book on organ- 
building is published at The 
Bazaar Office, in Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C.1. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor “ B.O.P.," 4, BOUVERIE 
STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, and envelopes should be marked `‘ Correspondence." 
As space is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers 
will be answered, Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the ** B.O.P.” 
going to press somewhat in advance of publication, replies must necessarily 
be held over some time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early 
as possible. "m 
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PULLED 


UP. 


Tne Spludgefurrow Stonewallers had been at the wickets for - 


three hours, and they had scored three runs. The umpire was 
yawning, and most of the spectators were asleep. 

The bowlers bowled slow full-tosses, slow long-hops. A'l to 
no purpose. The Spludgefurrow Stonewallers would not be 
tompted. At last one of them made a stroke which threatened 
to result in a run. 

Then tte local wit woke up. 

“ Don't lose your 'ead, Bill—don’t lose your 'ead ! " he cried 
in a hoarse voice. “If “you get.so reckless we shall 'ave ter 


wake the scorer ! ”’ 
: * * x 


NOT HURT. 


A CART containing several negro field-hands was being drawn . 
by a mule. The driver was endeavouring to induce the mule to 
increase its speed, when suddenly the animal let fly with its heels 
and dealt him such a kick on the head that he was stretched on 
the ground in a twinkling. 

** Ia he hurt ? ” asked a stranger, anxiously, of an older negro, 
who had jumped from the conveyance and was standing over 
the prostrate driver. 

* No, boss," was the reply; “dat mule will probably walk 
kind o' tendah for a day or two, but he ain't hurt." 


SOMETHING THAT'S RARELY SEEN. 
A bold British Tar “ looking down in the mouth." 
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TUE TeErrige:—''I say, Jimmy, how awfully 
tiring it would be to have to wag a tail that size! de 


INTIMATE. 


Lorp BarrouR often plays golf on the ancient links at St. 
Andrews, in Scotland. One day, says Andra Kirkaldy in 
“ Fifty Years of Golf," a man who had just made a drive asked 
his caddie whether he had ever carried clubs for any fumous 
men. 

“ Lots a’ them," replied the caddie, and after naming a few 
more or less distinguished persons, mentioned Mr. Balfour and 
said that he had a close acquaintanceship with him. 

“Just what do you mean by a close acquaintanceship ? "' 
asked the golfer. 

"'This," replied the caddie, pointing to his legs. 
wearin' a pair o' Mr. Balfour's troosers." 

* * * 


** I'm 


PREMATURE. 


JuMPING at conclusions sometimes lands one in a hole. A 
farmer “out west" was sitting on his back porch on a late 
afternoon trying out a finger exercise which he had been told 
would drive off the rheumatism from his ancient digits. A 
University professor, driving past and seeing the farmer, stopped 
and, alighting from his car, went toward the patient rheumatic. 

Noticing the old man’s gesticulations with his fingers, the 
professor jumped to the hasty conclusion that here was a deaf 
mute. Drawing an envelope from his pocket, he wrote: “I 
want a quart of milk.” 

The farmer read it and got the milk. 

“ How much ? " wrote the professor. 

The farmer held up his spread hand three times and the 
learned instructor laid down 15 cente and started down the 
path, when he heard behind him the farmer call to his wife. 
* Mother, I jist sold a quart of that sour milk to a dummy. 
J ain't afraid of his complainin’.”’ 

'The professor kept on going. 


* * * 


PROOF ENOUGH. 


THERE recently entered the office of an American railway 
claim agent an old darky who presented a request for compensa- 
tion for the alleged loss of a mule, which was said to have been 
killed by one of the trains. 

‘You are sure," remarked the agent, after hearing the story, 
“that it was our Atlanta express that killed your mule ? Why 
are you so positive on that point ? " 

* Why, boss," said the negro, as if surprised at the question, 
* dat mule done beat every other train on yo’ road !" 


*« * * 


* AxD you are ninety-five years old ! " she exclaimed. “ How 
wonderful! You look so well, so strong, so young. How have 
you managed to do it ? ” 

“My method is very simple," the venerable gentleman re- 
plied. “I have never let any of my friends know it if I didn't 
happen to be feeling well, consequently, I've never had to take 
any of the things they would have recommended if they had 


known I was ailing." 
6S es a D ORE EE E RC D RC EDEN 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 
mam Funny Stery sent in by a reader of the ‘ B.O.P. The storycttes 
need not be original, but where they are selected, the source must be stated. 
Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each 
month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and 
address of the sender must be cleat nom The Editor's declsion, as in 
all competitions, must he regarded as inal. , 

à . Editor, “ Boy's Own Paper," 4, Bouverie Street, London, 
Ad An Tene. ) Ph Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner of this month’s competition ia J. PREGER, 
Hackney Road, Shoreditch, E.2, for the storyette 


entitled ** Pulled up." 
U pcott Gill.& Son, Ltd.), Drury Lane, W.C.2. 
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North American Indians playing the game of “ Snow-snake.” 


FEBRUA R Y. 


(Serial Story.) 


A Sixth Form Feud. 


A Public School Story. 
By HAROLD AVERY. 


Author of “ A Fifth Form Mystery," " The School Fiag,” etc 


(Illustrated by T. M. R. WurrwErLL.) 
CHAPTER XIN. 


SIX 


intently Jeff listened for 
some moments, straining 
his eyes to pierce the 
gloom. No sound broke 
the stillness, and not a 
sign could be seen of 
anyone moving in the 
playing-field below. 

** That’s queer," he mut- 


tered. “I could have 
sworn—- ” 
* Elston ! ” 


He heard the call clearly 
enough that time, though 
it came from farther away 
than he had at first imag- 
ined. Itwasthe voice of one 
of the prefects, who must be 
standing somewhere out- 
side the school building. 


“Write out 
Soo o M 
When the Ink runs dry. 


VOL. XLV. PART 4. 


OF THE BEST. 


“ Blue murder!" ejaculated Jeff below his breath. 
* He's calling me right enough ! ” 

One thought after another flashed through his mind. 
What a fool he would look if he were found perched on this 
wall. He could not explain what had led him to attempt 
this senseless feat without dragging in Harlock, and so 
breaking his promise. But what was he to say ?—the whole 
school might well imagine that he had gone out of his 
mind. Suddenly he became active; he dragged himself 
with frantic haste along the wall till he knew the distance 
to the ground was lessened, then let himself drop into the 
field. 

For some moments he stood listening, hoping that, when 
the shout came again, he might be able to recognise the 
voice and so know which of the seniors was on his track. 
There was, however, no further repetition of the call; 
it seemed as if the prefect must have retired indoors. 

“ But how should he know I'm outside ? ” 

Further reflection gave what seemed to be the only 
possible answer to the question. 
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** Teal must have told 'em. Some of the pres. must have 
come into his study and found him messing with that 
rope. Stupid ass—he's given the whole show away." 

If that was the case, then nothing was to be gained by 
lingering here in the darkness. Jeff ran swiftly across the 
playing-field ; with stealthy tread he worked his way round 
the building, then, glancing up at the window of Teal’s 
study, saw the form of its owner silhouetted against the 
light. A moment later the window sash was raised, and 
down came the knotted rope. 

"Isay—what's up ? " Jeff called in a stage whisper. 

“It’s all right," returned Teal, who did not seem to 
understand the inquiry. ‘I’ve locked the ODE SUB with 
you." 

The rope served its purpose, and Jeff reached the study 
without mishap. 

“ Did you set someone on my track ?" he demanded 
sharply. 

"Set anyone on your track !—what on earth d’you 
mean ? " 

“ Why, when I was on that wall I heard one of the pres. 
shouting, ‘Elston!’ I thought one of them had been in 
here, seen you with the rope, and that you must have told 
him where I'd gone.” 

* You needn’t have supposed I'd have done that," 
returned Teal, snappishly. ‘‘Are you sure someone 
called you ? ” 

“ Dead certain—I heard it twice. The only thing I'm 
not sure of is which of the pres. it was—might have been 
Elliott. Anyway, one of them must have known that I 
was out of doors." 

Teal quickly bundled the rope into his cupboard, then 
he snatched up a box containing a jig-saw puzzle, and 
emptied its contents out on to the table. 

“ That's what we've been doing if anyone wants to know," 
he explained. 

There was a pause, the two boys listening anxiously 
for footsteps or voices in the corridor. 

“If the fellow knew you'd gone to the wall, how was it 
he didn’t follow you there ? " murmured Teal. 

“ I don’t know—that’s the queer part of it. I thought 
I should find someone lying in wait for me when I came 
back.” 

“ Well, no one's been inside this room while you were 
away. Did you do it—walk all along the top of that wall, 
I mean ? ” 

“No, half-way across the top’s covered with that 
beastly ivy, and you can't be sure where you're treading. 
I nearly came a fearful cropper; a loose brick gave way, 
and went down into a glass-frame of some kind—a most 


unholy smash. I’m afraid there’ll be a complaint made. 


when the gardener sees what's happened." 

* Oh, they'll think the brick just fell down of its own 
accord," said Teal. ‘‘ Lucky you didn't go with it. I told 
you the game wasn't worth the risk, and so did Harlock.” 

Ten minutes later Jeff retired to his own study, feeling 
somewhat easier in his mind. If he had been '' wanted ”’ 
for being outside after lock-up, someone would have been 
round searching for him before now. Yet he was still 
puzzled about the voice. 

"I suppose it was imagination," he pondered. ‘ But 
I could swear I heard someone shouting, ‘ Elston ! ' ” 

He got out the books he needed for his prep., but found 
it difficult to give his whole thoughts to his work. He 
was vexed at his failure, and the prospect of having to tell 
Harlock that he had been beaten. However, Harlock 
was a good old sportsman ; he would be ready to own that 
the ivy was an unfair handicap, and that he had had no 
such difficulty to contend with when he himself performed 
the feat. 

In time the bell rang which brought preparation in the 
Dig School to an end. Attendance at supper was optional, 
most members of the Sixth preferring a private “ brew ” 
in their own studies. Jeff thought that to-night it 
would be just as well for him to claim his ration of cocoa 
and biscuits in the dining-hall. 
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“Td better show up," he muttered. 
wonder where I've been all the evening.” 

As he left his study he caught sight of Arling, Eden, 
and two more prefects walking on ahead. He wondered 
rather where they were going, and, following them, saw ` 
the party turn off in the direction of the Upper Sixth 
class-room. A moment later he beheld his brother coming 
towards him, with what seemed a rather woe-begone and 
anxious look on his face. 

* Hullo, d'you want anything ? "' inquired the senior. 

“ No," was the brief reply. s 

Master Felix marched on, and it soon became evident 
where he was going. 

" My hat, what's that kid been doing?" 
Jeff. 

Felix had reached and entered the Upper Sixth class-room 
where, at this hour of the day, judgment was passed on 
any malefactor summoned to appear before a meeting of 
the prefects. Instantly the mystery of the voice was 
solved—there were two Elstons in the school. l 

“That young snipe must have been fooling about out- 
side after lock-up,” growled Jeff; then, for the moment, 
forgetful of his own offence, he added, d And I told him 
to be careful what he was about this term." , ` 

Even the prefects never heard the full explanation of 
the crime for which Felix had been called to account. It 
was 8 sequel to the fracas in the quad following Latimer's 
* time exposure," and must be described as being an im- 
portant link in the chain of events. 

The whole party who, on Wednesday morning, had fled 
from the wrath of Morgan down the gallery stairs, bolted 
across the quad, and did not halt till they reached the cloak- 
room. Here they were presently joined by Felix, who 
instantly found himself involved in a lively quarrel. 

“ You did—you did—yes, you did—you DID!” Arling 
II was saying. 

It appeared that the speaker's opinion, shared by Latimer 
and Plum, was that Brigson, Jake, and Felix had deliber- 
ately planned to rush out the moment they saw the time 
exposure had commenced, and spoil the picture. 

"I never twigged what you were doing," declared 
Felix. “Isaw Arling standing by the Gym wall, and, 
when I called to him, he didn't answer." 

Brigson and Jake asserted that they had merely run to 
the rescue of their chum who they imagined was being 
" seragged." It was some time before the photographers 
would even listen to these excuses, but at length the storm 
subsided, and Felix offered to pay threepence for that 
portion of the film which had bcen wasted. 

“ You can't take photographs at this time of the year,” 
said Jake. ‘ You might with a flashlight. I could make 
you one, if you cared to use it." 

' Oh, that time exposure would have been all right if 
you fellows hadn't butted in," growled Latimer, and walked 
off followed by his two friends. 

Brigson watched their retreating figures in silence. For 
& moment he seemed to be pondering over some new idea 
which had just entered his mind. 

"I say, what d'you mean by saying you could make 
a flashlight ? " he inquired. 

* Well, so I could," answered Jake, who considered 
himself something of a chemist. ‘ All you want is a powder 
that will go off with a brilliant flash—I could make that 
standing on my head, if I had the stuff.” 

:** Would it cost much ? ” 

“ No fear, only a few pence.” 

Brigson had never felt inclined to do any work with a 
camera, but photography combined with fireworks seemed 
to him & most attractive pastime. The proposal he now 
made was that Jake should make the powder, and that 
Latimer should be invited to test its effect. 

“ Those chaps shall bring their camera, and we'll supply 
the flashlight,” said Brigson. ‘* They ought to be jolly 
glad if we give them the chance to take a picture that way.” 

The other two thought the scheme quite sound. In 
due course the necessary-ingredients were purchased from 


** Fellows may 


muttered 
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a local chemist, and Jake mixed his compound. Then came a hitch, 
for, on Friday morning when the project was explained to him, 
Latimer flatly declined to allow his camera to be used for th 
experiment. 

" Don't you do it," cried Arling II, who happened to be present 
when the suggestion was made. ‘“ They're only trying to pull your 
leg. Jake make a flashlight !—of course he can't. It’s only some 
more of their humbug.” 

This seemed to be Latimer's own view of the matter. He 
positively refused to listen to any further arguments, and it seemed 
as if Jake's money and time had both been wasted. 

" Well, we'll let off the flashlight anyway," declared Brigson. 
'" We'll do it this evening, after tea." | 

Of what followed only a brief account need be given. Chudley, 
having been invited to witness the display, made one of the 
quartotte who stole down to the basement about the time that Jeffrey 
Elston was hurrying across the Junior ground, bent on proving that 
Harlock was not the only person who could walk along the top of a 
wall. The boot-room was the place chosen for the experiment, since 
it was always deserted at this hour of the day, and the cement floor 
lessened the risk of charred boards, in case of any mishap. The 
party entered ; Brigson closed the door, while Felix lit the gas. 

'" You chaps had better stand over there," said Jake as he shook 
a greenish grey powder out of a big envelope on to the lid of a tin 
box. *''We'll turn out the gas. I warn you this stuff’s pretty dazzling 
while it lasts, so if any of you have weak eyes you'd better keep 
‘em half shut." 

The room was plunged in darkness, and there was a tense silence, 
broken at length by a scrape of a match. For a few seconds it 
seemed as if nothing would induce the powder to ignite; Jake cast 
the remains of his first match on the heap, and was about to strike 
anothor when his powder began to show signs of life. "There was an 
angry sputter, then a burst of dull green flame, scarcely visible amid 
clouds of pungent smoke. Slowly the horrible compound burnt itself 
out, and the astonished beholders realised that the display was over. 

‘Call that a flashlight !” roared Brigson. “Oh my aunt !—let’s 
get out of this, I'm choking.” 

There was a general uproar as Jake and his victims made for 
the door. Felix was the only member of the party who kept his 
head. He rushed across the floor, and flung up the bottom sash of 
the window in order to give the sulphurous fumes some chance to 
escape, He paused for a moment to take a deep breath of fresh air, 
and, as he did so, heard his companions stampeding off down 
the passage. Filling his lungs with a deep breath, he ran to 
the door, passed through it, then dived back into the 
friendly darkness as he caught sight of a prefect coming 
towards him. 

A moment later Arling 1 strode into the boot-room. 

“Oh, I saw you, young Elston,” he cried.  '' Pah! 
what have you been doing ? Where are you ? "' 

No reply was given to the question, and the next instant 
Arling noticed that the window was open. Seized with the 
mistaken idea that the audacious youngster had escaped 
by this exit, he ran to the window, flung his legs over tho 
sill, and dropped to the gravel path below. 

The wretched Felix, who had squeezed himself into a 
narrow space between two nests of boot-lockers, might have 
bolted from the room, but it struck him that, unless he 
surrendered and proved his where-abouts, he would be 
charged with the heinous offence of being outside after 
lock-up. He groped his way to the window. 

** I'm here, Arling,” he called. 

So it came about that Elston II received a command 
invitation to appear before the prefects in the '' Upper 
Sixth," and, as he entered the room, he knew quite well 
what to expect. All he could hope for was to keep Brigson, 
Jake, and Chudley out of tho mess. 

Arling did not waste words in making the charge. 

“I heard someone kicking up a row in the basement, 
and found this chap in the boot-room. The place was 
full of powder.smoke. He's been letting off fireworks 
of some kind."' 

“It wasn't fireworks, it was a flashlight,” murmured 
the accused. 


“ A moment later the iude was raised, and down came “ What d'you mean by that ? " inquired Eden. 


the knotted rope.” (See page 218.) 


** A flashlight like you use for flashlight- photography." 


22U 
“ Oh, so you were taking photographs. Whose camera 
were you using ? " 

." Well—there wasn’t any camera," stammered Felix. 
* You see, it was just to test how the flashlight would 
work." 

A broad grin appeared on the faces of the listening 
prefects. 

‘Flashlight photography without a camera, that's 
rather good," said Eden. ‘I should say it was probably 
coloured fire. Have you ever done such a thing before ? ” 

66 No." 

** Well, go out into the passage, and wait there till you're 
told to come back." 

“ You can’t help feeling amused,” said Morgan as the 
class-room door closed on the offender. ‘ But he’s an 
unruly kid; I've spoken to him twice, and I threatened 
if ever I caught him ragging again I should report him. 
It's about time he was given something to calm him 
down." 

“ Letting off fireworks—that's a bit stiff," commenced 
Elliott. '* If the Head had seen it, he'd have had a fit." 

* Just what I thought," said Arling. ** Besides, if that 


— — 
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sort of thing isn't stopped, we shall be having the whole 
place set on fire." 

** You say you told the young beggar what would happen 
to him if he kept on playing the fool ?”’ asked the senior 
prefect, turning to Morgan. 

“ I did, I talked to him like a father.” 

“Its clear that the medicine for his complaint is a 
whacking, eh ? ” f 

The other prefects murmured their agreement with this 
decision. The president picked up a cane, and made it 
whistle through the air. 

** Call him in, somebody.” 

Felix entered with the air of a martyr. 

** Now, look here," began Eden in a brisk, business-like 
tone, "you know very well that letting off fireworks 
is forbidden. Twice, before this evening, you've been 
spoken to by Morgan for playing the fool, and he warned 
you that the next time you'd have to come before the pre- 
fects. Well, my boy, you've got to learn to behave your- 
self. You've got your choice; you can appeal to the Head, 
or take six good 'uns from me.”’ 

. * I'll take ’em,”’ said Felix. 


— = so S/S ENSE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FAIR WARNING. 


EELING somewhat low in spirit 
as he left the Upper Sixth class- 
. room, Elston II was not con- 


his brother hovering about in 
the distance. 

“Look here, young Felix, 
what have you been doing ?" 
snapped Jeff. 

“I’ve been whacked,” was 
the reply, as if this was all 
the information the speaker 
felt it necessary to give. 

“ Well, I didn't suppose the 
pres. had sent for you to give 
you & bun. Who reported 
you?” 


nt 


* All Head.” 


“ Arling.” 

“ Arling !” echoed Jeff, the lines between his eyebrows 
deepening as he spoke. *“‘ Arling reported you? Why 
did he do that ?" 

A distant murmur of voices told that the prefects were 
leaving the Upper Sixth class-room. 

“They're coming," murmured Felix, hurriedly. “I 
don't want them to think I ran off to tell ‘ big brother’ 
I'd had a licking." 

Jeff understood ; it was what he himself would have 
felt. With & nod he led the way along the corridor, and 
dived into a small room used for piano practice. 

‘It’s all safe here; no one'll see us. Now, tell me why 
you were hauled." | 

“ For letting off fireworks down in the boot-room.” 

** My silk hat ! What an ass you must be." 

“ Yes, but it wasn’t a firework, and I didn't let it off.” 

* But you've just said you DID! Have you gone off 
your nut, or what ? " 

"It was like this," began Felix. ‘‘Some other fellows 
were in it besides me. We went down into the boot-room 
to test & powder Jake had made, and which he said would 
serve as a flashlight for taking photographs. But, when he lit 
the stuff, instead of flashing it sent up clouds of beastly 
smoke, enough to choke the whole lot of us.” 

“ Good thing if it had. Well, go on.” 

‘ The other fellows all scooted to escape being smothered, 
but I stopped to open the window to let the fumes escape, 
or they’d soon have stunk out the whole school. When 
I got to the door, I saw Arling coming along. He must 
have spotted me before I dodged back into the boot-room. 


soled in beholding the form of - 


I lay low, hoping to give him the slip, but in he came, and, 
seeing the window open, what must the silly ass do but 
jump out, and start shouting, ‘Elston!’ I reckoned I 
should get into a worse row than ever if he thought I'd 
bolted out of doors, so I called to him and told him to 
come back." 

“ And what did he say then ? ” 

“ Why, he raved at me for letting off fireworks, and said 
he should report me to Eden. I got a message, later on, 
to say I was to go to the Upper Sixth after prep." 

It was, perhaps, natural that Felix should think it 
advisable not to confess that the “‘ Flashlight" was not 
the only offence for which he had been punished. He had 
paid the reckoning, and saw no reason why he should 
endure further chastisement from his brother. 

“ But why didn't those other fellows own up ? ” growled 
the latter. “‘ It seems to me Jake was a jolly sight more to 
blame than you." 

** Oh, they offered to, but it would only have meant 
all four of us getting whacked instead of one. Arling 
had me, anyway; so I shouldn't have got off.” 

Conscious of what he himself had been doing at the 
time of the ‘Flashlight’? display in the boot-room, 
Jeff felt it would be rank hypocrisy for him to lecture 
another person for misbehaviour. 

“ You're a young fool,' he grumbled. “Next time 
you do & thing like that you'll be reported to the Head. 
Then, what price Uncle Rupert ? He'll get to know about 
it, you may be sure. Well, hook it—do be more careful 
what vou're about." 

Rather surprised at being let off so lightly, Felix hurried 
away to be patted on the back, as he knew he would be, 
by Brigson, Jake, and Chudley, for his sportsmanlike 
behaviour. Jeff lingered for a few moments in the music- 
room. Ho was relieved at having solved the problem of 
the mysterious voice which he had heard shouting “ Elston”? 
when he was on the wall. He himself was safe, but he 
was enraged at what had happened to Felix. 

“They needn't have whacked the kid," he muttered. 
“That was Arling's doing, I know." 

There was no longer any need to “ show up ” at supper ; 
indeed, it was now too late, for, as Jeff wandered off along 
the passage, he saw a crowd of fellows coming out of the 
dining-hall. Among them was Teal, who, as he came level 
with the loiterer, paused to speak. 

“ What's the matter now ? " he asked. 

“ You remember I told.you I was sure I heard some- 
one shouting...‘ Elston ! ! ? P've found^out who it was.” 
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“ Good gracious, you don’t mean to say you really were 
spotted ? " inquired Teal, nervously. 

During the evening he had wondered more than once 
if the mysterious voice could have been a real one, and 
not merely something imagined in & moment of ex- 
citement. Teal had no intention of allowing himself to 
be dragged into any trouble that might be brewing. He 
wished that the knotted rope was not in his cupboard, 
and that he had made Elston take it back to his own study. 

“ Were you spotted ? " he repeated. 

“Oh, no, they don't know I was outside,” growled 
Jeff. “It was my young brother. He's just been had up 
before the pres. Eden gave him a licking” 

Teal looked relieved 


“ Slowly the horrible 
compound burnt itself 
out, and the astonished beholders 
realised that the display was 
over.” (See page 219.) | 


‘Pon my word, you Elstons are a lively family," he 
chuckled. ‘“‘ You seem to have been making a night of 
it between you.”’ 

* Oh, it’s no joke," answered Jeff. ''It was Arling 
who reported him. Just come to my study, and Ill tell 
you what the blighter did." | i 

Teal pricked up his ears. He was quite ready to listen 
to anything which might be said against the Editor of 
the Chronicle, though the fact that an insignificant little 
worm like Elston II had received a thrashing did not 
interest him in the least. Jeff led the way to his study, 
turned up the gas, and shut the door. 

"To put the whole thing in a nutshell,” he began. 
** Some kids, of whom Felix was one, let off some coloured 
fire they'd made down in the boot.room.  Arling got 
on their track. He thought my brother had scooted 
out of the window, which was open, so he climbed through, 
and began bawling ‘Elston!’ Felix called to him to 
come back, which Arling did. He wouldn't listen to a 
word the kid had to say, but got Eden to give him a 
thrashing.” ! 
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The speaker paused to pick up a book which an im- 
patient movernent of his hand had knocked off the table. 
‘ After all" he continued, ‘‘ what harm is there in 
some kids letting off a pinch of coloured fire? He might 
have smacked their heads, or given them an impot; but 
to get the youngster thrashed for it is a bit of pure spite." 

** Does seem a bit rough." 

“ He did it to spite me for the row I kicked up about 
that poem. Jf it had been any chap but one of the Elstons, 
you may depend Arling would have let him off. 'To vent 
your spite on & mere kid, who's really done nothing, is 
rotten—it’s positively sicken- 
ing." 

“I see what you mean 
now," said Teal, with & sour 
smile. *'I shouldn't wonder 
if you aren’t about right. 
Arling’s rather given to 
roundabout ways when he's 
got a grudge to pay off. You 
see how he got at you with 
that poem. That wasn’t what 
you would call fair fighting.” 

“ I shouldn't mind the kid 
getting whacked if he deserves 
it," growled Jeff, ' but this 
time he didn't. The poor 
little beast got thrashed 
simply because he was my 
brother. D'you know, I feel 
jolly well inclined to go for 


Arling, and give him a 
licking." 
* No, for mercy's sake 


don't do that,’ urged Teal. 
d “You can't start knocking 
ss NIS P prefects about because your 

295 brother's been hauled. You'd 
get in & fearful row—find 
yourself before the Head in 
no time." 

** Well, it’s a beastly 
shame.” EE 
“ Of course it is, but it’s done now, and can’t 
be helped. By the way, you left that rope 
with me. You might come along and fetch it. 
I'd rather not have it lying about in my cupboard. The 
lock's broken, so it isn’t a safe place for hiding 
anything in." | | 

Jeff followed Teal along the passage, &nd brought the 
rope back to his own den. He thrust it out of sight behind 
his bookease, then, remembering that he had left his hockey 
club behind, he started off to fetch it. As he did so, Eden 
stepped out of his study, glanced down the corridor, then 
gave a hail. | 

“ Hi! Elston, I'd like to speak to you if you can spare 
a minute." ; 

Jeff’s nerves had not yet wholly recovered from the 
strain of those distressful moments he had spent seated 
on the wall. He walked forward wondering if the senior 
prefect had caught sight of him, just now, carrying the 
knotted rope which he had not troubled to hide beneath 
his coat. 

"I think you want to keep an eye on your young 
brother," began Eden. “I don’t know if he's told you, 
but he was up before the prefects to-night, and I gave 
him a thrashing.” 

* Yes, and I think it was a beastly shame,” blurted 
out Jeff. 

“Why?” demanded Eden, shortly. 

* All he did was to let off some coloured fire. As a 
matter of fact, it wasn’t Felix who did let it off. Still, 
he was there looking on, so I’m not saying he had nothing 
to do with it.” 

* He's lately been throwing himself about and playing 
the fool a jolly sight more;than's good for him. Not long 
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ago Morgan warned him that the next time he was caught 
kicking up & shindy he'd get a hiding." 

"I never heard anything about it. As for what 
happened to-night, it was Arling's doing. It was to sprte 
me he got the kid a thrashing. If it had been any other 
fcllow, Arling would have let him off." 

Eden stepped back into his study, and with a jerk of 
his hoad, motioned Jeff to follow. 

“ Look here, Elston,” he began, sharply, “I’m not 
going to stand that from you, or from anybody. You 


as good as say that I thrash a fellow simply to pay off a 


grudge against another person." 

“ T don't say you would. It's Arling I'm talking about.” 

“ Bosh, I'm tired of this absurd feud of yours. I tell 
you, plainly, what I think is that you're allowing yourself 
to bo used as a cat's-paw by that chap Teal, with whom 
you seem to spend most of your time." 

* What's Teal got to do with it ? ”? 

** Oh, Teal’s got his knife into Arling because he wasn't 
made assistant editor of the Chronicle. For some silly 
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reason you took offence about that poem, and ever since 
Teal’s been pouring oil on the fire. He'd much rather 
seo you quarrel with Arling than do it himself.” 

** Not a bit of it. Arling's got his knife into me." 

“ Oh, clear out—I've had enough of you," exploded 
Eden. ‘‘ But just remember this, if I hear any more from 
you that your brother was whacked to pay off some private 
grudge I'll have you in front of Kelswick—like a shot. 
It’s a serious thing. You're trying to make out that 
the prefects are a gang of bullies.” 

Jeff swung out of the study in a manner which clearly 
expressed defiance. Eden frowned, then turned to collect 
some loose papers which lay scattered about on his table. 

“I should think those Elstons must have a streak of 
insanity in the family," he muttered. ‘‘ This chap’s a 
downright good man at cricket and football, but in other 
things he's a perfect fool. He'll get himself into a Jolly 
old row one of these days. Well, I've given both of 'em 
fair warning." | 


OT a word about the dismal 
failure of the “flashlight,” 
had been uttered by Felix, 
Jake, or Brigson. They had 
decided to keep silent on the 
matter, and to any questions 
asked them concerning it they 
gave evasive replies. Chudley 
was the ass who let out the 
whole story, thinking it a great 
joke which all the school ought 
toshare. Chudley was inclined 
.to exaggerate, and, according 
to his account, instead of a 
flashlight Jake had manufactured a smoke:bomb, similar 
to those used to screen the movements of troops advancing 
to an attack. 

. Arling II was highly indignant when he heard what had 
happened. . In his opinion it was no laughing matter. 

“It’s a jolly good thing I warned you," he said to 
Latimer. ‘‘ Jake and those other fellows only meant to 
play us a trick. They wanted us to take your camera 
down into the boot-room, and then to suffocate us with 
their smoke." 

** It’s a queer thing they should have let it off, and got 
smoked themselves," muttered Latimer. 

* Oh, that was an accident, and it served ’em right. 
It was like an anarchist being blown up with his own 
bomb." ` 

Arling's view being second both by Latimer and Plum, 
all three were disposed to make merry at the enemy's 
expense. Jake was told that if he set to work with the 
deliberate intention of making a smoke-bomb he would 
very likely produce a flashlight, which might be let off on 
the approaching Fifth of November. Felix had sprained 
his knee at footer, and his halting gait was declared to be 
the after effect of his interview with the prefects. As a 
result of this wicked suggestion, when Mr. Pawle noticed 
the limp, and asked: ‘‘ What's the matter, Elston ? ” 
half the class burst out laughing. It was most annoying, 
enough to provoke a saint. 

“I’m just about fed up with Arling and his pals, " said 
Felix to Jake. ‘‘ They want to be jolly well sat on, and 
that's what we shall have to do if we want to get them 
to leave us alone." 

“Tm just waiting till one of them gives me a chance," 
replied Jake, darkly. ‘‘ And Brigson means to go for them, 
too—says it ought to have been done sooner. - After all," 
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HARLOCK'S LITTLE JOKE. 


the speaker continued, with a look of righteous indignation, 
* we've got as much right to live, I suppose, as ticks like 
Plum and Latimer.” 

Unfortunately this nursing of grievances was not con- 
fined to irresponsible juniors in the Upper Fourth. In the 
exalted habitations of the Sixth, Jeffrey Elston chose to 
regard himself as being the victim of deliberate perse- 
cution. Part of his angry talk with Eden had been over- 
heard, and it was natural that the prefects, as a body, 
should resent the reckless charge which had been made 
against them. Jeff was soon made to feel that he was 
out of favour, which was all the more galling to him since 
his prowess in athletics had hitherto made him popular. 
Rather than lay himself open to be cold-shouldered by 
former friends, he confined himself almost entirely to the 
society of Teal. 

“What I can't stand,” he said, one morning as he and 
Teal were strolling round the quad during break, ‘is 
that young Felix should have been thrashed. It was a 
dirty game, and Eden ought never to have allowed it ; 
instead of which he declares that Arling was quite justified 
in hauling the kid." 

“ Oh bless you, those prefects all hang together. They’re 
always ready to play into one another's hands." 

“I don't mind fellows like Jordan or old Burge, but 
it’s Arling I can’t put up with. He's no sportsman; you 
can see that by the way he acts." 

*" Arling's a spiteful beggar,” declared Teal. “If he's 
taken offence and dislikes a man, he won't show it openly. 
He likes to do mean, underhand things that will make & 
fellow look silly. He led me on to suppose I was to be 
assistant editor of the Chronicle, then, after I'd told several 
chaps I was going to take on the job, he went off quietly- 
to the Head and got him to nominate Netley. It was 
all done because he has some grudge against me, and it 
pleased him to make me look a fool." 

“ Very likely," muttered Jeff. — 

“ And it was the same sort of thing the way he guyed 
you in the magazine. He was jealous of you being in 
the Eleven, so he tries to make you look silly. That’s 
the way he acts when he’s got a down on anyone.” 

je Well, he’ll find he can’t do that sort of thing with 
me," growled Jeff. “TIl make. him look & jolly ass, 
you may bet your life I do." 

“My dear chap, you've said that before, but it isn't 
an easy thing to bring off. What can you do?" ` 

“ Oh, I haven't decided; but I shall hit on a beeheme 
before long." 
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* You'd better ask Harlock to give you an idea," 
laughed Teal, and, with a shrug of his shoulders, turned 
to obey the summons of the bell. 

Jeff saw that this absurd suggestion had been made 
merely in joke, and he took it as such, but it served to 
remind him of another matter. He considered it would 
be only sportsmanlike to report the failure of his attempt 
to walk the wall. 

“I ought to tell Harlock,” he mused. ‘‘ He may think 
I never even had a shot at it, and that what I said was 
mere swank.” 

The following morning, on his way into town, he 
slackened his pace as he passed Mr. Yapton’s grounds. 
Presently he came to a halt, whistled, and waved his hand. 
Harlock, who was at work in the vegetable garden, drove 
the fork he was using into the ground, and came to the 
other side of the hedge. 

"I wanted to see you," began Jeff. ‘‘Shall you be 
at the lodge when I get back in about three-quarters of 
an hour's time ? ” 

“I’ll look out for you at the tradesmen’s gate,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ There's a man at work doing something to 
the lodge chimney, but we can have a talk round at the 
back entrance." 

Jeff did his errands in town, and took the risk of buying 
& box of cigarettes. Returning, he 
found Harlock waiting for him at the 
appointed spot. 

* Here's some cigarettes—be a 
change from your pipe." 

* You shouldn't go spending your 
money on me," the man protested as 
he took the gift. ‘‘ Come inside, and 
let's have a yarn. No one'll see us if 
we get behind these shrubs. How's 
the world been treating you of 
late ? ” 

Jeff gave an account of his attempt 
to cross the wall, and how nearly he 
had come to grief. 

“ My word, I never thought you'd 
try it,". chuckled Harlock. “I’m 
sorry I ever told you. Of course 
that ivy wasn't there in my time. 
You couldn't be expected to get past 
it. I couldn't have done it myself. 
No, I'll take back what I said about 
you fellows not having the same 
amount of grit as we old-timers.” 

Thespeaker glanced at the cigarettes 
which he was holding in his hand. 

*""Pon my soul,” he murmured, 
* I don't like taking this from you. 
It's very kind—I wish I could do 
. Something in return." 

Jeff was suddenly reminded of 
Teal’s suggestion; it seemed to him 
there might be something in it after all. 

“You can give me an idea," he 
said, laughing. - “ You can tell me 
what you'd have done when you were 
&t the school." 

** You don’t. mean to try to jump 
the terrace railings, I hope ? " 

*" No; but there's a man in the 
Sixth who's chief delight in life is to 
make fools of other people. He's done 
it to me, though I've never given 
him any cause for offence. I want 
to do something that'll make him look 
& thundering ass. Did you ever guy 
another fellow when you were at 
the school ? ” 

Harlock laughed, and shook his 
head. 

"In my day we usually settled 
our quarrels with our fists," he said. 
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* Look here, Elston,’ he began sharply, .' I'm not going 
to stand that from you, or anybody.’” 
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* Oh, I can’t do that," protested Jeff. ‘‘ The man’s a 
prefect, and I should get into a frightful row if I punched 
his head. No, what I want to do is to make him look 
silly. I want to show him it’s a game two can play at.” 

Harlock stood pondering for a few moments, his face 
quite scrious save for a mirthful twinkle in his eyes. 

‘‘There’s one thing I remember we did," he began 
slowly. ''A little joke we played off on a fellow called 
Plornit. Ho, ho! It's queer how things come back to 
your mind." 

* What was it ? " asked Jeff. 

“Why, this man Plornit started what he called an 
anti-tobacco league, and wanted all the fellows in the Sixth 
to join. Mark you, I'm not saying there was anything 
wrong in that. You may believe me or not, but I never 
smoked till after I had left school—I'd advise any fellow 
not to; but Plornit was such a self-righteous prig that, 
when he came bothering you to join his league, you felt 
inclined to go off, buy a pipe, and puff it in his face." 
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"I know what you mean," laughed Jeff. 

“There was really no need for his campaign. He got 
a few cranks to agree with him, and they used to hold 
meetings in his study. Well, they were quite 3ntitled to 
do that if they chose, but fellows like myself, who'd never 
smoked in our lives, got tired of being buttonholed and 
told we ought to sign Plornit's pledge. At last I and 
another fellow felt we couldn't stand it any longer. We 
put our heads together, and hatched a little plot.” 

“Go on," murmured Jeff. “ What did you do? ". 

'" I don't suppose you've ever seen a joss-stick ; it's a 
thing the Chinese burn before their idols, and it's made 
of the dust of odoriferous woods gummed to a reed. Well, 
we made a joss-stick with powdered tobacco. We fumi- 
gated Plornit's study with it one night, and next morning 
the place smelt like the tap-room of a pub. Fellows made 
exeuses to go in and have a sniff, and Plornit got his leg 
pulled, I can tell you. Of course, the joke against him 
was that he and his followers used to smoke when they 
met in his study. He was the laughing-stock of the place 
for a few days, and perhaps it did him good.” 

Jeff laughed, then for a few moments stood thinking. 

“That’s not a bad scheme," he said. ‘In fact, I'm 
jolly well inclined to do the same thing to this fellow I've 
been speaking about. Look here, could you make me a 
joss-stick ? I'll pay for the tobacco." 

* You'd set the place on fire if you left a thing like that 
smouldering all night. It might fall about—drop a spark 
on a pile of paper, or something of that sort." 

'* Oh, I shouldn't leave it all night. I should want to 
clear away the ashes, for one thing. No, I should come 
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down when everyone was asleep, start the thing going, 
and wait in my study till the fumigation was finished. 
Don't suppose it would take over an hour, would it ? " 

It seemed as though, against his will, Harlock was 
becoming interested. A 

* "There's a lamp used for killing green-fly, I found in 
one of the greenhouses,” he began in a musing tone. '' It 
would be a good bit better than a joss-stick.”’ 

“ What's it like ? ” : 

“Just a little cup of methylated spirit, and above it is 
a smal) metal dish in which you pour some juice. When 
it's heated, the fumes it gives off are like the strongest 
tobacco. My word! I should say a quarter of an hour 
of it, in a small place like a study, would do the trick." 

" Lend it me," said Jeff, eagerly. “TI pay for the 
stuff, and for the loan of the lamp. Now, that’s a 
bargain." 

“ Oh, is it, though ? " chuckled Harlock. *'Supposing, 
after the fun was over, you were caught with that lamp 
in your possession. The first question would be where 
did it come from ? They might find out that you got it 
from Bircroft, then I should be the person who'd get 
fumigated.” 

“ You may be sure I should nover give you away. If 
the lamp was confiscated I'd buy you another. But there's 
no need to fear that would happen. I should be jolly 
careful what I was about.” . 

There was a pause. 

“ Go on—be a sport," urged Jeff. — 

“ Wait a bit," murmured Harlock. ‘I’m just thinking 
how it might be done.” á 
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STEADY stream of 
boys in football war- 
paint was flowing 
through the quad in 
the direction of the 
playing-field. In a 
quiet corner Jeffrey 
Elston lingéred, talk- 
ing to Teal. 

“ Well, that’s my 
little plot," the for- 
mer was saying. 
“What d'you think 
of it ? ” 

“Jolly good idea ; 
I told you that you'd 
better consult Har- 
lock," chuckled Teal. 
“Ought to give 
Arling a subject for another of his comic poems. But,” added 
the speaker after a moment's pause, '' there'll be a row.” 

‘“ I don't care if there is. Arling may guess it was my 
doing—he probably will—but he won't be able to prove it. 
Nor will anyone else.” 

“ Yes, my. boy, but supposing—mark you, I don't say 
this is at all likely to happen—but supposing one of the 
masters came to Arling's study to speak to him about 
the Chronicle, and found tne place reeking of tobacco. 
What then?" 

For a moment Jeff looked nonplussed. It was only on 
very rare occasions that a master visited one of the studies. 
Still, the thing was possible. 

‘“ If that happened I suppose I should have to own up— 
say I'd done it for a lark.” 

" Oh, there's no danger of a master poking round," said 
Teal, quickly. “I don't want to scare you. It was 
only a thought that came into my head. ” 

"Of course I shan't know anything about it," he added, 
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in & tone which seemed to imply that, from the first, it 
was to be understood he was taking no active part in the 
plot. “ What have you done with the lamp ? ” | 

" Harlock's going to bring it with him, and the bottle 
of stuff.” 

“ When ? ” 

“ To-night. I've arranged with him that he’s to be 
outside my study at half-past twelve. I shall haul up 
the lamp and bottles with a cord, then lower them down 
to him when I've finished. It won't take more than & 
quarter-of-an-hour. It'll be safer to get the lamp off the 
premises, then it couldn't be found even if there was a 
search made. Besides, Harlock wants to wait while I do 
the fumigating, so as to make sure I don't set the place 
on fire."' 

" For mercy's sake, don't do that. And look here, 
what should you say, supposing someone saw you going 
downstairs ?! - 

"I've got a good excuse. I should be going down to 
my study to fetch a bottle of toothache lotion that’s in 
the table drawer." 

“ Arling wouldn't. complain to the Head. Ft would 
only make him look a bigger fool," murmured Teal. 
“ Oh, I should say you're safe enough.” | 

Jeff nodded, and strode off to the playing field, where. 
he soon forgot all his grievances in the stress and excite-- 
ment of footer. It was not until after ‘no side" had 
been called, and he was on his way back to the school to 
change, that a remembrance of his plot came back to his 
mind. Somehow, and for the first timo, it seemed to 
become a bit distasteful to him. Perhaps it was some un- 
conscious comparison between the great game ho had just 
been playing, and making another fellow's study stink 
of tobacco, which made the trick appear mean and dirty. 

" Well, I'm bound to go through with it now," ho' 
mused. "''I've told Teal I mean to do it, and I've fixed . 
it up with Harlock ; I can't prevent his coming, and he'd 
think me a poor specimen if I backed out at the last minute.'? 
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He frowned, then kicked at a piece of loose gravel and 
sent it spinning across the quad. 

“It’s no worse than what Arling's done to me," he 
assured himself. ‘‘It’s playing his own game. Nothing 
on earth could have been so low down as getting Felix 
thrashed simply because he was my brother. No, I'll 
make that study of his fairly hum." 

That evening seemed unusually long, and Jeff found it 
almost impossible to give due attenticn to his prep. His 
mind kept wandering off to other matters. He was quite 
determined to carry out his plot, . 
but he found himself wonder- 
ing, more than once, what would ; 
happen to-morrow morning. 
Much depended on Arling; on 
whether he and the other pre- 
fects would view the outrage 
as what might be termed a 
legitimate practical joke. 

* I don’t care what he thinks," 
growled Jeff. "Anyway, it 
ought to show him I'm not going 
to stand his humbug without 
hitting back."  — 

He was glad when the time 
came to go to bed. His cubicle 
was only a few paces from the 
door of C dormitory, and the 
prefect in charge of the room 
was a sound sleeper. Jeff took 
care to wind his watch, and, 
having done so, slipped it under 
his pillow, together with & small 
electric torch. If he looked at 
his watch, under cover of the 
bedclothes, no reflection of the 
flash would appear on the 
ceiling. 

In time the sound of heavy 
breathing told that all the other 
fellows in the room were asleep. 
Hours seemed to pass, and once 
he put his watch to his ear to 
make sure it had not stopped. 

He wondered what Harlock 
was doing, and whether he really 
meant to keep the appointment. 

“ He said he'd have to buy 
a fresh bottle of stuff, and he 
may not have been able to get 
it," thought Jeff. - 

It was exactly five-and-twenty 
minutes past twelve when he 
crept cautiously out of bed, put 
on his socks, and a dressing gown 
over his pyjamas. He spent 
several seconds turning the door 
handle, afraid that it might 
rattle, but when once out on the landing passage, 
his nerves calmed down. Not a sound was to be 
heard. It might have been a night in the holidays when 
all this part of the school buildings was unoccupied. 

Though he carried his electric torch in his hand, Jeff 
had no need to use it. He had made this same journey 
so often that he could have trodden it blindfold. On 
reaching his study he stepped quickly to the window, and 


ww, 


raised the blind. It was fairly light outside, for the sky was clear, and the 
He raised the window sash, put his head out, 


moon just past its first quarter. 
and caught sight of a face peering up at his own. 
** Hullo !” murmured a familiar voice. 
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unwound the hank of cord he had placed ready for use, 
and drew up the first bottle. A sniff at the cork told 
him that this was the methylated spirit. He was just 
about to lower the line a second time when he was 
struck with what seemed a brilliant thought. 

"I say, Harlock," he whispered, excitedly. '* Come 
up yourself, and have a look at one of the old studies." 

“ Oh nonsense," came the reply from below, accompanied 
by a gruff chuckle. "My jumping days are over. I 
can't reach that window-ledge.”’ 

“Tve got a knotted rope, and it won't take 
five seconds to get it fixed. You can haul your- 
self up as easy as pat." 

Once more Harlock laughed softly, then stood 
hesitating. A conflict was seemingly taking 
place in his mind between what small sense of 

prudence he possessed, and that reck- 
less spirit of adventure which the ups 
and downs of twenty years had done 
little to quench. 
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p Good man, I knew you'd turn up,” whispered Jeff. “ Have you got the lamp ? ” 
Yes, and there's two bottles, one with some spirit in it, and the other's 


the tobacco juice. I'll send them up one at a time if you'll lower a string. 
You'll have to be careful they don't smash against the wall." 

Somehow the companionship of the great Harlock seemed to stimulate 
Jeff's heart, and banish any lingering feelings of doubt and anxiety. ‘He 


*' ! Yes, there's that old trap- 

door, murmureá the visitor. 

* Didn't I tell you about it ? ' " 
(See page 220.) 
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“ Are you sure there's no one about ? ” 

" Rather ; ; the whole place has been asleep for an 
hour." 

. "But would the rope bear me? 
weight." 

“ Oh rather, it would lift a horse. Besides, you'll be 
able to catch the window-ledge almost as soon as you're 
off the ground." 

For a moment there was silence. 

“Very well, ru have a try. I'd like to see one of the 
old dens again." 

Jeff set the spirit bottle down on his table, then, routing 
the rope out of his cupboard, he quickly fastened one end 
round the centre of his hockey club. Its strength proved 
equal to the strain, and, & few seconds after it was lowered, 
Harlock was in the room. 

‘“ Better leave that cord where it is," he whispered, 
* I might want to make a quick retreat.” 

““You’re quite safe," returned Jeff, and flashed his 
torch round his study to show its contents. 

“My worl," murmured Harlock. *‘‘It does seem 
strange—makes you feel as if you'd woke up out of a queer 
droam, and found yourself back at school again. I see 
you've won some pota. So did I, but heaven only knows 
where they are now.' 

“Come and have a look at No. 17—your old shanty. 
It’s only two steps across the passage,’ ' urged Jeff. 

He led the way into Millar's study, and, switching on 
his torch, turned its light to the ceiling. 

'* Yes, there's that old trap-door," murmured the visitor. 
“ Didn't I tell you about it ? Well—well, I never thought 
I should see this room again." 

“ A chap named Millar has it now," began Jeff. ‘ You 
know Teal—he and I were in here one night rotting about, 
and I fell off the table, grabbed that book-case arrange- 
ment to save myself i: 

He broke off as he became aware that the man at his 
side had turned away from him, and was standing very 
still; his figure, dimly visible in the gloom, had become 
like that of a graven image. 

“What was that ?” whispered Harlock. 

“What was what ? ” 

“ Why, I thought I heard a sound like someone laughing 
—it was very faint—may have been my fancy.” 

'" Can't have been anyone laughing at this time of night,” 
returned Jeff. “I didn’t hear it ”’ 
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The pair stepped out into the passage, and stood listening, 
but no sound broke the silence. 

Somehow Jeff found it rather exhilarating to be showing 
the famous Harlock round. There was a sense of proving 
that the Present were not such nerveless beings as the 
Past might have imagined. The impulse to prolong the 
adventure grew stronger. 

" Now you're here, why not come along and have a 
look at the dining-hall,”’ suggested Jeff. “I expect that’s 
much the same as it was in your day. It’s quite safe, 
everyone's in bed." 

‘“ Better not—had we?" was the whispered reply. 
“ Well, I'd like just to have a squint at the old place." 

Jeff led the way, while the visitor followed, treading 
lightly as a cat. They had reached the main corridor 
of the building, when Harlock touched his guide on the 
shoulder, and they came to a halt. 

** Hist—can’t you hear x : 

The question was never finished. It was interrupted 
by a sound which made the hair bristle on Jeff's head. 
From somewhere there came a muffled burst of laughter. 

“ Ha ha! ho ho ho!” 

The two rovers stood as if spell-bound ; the next instant 
a door was opened, and a beam of light shot across the 
corridor. 

“ No, no, you won't get me to play chess with you again, 
Routh,” came in Mr. Pawle’s voice from the junior master’s 
sitting-room. ‘It means losing too much sleep. It must 
be close on one o'clock." 

Jeff was the first to recover from the shock. He seized 
Harlock by the arm, fled back along the passage, and 
dived into a room the door of which was standing open. 
As he stocd, holding his breath, he could still hear Mr. 
Pawle speaking. 

“Just lend me your candle a minute, I want to fetch 
something I've left in my class-room.' 

A ray of light flickered in the passage, then grew brighter. 

“ He's coming this way," hissed Harlock. "This 
won't do!” 

A sudden wonder as to what would happen if he and 
Harlock were found wandering about the premises in the 
dead of night filled Jeff's mind. A nervous movement 
of his fingers produced a flash from his torch, and in an 
instant he realised where he was. 

“ Great Scott ! " he gasped.  * This is his class-room. 
Quick—-get down behind the desks 1 ” 


(To be continued.) 


Fourth Form Luck. 


MacTavish, Macan and Magee, 
And one or two others, ineluding a Swiss, 
And Morgan and Merton and me. 
The school’s on a hill, on a hill in the North 
And this is the song of the luck of the ** Fourth.” 


T. chaps in the “ Fourth ” may be numbered like this 


It began when the funds of the form had run low 
On tangerines, toffee, and tuck, 
And how to continue we didn't quite know 
Till Macan had a big stroke of luck ; 
He heard from an uncle home lately from Spain 
Who had come to the rescue again and again! 


MacTavish came next, he’s a bit of a swell, 
A dormitory pre’ and a “‘ cap,” 

The top of the form and a scholar as well— . 
MacT., is a fortunate chap. 


He wrote his good news to an aunt in Madrid, 
And what sporting aunts do on occasions—she did ! 


The luck was contagious, it ran down the line, 
Not one of the form did it miss ; 
The sun of good fortune continued to shine 
Till it lighted at last on the Swiss, 
Who wrote, in good English, a letter to Berne, 
And received a right generous note by return! 


A moral there is, tho' it may not appear, 
(I says it who really should not,) 
But the lists that went up at the end of the ycar 
Showed the * Fourth” had deserved what it got. 
So it's well to have people East, West, South and North, 
And to work for one's gains a£ we do—in the ‘ Fourth”! 


NATALIE JOAN. 
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HE outstanding philatelic event of the present year will be 
the holding of the London International Stamp Exhibition 
from May 14 to 26, at the Royal Horticultural Hall. 
This exhibition has been organised by the Junior Philatelic 
Society, and, considering the present time flourishing condition 


of our hobby, it ought to prove a very great success. A sur- 
prisingly compre- hensive scheme 
has been prepared for the competi- 


tions, brief ticulars of which 


are as follows: 


par- 


Class A.—Cham- pionship ; open to 
exhibits that have obtained Gold 
Medal awards at previous Inter- 
national shows. Class B.— Great 
Britain. Class C.— British Empire. 
Class D.—Europe PN and Colonies. 


Class E.—America. J Class F. — Other 
Countries. Class G.—Single Issues, 
Re-entries, Re-touches Specialised. Class H.—W ar and Post-War 
Stamps. Class I.—General Collections. Class J.—For young 
collectors. Class K.—Historical and Educational Collections. 
Class L.—Rarities. Class M.—Etceteras. Class N.—Philatelic 
Publications. Class O.—Manufacture of Postage Stamps (for 
engravers, engineers and printers). The awards 
are gold, silver and bronze medals. 

' Class J.—For Young Collectors," should 
interest us greatly. The exhibits in this class 
may be in albums or on loose sheets. A Junior 
Championship Cup will be presented for the best 
collection shown in this or any other class by & 
competitor not over 21 years of age. Group I. 
Up to 21 years of age. Section 1. Specialised 
collections of any country. Section 2. General 
collections of over 3,000 stamps. Section 3. 
General collections of under 3,000 stamps. Section 4. General 
collection of War, Armistice and/or Aero stamps. Group II. 
Up to 17 years of age. Section 5. Specialised collections of any 
country. Section 6. General collections of over 2,000 stamps. 
Section 7. General collections of under 2,000 stamps. Section 8. 
General collections of War, Armistice and or Aero stamps. 
Class M.—Etceteras, above-mentioned, is divided into sections 
for collections of Proofs and Essays, 
Errors and Curiosi- ties, Local Postage 
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Stamps, Postal Stationery, War 
Postmarks, Censor Marks, ete., For- 
geries and Objects of Postal and Phila- 


latest date for en- 
1923. 

postage stamps will 
the exhibition on 
scale than ever be- 


telic Interest. The 
tries is March 1, 

The printing of 
be demonstrated at 
& more complete 
fore attempted. There wil be a 
model stamp fac- tory, showing, by 
means of working exhibits, the actual processes used in the 
manufacture of the stamps of Great Britain, India, the Colonies, 
&nd many foreign countries. Special stamps will be printed in 
full size sheets, and the latest types of perforating machines 
will be at work perforating those stamps. Paper-making by 
hand and machine and many other processes will be shown. 
During the second week of the exhibition, the Tenth Philatelic 


** B.O.P.” 


Corner. 


CONDUCTED BY 
" COLLECTOR." 


FEBRUARY. 


Congress of Great Britain will meet. Admission to the ex- 
hibition will be free by invitation-card, which cards may be 
obtained from any officer of the Junior Philatelic Society, or 
of the exhibition, from all stall-holders, dealers in stamps, and 
from the Hon. Secretary of the Exhibition, Herbert F. Johnson, 
44, Fleet Street, London EX.4. 

Malta 4d. green. ‘‘ Figure of Melita." 


Malta ls. indigo in 
sepia frame. SES " Britannia 
and Melita.” prt TUE 

Intended : to com 
memorate the granting 
of the Con- stitution, 
this is an issue of 
thirteen stamps, of 
two different ` types, as 
seen, for, re- spectively, 


the pence values and for the shilling and £1 values, the re- 
mainder of the set being: ld. chocolate; ld., orange-hrown 
and purple; 2d., pale brown and blue; 3d., ultramarine ; 
4d., sulphur and blue; 6d., olive and purple; 2s., brown in 
blue; 2s. 6d., magenta in black; 5s., orange-yellow in ultra- 
marine; 10s., lace-grey in brown; £1 black in red. 

The pence values show us a representation 
of the sea-nymph Melita, which was the ancient 
name of Malta, helmeted and fittingly arrayed, 
and supporting by her right hand a helm or 
rudder. In the background is the rock and 
lighthouse of St. Elmo and a Gozo felucca. A 
Union Jack in a shield occupies the left-hand 
corner, the right-hand corner has a similar shield 
showing & Maltese cross, each shield being sur- 
mounted by the Imperial Crown. Melita was 
one of the fifty nymphs of the sea who had the 
power of ruling or calming the waves and, being so endowed, 
were implored by sailors for protection against storms and 
shipwreck and that they might have a favourable voyage and 
prosperous return. The Maltese Cross reminds us that Malta 
is the residence of the Knights of Malta, formerly of St. John 
of Jerusalem, settled there A.D. 1530 by the concession of 
Charles V. after their expulsion from Rhodes by the Turks. 
For many years Malta was under the rule of the Knights of St. 


John, until they were 
expelled by Napoleon in 
1798. The numerals of 
value are displayed 
upon tablets in the 
upper  cor- ners, the 
word ‘Mal- ta " is at the 
foot of the stamp, and 
* Postage " and  ' Re. 
venue ” one on each side. 

* Britan- nia embrac. 


is the subject of the design em. 
ployed for the higher values, this being enclosed within a 
framework of Maltese crosses. In both values the Cross of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem adorns the breast of Melita. 
In the left-hand lower corner is a heraldic shield encircled by a 
wreath of laurel, balanced in the opposite corner by a tab! 
containing the figure of value. Upon the left'upper back: 


ing her young sister Melita ” 
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the date of the year when the Constitution was granted, 1921, 
is shown in Roman numerals. The ' Melita” design is by 
Caruana Dingli; ''Britannia and Melita" by G. Vella; and 


the stamps were engraved and printed by Messrs. De La Rue . 


& Co. Having the distinction of being line-engraved, while 
the others are surface-printed, the £1 value is, perhaps, the best 
of a handsome set. k 
In some quarters, though, quite an outcry has been raised 
against the appear- ance of the 4d. 


sulphur and blue, in consequence of 
which this is a stamp with a story. 
The critics alleged that the glaring 
yellow lady could not be seen against 
tho glaring yellow background, ` and 


such a mass of so 
value - panels and 
bright blue was to 
in our albums. Be 
there is the fact 
ties seem to have 
minds to withdraw 
it, and shortly after its appearance you 
could not buy it at the post offices. At 
once it became famous as a probable rarity, and copies changed 
hands for as much as nearly thirty shillings. Even at that 
price successful buyers were jubilant, until a day or two later 
the post office people began to sell the stamp again as if nothing 
had happened, and those who had acquired it as something 
precious wished they had acted otherwise. Whitfield King sells 
this issue in three sets: the ]d., 2d., 3d. and 4d. for 18. ; 4d., 
ld., 6d. and 2s. for 4s. 6d. ; and the 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s. and £1 
for 45s. 

Belgium. 25c. deep purple “ King Albert." 

Known as being of the ‘‘ King Albert to right ” 
type, this stamp has caused a good deal of disap- 
pointment. We have grown accustomed to 
having such fine philatelic portraits of the gallant 
King of the Belgians, that this certainly inferior 
presentment has been positively resented. Other 
stamps of lc., 3c. and 30c. were to follow, but in 
view of the chorus of condemnation evoked by this 
poor-looking 25c., they may or may not materialise. 
On the album page it makes a sorry show when you 
catch sight of its neighbours, the “ King Albert to left," and 
the monumental ** Tin Helmet." 

Cyprus. 1} piastres, amber and black. “ K.G.” 

A new value. 40 paras equal one piastre, which equals 14d, 
the same as in Turxey. Turkish money, though, is not current 
in Cyprus, which has a local currency of its own, the copper 
piastre, nine of which are equal to one shilling. For higher 
aniounts, there is & local paper currency in sterling, British 
Treasury Notes not being current in the island. Like Malta, 
above referred to, Cyprus is a very satisfactory country to 
collect. 

South Africa. 1jd. 
brown.  ' Postage 

Another example 
has been but coldly 
owing to its lack of 


that to contrast 
vivid a colour with 
name - tablet of 
create an eyesore 
that as it may, 
that the autl:ori- 
made up their 
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black numeral in 
Due." 

of a new-comer that 
received, in this case 
quality. Some per- 


On MARA ANA 
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sons have even likened it to a 
cheap kind of shop - window price- 
ticket! As will be at once noticed, our 
particular specimen is very badly centred. 
This stamp is rouletted, which 


term implies that the means of separa- 
tion of the stamps one from another is by holes that are pricked, 
or (as in this instance) cuts made, in the paper, without any 
portion of it being removed. Perforation does remove a portion 
of the paper, and it is that fact which distinguishes it from 
rouletting. Many of you know these things ; but quite as many 
readers do not; which is why it is well for us sometimes to 
consider certain points and pause just a moment for a small 
picce of explanation. This P.D. is lithographed by the Govern- 
ment Printer at Pretoria, and has no watermark. There is 
ee to be a very generous crop of varieties. In looking at 

stamp with its wording of “ Union of South Africa " and 
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“Unie van Zuid Afrika,” ‘ Postage Due " and “ Te Betalen,” 
you will be reminded that the inscriptions on South African 
Union are in English and in Dutch “ Taal.” | 

Hedjaz. 1 piastre black on 1 para purple. 
in frame." 

Overprinting of this kind is something of a novelty, and the 
stamp is also to be found with overprint inverted. As regards 
that, though, there is small cause for wonder, seeing that the 
stamps of the Sherifate provide perpetual posers as to which is 
their right way up! MER. 


“ Overprint 


Armenia. 25r. emerald and grey- 
brown ‘“ Mount Ararat.” 

Armenia. 70r. violet and sepia. 
" Woman Spinn- ing." £ 

Already we have had some weird 
proof of what the “ Armenian Re- 


can do in the de-: 
tric stamp produc- 
for November of 
last year). This present set, how- 
ever, of five stamps | | in two designs, pro- 
vides something that is quite pleasing and attractive, nor need 
we marvel at that being so when we consider the circumstances 
that these stamps are strongly suspected of having been created 
primarily for the purpose of purchase by collectors, and quite 
secondarily with a view to their postal use. The other values 
are: 40r. orange. and grey-brown, Woman at spinning-wheel, 
and 50r. blue and grey-brown and 100r. red and sepia, Mount 
Ararat. It has been reported that some half-dozen values 
of these recent sets of Armenian stamps were never postally 
issued. for the reason that the designs on these wero found to 
offend national susceptibilities in som» way or other. The 
truth as to matters philatelic in the countries of 
the Near East is, however, often not at all easy to 
arrive at. 

Finland. 1 mk. + 50 penni, scarlet and grey. 
" Red Cross." 

Having a postal face value of 1 mark, this stamp 
is sold at a premium of 50 penni in aid of charity. 
100 penni equal 1 mark. It is of large size, with 
oval centre and no exterior frame lines. The 
Suomi Lion, with sword, is shown in white outline 
over the red Geneva Cross. Above the oval is the 
word ''Suomi," and below is ''Finland," with the value in 
numerals at the foot of the stamp. It is intended only for 
inland postage. in Finland, and two million copies are reported 
to have been printed. Of itself it is a bright looking achieve- 
ment that has at the same time something about it of the 
appearance of a label. 

Indo-China. lle. 
woman." 

A new and somewhat unusual value, this is one of a set of 
five stamps made up by the 4, 5, 10 and 12 cents of the Mexican 
dollar, in the following colours respectively yellow and black, 
red and black, blue and black, and 
brown and black. 


public of Erivan " 
partment of eccen- 
tion (see our Corner 
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Salvador : 5c. 
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Poland : 1 mark. 


violet and black. ‘“‘ Head of native 


Straits Settle- ments. 35c. purple 
and amber. “ K.G.” This is a new 
value, that is printed in singly fugitive 


amber and in doubly 
Salvador. 5c. yel- 
A neat little com- 
the date ‘'1823,” and 


fugitive purple inks, 
low. “ Triangular.” 
memorative, bearing 
an interesting ex- 
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ample of the ever- France: + lc. popular “ threo- 
cornered.” “ War Orphans.” 
France. +1c. on 2c. +3c. claret 


“ Orphans of War.” 

A surcharge upon the ''Orphelins de la Guerre" stamps 
of 1917. 

Poland. 1 mark slate. “ Workman.” 

Strictly speaking, this stamp belongs to Polish Silesia, it being 
one of a series of fourteen issued last year for use in districts 
of Silesia acquired by plebiscite or popular vote. As will be 
szen, its design depicts one of those “ Labour” subjects 
that are so much in favour with many of the world's 
new republics. 
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The Memorial Garden at Marlborough College. 


War Memorials at Public Schools. 


How Marlborough, Westminster, Shrewsbury, Cheltenham, Felsted, and others have 
honoured their heroes. | 
By GEORGE A. WADE. ; 


* Oh, Valiant Hearts, who to your glory came 
Through dust of conflict, and through battle-flame, 
Tranquil you lie, your knightly virtue proved, 

' Your memory hallowed in the land you loved ! ”? 

JOHN S&S. ARKWRIGHT. 


we commemorate the Supreme Sacrifice which 

our boys made for Britain—nay, for the world ! 

—in the Great War, seems to me exactly to strike 
the true key-note for such an article as this. 

For the boys from the Public Schools were indeed *'valiant 
hearts" —oh, how valiant. And they did indeed come 
into their glory—and what a glory! And they went 
through an amazing conflict—such a conflict as the world 
had never before seen. And now they lie quiet and peaceful 
—gallant knights and heroes for all eternity. And their 
memory is a precious heritage, a treasure which shall 
never be soiled, a hallowed glory and sacred shrine for 
Britain for evermore. 

They are dead, these wondrous heroes from Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, Marlborough, Clifton, Westminster, 
and all the other great,schools of our land. But their 
name and fame liveth throughout all ages. Their bodies 
are buried in the dust—but their souls go marching on. 
“ They died that we might live!" They went gladly 
and valiantly against the forces of Evil and Darkness, 
fighting for God and Truth to the end. 

In many cases the name of the dear old school was the 
last word on their lips. The Etonian shouted bravely, 
** Floreat Etona ! " and the Harrow lad chanted, '* Forty 
Years On”! The Haileyburian sang his famous school- 
song, * But we are here, and Here We Stay!” ; whilst 
the Wykehamist softly murmured, ‘Dulce Domum." 
-'To many a one in that dark but glorious hour of death, 
the memory of his “ Alma Mater" came as a fragrant 


Tz splendid verse, so often sung to-day when 


and softening breath, a kindly and sweet foretaste of 
“The Vision Splendid.” 

And to-day, five years or more after their boys died, 
the great and ancient schools of Britain have risen en 
masse to do them honour, to unveil glorious monuments 
to their undying memory, to show the new race of scholars 
how true heroes can do and dare anything. 

Marlborough has created a beautiful garden as its memorial 
for the Old Marlburians who perished in the Great War. 
This is to form only a part of the tribute, for later it is 
hoped to build a speech-hall also. There is, too, to be 
kept in the Library a Roll of Honour of all the dead. 

The memorial-garden forms a splendid entrance to the 
chapel, as the photograph above shows excellently. It 
rises by terraces and steps, and will indeed be a quiet 
and restful spot in days to come. When glowing with 
flowers that the College intends to plant here each season, 
there will surely be fewer more charming places at any 
of our big schools. 

The garden-beds will have box-hedges, but no red flowers. 
The design of the whole is the late Mrs. Leaf’s. There 
will be a central fountain, whose interior is lined with 
blue Italian tiles. The view from the chapel-steps will 

embrace the garden and miles of county beyond. 

This memorial garden was to have been opened by the 
late Sir Henry Wilson, but he was killed only a day or 
two previous to the time fixed for the occasion. So when 
the Bishop of London dedicated the garden there was 
an added pathos to the ceremony. Lord Methuen at the 
same time unveiled the carved Roll of Honour, and so 
Marlborough felt that its heroes had, at any rate, been 
fittingly remembered on the great day. 

Westminster has beautifully decorated all the entrance- 
end of Big School as its tribute to the dead. Here, fine 
fluted Corinthian pillars,^with oak doors, and stained- 
glass windowg;:;above, \with ) rich V FACY ings, and pa! 
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containing all the names of the killed, in red and gold, 
testify to the sorrow and pride of the famous “School 
by the Abbey " in its illustrious sons who gave up all 
for England. 

The whole memorial is the design of Sir Robert Lorimer, 
A.R.8.A., and the figures of St. George and the Dragon 
&re carved from solid oak, four inches thick, and coloured 
** proper," as the old writer puts it. Panels of gun-masks, 
Lewis-guns, trench mortars, bombs, etc., have been intro- 
duced into the design very effectively, and on the stained- 
glass windows are the coats-of-arms of Queen Elizabeth 
and five Field-Marshals who hailed from the school. 

“The Unknown Warrior" lies buried in the great 
Abbey close by. The School's warriors (known, and un- 
known, too, perhaps !) lie beneath the gory fields of France, 
Italy, Belgium, and the East. But doubtless they, like “‘ The 
Unknown Warrior "' here, to-day, listen to the soft music 
in the glorious fane they loved so much, and re-echo 
those beautiful words written by one of their own O.W.W. 
so long ago: 


* 'Thee we would be always blessing, 
Serve Thee as the hosts above, 

_ Pray and prais» Thee without ceasing, 
Glorying in Thy perfect love ! ” 


For the songs, the poems, the hymns of the famous 
schools will persist age after age. It is part of their mag- 
nificent heritage ; it is they which have often helped to 
keep alive the traditional spirit; it is they which hand 
down the torch to the on-coming host. - 
has never failed to do its share, to play its part, in the 
wondrous performance. 

What grander memorial could ancient Shrewsbury 
School have put up to her sons who died than that which 
she has erected—a magnificent statue of ''The Stainless 
Knight," who was all her own. 

The very name of Sir Philip Sidney stirs the blood and 
excites the imagination of every true-born Englishman, 
of every real British boy. His gallantry, his noble demean- 
our, his gentle heart, his martial bearing, his peerless honour, 
his fighting spirit, his valiant stand for Reformation 
truth, his amazingly noble death, are all part of our island's 
pride to-day. And Philip Sidney came from Shrewsbury 
School, of which he was one of the earliest scholars. 

So “Old Salopians" and ''Young Salopians" have 
united to raise his statue there, for all the world to see what 
the Shrewsbury boys look to, and ever will look to, as their 
model and example amongst men, after Him who was 
both God and Man in one. 

The statue depicts Sidney holding his vizor in the right 
hand, and slightly leaning on his sword in the left, clad 
in mail. and with his whole figure beautifully poised and 
thoughtful. It is & memorial of which any school may feel 
proud ; and one that cannot fail to inspire generations of 
Salopians yet to come. 

The statue is placed immediately in front of the entrance- 
gates to the school, and has cost about £3,000. It may 
be added that beneath the figure of Sidney is a sculptural 
group ropresenting the War, with the device below, 

" Scholae. meae alumnos agnosis.’ 

The worthy memorial of Cheltenham College to her 
brave sons who fell has taken the form of a Cloister in the 
shape of the letter Z, and some stained-glass windows. 
These latter were unveiled and dedicated by the Dean of 
Hereford, & former Head of the well-known school, to the 
memory of certain scholars, and the Cloister to the memory 
of the 675 Old Cheltonians who perished, as the inscription 
says, " For their King and Country." 

The new cloister joins the chapel to the main school- 
buildings, and carries on exactly the vaulting and other 
architectural details of the existing ante-chapel. The 
designer was Mr. Barnard, a pupil of Mr. ide who 
built the chapel itself. 

The money for the memorial was, as in most situar 
cases, providod by generous subscri ptions from the parents 
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ef existing scholars, and Old Cheltonians themselves. 
These have taken the deepest interest in the scheme and 
its execution, right from the first commencement, and the 
fact that the Dean (Dr. R. Waterfield), their old and revered 
Headmaster, was selected to unveil and dedicate the 
memorial, led a great company of them to make special 
efforts to be present on the historic occasion, men coming 
from all parts of the world to join in the notable service. 

As showing what a wonderful hold the hymn, whose 
opening verse is quoted at the head of this article, has 
gained in the hearts of Britons, it may be mentioned that 
it was sung at the dedication of the Cheltenham memorial, 
as in almost every other similar ceremony at our great 
Public Schools, since it first attracted so much attention 
after being heard at the funeral of '* The Unknown Warrior ”’ 
in Westminister Abbey. The hymn was written by Mr. 
John 8. Arkwright, ex-M.P. for Hereford, and published 
with other poems of his towards the close of the War. 
Its beautiful tune is by the Rev. Charles Harris, D.D., 
who holds a vicarage in the Gloucester country near 
Malvern. 

The honour done by Felsted School to its heroes has 
taken the form of an oak-reredos in the chapel, with stalls 
below it. On this reredos there are panels containing 
the names of those who fell, and no fewer than 239 such 
names already appear there. 

In the centre of the memorial is a striking carving of 
St. George and the Dragon, whilst on one side is an oak 
figure of Sir Galahad, and on the other, one of King Arthur. 
These figures are each four feet in height and very imposing. 
The stalls below the reredos number a dozen, and on two 
of them are carved names of fallen, whilst sufficient space 
is left on the rest for other names to be added, if any such 
come to light. 

This fine memorial covers excellently what was pre- 
viously & somewhat bare wall, and is & real. ornament 
to the chapel at Felsted. It is to be supplemented later 
by & new Library and Art Room, but the design for these 
has not been undertaken at the time this is written, so 
the execution of the work may be delayed for some time. 
Felsted has certainly done very well to get a definite 
part of its scheme completed and out of the way ere it 
undertakes what may prove a more costly and more 
ambitious programme in this respect. 

The King's School, Canterbury, which has the enviable 
distinction of being the oldest school in our islands— 
boasting as it does that it was founded somewhere about 
A.D. 750, and has been a school continuously ever since— 
has conceived a novel and charming way of commemorating 
its brave lads who lost their lives during the fighting from 
1914.18. 

The visible part of the memorial follows a plan suggested 
by Mr. Herbert Baker, F.R.I.B.A., and consists (1) of 
sinking the level of the ground under the schoolroom, and 
near the Norman Staircase, to its original level; and (2) 
forming a paved court about three feet below the previous 
surface, thereby showing the Norman bases of the pillars 
on which the present school is built; (3) to remove the 
walls of the tuck-shop, which contains intact a section 
of the fine old-groined Norman ceiling, and restore the 
other part of the building on the same pattern ; then (4) 
to erect à Memorial Cross at the south edge of the sunken 
court, and so open up a view e the old city wall on the 
north side of this court. 

This splendid scheme is now being carried out to 
completion, and the delightful picture here shown 
will prove how charming it is. There was at first. contem- 
plated, too, tho building and endowment, if possible, of 
new Science Schools, but this portion of the scheme has 
been already arranged for owing to the munificent generosity 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Drughorn, who have undertaken to 
provide £25,000 solely for this purpose as a memorial 
of their son, an ọld King’s scholar, who was killed in the 
War. 

It is pleasant indeed to know that Britain’ s oldest school 
has still such magnificent vitality; after nearly 1,200 years 
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of busy life, as to hold its own, and remain in the forefront 
of all that makes for the greatness, nobility and grandeur 
of our Empire to-day. We are sure every British boy 
wil hope that Canterbury's fine old school may long 
continue to be in the van. For we must all feel proud 
indeed of a school with such unique historic fame. 

The structural memorial at Tonbridge School will consist 
of the decoration of the Ante-Chapel, together with an 
entrance arch, on either side of which will appear the names 
of the 400 old Tonbridgians who fell in the fighting between 
1914 and 1918. But the major portion of the sum sub- 
scribed is to be devoted to purposes which will be mentioned 
shortly, with respect to some of the memorials already 
described. : 

Manchester Grammar School has at present before its 
authorities the great question of its romoval outside the 
range of the busy commercial city which it has so long 
adorned. There is more than one suggestion as to making 
the War Memorial form a part of the design for the new 
buildings, though it may be some years ere they even 
approach completion. | 

In the meantime, a ‘‘ Book of Remembrance ’”’ has been 
compiled, containing the names of all the dead, with their 
photographs, and short biographical notes of each hero. 
When this book is ready for publication (and it is practically 
80 now), copies will be available for all who wish them, and 
some yill be kept for the new school’s Library, later on. 
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I should mention here that, in almost every instance, 
part of the money subscribed for memorials at the great 
schools has been earmarked for providing scholarships 
or financial assistance in various ways, on behalf of the 
sons and daughters of the families of those who fell. Several 
magnificent endowments, not only for education and main- 
tenance at the schools themselves, but also at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and elsewhere have been thus provided, so 
that this part of the various schemes at our Public Schools 
promises to be of immense value and use in time to come. 

The men, the boys, from the great schools, heroes one 
and all, were worthy sons indeed ! Nothing we can do is 
greater than what they did; their name and fame are 
imperishable. They set out on ‘the great adventure ”’ 
with hearts aglow; they -went through what warriors had 
never gone through before; they won immortal glory ; 
they saved the world from a terrible horror. 

But to us who knew them best, and who know the splendid 
schools which trained and taught them, making them fit 
for such heroic deeds, it is pleasing to recall that our 
‘great schools are to-day as proud of these boys as were 
the boys of their schools! Each “ Alma Mater" has 
truly been the Mother they hoped for, the Mother they 
ever loved, the Mother they wished always to cherish 
and hold them to her heart. 

And she will / 
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UNDERSEA PLANTATIONS. 


PLANTATIONS have hitherto conveyed the 
notion of operations on terra firma. 
To-day science has brought into existence 
plantations under the surface of the sea. 
For generations the Bahamas and the 
Gulf of Mexico have been noted for 
sponge fisheries. The havoc done to the 
sponge-beds, where the sponge, which is 
an animal, comes to maturity by feeding 
on atomic sea-life, has been a source of 
concern for years, the fishers tearing up 
great and small and working much 
destruction of sponge-life. Their boats 
stud the shoal waters of the Bahamas off 
Andros Island, the Caicos, and others of 
the Lucayas, and very stinking craft they 
are. The slimy sea-animals are left on 
the deck for some three days or so until 
they are dead and certain parts have 
rotted off; then they are put into water, 
steeped for several days, and washed 
clean. After this they are dried in the 
sun and trimmed, and despatched for 
sale in the Sponge Exchange, Nassau, New 
Providence Island. 

The sponge is prolific and hardy in 
propagating itself, but in later years the 
demand has threatened to exceed the 
supply. Science has come to the rescue. 
As the result of many experiments, it has 
been found that sponges can be grown 
from cuttings or slips, just like plants. 
To-day, then, the planting of sponges 
under the water is being undertaken on a 
large scale in the Bahamas and elsewhere. 

In outlying parts of the Bahama waters, 
as well as in the Gulf of Mexico, fishermen 
use the old clumsy hook-and-pole method 
of harvesting this valuable marine pro- 
duct; or, again, simply by diving and 
wrenching the sponge away. Where the 


bed of the sea is rocky this rough-and- 
ready method ia ineffective, and, also, 


such fishers are seldom able to work to & 
greater depth than thirty-five feet. In 
1908 a complete revolution took place in 
the Florida and, later, other fisheries. 
'Cute American capitalists introduced 
Greek divers, accustomed to the work in 
the Levant, which once was the sole 
source of sponge supplies for Europe. 
Against their skill and equipment the 
native hook-and-pole spongers had little 
chance. The American sponge fishing 
became Hellenised, and so did Tarpon 
Springs, Fla. Here you see little but 
Greek houses and Greek costumes, and 
hear the Greek language. The very boats 
are brought from Greece, or were until 
lately. 

Along the Florida west coast the sponges 
are found at a depth of 100 feet. Here, as 
elsewhere, the diver in his diving-suit of 
the latest form walks along the bottom 
and picks up the sponges, which he places 
in a bag carried for the purpose. A small 
boat follows him on the surface, pumping 
fresh air to him, hauling up the full bags, 
and lowering the empty ones. The diver 
often remains down as long as three hours. 
The diving-dress is so well made that 
there is little risk excopt from sharks. 
When a shark is near the diver remains 
motionless till it moves away, for a shark 
does not attack anything it takes to be 
dead. As the noted Caicos sponge-bed 
is fifty miles long by ten miles wide, 
sponge plantations there mean much 
money in return for the undersea planters. 

N. T. 


+ * * 


Folow duty if vou would know the 
Christ-like action in the presence of wrong ; 
follow duty,if you would change resentment 
into patience, resistance into forgiveness. 
Duty is the great mountain road to God, 

J. D. JONES, 


Blame nct thy thought, that it cannot reach 
That which the Infinite must teach ! 
Bless thy God, that the word came nigh 
To guide thee home to thy native sky. 
G. MACDONALD. 


* * * 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER, 
SHOT-PROBLEM No. 25. 
Formed . from the ''Switcher" open. 
ing  thus:—11—15, 21—17, 9—13, 
25—21, 8—11, 17—14, 10—17, 21—14, 
6—10, 22—17, 13—22, 26—17, 15—18, 
24—20, 4—8, 29—25, 11—15, 30—26, 

2—6, 28—24, 6—9, position :— 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 


White to move and win. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 24. 


Position : Black men on 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
11, 12, 13, 18, 19. White men on 14, 15, 
17, 20, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32. White 
to move and  win:—26—23, 13—22, 
23—16, 12—19, 14—10, 7—14, 27—23, 
19—26, 30—23, 18—27, 25—2, 11—18, 
32—14.—Hefter, at. 17 years old, beat 
Barker, at 20, 
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Part II. 
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HEN we found Blundell we both stopped short 
in surprise. He was with a girl of about his 
own age, who very much resembled him about 
the face. | 

“ Rowe and Gibbs—my sister," he introduced us looking 
very triumphant. ‘‘ Doris came with some friends in 
their car so I'm all right now. Cut along to Hammersmith’s 
study and get me off this match, Doris, will you? Back 
in a second, you two," and before we could say a word he 
had rushed his sister away down the corridor. 

He returned very quickly rubbing his hands with glee. 
“ ['ve left my sister to it," he said. *''Icouldn't have kept 
& straight face if I had gone in with her, and that might 
have made Hammersmith stupid.” 

“ But " I began. 

“Shut up," hissed Rowe. l 

"Oh! that's all right now," smiled Blundell. ‘‘I was 
& bit raw when vou wouldn't try that jape on, but it's 
better as itis. "There's no chance of failure now.” 

sé Mut 

“Yes, I thought she wasn't coming. You can guess 
how I jumped when I saw her coming through the gates. 
Well now that's settled I shall get an exeat for the day ; 
I don't think I shall watch the ‘ Ladies’ Match,’ eh what ! ” 

'" Perhaps you will though," remarked Rowe with an 
uneasy laugh. i 

“Oh! rot. Doris will get me off all right. By the 
way, it’s taking a long time.” 

Silence fell. I was very uncomfortable, and Rowe 
didn’t seem to be any easier, but every time I attempted 
to break the news to Blundell he stopped me with a warning 
look or a sly dig in the back. 

“ What a time Doris is ! ” Blundell said at last. ** Oh! 
hore she is," he concluded, as his sister came hurrying round 
the corner of the corridor. : 

“ Phew ! " whistled Rowe. 

“ Now for it," I murmured. 

" What's wrong ?" asked Blundell in surprise as his 
gister bustled up to us with flaming cheeks, and a war light 
blazing in her eye. 

" Fancy sending me there!" she cried, stamping her 
foot and quivering with indignation as she faced her 
wondering brother. 

“ Why, what happened ? " asked Blundell. 


A Humorous School Story. 
By JOHN LL. ROBERTS, 
(In Two Parts.) 


“ Well, when I got in that awful fellow kept his feet on 
the mantelpiece and said : ' Are you another of Blundell's 
sisters ?’ so I told him I was your sister, and he only 
laughed. Then I told him I wanted him to excuse you 
from playing in the match this afternoon, but he only 
laughed and said, ‘ So did all the other sisters.’ ”’ 

‘“ What did the silly beggar mean ? " said Blundell in 
amazement. Blundell is sometimes very slow. 

** Well, and then he got a cane out of his desk and said 
‘Now, Miss Blundell—or perhaps I should say Blundell, 
for I can see through your disguise better than any of the 
others—this joke has gone far enough. It is a pretty 
aimless one anyhow, and I am going to stop it, right now. 
Hold your hand out.’ " 

Blundell had given a jump when the word “ disguise ” 
came out, and gazed with wide eyes at Rowe and me. 

‘* Did you two——? ” he began. 

“ Listen," said his sister, pulling impatiently at him; 
* he said, ‘ Hold your hand out ' to me, so then I told him 
what I thought about him. I told him that if he thought 
this was a joke or the way to treat a lady H 

‘“ Yes, yes," said Blundell, ** I can guess all you would 
say. But I say, did you two big, blundering idiots really - 
go and r" 

‘“ For goodness’ sake will you listen! Then he fired up 
and said what he thought about me, but perhaps he meant 
you, for he kept calling me Blundell. Then suddenly he 
went quite calm and bowed an idiotic bow and said, * Very 
well, Miss Blundell! I will excuse your brother playing this 
afternoon, but you must play in his place.’ And then he 
laughed such a cunning kind of laugh as though he had 
said something very clever. ‘ You must play in his place. 
But before we part I really must cane you to stop any 
further repetition of this mad joke.’ Then he swung his 
cane up, but I smacked his face and rushed out." 

** Smacked Hammersmith’s face !" we all three chorused 
in dismay. 

*^Of course I did," said Miss Blundell, her indignation 
rising again. ''If that's your football captain, I don't 
think much of Greystone College." 

“Oh! it wasn’t Hammersmith’s fault, Doris," said 
Blundell soothingly. ‘‘ You know you are very like me, 
and he thought he was being funny when he said you could 
play in my place. You see, he thought you were me ! ” 

I shuddered for Blundell’s grammar, even at that awful 
moment. j | 

“ But why should he ? " asked Doris insistently. 

“ Edon't know that—as yet,” replied Blundell meaningly. 
* But perhaps these two can clear up the mystery,’ and 
he turned to us with a very hard look; 
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And then we blurted it all out, Blundell groaning heavily 
at every point in the narrative. 

“If only you'd said you were going to do it," he said 
sadly when we had finished. ‘I could have arranged it 
and made a success of it, but of course because your Uncle 
Blundell wasn't there to help, you made a hash of the whole 
thing. And now my proper sister's turned up, and I'm 
worse off than ever.” i 

“Oh! no,” said his sister. ‘‘Come on, let's explain it 
to your captain ; he'll understand and let you off when he 
sees I am really your sister and 
not you." 

“ Yes," I said. “‘That will do 
all right, we'll apologise, he'll E 
apologise, and then 
everything will be a 
ring o' roses." So 
together we all made 
our way to Hammer- 
smith's study. Just 
as I was going to 
knock Blundell 
stopped me. 

** Come away," he 
gurgled,hisface swell- 
ing with subdued 
mirth.  ''The jape 
of the season. Best 
yet. Come and 
listen." 

Of course, as his 
sister was there, we 
let Blundell lead us 
away without a word 
of what we really 
felt. | 

When we were a Bao au OER eo 
safe distance away | 
Blundell spoke. 

" We'll not tell 
Hammersmith this is 
my proper sister yet. 
Wait until after the 
match. I'll play in 
the match, but keep 
up the pretence that 
I am my sister. Then, 
after the match, I'll go with my sister and 
ask Hammersmith what he means by 
' making my sister play in a football match. 
That will make him squirm. Td like to 
see his face when he thinks that Doris has 
really played. He'll be ready to die, I 
should think. It'll pay him back for **Then he 
putting me in the * Ladies' ' team." 

“ You'll play after all, then?” asked 
Rowe with affected surprise. | 

“ Yes, I'll play, but only because I choose to; only 
because by playing I shall get more than my own back." 

* All right," said Rowe. ‘‘ It's your show this time, but 
I wouldn't do it if I were you. For one thing he won't 
believe you let your sister play.” 

‘“ Oh !- I shall say I was waiting at Norton for Doris to 
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come back from seeing him this morning, and as she didn’t 


turn up I hung about and then at last came back, just in time 
to see her coming off the field.” 
* An ambitious scheme, Blundell,” I murmured. 


" Yes, Harry, don’t’ do it," broke in his sister. 


* Although I would like to see that Hammersmith fellow 
suffer something," 

“Oh! I'll do that all right," laughed Blundell, quite 
happy now that he had a jape afoot. *“‘ But I mustn't 
let Hammersmith see me until I am in my ladies’ togs for 
the match." 

Of course, the “ Ladies’ match” had then to be ex- 
ae x Miss Blundell, and it was beautiful to hear 
! undel!' skipping over the disgrace of being one of the 


his face, and ed out !'" (See page 233.) 


* Ladies." From his account anyone would have thought 
that to be picked for the *' Ladies’ " team was the highest 
honour which could be conferred on anyone. His sister 
looked blankly astonished that he should be so eager to 
avoid playing, so glowing a description did he give. 

“ Well," she said, “ I am having lunch with my friends 
in the town so I must get along now, but, of course, I'll 
come to see you after the match. You won't want me to be 
seen until then, I suppose ? ” 

'"* Pll come with you," said Blundell quickly. ‘‘I don't 
want old ‘Hammy’ to see me in Coll. for dinner. I'll 
be back in time to change for the match," he said to us as 
they both went out through the gates and down the road. 


II. 

HE ‘Ladies’ Match” at Greystone is always 
conducted with the solemnity of a religious 
ceremony. The whole school assembles in front 
of the dressing pavilion. The school team is 
lined up, while the eleven ladies 
sit down on theforms. Then, amid 
a great hush, the football captain 
steps forth bearing a huge docu- 
ment with a great seal hanging 
from it. Having broken the seal 
with due fastidious care, the captain 
opens the paper and reads : 

"On this, ye 29th of October, 
Anno Domini 19—, we are as- 
sembled to see an act 
of righteous punish- 
ment inflicted upon 
ye weaker ones in our 
midst. These ‘Ladies,’ 
for they cannot claim 
to be men, have been 
most fearful of play- 
ing ye rough game of 
football, and it is 
with horror and ab- 
horrence that we, ye 
great ones of Grey- 
stone, have noticed 
how repeatedly they 
4 have cut footer prac- 
E^ tices, and how also they have 
not lent their support to our 
most noble team by being spec- 
tators at ye school matches. 
To show these gentle, simpering 
nervous, trembling ‘ladies ' how 
much they have missed in ye 
past, we shall this day ad- 
his cane up, but I smacked Minister them such a drubbing 
as shall give them a sufficient 
respect for ye ancient game in 
the future.” 

The speech over, each of the team goes over to the ladies 
and, selecting a partner, escorts ‘“‘her’’ on to the field, 
supporting ''her" with his arm. Before the kick-off 
comes a senior who hurriedly powders the “ ladies’ " faces 
and allows them a glimpse of their own charms in a hand- 
mirror. | 

On the occasion of this “ Ladies’ Match," Blundell, 
who had arrived at the last moment ready garbed for his 
part, went through all the indignities heaped upon him 
with a haughty look of unconcern. When he spoke, 
which was but rarely, his voice was scarcely recognisable, 
pitched in a very high key and minced to such a degree 
that several chaps said that Blundell was acting his part 
very well. 

At last the game started and Blundell gave a shrill 
falsetto call to his team to play up. Hammersmith got 
the ball almost immediately and was soon past the weak 
defence and scored. A great shriek of derision went up 
from the crowd of chaps who were watching. 

* Hard luck, Ladies (^ 


| 
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BLUNDELL'S 


After the centre the ''Ladies" soon lost the ball to 
Harnden, who charged down the field with 15 straight for 
Blundell. Somehow or other Blundell rowbed him and 
sailed away with the ball towards the school goal. 

* Go it, Blundell,” shouted the chaps. *''Mind your 
skirts ! ” 

The school centre-half. was laughing too much at 
Blundell’s strange caper to put up much of a defence, 
and on went Blundell for the waiting back. A yell of 
laughter arose as Blundell left the ball for a second and 
calmly pushed the back over with his hands, and then 
went on with the ball. | 

“ Foul," yelled Marsden, the back, but the referee 
could not blow for laughing. The goal-keeper suddenly 
looked serious as Blundell approached his citadel. 

“Look out, goalie," shouted the crowd as Blundell 
dribbled the ball right up to the goal mouth. Then a 
great cheer arose, for Blundell had tripped over his skirts 
and fallen into the goal-keeper’s arms, while the ball 
slowly wobbled over the line. 

“ Goal! Goal for the ‘ Ladies’ ! was the shout. 

.' The referee, who was sitting down holding his sides, 
managed a short blast on his whistle and pointed to the 
centre. He saw the humorous side of it, though the 

&chool team didn't. 

‘“ Thank you, Miss Blundell,” went up the combined 
cry. “ Very pretty, too." . 

Before the centre Blundell managed to have a word with 
-all his team, and what he said to them was soon apparent, 
for after that, the game developed into one of the most 
extraordinary ever seen. The ''Ladies" gave up all 
idea of playing to rules. They tripped the school team up 
On every occasion, they pushed them off the ball without 
a blush, and thought nothing of hanging on to the jersey 
of anyone who looked like making a runaway. 

The whistle was blowing every second, but the “ ladies’ 
tactics never changed. In vain the schoo! team and referee 
argued. The “ladies " always answered : 

‘* But we’re ladies, and we're playing 
like ladies." 

The school team becamerather wary 
of getting the ball, for that was always 
the signal for & combined attack of 
clutching, grasping, kicking, fouling 
“ladies.” The ‘‘ ladies’ " dresses suf- 
fered, but so did the school team. 
There were, of course, plenty of free 
kicks, but none of the team dared 
venture to make use of the advantage 
secured. Everyone knew it could not 
last much longer, the fun was too onc- 
sided, and no one was surprised when 
the referee, after a short word with 
Hammersmith, blew the whistle. The 
match was a draw, but the ‘‘ ladies ” 
had had much the best of the whole 
affair. There-was no doubt about it, 
Blundell had reversed the usual 
** Ladies’ Match ” result. | 
- Blundell went off the field in his 
war-paint and no one saw where he 
went to, but later, after tea, he came, 
back to College with his sister. j 

" What did you think of the 
match?” he asked us excitedly. 
“ Wasn’t that a noble jape, playing 
like ladies, you know ? I took some 
of the wind out of Hammersmith's 
sails in the match, but I'll take more 
out now." : 

“ Are you going to do it ? " I asked, 
and looked at Blundell’s sister. 

" Yes," she laughed. ‘I know I 
should stop him, but I think it will 
serve that beast of a captain of. yours 
right. I’m quite looking forward 
to it.’ 


,?? 
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“ Come on, then," said Blundell. “ You chaps can listen 
outside, if you like.” 

. I looked at Miss Blundell, and really the likeness was 
astounding. 

** You might take him in,” I said. 

** We shall," she laughed. 

Rowe looked at her in astonishment. 

*" Do you really mean to go in a jape with him?” he 
said pointing to Blundell. ''After living with him a 
your life, don't you know him better ? ” 

“Oh! come on, Doris," said Blundell hastily. *' Let's 
get to Hammersmith.” 

So away they went. Rowe and I followed, and after 
they had gone into the captain’s study we took turns at 
the keyhole. This is what happened. 

Hammersmith had stood up to see who was coming in, 
but when he saw Blundell and his sister, he gave & short 
cry of astonishment, and stood gazing blankly from one 
to the other. 

The sight of him, standing in such dismay, must be 
among Blundell's happiest recollections—not that he is 
likely to have many. 

"T say," gasped Hammersmith, the lofty captain now 
abjeet and apologetic. “I say really—I don't know— 
I didn't know, I—I'm awfully sorry—this morning, you 
know.” 

“I have just come back from Norton,” said Blundell, 
in the calm tones of one who is only just keeping his temper 
under control, ‘‘and my sister has told me that you were 
very insulting to her this morning, and .- 
that you actually made her play in the ` 
‘ Ladies’ Match ' this afternoon." 

Blundell's sister was evidently quite 
as bad as her brother; she was nodding 
her head and looking at Hammersmith 
accusingly, her lips pursed. 

Hammersmith's eyes opened at this 3 
unexpected charge against him. 1 
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“ Blundell had fallen into the pr while the ball slowly wobbled 
over d 
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** Play in the ‘ Ladies’ Match ' " he echoed dully. ‘“‘ No, 
10," he burst out at last, turning to Blundell’s sister. 
“ You didn’t play this afternoon. I didn't know it was 
you this morning, but, of course——"' He stopped, panting 
for breath, as Miss Blundell did not relent but kept up her 
challenging air. 

Blundell looked very well satisfied with himself, and id 
in the voice of one not wishing to be too hard on a first 
offender : | 

* How did it happen ? Can you explain it ? " 

“ Yes,” said Hammersmith eagerly, and he poured 
forth his story of the two dressed-up sisters, and then the 
real one, and how he had mistaken her for Blundell himself 
and thought it rather 
funny to say that she 
should play—*' mean- 
ing you, Blundell, of 
course,” he finished up. 

Blundell had listened 
to him with the air of 
a father confessor, and 
when it was over looked 
magnanimous, shrugged 
his shoulders, and said : 

“ Ah! well, a mis- 
take. An apology—- 
though the match must 
have been rather rough 
on my sister.” 

“I can't believe that,” 
said Hammersmith, rub- 
bing his head wonder- 
ingly, ‘“‘ though which- 
ever of you it was, 
played worse than any 

girl. Still, I can’t believe 
Tid y 

“ But you must,” said 
Blundell, growing very 
bold. ‘* You told her 
to play, threatened her. 
If you don't reallv 
know which of ù 
played, you must take 
it for granted it was 


my sister. Now, can 
you really tell which of 
us played ? " 


Hammersmith looked 
hopelessly for a few 
moments from one to . 
the other, then sud- 
denly his eyes leapt, 
and he bent forward and stared hard at Blundell's face 
for a second. 

** Well," said Hammersmith, ‘‘ Miss Blundell, I apologise 
very sincerely for what happened this morning. I have 
told you how it happened. I am very sorry, indeed, 
believe me.’ 

" But the match," said Blundell, sticking to his guns, 
though he had not liked the light he had noted in 
Hammersmith's eye. 

*" About the match, I'll see you later, Blundell,” said 


Hammersmith. “ Good- -night. Am I forgiven, Miss 
Blundell ? ” 
‘* Oh, certainly,” she smiled. ** I hope you have forgotten 


the smack," and passed out of the door. 

**'The beast, he spotted me somehow," muttered Blundell 
to us as we moved away. 

" He's not a beast; he apologised very nicely. I like 
him now," returned his sister. 


“ Hammersmith looked hopelessly for a few moments from one to the other.” 
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When we had taken Blundell’s sister into Norton, where 
her friends were waiting, we got back to College slightly 
before supper-time. 

'" Hammersmith wants you, Blundell,” said Lovatt. 
* He's borrowed Marsden's cane too, so I should advise a 
poultice of exercise books.”’ 

Blundell groaned and went. He was soon back looking 
very sad and thoughtful. His ‘‘after-jape look" we 
always called it. 

* Soon back, old chap," said Rowe, who can never see 
when anyone wishes to be alone. 

“I’m going back after supper," said Blundell, lifelessly. 
"* He said I could have it before or after, so I chose after. 
I don't want.to stand up for more meals 
than necessary.’ 2 

"A whacking ? "* 
“What for ?”’ , 

"For not playing this afternoon. 
He's pretending to believe now that my 
sister played, so he's 
going to give me the 
usual flogging for cut- 
ting the ‘Ladies’ Match.’ 
Yes, that's  right— 
laugh!” 

We were laughing ; 
we couldn’t help it. 

**'Played in the 
‘Ladies’ Match’ and 
whacked for cutting 
it!” howled Rowe, 
staggering helplessly. 
“ Blundell,” he went on, 
> assuming with astruggle 
an air of seriousness, 
* you must really stop 
these japes. They 
grow worse and 
worse.” 

**Shut up,’ said 
Blundell impatiently. 
“ Hammersmith knows 
I played all right, but 
how? That's what I 
want to know." 

* You got a scratch 
on your face in the 
match you know, 
Blundell," I suggested, 
" perhaps he saw you 
get it.” 

‘SA scratch!’’ 
shrieked Blundell. 
“Did you blockheads let me go to Hammersmith 
with a scratch on my face ? "' 

* Couldn't take it off," — Ü Rowe, '' though 
it's not very noticeable. I'd not seen it til Gibbs 
mentioned it." 

We had supper in silence after that. When it was 
over we escorted Blundell to Hammersmith's study. 
Blundell went in and Rowe crouched down to watch at 
the keyhole. 

"Turned over," he whispered soon. 
hear that! Two—Three——’”’ 

“Oh! come away," I said, for there was no need to 
watch, the sounds were enough. 

Hammersmith was the sort of chap who believed in 
giving good measure always. 

** A busy day for Blundell," said Rowe. 

agreed, and rather thoughtfully went for my cold- 
cream. z 


queried Rowe. 


“Now. Phew! 
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luggage is necessary, everybody 
knows that it is a nuisance. Nobody 
likes to be hampered with innumer- 
able boxes and bales and cases and 
bags, because these things can turn 
a holiday into hard labour. Even 
if one has no need to carry 
one’s own goods a yard, yet 
the multitude of them is a 
burden on the mind, and the 
fear of losing them a cease- 
less anxiety. 

Consequently I always 
try to travel light, to bring 
down the list of my 
requirements to the irre- 
ducible minimum. I 
reckon that if one has a 
change of underclothing, & 
sleeping-suit, a toothbrush, 
a hairbrush, a sponge, and 
a cake of soap in one’s bag, 
and a knife, a watch, a 
fountain- -pen, and a suffi- 
cient supply of cash stowed about one’s person, one can 
go far afield without running great risk. 

But it is amazing how little we can get along with ; 
how many things we can dispense with. Many learned 
during the war to require much less sugar. Things they 
could not obtain, except with great difficulty, they learned 
to do without, and now they find they do not wish to 
return to what was a mere habit or custom. 

Thousands of boys think they cannot be happy away 
from the comforts and amenities.of home. But a few 
weeks ‘at school show them that this impression is a false 
one. They contrive to be happy under pretty stiff con- 
ditions, a spartan-like régime, with no one to run to in 
difficulties, nobody .to lift them over the stiles of life. 
And I need not say that it is in this way a boy learns self- 
reliance and manly independence. 

‘ On the other hand, the boy who is expected by his parents 
to carry the restrictions and. rules of home into school life 
is being made to carry more than his fair share of luggage. 
He certainly has no chance of travelling light. I knew 


Tf all the pos awarded to young 


Bwotson could be compressed into a 
single volume, he wouldn't travel very 
light when he went home for the 
holidays, would he ? 


& boy, for instance, who hád been strictly forbidden by his . 


mother to play Rugger. Had he been a very delicate 
boy, that rule might have been for his good ; but, on the 
contrary, he was a big, strong chap, who would have made 
an ideal forward. His mother was ob- 
sessed with the idea that Rugger was a 
very dangerous game, and she was afraid 
of her boy being badly maimed. She had 
no idea what the restriction meant to her : 
son—a very heavy burden, believe me. 
That is really à word to parents. I 
would have them careful how they say to 
a conscientious lad you must not do this 
or that, because they do not know the 
conditions of school life, and how such 
embargoes can be a great embarrassment, 
instead of being any source of help or 
happiness. I knew & lad who was ab- 
solutely forbidden to get into shorts for 
fear he should catch cold ! He knew he 
would be catechised as soon as he got 
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stay right whar he is. 


Travel Light. 


By an Old One. 


back home, and he preferred to be a spectator rather than 
a liar. But it was hard lines. 

But a greater handicap to a boy comes when he has 
but to lift his finger to get anything he wants, when, his 
slightest wish is gratified. That lad is to be profoundly 
pitied. He is carrying about with him tons of unnecessary 
luggage, and the chances are he will carry it all through 
life, becoming & nuisance to himself and to everybody he 
meets. 

I would strongly advise every boy to travel light, to 
make himself as independent of aids and lifts and crutches 
and go-carts as possible, to stand upright on his own feet, 
never to pet or pamper himself, and to allow no one else 
to do it. The truly independent boy always travels light. 
He is free from the trammels of many things which some 
deem essential, and, believe me, he is infinitely better 
for it. 

I am a tyro where horse-racing is concerned, but I 
believe it is the custom to handicap horses, not by placing 
them at various distances in front of, or behind, '' scratch," 
but by giving them various weights to carry. Thus we 
have, in “John Gilpin ” :— 


“ He runs a race; he carries weight ; 
"Tis for a thousand pound ! " 


By adding weight the chances of getting first to the 
winning post are reduced ; by carrying still more weight 
the chances are still further reduced ; and there is a point 
where the weight carried would preclude the poor, over- 
burdened horse from getting to the winning-post at all. 
It must have been something of the same sort which 
inspired the Apostle's simile: ''Let us lay aside every 
weight . . and let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us." 

A friend of mine told me that he had always been very 
careful how he formed a new habit, even though it might 
be harmless. He feared to load himself with another 
chain which might hamper his intellectual and moral 
progress. He said: “I don't smoke, not because I think 
smoking wicked or harmful, even though I do not think 
it beneficial, but simply because it is one of the things I 
can dispense with. I do not drink because that habit 
is capable of becoming a frightful handicap in life, and I 
refuse to take the risk, or, by my example, to encourage 
another to take the risk. I would not be responsible for 
a young lad beginning to drink, for all the wealth in the 
world." 

We are apt to think a boy starts life carrying weight if 
he happens to be born poor; but I 
greatly prefer the handicap of' poverty 
to the handicap of a sullen temper, a 
disposition to sulk, or a temper which 
blazes up at the least provocation. 

No boy can travel light who consents 
to take a bad temper with him, a 


quarrelsome disposition, &  revengeful 
spirit determined, at all costs, to ''get 
even," to ' get my own back." That 


| is luggage which ought to be labelled 
" dangerous." It is like carrying dyna- 
mite in your portmanteau among your 
collars and socks. It looks innocent 
enough so camouflaged, but it may 
go off at any moment, with disastrous 
results to yourself and others. 


CINEMATOGRAPHER: 
* Here's hopin’ that b'ar critter will 
I ain't 


out 


for ‘close-ups’ I” 
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Crystal Junior Marconiphone Receiver. 
OW we have to provide Receivers. Unfortunately we 
can neither make them respectably nor (unless we 
are lucky) get hold of any cheap ones. In fact, 
the earpieces are the most expensive part of our 
receiver, for they must be "''high resistance" pattern, and 
ordinary telephone receivers are of no use. 

To complete the set of instruments, we have yet to provide 
the Inductance and Condenser, and since the former is the least 
difficult, let us tackle that first. Of course, we shall need some 
more shekels, for we want about 1 lb. of No. 20 S. W. G. double 
cotton-covered wire, or double silk covered if you can afford 
it. The other fittings will only cost a few pence. 

First of all we need another pair of wooden crosses, similar 
to those made for your aerial, but 42 in. long and about 1 in. 
square. These are to form supporting ends for a cardboard 
tube 9 in. long and 5 in. diameter. The best tube can be formed 
by using quite thin cardboard, for the thicker material will 
not bend nicely; use several thicknesses, however, for the 
tube must be strong. 

Now wind your wire as tightly as possible on this tube, leaving 
about a foot of spare wire at one end for a connection, and 
then soak the completed bobbin in shellac varnish, and let 
it dry. 

My 16th sketch shews the details of this Tuning Coil, where 
A is the tube you have just finished. To the ends 
of this tube are screwed the supports B, and these 
in turn are screwed to the base C. Three more 
terminale are necessary, one being wired to one 
end of your coil and the second carrying a wire 
which must be taken up the left.hand column to F. 
The third is fixed to the top of support B, and is 
connected to bar E. 

Now E and F are two } in. diameter brass wires, 
forced through the uprights, and on each slides D, 
which is a slip of brass in. wide at the middle, 
bent as shown in the end view, figure 17, where I 
Show the coil sectioned through the centre. 

The ends of these slides are bent down to A, 
and, when in position, scrape over the coil of wire. 
Once the working position for the slides has been 
ascertained, the cotton covering may be scraped off 
the wire, leaving & narrow bare track where contact 
is mad. , for the strips must be “ springy.” 

Our wiring diagram, No. 11 (see the January 
No.), shows the Tuning Coil, connected up with 
the frame aerial One terminal on the base is 
connected to the Aerial and to the Condenser, 
and the second one is wired to the other end of 
the aerial. The remaining terminal on B is 
connected to the Detector. 


A Small | 
Wireless Set: 


And How to Make it. 
By '"ADSUM." 


PART II. 
IV. THE RECEIV.NG SET [continued]. 


With an outdoor aerial the right-hand 
lower terminal is connected to Aerial and 
Detector, as shown in figure 10, while the 
terminal on B is wired to the Condenser. In 
this case, both the lower slide and the 
third terminal can be dispensed with 
altogether. 

The Variable Condenser is last (did I 
hear you say * thank goodness "?) but not 
least. Figures 18 and 19 are weird and 
wonderful. Item A in the former is a circular base, about 7 in. 
diameter, of 1 in. thick wood, and in the centre, marked black, 
is a small disc of ebonite, which both insulates and acts as a 
bearer for B, which is a brass rod, 5} in. by 4 in. diameter. For 
} in. at either end a thread is cut, and a piece of brass tube, 1} in. 
long, is required to make a tight fit over our rod, forming C, 
which is supported in another ebonite bush, marked D, and 
in which it can turn freely, but without appreciable sideplay. 
This piece of ebonite is in. diameter, and is set in a piece of 
hardwood E, 61 in. by 1j in. by 1 in. Two pillars, F, support 
the instrument, and these measure 4} in. by 1j in. by 1 in. 

Screwed into E are two terminals, one of which is connected 
to pillar G; the other carries a strip of thin brass, which is 
twisted halfway down its length in order that it may rest on 
C, and make contact. The handle at the top of the rod, H, 
should be ebonite, and can be highly decorated if you wish. 
Its sole object is to provide a means of turning the rod, so no 
explanation is necessary. "AP 

- Now for the plates. Pillars G (shown more clearly in figure 19) 
are of brass, though, if you wish, the two outer ones may be 
wood; but metal is preferable. These have fifteen slots in 
them, cut with a fine hacksaw, or fretsaw, 1 in. apart, in which 
are slid the fixed plates J. The latter can be cut from sheet 
aluminium, brass, zinc, or even ‘‘tin’”’ (tinned iron), about 
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FIGURE 


A SMALL WIRELESS SET 


sz in. in thickness, and a sufficient radius is cut away to clear 
the moving rod by Lin. 


For the moving plates, K, fourteen of which aro required, 


sheet metal is also 
needed, and an j in. 
diameter hole is drilled 
in the centre of each, 
through which our rod 
slides, a very tight fit, 
but not sufficient to 
buckle the plates. 
Now these plates are 
to pass through the 
Spaces between the 
fixed plates, so a brass 
washer, barely } in. 
thick, is | required 
between each pair of 
plates, and when al 
fourteen are on, two 
nuts are tightly 
screwed to the bottom. 
"The space between 
the plates I have left 
- rather large, and if you 
can be quite sure that 
FIGURE 17. both sets are perfectly 
flat, and will not touch each other at any point, you can put 
them as close as possible, thus reducing the total length of rod 
B and pillars F and G. 


| 
Both sidès of each moving plate must be coated with two 


or three thicknesses of shellaced paper, and solder should be 
run into the slots of G, to prevent any movement of the fixed 
plates. 

Now we have finished ‘all our instrumenta, and although I 
want to show you later how to augment your set, the instruments 
you have are all good, and very satisfactory results should be 
obtained. All the sketches are drawn to scale, but, of course, 
full-size drawings would occupy too much room, so if there is 
any part of which I have not given you the dimensions, you 
must scale it off. 

You may think the set too much trouble. Well, & practical 
&et cannot be constructed in five minutes, or at the cost of 
fivepence, and I have included nothing which can be omitted. 
If a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well, so make 
& good job of each piece as you go along, and then, at the finish, 
you will have no difficulty. 

When I was & boy I was always haskenng after something 
or other, and no sooner had I received it than I wanted some- 
thing better still. So you will he, I expect, with my little 
Receiver; you will not be content to listen to a limited number 
of stations. 

And then, hankering after better things, you may be told 

o " becontent" with what yeu have. I hope you will neither 
receive that advice nor act upon it. Never be content with 
anything in this life, even if it be only a toy. If vour decision 
is irrevocable—by which I mean, if 
you are only allowed one choice in 
this life—make the best of it, but 
even then do not rest content; strive ; 
to perfect that possession. 

Contentment is laziness, pure and 
simple. It is ambition, the striving after 
something better, often, perhaps, the un- 
attainable, that has spurred so many men 
to great achievements. That is a quality 
quite distinct, of course, from grousing, 
which is inspired by envy; I mean by 
discontent an honest dislike to standing 
still. Stagnation doesnottend to progress. 

To ''tune-in" successfully requires 
practice, although there is, after all, little 
todo. Last summer I spent my holidays 
close to several possessors of Receiving 
Sets. One fellow, I remember, had spent Ga 
£30 upon a very elaborate set, and was 
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dismally wailing because he had failed to hear a single word. 
When Mr. Marconi first tried to hear messages across the Atlantic, 
he had to work under greater difficulties than you will ever 
experience. He sat for, not only hours, but days, listening 
in vain for the . . . that was being continually ticked out 
on the other side of the “‘ herring pond," and when at last he 
succeeded I think he did not regret those wearisome hours. I 
sincerely trust it will not be many hours before you pick up 
something tangible, and since the wave length of this little 
set can be varied over a considerable field, you have a good 
range to work upon. 

Start away by adjusting your Detector. The upper crystal, 
pivoted on the holding screw and sliding in the slot in the strip, 
can be altered to touch the lower crystal at any point. Altera- 
tion of position should be done with the fingers, and several 
good points can be found. The spring should be sufficient to 
exert buf a very slight pressure on the crystals. 

Now, when you slide your A T I strip along, you gradually 
alter the wave leneth, and somewhere along that slide, you 
should find someone speaking. Whilst varying the A T I 
handle, try various positions of the crystals, for when you are 
actually on a wave length that someone is speaking upon, your 
crystals may not be sensitive. Then notice if a slight variation 
of the A T C handle improves matters. 

Of course, with the Frame Aerial, the frame should be swung 
so that the arms point to the sending station, and to some 
extent, this type of aerial takes the place of the A T I. Keep 
practising and every time you will get better results. 


FIGURE 18. 


The only thing left for me to notice is the Morse Code, and, 
although you should have digested that long ago, I will repeat 
it here for the uninitiated. 

First of all we have the “call-up” signal . . . — . followed 
by, if you have one, your code station letters. Then the 
alphabet :— 
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have all cated 
and these are as 


The numerals 
special attention, 
follows :— 
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. There are . also - special signals -for underlining,. brackets, 
hyphens, and all that kind of thing. You will not want to 
bother about these details at first, but to. end the message 


and our instructions as well, we send 


o emm o CNED O CHREUD 
Lastly, we can still make many improvements in our set, 


and presently I will show you how to make the 
Receiver ' Selective." That is, to eliminate all 
stations except the one you wish to hear. The 
only drawback to the present arrangement is 
that, when listening to a weak transmitter, a 
nearer and stronger station may cut in and spoil 
your signals. 

Then I will show you how to add the modern 
Aladdin's Lamp of Wireless—the Thermionic 
Valve. The valve glows faintly, not unlike the 
lamp of & pocket torch, and is really very in- 
significant in appearance, yet it has the power 
of greatly amplifying signals which would 
otherwise be inaudible in the telephones. 
Actually it acts as any other valve, merely 


setting free a large local current which is strong enough to 
The weak signals coming in just open 


actuate the telephones. 
the valve, as it were. 
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- Furthermore (I should have been a Parson !) to the first reader 
who makes our Receiving Set and successfully receives an in- 
telligible message (whether morse, music, or epeech), from any 


transmitting station, we will present one of the latest pattern 


FIGURE 20 
OMITTING €BoNITE MANOLE. 


Thermionic Valves, suitable for coupling to the set described, 
and worth about £l. 


The distance between the transmitter from 
which this message is received, and the Receiving 
Set is to be not less than 100 yards, and a 
certificate confirming the receipt of the message 
must be provided by your Parent or Guardian. 
In the construction of the instruments for thig 
competition, no expert technical assistance is 
permissible ; 80 those of you with friends in the 
Wireless profession, must show them what you 
can do by yourself. 

You may use either a Frame or Outdoor Aerial, 
but no instrument other than those described 
may be used, and all of these, with the 
exception of the telephone head-gear, must 
have been actually constructed by the 
competitor. 


The Editor's decision in this, as in all other competitions, 
will be final, and the name of the winner of the Valve will be 


published in the '' Boy's Own Paper." 


The Ballad of Orellana. 


By Charles White. 


pocket of a discarded jacket, after her son's return to Hardborough for the 


ME inanuscript of the following verses was discovered by Mrs. Bliffins in a 


Easter Term. Bliffins was aware that Hardborough had been selected, 
through the good offices of Messrs. Orellana & Co., for the honour of educating 


him; 4nd, unjustly, charges his troubles to their account. 


The school, as I happen 


to know, is an excellent one, and Bliffins would have been, probably, just as unhappy 


at Eton. 


My time is wasted at this school, 
Orellana. 

I sit upon the hardest stool, 
Orellana. 

If, by mischance, I break a rule 

They tell me that my cheek is cool, 
Orellana. 

They call me dunce and even fool, 
Orellana. 


They send me to the fields to play, 
- Orellana. 
I'd rather walk another way, 
Orellana. 
"Twas thus with me the other day 
When by the fire I wished to stay, 
Orellana. 


The grass was wet, and damp the clay, 


Orellana. - =- 


The game was Soccer, very rough, 
Orellana. 

I know I'm not exactly tough, 
Orellana. 

I soon knew that T'd had enough, 
The captain called me 
Orcllana, 

And emphasised them with a cuff, 

Orellana, 


He shoved me in as centre-half, 
. Orellana. 
When I appear the fellows laugh, 
Orellana. 
Something was said about “a calf”; 
There was a lot of nasty chaff, 
Orellana. 
For me it was a rotten strafe, 
Orellana, 


Pd 


* ass" and “ muff,” 


His complaint is, obviously, modelled on Tennyson’s “ Ballad of Oriana.") 


The game went badly for my side, 


Orellana. 


I played the worse the more I tried, 


Orellana. 


The ball came to me from the side— 
l mean the wing—the goal I spied, 


A yard in front . . . 


Orellana, 
my shot went wide, 
Orellana. 


O narrow, narrow was tho space, 


Orellana ; 


Only eight yards across its face, 


Orellana. 


Distant was I a tall man's pace; 
I tripped upon my untied lace, 


Orellana. 


The ball went far outside the place, 


Orellana. 


They might have kicked me where I lay, 


Orellana. 


How could I rise and come away, 


Orellana ? 


Instead I heard the captain say, 


* He will—when I am old and grey, 


“ He'll make a ripping player some day,” 


Orellana ; 
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Orellana. 


When fellows say that I should be, 


Orellana, 


At home beside my mammy’s knee, 


Orellana, 


I sadly sigh, for I can see 
This school is not the place for me, 


Orcllana. 


It's not the place where I would bo, 


Orellana. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. 


ECAUSE thou art my son." 
The Marquis de Savenay repeated the words. 
He remained standing, with both arms out- 
stretched. He had taken his peasant’s hat from 
his head. His white hair was silver in the moonshine that 
streamed into the room. 

* 'hy son!” 

Jacques Sansabri could not believe. For a moment, 
he thought the old man mad. And yet, if such were 
madness, it were a coward's part to be sane. 

The marquis stood as if he would clasp his son to his 
heart. When the boy did not move, he allowed his arms 
to fall listlessly to his sides. And still, he was very upright, 
proud and splendid. 

"I speak but the truth," he said, ''though it may 
seem a miracle. When a little child, you were taken from 
me. You had wandered into the woods alone at nightfall, 
and you were stolen by a hunchback dwarf, with whorn I 
myself have spoken. It was he who took you to Paris. 
He tells me that he looked after you until you were fourteen 
years of age, when you came under the protection of this 
man, Timardier. Your own memory is my witness. For 
myself, I want no better proof. Look into my face, and 
remember, as best you may, what the mirror has disclosed. 
Thou art myself as once I was, years ago. Thou art the 
child of my heart. Thy mother was a dear wife to me. 
Thy blood is hers and mine." 

The boy swayed a little, as if he were dizzy. 

** I, Jacques Sansabri—an aristocrat !" he whispered. 

' Even as I am," the marquis answered. ‘“‘ Charles 
Martel himself was in the debt of Savenay." 

* And I had thought myself an urchin, street-bred in 
the slums of Paris!” 

* Have you the face of such ?" the marquis smiled. 


The words of the Citizen-Deputy Timardier were drum- 


ming in the memory of the boy—'' Once an aristocrat, 
always an aristocrat." He had been taught to hate and 
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he had believed what was false. 


to despise those to whom he himself belonged, his own 
flesh and blood. 

“I am no longer Jacques Sansabri ? " he faltered. His 
voice was strained and husky 

“ Your name is Henri de Savenay,” 
“ You are my lawful heir." 

The boy felt that he wanted time to think. "This in- 
telligence had descended upon him like a thunderbolt. 
Never for a moment had he supposed that anything of 
the sort was possible. He had imbued certain principles 
and tenets; he had cherished certain ideals; he had 
absorbed the doctrines of the Revolution. 

‘He admired intensely this magnificent old aristocrat 
with the snow-white hair and nerves of iron, who claimed to 
be his father. But he still loved Timardier. He owed 
Timardier for all the affection he had ever known, for 
knowledge, for four years of adventure, comfort, securit v 
and hope. But it now dawned upon him that to the old 
man who stood before him he was indebted for the breath 
of Life itself. 3 

He could not at once readjust his outlook upon life. 
Destiny had tricked him. It was as if he found himself 
poised upon a pinnacle of doubt, indecision, antagonism. 
It was, indeed, a world of contradiction. He knew not 
which way to turn. 

He had come to regard the Marquis de Savenay, the 
most formidable of the Royalist leaders in La Vendée, 
as inexorable, relentless, pitiless—an implacable and 
cynical old man, devoid of feelings of humanity. Well, 
Here was one who was 
capable of controlling the emotions, at once tender and 
tempestuous, that surged within him ; one who was both 
compassionate and strong, who could plead without loss 
of dignity, or surrender without loss of pride. 

The marquis held out his hands again; and this time, 
the boy advanced towards him. : 

“My father!" | ^ ( rro 15 


said the marquis. 
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“ Henri, my little son ! 


Jack-without-a-Roof, the gamin of the Quartier St. 
Antoine, had barefooted run his course. His very name 
itself was confined, henceforward, to the limbo of forgotten 
childish things. A single word had sealed the irrevocable 
Past. 

Henri de Savenay could see no longer the old man's 
tranquil, and yet enraptured, countenance, for tears were 
streaming from his eyes. Holding his father's hands in 
his, sobbing, he went down upon his knees. 

“ Oh, my father, what suffering has ‘been thine 

“ For all these years," the marquis answered, '' my son 
was lost to me.” 

“ And thou to me, my father." 

The marquis raised the boy to his feet ; and, holding 
him in his arms, he kissed him. 

It was he who was contented, strong and proud. It 
was the boy who was stricken, broken-hearted and dis- 
mayed, whose throat ached, and whose voice was choked 
with tears. | 

"Be brave, my little son," the marquis whispered. 
** For myself, I offer thanks to the good God that I have 
found you, though it be in tho evening of my life. I would 
that I were ever humble, and yet I think that I may truly 
say I never yet had fear of death. Is it that I have 
become in truth a coward, that I would now live a little 
longer, to be loved by thee?” 

The boy looked up into the old man's face. 

"I love thee now," he answered. .''Thou art my 
father. But, word of death reminds me | of your danger. 
For this moment, and for my sake, you have risked your 
life. You are in the greatest pori Soon, the dayhght 
will. be here.” 

“I do not fear the daylight.” said the marquis. 

* You cannot be seen in Cholet !” 

* Henri, you do me wrong. Though life itself is now 
become a precious thing to me, in this place I should not 
hesitate to walk abroad and show myself to friend and foe 
alike. Disguised as I am, your gutter-bred Parisians 
would never know me. As for the townsfolk and the 
peasants, I am prepared to stake my head that, poor as 
they are, not one of them is likely to betray me." 

The boy regarded him, amazed. 

* Does that look like an oppressed peasantry ?" the 
marquis asked. ‘‘ You, who are my son, have been taught 
to hate such as myself ; but those who call me lord and 
master have learned to love and honour me. 
you have seen the Revolution only with the eyes of Paris. 
Let me open those eyes a little. 
To speak honestly, I do not think 
La Vendée would have risen in 
revolt because an unhappy King 
had been hurried to the scaffold. 
But the peasants of Anjou and 
Brittany did not want the Republic; 
they had never any sympathy with 
the Revolution and its aims. 
Certain reforms were needful. 
myself was in favour of them. 
Democratic measures are all very 
well in their way, but they can be 
carried too far. Mob rule is not 
Democracy ; itis chaos. One party 
supersedes another, each making 
promises that they cannot fulfil. 
The Jacobins alone fulfil their 
promises, for they promise nothing 
but blood. 

"I am aware,” ‘he continued, 
*' these are not the political opinions 
you have absorbed from the mad- 
man who calls himself Timardier. 
Tho Patriots have abolished the 
autocracy of Monarchy to establish 
the autocracy of Bloodshed. There 
was never a time when there was 
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to the ocean ! ” 


Hitherto, 


A RAY OF HOPE. 


grating, into the drain, and there's nothing to be 


THE Optimist (at any price) :—" Oh, 
Why shouldn't we buzz off to the outfall 
and see if we can't intercept your coin on its way 
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less freedom in France than there is to-day—or less bread. 
Religion to the simple peasants of La Vendée— whom 
you would love as I do, did you know them—is every- 
thing. They have surely the right to worship God in the 
fashion of their fathers, and yet, their priests have been 
taken from them, their churches have been closed, they 
have been told that, in place of God, they must reverence 
Reason. They will not submit to this. You can compel 
men, if you like, to wave tricolour flags and wear red night- 
caps, to shout ‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity,’ when 
they know well enough that such words mean little or 
nothing; but you cannot compel a man to sacrifice that 
which he values more highly than life itself. 

“That is why kings and nobles, priests and nuns, old 
men and heroines, ascend with firm step and fearless carriage 
the steps of the guillotine. In more than three-score years 
I have learned to love my country. Is it not natural that 
I should turn like à wounded tiger upon those who have 
brought this tragedy to pass ? You have spoken to me of 
Duty. Well, I, too, have my duty, towards God, my 
country and my king, towards those who have proved 
themselves my faithful servants in the past and towards 
the traditions of my family and my race. With all this 
before me, how can I do aught than go my way without 
fear or indecision ? ” 

“ My father," said Henri, “I know not what to think. 
All that you have said may very well be true; but there 
are two sides to every question." 

'* Ah, you have been schooled to believe that such as I 
are heartless oppressors, thriving on privilege, crushing 
under an iron heel those less fortunate than ourselves. I 
ask you, if that were so, would I dare for a single moment 
to show my face in the streets of Cholet, when there is a 
price upon my head ? " 

Henri de Savenay looked from the window. The moon 
was gone. The first signs of daybreak were visible .in 
the east. The time had passed quickly whilst the old man 
talked. The voice of my lord had been soft and musical, 
gentle and persuasive. 

“We must decide what is best to do," said Henri. 

“Come with me," said the marquis. ‘‘ Return to the 
woods, to your own people, many of whom will remember 
you as a child." 

The boy looked about him in distress. 

“ My master has been kind to me," he answered. ‘‘[ 
could never leave him thus." 

“ You cannot stay here in Cholet," said the marquis. 
** The place is doomed: a 

“ Doomed ! ” . 

“ In less than twenty-four hours 
I capture it. The white flag with 
the fleur-de-lis flies from the flag- 
staff in place of the tricolour. I 
know the strength of the garrison 
toa man. Thanks to me, you are 
short of both food and ammunition. 
Your Timardier cannot resist the 
onslaught of five thousand peasants. 
Of your guillotine I make a 
bonfire.” 

The more the boy saw of this 
grand old man, the more did he 
admire him. Here was the marquis 
himself, disguised as a peasant, 
unarmed, surrounded by his 
enemies. The old man’s life 
hung upon a thread. And yet, 
imperturbable, serene, he de- 
clared in a calm voice that he 
held his enemies in the hollow of 


THE PESSIMIST :—'' There goes the last half- his hand. 
pocket-money down that beastly Will you come with me, 
Henn?" the marquis pleaded. 


“We can leave the town at once. 
I know the countersign." 
The horn lantern had burned out: 


isn’t 


: "JACK-WITHOUT-A-ROOF " 


The room was ın semi-darkness, illumined dimly by the 
faint light of dawn. 

Henri could not answer. 
and fro. a 

“ Oh, sir,” he cried, ‘‘ you ask too much of me ! " 

. “ Thou art my son." 

* Would you have your son—a turncoat ?”’ 

‘The child who strayed into the woods, fourteen years 
ago, all his life would have stood firm for God and Honour.” 

“I knew not poverty then," said Henri. 

“My faith," replied the marquis, “‘ you will know it 
now—with me! I tell you, I am indebted to a charcoal- 
burner for the last crust of bread I tasted.” 

The boy seemed yet to hesitate. 

“ Am I to feel no gratitude," he asked, ''towards him 
who has befriended me, who has been my guide and master, 
who lifted me from the gutter ? ” 

* Heaven knows," said the marquis, ''even I am con- 
scious of a sense of obligation." 

“Do you mean," Henri asked, “‘ that you would thank 
him, openly ? ” 

. *[ would thank him from my heart," 
answered; ‘‘and then, I would have him shot." 

-- Henri turned away. 

* I must have time to think," he murmured. ‘I must 
seo Timardier to-day I am bewildered. It is all too 
much for me.”’ 

The marquis placed both 


For a moment he paced to 


hands upon the shoulders "- 
of his son. He smiled és t- 
he surveyed the boy from m. 


head to foot. 

* Do not think, Henri," | j = 
he said, ‘‘that I do not |» Wb 
sympathise with you. | | | 

| 
N 


“The Marquis reached 


death 
and there found himself 
confronted by Lataupe.” 


the old man 
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admire you the more because you fce] as you 
do. In many ways this must have come as a great 


shock to vou. I. too, have found it a shock. Such 
sudden happiness is difficult to bear. Do you go your own 
way; I would not have you otherwise than free. I will 


remain in this place throughout the day. I would preter 
to do so, since I can thereby prove to you that my white 
hairs are honoured and respected. You will have many 
hours in which to make up your mind. I have little doubt 
as to what your decision will be. The Call of the Blood 
must win. I shall await your coming, this evening at 
nightfall, by the clump of poplars at the foot of the hill 
upon the road to Beaupréau. Till then, child of my heart, 
adieu." 

The old man embraced his son, and then turned sharp 
upon his heel. With firm step he walked into the strcet. 
Tbe daylight was spreading fast. 

The boy seated himself upon the bed. For a long time 
he sat quite still, staring at the floor. A single thought 
was recurring in his mind with the monotonous precision 
of the ticking of a clock: Jacques Sansabri was no more ; 
Jack-without-a-Roof had ceased to exist. Within the last 
few minutes there had come into being one who was called 
Henri de Savenay, the son of a lord. 

The marquis was right, as Timardier also had been 
right. Once an aristocrat, always an aristocrat. The 
Call of the Blood would win. 

And, in the meantime, the marquis had reached tlie 
square, where stood the black and hideous symbol of the 
Terror, the instrument of death. And there, my lord of a 
sudden found himself confronted by Lataupe, 

Lataupe grinned from ear to ear. His only eve was 
glittering, like something that was of metal. No shade of 


recognition, no vestige of surprise was to be seen upon 
the tranquil face of monseigneur, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


AT THE GATE OF HFAVEN. 


ITIZEN TIMARDIER was 
wont to observe that, as a 
commissioner of the Com- 
mune, he was responsible to 
Paris; as a delegate of the 
Committee of Public Safety, 
he was responsible to France ; 
but, as a Patriot, he was 
responsible to himself. His 
energy was inexhaustible. 
His conceit was colossal. His 
conscience was free as air. 

The conscience of Timardier 
did not trouble him. He had 
been given a mandate. He 
agreed with that mandate: 
La Vendée must perish. Senti- 
ment, humanity, weakness 


Robesplerre. 
of all kinds, should never for à moment stand in the way 


of political conviction. This was Timardier’s boast. It 
is but a short step from enthusiasm to monomania. 
Timardier was a man with but one idea, and that idea was 
his duty to the Republic of France. 

Robespierre himself was the one great mystery of the 
Revolution. There are few historical characters more 
difficult to understand. No orator, without origina] genius, 
with nothing of the commanding personality of men like 
Danton and Mirabeau, he became during the Reign of 
Terror the one all-powerful man in France. 

"He was subtle, calculating, honest, morally brave, and 
physically a coward, and without sentiment or emotion. 


He had also the gift of estimating the abilities of others. 


It was he who had selected Timardier as one of tho Repre- 
sentatives of the People. In Anjou Timardier was the 
Iron Hand of the Republic—a man in whose dark soul an 
almost overwhelming sense of his responsibility was the one 
ruling passion. 

Timardier, we discover, on this fateful morning, seated 
at his office-table. To him enters Captain Cardoux, 
Commandant of Cholet—an officer who cannot be said to 
be in command of his own troops, since he can give no 
important order without first referring to the Citizen 
Representative. 

The Commandant salutes. Timardier, writing at the 
table, which is covered with papers, does not look up. At 
his back is the bed in which he has slept, very untidy, the 
blankets cast anywhere. There is a sentry at the door, a 
man with a formidable bayonet and a scarcely less for- 
midable moustache. There are other soldiers in the 
passage, seated upon the floor, eating and talking to one 
another. It is about ten o’clock in the morning. 

Captain Cardoux salutes again, this time loudly bringing 
his hand to his thigh in order to attract the attention of 
the Representative. Timardier lays down his pen. 

He wears his tricolour sash, and his hat with the threo 
great ostrich feathers-—red, white, and blue. His sword 
is on the table before him. His eyes have the appearance 
of being blacker than ever and larger, since they are sunken 
deeper into their sockets. His face resembles a skull. 

“Commandant, you have something to report ?" he 
asks. 

*  Citizen-Representative, matters are serious.” 

"How ? " 

“The convoy has not arrived.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because it has been ambushed, citizen. And that is 
not the worst of it ; the escort which left before daybreak 
vesterday morning has perished. Only one man has 
escaped.” 

'* I must see this man," says Timardier, who takes the 
death of a hundred Patriots as he would that of a single 
priest. ''Let him be brought before me." 

The sentry at the door gives the delegate's instructions 


- js clever. 


to one of the men in the passage. Timardier leans back in 
his chair, folds his arms, and frowns. 

** De Savenay is responsible for this ? ” he asks 

The commandant shrugs. 

“ That is so, citizen," he answers. ‘‘ It was he who laid 
the ambuscades for both the convoy and the escort. That 
old man is terrible. He spares no one. Information has 
also come to hand, citizen, that a great force of peasants 
is assembled at le May. These men are under the command 
of the ci-devant marquis himself. Last night, it was from 
the belfry of Trémentines that the tocsin first sounded. 
There is little doubt, citizen, the Royalists mean to attack." 

Timardier plays with his pen. His long fingers are bony, 
claw-like. His finger-nails are dirty. 

** Commandant,” he say 8, ‘* you will defend the place to 
the last man." 

* We are short of ammunition, citizen." 

It is thon that Lataupe is marched into the room, aecom- 
panied by two soldiers. Timardier regards Lataupe stead- 
fastly, but he shows no signs of surprise. 

“This is the only man who escaped, citizen,’ > says 
Cardoux, with a gesture towards Lataupe. ‘‘ The Royalists 
spared his life— because he is so ugly." 

Timardier does not smile. He is incapable of humour, 
but not of love. Such characters are rare—which is 
fortunate. 

‘There is reason to suppose," he observes, ‘‘ that 
Citizen Lataupe was born under a lucky star. I am 
reminded of the eyeless, unpleasant monster of the poet 
Virgil. I would speak with you, Lataupo." 

" And I with you, citizen," says Lataupe. 

“ Where was the ambuscade ?" . . 

** Near Vihiers, citizen.” 

“ Where did they take you ?” 

“To le May." 

“ How many peasants were there ? ” 

“ Very many, citizen. Two or three thousand, perhaps.” 

* Who was in command ? " 

‘The ci-derant Marquis de Savenay. Isaw him myself." 

“ Did you escape ? ”’ 

“ I was released, citizen.” 

“ By whom ? ” 

“ By the ci-devant marquis.” 

Timardier leans forward across the table. 
eyes are fixed upon Lataupe. 

** Because you are ugly ? "' he asks. 

‘* Because I am no fool, citizen,” Lataupe replies, grinning 
and smacking his lips. 

‘That is no answer to my question," 
striking the table with his fist.. 

“Citizen,” says Lataupe, '' I understand there is a price 
upon the head of the ci-devant Savenay—a thousand livres, 
to be paid in coin and not in assignats. I am come to claim 
that reward." 

Timardier sits bolt upright in his chair. The com- 
mandant twists round, like a dog that has seen a rat. "The 
two soldiers stare at Lataupe. 

“To claim the reward !” exclaims Timardier. ‘‘ Are 
you an imbecile ? " 

Lataupe smacks his lips again. 

'" No, citizen; I am wise. Lataupe may bo ugly, but he 
Oh, ho—so clever! The ci-devant was going to 
shoot me. Ho would have thought no more of shooting 
me than he would of squashing a fly. He made me call 
him ‘ Monseigneur,’ as if I believed in lords and priests and 
God. But little Lataupe knew the secrets of the heart of 
this fine marquis. He knew that the old fox had a son—a 
son who is here, in Cholet, citizen. Lataupe struck a 
bargain with the ci- devant—a good bargain for Lataupe. 
The marquis may have found his son, but he has lost. his 
head. Oh, la, but he has come to Cholet to kiss the 
guillotine! Citizen, I claim the, reward. If the com- 
mandant will accompany me,with one or two men, even I, 


His piercing 


cries Timardier, 


" JACK-WITHOUT-A-ROOF" 


Lataupe, undertake to deliver within ten minutes the 
ci-devant Marquis de Savenay into the hands of the 
Citizen-Representative."' 

Timardier had sprung to his feet. 
face was livid. 

** If this be true ! " he thundered. 

Lataupe still grinned, but did not answer. 

* Commandant,” said Timardier, turning sharp upon 
Cardoux, ‘‘see that this rebel is arrested without delay 
and brought immediately before me. If it is the right man, 


His eyes blazed ; his 


the guillotine awaits him. One moment !” he cried, as 
“You say de 


Lataupe was about to leave the room. 
Savenay's son is also here in Cholet ? ” 
Lataupe nodded. Timardier 
was wild with excitement. 
* Who is he ? ” he shouted. 
“ Citizen," said Lataupe, 
* that is à question I should 


“The room 


like a goblin." 


prefer not to answer until I have seen the reward—paid in 
coin, and not in assignats. You will please to remember 
that." 

Timardier made a gesture of impatience. He could not 
keep still. He was as restless as a beast in a cage. 

“ Be off!" he cried. ‘‘ Lose not a moment. This is 
not the first time by any means that a Royalist general 
has himself played the spy.” 

For a while Timardier saw visions. Gloomy in appear- 
ance, he was yet sanguine of temperament. At that time 
the cause of the Republic in La Vendée was never so nearly 
lost. De Larochejacquelin had scaled the walls of 
Thouars. D'Elbée marched upon Saumur. In the Bocage, 
the Marquis de Savenay waged his relentless war of the 
woods. l 

These men and others were the serpent-heads of Medusa, 
to be shorn by a Patriot Perseus. Such was the vision of 
Timardier. If de Savenay was indeed captured, the tide 
must turn, for Timardier feared only the war of the woods, 
of ambuscades, isolating the Republican garrisons, to be 
destroyed piecemeal by overwhelming peasant armies. In 


fication—the guillotine: three snaps of the fingers ! 


. . packed with jostling sans-culottes, soldiers of 
France, sons of Liberty. Amongst the foremost is Lataupe, dancing 
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the open fields the sickle and the pitchfork could never 
prevail against the muskets and cannon of heroic Valmy. 

Timardier paced the room. He was alone. 

De Savenay himself—to the guillotine! Though the 
marquis personally commanded a comparatively small 
force, he was the greatest of the Royalist leaders and the 
most to be feared, because he was the wisest, the most 
cunning and merciless. The death of this old man upon the 
scaffold would have a moral effect upon the peasants that 
could scarcely be over-estimated. Apprehension—identi- 
Let 
his head fall in Cholet, in the very hotbed of insurrection. 
Let the tiger be slain in his lair 
. There came sounds 
of confusion, shouting, 
excited uproar. Timar- 
diér returned to his 
chair and seated him- 


self at the table. 
Presently the front door was burst open. 
became thronged with men who shuffled with heavy boots 


The noise grew louder and louder. 
The passage 


upon the uncarpeted floor. All were talking so loudly that 
it was impossible to hear what was said. 

There entered first Captain Cardoux, commandant of 
Cholet. 

* Citizen," he cries, ‘‘it is the man himself ! ” 

The words are no sooner from his lips than the room is 
packed with jostling sans-culottes, soldiers of France, sons 
of Liberty. Amongst the foremost is Lataupe, with his red 
nightcap, dancing like a goblin. There are so many that 
the room cannot contain them. They press against the 
table at which sits Timardier, implacable, silent, stern, 
though his eyes are bright and his cheeks a trifle flushed. 
There is no discipline. The crowd of soldiers overflows 
from the passage into the street, where they stand in grou 
talking loudly, with flourish of hands. 

Timardier turns to Cardoux. 

* Order silence," he commands. 

The commandant cmust shout to ‘make himself he 
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He shouts continuously, becoming more and more angry, 
until at last everyone is silent. All eyes are fixed upon 
Timardier. In the midst of the soldiers stands an old man 
with snow-white hair, dressed in a goatskin coat. | 

He is very calm. His expression is slightly con- 
temptuous. He, too, regards Timardier, who now ad- 
dresses himself to Lataupe. 

" You accuse this man of being a proscribed outlaw, 
the ci-devant Marquis de Savenay ? ” 

“ That is so, citizen," answers Lataupe. 
reward." 

“ The matter of the reward can wait. It is first necessary 
to identify the prisoner. You have seen the ci-devant de 
Savenay ?" 

* Of a certainty, citizen. 
at le May. Isee him now." 

“ You are ready to swear that this is the same man ? " 

“I can swear," says Lataupe. ‘ And, citizen, I claim 
the reward." 

Timardier pays no further attention to Lataupe. He 
looks straight at the marquis. i 

No two men could be more different. About the marquis 
there is an atmosphere of refinement, of serene dignity. 
His personality does not appear to be affected in any way 
by his peasant's clothes. It is tho same thing with 
Timardier: the painted feathers and the broad tricolour 
sash are not the man. A black vulture; a coffin draped 
with gaudy bunting; an inexorable figure of Death, with 
the eyes of a serpent. In his deep voice Timardier fires his 
questions with the precision of a minute-gun. 

** Michel Louis D'Arzon de Savenay, is that your name ? ” 
he asks. 

[17 Yes." 

The answer is given in a quiet voice, without a second’s 
hesitation. There is a sound in the room as if, on the word, 
every onlooker had caught his breath. And then a tittering, 

‘the beginning of muttered conversations, cut short by the 
voice of the commandant. 

Timardier continues : 

'" You were formerly Marquis de Savenay ? "' 

“TI am so still." 

“ You are aware of the edicts issued in the name of the 
Republic of France ? ” 

“ I know of no Republic of France.” 

“That is vour own fault.” 

“ Of what am I accused ? " 

** Of being an outlaw and a rebel.” 

“ I can bea rebel solely by violating my oath of allegiance 
to my King. But these questions are tedious and can 
serve no useful purpose. Do with me what you will." 

'* You must reply to the questions put to you," says 
Timardier. 


“I claim the 


No later than last evening, 


tribunal as an outlaw. You are doubtless aware of what 
tbat means. You can be condemned to death on the 
evidence of a single witness. That witness is here before 
you.' 

Timardier waves a hand in the direction of Lataupe, at 
whom tlie marquis does not trouble to glance. He now 
appears to be bored. 

‘“ Are there any questions you would like to put to the 
witness ? " 

“None.” 

** You have shot prisoners of war." 

“And you have murdered a King. You have hustled 
innocent men and women by the cartload to the guillotine. 
In September you butchered defenceless prisoners in the 
Paris houses of arrest. Such crimes must be punished." 


“The Revolution is not a crime,” says Timardier. ‘It 
is an achievement." 
"That is true," replies the marquis. ‘‘ You have 


achieved lunacy.” 

Timardier leans forward across the table. He takes up 
a copy of the proclamation by which the ci-devant Marquis 
de Savenay is proscribed. 

'" You were last night in le May ? ” he asked. 


“If I am satisfied with the result of this ` 
preliminary investigation, you will be tried by a military . 
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** That is correct." 

“ Why have you come here ? ” 

“That is my own affair." 

* I will answer my own question. 
—to meet your son.' 

The marquis does not flinch. He still looks Timardier 
straight in the face. For a moment one of his hands 
moves, as if involuntarily, towards the pocket of his eeat. 
He is in every way master of himself, but he would like the 
assistance of his snuffbox. 

“In the name of the Republic, 
demand the name of your son." 

** I refuse to answer." 

Timardier directs his pen at the prisoner. 

“ Let his pockets be searched,” he orders. 

The instructions of the Representative are personally 
carried out by the commandant, who finds nothing but the 
Cross of St. Louis and my lord’s snuffbox, which is of green 
serpentine framed in gold. 

It is then that Jacques Sansabri bursts into the room, 
thrusting aside those who stand in his way. He is hatless 
and very pale. He looks first at the prisoner and then at 
Timardier. He draws back a little, and stands with his: 
arms held stiffly at his sides, his fists clenched. 

His lips move, but he does not speak. The marquis 
closes his eyes. Timardier reads : 

" Listen to the words of the proclamation. ‘It is 
hereby proclaimed that the persons of Michel Louis D'Arzon 
do Savenay, ci-devant Marquis de Savenay, together with 
all members of his house, are declared to be outlaws and 
proscribed.’ The edicts of the Republic are inviolable ; 
the servants of the Republic are incorruptible. The 
evidence of a single witness, and, within twenty-four hours 
—the guillotine. The tribunal assembles this evening, 
under the presidency of myself as Delegate of the Committee 
of Public Safety and Representative of the People. Find 
comfort, if you can, when you ascend the steps of 
the scaffold, in the certainty that your son soon follows 
you." 

The old man had not opened his eyes whilst Timardier 
was speaking. He now looks again at Timardier and is 
scen to smile. 

** Should that be so,” he answers, 
to my son his God." 

“ What do you mean ? " 

“That I would rather meet again the child of my hopes 
in Paradise than see him such as you." 

“I would that you might behold him on the platform of 
the scaffold." 

“ Which is the Gate of Heaven," says the marquis. 

** Where there are no ar istocrats,” Timardier takes 
him up. 

“Save one King of Kings," 

Timardier strikes the table with a fist. 
calmness angers him. 

“ Enough of this !” he cries. 
to make ? ” 

“ Restore me my snuffbox.” 

“ Disclose the whereabouts of your son.’ 

The marquis is silent. Timardier, ene rises to his 
feet. He strikes the table again. He is terrible to behold. 

“ Who is your son ?" he roars. ‘The truth this instant 
—-or you go hence to the scaffold itself !”’ 

“You cannot frighten me with words,” the marquis 


You have come here 


" says Timardier, ‘I 


** you do but give back 


the marquis adds. 
The old man's 


" Have you any request 


gave. 


The old man is again contemptuous. He does not raise 
his voice. His quiet dignity has infuriated Timardier, who 
has been macle conscious of the inferiority of his own loud- 
voiced, vulgar threats. 

** To the guillotine !”’ he shouts, 

Two or three at the back of the room take up the ery, 
It is like the bleating of sheep. ‘‘To the guillotine! To 
the guillotine with the aristocrat!” Lataupe dances on 
his fect, grins, and smacks his lips, which are like the hips 
of a nogro. 

It is then that Jacques Sansabriyis seen to move towards 
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ihe table. He makes a quick, meaningless gesture with 
both hands, that fails to attract Timardier’s attention. He 
is no longer pale. The blood has flown suddenly to his 
cheeks. 

Timardier is still upon his feet. 
the door. 

“ I summon the tribunal now unless you speak,” he cries, 


He points excitedly to 
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and there is determination in his voice. ‘‘ Who is this son 
of yours ? ” | 

There is silence. The prisoner looks, at last, at Jacques 
Sansabri, who stands before Timardier and speaks very 
quietly and deliberately, though his hands are seen to be 
trembling. 


“My master, I am ho." 


CHAPTER XVI. 


EXPERIMENTUM CRUCIS. 


at the speaker. 
“ Thou !” he exclaimed. 
“I, my master!” 

“Thou! Thou art mad !” 

“I speak the truth. Lataupe knows that I speak the 
truth. My name is Henri de Savenay.” 

Timardier looked at Lataupe, then at the marquis, then 
at the boy. Of a sudden his face had become the colour of 
green glass. He dropped into his chair 
and sat staring vacantly before hirn. 

“There is some mistake hero," he 
observed in a voice scarcely audible. 
* Mistakes are very likely to occur. 
Mon enfant, it is useless to t1y 
to deceive me. I know you 
to be Jacques Sansabri, a true 
Patriot, a son of the people. 
I have not forgotten the 
Fourteenth of July or the 
Tenth of August." 

* For all that, my master, 
neither you nor I have ever 
known, till now, who I am 
or whence I came. And 
though I would never wil- 
lingly offend one from whcm 
I have received nothing but 
benefits and kindness, it is 
with pride that I declare that 
here stands my father.” 

Timardier turned to 
Lataupe. He was ghastly to 
see. His lantern-jaw had 
dropped like a broken toy, 
and his mouth was opened 
wide. He did not seem to be 
breathing. He sat rigid, as if 
he were dead. When he spoke 
again, his voice was sepul- 
chral; his words difficult to 
hear. 

* Citizen Lataupe," he de- 
manded, ‘‘do you know 
aught of this ? 

Even Lataupe no longer 
grinned. It was impossible 
to smile with that green head 
of Death beyond the table. 

‘“ My little Sansabri is in 
the right," said  Lataupe. 
** Fourteen years ago I found 
him in the woods of Jallais, 
not thirty leagues from here. 
I have already given the old 
man all the proof he wants. 
He knows Jacques Sansabri 
to be his son, as I know him 
to be the ci-devant de 
Savenay. Therefore, citizen, 
I claim the reward I am 
certainly entitled to a thou- 


T "em. Timardier stood upright gazing 


“ Timardier turned to the old man. 
that this boy is your son !’” he shouted. 


sand livres, paid in coin and not in assignats. That is 
of importance."' 

There was a pause. The eyes of Henri de Savenay 
Everyone else regarded 


He 


encountered those of his father. 
No one could think what he would do. 


Timardier. 


‘ Deny 


(See page 248.) 
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drew himself up in his chair and folded his thin hands. 


He remained thus for some moments, his eyes fixed upon: 


the printed proclamation that was spread before him on 
the table. Then he looked again at the boy. 
* “ My child,” he said, ‘‘ even if all this be so, the matter 


may not be as serious as it seems. The Republic has. 


declared the equality of all men. I judge a Patriot, not 
by his words or the circumstance of his birth, but by his 
actions. The Republic has before now been well served by 
some from whom we might have looked for opposition. 
Citizen Clootz was a German baron and a millionaire. 
Citizen Montaut was a French aristocrat. Sieyés was a 
priest ; Chabot, a Capucin monk; Egahté, a royal prince. 
You see, thereforo, that the Revolution has accomplished 
much. ‘In these days men change their raiment and their 


hearts, as snakes cast their skin. Mon enfant, I know you, 


too well to believe you to be in sympathy with the enemies 
of France. 


need not proceed with the prosecution if you consent to 
withdraw the amazing statement you have made.” 

“ My master," said the boy, “am I to understand that 
you wish me to deny my father ?" — 

* Absolutely. I believe you to be a true Patriot. 
not know you as this old man's son." 

** And yet, my master, I know him to be my father." 

Timardier with his thin hands made the gesture of one 
who pleads. When he spoke, it was as if he were choking. 

“Think, my child!" he cried. ‘‘ Think, befpre you 
speak !" 

“ I have thought well, my master ! ” 

** Not of the love I bear you ! " groaned Timardier. 

“I have thought of that, too," said Henri. “You 
raised me from the gutter. You were my own kind, dear 
master. You gave me knowledge, hope, à home. You 
shared everything with me. How can I ever forget your 
favours and affection ! But here stands my father, whose 
flesh and blood I am." 

“ A ci-devant / " cried Timardier, clutching at a straw. 
* A rebel and a butcher ! "' 

* One without fear," said the boy. ‘‘One who is as 
true to himself as even you, my master. In the time of his 
adversity, where should I be but at his side ? ” 

Timardier staggered to his feet, and then lurched forward 
like a drunken man, leaning for support with both hands 
upon the table. 

“Do you know what this 
means ?" he asked in a choking 
voice. 

“If I am brave, it is from thee 
that I have learned." | 

Timardier turned to the old man. 

“Deny that this boy is your 
son !" he shouted. 

The marquis loeked him straight 
in the face. His thin lips shaped 
a sneer. 

"I see that you aro quite in- 
capable of comprehending,” he 
answered, ‘‘the traditions, the 
instinets and the natural pride of & 
family such as my own.” | 

* Do you realise," cried Timar- 
dier, “that your son, as well as 
yaurself, is proscribed and out. 
lawed ? What is pride without 
love—without affection? It has 
been proclaimed that both he and 
you, within twenty-four hours of 
your arrest, will be sentenced to 
death by military tribunal. And 
your family pride will not per- 
imt you f stoop to save him !”’ 


I do 


You are aware of the proclamation, signed by . 
myself on behalf of the Committee of Public Safety. I: 


IDENTIFIED. 


TOURIST IN THE ROCKIES:—'' What's that 
object on the distant peak ? Looks fo me like a 
cross between a mountain goat and a monkey.” 


THE WISE GUIDE :— " No, I reckon that's old 
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“Go on,” said the marquis; "destroy what you 
cannot understand," | E 
"Iwanta word," cried Timardier, ‘“‘No more.” . 

“ A lie, no less," said the marquis. ‘‘ For he is my very . 
son." A MM 

Henri de Savenay intervened. He came quite close to 
the table and touched one of Timardier's hands. Timardier 
looked up &t him; but there was no expression in his 
dark, sunken eyes. His fleshless face was drawn and 
haggard. 

‘* How long have you known thig ? " Timardier asked. 

** Since last night, my master." 

“ A few hours! And I have loved you for years ! '? 

** For years had my father lost me." 

** Therefore you cannot love him ! " 

 '" He is my father." 

“ But, my child, you have never seen him! You cannot 
know anything of him. He is a stranger." 

Henri was silent a moment. All eyes were now 
fixed upon the boy ; for all knew that Timardier loved him. 

“My master," said Henri, ‘‘do you remember the / 
aristocrat whom Lataupe followed from the Tuileries 
on the Tenth of August ? Citizen Lataupe knows 
wel] enough that the Marquis de Savenay was that 
man." ` 

“ What of that ?" asked Timardier. 

“Do you remember also the clock in the lawyer's office?” 

** Perfectly.” l 

‘‘Do you remember that it was I who searched that 
clock ? " 

* Did you not do so?” 

“I did." 

[11 Well ? 29 

“My father was inside." 

Timardier was silent. 

"Do you realise, my master, what that means?” 
Henri continued. ‘It means, firstly, that I have proved 
myself a traitor to the cause of the Republic; and it 
means also that he who stands before you, a prisoner and 
condemned, is more to me than all your doctrines of 
Equality and Justice." 

Still Timardier did not speak. There was no sound 
in the room, save now and again when & man, unable 
to see, shuffled upon his feet. These were sacred and 
m moments, when a human soul was on the 
rack. 

Very slowly, Timardier drew him- 
self up to his full height. He took in a 
deep breath like one about to dive. 
It was with manifest difficulty, and 
yet with marvellous success, that 
he mastered his emotions. His 
tortured features became, quite 
suddenly, set and fixed like those 
of a waxwork. 

*Commandant," he ordered, 
* arrest Henri de Savenay, formerly 
and falsely known as_ Citizen 
Jacques Sansabri. See that both 
prisoners are kept in close and 
solitary confinement, and are 
brought before the tribunal which 
will assemble in this room at 
six o'clock this evening. See, 
also, that the guillotine’ is 
prepared for the necessary execu- 
tions at daybreak to-morrow 
morning. Let the prisoners be 
marched out." 

In five minutes, the room was 
cleared. Timardier wasalone. He 
sat staring at the wall in front 
of him. 


pretcssor Hillocks, the celebrated climber, with 
8 


alpenstock that he 
l kinder 


uess that he 


rought from Yurrup, an’ 
feeling a sight 


er on 


four feet than he would be on two—considerin’ his 


lo-cation |" 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


HOW TIMARDIER PROVED 


time of the Reign of Terror, were, perhaps, the 

most summary courts of Injustice that History 

has ever known. The president was all-powerful. 
He nominated his own members; called and dismissed 
the witnesses, just as he pleased ; sentenced the prisoners 
to death, with or without a reason, and not infrequently 
attended and personally supervised the executions he 
ordered. 

One sees this farce carried to the extremities of tragedy 
and heartlessness by the so-called Extraordinary Tribunal 
of the Revolution in Paris, controlled by the maniac who 
called himsolf Fouquier-Tinville, officially styled Public 
Accuser. 

The odious Fouquier prided himself upon the numbers 
of those he sent daily to the scaffold. He insulted the 
accused. He shouted them down when they strove to 
speak in their own defence. He condemned 


T: revolutionary and military tribunals, at the 


HIMSELF A TRUE PATRIOT. 


stuck in the neck of a bottle. 
know how to write. 

Timardier, when he took his seat, was wholly calm—too 
calm, perhaps; for there was something about his move- 
ments, his manner and the tones of his voice that suggested 
the mechanical. He was still haggard, more death-like than 
ever, and there were deep lines about his eyes and the 
corners of his mouth. But his voice was as strong and as 
deep as ever. l ; 

. “Let both the accused be brought before the court,” 
he commanded. 

Henri was pale, agitated. Tears—it was plain to see— 
were not far from his eyes ; for he loved Timardier greatly, 
and he knew what this must mean to the stern Representa- 
tive of the People, the student of Corneille. The marquis 
was the same as ever. 

Timardier read the proclamation. | 

He called upon Lataupe to give his evidence. 


Captain Laborde did not 


batches of a hundred at a time. On one T Lataupe did so, repeating three times that 
occasion, when the name of the accused alge he was entitled to a reward. 

was read out in court, the unfortunate i "Have you anything to say in your 
prisoner declared that that was not his defence ? ” asked Timardier of the marquis. 
name. ''No matter," cried Fouquier; ' you 


will do as well." He did not ask for Justice ; 
he demanded Death. In the end, he caused 
even the Committees to shudder, to reproach 


him with ‘‘demoralising’’ the 
Guillotine, which was’ becoming 
cheap. 


Timardier, having power 
to convene a military 
tribunal, to preside, to pass 
sentence to be promulgated 
by himself, was in a similar 
position. He was the court. 
He was not & maniac like 
Fouquier - Tinville; but he 
was a fanatic. 

He nominated as his fellow 
members Captain Cardoux, 
the Commandant, and 
another officer, Captain 
Laborde, who had once been 
a gardener, but who was now 
exceedingly martial so far 
as his well-soaped moustaches 
were concerned, though his 
back was round from digging 
and his hands engrained with 
dirt. 

The court was open. All 
might attend who could 
manage to force their way 
intotheroom. The president 
and his two members sat at 
the table. Citizen Lataupe, 
theonly witness, was supplied 
with a chair. The conviction 
of an outlaw required the 
evidence of but a single 
witness, and even that was 
sometimes dispensed with, 
Sentries were posted to keep 
back the crowd from the 
table. These sentrics spat 
repeatedly upon the floor 
whilst the tria] was in 
progress. The questions and 
evidence were taken down: 
in writing by Captain 
Cardoux, who wrote by the 
light of a tallow candle 


to— Death !’” 


“The court sentences both the accused 
(See page 250.) 
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“I have already pleaded guilty to the crime of being a 
nobleman," answered the old man. ‘* May I suggest that 
vou would never ask me such & question were you 
conversant with the ordinary procedure of courts-martial." 

'* A revolutionary military tribunal is not a court- 
martial," rapped out Timardier. 

'* That is quite obvious," said the marquis. 

“Enough!” cried Timardier. ‘‘ You are not here 
to insult the Republic.” 

“ My faith, that may be so! To speak the truth, I do 
not know why I am here; since it is quite certain you 
intend to cut off my head." 

“That is more than probable," said Timardier, dryly. 

* Nor do I blame you," continued the marquis; ''for 
I take my oath, I would do the same for you—though I 
should manage somehow to dispense with such a mock 
court as this, which serves solely to amuse me." 

“I repeat," said Timardier, in the same emotionless 
voice, *I will countenance no insults. For the last 
time, I ask you if you have anything to say before sentence 
is passed upon you ? ^ 

"I have much to say." 

** Then, say it.” 

“You are about to have me killed," observed the 
marquis. ‘‘That in itself is a matter of no importance. 
It is significant only inasmuch as the work of destruction 
appears to be the sole policy of those who now govern 
our unhappy France. It takes centuries to build up that 
which can be demclished in a day. Any fool can cut down 
& tree. In this country, it has been decreed that thero 
shall be neither God nor priests, kings nor aristocrats. 
So be it. Abolish faith, tradition, reverence, loyalty, 
law and honour. Annihilate heroes, heroines, philosophers 
and scholars. Do away with the Past; forget the lessons 
of History; blot out even Memory. This is what you are 
doing. I say, you are free to do it. But what are vou 
gcing to put in the place of these things ? This Revolution 
has accomplished nothing, but desolation. I, for one, 
prefer organisation to disorganisation, creation to disrup- 
tion, construction to dissolution. In four years, what 
has the Convention accomplished ? My faith, you have 
produced nothing—but the Guillotine ! 

** You are fools," he continued; “and I pity you, not 
because you are exterminating yourselves—for that is a 
business in which I myself would readily assist you—but 
because these things can only end in the downfall, the total 
extinction of France. Though I am no prophet, it seems 
to me that, unless you find among yourselves one greater 
than even Charlemagne, the gates of Paris are opened to 
the invader. You remind us repeatedly that in England 
they also cut off the head of a king. But you forget to 
remind us of Cromwell. And if a Cromwell arises in France, 
and tho country is thereby saved, where goes your vaunted 
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Liberty, when you are drilled and ridden by a military 
dictator ? My faith, better a Bourbon for your greedy, 
comfort-loving Patriots than the iron-handed soldier ! 
Have you ever thought of that ? Never, I take my oath. 
All this and much else have you forgotten, because you 
are imbeciles and cowards. That is all I have to say. 
And now, send me to your guillotine.” 

Timardier never answered. He turned, with the same 
set, expressionless countenance towards Henri. 

“Citizen Sansabri," he asked, ‘you have heard the 
evidence ? " 

[17 Yes." 

‘“ Are there any questions you would like to put to the 
witness ? ” | 

“ None.” 

“You admit that you are tho son of a proscribed 
aristocrat ? ” 

“I know it.” 

“ You have heard the proclamation which has been read 
to you?” 

[17 Yes.” 

“ Have you any reason to -give why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon you ? ” 

“ None." ; 

“I beseech you to think. We know you to have been 
8 loval servant of the Convention." 

* I know myself to have been a traitor to the Republic. 
I assisted in the escape of the outlaw who is my father. 
I would do so again." 

“Then, you deny the Rights of Man ?” 

“I uphold the ties of family. I admit the force of 
tradition." 

“ You abjure the Revolution ! * cried Timardier. 

“I acknowledge sontiment," said Henri. “I feel the 
Call of the Blood." 

Timardier groaned. 

“Oh, my child ! You are no longer Jacques Sansabri !"' 

“My master, as in other times I might have taken my 
father's heritage, so now I take his name. I would that 
he thought well of me, as I, indeed, think well of him.” 

Timardier turned to Cardoux, who nodded. He then 
glanced at Laborde, who also nodded. Thus, in these 
days, did Justice tread her way to the black chasms of 
eternal chaos. 

Timardier rose to his feet. In the same hollow, monoton- 
ous voice, he announced : TN 

“ Theo court sentences both the accused to—-Death t * 

He sat down again, and stared blankly in front of him. 

Commandant Cardoux touched him upon a shoulder. 

“The execution, citizen ?”’ he asked. 

Timardier jumped. 

“ At day break, to-morrow,” he answered, and then again 
fell into a kind of reverie. 


(To be continued.) 
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Far Places. 


And Singapore, and "Trinidad, 
Hong-Kong, Manila, Kurdistan— 

Oh, what & golden ring they had 
As I sat dreaming by the sea, 

And watched the tall ships to and fro 
To the far places of the world, 

Where I did long to rise and go. 


M MBOUL, Damaseus, Ispahan, 


The golden road to Ispahan 
Is very far away from me, 
And all day long the ships come in 
With silks and spices, jute and tea. 
Jerusalem l'll never see, 


Nor Bagdad, city of a dream, 
Nor where the dying spears of light 
Upon tho Painted Desert gleam. 


Oh, these were only names to me, 
That I did weave about with song, 
And dream about them and the sea... 
The street I walk is grey and long. 
Stamboul, Damascus, Ispahan, 
And Singapore, and Trinidad, 
Hong-Kong, Manila, Kurdistan— 
Oh, what a magic sound they had 1 
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Boyhood's Dreams. 
SOUTH AFRICAN POLICE, | SOUTH AFRICAN 


MOUNTED RIFLEMEN, AND SOUTH AFRICAN 
MEDICAL SERVICE. 


HESE forces are not recruited in this country. 
l.—SouTH AFRICAN POLICE. 

Candidates are enrolled only in the Union of South 

Africa (by the Commissioner of Police, Pretoria). 

The intending candidate must have been residing in the Union 
for at least six months prior to enlistment. The Government 
of the Union accepts no responsibility for the conveyance of 
candidates to South Africa, or for the return journey in the 
vent of rejection. Candidates should, therefore, not proceed 
to South Africa unless they feel certain they will be able to pass 
the medical and other tests. A certificate of fitness given by a 
medical practitioner here does not guarantee their acceptance 
as “‘ fit" in South Africa. Candidates under the age of 21 must 
produce the written consent of parent or guardian. Application 
for examination, etc., to be made to the Hale Street Police 
Station, Capetown, or to any other Police Station in the Union. 

European Candidates must be :—{1) British Subjects; (2) 
Unmarried or widowers without children; (3) Between 20 and 
30 years of age (birth certificate or other proof to be produced) ; 
(4) Not less than 5 ft. 5in. in socks for the Mounted Branch, 
and 5 ft. 8in. in socks for the Foot Branch; (5) 34 inches 
chest measurement at 20 years of age and upwards. (6) Free 
from all material, mental, and bodily infirmity, of strong con- 
stitution and equal to the performance of Police Duty; (7) Of 
good character, and have acquired the Sixth Standard of educa- 
tion or its equivalent. 

Engagement is for three years, renewable thereafter for an 
indefinite period, which may be terminated by either side on 
giving three months’ notice. Promotion to commissioned rank 
is made from other ranks of the Force; as a general rule, after 
examination. All members are liable for Mounted, Dismounted, 
or Criminal Investigation Work in any part of the Union. 

The rates of pay are as follows :— 


Deputy Commissioner (H.Q.) £942— £1,142 


Deputy Commissioner £842— £998 
Divisional Inspector £692— £798 
Inspector .. dd £542— £042 


Plus a long-service increment of £50 after four years at the 
maximum of the scale. 

Sub-Inspector T " £462—£522 
Plus a long-service increment of £30 after four years at the 
maximum of the scale. 


Head Constable £379—£441 
Detective £316— £482 
Sergeant £294— £389 
Constable £173, on being 


passed out from a depot, rising to £318 per annum, 
subject to good conduct and efficiency. 

Recruits on enrolment .. bus £140, and free 
quarters, while undergoing training at a Police 
depot. Cost of messing to be borne by the recruit. 

In addition to the above, Uniform Allowance, and, in certain 
areas, Local and Climatic Allowance are granted. Special Duty 
Pay may be also given. 


* When I 


Leave School ?? 


In this new feature, articles will appear 
month by month giving particulars of 
various professions and businesses, etc., 
offering suitable careers to boys. 


2.—SovrH AFRICAN MOUNTED RIFLEMEN. 

No information can at present be given in regard to terms of 
enlistment or conditions of service. For the time being recruiting 
is closed. 

3.—SovuTH AFRICAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

No direct attestations are made into this service. All members 
are drawn from the ranks of the South African Mounted Riflemen, 
being temporarily seconded for courses of training. 

A pamphlet relating to all the above can be obtained from 
the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.24 


BOY CLERKS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


HE limits of age are sixteen and seventeen. In reckon- 
ing age for competition, persons who have served in 
any established civil situation to which they were 
admitted with the certificate of the Civil Service 

Commissioners may deduct from their actual age any time 
not exceeding two years spent in such service. Candidates 
must be natural-born British subjects, and the sons of fathers 
also natural-born British subjects. They must be duly qualified 
in respect of health and character. 

Subjects of examination, and the marks they will carry, are 
as follows:— . 

(1) English, 1,500. (2) Arithmetic, 200. (3) Mathematics, 
1,000. (4) Science, 1,000. (5) One of the following languages : 
French, German, Latin, Greek, Welsh, Scottish Gaelic, Irish 
Gaelic, 1,000. (0) History, 500. (7) Geography, 500. 

All candidates take subjects 1 and 2, and may also offer all or 
any of the optional subjects, 3 to 7. In these optional subjects 
a high standard of performance is required, so that really good 


. work on optional subjects aggregating 3,000 will get more marks 


than moderate work on a greater number. The examination 
may be held in one part or two parts, &t the discretion of the 
Civil Service Commissioners. The Commissioners determine 
the Departments to which successful candidates shall be assigned, 
but, subject to public.requirements, the wishes of candidates 
are where possible respected. A fee of £2 is payable by every 
candidate attending an examination. 

Salary (in London offices), exclusive of bonus :—£60 a year 
on entry, rising to £80 a year at the age of 18; thence by 
annual increments of £5 to £100 a year; thence by annual 
increments of £10 to £120; and by £15 to £150; and thence 
by £10 a year to a maximum salary of £250 a year. There is 
an efficiency bar at £180 a year beyond which members may 
not proceed without a certificate of competency to discharge 
the highest duties of the class. A deduction of five per cent. 
is made for posts in Edinburgh, Dublin &nd Belfast, and ten 
per cent. for other places outside London. Hours of attend- 
ance are seven a day, with half-holiday on Saturday ; overtime 
not payable except in excess of forty-two hou.s a week. 

Application for permission to attend &n examination must 
be made at such times and in such manner as may be fixed. 
A copy of the complete regulations can be obtained from the 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. 
In view of the special arrangements for the recruitment of ex- 
Service men to the Clerical Class it is, as at present announced, 
* impossible to foresee when an examination under th- 
Regulations will be required," 
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« HAT'S your place on the hockey field ? " is a 
' question often asked during the winter months. 
The answer may be "left-half," “ right- 


back," “centre-forward,” and so on; but, 


in whichever of the eleven places on the field you play, you 
have your own bit of responsibility, and are a very necessary 
link in the team chain. 

Let us take these eleven links separately and, working 
from rear to front, write about each something which may 
be of practical use. | 


TE POSITIONS ON THE FIELD. 
GOALKEEPER :— 
He should try to cultivate the offensive spirit, and to 
make up his mind that the forward bearing down upon 
the circle, which bounds his little kingdom, 1s no great 
player and quite inferior to himself. If necessary, he will 
go out: to meet him and rob him of the ball. If, however, 
he finds a back is tackling, or is about to tackle the forward, 
the goalkeeper should keep to his goal. If, on the other 
hand, a forward has come right through the defence and 
beaten the backs, he (the goalkeeper), should go out and 
meet him at the edge of the circle. It is no use his going out 
a yard or two; he must go otit quickly and straight and, 
in most cases, he will stifle the run and, if unable to clear 
the ball at once, will afford just those few precious seconds 
to a back coming back to help. | 
Thinking over these two alternatives : 
Stay' in ? Go ‘out ? a goalkeeper will see ` 
that it is very necessary for him to know 
his backs and work with them.. m 
. Finally, if '* goalkeeper " is the answer 
you would give to the question at the head. 
of this article, remember these points :— 
(1) You can only kick in the circle. 
(2).Use your instep in kicking. 
'(3) Do not be disheartened if you 
let a shot or two through the 
goal, but try to discover what 
mistake you made in dealing 
with the shot. Were you 
standing in the right place ? 
Did you watch that forward 
carefully ? Should you have 
- - used your hand to stop the 
ball ? 
(4) Wear good pads ; it's worth it. 
(5) Keep your stick down. 
(6) You can use stick, boot, hand 
(or body !) to stop the ball 
What more can you want ? 


Ricut-Back :— 

His duty is, first of all, to mark the 
opposing inside-left. It is not his business 
to run about tackling first the centre- 
forward, then the outside-left —wvnless one or other of these 
two pots clean away, leaving his ‘ marker " far behind. 

He should be a fast runner, a good hitter, and when 
passing, should pass to an unmarked forward. If you play 
in this position, remember the above ; also the following :— 

(1) Use your hand for stopping the ball whenever 
possible. 


(2) Keep an eye on your friend on the left, and 
work with him. 


Hockey for Boys. 
Hints on the Great Amateur Game. 
By C. S. W. MARCON. 
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(3) When you have successfully tackled a forward, 
get rid of the ball quickly. 

(4) A good way to practise playing back is to get 
a couple of forwards to attack a goal, which 
you defend. Tackle them, and, if successful, 
get rid of the ball immediately to an imaginary 
forward. Then repeat the process. 

LErr-BACK :— 

To mark the opposing inside-right is his business ; and in 
order to do this, he should remember to keep on the right 
side of the forward, and not let the forward manceuvre 
so as to put him (the back) on the left or ‘‘ wrong" side. 
Tackling then is made difficult, and it is comparatively 
easy for the forward to slip past. If he does so, the back 
must chase after him and tackle again. E 

When tackling from behind (and this applies to all 
players), & back should not bash his stick down on 
top of his opponent’s. All that it is necessary to do is to 
put the stick under that of the other man and give a jerk 
up; then come down again on the ball. This you will 
see is being done in our second illustration, where J. H. 
Bennett (England's Captain in 1922) is tackling A. F. 
Leighton, the International. 


EN THE MIDDLE LINE. 
Ricnr-Harr :— 


(a) In defence. He should mark the opposing outside- 


England v. France Match, at Beckenham, March, 1922. 
[T. W. Mansergh scoring for England.] 


left closely, and when the inside has the ball, he should 
watch for that long forward pass to the wing, which he 
wil do well to intercept. Otherwise, it means a stern 
chase down the wing, and for this he must be a better 
sprinter than the outside man. 

If he lets the latter get away, the right-back may go 
outside to tackle, in which case he (the half) should double 
inside, marking down the inside-left. 

(b) In attack. His aim. should be to feed his outside- 
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right. If the latter be fast, a long through pass will often 
be possible. If, however, the wing man is being closely 
marked, then a pass to the inside may be the game; or, if 
both are well marked, a hard hit right across the field will 
very often be possible. 

Note :—(1) Don't pass out when in the opposing “ 25. dd 
Sling the ball into the centre. 

(2) Watch your opposing wing man, and keep between 
him and your own wing man. Interception is thereby 
easier. | 

(3) Use the push shot wherever possible. 


CENTRE-HALF :— 


(a) In defence. The centre-forward is the ono to watch 
—not all three inside forwards—and the half should keep 
within two or three yards of him, with his eyes on both 
him and the ball. (It is easy enough to say this, but it 
requires some doing; ; 
especially with such centre- 
forwards as S. H. Shoveller 
or T. W. Mansergh.) The 
position of centre-half is a 
responsible and very tiring 
one, for the player has to 
be up and back, up and 
back, moving always with 
the fluctuations of the 
game. 

(b) In attack. He must 
Íeed his three insides and 
try to draw the opposing 
centre-half before passing, 
remembering that when he 
does pass he should do so 
not at, but in front of, the 
forward. It is most 
necessary for him to keep 
up with the vanguard, 
especially near the circle. 

In last season's match v. 
Treland, H. L. Price was 
playing centre-half, and 
during an attack early in 
the game, on the Irish 
goal, he was standing just 
outside the circle, watching 
the three inside-forwards 
trying to force a goal. 
One of. the Irish backs 
cleared feobly, the ball 
came out of the tangle to 
Frice, who nipped on to 
it, ran into the circle, shot, and so opened England's 
score. 


Lrrr-Harr. 

Many of the remarks made with reference to the other 
two half-back positions apply also in this case. 

His opponent is, of course, the outside-right and, in 
order not to get on his “ wrong” side, the half should 
keep as close to the touchline as possible, except when the 
enemy are attacking in force. Then he should come into 
the precincts of the circle and help the left-back, and 
incidentally pack the goal—remembering not to obscure 
the goalkeeper's line of vision. 

His position, when his side has forced a corner, should 
be close to the touchline, and some twenty-five yards out. 


THE LINE OF ATTACK. 
OUTSIDE-RIGHT. 

He should be a sprinter, able to hit the ball hard—with- 
out giving sticks—and not to be annoyed if he does not, 
sometimes, see much of the bail. His place is, normally, 
on the touchline, and when an attacking movement is on 
foot, he had best keep slightly behind the man with the 
ball, so as to ensure being “on side." 


[J. H. Bennett and A. F. Leighton in centre. 
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If “ outside-right " is your reply to the question as to 
where you play, remember :— 


(1) To centre near the 25-yard line, as a rule, and 
centre squarely. 

(2) To go right up the field when your half is rolling 
in out of touch. 

(3) To mark the opposing left-back when it is their 
throw-in. 

(4) To gravitate towards the circle when the left- 
wing is centreing the ball. In this way you 
may get a chance of a shot at goal, and you are 
being wasted if right out on the touchline at 
such a time. -` 


INSIDE-RIGHT. 
Combined movements with wing and centre are, of 
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International Trial Match: South v. East, at Beckenham, February, 1922. 


D. O. Light on right.] 


course, essential. A long push pass down the wing will 
often enable his partner to get clean away. S. H. Saville— 
one of the finest inside-rights England has ever had—uses 
this pass to perfection. Many a time has it led to W. F. 
Smith beating his half for pace, and taking the ball to the 
25 yard line, when his cracking centre has been pounced 
upon by Saville (who had dashed ahead as soon as he 
had given the pass) and converted into a goal with a hard 
shot. 

Next time you play inside-right, do not forget the three 
following points :— 


(1) To pass in good time, before your opponent 
is reached. 


(2) To dribble with the stick held close to the ball, 


(3) Not to try and shoot from the goal line; but 
to pass back to the edge of the circle. 


CENTRE-FORWARD. 

He should work unselfishly with the two other insides, 
and remember he has got to get goals. When approaching 
an opponent, he may make good use of his insides. A 
short, quick pass, a dash ahead to, receive the return 
pass—to be taken at full speed— and je is through. -‘ 
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sprint to the circle, a hard, quick shot, as soon as the ball 
enters it, then the referee’s whistle—and the centre-forward 
returns to the centre, to bully-off, feeling life ts worth 
living ! l 

ous first illustration T. W. Mansergh has been given a 
pass by Saville, has dashed through the French defence 
and shot hard. A goal resulted. 


INsYDE-LEFT. ; 

The remarks on inside-right apply also in this case. 
He should always be up to receive his outside’s centre, 
as it comes across from the left; and he must “ tackle 
back" if robbed of the ball. His thought should be 
“ Bother that fellow who has just taken the ball from me ! 
I cannot allow that. I’m going back to have my revenge.” 

Last, but not least, 


OUTSIDE-LEFT. 

This is not an easy position. If you want to be an 
Eric Green, or an A. F. Leighton, you must practise centre- 
ing on the run. A sprint down the field, a half, or even 
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quarter-turn inwards, when the 25 yard line is reached, 
a flick of the wrists, and the ball must come across hard 
and square. This needs practice, but it can be done. The 
old trick of running down the touchline, stopping suddenly, 
drawing back the ball, then centreing, is so often played 
out. 

Corners must be hit hard and straight to the expectant 
striker. 


. Witt You REFEREE FOR Us THIS AFTERNOON ? 

Lastly, if you are ever asked to referee, do not refuse. 
It will be good practice for you—in making up your mind 
quickly. Having made up your mind, stick to your 
decision and be definite. Keep to your own half of the 
field (two referees make up a quorum) and keep your eyes 
open for “sticks” and “offside.” 


UNSELFISHNESS A NECESSITY. 
So much for each of the eleven links. Each player is a 
link, but it is very necessary for him to be an unselfish link 
if the XI. in which he plays is to be a success. 


In theory the home-made 


** Glider ” 


is a beautiful creation, but, 
seriously now, would you care to make a first experiment with this one? 


Calling the Moose. 


Indian hunters and guides are adepta, is a kind of 

hunting aa full of thrills and unexpected happenings as 

the most adventurous of sportsmen and hunters can 
wish for. Quite frequently the bull moose will come crashing 
through the underzrowth of the northern forest like an 
avalanche, appearing so huge and savage in the grey 
half-light of evening that there is little wonder the 
hunter who has still to bring down his first moose is 
liable to a sudden and severe attack of ‘‘ buck fever,” 
or feels like turning tail and running away or climbing up a tree. 
Many a hunter, cool enough at other game, can scarcely keep 
his rifle from rattling against the rock on which it rests, as the 
crashing of an oncoming moose echoes and re-echoes through 
the lonely woods. At other times, the animal may rapidly 
advance and then suddenly stop, perhaps having detected in 
his sensitive nostrils the dreaded man-scent on the evening air. 
If so, he will quickly decamp, leaving the hunter amid the silence. 

When the “ calling’? scason approaches, and the roar of the 
monster bull moose and the answering call of the cow awake 
the silence of the forest, the hunter goes forth to call on his birch- 
bark horn in the hope of getting a bull to come within range of 
his rifle. The great thing, as in all big-game shooting, is to get 
his quarry as near as possible. Which, of course, means that 
whilst he is thereby more likely to make a clean kill, if he misses 
he is exposed to greater risks. 

The hunter goes out with his guide and selects a suitable 
calling-place. He knows there are moose about, for their tracks 
are easily recognisable, closely resembling the hoof-prints of 
the domestic cow, but more pointed. It is evening, and the 
woods lie silent save for the soughing of the wind in the branches. 
The Indian guide climbs to the top of a big rock close by and 
sounds a call. Immediately it is answered by an old bull, 
which may be anything from a mile to a mile and a half distant. 
ho guide calis again, and the sound echoes and re-echoes among 
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the wooded hills. Listening intently, the hunters hear all 
sorts of strange noises, some imaginary, others real enough, 
but all appearing strangely intensified because of the loneliness. 
The wind croons in the tree-tops. Away to the north the 
Northern Lights suddenly flicker and quiver in bars and bands 
of light across the sky. 

Then once more across the silence comes the bellowing roar 
of the bull The Indian continues calling on his birchen 
trumpets at regular intervals, and at length much crashing 
and smashing of brushwood betokens that the old bull 
moose is coming along in earnest. Down from the rock 
tumbles the guide and both hunters take cover. The huge 
bull 8mashes along, and now his shadowy body can be discerned 
among the trees. He is making a ferocious onslaught on some 
shrubs, horning moss, leaves,and earth into the air in all directions, 
and rattling his spreading antlers against the trees. He would 
challenge all rivals. Again the animal advances, until he is quite 
as near as even the most intrepid of hunters would care about. 
Now the guide gives the signal to shoot, and the reverberating 
roar of the large calibre rifle rings through the woods. The 
big bull moose receives the bullet in his shoulder and down he 
goes, staggers up again, and then falls to a second shot, this time 
to rise no more. 

The bull moose is a powerful fellow, possessed of enormous 
strength when he cares to exert it. Certainly it is a serious 
matter for the hunter to get in the way of the flying hoofs 
and terrible antlers of an enraged bull moose. Big and clumsily 
built though he is, the moose can move through the thickest 
timber almost noiselessly when he likes, scarcely making a sound 
as he moves cautiously through the alders and birches. When 
alarmed the moose goes off at a long, swinging trot, and quickly 
puts a distance of seven or eight miles between himself and the 
hunting party before he considers it safe to stop, so that it is 
almost useless to follow on. his trail. 

| ARTHUR SHART. 
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YET another “‘ B.O.P. " boat—this time a rowing punt, built 
from directions given in the article by Mr. G. Prout, in our 

October, 1921, number. Writing about this 
ANOTHER little craft, which he made himself, Edmund 
SUCCESSFUL Cozens, of St. John's, S.E., says :—“I must 
“B.O.P” BOAT. say that she was well worth the slight trouble 

of building, as I was out in her every day during 
last summer holidays at Broadstairs. ‘ Billy’ proved a very 
good sea boat, but had not quite enough free-board ; never- 
theless, she took three people very well. She was fairly easy 
to construct, the binding of the boards for the sides being the 
only problem; but I surmounted this difficulty by soaking 
the boards in water for two days, and bending them with 
builders’ clamps. I found that when the boat was finished, 


she would take paint better than varnish, so I painted her black 


and green, which gave quite a smart effect. 

Many thanks to the ' B.O.P.’ for publish- 

ing such an interesting and useful article.” i 
Photographs of the rowing punt in use 

appear on this page and the next. 


Now, just a word about the “ B.O.P.” 
heading for this month. In his drawing at 
the top of page 217, Mr. 


THE INDIAN Holloway depicts some 
GAME OF North American Indians 
"SNOW.SNAKE."playing a game called 


" Snow-Snake," which was 
once very popular. The sticks, or ' snakes," 
are some two-and-a-half feet long, one end 
being thicker than the other and curving 
upwards. The head is fashioned roughly 
like that of a snake, and when in motion 
the stick has something of the appearance 
of a moving reptile. The game is to throw 
the sticks with a swing down a slope, putting 
them up on end in the snow, where they 
have fallen, as a mark for the next throwers. 
The player wins who succeeds in making 
his "snake" travel the greatest distance, 
and he is entitled to possess himself of any 


A “B.O.P.” Rowing Punt. 


(See note on this page.) 


of the other competitors’ sticks that take his fancy. A variation 
of the"zame is to play it on ice, and to build a little snow ridge, 
which the flying '" snake" has to surmount in its course. 


* * * 


A booklet of some 140 pages, that has recently come to my 
notice, contains matter so exceptionally interesting to the 
thoughtful, that I am here going to tell you 


THE BIBLE something concerning it. The booklet bears 
IN 700 the title of “The Gospel in Many Tongues,” 
TONGUES. 


and it presents specimens of no fewer than 543 
languages or dialects in which the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has published or circulated some portion 
of the Word of God. Examples of every one of such forms of 
l ^ expression are given, these, in most in- 
stances, being translations of the well- 
known words of St. John, iii, 16, as shown 
in the two specimens reproduced, and a 
brief notice regarding just & few of them 
will show you that here is a subject amply 
worth attention. 

In setting out the specimens, more than 
sixty different forms of character are em- . 
ployed, such as ideograms of China, ancient 
alphabets of Syria and India, Gothic and 
Slavonic letters of mid-Europe, syllabic 
scripts, and so forth. A note tells us that, 
of certain languages, versions are no longer 
in demand, there having been, so far as 
can be ascertained, no active circulation of 
the Scriptures by the Bible Society for 


several years. Theso include, amongst 
others, Jaipuri, Little Kabyle, Lapp, 
Eastern Livonian, Lower Ibo, Manx, 


Marquesas, Mexican, Micmac (the Indians 
of Nova Scotia, etc.) Mohawk, Pekin 
and Vaudois. 

Turkish is represented by as many as a 
score of different dialects or characters, as 
the case may be, but even that total is 
effectively eclipsed by the large number of 
twenty-six Chinese examples, Irish appears 
twice, in Erse/ and; in Roman characters ; 
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Welsh once, having no characters of its own. Eskimo calls four 
times for notice, with the dialects of Baffin Land, Greenland, 
Labrador, and the Mackenzie River and Copper dialect, used 
near the river of that name and Coronation Gulf, Canada. The 
first- mentioned of those cialecta has queer, much triangulated 
characters of its own. There are ten varieties of Arabic, in 
differing forms of native characters, and including the Algerian, 
Egyptian, Judiieo-Arabic, Moorish, and Tunisian colloquial 
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pages. They bear witness to the marvellous fact that no tongue, 
the most crude or the most refined, has yet been discovered into 
which it has been found impossible to: ‘translate that Gospel 


which is the common property of the human race. And they 


speak of a work which is always progressing. Once every six _ 
or seven weeks, somo fresh language is added to the list. 
When we include thoss versions of Scripture published by other 
agencies, there are now about 700 forms of human speech in 


types. It will thus be seen . " . : which some portion of the Bible 
how the Society has sometimes ALe JNs< (creer pe off YS, Modo has been printed in order to 
to print the same version in ¢ b b AbC F< J is - - ne. tell men of the love of God.” 

more than one script to suit ood, A 5o. Der) (<P ^L Qr Poo.f*, Those are words that indeed 
different readers. Throughout — S*JJAJ[*ec AoJ(nbsde. sf. hold out a true promise of hope 


a large portion, particularly of 
coastal Africa, Swahili may 
be said to be the common language of the people; five 
examples are afforded by the booklet, three in Roman and two 
in Arabie characters. Marathi, of the Bombay Presidency, etc., 
has also five, in four different characters, Balbodh, Modi, 
Kanarese and Roman. It may be news to you that there is 
such a language as Negro-English, spoken in Dutch Guiana 
(Surinam) ; but, without the translation, it would be impossible 
for you to make head or tail of it. 

God's Book is printed in Sindhi of five different characters, 
and in Sanskrit in seven, each of them individual and distinct 
from the others. Many lands 
have their gipsies, and these are 
not forgotten, there being versions 
in Bulgarian Romany, German 
Homany, and Spanish ! omany 
(Gitano), for these strange wan- 
derers in Bulgaria, in Germany, 
and in Spain. Amharic, the 
language of Abyssinia, has 
peculiar characters of its own, 
and cthers exceedingly quaint 
:re those of Kalmuk Mongolian, 
Lisu (S.W. China), Burmese and 
Cambodian. Anything having to 
do with the “noble red man" 
and his kin makes a potent 
appeal to most of us. In addition 
to Mohawk, already referred to, | "s 
we are afforded specimens of the : 
following dialects : Beaver (Peace 
River, Canada); Blackfoot (Al- A 
berta); Chinook Jargon (from 
Oregon to Alaska, N. America); Chipewyan (S. of Lake Atha- 
basca, Canada) ; C :ippewa, or Ojibwa (S. of Hudson Bay, ete.) ; 
Cho:taw (Oklahoma); Cree, divided into Swampy, Plain, 
Coastal and Moose dialects (Canada) ; Dakota ; Tukude (Yukon 
River, Canada) ; and Iroquois (Quebec and Ontario). 

" These details,” eloquently says this truly heartening small 
volume, ‘‘are but the prose of a great vision—the vision of 
learned scholars poring over the Hebrew and Greek originals ; 
of patient, painstaking pioneers in all parts of Christ's Church, 
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listening to strange words, reducing them to order, and then 
to writing, so that all men may receive God's Message, each 
in his mother-tongue. In these specimens, philologists will 
find material for the comparison of cognate or diverse forms 
of speech. But to the Bible Society they stand for almost 320 
millions of books distributed all over the earth during the last 
117 years. They picture multitudes of mankind receiving their 
iret and their increasing knowledge of God from such printed 
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to the world. On the testimony 

of this booklet alone we can 

appreciate how tremendous is the civilising influence of the Bible. 
* * * 

A little note now on a subject that always interests me; it 
is one that I touched upon in these columns only & few months 
back—in September, to be precise. Are there still prehistoric 
monsters inhabiting some portion of the earth? As you will 
remember, in the paragraph just referred to I chronicled the 
formation of an expedition to South America in search of some 
ancient animal types which were reported to exist there. Now 
comes to han. an even more important and arresting item of 
news. The Daily Express states 
that the giant crater of a burned- 
out volcano in the heart of 
Africa, the crater of  Ngoro 
Ngoro, extending for ten miles 
across, has been purchased by 
Sir Charles Ross, of Balnagowan, 
with a view to its exploration by 
scientiste. | 

" Nobody knows," says the 
writer in the Express, “ what 
discoveries a thorough explora- 
tion of the crater may bring. 
Prehistoric animals, believed to 
have perished from the earth 
thousands of years ago, may 
— n ( ‘inhabit ite caves. Scientists hops 

"LUAM to find alive strange creatures of 
ssa] Which only the skeletons. have 

been found in other, parts of the 
world. Sir Charles Ross went 
to Tanganyika in January, 1921, 
on 8 shooting expedition, accompanied by the explorer-photo- 
grapher, Mr. T. A. Barnes. They had good sport, and they 
discovered the crater. Sir Charles Ross stalked and shot 


five lions within the basin, and the wonders he saw 
there made him resolve that no more shooting 
parties should be allowed. There will be no need for ‘No 


shooting’ signs. The crater is 100 miles from a railway, in the 
midst of wild country. The number of animals in the 
district is estimated at 75,000. 

“ The crater is, in fact, a city of animals, who have lived there 
for centuries safe from attack. Its steep sides made it a citadel 
of the forest, and while in all other parts of the world the work 
of extermination went on, no hunter dared to penetrate this 
fastness. Thus it is highly probable that animals which have 
perished elsewhere have survived at Ngoro Ngoro." 

All this talk about the alleged existence of dinosaurs, bronto- 
saurs, and other prehistoric monsters gives additional interest 
to Major Charles Gilson’s imaginative story, “ In the Realm of 
the Wizard King," which ran its course as a serial through 
Vol. 43 of the " B.O.P.," and is now published in book form 
(price 5s.). It will be a tremendous score, won't it, if fact again 
proves stranger than fiction; if those remarkable adventures 
of the Hon. Augustus Wrenne, Richard Costello, and Fred 
Mellors in the forests of the Congo are eclipsed by the experiences 
of the expedition that will ere long penetrate into the heart of 
Ngoro Ngoro ? Will the Dark Continent yield up another of its 

secrets to twentieth century civilisation ? 


A. L. H. 


HERE is a limit to all things. One against thirty 


ceases to be amusing. Therefore I fled up the 


High Street that afternoon with that same number 

of school-fellows yelling behind me. Portly persons 
like Mr. Milligan, the grocer, and thin ones, like Mr. 
Black, the saddler, came to their shop-doors and watched 
the hunt with a placid but hateful enjoyment. 

] was not liked, and for good reason. The little harbour 
town of Stourport faced the Channel. The French ports 
were within easy distance of it. The cannon-smoke of 
Waterloo, two years gone into the air, had released King 


George's Ministers from the high risks of foreign perils . 
to deal with the home cankers that had grown unchecked : 


during the long years of the life-and-death struggle with 
the Corsican now safely caged at St. Helena. And of those 


cankers the most pressing one was smuggling with its 


attendant lawlessness, and at times bloodthirsty cruelty, 
throughout all! the southern coast-wise shires. 

His Majesty’s Ministers were tackling inexorably with the 
evil. 


throughout the past twenty warlike years, and on me 


had fallen a share of the hatred fastened upon him by those - 


whose heavy profits of the illegal trade were in jeopardy. 
The swiftest of my pursuers were gaining upon me. 
T shot into Gate Street, and hammered upon our house- 
door. I got no response. I hammered upon it again, 
and then backed, at bay, against it, for half-a-dozen of 
the bigger boys were close upon me, and the others were 
pouring out of the High Street at their heels. And then 
the tables were instantly turned. A bucketful of hot 
soapy water descended on the foremost from out of one 
of our upper windows. The door opened suddenly and 
I fell against it, bumping my head soundly as a tall figure, 
long-legged and armed with a pliant searching cane, sprang 


over me out of the house, and waged war with a silent 


ferocity upon all within reach. I sprang to my feet to 


see my rescuer dealing woe and stinging tribulation the ` 


short length of the street. And then dastard panic seized 
my persecutors, and they fled, each one mindful only of 
the part of him nearest punishment. 

- My rescuer returned and led me into our narrow hall. 
Aunt Sophy, an empty pail in her hand, welcomed us 
at the foot of the stairs. 

‘“ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon! You warmed 
them up right well, Thomas. Now come into the parlour. 
The crumpets are toasted to a turn, and the kettle is on 
the point of boiling," she said placidly. 

The three of us sat down to table. Sarah, the maid, 
was visiting her siek mother, and we had the house to 
ourselves. 

My rescuer had become a frequent visitor of late. He 
was a tall, gaunt, middle-aged man, mournful of aspect, 
with the blackest of whiskers, and clothes of a hue to match 


My elder brother had been recently appointed . 
to the command of the Revenue cutter “Cygnet,” newly - 
stationed at Stourport, a hot-bed of the smuggling trade . 


by H. HARRISON 


A Tale of the Smuggling 
Canker in the days follow- 
ing the Battle of Waterloo. 


hem. But whereas his whiskers were glossy, his clothes, 
on the contrary, showed a dingy rusty colour from wear, and 
he ate our crumpets with a fierce and voracious determina- 
tion. His name was Thomas Snell; he was an undertaker 
at Barchester, the big town eighteen miles inland; and 
he was, to the vast amusement: of Stourport, courting 
Aunt Sophy. He seemed to me to be a man hardened. 
by his trade, and when the need arose, or help was to be 
given, pleasantly callous to the tender feelings of the sin- 
ful. I had barely finished my meal when he gave me an 
order. 

“It’s close upon high water. Go down to the quay, 
Martin, my lad, and see if the ‘Cygnet’ has returned,”’ 
he said. x 

I took my cap and went out on my errand. To reach 
the quay I had to go for a short distance along the High 
Street. I passed Milligan's grocery shop, and was turning 
down Quay Lane, when a hail from behind caused me to 
turn. It was Joe Milligan, the grocer’s son, an over- 
plump lout of & lad, who came running up behind me. 

: * Hullo,” I said curtly, for I had no great love for him, 
** I thought you had the quinsies or some other pestilence.” 

“I’m better," he puffed. 

“ Then, keep so, lest worse befall you," I said darkly. 

“What do you mean, Martin Howard ?”’: 

** Mr. Snell, the undertaker from Barchester, is visiting 
us. The busiest men have always the most time to spare. 
Aunt says so.” | 

Joseph looked at me sideways. ‘' He had time enough 
to look after your business an hour ago," he said. He 
became suddenly friendly. “I’m on your side, Howard. 
You can't help having a brother in the dirty Revenue.” - 

* Here he comes," I said. “A fine big chap, but hasty, 
very hasty in his temper. Remember that, Joseph, my lad, 
and walk warily amongst your betters.” 

The * Cygnet” had evidently come in from cruising, 
and my brother was snatching a few hours ashore. I left 
Joseph standing agape in the lane, and walked home 
with him. 

-Aunt Sophy bustled about his comfort, and Thomas 
Snell sat silently by the fireside and watched him allaying 
a sea appetite. When he was satisfied, we all drew round 
the fire, and the two men smoked their long clay pipes 
with solemn enjoyment. 

* How's trade, Snell ?" my brother asked. 

* Trade's fair. Nothing to grumble at; but there's 


` no good feeling in it nowadays," Thomas Snell answered. 


66 Wh ? 33 

Thomas Snell sighed dolorously. ‘“‘ Supplies are running 
short. There’s nothing left in the cellar, nowadays, to 
comfort the sorrowing friends." He sighed. “You and 
your Revenue cutters have much to answer for, Lieutenant.” 

‘My brother laughed grimly. 

** No one loves you overmuch.”’ 

My brother laughed’ again. o. 

* Folks are getting tetchy. and uncommonly irritable,- 
Thomas Snel! remarked. | 
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* I'm glad to hear it.” 

“They blame you—and they’re bernig to blame 
Grocer Milligan, here.” 

“And why Grocer Milligan, Thomas ?" Aunt Sophy 
asked. . 

* Our worthy grocer has extensive business ramifica- 
tions, Sophia," Thomas Snell said drily. 

“ You mean that he is the head of the Smuggling Trade 
hereabouts ?" my brother asked slowly. 

* Hereabout, thirty miles on either side of us, and 
goodness only knows how far inland," Thomas Snell said. 
He turned to me fiercely. “If I catch even a whisper 
of your talking of what you have just heard I'll thrash 
your skin loose inside your jacket, my lad," he snarled. 

“TIl answer for Martin, Thomas," Aunt Sophy said 
quietly. ‘tHe has a thick head, but he doesn’t chatter." 

** He had better not,” Thomas Snell replied. 

* But why is blame hovering over Grocer Milligan ? " 
my brother asked. 

* Folks say that the risk of the Trade, and especially 
now that the Peace has left the Government free to grapple 
with it, has made him over-careful.”’ 


“ Careful he may be, and the ‘Cygnet’ here, in and 


out of harbour, must be & sharp thorn in his flesh," Aunt 


Sophy said; ''but there are depths in Grocer ‘Milligan, 
and he is one to be watched." 


“Where is his boat, ‘The Emily and Joseph’ these 
days ? " Thomas Snell asked. 
"In the Yard, and has been for a week or more," my 


brother answered. 

“ Refitting ? ” 

* And has earned it. It is many a cargo she has been 
credited with running ’cross Channel in the War days." 

* An old boat!" "Thomas Snell said disdainfully. 

** A good one, for all that," my brother replied. 

“There may be better ones.” 

“It may be so." 

“ Listen, Lieutenant," Thomas Snell said, and into his 


voice came a little ring of authority—which l thought | 


to be strange in an undertaker ; ; “there is a new boat, 


a large one and a speedy, sailing this day in ballast out . 


of Rye Harbour. Her destination is said to be Portsmouth, 
for a cargo of hides, hemp and molasses, to Liverpool. 
Fiddle-stieks to Portsmouth ! ” 

** Certainly, sir," my brother assented. 

** Fiddle- sticks to Liverpool ! ” 

** Exactly, sir.' 

* Fiddle-sticks to their hidos, hemp and molasses, as 
well!” | 

.* As you wish, sir.’ 

“ Fiddle-sticks to the whole tale ! ” 

* It has a fishy taste," my brother observed. 

“That boat was never built for coastwise trading ! ” 

“No, sir?” 

“I’ve seen her. She is built for speed.” 

Mr. Thomas Snell—and the strangest of undertakers 
I thought him—blew a cloud of smoke up to the ceiling. 

* And the strangest thing about that boat is that the 
supposed owner is an elderly ironmonger, who has never 
been to sea in all his born days." 

“ Strange, indeed, sir.” 

'* Yes, in a way, and, again, No.” 

My brother sinoked in a thoughtful silence. 

* We are at the parting of the ways, Lieutenant," Mr. 
Thomas Snell said. ‘“‘ Smuggling by force, by the terror 
of violence is over and gone. Government, with all the 
resources of the Kingdom to fall back upon, can now knock 
any illegal gathering that openly confronts the law into 
a cocked hat. The Peace has done that. But the profits 
of the Trade are too precious to be lost. I am convinced, 
therefore, that we are entering upon a new era. Force 
will go, and in its place will come craft and scheming and 
subtlety.” 

Thomas Snell, who now seemed to be the most extra- 
ordinary undertaker that ever ate crumpets, stoppered 
the tobacco in his pipe with his little finger. “And the 
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serpent was the most subtle of all the beasts of the field,” 
he quoted. ‘“‘Can you crawl on your stomach, Lieutenant ? '' 

** If necessary, sir.’ 

** So can L," said Thomas Snell. 

He turned tome. ‘‘ Have you any pride in you, Martin, 
my lad ?" he asked. ‘‘ Do you like the thought of being 
turned into a mockery and a laughing-stock ? ” 

* No, I don't, Mr. Snell," I answered promptly. 

“Then, beware of any sudden friendliness, especially 
where it has never before existed.” 

Aunt Sophy looked up from her knitting. ‘“‘ What 
is he to do if he meets with it, Thomas ?”’ she asked. 

* He is to play the same game. He is to use the weapons 
of the wicked to their undoing. And he is to report to 
you, Sophia," Mr. Snell replied. He turned to me. 
“There have been two murders of honest men, beside 
burnings of farms and other tyrannies by these same smug- 
glers within the past ten years." The authority in his 
voice strengthened. '* You will obey orders, if you please.” 

* Very well, sir," I said. 

* And now go and do your lessons," Aunt Sophy said. 

I met with no more open hostility. The thought of a 
raging undertaker married to Aunt Sophia, and settled 
for good in Stourport, gave feelings of pain and stinging 
discomfort to the boldest. And within a week I experi- 
enced, as I had been warned, the wiles of the wicked in 
the shape of a false friendship. Joe Milligan met me 
immediately after dinner the next Sunday (a blustering 
windy day it was, early in October) and proposed a walk 
in the marshes before afternoon service. I agreed because 
I was wicked enough to think that the mecting was not 
altogether a chance one. 

'* "Tis a strong northerly breeze. 
be arriving,” he said. 

To this I also agreed. 

We left the town and went by a lane that led out upon 
the left bank of the river as it ran through its short course 
to the sea. We went along the bank a little distance, 
and then Joe Milligan turned his back on it and struck- 
into the marshes. 

' Now for the woodcock !” he Bang out, and I followed 
him obediently. 

We beat the marsh fields, jumping the muddy dykes 
between them, and, as I expected, flushed no cock, for it 
was a week too early. And I saw, too, that Joseph, for 


The woodcock should 


some deep purpose of his own, was heading towards the 


only farmsteading—a thatched house with an untidy barn 
and out-buildings—that stood between the town and the 
lonely shore. A sheep-grazing holding, tenanted by a 
man of a dubious reputation. 

We came to the back of one of the out- buildings, and 
Joseph produced a short clay pipe. 

“I’m going to have a smoke out of the wind,” he an- 


l nounced. 


** You'll be sick,” I told him bluntly. 

.' Poof !" he answered in lofty scorn. 

He led the way round and into the out-building. It 
was a closed-in shed divided into two parts by a rough 
partition, and he went into the farthermost one and sat 
down on & heap of old sacks. I followed his example, 
for it was at the back of my mind that I had been brought. 
there to help, in my innocence, and without my knowing 
it, the success of some hidden smuggling scheme, and that 
it was upon me to remember the subtlety and guile of 
the serpent. 

Joseph put his pipe carefully between us upon the sacks 
and produced a small lump of cake tobacco and (suspicious 
circumstance !) a brand new pocket-knife. He proceeded 
to cut strips of tobacco and, when he had enough of them, 
to work them into shreds between the palms of his hands. 
And all this he did slowly as if he were waiting upon the 
carrying out of some arranged plan. If it had not been 
for a sudden sense of danger that came upon me, it would 
have been as good as a play. 


` 


And tho plan quick unfolded; | The sound of foot- 
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steps and voices came to us from outside the shed, and 
Joseph stopped the shredding of his tobacco. 

“ We've no business here. Bide quiet ! " he whispered. 

I turned on the sacks and looked between the planks 
of the partition. Three men came into the outer half of the 
shed. One was the farmer. I did not know the other two. 

" My wife has turned against the Trade of late," the 
farmer said. ‘‘ That’s why I've brought you here.” 

Neither of the other men spoke. 

T Says that the boot is on the other foot, and that the 
danger is now on our side.” 

E "That's so,” said one of the others. 


''] looked between the 
planks of the partition. 

ree men came into the 
outer half of the shed. 
One was the farmer." 


“ I don't see it that way," the farmer remarked slowly. 
“To me it seems safer. In the old days a landing of stuff 
was everybody's secret because we carried it through 
by force of numbers with no one much against us. Now 
we keep the secret until the very last moment amongst 
half-a-dozen of us. Formerly it went straight away to 
London on a long string of pack-horses. All as open as 
a duke's wedding. To-day it is hidden here and there, 
but never far away, and with a higher price for those who 
are selling it.” 

" Meaning us," said the third man. 


* I've no fault to find," the second man said. ‘* Where 
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and when i is the next landing ? I've the shore work to man- 
age. 

e, At Rawson's Gap, at three-quarter flood, on Wedneé- 
day," the farmer replied. 

* At a quarter before midnight ?" the sli is man said. 

[17 Yes. 2) 

* Ts all safe ?" the third man asked. 

“John ! John! where are ye?” A voice shrilled from 
somewhere outside. ‘‘ The kettle's bilin’. Stir yourself, 
come ! " 

“My old woman is mortal hasty. 
be moving," the farmer said. 
particulars later." 

The men left the shed, and as soon as their footsteps 
had died away, Joseph seized me by the arm. 

“ It isn't safe hereabouts. — Let's be moving," he said. 

** You are right—for once in your life, Joseph," I replied. 

We slipped out of the shed and hurried by cross and 
dubious ways across the marshes. As we came upon the 
river bank again, Joseph turned 
sharply to me. 

" What are you going to do 
about it, Martin ? " he asked. 

It was the time for the guile 
of the serpent. And the more 
so because I felt I had been 
brought to the shed to hear false 
information. 

‘What can I do, my poor 
fool?" I replied. - 

'* What do you mean, Martin 
Howard ?” Joseph askedi in blank 
surprise. 

‘Suppose for a moment that 
I wanted to take a hand in the 
matter. How can I do so when 

3 the ‘Cygnet’ is already weighing 
$ anchor, and making ready for 
sea ?"' I replied. 

“The news must be passed 
along to her," Joseph 
cried, vehemently 

“ Why not do it your- 
self ?" I suggested 
wickedly. 

Milligan, the grocer, was 
the head of the smuggling 
trade for miles around. 
His son was encouraging: 
me to give news of a 
coming smuggling venture 
to the Revenue Cutter! 
It smelt as rank as a 
cart-load of last week’s 
sprats. 

“We will give it to- 
gether, you and I," Joseph 
remarked. 


We had better 
“We can talk over all 


II. 


E set out at a brisk pace along the river bank, and 
so to the quay. The cutter was in the river, 
awaiting the end of ten minutes that would 
give her the first of the ebb tide to take her out 

Her gig was at the quay stairs. 


to sea. 

"They're waiting upon your brother," 
as we looked down upon the trim gig and her crew. 
turned and looked up Quay Lane that led towards our 


Joseph panted, 
He 


comes!" he cried with relief. 
We'll tell him in the Lane, 


house. ‘‘ Here he 
" Quickly now, Howard ! 
where it's quieter.”’ 

I ran ahead of him, met, my brother—and winked at 
him r4 
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. * We have just heard that a cargo is to be run at Rawson’s 
Gap at three-quarter flood on Wednesday night," I said. 

“ And how did you hear that?” he asked as solemn 
as a judge. 

I winked again—and with the eye farthest removed 
from Joseph, who now stood beside me. 

* By chance," I said. ‘‘ We were in a shed at the Marsh 
Farm." 

“ Away with you at once, or we will be spotted," my 
brother said, sternly, and hurried down the lane to the quay 
and his gig. 

* And that’s a good thing done," Joseph said, as we 
watched from the churchyard, the '' Cygnet " dropping 
down the fiver. 

I noticed, without remarking upon it, that Grocer 
Milligan’s smack, ‘“‘ The Emily and Joseph," was to be 
seen neither in the fitting-yard, nor in the river. 


Bed-time on Wednesday night saw me in a state of 
active mutiny, for I refused, point-blank, to go upstairs. 

“ Have it your own way, then, Martin," Aunt Sophy 
said. I took a pride in my victory. ‘‘ You will now 
lie down on the sofa, and at eleven o'clock I will bring you 
a cup of coffee and your orders,” she added. 

My pride came to earth with a bump. Aunt had a clever 
habit at times of getting behind my mind and of profiting 
by my ways that was disconcerting. 

I drank my coffee and took my orders simultaneously. 

“ You will go to Rawson’s Gap. You will find no one 
there, and you will come back and tell me so,” she said. 

“ Well, I'll be blessed ! " I said. 

“ Here's your cap. Away with you, my lad; and by 
the back gate, if you please." 

** The back gate it is, Auntie.” 

** And you're only moderately handsome, Martin. There 
is no need to show yourself more than you can help," 
Aunt said. 

“I understand." 

** And by the back gate on your return." 

** Of course." 

“ Now go." 

I slipped by quiet ways and lanes out of the sleeping 
town and across the lonely, moonlit marshes to Rawson's 
Gap, an outlet through the low 
sand-hills to the beach beyond. 
It was eerie work. I crept cau- 
tiously to the top of one of the P 
sand-hills and looked down and xm 
then around me. The Gap 
beneath me, and the beach and 
the sea beyond it were all quiet 
and empty beneath the moon. 

The Marsh Farm away across 
the marshes was dark and silent. 
Not even a dog barked. I went d 
back quickly, and was glad 
enough to come again into the 
silent town. Aunt opened the 
kitchen door to my gentle tap. 

“What did you find, Martin ?" 
she asked. 2 

"I found all as you said, 
Auntie. Plenty of breathing 
space, and no one with whom - 
to share it," I replied. 

Aunt Sophy laughed softly. 

The clock in the hall struck the 
half-hour after twelve. 

“ Your real work begins in a 
few hours’ time. Come into 
the parlour and rest awhile," 
she said. 

She put me upon the sofa, and 
covered me with a rug, and I 


fell asleep to the clicking of her 
knitting-needles 


have news, but not before. 
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RIGHT IN THE 


FOOLHARDY SKATER (just emerged from the 
muddy depths) :—‘ * Barring | the spelling, I can 
corroborate that statement.” 
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I awoke in' the first glimmer of daylight. The candles 
were out, the fire was dead, and Aunt was standing by the 
unshuttered window. 

“The town's folk are moving early," she said; ''and 
they are a slug-a-bed crew as a rule. Go and see what is 
stirring them, Martin, my lad." 

I struggled into my shoes, and Aunt led the way into the 
hall. 

“Tve an idea your investigations will lead you to the 
river mouth. Here's your cap and here are a couple of 
ship’s biscuits to put in your pocket. Come back when you 
Away with you !”’ she said. 

I slipped out of the door and hastened by way of Quay 
Lane towards the river. As I came to the end of the Lane 
I saw & knot of men go quickly along the quay, and follow- 
ing them at a safe distance, I came upon the river-bank, 
on the seaward side of the town. "They were leading me, 
as Aunt had foretold, to the river mouth, a mile away. 
The growing light showed other figures far ahead, and look- 
ing behind me I saw a jostling crowd coming up in my wake. 
Something was astir. Of that there could be no possible 
doubt. The men ahead of me increased their pace, as 
did I. ‘The butcher’s apprentice, a lean and stringy youth, 
passed me at a gallop. Ten minutes’ brisk going brought 
me beneath a knot of men who were gathered upon a sand- 
hill that rose by the side of the broad river mouth. They 
were laughing softly amongst themselves and looking 
seawards. I scrambled up the sand-hill a trifle apart 
from them and looked in turn out to sea, to learn what 
it was that held their attention. 

The discovery took my breath away. 

A mile off shore was tho '' Cygnet " Revenue Cutter and 
under her lee was the fishing smack ‘‘ Emily and Joseph." 
Both were running under easy sail towards the Naval 
Port of Bearmouth, twenty miles along the coast, and 
flying at the mast-head of the ‘‘ Emily and Joseph " was 
the Revenue pennant—a sign to all beholders that she 
had been captured on an illegal occasion at sea, and therefore 
by law liable to be sawn into two parts, amidships. 

But the ' Emily and Joseph" was owned by Grocer 
Milligan. And Grocer Milligan was laughing amusedlv, 
a few paces away from me. What did it all mean ? 
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Thecrowd grew insize. Women 

as well as men ranged themselves 

Eare ahs along the sand-hills, watched t!.e 

qp uH dens two craft, and talked and laugh d 

Py softly among themselves. Ard 

at many an amused glance was shot 

at me as I stood apart munching 
aoe my biscuits. 

i The two craft dwindled av ay 
into the-distance, and in groups 
of twos and threes the townsfolk 
: turned homewards to their 
EX ut breakfasts. And when Grocer 
Milligan, Saddler Black and a 
couple of their cronies, the 
butcher and a retired fishmonger 
who spent the evening of his 
days quarrelling with his wife, 
were the only ones left upon 
the sand-hills, I, too, betook 
myself, with my news and 
doubts, back to Aunt Sophy. 

“Itsa wicked world, Martin, 
boy," was all that she said. 

“It’s a puzzling one," I re- 
torted. 

“You needn't go to school 
this morning. Go down to the 
quay instead. Now get your 
breakfast." | 

Whatever it was that was 
happening—and I could make 
neither head nor tail of things— 
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my orders were proving more than pleasant. I ate my 
meal with vast enjoyment, and then strolled down to the 
quay, where I came upon Joseph seated very much at his 
ease upon a bollard. . 

* Going to school ?”’ he asked. 

I resumed the guile of the serpent. 

“Why this hurry, my lad?” I retorted. 
like you. It will harm your delicate nature. 
a quarter after eight o'clock." 

Joseph grunted. 

“Your boat has come to a pretty end," I said 
virtuously. 

A sly look came into Joseph's face—and instantly 
vanished., 


“It’s not 
It is barely 


OFN 


“The Saddier seized me by the arm and 
pushed me against the Custom House 
wall.” (See page 262.) 


“ Your Revenue Cutter has taken her down the wind 
to Bearmouth," he said. i . i 

* And what of that, Christopher Columbus ? ” I asked. 

“It will be a long beat to windward back again." He 
looked up at the sky. ‘ And this wind will hold.” 

I saw his meaning in a flash. The ‘‘ Cygnet " was miles 
away and hopelessly to leeward. Stourport river was 
free to any craft that chose to enter it. And I remembered 
Thomas Snell’s tale of the new boat built for speed and 
supposed to belong to the Rye ironmonger. Yet I could 
not believe we had been out-schemed. 

*" Plenty of time for you to smoke that pipe of yours 
before she returns," I said. 

** More than plenty," he agreed. 
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I wandered along the quay, turned slowly, at the far 
end of it, into a narrow alley, and came back by a round: 
about way to our back gate. I told my suspicions to 
Aunt Sophy, who listened gravely. l 

* How's the river ? ” she asked, when I had come to 
an end. 

** The flood tide is on the make," I told her. 

* You have your share of brains, Martin, even if your 
ears do stick out from your head," she said. ‘‘ Now go 

and watch from the churchyard 

wall for the opening of the 
game. Keepoutof harm's way, 
lad, come when it is all over, 
and tell me what you have 
seen." 

I saw, as I got to the church- 
yard wall, that the game was in . 
full swing, for a large new 
eutter was coming up the river 
on the flood tide. Her canvas 
was spotlessly white. Her 
beautiful spars were glistening 
with varnish. Her deck was 
clean. And every line of her 

hull spoke of speed. 
She was an entrancing 
picture in the autumn 
morning sunshine. She 
went slowly past me, 
and I lost sight of her, 
except for her top-mast’ 
and the peak of her 
mainsail, as she went 
behind the Mayor's 
timber-yard that stood, 
as an outpost of the 
town, upon the river 
bank. 

I scrambled over the 
churchyard wall and 
ran down the short 

- Church Hill, and across 
the High Street. A 
confused murmur of 
voices met me as I 
hastened along Quay 
Lane; and I came out 
at the end of it, upon 
a scene such as I had 
never even dreamt to 
be possible. 

The fine new cutter 
was making fast to the 
quay-side. Her. hatch- 
boards were already off, 
the hatch revealing an 
orderly array of tubs in 

I" the hold beneath. Three 

farm wagons, each with 

a full team of horses, 

were drawn up in line 

| upon the quay itself. 

Then, without the waste of a second of time, an 

unloading tackle was rigged upon the cutter and a double | 

line of hurrying men, coming and going under the 

supervision of Grocer Milligan, carried tubs slung on chest 

and back to the first wagon, handed them over to the 

busy packers standing therein, and returned to the 
cutter for more. 

And in order that the work should not be impeded, 
worthy townsmen like Saddler Black, the butcher, 
and the Mayor's nephew, who assisted in the 
timber-yard, together with half-a-dozen neighbouring 
farmers, all armed with hunting-crops, swept the 
onlookers, amongst whom was I, back out of the 
way. 
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It was a flagrant day gh challenge to the King's Law 
and Authority. 

The first waggon was loadod; and moved a few yards 
along the quay, and the second took its place. There was 
an order and swiftness over the work that told of a careful 
preparation. The third waggon took the place of the second 
and the work of loading it went even faster. Then, at 
a shout from the Grocer, the loaders threw off their slings, 
took every man of them a cudgel from beneath his smock, 
and formed themselves as a guard about the waggons 
that went away quickly along the quay on their way inland. 
The crowd surged over the quay to watch the cutter, 
free except for her stern moorings, swing round on the 
turn of tho tide for her flight back to sea. The cargo had 
come to the quav, and was away inland, all within the 
space of three-quarters of an hour. A wicked piece of 
work, but right cleverly done. 

The cutter was warped out into mid-stream and went 
under easy sail, and in stately fashion down the river. 
I turned out of the throng into Quay Lane angry and heart- 
sick, and wondering what had gone wrong with us. The 
sinful were plainly having things all their own way. 

Two of them, Saddler Black and Joseph Milligan, over- 

took me. The Saddler seized me by the arm and pushed 
me against the Custom House wall. 

“ You've been prving into affairs that don’t concern 
you, my fine young fellow," he said. '' You've been too 
busy this morning where you haven't been wanted. You're 
in danger.” 

I felt horribly frightened, and because T was so I suddenly 
remembered a former saying of my brother, and used 
it in defence. *''You are in a worse one," I blurted 
out boldly. 

“What do you mean, you young cub?” the Saddler 
snarled. 

“You haven't Bony,.the Corsican, to stand between 
you and the Government nowadays," I said as calmly 
as I could. 

My shot told. A look of surprise and then alarm came 
into his face. And then events, coming one upon another 
with alarming suddenness, proved to him in unpleasant 
fashion, the truth of my words. 

The butcher's apprentice, with eyes half-way out of his 
head, came running down the lane and seized the Saddler 
by the arm. 


— 
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“The new cutter is trapped ! " he gasped. ‘‘ Trapped 
in the river ! There's a Navy brig waitin' outside the river 
mouth for her!” 

The Saddler recovered himself. 
him to action. 

“To your father ! Quick, lad !" he cried to Joseph. 

I ran with them (I had dropped altogether out of their 
calculations !) on to the quay, where we were at once 
engulfed in à shouting struggling crowd that surged out 
of the lanes and alleys that opened thereon. And behind 
them, blocking all ways of escape, were horse-soldiers. 

The Saddler seized upon a man who was bleeding from 
a slight wound on the face. 

* What is it, Jim Fletcher ?" he yelled. 

“ The 'orse sodgers dashed out on us from Brock's Drove, 
and captured waggons and men all at a swoop. All but 
me, 'cos I tumbled dow n the quarry. No hidin’ nor ambush 
work. Galloped out o' Barchester Barracks, and timed 
their meetin’ with us to a second. Waggons and stuff 
and men all captured !? Jim Fletcher shouted in reply, 
and wiped the blood from his face with his sleeve. 

“ We're done with and finished !” tiie Saddler groaned. 

But worse was to como. 

Mr. Thomas Snell, the undertaker, glossy of whiskers, 
but clad in a fine brown coat and breeches and boots, and 
with a white beaver hat upon his head, rode slowly upon 
& powerful hunter into the crowd, and behind him came 
a couple of horse-soldiers. His glance swept coldly over 
the upturned uneasy faces, and fell at length upon the 
Saddler. He rode slowly up to that unhappy man and 
touched him lightly upon the shoulder with his whip. 

“You are under arrest, Simeon Black," he said. **I 
am Sir Gervase Thompson, appointed Special Commissioner, 
to repress smuggling in these parts. You will find Milligan 
and a score of your friends awaiting you, in & similar 
adversity, at the Town Hall. Now, march ! " 

The unhappy Saddler went off in charge of a horse- 
soldier. Sir Gervase looked down upon the trembling 
Joscph. 

* Get back to your mother, boy," 

He then turned to me. 

“Run home and tell your Aunt that I have been in the 
saddle since daybreak, and that I am looking forward 
to her toasted cruimpets," he said. 

And I pushed my way home through the crowd. ` 


The bad news braced 


he commanded. 


Jimmy Saunderson's Side Line. 


By FELIX LEIGH. 


1TH his helmet on his head, 
M | And in boots thick-soled with lead, 
Jimmy Saunderson went salvaging off Dover. 
“Im a diving chap," quoth he, 
“ And whatever's sunk at sea 
It’s my dooty and my pleasure to recover! 


When he reached the ocean floor, 
Off he started to explore 
For & wreck he knew wus thereabouts located. 
Fishes scattered in dismay, 
As through weeds he pushed his way, 
And crushed oyster-shells beneath his footsteps grated. 


As he clambered round a rock 
He received a sudden shock-— 
He was near a misty figure—very near it! 
It was seated on a chest, 
And the Diver’s since confessed 
That to glimpse this apparition was to fear it. 


“Davy Jones!” breathed startled Jim, 
" Yes, it’s very likely 'im, 
And that box may be ‘is ' Locker,’ 
Or the feller's Captain Kidd, 
There to guard 'is treasure, ’id 
In the days when those old pirates gathered plunder. 


Then the ‘ ‘ misty figure "' rose, 
And he saw it wore the clo'es, 
Or professional rig-out, of any diver, 


shouldn't wonder, 


» 


And he heard & voice which cried, 
“Put your silly fears aside, 
For you've now a chance to earn an easy ‘fiver.’ 


“To provide a ‘picture’ show 
I am working here below— 

With my camera I'm after fish in motion. 
Active herrings I would ‘shoot, 
And the conger-ecls to boot, 


For a filin entitled * Wild Life 1n The Ocean.’ 


" Scare the beggars past in shoals, 
Haddocks, whitings, mullets, soles, 
And my Company quite ‘handsomely will pay you. 
Aren't you feeling rather keen 
To get busy, dear old bean, 
As an under-water ‘beater’? Come, what say you?” 


“ Done with vou!” was Jim’s retort. 
" "PwiU, for sure, be proper sport, 
And I've twigged the feeding-grounds of all the fishies, 
Though your photo-box, you know, 
Gave me jumpa a while ago, 
lll be ’appy, sir, to 'elp you as you wishes ! " 


Let us mention, as P.S., 
That the film was a success, 
For it brought marine instruction that was needed. 
And when Jimmy saw it, he 
To a chum remarked with glee: 
" Ain't they fine, those dabs,and,’alibuts that we did ? * 
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Ju-Jitsu Physical Training. 
Rules and Exercíses that will Keep you Fit. 
| By PERCY LONGHURST. 


IV. 


"UG-OF-WAR exercises are a feature of the Ju-Jitsu 
system, and because of the competitive spirit 
they arouse, the mental stimulus they provoke, 
are as popular as they are valuable. Monotony, 

that great drawback to so many physical exercises, 
cannot be present. 

These exercises are specially suitable for, but are not 
necessarily confined to, outdoor practice, as the grip of 
the feet will obviously be stronger on turf than on a 
boarded floor. | 


Fig. 1. 


The method of holding the pole is indicated in the 
first illustration (Fig. 1). It will be noted that the 
right hand is leading, well towards the centre of the pole, 
and does not take the usual under-hand grip; the thumb 
edge of the hand is towards the body. The left hand grip is 
under-hand, knuckles down, and close to the pole end. 
Both parties have the right foot well advanced. The 
knees may be bent, and the body must be well inclined 
over the pole. This position of the body is to be main- 
tained throughout the exercise. There should be no 
throwing back of the head and shoulders as in ordinary 
tug-of-war pulling. The hands must not travel up the 

ole. 

ó At the word ' Go" the attacker starts to drag his 
opponent forward, avoiding getting the pole out of the 
horizontal position. The defender resists strongly, just 
falling short of defeating the other's object. Practically 
every muscle in the body and limbs is called into play— 
without fear of undue strain falling on the internal organs. 

The distance that one has to drag the other must be 
settled beforehand, and it should be marked. About 
20 feet will be ample. At the end of the pull there is & 
rest for deep breathing, and then the defender becomes 
attacker. 

Let it be understood that unless real strength is put 
into the work no good will result. Unless the defender 
make adequate resistance the exercise is futile. 

If the tug takes place indoors, ordinary walking boots 
should not be used ; they give insufficient grip for the feet. 

Next should follow similar work but without the pole. 
Attacker and defender clasp right hands, interlacing 
fingers, knuckles uppermost, arms fully extended and a 
little above waist level. While the defender leans forward 
somewhat, the attacker should lean back slightly. Then 
tho one starts to drag the other forward, positions being 
changed as before at the end of the pull. 

Afterwards, the left side of the body is to be exercised 
similarly. 


POLE AND SOLO WORK. 


* A further exercise again brings the pole into use. This 
time it is to be held horizontally and about chest-high, 
erosswise between the opponents, arms fully extended. 
The tug-of-war is then to be repeated as before described, 
every effort being made to retain the pole as nearly as 
possible in its starting position. 

This exercise is to be repeated with the pole held at 
varying heights—level with the abdomen, and then midway 
between the abdomen and knees. 

When the foregoing have been practised a few times, 
both pupils will have become accustomed to the work 
and ready for something more strenuous. The contestants 
stand back to back, sufficiently far apart for each to get 
a good double-handed grip near the end of the pole, the 
arms extended upwards and the hands, which are to be 
close together (any kind of grip may be taken), above and 
& little in advance of the forehead. 

The attacker then starts forward, dragging his resisting 
opponent behind him, both being careful not to lower the 


pole. The victory gained, positions are changed for a 
second tug. | p 
. Note: in this and the following three exercises the 


distance over which the pull takes place should not be 
more than half that of the earlier tugs. 
` More strenuous still, and to be reached only after mastery 
of the preceding, is a similar exercise but with the pole 
held with both hands behind the body— by the ends as 
before. The hands should be at the small of the back 
and the contestants, of course, are facing in opposite 
directions. Each will bend forward slightly, and the 
attacker will find it convenient to have one foot in advance 
of the other. Steady pulling is necessary, jerking or 
twisting is barred. 

I must here emphasise the fact that though considerable 
effort needs to be put into the practising of these move- 
ments if they are to be of value, none must be carried so 
far that either contestant becomes exhausted. Naturally, 
as strength and endurance increase more vigour will be 
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Fig. 2. Leg work. 


employed, but the distance over which the pull takes place 
should not be increased. 

The last described exercise gives extraordinary endurance, 
strength and suppleness to the muscles of the back, thighs 
and legs. The arms have much hard work to do and the 
neck muscles are not forgotten, while the abdominals are 
not neglected. 'The shoulder muscles are those that are 
worked the least, and for their benefit there is another 
exercise. 

Again the contestants stand back to back, holding the 
pole by the ends as before, but resting it on the right 
shoulder of the attacker and the left of the defender. The 
tug then begins, and when each party has played the part of 
attacker, the movement is repeated, with a change of the 
pole to the left and right $houlders respectively. 


THE BOY'S 


One further exercise closes the 
series of tug-of-war movements with 
the pole. For this the contestants 
face each other, pole horizontal and 
held at each end; the hands are 
raised and held just back of the 
head. Both parties will find it 


convenient to lean backwards 
somewhat. l | 
There are some  ''dragging" 


exercises which may be conveni- 
ently inserted here. Simple as these 
appear, they should not beneglected, 
as they powerfully affect the side 
trunk muscles—groups to which far 
too little attention is generally 
given. 

The contestants should stand 
only a few inches apart and both 
facing in the same direction. The 
attacker brings his right hand above 
his head to clasp the left hand of 
the defender, similarly raised. The 
attacker now moves sideways, forcing his resisting opponent 
to follow, the hands not being allowed to drop. The 
drag completed, the pair change sides. The movement 
is sideways, and only short steps should be taken. 

Follow this by an exactly similar exercise with the 
arms stretched out sideways to full extent horizontally, and 
so maintained during the drag. Take note that both 
bodies must remain as nearly upright as possible during 
the contest. The same holds good with the exercise in 
which the clasped hands are lowered to the level of the 
waist, and this position of the arms must not be lost while 
the drag proceeds. 

In both these exercises the completion of the movement 
must be followed by a change of position so that both 
sides of the body get an equal share of work. 

Very strenuous work is contained in the following two 
exercises, and four complete movements will be sufficient 
at first. Attacker and defender stand facing each other 
and fairly close together. Attacker’s arms are straight 
by his side, fists clenched, palms facing outwards. Of 
his wrists the defender takes an over-grip, t.e., knuckles 
uppermost. When both are ready, against the downward 
pressure exercised by his opponent the attacker slowly 
raises his arms sideways and outwards until the hands 
are just beyond shoulder level, keeping the arms straight 
and muscles tense. At this point it is well to pause a 
moment before continuing the movement 
until the arms are straight up alongside the 
head. Then defender changes his grip to 
below and resists return of the arms to starting 
point. Pause for a full breath ; then attacker 
repeats the upward movement, but there is 
no alteration of defender's grip when the 
downward movement starts. A brief rest, and 
attacker and defender change places. 

In the second form of this exercise the 
defender is behind and facing in same direction 
as the attacker. 

In the majority of the exercises already 
described are few in which the muscles of the 
legs and thighs do not come in for a share of 
the work done, but Ju-Jitsu would not be the 
comprehensive system that it is did it not 
contain certain exercises specifically directed i 
towards the developing and toughening of the 
muscles, etc., of the lower limbs. In the 
Ju-Jitsu combat work strength, and still more 
than that, rapidity of movement of the lower 
limbs, are absolutely essential to even a 
moderate dogree of proficiency, and neither is 
possible unless there is that equable develop- 
ment of the several—and opposing— groups of 
muscles upon which Ju-Jitsu insists. A Ju- 
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Fig.3. Exercise for muscles 
of back of neck. 
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This differs from Fig. 4, 
as the neck is resistiig the 
arm, not overcoming the resis- 
tance of arm. 
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_ Jitsu. expert with a 15-inch 
biceps and a 12-inch calf or 
18-inch thigh is something that 

. does not exist. Many European 
and American strong men are 
slow because they have some 
muscles wonderfully developed 
with others hardly developed 
at all. 


certain leg exercises very ap- 
propriate to solo work, but all 
the lower limb muscles are not 
to be reached thus; the help 
of a companion is necessary, 
both parties receiving equal 
benefit. 

The most simple exercise is 
that for which both performers 
sit on the ground facing each 
other and at a convenient dis- 
tance apart, each having his 
legs fully extended. The body 
will be leaning back and sup- 
ported by both hands on the 
floor, palms flat, fingers together, away from the body 
and somewhat to the rear, thus forming stays, the need 
for which soon becomes apparent. 

Raising his left foot (boots must not be worn) the one 
places the sole flat against the similarly raised right foot 
of the other. Foot pressing strongly against foot, both 
legs are slowly raised as high as possible, the strong pressure 
being maintained (Fig. 2). Theobject of each party is to 
exert force sufficient to thrust the other over upon his back. 
But before this contest stage is reached, it will be well 
for agreement to be made between the two as to which is to 
be the victor in the struggle, the defender exerting himself 
sufficiently to make the victory a hard one. 

The floor position (as above) is that required for the rest 
of the leg work. The contestants cross respective right 
legs at the ankle, inner sides touching, steady pressure being 
maintained while the limbs are raised from the floor to as 
high as possible. Then the agreed winner of the bout, 
his opponent resisting, slowly forces the other over side- 
ways. The exercises are continued with legs crossed 
midway between ankle and knee, and then at the knees. 

By this time the reminder will hardly be necessary that, 
an exercise having been performed with the right legs, it 
is to be followed by a repetition with the left limbs engaged. 

Now and again these exercises may well 
become actual contests. 

A special exercise for toughening the thigh 
muscles much resembles ‘ the Struggle." The 
contestants join hands in opposition, arms 
extended horizontal at full length, but 
there is no contact of bodies. Contact of the 
thighs (first right and then left) takes its 
place, the limbs being crossed as high as 
possible. 'Then the attacker tries hard to 
swing his opponent round to the left or right, 
as the case may be. . 

In this movement much of the work affects 
the arms and hands, but the greatest pressure 
is not to be exerted there but in the thigh 
muscles—a process less easy to explain on 
paper than to be demonstrated by actual 
contest. 

It will be noted that in this last exercise 
the contestants do not stand squarely facing 
each other as in the ordinary ''Struggle,"' 
but each farther to his opponent's right, or 
left, so as to bring the limbs in opposition 
into more forcible contact. 

Ju-Jitsu trained individuals are notable for 
the extraordinary toughness and muscularit y 
of the neck; experts in the combat tricks—— 


Exercise for muscles on 


Fig. 4. 
left side of throat. 


ir neck mus- 


I have already dealt with 
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since the throat is a most vulnerable point of attack— 
bring this toughness to such an amazing degree that 
they become almost strangulation-proof. This is largely 
effected by frequent repetition of the following resistance 
" exercises. 

° Standing erect and taking a full breath, place both hands 
at the back of the head, which is dropped forward so that 
the chin is touching the chest (Fig, 3). Press down strongly 
with both hands, and against such pressure, without altering 
the position of the body any more than is possible or the 
lifting of the shoulders, so that the effort shall fall wholly on 
the muscles of the neck, raise the head and bend it back- 
wards as far as possible. Relax the muscles while a deep 
breath is taken, and then force the head back to its starting 
point, making strong resistance with the muscles at the 
back of the neck. 

To develop those muscles at the front of the throat 
which bring the head forward, start with the head bent 
back and both hands placed at the top of the forehead, 
pressing the head back. Against this pressure bring the 
head forward until the chin is lying on the chest. 
breathe, and then force back head to original position, 
making strong resistance. 

The same principle is brought into play in the strengthen- 


Relax, - 
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ing of the muscles which move the head sideways. When 
the head is forced over to the left, the left hand provides 
resistance, and the return movement is made against the 
contrary pressure exerted by the right hand (Fig. 4). 

In exactly the same way provide resistance against the 
turning of the. head while it maintains its normal upright 
position. Start with the head turned round so that the 
chin is directed to one shoulder, and with the opposite 
hand pressing on the side of the head above the ear, oppose 
the turning movement carrying the chin towards the other 
shoulder (Fig. 5). 

It is not suggested that these articles contain a descrip- 
tion of more than the principal exercises included in the 
Ju-Jitsu system of physical training, but the number 
explained will be sufficient to ensure, with regular practice, 
an all-round development of the muscular system, to be 
arrived at by methods superior to those of other existing 
systems and far more interesting. If the several pre- 
cautions given be observed, there is not the slightest 
danger of mischief resulting from misdirected energy. 

Be content that progress shall be relatively slow ; and 
do not assume that the criterion of success is mere increase 
in the size of the muscles. Quality is of greater importance 
than bulk. 


(T'o be continued.) 


Railway Freaks and Fashions 


some curious freaks and also fashions. We read that 

when the Rainhill trials were made to determine the 

best locomotive design to work the railway between 
Liverpool and Manchester, the competing locomotives were 
painted in curious colours. The “ Novelty "—the first of our 
long line of ‘‘ tankies "—had a livery of copper and blue, the 
“ Perseverance ” had red wheels, and the winner of the race, 
the world-famous ‘ Rocket,” had distinguishing colours of 
yellow and black with a white chimney! Of all the freakish 
things in the locomotive world surely a white chimney is the 
limit. From those early experiments we get the locomotive 
livery we know to-day, but whatever the colour scheme of the 
locomotive may be the smoke-box and chimney are always 
painted black. 

Another fashion of those early days was the decoration of 
the chimney top. The “ Rocket " and '' Sanspareil " at Rain- 
hill had an ornamental cap of rather pleasing design, and although 
this has been greatly modified to-day, we still find the Great 
Western and Great Eastern engines with & copper 
band round the chimney top. 

Chimneys themselves have been liable to freaks 
and fashions in their design. On the North 
Western some years ago a few locomotives were 
running with a curious looking chimney which 
was in effect a double affair. They were not 
successful, and then the old type was reverted to, 
with tho addition of a raised portion at the back 
of the chimney to throw the smoke and steam 
well over the cab. These, too, were a fashion, © 
and have disappeared on the North Western, only 
to crop up in a slightly different form on the South 
Western. 

Quite a lot of consideration is given to the 
design of what may appear such a small item as 
the chimney. Put briefly, there are three common 
types, viz., the stove pipe, the built-up, and the 
cast-iron chimney. 

The former may be seen on the older engines 
of the South Western and the Great Eastern, 
the built-up is chiefly found on the Great Northern, 


Fs the earliest days of the railways there have heen 


whilst the cast-iron design -is common to most of the other 
companies, A particularly good example of the last-mentioned 
type is that found on the Midland. 

One of the first types of locomotive found on the Great 
Western was of a very freakish design. They were dubbed 
‘* grasshoppers,” and by some of the drivers they were also called 
** boat engines." 

The reason for these curious nicknames is found in the fec 
that the engine frame was prolonged beyond the smoke-box 
and then turned up to a point. At first glance the locomotive 
resembles a huge grasshopper on the point of springing into 
space, and a second look shows why the railwaymen called them 
boat engines, because they had very big single driving wheels 
enclosed in perforated splashers, much resembling the paddle- 
boxes of the pleasure steamers we are accustomed to at thc 
holiday resorts on our coast. 

These perforated splashers were very common in the earliest 
locomotives, and they added greatly to the smart appearance 
of the engines. The famous “ Problems " of the North Western, 
and the still more famous ''8-footers" on the 
Great Northern, had these neat splashers when firet 
designed, but it was found that the opening allowed 
grit and dirt to get more readily to the bearings, so 
that on rebuilding the splashers were filled in to 
conform with the now prevalent practice of closed-in 
splashers. Now the fashion is changing in another 
way, and on many new models the greater part of 
the driving-wheels are visible—this in order that 
ihe more complicated mechanism of the valve 
gears now employed may be readily accessible. 

A curious freak in the construction of a locomo- 
tive was found in the manner in which the famous 
North Western ' Cornwall" was originally built. 
The designer was so afraid of his engine toppling 
over at high speed that he slung the boiler under 
the driving-wheel axles. In such a form the 
* Cornwall " was rather a failure, but when rebuilt 
in accordance with standard practice, she proved 
one of the most successful engines ever built, and 
she is still running. 

G. G. JACKSON. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


TWO RESCUES. 


Y man came down the stair easily—-jauntily, 

I fancied—and I drew back as far as I could 

into the angle of the wall by the stair, gripping 

my riding-boot by the leg, and holding it poised 

realy to strike. He seemed to me to pause on the lowest 

stair, and in that second a hundred thoughts seemed to 

flash through my mind—should I strike home with the 

first blow on which all depended, or would he evade the 

swing and turn on me? Then he came on, peering as if 

to see beyond the circle of light that his candle cast, and 

I made a great swing with the boot and caught him full 

in the face. Without a sound he went down at the foot 

of the steps, and the candle rolled from his hand and went 
out. 

For a second I bent over him, holding the boot poised ; 
he stirred, and again I brought it down on what I judged 
was his head. I had no compunction, seeing how he would 
have tortured me down there in the cellar, till I spoke 
out as he wished. At that second blow he lay limp enough, 
and I went up the stair, out to the corridor from which 
he and his fellow had carried me down to the cellar. I 
cared for nothing, at that minute, but to get a drink of 
water; how great was that craving can be known by 
none but those who have suffered the agonies of thirst. 

I barred the door at the top of the stairway leading to 
the cellar, and bethought me that it would be well to get 
clear of the house, bootless as I was—for one boot I held 
in my hand, and the other was tucked in under my belt— 
before Emery’s companion could come at me. It looked 
near on mid-day, and in passing the long clock that still 
ticked loudly in the hall I saw it was close on twelve 
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o'clock, though down in the darkness of the cellar it had 
seemed to me as if night must have come again, so slowly 
had the hours passed. I went to the door, and-was about 
to open it when without my effort it was pushed open 
from the outside, and there entered Emery's companion. 

Of the two of us, he was the more surprised ; I dropped 

the boot I was carrying and went at him with my hands, 
for there was no room to swing for a blow such as had settled 
Emery down in the cellar. And there in the narrow 
passage-way we struggled—he was scarce my height, but 
a sturdy, heavy man, well muscled. And, too, he was 
frosh and well-fed, while 1 had lain bound on a stone floor 
for a night and the half of a day, and the thirst from which 
I still suffered helped to spoil my grip. 
— Still, he had a hard time of it. I got a grip on his throat 
at the outset, and he got his arms round me, striving to 
boar me down. This, I think, he would not have done, 
save that by accident he set his bootod foot on my bare 
toes, causing me to givo way through the pain of the pres- 
sure. I went backward a step, and then we thudded to 
the floor; in the fall, my assailant got his throat frce of 
my grip, and for me that was the end of it, or nearly so. 

For I got & fresh lease of strength through the rage 
that came of so nearly escaping, having prisoned Emery 
in my place, and then having this unlucky chance of corning 
on Emery's mate. It was & burst of now energy by which 
I nearly got my man under, crashing a short-arm blow to 
his face that brought a grunt from him, and staggered 
him for the second ; yet my weakness was too great, and 
I could not follow up the effort as I would. Gradually 
he mastered me, and in the end got me down on the floor 
with one hand holding each of mine, and his weight pressing 
me from movement, though, utterly spent, and with my 
parched tongue hanging out as I panted, I had scarcely 
the will to move further. 

There came a clattering at the door which topped the 
cellar steps, and I knew that Emery had got over my treat- 
ment of him, and would be out with this other in a minute. 
The one who held me sat up and away from me, though still 
holding my hands, and put a knee on my chest—he was 
still considering what he should do with me, I knew. But, 
while ho considered, a shadow fell on him from the door- 
way behind, an arm went round his neck, and he was lifted 
off me by a bear-like grip that choked him and set his 
eyes bulging. . . . 

“Grip that other one, Will," said the man who held 
him, “ till we get the rights of this." 

I knew, or thought I knew, who.‘ Will" and his com- 
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panion might be; they were Trafford's men, come lata, 
but still in time so far as I was concerned. And, as Will 
stood over mo, I made shift to whisper up at him— 
** Trafford’s service," and he held his hand. 

“ Hold your man," he said to his fellow. 
right one." 

** Bind him," I bade, ‘‘ before the other gets loose. 
are two of them, and I have shut one in the cellar.” 

The man who had so nearly prevented my escape made 

a sudden twist, in the grasp of his captor, and I thought 
he had got free. But the one who held him let bim loose, 
and shot out a fist that took him by the back of the ear ; 
he went down on the floor like & pole-axed ox. 
** Fetch some cords, Will," said the one who had felled 
him. | 
Will stepped over the prostrate man, &nd went out 
swiftly, returning with:aà hank of cord as my assailant 
gave signs of life. They had him trussed neatly enough 
in & matter of seconds, and then he who was obviously 
the leader of the two looked up at me, while the rattling 
&t the cellar door went on, &nd I heard Emery calling. 

** You know the house ?”’ this man asked. 

“ Little better than yourselves," I answered, '' but 
you may find room for him in there." I pointed to 
the door of the room that I had found unfurnished 
at my entry to the house. 

Between them they dragged the bound man 
within the room, and then came back to me. 
.By that time I had my boots on. 

“I must get some water from the yard, first 
of all," I made shift to tel! them. ‘‘They have 
been torturing me with thirst." 

They came out with me, and by the stable I 
found the bucket in which I had washed my 
hands after feeding the bay horse, and rubbirg 
him down. Out in the yard stood the horses 
on which they had ridden to the house, but 1 
scarcely noted them, or anything but the bucket. 
It was half-filled with water, and my head went 
down into it on the instant. The pleasure of 
that drink is past any telling, and I looked 
up, feeling a new man. 

I saw, now, that he who had stunned Emery’s 
companion was a hunchbacked man, and evi- 
dently, as are so many who are thus deformed, 
of great strength, while his fellow, whom he 
had called “ Will," was ordinary-looking enough. 
They eyed me, not yet quite content about me, 
I thought. 

“ Your name," I said to the hunchbacked 
man, ''will be Anderson.” 

“Not only will be," he answered, ‘‘for it 
is now." 

" I was given to expect you last night," I 
told him, “and was sont from York to aid 
you. But it seems that things have fallen the 
other way, and you come to aid me.” 

Emery's clattering came out to us even 
where we stood, and Anderson turned at 
the noise. 

“ Will that door hold ?"' he asked. 

“ Against anything short of a battering- 
ram," I answered. 

“ Still," he said, ‘‘ we had best go and settlo tho fellow. 
It will be time enough after for explanations.” 

So we went back, and at Anderson's bidding I opened 
the door at the top of the cellar stairs. Emery came out 
with fury in his face, and looked down the barrels of two 
pistols, held by Anderson and his companion, at which he 
stopped, for as I was behind the door he had not seen me. 

“Put your hands up!” Anderson commanded sharply. 
** Your game is played through, now." 

And Emery's hands went above his head. 

* Now turn about, facing the door," Anderson pursued. 

Tkis, too, Emery did—there is no disputing an order 
when it comes from behind a pistol-muzzle, 
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-pleasure he had taken in taunting my thirst, 
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* More rope, Will," Anderson said. ‘‘ We'll truss this 
one, and then reckon on what to do with them.”* E 

He and I waited while the rope was fetched, and then 
I came forward and gave a hand in tying up this fellow. 
It gave me not a little pleasure to make the knots, recalling 
how he had tied up me but a little time ago, and how much 
We had hin 
safely tied at last, and so far he had spoken never & word, 
but when I came from behind him, having secured his 
hands down behind his back, he let out a vicious '* Ah !"' 
at recognising me. 

We bundled him into the unfurnished room with his 
fellow, and by the door Anderson paused awhile. 

“ Saw you anyone else in the house ?’’ he asked me. 

“I got a glimpse of an old woman when first I entered," 
I told him, “but only the glimpse. I have seen no more 
of her, nor heard her.” ak 


“I got a grip on his throat at the outset.” (See page 266.) 


* You stay with these, Will," he bade, “and we two 
will search the house. We must have all clear when our 
game arrives." 

So he and I went throughout the place, and a big and 
rambling house it proved. There were eight rooms on 
the ground floor, some giving sign of occupancy, and two, 
I recall, as empty as that one where we had left our 
prisoners. On the floor &bove were six rooms with beds 
in them, and others empty and unfurnished, but never a 
sign of the old man or old woman whom I had been told 
I should find in the house. It was now well past noon, and, 
had they been about the place, we judged, they would havo 
been visible. unless—— 
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" Mayhap these -two have made away with them," 
Anderson suggested. 

I pointed to a stairway that led from the end of the 
corridor in which we stood. '''There are yet attics, it 
seems," said I. 

" Aye," said he, “we will look them through." 

Wo found that these upper chambers had been used for 
the storing of corn, and for like purposes. In one I saw a 
mess of saddlery and stuff ; at last we came to & door that 
opened outward, as did tho door to the cellar stairs, and 
was strongly barred, and from within came & moaning, 
at which I drew the bar and we entered. There, on & 
little low stool, sat the old woman whom I had seen at 
first coming to the house. 

* Mistress," said Andersor, 

But she looked past him and saw me. 
God—thank God !" she exclaimed. 

** There is ever cause for that," Anderson issued her, 
* but how came you barrod in here ? ” 

‘‘This—he rode up "—and she pointed at moe—'' and 
I bade him stable his horse and come within. Then came 
two strangers, who dragged my husband and me up hero 
and shut us in, and here I have sat and starved since 
yester eve.’ 

* And your husband ? " Anderson asked. 

For answer she pointed to the open window. ‘“ He 
went down by tho ivy," she said, ''to see if he could get 
help. That was in the night hours, and since then I have 
sat alone." 

. “Then,” Anderson told her, '' you will be hungry—as 
hungry as am I myself. If we all go down, mayhap you 
could prepare us some food." 

She seemed to fall in with the suggestion, and led the 
way out and to the stairs. So far, Anderson had heard 
nothing of my story, and I knew no more than the bare 
fact that he and his companion had come to the capturo 
of the southern organisers, who were still to come to the 
house. We got down from the attics to the floor of tho 
bedrooms, and thence Anderson led the way and I followed, 
the old woman coming last. 

“Do you go first," she bade me, 
stiff." | 

So we came down ; the stairway led down into that 
main corridor by which I had first entered tho house, 
coming down by the long clock that ticked so loudly, 
and that stood almost touching the lowost stair. To that 
we came, and one who had stood hidden by the clock 
stepped out with pistol levelled as Anderson came to the 
lowest stair, while anothor came from the doorway of 
tho room where we had left Anderson’s companion and 
the two men bound. 

* Hands up!" said the man by the clock, coolly. 

We obeyed without question or hesitancy—there was 
no other course for us. I heard Anderson laugh, as if he 
found this turning of the tables a cause for amusement. 

** Forward to the stair-foot, and face about, all of you,’ 
was the next command that camo to us. 

This, too, we obcyed. The old woman was beckoned 
into the room just beyond the clock—-the room in which 
Emery and his companion had waited to capture me— 
and the door closed on her. Then I felt my arms drawn 
down behind me, and saw that Anderson likewise was 
held for pinioning, but they left our feet free. So much 
tying up of men in one day had I never heard of before. 

They walked us into the room where we had left Will 
and his two prisoners, and thero he sat, too, with his hands 
tied. And there was Emery, sitting on the window-sill, 
with & nasty cut over his oye where the heel of my boot 
had taken him, so that he looked ferocious as he glared 
at me. There were five of them now, and us three 
prisoners, so that the room was well filled. I 

They began talking among themselves. I learned that 
the coming of Emory and his companion was but an 
accident—it had arisen out of Emoery's following mo, and 
meoting, as he camo to the house, with one of the southern 
organisers who had come early, & day ahead of the rest. 
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* Oh, thank 
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-As for those others, they had come in while Anderson and 


I bad been at the top of the houso ; sight of the two horses 


‘standing outside had made them steal in cautiouslv, to 


find the door of this room open, &nd they had overawed 
Will with their pistols, so that he could give no alarm. All 
this they talked out quite freely. 

One of them went, then, to bid the old woman get food 
for all. Anderson and I sat side by side, and, since they 
left us quite alone, I talked with him, telling how that I 
had been sent from York by Trafford to give aid in the 
capture of these men. Anderson shook his head most 
mournfully. 

'*"Twould have been the richest haul that ever I made,” 
said he, ‘‘ but for this fluke of fortune. These three carry 
lists that would give the name of every Jacobite between 
here and the Trent." 

** The game is not played vet," I told him. 

“Nay,” said he, “but what cards do we hold ? ” 

* Well," I answered, ''we have gained experience of 
the need for caution in dealing with these people.’’ 

.* I could butt my head against a wall,” he remarked, 
“for they trapped us as if we were raw boys out on our 
first quest.” 

“ And the next move ?"' I asked. 

He shook his head. ‘Time and chance alone can tell,” 
he answered. TEE 

Thereafter we sat silent. Emery came over and looked 
at me, but judged it best to say no word, and as for me, I 
had nothing to say to him. But I remembered the warning 
of Ellen of the Pool, and wondered how it was that these 
witch-wives, when they give such a warning, contrive it if 
some such fashion that. it shall be no use at all. She had 
told me that I should meet Richard Emery’s brother, but 
in such a way that she might as well have withheld the 
telling. 

There we three sat, never left alone altogether, until the 
afternoon was old. Sometimes one, and sometimes more, 
of the five who held us would be guarding us in the room ; 
we heard the clatter of knives and platters from the room 
across the passage-way, but never a sign of food came near 
us, and I felt faint with long fasting rather than hungry, 
having oaten nothing since leaving York but the salt meat 
that Emery had meant should torture me into confession. 
Wo could do nothing to aid each other, for the one or more 
who stayed in the room with us kept strict watch, and 
warned us if we got too near each other, and every one 
who was with us had a pistol ready at his belt to enforce 
his warning. What they meant .to do with us, or to do 
among themselves, we did not learn. 

So came sunset, and the first shadows of dusk. We 
heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs in the yard:as they took 
their steeds to water, but as they all camo in after and fed 
themselves again, we had no knowledge of whether they 
meant to stay here for thenight. Suddenly Emery came in 
and grasped me by the shoulder. 

“ Where is the old man ?”’ he asked. . 

I looked up at him, answering nothing. 

He shook me, angrily. ''Speak, lout !”’ 
“ Where is he ?”’ mE zn 

Now, I sat on the sill of the window, and I have said 
that they had left our feet free. The touch of the man 
enraged mo past discretion, and at that second bidding I 
lifted a foot and caught him fairly in the stomach, so that 
he gasped as all the wind went out of him, and reeled back 
across the room. Then came a voice from outside. 

“They will but lie if you question them, Emery,” it 
said. “ Let us make a search—this may be important for 
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us. 


So Emery reserved his vengeance on me, and went out 
to search. And still there remained with us one man on 


he bade. 


guard, so that we could do nothing to aid each other. 


Now, I thought, they will find that the old man is gone, 
and at that they will go too, lest ho should have betrayed 
them in some way. But what they would do with us I 
could in no way guess, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


WIT—AND PEPPER. 


more than a match for that of a man, in many ways. 
Where & man will walk easily into such a trap as 
that which had caught me in this house of the five 
gables, à woman's instinct would have sensed more clearly 
than did mine that all was not well when I called by the 
open door before entering, and none answered. And I 
doubt me if & woman would have been caught as were 
Anderson and I in descending that stairway, though of 
this there is no telling. In saying this I have in mind one 
woman, who in the end gave me cause to think that her 
wit was sharper than my own. 
Perhaps, in saying this, I am influenced by what came 
to us as the dusk began to fall on that autumn evening. 
And of this I had better tell as it happened, though I 


[ HAVE noted often in my life that a woman's wit is 
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"'Put your hands up!’ Anderson commanded. ‘Your game is played through, now.’” 


learned fully of what happened after, and saw not all at the 
time, so that if I told it as I saw it, the story would not be 
fully clear. ! l 

It seems that the old man who had been shut up in the 
attic made his way down by the ivy in safety, and certainly 
he got down without being discovered by those within the 
house—Emery and his fellow. Once outside, at the old 
woman's bidding be went to the stable where I had left 
the bay horse, and there saddled up, mcunted, old, and 
stiff as he was, and rode for York. Here, though not fully 
of Trafford’s service, being but a sort of agent when need 
called, he managed to get into Trafford’s house a little 
after dawn, meaning to tell his story to Trafford himself, 
if be could, since the coming of these two after me was 
altogether outside calculations by any of us. 


But Trafford was away, had 
been away for the night with 
some of the military leaders 
who still remained south of 
the border,now that most had 
gone to Cope at Edinburgh. 
There was left Dorothy, who 
had speech with the old man 
and heard his story. 

She had none to her hand, 
save for the tousled watchers 
of the gate, and these she 
dared not take from their 
poste. She gave the old man 
food, and bade him rest, and 
in the meantime she made 
ready, bidding the manser- 
. vant saddle her horse, in case 
no other aid should come. For 
that other aid she waited til] 
the middle of the afternoon, 
and since by that time her 
father had. not returned, and 
there was none other whom 
she could command, she her- 
self set out with the old man, 
to come with him to the house 
of the five gables. ' i 

They two reached it at 
sunset, for the old man could 
not ride over well, and they 
had to travel easily. They 

.tied the horses down in & 
copse some hundred yards or 
more away from the house, 
| . and, having learned the ways 
| of the place from the old man, 
Dorothy came up through the 
tangled garden that was in 
front of the house, and not 
by the courtyard where all of 
us had entered. She came in 
at the far end of the main 
passage-way, and stood by 
the door listening for some 
minutes, thus getting the ways 
of the place, and thinking 
out where must be this room 
and that room of which tho 
old man had told hor. Sho 
gained the shelter of the long 
clock at the foot of the stairs, 
and there waited while Emery 
camo in to mo to got that 
kick in the stomach; she 
heard one of themen say that 
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they must search the. house, and at that she gripped & 
bell-mouthed pistol that she carried, and waited. , 

Three of them, came together toward the stairs, leaving 
one in the room: where they had sat to eat, and one on 
guard with us. I wonder yet at the courage of that one 
slight girl, who set her wit against the strength of such 
men as might be in the house, not knowing how many 
there were, or what had become of us—knowing nothing 
boyond the minute in which the old man climbed out of 
the window to get down by the ivy. It was courage of the 
highest order, and always I shall wonder at it and at her 
for that evening's doings. 

She had in her left hand the bell-mouthed pistol, for 
uso as & last emergency. In a pocket that was in front of 
her riding-habit, and ready to her hand as is a pistol holster, 
she had a store of small bags, and one of these she took out 
as the men advanced. Evon as they caught sight of her 
sho flung the bag at the foremost 
of them, and before he could cry 
out it burst in his faco, filling all 
the space round about with & v&- 


The Gloomy Little Goblin! 
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* Quick !” she bade. ''In ten minutes, at most, they 
will see again, and then E 
of the room before she had ceased 
speaking. The outer door that led to the courtyard stood 
open, just passing through, groping his way 
by the wall. Him Anderson tackled first —1 saw his fist 
ghoot out, and the blinded man went down at the crashing 
blow on the temple, and lay stunned by the deor. Anderson 
slammed it, and by that time I had another of them down, 
while Will was roping è third. W 
groped his way into the room whence four of them had 
emerged on Dorothy, looked at these four 
and made for the door— Emery had gone. 

I heard a cry away in the dusk, and rushed out toward 
the copse that stood away from the house. It was the old 
man who had come with Dorothy, calling out 96 Emery 
felled him to the ground when he would have interfered. 
I saw the blow, and my blood 
boiled at it. I saw, too, how Emery 
led out his brother’s bay, got a 
foot in the stirrup and swung him- 


poury powder that hung in the air. st gloomy little goblin loved his self into the saddle—he was thirty 
Ho cried out then in good earnest, gloomy trouble-store. yards from me, for all my haste, 
as did his fellows, and all threo of He counted up his worries till they when he dug his heels into the 
them went staggering about the multiplied the more. horse’s sides and set off along the 


passage-W8y with their hands to And every time he 


their faces. At their calling the 
other one came out from the room 
in which: they had had their food, 
and Dorothy, hearing him coming, 
had another of her bags ready, 
throwing it as his face showed 
beyond the doorway: There it 
burst agninst the wall, enveloping 
him in this powder, and by that 
time the one who was guarding us 


And, 


TO 


dingy trouble-pack, 


quite disgusted 
left him one fine day— 
i und to look for them, 


shouldered it, that 


Carlisle road. The gathering night 
hid him, and with a mixture of 
anger and regret I went to the old 
man, picked him up, and gave him 
a hand up to the house, where by 
this time Anderson and Will had 
the other four safely bound and 
ushed into the room where they 
had kept us. 
And now, while the old woman 
prepared food for us, who were all 


had come out into the hallway. He , hungry, and the abominable smell 
tried to make & rush at her, but sing of that powder still hung in the 
while he attempted to come through we nothing else to do ! passago-way, Dorothy and Anderson 


the vapoury stuff, and got the sting 
of it in his eyes, she raised the 
pistol she held and fired full at him. 
There was a tiny explosion, and 
the charge, which was of this same 
powder, took him full in the face. 
Then, seeing that no more came, 
she dropped the pistol, put her sleeve before her eyes and 
nostrils, and rushed through the groping, blinded men, 
turning by good chance into the very room where we three 
wero bound and had beon guarded. 

The scent of the powder that she had flung drifted in on 
us before Dorothy came in sight, and Anderson, coughing, 
yot grinned. 

* One of ours—some one of ours,” he said to me, between 
coughs. "'' Only Trafford’s service ever used that stuff." 

“What is it ? ” I asked him. 

“There is & red kind of pepper and snuff, and I know 
not what else," he answered. ‘‘ It stings and blinds and 
chokes as nothing else that I know ; I would have used it 
on these fellows to capture them, had there been chance 
and need." 

I thought how Trafford had told me that there were no 
odds in setting two against three, &nd understood this 
better now. The powder was drifting in on us thinly, but 
it made my eyes water 85 if I were weeping, and all three 
of us coughed and wheezed like old men in & sharp winter. 
And then I saw Dorothy, standing by the door, with & bag 
in her hand poised ready to throw. Her arm fell by her 
side as she saw me, and in an instant she was among US by 
the window. 

I think she had planned for everything; who, but such 
as she, would have thought to make certain of carrying 
a knife to cut our bonds ? She had my hands free first, 
and then Anderson’s, and then she turned to that '* Will" 
who had come with Anderson. 


` And, with 


But I, I’ve got such lots of cares, 
heavy, too, 83 lead |”? 

‘th that fretful whine of his, the 

goblin fell down dead. 


and I entered on & maze of explana- 
tions, while in the bare room 
Will kept guard over our prisoners. 
We had it all clear among us at 
last, and by the, light of the candles 
that the low windows of the room 
made necessary, I saw & laugh in 
Dorothy’s shining eyes. . 

« You have cause to smile," I told her, ** having saved 
us in such a way—in all likelihood you saved me from 
death." 

In that lay more need for explanation, and I told her how 
Emery had proposed to take me north for trial and execu- 
tion, as being at the least implicated in his brother's death, 
and having stolen the bay horse. 

“I have but evened the count," she said softly. 
* Remember that I owe you & rescue from that other 
Emery.” 

« Methinks,” *«e can discuss 
obligations in York. It were better to snatch & bite now, 
and get these men safely under lock and key, and search 
for what dispatches they carry. 
maze of rescues and counter rescues 
some half-dozen more men to ride up and make prisoners 
of us four, unless we haste away to some more frequented 
quarters." 


_ Therewas sound sense init. The old woman had provided 
us with food and drink, and we ate hastily enough, seeing 
that Will, too, had all that he wanted. Then we went out 
to the yard. Of these last men who had come, the horscs 
were standing ready; I had to take the horse that Emery 
had been riding, since he had the bay now—and that I 
regretted, for & fner horse than that bay I have never 
flung leg across. But regret was useless, and I saddled his 
mount, which was a fine animal too, and gave & hand at 
saddling the horse for our prisoner who had come in with 
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Emery. When they were ready, we got reins and tied the 
four head to tail, so that they must go in single file; we 
made our prisoners mount with but one hand free, and tied 
their feet under the horses’ bellies. Then, as a last pre- 
caution, Anderson took the reins of the leading horse of 
the four, and Will rode on one side of the cavalcade while 
I took the other, each with a pistol ready in case of need. 
And beside me rode Dorothy, as I would have had it if 
there had been need to express a wish. 

We had little to say to each other, for there were these 
sulen and silent prisoners close beside us all the way 
to Trafford’s house at York. Here was some pause; 
Trafiord himself came out, having been much worried 
over Dorothy's absence, and being now visibly glad 
at finding her safe; glad, too, at what Anderson had to 
tell him of our captures In the end Anderson and 
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* All three of them went staggering about the passage-way with their hands to their faces.” 


(See page 270.) 


Will took them away, and that was the last I ever saw of 
any one of them. I learned through Trafford that they 
carried important news, most foolishly put in writing ; 
for, though it was in cypher, yet this amazing service of his 
was so complete that there was not wanting one to read 
the cypher and tell the news that they bore. In among it 
was a list of names, Jacobites of the Midlands who could 
be trusted to rallv to the Pretender’s standard as soon as 
he should come their way or give sign of needing them. 
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And now I began to see the use of this service more fully. 


For Trafford held the lists, thus not only disclosing to the 


authorities—should he choose—the names of those who 
might be suspected of disloyalty, but also withholding from 
the rebel headquarters knowledge of how much aid they 
might expect from the Midlands. of England. "Twas a 
double blow at them, and though, from the secret nature 
of this service, the extent of its work was never disclosed, 
yet there can be little doubt but that such blows as this 
must prove went far to weaken the rebel cause in the 
south. To me it had seemed a mad and almost purposeless 
adventure to set out to the house of the five gables and 
take a mere three men prisoners——or four, as might chance— 
but now 1 saw it in a different light, and understood that 
what these three carried might affect hundreds, at a later 
day.  Trafford's service began to have a new meaning 
for me, with this know- 
ledge of what it could 
accomplish. 

Yet one thing irked 
me: Emery wont free, 
and where he went I 
had no means of telling. 
Of his hate for me there 
could be no question, 
and, being brother to 
the dead man, in whose 
death he rightly sus- 
pected I had & hand, 
there was little short of 
cortainty that he would 
seek me out again with 
intent to compass me 
harm, if that might be. 
It was:not that I had 
any specific fear for 
myself, but I would 
have had the account 
closed up, if it had been 
possible, rather than let 
the thing drag on to 
crop up, perhaps, when 
I had little time or- 
opportunity tc deal 
fully with the man. 
Stil, hfe is ever setting 
us problems of this scrt, 
and patience is the best 
weapon with which to 
attack thein. 

So I moralised having 
now time for this, and 
for aught else I might 
care to indulge in, for 
the next dav or two. 

. And, as a matter of 
fact, I gave little time 
m. ie, P. to moralising, but much 

aa RE ET to Dorothy "Trafford ; 
NO P Sua dios: CAM that there was work in 
plenty &head of me I 
had little doubt, so it 
were best to make good 
use of such hours of 
leisure as might be given, 
norseek too closely to 
scan the clouds of war 
that gathered over this north while we dallied, with 
apparent aimlessness, in York. 

To my thought, such campaign as thore was dragged 
interminably. We had already the news that Charles had 
declared himself at Glenfinnan in the third week in August, 
and we knew that Cope had lett Edinburgh in the hope of 
crushing the rebellion before it could swell to revolt, trusting 
to a tiny army of fifteen hundred men to accomplish this 
end. It was all the force-of loyalists that the north could 
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muster, for the Flanders campaign had combed tho whole 


country empty of troops. 


“ And Cope needs pins stuck in him," Trafford grumbled, . 


talking it over in the house in York. ‘‘ Charles has the 
Stuart dash, and I would put & pound to & penny that he 
forces Cope to fight on his own ground, and makes his men 
hounds with Cope for the hare yet." E 

So he spoke while as yet we had no eertain news of what 
was passing up there beyond the border. 
came in daily, but not always could their tidings be relied 
on, and Trafford was a very fox for sorting and scrutinising 
overy item of his news, that he might not be misled in any 
way. Anderson he sent down to London, warning the 
authorities there that this rising would prove too much for 
such men as Cope had at his disposal, and bidding them 
mall regiments from Flanders as fast as transports 
could bring tnem. "That they had the word early enough 
to render all that march of Charles down into the Midlands 
impossible I knew well; how they dallied and nearly 
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lost the throne for the house of Hanover is history known 
to all. 

But to talk thus is to look beyond the days that we spent 
there in York, days pleasant enough for me. Eor those 
days I livéd in Trafford's house, and fared well enough 
there; also I had Dorothy beside me, and it was seldom, 
now, that the thought of the old life at Sonsett came back 


to me, for here was in some sort a career, with my fingers ` 


on the pulse of things, and that brewing not far off which 
might find me all the occupation I needed for years to come. 
I speak of it thus because the cause that Charles Edward 


sought to further was then on trial; no man could foresee . 


how long the struggle might last, nor tell how many would 
incline to either side ; no man could say who would rule in 
England when the year was out. As for me, I was com- 
mitted, past any thought of turning back, to the Hanoverian 
side, and, win or lose, I would see this thing through with 
a horse and a sword, to give thought to Sonsett again— 
perhaps—when all was over. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE SINEWS OF WAR. 


‘OR the most part, I have to trust to 
memory alone for this record, and 
thus there are gaps that are diffi- 
cult to fill. The adventure of the 
house of the five gables fixed itself 

/ very clearly in my mind, as 

did the two or three days of 

idleness that followed ; but 

then comes a period in which 

I spent the most of my time 

in clerking for John Trafford, 

writing out reports for him, 
and work of that kind—dull, 


unenterprising tasks, in which the days were relieved : 


only by companionship with Dorothy Trafford, whom 
1 had come to look on, by reason of the two ventures 
in which we had shared, as an especial friend. 

Into one of those dull days came riding Michael Barker 
and Harry Rushton, to my great content. Michael was 
more mournful than ever, for still he had in mind, though it 
was near on & week old then, the blowing-up of the Jacobite 
magazine of arms away in Cumberland. Harry had 
persuaded him to wait one more day, in case a convoy 
should come out of: my riding to York, and then they laid 
a train and set a light to it. 

“ And," Harry told me, ‘‘’twas such a blowing-up as 
no man's wife ever yet gave him. They had dug a sort of 
cave in the side of a hill, and there stored arms and powder. 
When our train was fired the hillside fell away with & roar 
that shook all Cumberland, and Michael's front teeth are 
yet loose from the shock.” 

“Tis an irreverent youth," Michael interjected, ‘‘ but 
it grieved me to see all the good muskets go up in the air.” 

* Still more was I grieved over a most excellent cask 
of aqua vite that was part of the store," said Harry. “I 
filled a flask, and would have likewise trundled the barrel 
hither had it been possible. It went up with the muskets, 
and by the force of the explosion it may still be raining 


bits of barrel and drops of good Jiquor over some part of. 


Cumberland. 
hills.” 

“Mr. Rushton is more addicted to long words than to 
strict truth,” Michael observed quietly. 


We have altered the conformation of the 


“ But," said Harry, ignoring the comment, ‘‘ there was | 
We 


one happening on our journey here that puzzled me. 
were but & few hours on our road when we happened on 
à cavalier riding toward Carlisle I judged. He had a sear 
across his forehead, and was bleary-eyed, but otherwise 


ho looked a man of parts, and he rode what I would have 


sworn was the bay horse belonging to that Emery from 
om we took the plan of the Jacobite armoury.” ; 


I thought awhile. The scar on the man’s forehead had 
been made by my boot, I knew; the soreness of his eyes 
was last trace of the powder which Dorothy used to disable 
the men in the house of the five gables—there could be no 
question as to who this was. 

*"* It was the bay horse," I told them, “and his rider was 
Richard Emery’s brother. I gave him the scar on his 
forehead.” l 

And then I told them the story of the house, and of the 
rescues and counter-rescues that had ended with the capture 
of four of the Jacobite emissaries, and the escape of this 
Emery. 

“Tis a muddled tale," Harry commented, “and my 
brain reels at the thought of how many times you got freo 
and how many times they got free, before it was all ended. 
This service of Trafford’s is a quaint business.” 

As if but waiting for the remark, Trafford came in on us. 
He had already had Michael’s report, but this was his first 
sight of Harry, and him he thanked in courtly fashion for 
the work he had done, though, as Harry reminded him, 
there was little for which to thank as yet. 

'* It is the will to serve, and the fact of a man at hand 
in case of need, that counts most,” Trafford told him; ** and 
I have a word that gives you chance to serve to the full in 
a matter of a few days." 

We were standing then in the room in which I had coma 
on Dorothy, the evening of my arrival in York. Trafford 
bade us sit, and himself stood before us to tell us his will. 

*" As in all likelihood you know," he said, '*Charles 
Edward landed in Scotland a wellnigh penniless adventurer, 
trusting to his own presence to win him adherence and 
support. The adherence he has undoubtedly won in the 
north, where there is a sense of romance and strong partisan - 
ship for the Stuart cause, but he has yet to win the south — 
and there are hard heads down near the border. And, if 
a would-be king would conduct war, his main need, apart 
from the men to fight for him, is money. For that, the 
Pretender looks in great measure to the English Jacobites.’’ 

" In which,” said Harry, '' he is wise. Scotland is poor 
enough.” "HELP MEN TAE 7 

Trafford nodded agreement. ‘‘ Among the papers seized 
from the men we captured the other day," he said, ** was 


one which, only just deciphered, tells how some of the sinews ` 


of war may bo forthcoming for Charles Edward Stuart. 


The midlands of England, unlike the Scottish Highlands, : 


are more or less settled country, and such as favour the 
Stuart cause there are little inclined to rise in arms ; but 
they will furnish funds it seems, and join in if the tide of 
success rolls southward to them. The paper deciphered 
tells how one will furnish so-much, and another will furnish 
so much— they range from Wrexham to Boston in Lincoln - 
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“ Emery got a foot in the stirrup and swung himself into the saddle." (See page 270.) ` 


shire, these bankers for the Pretender, and as a central 
point for the collection of their fund they have fixed on 
Chesterfield. Thence the cash is to be conveyed north to 
Carlisle, picking up more as it goes; and from Carlisle, if 
Charles be not by that time on his march to the south, it 
goes on to Edinburgh. They stick to the western route, 
since along that line is more of support for the Pretender 
and his cause than on this eastern side." 

I think we all saw clearly what was coming next, but we 
waited for Trafford to tell us his will. 

** I would send a troop to intercept this convoy if I had 
a troop," he told us, '' but Anderson, a man I could trust, 
is away to London, and all my men save you three are out 
on errands here and there ; it takes many to spy out what 
passes in the north, and of two I have had no news for so 
long that I fear the worst for them. Now—and here I do 
not order any one of you, but ask, sinco it is & dangerous 
errand for so few—who of you will go out and waylay the 
carriers of this gold between Chesterfield and Carlisle ? "' 

I saw him smile, for on the instant all three of us were on 


-our feet before him, and so common was the impulze among 


us that not one could say he was first with that answer. 

“I thought as much," ho said, '* but ’tis a good sight 
for me, none the less. But this I warn you—there will 
be fighting, in all likelihood, before you carry this thing 
through, and, beyond that, there is no task in all the 
campaign I am waging against Charles that counts for 
so much as this. How much gold the south may collect 
I do not know to a hundred guineas or so, but I do know 
that there will be enough to buy many a one who now 
hesitates as to which side shall have his services, and to 
provision and equip any army that Charles Edward can 
get together. On your success or failure, in all likelihood, 
turns the attitude of some part of the north ; you will hold 
in vour hands the fate of this autumn campaign.” 

He was in deadly earnest, and I think we all realised how 
great a quest was this which we undertook. But still we 
were willing; I, for my part, was glad of the chance to 
take to the road again, rather than speud days in half- 


idleness here in York while the fate of a throne was being 
worked out between Charles’s and Cope’s army. 

“ The convoy will touch at Skipton, at Kirkby Lonsdale, 
and at Penrith, on its way to Carlisle," Trafford told us,- 
“and it leaves Chesterfield to-day—this much, out of the 
paper that I have deciphered, I can tell you for your 
guidance. But in what form it will travel, or how the gold 
will be concealed, I can tell you nothing at all; you must 
find this out for yourselves, and make your own plans. 
Also I leave to you where and how you will try to intercept 
the carriers, save that I suggest you let them pass Skipton, 
since it seems that there, and at Chesterfield, the bulk of 
the value will be collected." 

“ And," I asked, “ when we have got this gold po 

Trafford smiled. ‘‘A most wise question," he said, 
“for it will be more than you can store in your pockets. 
There is safe housing for as much as you may capture in 
Lancaster, and I judge you will make your effort somewhere 
between Skipton and Kirkby Lonsdale, which places you 
near Lancaster." 

Michael thought it over. '''Tis rather a needle in a 
haystack,” he said, ‘‘ but we know the time of their 
starting, and the route. And, as before, I lead." 

He looked on us two with the nearest to a smile tnat 
Michael Barker could ever permit himself, and at the quaint 
wrinkling of his face Trafford laughed. 

** Settle such points among yourselves," he bade, ‘‘ and 
let me see you all back here in safety when this is ended, 
for good men are scarce." 

With that, and a handshake apiece, he loft us to make 
our plans. 

Harry and Michael, I found, had led my horse in with 
them, and had also brought in the horse that had belonged 
to Richard Emery’s companion, when they two met their 
deaths on the Carlisle road. We determined to take these 
two spare horses with us, ''for," said Michael, “gold 
is heavy stuff, and we niay need means of transport, when 
we have got it." We got together such stores as we thought 
would be necessary, &nd I foz my part.sought out Dorothy. 
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“There was a sort of bag that you had," I reminded 
her, after telling her of the nature of this new errand on 
which we were bound, “which you threw at the men in 
the house of the five gables. I have a thought that similar 
bags might be useful to us, at a pinch.” 

She concurred, readily, and found me half a dozen of 
the evil things to take with us, also giving me a wide- 


mouthed pistol like the one she had used, and showing. 


me how it was charged with a very small amount of powder 
to drive out the peppery stuff, ard then fired as is an 
ordinary pistol. This, too, I was glad to have—none 
could tell what might befall us ere this journey came 
to an end, and it was as woll to make every possible 
preparation, both in armament and stores, to last us 
through. 

It was mid-afternoon when we set out, having Knares- 
borough for our goal that night. I recall how, when all 
was in readiness, Dorothy came out as we s&t mounted, 
and reached up a hand to me. 

“These are troubled times," she said, “and I come 
to wish you all good, not knowing when we may meet 
again." 

“Just as soon as fate will let us," I told her, 
shall be glad when that day comes.” 

She looked up at me, but made no answer. 

“ And you ? " I questioned her. 

“I will tell you," she said, very deliberately, 
you come back to me again." 

I looked back, before the turn of the street hid the 
house, and saw how, standing on the step by the open 
door, she waved to me. I waved in response, and so went 
out, having no premonition of how our next meeting should 
come about. Had there been any foreknowledge of it in 
my mind, I had not gone out so lightly. 

We came to Knaresborough and spent the night there 
without adventure of any kind. Riding out in the morning 
I led one of the spare horses, and Harry led one ; Michael 


“and I 


“when 


ranging alongside us, began to talk of our quest and its- 


chances. 
“They must, of necessity, try craft to win through," 
he surmised. ** So far, there is not enough of open support 


for their cause anywhere south of Edinburgh—whatever. 


may bo happening i in Scotland—to admit of open cartage 
of such a store of gold as this promises to bo." 
“Craft it is," Harry agreed, “and in matters of this 


kind it is as well to try and put yourself in the other man's . 


place. Now, if you had this convoy at command, how 
would you take the gold through ? " 

He looked shrewdly at Michael as he asked the question, 
and I could see that Michael approved his method of 
reasoning. 

“ Pedlars," Michael ünswerod: “If a score of them 
concealed five hundred guineas apicee——”’ 

Harry nodded approval of the plan. 
‘tis slow going, so. A couple of hay wagons would travel 
faster.” 

‘* And look outrageous with a dozen or so of men hanging 
round them, trying to pretend they were not on guard," 
Michael dissented. 

“The men might hide among the hay in the wagons,” 
Harry argued. 

" But they must needs be mounted," Michael said, 

" and you cannot hide horses in a hay wagon.’ 

'* If a dozen mounted men rode in twos,” said I, “they 
would attract little notice, and each could store a couple 
of thousand guineas about him and his horse without much 
difficulty.” 

" We may argue it out how we will," Michael said, 
"but only the event can determine their method of 
transport." 

“Still, 'tis as well to discuss it," I said. 

" And," Harry added, ‘‘no matter how they store 
their stuff, the odds against us are very long. There will 
be something i in the neighbourhood of a score of them to 
seo it safely through, in all likelihood.” 

Wo discussed the problem all through that morning, 
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* Yet," said he, - 
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sorting out the many ways in which one might attempt 
to get gold through such a stretch of country without anyone 
guessing the nature of the burden. We rode easily through 
the morning, knowing that we had less than thirty miles 
to go before we should come to Skipton, and it was about 
four in the afternoon when we sighted the town. 

" Now leave it to me," Harry advised. “I have my 
own friends in this place, and in an hour will tell you just 
what strangers have come in and gone out these last two 
days." 

I looked at him as he handed his led horse over to Michael's 
care, for almost had I forgotten that he was ‘‘Gay Harry ”’ 
of old time, and this recalling of that phase of his life set 
me thinking. 

* Never despise an experience, Master England," :he 
said to me, drily, ‘‘for you know not when it may come 
in useful." 

With that he left us to find a place to stable our faros 
and sleep, which we did. This Skipton was but a little 
place, and in less than an hour Harry had finished his 
errand and searched us out. 

" Nothing," he reported. ‘“ Nothing of moment hae 
come in, and nothing worth reporting has gone out 
northward.” 

'" As we might have expected," Michael told him. ‘‘If 
they left Chesterfield only yesterday, it is not likely that 
they would be here yet, no matter what form they travel 
in. 29 

“I incline to hay wagons,” Harry said. 

“ And I to pedlars," Michael answered. 

"And I,” I said, ‘‘ would put a crown to a groat iat 
you are both wrong. In some shape they will use horses, 
for the sake of speed." 

* In some shape," Michael said, 
here to-night." ; ; 

“ And," Harry conjectured, ‘‘there is little likelihood 
of their passing straight through, since they must make 
some sort of collection here. They would hardly send a 
part of their stuff on before the rest is packed and ready 
to go, for in that way they would divide their strength. 
Yet, for all that, I think one of us should keep watch.” 

“ Where ?” I asked. 

** On the road to Penrith," Harry answered promptly. 

Michael nodded. ‘‘I will make myself a patrol till 
midnight," he offered. ‘‘Which of you two will stand 
from midnight to dawn ?" 

** My task, ' I said, before Harry could speak. 

And so it was decided. We made a hearty meal] at the 
inn where we had found stabling and shelter, and Michael 
announced to the host that he had to go out to a farm, 
visiting a friend of his, and would.be back very late. This, 
he said, we would arrange among ourselves, and there would 
be no nced for any to stay up to let him in, while if the 
clattering of horses were heard at a late hour, nobody 
need be disturbed, for iv would but announce his return. 

So 'twas all settled, and there was naught more for us 
to concern ourselves over. Michael rode out, and when he 
had gone, Harry and I sat talking over the past few weeks, 
recalling the beginning of things down at the inn where he 
had found me, and the adventure that had ended in the 
death of Emery and one other on the Carlisle road. We 
talked of the Tratfords, father and daughter, and he bade 
me tell him again the adventure of the house with five 
gables, declaring that it was as good as a play, and wishing 
he had been there to see Dorothy beat five men unaided, 
save by pepper and snuff. We talked the hours away 
right easily, and when a clock in the inn gave us the hour 
as midnight I was not a little surprised. Soon after came 
the noise of hoofs without, and Michael came in, having 
stabled his mount. 

“Out you go, Master England," he bade, 
you as serene a watch as was mine.” 

* And if it prove otherwise ? " I asked. 

* Come in to report," said he. '' Whatever passes, let 
it pass—for the time—for no matter what it may be, there 
will be more than one to face, and if aught happens to you, 
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the trick of the herd.” (See page 276.) 


we get no report of what has chanced. Be but a simple 
idler caught out late, and on his way back to Skipton, if 
any come to question you. Harry here shall ride out to 
relieve you soon after dawn, and then you may come back 
for breakfast." 

I wished them both a good night, and went out to the 
stable, saddling up my own horse there. 'The road was plain 
in the moonlight, and empty hour after hour, while I walked 
my horse a couple of miles out, and then back, letting him 
pace easily back and forth. At an early hour, the moon 
set, leaving the clear darkness of a starlit autumn night, 
and then, very slowly, came the first showings of the dawn. 

I felt stiff and empty-minded, as is the way in these 
early hours. There was a chill in the air that put the 
heart out of me, and I questioned if ever we should see 
this gold, questioned if ever Charles would get even as far 
as Edinburgh, questioned the use of the whole sorry business, 
and wondered why men could not be satisfied to let well 
alone. Here was a country at peace and content to be 
so, and this prince must needs come disturbing, plotting, 
battling 

They were dawn thoughts, of the kind that are no use 
to any man; I had been better employed in considering 
the various aspects of the task before us, but it is difficult 
to be very wise an hour before sunrise, I find as a rule. 
My mind went wandering while the horse paced easilv, 
until as the light grew, I saw somebody mounted come 
along the road toward me, and from Skipton. 

At that I braced myself, and made all ready to receive 
this horseman in any such fashion as should be necessary, 
only to find that 'twas a farm lad who rode barebacked on 
a great lump of a cart horse, which he made trot in lumber- 
ing fashion while he tried to whistle what might once have 
been a tune. The whistle was jerked out of him at each 
bump of the horse, so that he sounded like an ungreas: d 
wheel as he rode. I called to nim as he passed. 
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* While I watched, they rose up on their hind legs with a scornful ‘ Baah !’ at each other, and thus gave me 


“Skipton ?" I asked, pointing down the road. 

* Ave," said he, “it be." And with that I let him 
go, for there was no place about him for the storing of much 

old. 

" Next I saw a sort of skeltering about the road, and there 
were men coming with a herd of some sort. I made them 
out, as they came nearer, for herders of goats ; they had a 
flock of fifty or more, and dogs to help them with the 
driving. At the outset, I judged, they must have had a 
great trouble with such stock as these on the road, but 
now the goats came with but little bother. There were 
six of the herders, big, smocked men, and I noted that one 
had a great black beard. They all carried great staves, 
without the crook at the end that marks the shepherd, and 
more like the quarter-staves of village contests. 

* How! How !" I heard them calling to the goats as 
they came near me. 

Dusty and tired they looked, and chill though it was the 
dogs had their tongues hanging out, and dragged along, 
save when ordered by one or other of the herders to round 
up the goats. 

I called a good-morning to them, and one growled a 
seeming surly reply. Then, as with the farm lad, I pointed 
down the road. 

“ This will take me to Skipton ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes, it will," answered the goatherd, in such pure 
English that he might have come straight from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

I wondered not a little, questioned in my own mind— 
fifty goats in one herd was a thing I had never seen before. 
Yet, even herding goats and so travelling slowly, six men 
could not carry the burden of gold for which we sought, 
and though this was unusual it was no more than that. 

It were better to say that I should have let it go as 
unusual, but that, just as I was passing the last of the 
herd, two of the goats went at each other as these animal 
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will, and their horns clashed together. Then, while I 
watched, they rose up on their hind legs with a scornful 
* Baah ! " at each other, and thus gave me the trick of 
the herd. 

For down under each goat, and just behind his forelegs, 
was fastened a little package, and so fine were the cords 
that held it that they did not show over his shoulders, 
save as a slight ruffling of the hair that concealed them. 
I judged these little packages to be of leather, and pouches 
of a sort; but for the accident of these two goats rearing 
in this fashion, I had seen nothing of their burden, and 
guessed nothing. 


"Twas the neatest trick. Thus had the gold come up 
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from Chesterfield for aught I knew. "Thus, of & certainty, 
had it passed undetected through Skipton; and thus, if 
we let it, would it go on to Carlisle. For these animals 
would make almost as good time on the road as horses. 
Unlike sheep or wheeled vehicles, they could be driven all 
throughout the day, as fast as mon could walk with them. 
It irked me to let them go on their way, but there was no 
help for it. 

I turned my face from them as if it were nothing to see 
two goats rearing to butt at each other, and set my horse 


to a canter down the road toward Skipton, to give this news 


to Michael and Harry as quickly as might be. I had 


found the convoy, and now for a way to capture it. 


(To be continued.) 


What a Dog Wants. 


How to House, Feed 


DOG'S 
a suitable 


requirements are very  simple— 
kennel (if he is to live out of 
food, water; grooming and 
exercise ; human com- 
panionship. The kennel should have 
the entrance at the end of one 
of the sides, so that when 
the cold winds blow the 
dog may lie, cosy and 
warm, at the other end of 
the kennel. The back of 
the kennel should be 
hinged, so that it can be 
cleaned easily. -The best 
bedding is straw. 

The kennel should be raised an inch or two from the ground, 
and if the dog is to be kept on the chain there should be a low 
bench of duck-boarding near the kennel,so that in the wet weather 
the dog is not compelled to lie on the damp ground. In the 
hot weather the bench should be ahielded in rome way from 
the sun. 

If space permits, the free end of the chain should be passed 
through a stout wire fastened between two posts in the ground. 
Then the dog will be able to walk for the length of the wire, 
although he will be chained all the time. Continual chaining 
is now held to be cruel in a legal sense, and is a punishable 
offence ; a dog’s health, temper, and appearance are spoiled 
by such treatment. It is better to keep the dog in & small 
railed-in “run” than on a chain. A show dog is never kept 
on a chain,-except at a show, and then it is for only a short 
time. 

A young puppy requires at least four meals a day; two are 
enough for a grown dog—a light breakfast of biscuits or scraps 
in the morning and a liberal dinner in the evening. The meals 
should be given regularly. There should be meat—or fish— 
at the evening meal; meat is the natural food of the dog and 
a healthy active dog requires some. The meat should be 
stewed, and stale bread or biscuits may be soaked in the broth. 
Green vegetables can be added twice a week. 

It is as well to vary the meal as much as possible. Any 
food left over after the dog has satisfied his hunger should be 
taken away. A big bone, one that he can gnaw but cannot 
crunch up, is good for him ; small bones should never be given. 
A little raw meat very occasionally is a pick-me-up for some dogs, 
and dainty feeders can always be tempted to eat rabbit, of 
which all dogs are very fond. Water for the dog should be 
in a flat dish which cannot be turned over. The dish should 
be washed out and clean water given every day. 

A long-coated dog is all the better for a brush down every 
day ; a short-coated dog may be groomed with a piece of rough 
towelling or a proper '' hound glove”? made for the purpose. 


doors) - 


washing ; 
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Dogs kept out-of-doors seldom require washing, especially if 
they get the chance of an occasional swim, but a house doz 
should have a bath once a week. Stand him in the bath, wash 
him with warm water and a good dog soap, and leave his head 
until the last, because if you wet his head he will start to shake 
himself. Take care that the soap does not get into his eyes, 
and remember that although the outside of his collar may be 
looking very spic-and-span, the inside needs to be cleansed 
occasionally. 

As to exercise, the more the better within reason. A dog 
kept on the chain should have his freedom for at least half-an- 
hour twice a day ; that time will seem all too short to the dog. 
He should be taken to some open space where he can scamper 
around to his heart’s content. A dog following his master 
will run to and fro, retracing his steps; at times he will walk 
and at other times gallop, but he does not tire himself in this 
way. What does tire a dog is to be made to walk continually 


: for a long distance, and it is for that reason that greyhounds 


are led when they are taken for a '' training walk." 

If the dog is to be out for only a short time he should be 
encouraged to take as much exercise as possible. Let him have 
a game with a hard indiarubber ball; most dogs are easily 
taught to retrieve a ball. Get a friend to hold the dog while 
you run on for a couple of hundred yards; then have the dog 
slipped to you. Two or three gallops of that kind will do him 
good, but don’t ask the dog to follow a bicycle for a long 
distance. 

A dog that is denied the pleasure of human companionship 
will soon go to pieces; he loses the power to enjoy life. 
Therefore, do not think that you have done your duty by your 
dog if you merely let him loose» for a run every day. Go with 
him yourself for the run and talk to him; make a friend of 
him. 

It is often said that mongrels are more intelligent than well. 
bred dogs, but there is no reason why they should be. Probably 
the real reason why a mongrel is so intelligent is because he 
usually lives in the home of his master; he has all the human 
companionship his nature needs. A show dog is usually kept 
in a kennel; he is too valuable to be allowed to run loose abcut 
the place; he might be stolen. The happier mongrel, mede 
a friend of by each member of the household, has & better chance 
of learning to understand human beings. 

If you compare the head of a show collie with that of a 
working sheep dog, you will notice that the former has a lorg, 
lean, narrow head. No room for brains there. The working 
dog has a shorter, squarer head ; his brain has been developed 
by his training and work, and by the continual companionship 
of his master. Tho more you and your dog are together, the 
more you understand each other. Dogs kept in this way require 
very little training ; they teach themselves. 


ARTHUR AINSLIK. 
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Notes for the Coin and Curio Collector, the Amateur Bench-worker, 


THE “BOY’S OWN” COIN 
CORNER. 


XVI—ROMAN COINS (continued). 

IN previous articles the historical interest 
in the beautiful gold, silver and large 
brass coins of the Roman emperors 
has been pointed out. The young col- 
lector can purchase for a few pence good 
specimens of this ancient coinage in the 
smaller size known as ''third brass," 
among which are many pieces once washed 
with silver which served in place of the 
denarius, which in the early days was of 
pure silver. 

During the reigns of the earlier em- 
perors a few of these little bronze or brass 
coins were struck, but the issues in such 
numbers were made later. Thousands 
of the coins have been found in England, 
and many are to be had for quite trifling 
sums in dealers’ shops. | 

We suggest that our readers should 
begin by securing third brass from the 
reign oi Gallienus to the end of the late 
Roman empire, before the beginning of 
the Byzantine period, & time when the 
coinage became debased, meaningless in 
its symbols, and altogether unworthy of a 
place in a cabinet of coins bearing the 
name of an empire where so many 
beautiful pieces had been struck. 


Figs. 1 and 2 reading from top). Obverse and 
reverse of Trajan. 

Fig. 3. Reverse, showing the legend indicating 
the fourth consulate. 

Fig. 4. Reverse, on which 1s the radiated head 
of Oriens. 

Fig. 5. Reverse, depicting the high honour of 
the title Pontifex Maximus. 

Fig. 6. Coin issued by order of the Senate. 

Fig. 7. Denarius of Lucius Verus. 

Fig. 8. Denarius of Antoninus Pius. 


and Model-maker, etc. 


Gallienus became emperor in A.D. 263, 
and vast quantities of dies were made; 
on the reverses of this reign are figures of 
deities such as Jupiter, Apollo and 
Hercules. Then followed the so-called 
thirty tyrants, but some of their coins 
are very rare; the commoner varieties 
(in some cases hundreds of types of one 
reign) include third brass of Postumus, 
Victorinus, Tetricus (very plentiful, but 
most poor in fabric and workmanship), 
and Valens. Some are not procurable, 
but a few may be mentioned as likely to 
turn up now and then; among others 
keep a keen look out for Lelianus, Marius 
&nd Quietus. 

Claudius Gothicus was a soldier who 
from humble origin carved his way to the 
highest place in the declining empire. 
Of his little coins many are procurable, 
and on them military emblems pre- 
dominate. Peace and Victory too are 
seen, 

In the reign of Aurelian the employees 
of the debased mint in Rome revolted, 
and thousands of soldiers were employed 
to reduce them to submission. There 
are many very interesting legends 
and descriptions on their coins, which 
were followed by coins bearing the names 
and effigies of Tacitus, Probus, Dio- 
clesian, Maximus and Constantius Claudius 
—Aall plentiful—and of Florian, Carus and 
Carinus, whose coins are scarce. 

This brings the collector to the time of 
Constantine the Great, under whose 
reign the prestige of Rome revived for a 
time. Here may be traced some of the 
outposts of the Roman empire, for mint 
names (abbreviated) may be found in 
the exergue (below the main emblem 
or design) on the reverse. It will be 
remembered that Constantine removed 
the seat of Government to Byzantium, 
afterwards renamed Constantinople, and 
there also he set up his principal mint, 
located by “ CONS." ; other mint towns 
of chief importance were Treves, Lyons 
and London, the latter distinguished by 
“ P. Lon." 

Following Constantine came his sons 
and others whose coins are scarce. Such 
reigns as Valentinian, Valens, Theo- 
dosius, Arcadius and Honorius are pro- 
curable. The last series of coins, both brass 
and silver, form another landmark of the 
Roman empire, for Theodosius divided 
it into Eastern and Western empires, 
his sons Arcadius and Honorius taking 
the respective thrones. Here end the 
collectable series which from the time of 
Constantine the Great, made at small 
cost, include both brass and silver, and if 
one has luck an occasional gold picce. 
The silver is of good quality, well de- 
signed and well struck. 

Silver denarii and third brass, although 
varying slightly, are usually about the 


size of the illustrations on this page, 
Figs. 1 and 2 show obverse and reverse 
of a pretty little coin of Trajan, under 
whose reign many good coins were 
issued; it will be noticed from the 
inscription on the reverse that this 
piece was struck during his second 
consulate, and his superscription gives 
him the added name of Germanicus, 
which was also borne by Nerva, by whom 
he had been adopted. 

The group of reverses, Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
represent well known, and, in few cases, 
often repeated types. Fig. 3 is that used 
on many occasions—the figure of the 
reigning emperor, togated and laureated, 
holding an orb in his hand—the Cos IIII 
indicates the fourth consulate. Fig. 4 is 
one of the numerous radiated repre- 
sentations of Oriens, or the Sun, so often 
seen upon coins of the later emperors, 
especially on those of Postumus, Probus, 
Diocletian, and others of that period. 
Fig. 5 shows the honour of Pontifex 
Maximus, which had been conferred upon 
the-emperor. From the time of Julius 
Cæsar and Augustus the title of Pont. 
Max., originally one of the highest 
authority under the. Republic relating to 
religious matters concerning the pries*- 
hood, was held by the emperors. 

Fig. 6 is chiefly interesting in that this 
reverse '* EX.SC." (Ex Senatus Consulto) 
indicates that this piece was struck by 
order of the Senate. Tho curly head of 
Lucius Verus is seen on the obverse of 
one of his coins illustrated in Fig. 7, and 
that of Antoninus Pius on Fig. 8. To 
familiarise oneself with the portraiture 


of the emperors is one óf the best ways to 


decipher worn pieces. 
FRED. W. BURGESS. 


(To be continued.) 


* * * 


AN ALPHABET AVENUE. 


ONE of the most curious avenues of 
trees in the world is to be seen at Oxon 
Heath, Tonbridge, England, the residence 
of Sir William Geary. All the trees 
planted in the correct order, bear the 
initial letters of the alphabet. The 
var:ous kinds of trees are as under : 
Aspen (Acacia), Beech, Chestnut (sweet 
and horse), Dimorphanthus, Elm, 
Fraxinia, Gum (Gleditschia), Hornbeam 
(Heaven Tree), Idesia (Ilex Oak, Iron 


Tree), Juglans, Koelreutaria, Larch, 
Maple, Negunda, Oak, Plane, Poplar, 
Quince, Rowan, Service (Sycamore), 


Tulip (tree), Umbrella Pine, Viburnum, 
Whitebeam (Willow), Xanthoceras, 
Yellow Tree (Cladastris), Zelkowa. 

A public footway runs through the 
avenues, so that all comers may examine 
the curious arrangement of trees. 


S. L. B. 
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Play for the School! 


Unison Song. 


Words by LEsTER RALPH. 


Semui-CHorvs. 
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1. No game's lost or won Till it is done, 

2. Stand firm in your ground, No  look.ing roufid, 


8. Fast — out to the wings, How the ball sings, 


Hard on the ball, Keen 
Take ev -'ry chance, 
Shoot hard and straight Ere 


one and ali, 
Leg - drive or glance, 
it's too late, 


Music by Joun E. CAMPBELL. 


— —— DOO 
— E E, n A | 
Play up, ev - ry one of you, 
Play up, ev - ry one of you, 
Play up, ev - ry one of you, 


lar - ing low, 
watch - ing the ball, 
Five  for-wards strong, 
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Through them you go, Play un - til you hear the whis-tle blow. ò , e ; , 
Though wic-kets fall, Keep your headand see the in-nings through. . 
Swing - ing a - long, Nev-er lag un - til the game is won. e : 
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The Lost Trail. 


A Tale of Rhodesia. 


By A. St. 


TE were boating on the 
Zambesi, the  big- 
game hunter and I, 
drifting quietly along 
one of its many beautiful 
stretches of calm, scarce-moving 
water, with the great gold globe 
of the fiery sun settling slowly 
behind the horizon, and, on 
either side of us, all those vast, 
mysterious miles upon miles of 
primeval forest, where savage 
man and savage beast lurk in 
the dim shades and wage con- 
tinually the struggle for exis- 
tence against mighty odds. 

As we sailed thus into the 
sunset, the hunter refilled his 
B ‘alabash pipe, thoughtfully lit 
.t, and began to talk, holding 
me spellbound. 

“You see ,that bunch of 
*malala-palms' ?" he asked, 
pointing shorewards. ‘‘ Did you ever try to make a meal 
off the nuts? I can assure you they're not bad for a 
makeshift. 
like gingerbread, kernel what's known as ‘vegetable 
ivory.’ It’s strange how seldom Nature fails to provide 
some means of sustaining life, usually in the most un- 
expected forms and places—and that reminds me, there 
was the case of Piet Coetzee, some few years back. Won- 
derful, that was—makes & man think—makes him feel 
there's always a Guiding Hand somewhere around, even 
in the jungle. 

* Piet was.& young Dutch boy of nineteen or twenty, 
who rode transport between the Northern Transvaal and 
Rhodesia, and on this occasion he was the proud ‘ Baas’ 
of a string of wagons, bound for Tuli, laden with goods 
of any and every description, from red ochre to corrugated 
iron. Up to the point where my story begins, the ‘trek’ 
from Pretoria had’ been, on the whole,. uneventful, and, 
after a hot, tiresome day, Piet was only too willing to 

give the order to ‘outspan’ just before sunset. The 
spot he selected was a small open glade, fringed on all 


A Big Game Hunter of the 
Wilds 


sides by dense bush, through which the trail cut like a . 


wriggling snake. ^ x 

* It was the first time he had travelled by this route, 
but from all accounts that had reached him, the whole 
region was a veritable sportsman’s Paradise, and good 
sport was to Piet as & magnet to steel. So he merely 
waited till the oxen had been let loose to graze, and then 
summoned the principal driver. - 

* ' Jim,’ he said, ‘I’m going to have a pot at a guinea- 


fowl, or whatever else may turn up. It’ll be a change to. 


‘biltong’ (sun-dried venison) anyway. Take care that 
- the oxen don’t get wandering too far from the camp. You 
know where the water-hole is, eh ? " 


+ 


«<Ja, Baas,’ the black boy answered laconically, his. 


fine eyes betraying nothing of the thoughts in the brain 
behind them. -But there was a certain hesitancy in his. 
manner, and Piet noticed it. | 

“< Well, Jim ?" he queried. 

‘** Nothing, Baas, nothing, -was the reply. ‘Is not 
the white man as a god, knowing no fear, but, as for me '— 
he glanced once over his shoulder. at the jungle—' I have 
seen what I have seen—in there—and I love not the hour 
before darkness sets in. Let my Baas wait til the 
morning !’ | 

“ But Piet, as usual, only laughed at his fears, and the 


Size of an apple, rind an edible substance: 


CLAIR. 


boy went off, shaking his head, while his master took 1 
shotgun and started to thread his way through the tal 
undergrowth. Deeper and deeper he penetrated, follow. 
ing the call of a guineafowl to its mate, till at last he got 
near enough to bring his bird down, and by that time 
more than half-an-hour had gone by. The sound of the 
shot reached the ears of the Kaffirs waiting at the wagon. 
Twenty minutes later there was another faint ping in the 
far distance. Then darkness set in, and silence—the 
silence that makes the heart throb ! 

** You've been out here long enough to know what | 
mean—-there's no silence quite like it anywhere else in 
the world, and, when it's punctuated every now and the 
by a lion's roar or the howl of a hyena, you begin to grasp 
the grim significance of it—the knowledge of what le 
behind in the shadows. 
is simply, in nine cases out of ten, to be certain of death 
in one form or another. A kind of creeping paralysi 
comes over you—a feeling of utter helplessness—an 
always there is the tendency to keep wandering in circle 
back to your original starting-point. You'll understand. 
then, how the sudden realisation that he was lost hit Pit 
Coetzee that night like a bolt from the blue. 

“ Presently, however, he stumbled along one of th 
many game-paths that threaded the maze of trees, cor: 
vinced in his mind that this time he was on the righ 
track. So sure was he, that, without hesitation, he 
off his three remaining cartridges as a signal to the me 
at the wagons. The noise they made in the quiet air wa 


~~ 
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To be lost in a region like ths ' 
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deafening, but there came no answering shot, and, as th . 


darkness was now intense, and there were lions in the 
days in that locality, he climbed up into a baobab tre 
to wait for daybreak. 


“The next three days and nights passed in simil | 


fashion. -Wandering aimlessly on, tortured with hung! 


_and thirst, and scarcely, able to drag one weary leg afte | 
another, on the fourth morning he suddenly came oni ; 


cluster of * malala-palms,' with scores of monkeys frolicking | 


in their branches. Nuts lay scattered on the ground- 
nuts that meant food !—and, not a hundred yards away. 
there was a pool of water, stagnant and covered with 4 


green slime, but stil water—water that would assuaf 


the terrible agonies of thirst he had been suffering! 4™ 
here, in this grove, Piet stayed for forty-two days ! 
“Think of it! Six long weeks, with no food but the 
hard, gritty. gingerbread-fruit of the palms, and no watt 
except what he drank from that germ-laden, stagnant 
pool! Any ordinary man would have handed in b! 
checks long before, but Piet was young and strong 
than most men... Álso he had lived a clean life, and that. 
carried him- through. Followed a period abou! 


probably, 
here and 


which details are lacking. A fact crops out 


there, but at other times there are gaps, and one he 


partly to. guess at them. 

* He lived the days through in a kind of stupor, bit 
never quite losing hope that, by a miracle, help, in some 
form or other, might arrive. By night, now that he we: 
too weak to climb, he slept in an antbear's hole, and her 
it was that the most marvellous, perhaps, of all hs 
experiences befell him." ' 

The hunter paused-for a moment, and looked acros 
at me. Then he thoughtfully pressed the tobacco int 
his pipe, and relit it. | 

* Mind you," he resumed, "''this isn't a so-called 
traveller's- yarn I’m spinning you—it’s the plain, ut 
varnished truth, as I had it later from his own lips, 

a man on the verge of death doesn't lie! Well, as I w% 
saying, about that antbear-hole. One moonlight night 
as he lay there tossing-about in a fever of restlessne* 
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his eyes suddenly focussed themselves on something that 
had moved at the entrance, and at once he recognised it 
as a ‘mamba '—one of the deadliest of African snakes ! 
Uncoiled to its full length, it was in the very act of enter- 
ing his sleeping-place. PEE | " 

‘“ At first Piet was paralysed with terror, but, strange 
to say, there gradually stole over him a feeling that, come 
what might, he was destined, somehow or other, to win 
through. He watched the huge reptile as though 
fascinated, but he had no fear. Inch by inch it crawled 
nearer, raising its head from time to time, till at length 
the boy could feel the hissing breath on his cheek and 
the cold coils began to climb over his prostrate body. 
I tell you I've been in many a tight corner myself, but 
never in such a horrible situation as this. One dart of 
the venomous fang—a tightening of the coils round the 
body—either way it meant death—death swift and 
inevitable ! 


* God knows all that passed between the boy and the . 


snake, there in the bowels of the earth, but all at once, 
without any warning, and for 
no apparent cause that he could 
discover, the mamba turned its 
head till he could see the wicked 
eyes gleaming in the flicker of: 
moonlight that streamed in at | 
the entrance. Then, very 
slowly and deliberately, as. 
though impelled against its will 
by some unseen force, it slid 
quietly from his body, leaving 
him unharmed, and & moment 
later disappeared across the - 
moonlit space into the black 
shadows of the jungle beyond! 

“Once a black man passed 
by within & few yards of where 
Piet sat at the mouth of the ant- 
bear-hole. He was stark naked 
and carried a bundle of assegais. 
When he caught sight of the 
unkempt, emaciated figure 
beckoning to him, he took to 
his heeis and fled as though all 
the 'spooks' (ghosts) of the 
forest were after him. That was 
tho only time a human being 
ever came near the malala-grove. 

'* Didn't I tell you he lived 
for forty-two days on the nuts ? 
Well, to be strictly accurate, 
he was obliged to alter his diet 
at the beginning of the sixth 
week. You see, his teeth by 
now were worn down to the 
gums, just like an old sheep's, 
and he found he could no longer. 
masticate the hard gingerbread 
fruit. His shotgun he had long 
since thrown away-—a useless 
encumbrance without cartridges 
—and he had no means of 
making a fire. So for. the last - 
seven days of the six weeks le 
contrived to hold out on lizards 
and locusts—when he could 
catch them! And after that— . 
so far as Piet was concerned 
—everything was shrouded in 
darkness. His poor, clouded 
mind had: given way under tlic 
strain, and the memory of what 
happened during his last few - 
days in the grove will remain a 
blank always." 

Here the hunter again made 
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one of those characteristic pauses of his that were almost 
as eloquent as words—they made one feel the tension 
of the tale and wait breathlessly for what was to follow. 

** It. was in the spring of the same year," he went on, 
"that a hunting-party was returning from Salisbury to 
Pretoria, after a very successful ‘shikari,’ as the skins 
and other trophies on their wagons could testify. For 
the first few days the trail was easy enough, but after a 
time they found themselves in a vast forest of giant trees— 
mostly teak, camel-wood, baobab, acacia, and fever-trees 
—all interlaced with thick masses of creepers and orchids, 


and, here and there, patches of dry Tambookie grass. 


Myburg, the leader of the party, seeing the hopelessness 
of continuing in the face of such obstacles, deemed it best 
to outspan where they were, while he and two of his native 
servants rode ahead to try and locate the trail. 

“ Riding leisurely along for nearly two hours, in the 
hope of coming across an antelope by the way, they at 
length discovered the right path, and were astonished to 
find that they must have gone at least nine miles out, of 


"When a Zeppelin is Wrecked. 


On falling into the sea, a giant airship, such as is depicted above, sinks slowly under the surface, and 
the several gas bags burst under the pressure of.the water. 
(Drawn by Charles J. de Lacy) 
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their way in a westerly direction. Having picked up 
the trail, they set out on their return journey to camp, 
and on the way encountered one of those sudden at- 
mospherie disturbances that come without warning in 
this country. There were scarcely any clouds, and 
no rain fell, but peal after peal of terrific thunder 
resounded, and there were lightning-flashes of extra- 
ordinary brilliance. | 

“The sky was the colour of burnished brass, and under 
the canopy of trees it was so dark, and the lightning so 
blinding, that once they missed the trail for nearly an 
hour, and it was while searching for it that Myburg made 
his great discovery ! 

** * Come and look here!’ he called to the natives who 
were riding a short distance behind him. He had stopped 
at & pool of stagnant water and dismounted. to examine 
some footprints in the wet sand at the water's edge. ' You 
see ?' he exclaimed, ‘A white man's spoor! One foot 
with a boot on—the other bare!’ 

“The Kaffirs clicked their surprise. 

“< Ewé (yes), Baas, éwé, it is true. 
wear boots in this land.’ 

** *'Then, who ? By heavens !’—Myburg suddenly 
straightened himself and peered at the well-trodden path 
leading away from the pond. l 

“< Its Coetzee! It must be Coetzee! Wasn't it 
somewhere around here that that crazy Zulu we met this 
side of Tuli said he had seen the “‘spook”’ of an “‘um- 
lungu ” (ghost of a white man) ?’ 

“The Kaffirs grunted in assent, and, chattering like 
monkeys, followed Myburg who had remounted and was 
trotting slowly along the path. At first it crossed a glade 
in the forest, then led through a belt of big timber, and 
finally ended in a grove of palm trees. As they approached 
the grove, the storm redoubled in violence—thunder rolling 
in ear-splitting booms that echoed again and again, and 
lightning-flashes criss-crossing like a gigantic display of 
fireworks. The horses snorted and reared in terror, and 
‘at the same instant a wild, unearthly figure crept out of an 
antbear-hole and stood at the entrance, laughing de- 
moniacally. 

“< Plenty of nuts!’ it kept repeating. 
nuts, and no teeth to crack 'em !' 

‘“ Then, suddenly catching sight of, the riders—‘ Ha! 
Ha! So you’ve come, have you? You are my subjects, 
you know, and I’m the king of the mambas—of the 
mambas ES 

* The weak voice trailed away into silence. 


Black men do not 


* Plenty of 
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“ Myburg quietly dismounted, threw his reins to one c 
the black boys, and began to walk slowly towards him. 

* '*Piet!' he cried. ‘Piet Coetzee! It’s Jan Mybur:, 
your old friend and neighbour! Don’t you know me, 
old chap ? ' EE 

“ The only answer was another spasm of laughter that 
tore the very heart-strings of those who heard it, and, to 
add to the terror of the scene, a great, glowing fork of 
lightning levelled half a score of the nearest malala-trees, 
one of them just grazing the madman"^as it crashed to 
earth, and on the heels of this there came a clap of thunde 
so appallingly loud and awesome that it seemed as though 
the foundations of the world must have been shaken 
Coetzee fell forward on his face and lay still, while Myburg. 
fearing the worst, rushed forward to help him. 

“He has told me the story many times, sometime 


adding a little detail, at other times omitting a portion, but. 


at this stage of it his account is always the same. 4: 
long as he lives, he says, he'll never forget the look on 
Coetzee's face when he turned him over. It was the fixed. 
stricken stare of a man who had literally passed through 
the shadow of death, and yet death had not claimed him! 
His heart still beat, though feebly— very feebly—and it 
was a long time before Myburg, with the aid of his spint- 
flask, brought him back to consciousness. But when, at 
long last, Piet looked into his eyes, wonder of wonder 
the miracle that he had so often prayed for had actually 
happened. 

** Whether or not it was.the shock of the terrific thunder 
clap that caused it none can tell, but the fact cannot b 
disputed that the madness had gone from Piet Coetzee! Hi 
eyes were clear and questioning as a child's, and when. 
after a toilsome journey, they succeeded in supporti: 
him on one of the horses as far as the wagons, it w» 
indeed, a very sick man whom they started to nurse, but 
‘his strength was as the strength of ten,’ and by the mer: 
of Providence he recovered in time." 

The hunter had finished his tale, but one had only t 
look in his keen, grey eyes to realise that even the tellin: 
of it had deeply impressed him. 

“ Can't you picture it to yourself ? ” 

He put the question as though he feared I had fale 
to grasp the romance and the wonder of it all—— 

“The gaunt, mad figure at the antbear-hole with th 
lightning-flashes playing all round him! And then th 
crash—and the miracle! 

“I tell you, it makes one think, man—it makes or 
think ! ” 


Living. 


By FEDDEN TINDALL. 


swift joy of life, 
When you're brother to the sunshine and the breeze ? 
Have you known yourself an echo to the vigour of 
the air, 
Or the autumn wind that's humming in the trees ? 
Then your heart must beat with Nature's heart, 
You know the breathless call, 
This simple joy of living, and the magic that it's giving, 
You have felt and proved it all. ` 


H” you felt your blood a-throbbing with the sheer, 


Have you battled storm or tempest, with your pulses all aflame ? 
Have you felt your heart a-leaping with the keenness of the 
fray ? 
JIave you drawn your breath more quickly, with your tingling 
nerves alive, 
With your mind alert directing, whilst your eager limbs obey ? 


Have you known the pride of labour, when your arm is skille! 
and strong, 
When your youth is all superb and undismayed ; 
When you feel the power within you to be doing what you will 
And you face long days of struggle unafraid ? 


Has your heart been full of laughter for the dear delight of tife. 
When it's good to go on living, come what may; 

When the sunshine makes you merry, when you feel no doub! 

or fear, 

When you only feel the magic of the day ? 

Have you never known the ecstacy, 
Nor heard th’ insistent call, 

All the wonderment it’s giving, just the joy in merely living: 
Then, you’ve never Lived at all! 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 
CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The "Boy's Own" Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among “B.O.P.”-ites, is, at the 
same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are provided for 
those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (1}d.) must be prepaid. 
Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must he self-supporting 
and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges, 1s. each, post free _ 


A MOLE’S “ FORTRESS.” 


-— 
MANY years ago there was a French nobleman named Le Court 
who, during the troubled period of the French Revolution, 
very wisely lived in seclusion in the country. "There he occupied 
himself with the study of natural history, and it was he who 
gave to the world the entirely erroneous picture of the interior 
of a mole's "fortress" which has persisted in appearing in 
natural history books ever since, and which is here once again 
reproduced. The plan of this ''fortress" is almost wholly 
fanciful, and the very much simpler real ''fortress ". of the 
molc is shown, cut open and in section, by the photograph 
which appears upon the next page. 
This photograph is taken from 
an exceedingly helpful work, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Teacher's Book of 
Nature Study," and it indicates 
that in the ''fortress" there is & 
central chamber, a main tunnel 
leading into or out of this, and a 
bolt hole, which generally goes first 
downwards and then upwards to 
the surface. It is this style of 
* fortress" that is prepared by 
the female mole as a nursery for 
the youngsters. But while the 
male mole does make for himselí 
a slightly more complicated con- 


of actual occupation that is calculated to yield the very best 
results in the way of convincing demonstration. As you will 
understand, the matter is presented in the form of short lessons 
intended to be given by teachers to their pupils, which of itself 
guarantees that everything has been clearly explained. The 
book is published by Messrs. Evans Brothers, Ltd., Montague 
House, Russell Square, W.C.1. Of the quality of its contents, 
these short extracts will give further evidence: 

 '*'The primrose leaf can be used to demonstrate the fact 
that, although invisible to the naked eye, the skin contains 
openings through which air can pass. | | 

“1. Dip a leaf into freshly boiled water (boiled to drive 
out the contained air) and observe the bubbles that appear 
on the surface, especially on the under-surface. 

`“ 2. Cut through the leaf with scissors while it is still under 
water, and observe the air-bubbles 
that at once escape from the cut ` 
edges. . ; 

‘‘ 3. Take a fresh primrose leaf, 
immerse the blade in water, put 
the clean cut stalk between the lips, 
and blow. Air-bubbles will be seen 
to issue from the leaf-blade, espe- 
cially on the under-side.” : 

And there is the answer to the 
question : Why do the acorns fall 
from their cups in the autumn? 

“ The sap ceases to flow into 
them when ripe, and this causes 
a slight shrinkage in the nut. The 
cup holds it so loosely that only a 


struction, neither of these contri- e e 9. 66 
Old-time and erroneous diagram of a Mole’s “ Fortress.” slight gust is needed to send the 


vances at all resembles that of 

the two circular galleries connected up at regular intervals that 
was evolved by the brain of the ingenious French gentleman 
above referred to. 

The proof alone of these two pictures greatly accentuates 
the fact, upon which I have so often insisted, that in selecting 
our books of nature study, we should be careful to choose such 
as are the result of really accurate and up-to-date observation. 
Eminently a work of that desirable kind is the '' Teacher's 
Book ’’ under notice. It contains a series of nature lessons 
(some forty in number) for the whole year, and will thus be 
found to be a most useful adjunct to our own invaluable monthly, 
** Field Club Note Book." There is a complete course “ For the 
Juniors" and ‘ Additional Matter for Seniors," each being 
instanced by ample directions for most instructive and even 
entertaining “ Practical Work." 

The series of simple experiments that is suggested will be 
found to provide the nature student with just that variety 


fruit to the ground. The ‘spots’ on the base of the acorn show 
where the connections occur between acorn and twig." 


WILD LIFE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
THE HEDGEHOG. 


For the purposes of the nature student who goes out ‘on the 
trail," this, in my opinion, is the best of all animals. If you 
select the right sort of country, there are plenty of hedgehogs 
&bout. But you must also go at the right time of day, or, rather, 
of the evening. Then again, if you proceed the correct way to 
work, you may easily see a hedgehog without his seeing you, 
for keenness of vision is certainly not one of his strong points. 
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And even if he does see you and you see him, he has a poor 
chance of escape by using his legs, those limbe being very 
short ones that equip him badly as a runner. For these reasons 
any intelligent observer who has the veriest ghost of ability 
for woodcraft, should be able to watch this animal in ite wild 
state. And, wild or domesticated, Mr. Hedgehog is a most 
interesting beastie. 
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Section of an actual “Fortress” of the Mole. 


(See nole on preceding page.) 


If you want to know the best place of all for finding hedgehogs, 


I should say it is at the bottom or along the sides of a dry ditch, . 


skirting a wood. The hedgehog is a nocturnal feeder. Sleeping 
all day, though, he gets pretty hungry by night, so he doesn’t 
wait till it is really dark before setting out eagerly in search 
of the insects and grubs that form his chief diet. Consequently, 
if you journey out to hia haunts a little while before dusk des- 
cenda, the chances are that you may meet him. The proper 
plan is to go there and keep still, or if you do move, then to creep 
about on your toes. There are some fellows who think that if 
they go out alone, and don't sing or whistle or cough or sneeze 
. or tread on a dry stick, they ought to be able to come upon a 

hedgehog by surprise as they walk around the country. When 
you know the truth it is enough to make onelaugh. The hedge- 


hog, it istrue, sees badly, and hears none too well. In addition. 


to which, when supper-hunting, he is most intently engaged in 
looking after his own business. For all that, if you are walking 
along in the ordinary way, he will become awere that you are 
there, and. will act accordingly, by reason of the fact that 
he can plainly detect the jar of your foot-fall as it comes 
to him through the ground. That is a hint to heed when you are 
hedgehog-hunting. _ | | 

. Young hedgehogs, which are not so prickly as the old ones, 
make their appearance about May or June. The youngsters 
are seen abroad in the daytime oftener than their parents. 
The letter may sometimes be encountered out and about in 
broad daylight, and this perhaps happens most frequently 
after a shower of rain.’ At such times there are plenty of slugs 
and snails about, and the hedgehog may be aroused from slumber 
by the raindrops talling upon or around his bed-chamber 
amongst the roots of some tree ; he then wakes up and sets off 
in search of the dainties that perhaps are close to hand. _. | 


A trait in the hedgehog's character that I have always liked. 


is that when it happens to be his fate that he is taken captive, 
he proves himself a first-class philosopher. You come upon 
him unawares, and, knowing that it is of no use his trying to 
run away, he rolls himself into a ball, and up go his protective 
prickles, which are nearly inch-long spines sticking sharply out 
in all directions. Against human ingenuity, however, this is 
a feeble defence. You spread out your pocket-handkerchief 
upon the ground, roll Mr. Prickly Pig on to it, and gather up 
the four corners with the prisoner inside them. (I once brought 
a hedgehog quite a long train-ride in this manner; every time 
he ventured to unrell, a slight shake prompted him to roll up 
again.) And when you get him to your home, what does he 
do? Will he dash about in efforts to escape, hide from you, 
refuse food and drink, and ‘‘ break his heart" generally ? 

Not a bit of it. ‘The chances are that he will very soon settle 


down, and that in two or three days he will have become quite 
a quiet little pet, just as if he'd known you *' all his life.” 

I could write you quite a long story entitled, '" Pet Hedgehogs 
I Have Known,” and perhaps some day I will supply you with 
at least a part of it. In this series, though, we must restrict 
ourselves mainly to such information as relates to animals in 
their free condition. The subject of a pet hedgehog to be pro- 
cured during a country ramble seems one that is rather 
attractive, but I would most urgently ask you not to 
bring home such an animal unless you are pre 
to house, feed, and look after it properly. à 

Whether kept indoors or outdoors, a box or hutch, easily 
ertered, should be provided, containing a good bed of hay 
or leaves, or a mixture of both. Food, in plenty, should 
consist of small pieces of flesh. worms, grubs, mice, with 
now and again a meal of dog-biscuit or bread soaked in 
milk. Clean drinking water must always be there. Do 
not forget that the animal is a capital climber ; those 
kept in gardens are nearly always soon missing. At the 
same time, it is in all ways a great advantage if the hedge 
hog can go food-hunting for itself, in addition to being 
‘“spoon-fed.” It should never be closely confined. 

In a wild state, the hedgehog rolls up at the least alarm, 
and if you try to stick your fingers into him and cause 
him to flatten out, you will find yourself defeated. Some 
terrier dogs, though, can succeed at this game, and in that 
way they kill the hedgehog. A large dog usually takes the 
prickly ball in his mouth, and at once drops it. The 
clever terrier rolls the ball over on to ite back, and pokes 
his sharp nose into the place where the “ pig " has tucked 
in its head. Thus the dog forces ite way to the soft 
parts of the hedgehog, which animal is then speedily no 
more. I once possessed a tame hedgehog that, after a 
time, never rolled up, except when strangers closely 
examined or actually touched it. 

Full , grown, the animal measures from nine to ten 
inches, the female a little less, and its weight is perhaps 
one-and-a-half pounds. In addition to being an expert climber, 
particularly of cteeper-clad walls, it is a good swimmer and 
will readily take to the water. Sleeping hedgehogs are said to 
inadvertently attract the attention of passing dogs by their 
habit of snoring as they slumber comfortably in warm nests 
The hedgehog is a nice enough small creature, but his leafy 
bedroom is commonly the abode of many fleas. One quite forgets 
that, though, when looking at his intelligent little face, with 
its keen, black beady eyes, and, in most specimens, hair 
curiously “ brushed up" on the forehead. 

Being, as it is, primarily an insect-eater, and destroying 
great quantities of, beetles, worms and slugs that are harmful 
to crops, the hedgehog is the agriculturist’s good friend. But, 
sad to say, that individual does not always know this, and in his 
ignorance he sometimes encourages the killing of hedgehogs 


‘So it is with some gamekeepers, who believe that the ** urchin," 


as they often call him, will devour young game and also suck 


Hedgehog. — 

the game-bird's eggs. When opportunity comes its way, a 
hedgehog may occasionally be guilty of these crimes. But the 
good that the hedgehogs do is enormously greater than the poor 
little harm that a few of them may achieve. And so, whenever 
you see the body of a hedgehog nailed or hung up on a “ keeper's 
gibbet,” you will know that Mr. Velveteens has committed 
another murder by mistake, and that one more of mankimd’s 
useful if humble benefactors has come to an untimely end. 

To conclude with, I will give you the following information 
as to the hedgehog as food :—'' Hedgehogs, or hotchiwitche as 


. fossil Corkscrew shapes. The weight 


i” geopical examination of sections 
, taken from all parts of these 
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the gipsies call them, are most valued for eating between Septem- 
ber and January, when they have their winter covering of fat. 
Having been killed by a blow on the head, they are either 
wrapped in clay and baked in the fire—in which case the bristles 
and skin come off with the hard clay covering when the cooking 
is finished—or they are roasted before the fire. If the latter 
method be preferred, the dead hedgehog is thrown into the 
fire for a few minutes, and then,the head being held on the ground 
with one's foot, and the hind feet of the hedgehog being? held 
in the left hand, the skin is scraped with a knife. The body 
is next opened along the back, cleaned and washed. The inside 
is then salted and prepared, and, if desired, stuffed, and the 
hedgehog is toasted on a stick." 
(Next Month, The Weasel.) 


“NATURE’S CURIOSITY SHOP.” 


B.O.F.C. MEMBERS will remember the two fine coloured 
plates entitled ‘‘ From Nature's Curiosity Shop " which appeared 
in last year's volume of the ''B.O.P." These same pictures 
have been included in &n important work just issued from the 
Bov's Own PAPER office, under the title of ‘‘ Nature's Curiosity 
Shop," written and illustrated with coloured and black and 
white drawings by the late Richard Kerr, F.G.S., F.R.A.S. ; 
it is-a book that all Field Club boys should possess and study 
carefully. In its scope it deals with remarkable birds, such as 
the extinct Dodo and the Gigantic Moa of New Zealand, the 
Great Auk, Hornbills, the Apteryx 

(or Kiwi), the American. Flamingo, "B 
and -the Green Woodpecker; — 
marvels of plant life, including the 
Dove Plant, the Agave, Giant Cork 
screws, Vegetable Sheep, .Soap 
Plants, Tree-Stranglers, etc.; 
marvels of marine life, such as 
Giant Anemones, the Medusa and 
Velella, Nudibranchs, Sea-horses, 
Calcareous Sponges, and Corals; 
mimicry in nature, and a chapter 
on miscellaneous objects in the 
natural history world. One of the 
most striking pictures, perhaps, is 
that showing the attitude of a 
giraffe in the act of drinking. One 
sees how this long-necked animal 
spreads its reo far apart to 
the right and left, much in the 
position represented by the letter 
V inverted. A mounted specimen 
in this attitude, by the way; is 
exhibited in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. 

In the specimen illustration: 
here given we.have depicted some 
varieties of '"'Twisters," or Giant 
Corkscrews, the gigantic fossils 
which were unearthed in Nebraska 
owing to the efforts of Erwin 
Hinckley Barbour, the American 
geologist. Mostly these curiosities 
of nature were found standing 
vertically in the surrounding rocks, 
encased in a deposit ‘of sediment 
and sand, having an average depth 
of fifteen feet. Some were found 
with prolongations at the base 
ascending obliquely, which look 
liko logs of wood and vary in length 


up to thirteen feet or more. ‘‘ The 
question naturally arises—What 
are they ? Professor  Barbour's 


papers, which he has kindly pre. 
sented to the Geological Society of 
London, do not supply us with a 
full and complete answer. Every- 
thing enigmatical appeals to our 
curiosity, and no geological dis. 
covery for many years has proved 
of greater interest to us than these 


of evidence, including the micro. 


Some varieties of “Giant Corkscrews.” 
(" Nature's Curiosity Shop.") 
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‘ Twisters,’ seems to show that they are of vegetable origin. 
Whether they were land or aquatic plants it is at present impos. 
sible to say. As a rule many of the tall plants obey the laws 
of heliotropism—t.e., they follow the course of the sun. But 
many of these are formed in right-hand spirals, and others in 
left-hand spirals, thus setting this law at variance. 

“ That they all grew at the same time seems to have been 
impossible, for in several localities the fossils are found under 
others, and others still below them, all in vertical order. What- 
ever these Corkscrews are, or have been in past ages, they 
must at present be recognised as a new order of gigantic fossils.” 


* * * 


B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARD. 
>>> 


I am again gratified to find how well the entries keep up in the 
monthly Field Club Competition. The number of essays, 
drawings, and -photographs submitted in November was quite 
large, and the standard of excellence was well maintained. 
Autumn fruits naturally suggested themselves to many com- 
petitors, together with birds whose presence still in the country 
calls for the young naturalist’s observation. The fruit of the 
common dog-rose and leaves of the gooseberry were chosen by 
Francis W. Skeat for his prize-winning coloured drawing. 
Laurence Matthews’ drawing of “‘ A Few September Butterflies ” 
was 80 good that I am awarding him a special seven-and-sixpenny 
prize. The full Prize Award for November is as follows :— , 

| Half-Guinea Prize for Nature 
Note.—WILFRID OLIVER, 44, Rose- 
hill Road, Wandsworth, S.W.18 
("British Birds, their Calls and 
Cries"). Half-Guinea Prize for 
Nature Drawing. — FRANCIS 
WALTER SKEAT, 17, Combe Road, 
Croydon. Special Prize of Seven- 
Shilling-and-Sixpenny Volume.— 
LAURENCE MATTHEWS, 2, Napier 
Terrace, Plymouth. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Six- 
penny Volumes.—Eric Deucnars, 
40, Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea ; 
C. J. WRIGHT, *‘ Keswick,” Swanley 
Junction, Kent; WILFRED Davi- 
SON, *' Lilac Cottage,” Aby, Alford, 
Lines. ; H. E. Rippert, 10, Char- 
lotte Terrace, King’s Cross, N.1; 
ROSEMARY GAISFORD, Hembleton 
Manor, > Droitwich,’ Worcs. ; 
HAROLD G. MUTTER, 12, Gill Street, 
Limehouse, E.14; Vincent A. 
WAGER, 999, Schoeman Street, 
Arcadia, Pretoria, South Africa; 
J. KENNARD, Bath Meadow, 
Bishops Itchington, Leamington. `` 

Extra Prizes of MTwo-and-Six- 
penny Volumes.—STUART L. Sıx- 
DALL, 37, Leigham Court Drive, 
‘Leigh-on-Sea; | WirLiAM Bur- 
FIELD,  Jenkin's Croft, Little 
- London, Ardingly ; WILFRID 
WHITE, The Anchorage, Dover 
Street, Hull; M. SKIPPER, 40, 
Warner Road, Hornsey, N.8; R. 
Eppy, 13, Pembroke Road, Park 
Lane, Norwich; H. F. Kazer, 
High Street, Riseley, Beds.; L. 
KENWRIGHT, 109, Clock Face Road, 
Clock Face, St. Helen's, Lancs. ; 
E. J. Hitt, 20, St. Benedict's Road, | 
Small Heath, Birmingham. 

Specially Commended. — Alfred 
Bullock, Islington, N.; J. F. 
Chambers, Gravesend; Leonard 
Wright, Chester; Joyce Ruston, 
Tettenhall; David R. Serpell, 
Plymouth; Cecelia Casley, Pen- 
deen ; Arthur Watkins, Cape Town, : 
S. Africa; Robert Skilling, Kil- . 
marnock; G. Dalgleish, Lang- | 
holm, N.B.; C. Kingham, Bowes 
Park, N.; Edmund Swanson, 
Glasgow ; Réginald Rowland, Har- 
lesden, N.W.; 1 Edward Davies, 
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Australia; Lily Hazell, Sutton; J. Munro, Natal, S. Africa ; 
F. L. Smith, Acton; John Harrison, Rugby; Katherine 
Greenwood, Leeds; R. J. Warner, Edinburgh. ; Peggy White, 
Bradford; John R. Willis, London, W. ; F. Manton, Holloway ; 
Mary Reed, Gouceater ; P. S. Courtenay, Plymouth ; J. Harben, 
Wolverhampton. ` * * 


Queries & Answers. 


E. GREENHALGH.—The note you send concerning the stonechat is interesting. 
As to this bird's alleged habit cf hovering, are you sure that what you 
saw was not part of ita ordinary pertormanee of catching insects while 
on the wing Bearing this point in mind, you should endeavour to 
verify the result of your former obeervation, and write again. This is 
the sort cf original research that is the proper aim of Ejeld Club werk, 
&nd much to be commended. 

W. WEEKS.—The dabehick is the same bird as the little grebe, and it always 
covcrs ita eggs with wet weeds before it leaves its nest. Far from being 
as rare as you seemingly suppose, it is to be found in this country pretty 
well wherever there is a large pond cr lake or slowly-flowing river. Swift 
water I$ not at all to the dabchick's liking. 

A. E. N.—In many parts of the country the prefix ‘‘ dog " is used to denote 

. Any flower that is common, such as dog-rose, and dog-daisy. The word 
“orea” is sometimes used in the same way, and, perhaps somewhat 
less oiten, the word '' ccw.”’ 

A. JEFF.—The water-buttercup has leaves that grow under water in addition 
to those that float upon the surface, and, like the water-lily, it belongs 
to that class of plants that is known as aquatics. Scme of these plants, 
as, for instance, the water milfoll, are entirely submerged, with the excep- 
tion of the flowers. In a few of the water plants, such as the hornwort, 
even the flowers are submerged. Plants that are actually of aquatic 
habit do not thrive on land. You may find specimens of the water- 
buttercup and so forth growing in the mud around ponds, but these are 
invariably very small and ly nourished. 


H. W. WEBB.— Every collector should keep an '' Entomologists’ Diary," in. 


which should be entered brief details as to each capture made, such as 
the date, locality, time of day, state cf weather, and any other particulars 
that are worth recording. deavour to be scrupulously correct as to 

ur facts, for inaccurate data are often much worse than no notes at all. 

you capture a rare butterfly or moth, be sure to keep a memorandum of 
where you caught it, for many kinds of lepidoptera are extremely local 
of habit, and it often happens that, perhaps the following season, you 
may find an insect of the same kind in that same place. 

W.PERRY.—New no native mammals of its own, with the excep- 
tion of two kinds of bats. Ked deer and certain other large ruminants 
have been introduced, most of which have done well, and have grown 
to a very big size ; the red deer, in particular, is thriving splendidly. 

W. A. C. H.—Dealers in live stock sometimes have hedgehogs for sale. 
You might try the natural aei page opar monts of some of the big London 
general stores, such as Harrods iteley's and Gamage's, or Bath & Co., 
Bavoy House, Savoy Street, Strand. In the early autumn, when the 
young hedgehogs n to get out and about, you can sometimes buy 
them from boys in the country: 

R. M. LORD.—Goldfish are very hardy, and should do well in an outdoor 
tank (such as you mention) all the year round. Should the tank become 
frozen over, break the ice so that the fish may obtain air. In a tank 
that measures 2 ft. by 4 ft. by 18 in., there should certainly be not more 
than six medium-sized fish, otherwise the oxygen in the water will not 
be sufficient for their needs. No doubt, as is necessary, you feed the 
fish. The food should consist of crushed vermicelli, ante’ eggs, small 
worms and greenstuff, such as lettuce and watercress. Bread crumbs 
are liked, but unless consumed may taint the water. 


THE BOY'S OWN PAPER 


FEBRUARY. 
Tuus early in the year, probably the busiest place on 


A FIELD CLUB NOTE BOOK: 


the countryside is a rookery. The rooks have 
returned once more to their old nesting-spot, and, 
provided with a pair of field-glasses, you may spend 
an entertaining half-hour watching the birds fussing 
about their accustomed homes, and very likely actually 
working hard at repairing the nests. You are pretty 
certain to witness some funny antics, for a busy rook, 
struggling in mid-air with a big stick or small branch 
brought to form an addition to the home, is likely to 
provide an exhibition of what is literally lofty 
tumbling. Try and catch sight of a rook who has 
visited a tree in order to obtain still another nice 
useful twig. You will see him peering about amidst 
the branches, head on one side, looking up and down 
and this way and that, until he discovers what he 
considers will be just the very thing. Then, with 
all his might, he goes to work breaking off the twig, 
gripping it in his beak and twisting it this way and 
that, till at last it snaps, and he is able to fly heavily 
away with his prize. Very likely you will remark 
a pair of rooks that, having spent a few hours in 
repairing, or part making, & nest, then pass the rest 
of the day in mutual admiration of what they have 
accomplished, their evident satisfaction being quite 
comical. l 

.I can tell you of a quite fascinating search and 
study. It is to seek in a wood till you find the sprout- 
ing seedlings of some of the forest trees, and, having 
discovered such, to visit them from time to time and 
note their progress. . If you look closely, you may 
find great numbers of tiny beech, oak, ash, and other 
trees, just showing above the ground, or forcing their 
beautifully coloured crests upwards through the mass 
of dead and fallen leaves that has protected the seed 
during the winter. Making careful inspection, you 
may be well surprised to note what quantities of these 
baby trees there are and how thickly they sometimes 
grow together. Very few of them, though, will 
survive to become full-grown. l 


The * Boy's Own” Field Club Competition. 


(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 


IN connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating tb 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than HALF A GUINEA, to be selected from the list gives 


below, will be awarded for the best 


NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH 


and a similar prize of not more than Har A GUINEA in value will be awarded for the best 


NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 
The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the 


sender's own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. 


Nature Notes mus 


not exceed 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly written 


As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign reader 


these pages. 


The B.O.F.C. Badge. 


Printed on blue silk, price 6d. post free. 
for wearin 


Suitable 
gon the cap or sleeve. 


ee 


SS 


B.O.F.C. Button 
Badge. 


wear. Price ls. 


of the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photograph ` 
and Drawings will be published from time to time in 

The closing date for each competition is |. ————______ 
the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com- 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo- 
graphs, etc., to " RAMBLER,” c/o The Editor, “‘ B.O.P.," 
4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

LIST OF PRIZES FOR SELECTION.—Cameras, magnifying glasies 
collecting cases, fishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical albums and 
presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect- 
cases, butterfly nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes, 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi- 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
should be as follows: ‘“ If successful, I should like to 
have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 
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CAUGHT! 


Thomas H. French.—It would be an affectation on your part 
to spell your name “‘ffrench,” as is the custom with some 
who bear the same patronymic. The reason for the use 
of the small double f is ascribed to the old English capital 
letter F, which was written with two downward strokes ; 
these could easily make the letter be mistaken for a small 
double f. But in olden times there was great carelessness 
displayed in the entering of names in registers and various 
legal documents, and we find ‘‘ William le ffrenshe" side 
by side with ** Simon le Frensch." Foulkes is another name 
that is often misspelt, the variation being ''ffoulkes." Be 
sensible and stick to “ French." 

Philatelist and Coin Collector.—The value of current coins 
depends on the rate of exchange. On the day this is 
written the French franc is worth 55.55 to the sovereign, 
instead of the normal 25.225; and the Turkish piastre is 
worth 720 to the sovereign, instead of 110. "The par value 
of the U.S. dollar is 4.86 to the sovereign, to-day it is worth 
4.46. 

E. Schwarzenbach.-—‘‘ Camouflage " is a French word akin to 
* camouflet," which is a slang term for a whiff of smoke in 
the face; and ''blighty" is from the Hindustani bilati, 
which means homo. 

J. W.—Danish coin, worth twopence ; but the king in 1816 was 
Charles XIII., and it may not be genuine. 

A Would-be Undergrad.—Inquire of The Registrar, The 
University, Leeds. Give similar particulars, and ask for 
advice. 

Marshall.—Write to the publishers, Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle 
Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, I.C.4. 

W. F.—As you give no address, we can only suggest that the 
clerk at the railway bookstall could obtain for you a list 


from headquarters. The subject is long-distance running, | 


and is dealt with in many of the books on athletics. 

J. Smart.—1. Queen Anne crown piece of 1707, worth seven 
shillings. 2. Charles the Second shilling, worth six shil- 
lings. 3. Charles the Second groat, worth ninepence. 
4. William the Third groat, worth eighteenpence. 5. 
William and Mary groat, worth ninepence. 6. William the 
Third farthing, worth threepence. la. Victoria 1858 half- 
penny, worth a penny. 2a. Victoria 1844 half-farthing, 
worth a penny. 

H. Swinfen.—1. A German commemorative medal, of no value. 
2. Worth threepence. ** Scheidemuntz" means small money, 
and '' stuber " stands for stiver, which is a penny. 

J. McNulty.—1. George the Third crown piece, worth seven 
shilings. 2. George the Third Irish halfpenny, 1783, worth 
sixpence. 3. Bank of Ireland halfpenny token, 1813, worth 
sixpence. 4. The coin is Swiss, and worth twopence. 

J. 8. Cordery.—Your name is given as another form of Corderoy, 
which is derived from the French word ‘“‘corderie,” 4 
rope-walk. The name is thus associated with an occupation. 
The best authorities refute the suggestion that it is derived 
from ‘‘ Ceeur-du-roi,” the king-hearted. 


(BY SPECIAL DELIVERY) 


H. D.—The first post-office established in London was in Cloak 
Lane, Dowgate Hill; it was thence transferred to the Black 
Swan in Bishopsgate Street; after the fire of 1666 it was 
removed to Brydges Street, Covent Garden, whence it was 
removed to the mansion of Sir Robert Viner in Lombard 


Street; and from there it was removed to St. Martin’s 
le Grand. 

A Reader.—Both the names are incorrect. Nikios should be 
Nikias, and the coin is probably worth a shilling. The 


other name we fail to identify. See answer to A. F. 
Felix.—The hall-mark on plate is now an Old English small 


letter within a border of which the base is divided into 
three scallops, and the two top corners bevelled. This style 
will be used until May 1936. — Hall-marks alter in pattern 


when a new series begins. When the series is for twenty 
years, the letters J, V, W, X, Y, Z are omitted. When 
it runs for twenty-five years the letter J is omitted. In 
London, the series is for twenty years; in Sheffield there 
are alternate series of twenty and twenty-five years; and 
Glasgow has a twenty-six-year series. The letter changes 
every year in May, so that from May 1916 to May 1917 
the year letter was “a,” and from May 1922 to May 
1923, it is “g.” E. P. ANGUS. is thanked for his note. 

A. F.—Send a list of the coins to Messrs. Spink & Son, Piccadilly 
(corner of Air Street), and obtain their present value. The 
English coin is a George the Second five-guinea piece ; there 
are no five-pound pieces of his reign. 

J. O. Fowler.—To join up two glasscs with Canada balsam; 
clean ‘them carefully and warm them. Then take a thin 
glass rod, or clean, steel knitting-needle, and with it pick 
up a drop of the balsam, which place in the centre of one 
of the glasses, and put the other glass on to the top of the 
drop and squeeze it gently down. A dark spot will appear 
in the centre, and, by continuing the pressure, the whole 
area between the glasses will be covered and the balsam 
begin to ooze out all round the edges. Then tie the 
glasses together or put them in a clip and lay them in 
front of the fire until the balsam becomes hard and dry, 
when it can be scratched off or dissolved away with a little 
benzole or ether. Warm the balsam a little if it is hard 
in the bottle. 

H. T. Mowat.—The name, like that of Moffat, may be derived 
from the Gaelic '* oua-vat,” signifying a long, deep mountain 
hollow. There were not only Mowatts of Caithness; thcre 

» were Mowatts of Abergeldie in Aberdeenshire, who invited 
the Camerons of Brux, with whom they were at feud, to 
a peace conference at Drumgowdrum with twelve horsemen 
aside. The Mowatts came with twelve horses and two men 
on each horse—as the Keiths did with the Gunns at the 
Chapel of St. Tears in Caithness in 1464—and they slew the 
Camerons by way of making peace with them. The 
Cameron estate devolved upon an only daughter, who was 
sought in marriage by a Forbes, and told him she would only 
marry the avenger of her father’s murder; whereupon 
young Forbes challenged Mowatt and killed him in a duel, 
the site of which is marked by Mowatt’s Stone near the 
Gordon castle of Glenbucket. 

Three Years’ Reader.— There is no such Highland clan, nor 
is there any such tartan. The name, with its variants, is 
that of one of the Irish Macs, which would probably run to 
considerable length in Erse orthography. 

A .Farmer,—1. Rubbing obscure, but probably that of a half- 
groat of Edward the Fourth, and worth three shillings. 
2. A token, not a coin. 3. Charles the Second farthing, 
1673, worth fourpence. 4. William the Third farthings, of 
both types, are worth about fourpence, but it depends on 
the state of preservation. William and Mary halfpennies 
of both types are worth ninepence if in a good state. 5. The 
books are mostly odd volumes, and of no special value. 


Queries for thie page must be addressed to the Editor, '' B.O.P.,” 
4, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, and envelopes should be marked 
* Correspondence," As space is limited, only those queries that are of 
general interest to readers will be answered. Correspondente are 
reminded that, owing to the '' D.O.P.” going lo press somewhat in adrance 
of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some time, Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible, 


FORCE OF HABIT. 


He had just added a motor-boat to his possessions. He 
already owned a motor-car, so he lost no time in making a trip 
in his new ' toy." Oh, yes, he knew all about it, y'know. 
Late that night he returned home soaking wet. 

“ Goodness, Charles!" gasped his wife. 
matter ? Did you upset the boat?" 

** Oh, no, my dear, not at all," ho replied 
wrong, that's all" 

“ But you're simply soaked! How "S 

“Well, when the motor went wrong, I—er—er, tried to 
get under it." 


“What is the 


* Motor went 


* * * 


LIKE AUNT CAR'LINE, 


A DISTINGUISHED American politician said at a banquet in 
Washington the other day : 

“ England and America are paying their way, but I could 
name one or two other countries whose financial policy is very 
little better than old Aunt Car'line's. 

" ' Poor old Aunt Car’line!’ said a young coloured girl. 
‘She was takin’ on terrible when I seen her las’ ebenin’. Cold 
as it was, she hadn't a nickel in de house to buy coal.’ 

** * Pore old auntie !’ said a second coloured girl. ‘ Has she 
got coal now ?’ 

ét € Yep.' 

** * How she got it ? ' 

“ ! She done pawn de stove.’ ” 

* * $ 
SETTLED. 


A FRIEND in the country had promised to send her little son a 
lamb. The problem of what to do with the famous playmate of 
Mary when it arrived puzzled the entire family. One afternoon 
a friend—one of those talented women who is an adept at solving 
puzzles quickly—was approached on the subject. 

“A friend of ours has promised 
to send little Billy & lamb," Billy's 
mother went on to explain. " As you 
know, we live in an apartment. and— 
well, what in the world shall we put 
itin?" 

“In the oven, my dear," the 
talented friend replied instantly. *'' In 
the oven, of course. We have the 
mint." 

* * * 
QUITR CLEAR. 


“I TAUGHT school among my own 
people in the Tennessee mountains for 
several years after I graduated from 
college," said & Southern State lec- 
turer. *''Funny things happened. 

“ Hearing a boy once say, ‘I ain't 
gwine thar, I said to him, ' That's 
no way to talk. Listen: “I am 
not going there; he is not going 
there; we are not going there; you 
are not going there; they are not 
going there. Do you get the idea ? ” 

" Yessur, I gits it alright," replied 
the boy, '' They ain't nobody gwine." 


* $ * 


THE MESSAGE. 
Mn. AND Mns. SUBBUBS were having 
a small ' At Home," when, in an 
interval between the songs and recita- 
tions, a patter of little feet was heard 


in the hall. SV hi £z008. 


Mama, 


THR SPREAD OF SCIENCE. 


The “Safety First" or Long Distance method of 
exterminating crocodiles, as practised— with a high 
voltage bait—by that progressive tribe, the Wireless 
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THE SENTENCE. 


BACTERIOLOGIST PROFESSOR (to his son):—*''I am sorry to have to punish 
you, Archibald, but you have 

all the germs on that pinhead, and separate them into classes, even if it takes 
you a month.” 


veen very naughty. Now, sit down and count 


“ Hush !'" whispered the hostess, raising her hand, “ the 
children are coming to say their good-night message. It always 
gives me a feeling of reverence to hear them. They speak from 
their little hearts when the dark has come. Listen ! "' 

There was a short pause, and then the message came in a 
faint whisper: 

" Mamma," it ran, ‘ Billy's found a beetle in the bath.” 

* * * 


REALISTIC. 
THE young artist was showing his lady friend round the 
studio. 


" How very realistic your paintings are," she cried, de 


lightedly. 


“ Do you really think so ?” murmured the gratified artist 

“ Why, yes. That one absolutely makes my teeth water.” 

* What ! " shrieked the outraged painter, “‘ A sunset makes 
your teeth water?” 

“ Oh, is it a sunset ?”’ 


she said, sweetly. 
was a fried egg." 


“I thought it 
* * g 


NAMED. 


THE miserable office boy got his own back one day. 

* I'd like to go to a funeral this afternoon, sir," he said. 

* Well, you won't. Understand!" was his employers 
reply. 

UT know, sir. But I'd like to." 

The employer glanced at him with a touch of pity in hi: 
heart. 

“ To whose funeral would you like to go ? ' 


** Y ours, sir.” 
* * * 


REPROACHFULLY. 


Ir was her first vovage, and, of course, she was nervo: 
Moreover, she had made her 
hated by the officers because of 
‘her foolish questions. It fell to ti- 
lot of the steward to silence h-r 
finally. 

" Doesn't. this ship tip a 
deal ? " she remarked timidly to tha: 
official. 

“ The vessel, madam,” he remark:d 
suavely, ' is merely trying to sī 
a good example to the pass2ngers.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A MANDSOME VOLUME * 
offered each mor:th for the best short Funny 
Story sent in b; a reader of the “BOP” 
The storyettes need not be original, but whore 
they are selected, the source must be state. 
Stories for this page, which must be submitt:-i 
on or before the 22nd of each month, mav he 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases 
the name and address of the sender must t+ 
clearly written. The Editor's decision, as is 
all competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, "Boy's Own Paper." 
4, Bouverie Strect, London, E.C.4, and marx 
envelope or postcard “ Funny Story 
Competition." 


The winner of this month's com- 
petition ia J, E. HEDGES, Station 
House, West Malling, Kent, for the 
storyette entitled * Force of Habit." 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietc-s of Tus Bov's Own Parer by the AvaxUz Press (L. Upcott Gill & Son, Ltd.), Drury Lane, W.C 2. 
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SKI-ING IN SWEDEN. 


(Serial Story.) 


"Jack-without-a-Roof." 


A Story of the War in La Vendée. 
By MAJOR CHARLES GILSON, 


Author of " Treasure of Kings," " The Lost City," “ The Fire Gods,” etc. 
(Illustrated by Joun DE Watton, R.W.A.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“UNDER THE KNIFE." 


—) HERE were whispering knots of 
people and hurrying to and 
fro in the narrow streets of 
Cholet. The townsfolk were 
no less excited than the 
soldiers; word had passed 
from mouth to mouth of 
what had happened at the 
tribunal. 

Citizen Jacques Sansabri 
had been known for months 
as a patriot of the Patriots, 
one who, wearing the carmagnole vest, sang the 
Marseillaise—a servant of the Mountain, the henchman 
of Timardier. It was known also that Timardier had 
loved him; and now it was bruited abroad that he was 
proven the son of an aristocrat, a traitor to the Republic. 
And Timardier had sentenced him to death. 

Cholet wept for Jacques Sansabri; for Jack-without- 
a-Roof had been beloved by all. But for those whose 
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hearts still clung to ancient customs and beliefs—-though | 


VOI, XLV. PART D. 


they had never dared to show their feelings—there was 
intelligence more grave : the old Marquis de Savenay himself 
was taken by the Blues. He had been found in the town, 
disguised as a peasant. He had been brought before tho 
military tribunal, thence to go his way to the guillotine. 
Father and son—the tragedy of à moment— both, as tho 
saying had it, ** under the Knife." 

It was already dark. Here and there were lamps in 
the streets of Cholet. Bivouac fires were again burning 
in the market-square, where towered the symbol of tho 
Terror, eect, insensible, implacable and sombre—the 
ruthless harvester of men's ambitions, passions and ideals. 
Thither, in these days, journeved all: kings, nobles, clergy ; 
Girondists, Hébertists, Dantonists, and in the end— Pluto 
drowned in Acheron— Robespierre himself. In the gloam- 
ing, the light of the fires gleamed upon the blade of the 
knife, poised in mid-air: the uplifted dagger of a giant. 

And presently, the condemned were led forth into tho 
streets, in silence. No cheers from sans-culoties that tho 
arch-enemy was taken ; no sign of sympathy or sorrow for 
ci-devant Sansabri. On the part of would-be peaceful 
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civilians, no ery of Courage!" tothe old lord of La Vendée, 
who. passed upon his way to death, firm of step and straight 
of back as ever. 'There was silence among the people ; 
for it was as if the gaunt figure of Timardier loomed forth 
in the twilight over all, to cast a shadow in the moonlight 
like unto that of the guillotine itself. 

The prisoners were to be confined in separate rooms in 
the town-hall—rooms with barred windows, converted 
- into prison-cells. As the escort wheeled into the market- 
place, and entered the circumference of Jight radiating 
from the fires, a thin man broke his way through the crowd, 
looked at the marquis—and vanished. And a little after, 
the prison doors closed on the condemned; the guard 
was mounted; the sentries took post. And Timardier 
still sat in his chair before the table. 

He was alone. The candle had gutted out. He sat 
quite motionless in the darkness—a sphinx, with a soul 
in torture. 

Henri de Savenay found himsclf in an apartment about 
six yards by five in area. There was a single window that 
looked out upon the square. Across this window iron- 
bars had been secured into the brickwork. A sentry paced 
without, his footsteps upon the cobble-stones falling with 
incessant regularity. Upon the floor was a jug of water, 
a loaf of bread, a truss of straw. There was nothing else 
in the room, but a lighted horn lantern suspended from the 
ceiling. l i 

For an hour or more, the boy walked to and fro. His 
thoughts were legion. He was not afraid to die. Young 
as he was, he had looked death often in the face; in the 
streets of Paris, he had watched the jolting tumbrils. 

Death was wonderful. Life, too, was wonderful. Both 
Life and Death were mysteries. : 

He carried his mind back so far as he could to the days 
of his childhood. He remembered the squalid streets 
of the Quartier St. Antoine, the wretchedness, the refuse, 
the swearing, the talk of thieves. 
= He had been then under the protection of Lataupe. 
He had never thought much about Lataupe. Lataupe 
was hideous ; he had been a smuggler; he had gone about 
grinning, winking, making noises with his mouth. That 
was all the boy had ever noticed. 

He knew now that Lataupe was vile. The life of 
the dwarf had been spared by the marquis, whom Lataupe 
had betrayed. It was, indeed—as Lataupe himself had 
said—a bargain. And the hunchback of St. Antoine had 
got the best of it. And yet, consider the tragedy, the irony 
of it all! The life of one so grand and noble to be sold for 
silver by a goblin, a deformed and grinning fiend ! 


If the marquis perished, La Vendée—it was said—was | 


doomed; for he alone understood the war of the woods. 
On the one hand, the marquis—on the other, Timardier ; 
the one speaking of Honour—the other, of Liberty ; both 
convinced, both implacable, relentless—even with them- 
selves. 

Who could say ‘which of the two was right ? Henri 
believed, as he paced his prison, that both were right. 
Hitherto, it had never occurred to him that political opinions 
depended mainly upon point of view. He-had seen the 
Revolution from St. Antoine; the marquis had seen it 
from Versailles and the Chateau de Jallais. 

Henri had known the meaning of abject poverty; he 
. had seen little children die for want of bread. He had 
never had any doubt that these wrongs cried out for 
vengeance. He had beheld the first flame of the Revolution 
spring forth in the gardens of the Palais Royal, when 
Camille Desmoulins—whose days were already numbered 
—cried, *‘ Citizens, to arms !" And yet, my lord marquis 
had another tale to tell. He had spoken to Henri, his son, 
at the dawning of the day ; and in the same quiet tones, 
in which irony was touched with a subtle humour, he had 
addressed even Timardier, his accuser and his judge. 

The marquis was more than Henri’s father. He had 
been the boy's hero since that fateful morning when tho 
‘Tuileries was sacked, one from whom Henri felt that ho 
would be proud to take the whole tenor of his life. Hero 


. his truss of straw. His mind was untroubled ; 


. * But we will not speak of that. 
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was & man who could be at once stern and kindly, merciless 
and tender. Est i 

These were inexorable and tragic days; there was war 
and civil war and revolution—a very Dance of Death. 
The guillotine, grapeshot, the cannon-ball and buliet— 
all claimed their victims by the thousand. -One must 
either stand aside or be swept into the vortex. There wer: 
cowards who loved comfort more. than they cherish-i 
their convictions. There were others to whom ideal: 
meant everything; life nothing, without ideals. Oi 
such were the marquis and Timardier. : 

There was this difference between them. The oli 
aristocrat was one whose appearance and demeanour 
engaged admiration and affection; he was handsome, 
proud ; there was a certain grandeur about him. 

. Timardier was one who neither shaved nor washed 
with regularity. A gaunt, gloomy and forbidding man, 
whom little children feared, ceasing to play and gapinz 
at him in silence when Timardier passed them in the 
streets. 

From time to time, Henri paused before the window. 
The moon was already risen; but it was visible only 
now and again behind a bank of clouds, driving in from 
the west across the sea. 

. There were no stars. The camp-fires of the soldier: 
burned brightly in the square. Tho guillotine arose darker 
than the darkness, a grim and patient spectre. 

What like was it to die? That was a question that onl; 
Death itself could answer. All that concerned Henri wes 
the act of dying. He was determined to conduct himse.i 
upon the scaffold in a manner that would be worthy 
of his father. 

He drank deeply of the water in the jug, broke off ani 
ate a crust of bread. And then he lay down to sleep upon 
and yet 
he dreamed that once again he ran bare of foot in tle 
mean streets of Paris. 

He awakened with a start and, sitting up, passed a hand 
across his eyes. He believed that he had heard the shutting 
of & door. He looked up—and beheld Timardier. 

. ** Mon enfant." - ; 

“My master." 

“Thou wert dreaming ? " 

“Of the days before I knew thee, to whom I owe so 
much." .— -. ^ i 

‘To whom you owe your death," Timardier answered, 
very quietly. : 

. Henri rose to his feet. He took Timardier by & han. 
He kissed that claw-fike hand, with dirty nails and ink- 
stained fingers. 

“I have merited my fate, my master," he replied. 
Why art thou here ? " 

“ I have come, my child," said Timardier, ‘‘ to bid thee 
farewell; for my heart is breaking." 

“Oh, my master!" sobbed the boy. ''For me it is 
easy ! It is not difficult to die. For thee, it is terrible. 
You have told me often I have helped you in the past. I 
can help you no longer when I am gone.” 

Timardier seated himself by the side of Henri upon 
the straw. He drew up his knees, and folded his hands 
around them. He did not look at the boy. He liítei 
his eyes, and regarded the lantern that was suspend: d 
from the ceiling. 

"Of these things, my child, we know nothing," he 
observed. “I am not one of those who regard death as 
eternal sleep. I have listened to the fooleries of Clootz 
and Chaumette, who say there is no God, that men shoul.i 
worship Reason. Wo have not to die, to find ourselves 
confronted by infinity. Eternity envelops us; the stars 
are endless; the world is eternal. How can one reason 
concerning eternity ? The infinity of God transcends the 
limits of human wisdom. We know little of life; we 
know nothing of death. It may be that in death ycu 
wil] aid me, as I will always love you.” 

“ Why didst thou take me to thy heart," asked Henri, 
“that day, when the Bastille was taken ?” 
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“It was thou who saved my life," Timardier replied. 
* [t is I who now send thee to the grave." 

Henri, looking at Timardier, saw that great tear-drops 
were streaming from his eyes. They were seated quite 
close together. The boy touched Timardier's arm. 

"Do not grieve, my master,” he said. ‘Justice 
must run its course. How often have you said to me 
that the edicts of the Committee are inviolable ? How 
often have you declared that it is the policy of the Con- 
vention to strike terror into the hearts of its enemies ? 
The proscribed must perish. ] realise that threats un- 
fulfilled are a sign of weakness. For all that, my master, 
I begin to doubt. What my father has said is true: 
Terror is not Fraternity ; severity is not Justice." 

** You cannot build a strong tower upon ruined founda- 
tions," answered Timardier. ''Everything that exists 
that is rotten must be destroyed, that the future may be 
assured. The present time is but 
@ phase. It will pass. We do 
no more than clear the site 
upon which we would build a 
fair house Many noble trees 
must bo cut down. Thou thy- 
self, my poor child, art destined 
to be à martyr—and I, too. 
This is pitiful; but it is 
inevitable. The purest aims, 
the loftiest aspirations, entail 
great sacrifices. There is no 
such thing as clemency in 
Nature. Everywhere is growth, 
progress, advancement, accoin- 
panied by destruction and deoay. 
Decay is not always gradual, 
as in the silting-up of rivers, 
the wearing-down of the hills. . 
There are cyclones, tornadoes, 
avalanches, earthquakes. This 
year of 1793 is a year of cyclono. 
It will be followed by an anti- 
cyclone. The human heart 
beats and rests, and beats again ; 
rain and sunshine; night and 
day. The tides ebb and flow. ie 
The tragedy of to-day heralds ^ i 
the joy of to-morrow. We must 
suffer that others who come 
after us may be happy and free. 
Thou and I, mon enfant, are 
among the martyrs of man- 
kind." 

"'Then, why weep, 
master ? " | 

* Because a clear conscience is 
one thing, and & broken heart is 
another. I have done my duty, 
but I have made my soul a 
desert." 

Timardier rose to his feet. 

“I can speak no more," he 
added. *'' What need of words, my 
son? My heart goes with thee—to the scaffold.” 

He embraced the boy. 

“You will not be there yourself !" said Henri, 
looking anxiously into Timardier’s face which was 
green in the light, of the lantern. 

-Timardier shook his head. 

"No, my child," he answered. “I have left 
the necessary arrangements to Cardoux. I leave 
thee now, never in this life to speak with thee 
again. Adieu." 

Quite suddenly he vanished from the 
Almost roughly he had thrown Henri aside. He 
went out with his face buried in both hands The 
door slammed behind him; ‘the key turned in the 
lock. l x . 
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Henri was again alone. He heard the footsteps of the 
sentry, who marched backwards and forwards from the 
window to the door, from the door to the window. He 
was overcome by a feeling of weakness caused by the 
great sympathy he felt for Timardier. Once again he 
lay down upon the straw. 

No suffering could be greater. As the miserable man 
himself bad said, henceforward his soul must be a desert. 
Whither had Idealism, Conscience, Justice led him ? Into 
the depths of human desolation and despair. 

The boy did not weep. He sat for a long time trying 
to think. He was sorry for Timardier and for his father. 
He was not sorry for himself. He believed that he under- 
stood both Timardier and his father, who could never 
understand one another. 

The Revolution was, indeed, & cyclone—a great flood 
that swept everything before it. In that flood they were 
all so many helpless, 
struggling beings who 
knew themselves to be 
lost. 
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“ He sprang to his feet, and saw that the door 
of his prison had been opened wide. Before 
him stood the marquis.” (Sce page 292.) 
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. It was sheer fatigue that, at last, compelled him to fall 
asleep again. He had had little sleep during the last 
forty-eight hours. Soon, day would be dawning—and 
then, Death. He slumbered soundly, and now dream- 
lessly. 
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He was awakened by the sound of a key turning in the 
lock. He sprang to his feet, and saw that the door of his 
prison had been opened wide. 

Before him, in the full light of the lantern, stood th 
marquis. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HOW THE MARQUIS GREETED AN OLD FRIEND, 


HAT morning it was known 
at le May that the marquis 
had not returned. Word had 
come to the Royalist camp 
that it was monseigneur 
himself who had sounded 
the tocsin at Trémentines. 
Still, Chant-en-feu, whom the 
marquis had appointed bis 
sezond-in-command, saw no 
occasion to be anxious; 
until soon after mid-day, 
when news was brought that 
the general was in Cholet. 

Here was & serious affair, in very truth. The marquis 
had long made a practice of scouting in person, unattended, 
and as often as not unarmed, spying out the positions of 
the enemy. The old aristocrat was one who knew not 
the meaning of fear. The habitual gambler is ever calm. 
So it was with monseigneur, who gambled with death, 
taking his chance without a tremor, without the flicker 
of an eyclash. 

By two o’clock in the afternoon, the general had not. 
returned. By then, five thousand men. were assembled 
at le May, summoned by the tocsin, obedient to the orders 
they had received from Jean Court-toujours. 

Among these it so happened there was one who had 
talked with Faligan, the charcoal-burner, in the forest. 
It was this man who byought news that, soon after midnight, 
the marquis had disguised himself in a peasant’s jacket 
of goatskin. 

At that, Chant-en-feu made up his mind. He summoned 
Jean Court-toujours, to whom he told his fears ; with the 
result that the long.leggel Jean volunteered forthwith 
to go to Cholet, and there find out the truth. 

The man set forth running towards the south upon the 
road from Beaupréau, and came to the Republican out- 
posts shortly before dark. He was dressed in his peasant’s 
elotbes; he had discarded both the white riband and all 
arms, except a dagger concealed within his vest. 

Unseen, he managed to pass the pickets, gliding through 
long grass like a snake, hastening rapidly from point to 
point, hiding repeatedly and taking his chance when the 
sentries' backs were turned. 

He entered the town at tho very momont when the marquis 
and his son were being led under escort from the tribunal 
to the town-hall. Hoe was astonished to learn from the 
people with whom he talked in the street that the son 
of monscigneur was none other than the famous Jacques 
Sansabri. Wherever tho Representative of the People 
followed the arms of the Republic in La Vendée, there was 
set up the guillotino, and there was established a prison. 
Jean Court-tonjours discovered all he wanted to: he found 
out the very room in which the marquis was confined ; 
he inquired the time of the execution ; he even conversed 
with the prison guards. Then he left the town. 

His escape was a matter of no great difficulty, since 
by then it was quite dark. Ho had an intimate knowledge 
of the country. A quarter-of-an-hour after leaving Cholet, 
he was back in le May, hot, but no more out of breath than 
a greyhound would have been. 

Chant-en-feu listened attentively to the story of Jean 


Court-toujours ; and when this was finished, the blacksmith 
shrugged his great shoulders and remarked : 

‘ Monseigneur must be saved.” 

He summoned a council of war, which was compoel 
of six peasants and a priest, who was Father Bemani. 
Sitting at the table in the room of the ruined house in which 
the marquis himself had interviewed Lataupe, they dr 
cussed what was best to do. 

“The life of our general is imperilled,”’ said Chant-en-fev. 

“ Ho is to be guillotined at daybreak,” said Jean Cout- 
toujours. “ Monseigneur has but a few hours to live." 

“ Unless he is saved," added another. l 

“He must be saved," said a fourth, without emotion. 

At this, all very sagely nodded their heads, muttenn 
in low vcices, as if speaking to themselves, that the marqu 
must be saved. 

They were simple peasants, illiterate, untravelled. Tk 
priest was the only one of their number who could 
and write. Asfortheothers. though they had no knowledg 
of the world, they had the profound wisdom of tho 
whose hearts beat to the rhythm of the earth, who live 
in harmony with Nature. They feared God; they loved 
their lord and master, who was now their general. ; 

“It was the intention of monseigneur to attack Cholet, 
observed Chant-en-feu. 

“Cholet must be attacked to-night,” said Jean Court 
toujours, ‘‘ that our marquis may be rescued.” 

“That is so," said the blacksmith. ‘‘ But, we me 
remember that the Blues hate monscigneur as wolve 


in exchange for that of the marquis. I am of opimo: 
therefore, that we should not be well advised to assaill! 
the town until monseigneur is safe. 
fearing that disaster might befall him, and that the 
prisoner might escape at the eleventh hour, Timarde 
would certainly hurry his victim to the guillotine, or els 
cause monseigneur to be murdered in his cell. It therefor 
behoves us to act with the greatest caution.” 

“Chant-en-feu is in the right," said Father Bemari. 
' The devil's advocate would rather Cholet fell than th 
monseigneur escaped.'' 

“I have a plan,” said the blacksmith. ‘It is a dangt 
ous business ; but what is danger to us, when the life « 
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.dread fire. Timardier would willingly give his own li : 


At the first shot. . 
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our general is at stake ? Jean Court-toujours, you have 


entered the town this very evening. You know your 9: 


about. Could you enter it again, do you think, with thit’ 


men? The night is dark. It will be necessary to pu 
the sentries to the sword in silence. No alarm must 

given. In the army there are men who have been gat 
keepers and poachers, who should be able to accomplish 
this. In the small hours of the morning, few people ** 
likely to be abroad in the streets, where you will pass up" 


your way with arms concealed, You will go straig 


to the town-hall, where the marquis is imprisoned. lo ^ 


will slay the guard &nd take possession of the building. i 
I know that I ask much of you. . 


setting the marquis free. 
Do you think you can do it ? ” 
Jean Court-toujours was silent & moment. . l 
“I cannotsay whether or not I will succeed,” he answerel: 
“but I will do my best, because I see quite plainly dw: 
in no other way can monseigneur be rescued.” l 
“Good,” said Chant-en-fou. ‘‘ There will be no diffieul^ 
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about finding volunteers to accompany you, once it is 
known that our marquis is under sentence of death." 

** If the Marquis de Savenay dies," said Father Bernard, 
** La Vendée is lost." 

“ Ho shall not die," said Jean Court-toujours. 

“That is well spoken," said Chant-en-feu. ‘I would 
that I myself could accompany you, but that is not pos- 
sible, since I find mvself in command of the army whilst 
monseigneur is absent. As soon as you have departed 
upon your mission, I myself follow you at the head of 
every man we can muster. I shall give you ten minutes 
to reach the town-hall and capture it. Then we attack 
by the way you have prepared for us. We will fall upon 
the town like a thunderbolt. Our onslaught will be 
irresistible, because the army will go forth to save monseig- 
neur or perish to a man.” 

This was the strategy 
of Chant-en-feu, one 
who all his life had 
wielded his blacksmith’s 
hammer at his forge in 
the village of Chemillé. 

Even then, though he 
found himself in com- 
mand of five thousand 
peasant soldiers, ready 
to follow whither he 
would lead,he was wear- 
ing his leathern apron. 

Such was the age. 
Men of lowly origin 
achieved greatness, 
both as statesmen 'and 
as generals. 

The council of war 
dispersed. Jean Court- 
toujours selected his 
party. Chant-en-feu 
&ddressed the army, 
telling his men that the 
marquis had been 
sentenced to death by 
therevolutionary 
authorities in Cholet. 
He had the voice of 
Jove. In personal ap- 
pearance, he resembled 
the Hercules of the 
bas-relief in the Vati- 
can, who seizes by the 
horns the Cretan bull. 

When the truth was 
made known to the 
assembled peasants, a 
great shout was lifted 
of “Vive monseigneur!” ‘Then, amidst the ruined 
houses of the village of le May, divine service was held; 
for the simple peasants of La Vendée did not go 
forth to battle without first receiving the benediction 
of their priests. In the darkness, the Royalist army 
set forth upon the line-of-march to Cholet. Silence 
was maintained by order of Chant-en-feu. Jean Court- 
toujours and his comrades had gone forward in advance. 

The work of that still morning was the stealthy work of 
the knife. The street-bred sans-culottes could not interpret 
strange sounds that issued from the darkness. Owls 
hooted, foxes barked, cocks crowed in the distance—the 
peasants thus signalled to one another. Men crept unseen 
amid the thickets, with naked swords in their teeth. The 
Republican outpost-line was rushed, swiftly and in silence. 
No alarm was given. Jean Court-toujours carved for him- 
self and those who followed him a blood-stained pathway 
into Cholet. | 

This, some called Chouanerie ; others, War. The men 
who did these things had received the benediction of their 
priests. That is why La Vendée may be compared only 
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to the wars.of the Dutch Republic and the Spanish In- 
quisition. La Vendée has & page of her own in History— 
a terrible page. se 

Chant-en-feu, when his army had gained the crestline 
of the hills that overlooked the town, called a halt, to rest 
his men before the attack, and to give Jean Court-toujours - 
time to gain the town-hall. 

As for that, five peasants, when day was breaking, 
strolled into the market-place. They appeared to he 
workmen going to work and in no haste to begin. Some 
score of others lay hidden in a side street near at hand, 
awaiting the signal to advance. 

Two sentries were on duty, pacing with quick steps—for 
the morning was cold. The five workmen approached, 
talking, as labourers will, of the price of drink. In 
the centre of the square the great scaffold stood forth 

before the first. grey light of dawn. 

The church clock struck four. And whilst: 
the clock was striking, two honest patriots, 
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* The loss sustained by the Republicans was terrible." 
(See page 295.) 


who had marched from Paris in the cause of Liberty, 
were murdered. 

Jean Court-toujours whistled his signal. In a moment 
he was joined by thirty men, who appeared quite sud. 
denly from out of the darkness, to overwhelm the un. 
suspecting guard. 

The town-hall was taken. Jean Court-toujours snatched 
the keys from the belt of the sergeant in command, who 
lay in his own blood upon the stone floor, stabbed to th: 
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heart by a patriot bayonet captured at the ambuscade in 
the wood of Vihiers. 

Jean Court-toujours placed his men in position to resist 
&n attack, until such time as Chant-en-feu should hasten 
to his rescue. Then he took the bunch of keys, and 
selected that which he thought might fit the door of the 
room in. which the marquis was confined. A moment 
later, he found himself in the presence of monseigneur. 

My lord stood in the middle of the room. Here, too, 


was & horn lantern suspended from the ceiling, the light. 


from which fell full upon his face. There was also a truss 
of straw, & water-jug and a loaf of bread. The marquis 
had not eaten of the bread ; nor did it appear that he had 
lain. down upon the straw. He was in the act of pacing 
up and down the room when Jean Court-toujours opened 
the door and entered. 

The marquis raised his eyebrows. 

* Good morning," he observed. 

The peasant bowed low. He held, in his right hand, a 
` sword that ran with blood. , 

“ Monseigneur," he said. . 

“ My friend," said the marquis, '' I would crack a bottle 
with you, had I aught else to offer but an empty water- 
jug. For it is evident that you have & neighbourly dis- 
position, and I like you well for it.” 
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CHAPTER 


BY THE HAMMER OF CHANT-EN-FEU. 


HOW THE BLUES WERE CRUSHED 


HE assault, headed by the 
blacksmith of Chemillé, was 
in the nature of a charge of 
undisciplined barbarians, heroi- 
cal fanatics who valued life 
as nothing, who yet might on 
a sudden turn in panic. There 
was no attempt at tactics; no 
out-flanking party ; no reserve 
to repulse & counter-attack, 
should the Republicans rally. 
There was neither order of 
battle nor any definite objective. 

It was a case of each man for himself, into the thick of the 

combat, with firelock, pitchfork and scythe. 


The blow fell-like a thunderbolt. The Patriots were 
taken by surprise. They had constructed entrenchments 
here and there about the town ; and they had barely time 
to occupy these before the peasants were upon them, 
firing as they charged. 

For a few minutes only was the issue in ary doubt. The 
horticultural Captain Laborde, with a company of soldiers, 
occupied & redoubt to the north-east of the town, whence, 
in the light of morning, he brought & withering fire to 
bear upon the left flank of the peasant advance. Simul- 
taneously, Timardier's two cannon to the west opened fire 
with grapeshot. For a moment, the Royalist onslaught 
was checked. Those who had headed the attack retired 
some little distance, lifting their forearms before their 
faces as if to screen themselves from the grapeshot that 
descended upon them like hail. Chant-en-feu, hammer 
in hand, continued unattended on his way, his footsteps 
directed towards the extremity of the main street of 
Cholet. 

It was then that Il'ather Bernard appeared in the midst 
of the turmoil and the smoke of battle. He held one 
hand high above his head. The voice of the priest was 
audible between the deafening detonations of the 
cannon. 

"Children of the Bocage,” he cried, “would you 
stand idle here, whilst the life of monseigneur is forfeited ? 
Would you hold back, whilst Chant-en-fou goes forth 
alone to death ? "' | 
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“ My marquis," said the peasant, “I am your servant 
now as always.”  . | 

" My faith, and I am well served, too! Humbly and 
with resignation, I sincerely trust, I awaited those who 
would conduct me to my death. I take it as no smal 
compliment that one of my old comirades-in-arms should 
drop in to see me on so festive an occasion.” 

* Monseigneur," said Jean Court-toujours, ‘I saw you 
this evening, when they conducted you from the tribunal 
I carried the news to Chant-en-feu, who, in a few minutes,at 
the head of the army, will attack the town. I have with 
me thirty men. We are in possession of this building.” 

“I had no reason to expect this," said the marquis. 
"I congratulate you from my heart. Never was a pln 
more cleverly devised or executed with greater promptitude 
and daring." i 

On a sudden, it was as if the old man became alive in 
every fibre of his body. He threw a hand into the ar, 
and snapped a finger and thumb. | 

* In this place," he cried, '* we stand firm as an anri, 
upon which our Citizen Representative Timardier vill 
smitten by the hammer of Chant-en-feu.” 

Even as he said the words, there came a sharp rattle d 
musketry from the northern side of.the town. | 

“The fun begins," said the marquis. 
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XX. 


These words were enough. The tide.turned. No peo 
in tho world are more easily stirred by eloquence than 
the French. Napoleon knew this. So did the leaders 
of the Revolution. A great cry arose:  '' To monseignet! 
Long live the King!" 

Regardless of the musket-balls from the redoubt upon 
the left, the grapeshot from the right, as one man t 
peasants charged again, and swept into the town, burst 
like a flood upon the streets. : 

They were encountered by a small gallant band thst 
issued from the market-place, to be harvested like sickled 
corn to shouts of ‘Vengeance! Vive la Vendée!" ln 
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the midst of the confusion and the press swung unceasing’ ' 


the hammer of the mighty Chant-en-feu, a commander 
who led his men in person like the kings and knights d 


old, a general in a leathern apron, who fought like Hercuks — 


in the skin of the lion of Cithaeron. 


In the meantime, Timardier, determined to put an ad | 


to the marquis without delay, had concentrated all his 
attention upon the capture of the town-hall. He found his 
task, however, not easy to acoomplish, since he had no 
time to bring his cannon into action to blow a breach m 
the walls, and there was no method of taking the ple 
except by way of the windows, in which bristled the shap 
blades of Jean Court-toujours and his men. 

As for monseigneur himself, at the firing of the fir 
shot, possessing himself of the keys, he had sought out 
the room in which Henri was imprisoned. The boy 
been sleeping soundly, though the firing to the north d 
the town may have disturbed his slumbers; since—* 
we know—he sprang to his feet the moment the marque 
entered. 

"My son," said monseigneur, “we might supp 
the age of miracles to be come again. The good Goi 
may save us yet." 

" Save us!” cried the boy. 

"Why, yes. Henri, listen! Muskets to the north 
cannon to the west. When I said the place was doome: 
I was not so greatly in the wrong." 

*" But how are you free, my father?” 

“Ho who has loyal friends may, even in these days 
bear his head upon his shoulders," said the marqu^ 
“ See, Henri, the dawn is here—the dawn that was t° 
guide our footsteps to the scaffold!” 
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And then, the storm burst in the market-place without. 
Timardier, who had not slept that night, fearing that 
disaster was about to befall him, had given orders to the 
commandant to employ every man of his reserve in an 
attack upon the town-hall. 

Danton had challenged the thrones of Europe in these 
immortal words: ‘‘As gage of battle, we hurl at their 
fect the Head of a King." So with Timardier. For 
the moment, the Royalist cause prospered in La Vendée. 
Thouars. had fallen; Saumur was threatened; not even 
Nantes was safe. And now, Cholet was imperilled ; the 
meagre garrison must either fight its way out with fearful 
loss or die, each man at his post. But the day of ven- 
geance would surely come. Soon, the strong arm of the 
Convention would be uplifted ; 

La Vendée would be piteously 

crushed. ` And as a warning P d 

that the hour of retribution f 
was at hand, as a sign and 
signal that the Cause of Liberty 
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could not be tam- 
pered with, Tim- 
ardier would leave 
in Cholet tho head 
of monseigxour. 

He fought, how- 
ever, from the first, 
a losing fight. Had 
he had an hour in 
which to take tho 
place, or had he been 
able to bring his 
artillery into action, 
doubtless his efforts 
would have proved 
successful, But, as 
it was, he had time 
only to launch a 
preliminary attack, 
to test the strength 
of the defence, when 
Chant-en-feu, with - 
his hammer, broke his way into the square. 

And then, the Cause of Liberty was lost. Timardier 
and the commandant withdrew, retiring to the westward 
from the town upon the outskirts of which they were 
joined by Laborde, who had been ousted from the redoubt, 
leaving his cannon in the hands of the victorious peasants. 

The Joss sustained by the Republicans was terrible ; 
and had the Royalists followed up the retreat, according 
to their customary practice, few Patriots would have 
reached the Loire in safety. But the attack had been 
conducted with less regard for discipline than if the 
marquis himself had been in command; and when the 
town was taken, the peasants dispersed to right and left 
to greet old friends among the townsfolk. They had, 
moreover, once again to set eyes upon their honoured 
marquis, who stood presently before them all in his goat- 
skin jacket, upon the platform of the guillotine where, 
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by now, he should have rendered up his life—whilst in 
the square surged a sea of glittering, restless blades, 
and the very hills and surrounding woods echoed their 
loud-voiced '' Vive monseigneur! Long live our marquis 
and our general!" 


It is fear that makes savages of men. The first 


atrocities of the Revolution were committed in Paris 


It was 
He who 


when the enemy was at the gates of France. 
danger that brought forth the Reign of Terror. 
is victorious, can afford to be merciful. 

It seemed now that La Vendée was saved. There was 
no Republican force on the south bank of the Loire. In 
small detached parties the Blues fled to Nantes in panic 
haste, whither rode Timardier upon his mule. Beyond 
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unceasingly the hammer of the mighty Chant-en-feu.” 
(See page 294.) 


doubt, few of them would have gained security had not 
the main Royalist army been to the east, under Bonchamps 
and de Lescure, before the walls of Saumur. 

That night was Cholet mad. The men of monscigneur 
followed the example of the victors of Thouars; they 
shaved the heads of their prisoners—and set them free. 

In place of the tricolour, the white flag, with the em- 
broidered fleur-de-lis flew now above the town. And in 
the market-place they set to work with axe and hatchet 
to destroy the guillotine. Of all this wood they made a 
monstrous bonfire; and when the flames were leaping 
high into the air, they joined hands, and danced and sang 
as if the remnants of the grim weapon of the Revolution 
were nothing but & Maypole. 

This scene was witnessed by two who stood together 
upon the steps of the town-hall—the Marquis de Savenay 
and Henri. 
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“These are my children," tbe old man whispercd ; 
* even 8s thou art thy mother's son." 

The boy looked into his father's face. He found thore 
the expression of one who is divinely happy. There was 
a new light in these stern, grey eyes; the thin lips were 
slightly parted; the hard lines about his mouth, that 
had imparted to his countenance a suggestion of cynical 
severity, had softened to contentment. 


* Henceforward," said Henri, “ my place is at thy side.” 


“ I ask for nothing else," the marquis answered. “And 
yet, Henri, this is not the end. The Bocage is at war 
with France, until men gain their sanity. For myself, I 
do not despair. The mouse can free tho lion. The ivy 
kills the oak." i 

‘* My father," said Henri, ‘‘ I suppose I grow old before 
my time. That may be because I live in such troublous 
times, and have had to fend for myself so long as I can 
remember. In the eyes of these people, who now. dance 
and sing, the Revolution is all wrong. But, in my child- 
hood, I remember poverty and misery among the very 
poqr of Paris, the like of which you havo never known. 
There was neither justice then nor frecdom." 


“That may be so," said the marquis. “I can well 
believe it. France needed a man who was at once strong 
and just and patient— qualities seldom to be found 
together. Mirabeau was' in the right, because he loved 
liberty. He was in the wrong, because he was impetuous 
and selfish. He it was who set this great, unholy force 
in motion. He was succeeded by others more headstrorg 
than himself. Blood was shed, at first, because it was 
considered necessary to slay one's enemies. Blood is 
shed to-day from force of habit. No man is allowed to 
hold a contrary opinion to those who have possession 
of the reins of power. A system of Terror is established, 
tho like of which the world has never seen. If those who 


are responsible for this state of affairs aro not soon 
destroyed, tho glories.of Franco are ended.  - i 

“ We have becn mereiful to-day; but it is quite plain 
that you cannot combat Terror by means of clemency. 
The majority of the people in the country are lukewam; 
they have not the courage of their opinions. But, sooner 
or later, these tremblers will have to join one side or the 
other.. We must guard against it, lest they say to one 
another, ‘Come, let us be Patriots, for, if the Revolution 
fails, we will be pardoned ; otherwise, they will certainly 
cut off our heads.’ ” 

“ And yet, fathor," said Henri, after a pause, '' I cannot 
prove myself a turncoat. I cannot fight against those 
whom I have called my friends.” " 

' I do not ask thee to," replied the marquis. “Thou 
art my son. I would not have thee a traitor even to s% 
poor a cause as this butchers’ holiday. But, remain with 
me, dear Henri, for the remaining days of my life—a few 
weeks, perhaps." | 

"I will not leave thee," said the boy. 

- The old man took his son's hand and smiled. 

“Well said," he answered. ''For all these years | 
have been alone; and I think that not a day has passed 
when I have not thought of the little child I lost. [have 
seen my country devastated, my sovereign and my friends 
assassinated, the house of my fathers plundered; and 
yet, all this do I gladly suffer, since, at last, I have four 
my son." 

Hand in hand, they stood before the blazing, roanng 
fire, each proud of the other, their hearts filled with 
gladness. | | 

And as the flames died down, & wondrous sky of star 
was masked, as on tho night before, by a great storm- 
cloud, driving inland from the sea, to cast the blacknes 
of its shadow upon La Vendée. It was the shadow that 
deseends upon the doomed. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


OF THE MAN WITH THE TWITCHING FACE. 
shop in the Rue St. Honoré, the Representative Timardier 


=——S [ROUGHOUT the spring of 
'93, the cause of La Vendée 
prospered. There followed a 
summer of incessant strife, 
when the Royal and Catholic 
Armies, crossing the Loire, 
carried the White Cockade 
into Brittany, when even 
Kellermann, the hero of the 
Tenth of August, at the head 
of his " German Legion " 
could not quell the revolt. 

Then came the winter of 
dexolation and defeat. The 
invincible garrison of Mayence swept the forests from 
Saumur to the sea; and the Royalist cause was lost. 

Robespierre was by then sole master of France.. Marat, 
sinitten by the knife of Charlotte Corday, had breathed 
his last. The Reign of Terror was reaching its height. 
The Girondists were no more. The day of the moderate 
man was past. Even wholec-hearted Republicans, like 
Camille Desmoulins and Danton, who had done more 
than anyone else to bring about the Revolution, were 
doomed, since they dared to think that of bloodshed there 
had been enough. 

Robespierre had, at last, got himself elected to the 
Committee. Tho Jacobin Club followed him to à man ; 
and through the Jacobins, ho controlled the Commune 
and to sorme extent the Convention. Louis the Sixteenth 
himself had never had a tenth of the power that now 
rested in the hands of this sickly fop, who had been formerly 
an obscure attorney in a northern provincial town. 

To Maximilien Robespierre, seated with powdered hair 
7 fore his papers, in a room over the cabinet-maker’s 


wended his way. 

It was tho same Timardier who nine months before had 
been ousted from Cholet by the *'brigands." A gaunt 
gaost; his eyes black-rimmed ; his complexion, the dirt- 
green of one who ate little and digested less—and yet 
one of the men that counted, with a voice that could stil 
thunder in the Commune or the Club of the Cordeliers; 
& voice, raised seldom but to declare that there was no 
security for the Republic or France save that which was 
guaranteed by the Guillotine. 

Tho man was mad—no more sano than the times ho had 
lived to see, that he for one had been instrumental in 
bringing about. No one in these days but a madman was 


able at once to take part in public affairs and carry hi 


head upon his shoulders. And yet, there were those who 
overstepped the mark: Hébert and Chaumette, and they 
who raved of no god but Reason—+these went their way 
to the scaffold, whilst Robespierre was pleased to adom 
his head with feathers, to carry in his hands flowers and 
ears of corn, posing as the elect Prophet of the Supreme 
Being who was brought back to France by edict. Madness: 

This Robespierre was inhuman. He had neither the 
virtues nor the vices of humanity. He was without 
sentiment or pity. He had no passion, but pride. ln 
asmuch as he was without avarice, he was honest. But 
he was responsible for atrocities at which he pretended to 
shudder, and he would, in his own interests, readily betray 
his friends; in which he was worse than dishonest. In 
times of danger he would hide. When the danger was 
over, he would come forth into the daylight, claiming the 
credit for what had happened. 

And yet, he is one of the Titanic figures of all History. 
He is also one of the most contemptible characters that 
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ever lived. He is almost the only great man the world 


, has ever seen —great, in the sense that he achieved almost 


unlimited power and influenced & decade that was an 
epoch—whose greatness depended solely upon negative 
qualities. 

He sat in his chair in his room in the Rue St. Honoré. 
He was extraordinarily industrious. But he had not 
the energy of Danton. We imagine that Robespierre 
went to bed early and slept well; that Danton seldom went 
to bed, and that his conscience did not permit him to 
sleep, when he did. This, however, is mere conjecture. 

* You wish to see me, Robespierre ?”’ said Timardier, 
as he entered. 

“ Pray be seated, citizen." 

It was growing dark ; it was about four in the afternoon. 
There were two or three candles in the room. Robespierre 
was scrupulously clean ; Timardier was exceedingly dirty. 

In personal appearance these two men were quite 
different. Timardier was tall, with pronounced, angular 
features. Robespierre was short in stature; his com- 
plexion was very pale; he had a pointed nose, and a 
receding forehead. In his large, somewhat bulbous, eyes 
there was something indescribably horrible; and he was 
afflicted with a peculiar nervous disease which caused bis 
face to twitch repeatedly, making it quite impossible for 
him to smile. . He wore a light. blue coat with brass buttons, 
a high cravat, nankeen breeches, and shoes with silver 
buckles. 

" I wish to speak to you, Timardier, 
La Vendée." 

Timardier said nothing. He 
sighed. 

He was a man who had drunk 
of the cup of bitterness to the 
very dregs. Formerly, he had 
been miserable, because it was 
not within him to be happy. 
He had now learned what it 
meant to love a fellow human 
being. He had always been 
capable of great affection ; and 
for that reason, and because he 
was introspective, and knew 
little of life, he could be in- 
tensely jealous. 

Ho know what had happened 
to Jacques Sansabri—he could 
never think of the boy by any 
other name. He knew that 
father and son were now united ; 
that wherever the old mar was 
to be found, there also was the 
boy. 

Timardier had learned also 
that Henri de Savenay no longer 
took any part in the fighting. 
For that he was thankful, 
though his jealousy was not 
diminished. He could not 
understand how it was that 
anyone should prefer his own 
father whom he did not know, 
to one from whom he had re- 
ceived innumerable benefits, 
who had been his sole companion 
during the most impressionable 
years of boyhood. | 

It is true that Timardier had 
himself sentenced Henri de 
Savenay to death. In so doing, 
he had proved himself capable 
of supreme renunciation, of sacrificing even his own soul 
vpon the altar of Duty. It was as if thereby the love he 
bore the boy had become somethin g even more sacred. Ho 
realised now the tragedy of his loss, and was consumed by 
jealousy, because he believed in his blindness that the 
love of no one—not even of a father—could exceed his own. 
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“ Robespierre’ s cheek twitched. 
is all but extinguished,’ he observ 


He seated himself in a chair, folded his arms, and looked 
at Robespierre. 

“La Vendée is the one great tragedy of all my life,” 
he said. 

“It is the tragedy of France," said Robespierre. 

“ In the Bocage, I have left my heart.” 

“ Citizen, you should have no heart to lose. I am about 
to send you back to La Vendée. There you will not 
search for this heart of yours. I am fully sensible of the 
services you have rendered to the Republic in the pest: 
You will continue to fulfil your duty." 

Robespierre’s cheek twitched. He spoke without anima- 
tion. He got to his feet, and spread out a large map upon 
the table, smoothing it with his pale, effeminate hands. 
He was very stiff in all his move- 
ments. His figure suggested a 


ramrod. 
“The conflagration is all but 
extinguished,” 
he observed; 
“but the fire / 


smoulders,and 
might again be 
fanned into 
flames. Itmust x 
be stamped m. 
out. The Coin- p 
mittee has in- 
stituted a war 
of extermina- 
tion." 
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“Where am I to go?” Timardier asked. 

“To the scene of your former activities. You return 
to the Bocage. Open resistance is at an end. Large 
armies will never dare to take the field again. The 
majority of the brigand generals are dead. Cathelineau 
fell before Nantes. Bonchamps, d'Elbée and de Lescure 
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were all mortally wounded in the affair of Cholet. Laroche- 
jacquelin is also slain. The enemy have no longer any 
cannon. They cannot lay siege to towns. But the War 
of the Woods continues. Charette has sought safety in 
tho Island of Noirmoutier. South of the Loire, in the 
Bocage, the brigand, de Savenay, still holds his own. 
He and Charette are the last of the rebel chiefs." 

‘They must die," said Timardier. 

"Of that, citizen, there is no doubt. They can be 
destroyed as one burns out a wasp’s nest. You will 
return to your cld headquarters in Cholet, which is once 
aguin in our hands. You will see that the directions of 
'the Committee of Public Safety are carried out to the 
letter. The country is to be laid waste, utterly. The 
villages are to be demolished—-the torch to the thatch, 
the crowbar to the wall. The herds of cattle and tho 
flocks of sheep are to be driven into the towns, so that 
the peasants have no food.. When possible, even tho 
forests are to be set on fire. Everything is to be destroyed. 
These methods will soon bring them to their senses.” 

Timardier shook bis head. 

* De Suvenay will never surrender,” 

“He will be slain," sud Robespierre. 
possession of extremely valuable information. It is to 
give you this information that I have sent for you. In 
the Forest of Jallais, there is an underground labyrinth of 
vaults and tunnels, which the peasants call the * Black 
Snake.’ Here it is that de Savenay has established his 
headquarters ; thence ho issues his orders. Immediately 
you get to Cholet, you will take steps to see that this 
place is surrounded and attaeked, that the arch- brigend 
and everyone of those with him who survives the 
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combat, may be conducted to the guillotine. I have sent 
for you because the mission is of extreme importance. 
There is no time to waste, becauso we have learned that 
de Savenay himself is in communication with the English, 
whose frigates are cruising off the coast, between Belle 
Isle and the Sab!es d'Olonne." 

“The English intend to land ?" Timardier asked. 

** It is possible," said Robespierre, ‘‘ though they have 
lost their chance. They should have done so when the 
poasant army threatened Nantes.” 

The conversation continued for some twenty minutes. 
Robespierre gave Timardier his written instructions. He 
pointed out upon the map the approximate position of 
the ‘ Black Snake," and the points upon the seaboard 
where the English would find facilities for landing. Finally, 
Timardier rose to depart. He and Robespierre shook 


hands. 
“I know that we can trust you, citizen," said 
Robespierre. ''I had a report from the Representative 


at Saumur, who was there with the brigade of Santerre, 
of what happened at Cholet in the spring." 

Timardier frowned. 

“ T serve the Republie, he answered. 
myself." 

The cheek of Robespierre was twitching. 

“ With me it is the same," he remarked. ‘SI have 
denounced my colleagues. Why? Some, because thev 
were lukewarm and morciful; others, because they 
shamed tho Republic by the magnitude of their excesses. 
How long shall I myself be permitted to survive ! ?? 

Thoyv parted. Nine months afterwards, Robespierre 
himself was guillotined. 


“I do not serve 
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“Cat and Mouse" Puzzle. | 


More Amusement for Winter Evenings. 


By 


HE latest addition to my hoard of puzzles is a real novelty ; 

at any rate, I have seen nothing like it before, and 

although it, seems so very simple to solve, the little 

" mouse " is really most tantalising and always seems 
to be able to slip out of the clutches of its pursuer. 

Of course, if one endeavours to entice the mouse into the 
cat’s mouth there is nothing in my puzzle, but whoever heard 
of a mouse who was (please note I use the past tense) so self- 
sacrificing as to offer himself as a dinner ? No, the cat must 
chase the mouse, and although both are nimble of foot, our 
little rodent is “streets ahead” of pussy, as the Americans 
picturesquely say. 

In this puzzle there is only one 
layer. The frame, or outer circle, 
is formed of cardboard tube, which 
can be easily obtained in long 
lengths from any good stationery 
shop. ‘The bas» is another piece 
of cardboard, about l in. thick, cut 
to fit inside the tube, and into 
which it 18 eventually glued. Above 
the tube we have a circle of glass, 
nicely bevelled if you like. Your 
local clock and watch repairer will 
most probably have a piece tho 
size you, require, but if not, any 
zlazier will cut a circle for a few 
pence. Failing glass, you can use 
mica or sheet celluloid, but the 
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result is not quite so artistic. 
Seccotine or Croid liquid glue 
should be used for sticking tho 


cardboard bottom, but for tho 


FIG 1. 
View From AGSVE.,) 
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glass you will find shellac flakes dissolved in methylated spirit 
more satisfactory. 

Now before the circular base is fixed | in position we have to 
do a lot of pin-sticking, and the best way is to start in the centre 
and work outwards, In my first sketch you wil see a whole 
army of dots, each of which represents a pin, and in sketch 


No. 2, which shows the puzzle as it would appear f cat across, 


on the line X—Y, another regiment of pins is lined up. Here 
I have shown the pins which actua!ly stand on the section line 
with visible points. The remainder are at the rear, the more 


heavily marked ones representing the pins at the sharp angles 
of our mous?-run. 


A glance at the mouse run will 
show how the cat and mouse can 
slide along in the avenues formed 
by the pins, but here and there are 
smaller openings, through which 
only the mous» can pass. Mr 
Puss must, therefore, either stay 
snifling at the hole or retrace her 
steps. 

All my pins are shown clos.ly 
placed, but this is to clearly detine 
the avenues. With a little care all 
the pins can be spaced so far apart 
that, except where necessary, the 
mous) cannot quite go between 
them. The sanctuary holes can be 
just large enough, and then it will 
not be an easy matter to ascertain 
where the mouse may _escape. 
There is one objection to the open- 
spaced pins; Mrs. Puss is liable 
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THE "CAT AND MOUSE" PUZZLE 


to get a “paw” or corner caught up now and then, but 
this, of course, is all the more exciting. 

Every part of every avenue must be large enough to allow the 
cat to pass, and you will notice that at every curve (except one 
at the bottom) a generous radius is provided. Now on the left- 
hand side of the centre piece at the bottom (that sounds com- 
plicated, does it not ?) we have one awkward corner, and here 
there is quite a large open space. If we roll the mouse to this 
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Sacrion Tao! une X—Y. 


corner we can bring pussy along behind, manœuvre her into 
position and—there is no mouse, for the cut is arranzed to 
swallow her prey ! 

So much for the puzzle. "The mouse is merely a steel ball — 
from the cycle shop. The cat is more complicated. For this 
we want a little piece of brass or steel tube with a bore just 
large enough for the ball to roll in easily. 

Fig. 3 shows the arrangement. The lower sketch illustrates 
the method of rounding off both ends of our tube in order that. 
the cat may easily negotiate the bends in the puzzle. Then at 
one end of the tube is fixed a little dise (shellac will stick it) 
so that the ball may be held in the cat once it is swallowed. 
A glance at the upper sketch will show how the base of the cat 
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is filed away, thus forming a f}-shaped piece, and no more a 
tube. This done we have finished. unless you want to paint on 
whiskers and a tail ! 

Before finally sealing up the puzzle try the pair in their runs, 
making sure both will perform their several functions, and then 
close it up and hand the puzzle over to your friend. 

The cat will dart away after her prey, but with a rush the 
mouse has departed, and round we go again. Backwards and 
forwards, round and round, the mouse seems always to be able 
to give his pursuer the slip, and unless you give away the secret 
it will probably be a long time before Mrs. Puss succeeds in 
getting her dinner ! 

My sketches are all drawn to scale, so you can make your 
puzzle as large or as small as you wish. A ball of À in. diameter 
will do nicely for a 3-in. diameter puzzle, and then the avenues 


should be 2 in. wide. 
of 1-in. bore pipe. of 
thickness, should be 
andthe hole slightly 


Eno View. 


For this size a piece 
" heavy gauge " or 
procured forthe cat, 
enlarged to take 


the ball. With two cats in the puzzle 
the game is more exciting still, but 
it is hardly fair to the poor mouse, for 
he does not stund Pran. much chance, poor 
thing! Perhaps the most difficult 
way of all would be to introduce 
two mice, for the FIG 3 , cat that could hold 
one while catching Tre Cat. the other would be 


a masterpiece. 

Then, to finish your puzzle off, you can paint the cardboard 
inside and out. For the inside I recommend shellac varnish, 
as used to stick the glass, for, unlike sore paints and varnishes, 
it does not become * tacky ” in damp weather, 


A Memory. 


By JOHN LEA. 


HE sun was slowly setting. and the shadow of the hill 
Was thrown across a meadow where the boys were 
playing still, 
And through the dusk of twilight 1 could hear the far 
refrain ; 
'" One run to win; and the daylight is fast upcn the wane ! 
Play up! Play up! Don't dawdle! Now, fielder, pitch it in! 
The night is close upon us, but we've one more run to win ! 


A mystie spell was weaving, and the dusk that round me luy 
Changed to the closing shadows of a far-off summer day, 

And the distant, breathless voices were the echoes of a team 
Who played a game long ended, in the twilight of my dream, 


I thought once more of Charlie, and the zest he used to show ; 
Honest and true to all things, in the days of long ago. 

No trivial whim would move him to a languid disregard 

Of tasks that lay before him, which for others seemed too hard. 
And when he found some purpose with a worthy end in view, 

A never-failing ardour was the strength that helped him through. 
I see his bright smile shining, when he'd tell me, half in fun : 
“I’m knocking up the scoring, and the job is nearly done ! 
But the wickets fall like winking, and to shirk would now be sin. 
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Look here, you jolly bounder, I've one more run to win! 


When school at last had ended, and the world before him lay, 
We knew that Charlie's progress was as certain as the day, 
And project—labour— triumph —in their just rotation came. 
Because, with stainless conscience, he would always play the 


ame. 
E * * * * * 


Where the pearly spray is broken from the long Pacific wave, 
Beneath a grove of palm-trees, I recall a lonely grave; 
A resting-place from labour ; bourne of hope, and purpose fuir ; 
For all I lost in Charlie was one day buried there. 


Companions in our schooldays, T remember now with pride 
That, facing life and turmoil, we faced them side by side. 

He, strong with cheerful courage ; overcoming all our trials ; 
And if my hope grew feeble, it was strengthened by his smiles. 


Afar our duties led us, and beneath Samoan skies 

‘Twas mine to see life's vigour fade from his laughing eyes. 

He knew the call was coming, but forever brave and true, 

His spirit kept the measure that the failing heart once knew. 

And when the end was nearing: * Old man," I hear him say, 

** So this is the final innings, and I am the last to play, 

Down from the old pavilion " (with a gleam of boyish fun) 

“I’m going again in fancy. D'you think I'll make a run ? 

Whatever the chance that waits me, is it overmuch to claim 

That through the who'e short season I've tried to play the game ? 

The slacker's idle fooling, and the cheat's fictitious score, 

Were stunts I never aimed at. Did ] fail in many more ? 

Say ' Yes. There's no deceiving, and the conscience makes it 
plain 

That the past would be much better if we had it all again. 

But I'm here once more at the wicket. "There's another run to 
make, 

Though the field has grown quite dusky, and I’m only half awake. 

Stoop down, old man, und tell me, will the bowling soon 
begin? . i 

Oh, the daylight fast is waning , , , and the last run... Shall 
I win?" 


He ceased, the tired eyes closing, while the lips were moving still, 
And my saddened thoughts half-murmured: *“ Yes, yes; I 
think you will." 
Then the long night, slowly passing, brought back the eternal sun, 
And I knew that the truc, brave spirit had played the game— 
and won. 
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Boyhood's Dreams. 


HORTICULTURIST. 
HE Royal Horticultur&l Society does not at present 
issue any pamphlet with regard to the adoption of 
Horticulture as a profession. The examinations in 


Horticulture conducted by the Society areas follows : — — 


General Examination, Seniors, for candidates eighteen vears 
of age and over. County Councils, Educational Authorities, 
Training Colleges, ete., send to the Societ y the names and addresses 
of their candidates. Gardeners and students wishing to sit 
for the examinations, who have not attended any particular 
seriea of lectures, must send in their names and addresses. and 
also the name and address of some responsible person willing 
to conduct the examination in accordance with the rules laid 
down, which can be obtained. 

General Examination, Juniors, under eighteen years of age 
on March 1l. Candidates are-expected to possess a gencral 
elementary knowledge of the principles on which Horticultural 
practice is based. A list of these subjects is to be found in the 
syllabus, which may be obtained from the Society's office. 
Stamped and addressed foolscap envelope should be enclosed 
with the request. The syllabus contains a list of books recom- 
mended for study both by semors and juniors. Ask also for 
a list of the Royal Horticultural Society's pamphlets. | 

Teachers’ Examination in School and Cottage Gardening. 
An outline syllabus of the Preliminary Examination is as fol- 
lows :—(1) Principles of class teaching in gardening; correla- 
tion with other subjects of the school course. .(2). Elementary 
Chemistry, Physics and Biology, affecting garden practice, 
plants and their environment. (3) Nature and use of manures. 
(4) Preparation and treatment of soils. (5) Treatment of new 
or neglected gardens. (6) Selection and cultivation of suitable 
vegetables, fruits and flowers. (7) Roof and window-gzardening. 
(8) Causes of disease in plants; recognition and treatment 
of the more serious destructive pests. Evidence is required that 
a candidate has done practical garden work. 

Honours Examination. Candidates for Honours must 
have previously passed the Preliminary Examination, or have 
obtained a “` Pass with Distinction" or " With Credit" in 
the Gardening Examination of the Board of Education for 
Teachers in Training; or have passed the Teachers’ Examina- 
tion in Rural Science (including School Gardening) of the 
Department of Agriculture for Ireland. i 

The Examination will include :— . 

(1) An advanced paper on the General Principles of 
Horticulture. | — S 
(2) A paper on only one of the following sections :— 
Sev. (a) General Horticulture as applicable to 
l School and Cottage Gardens. 
.» (b) Fruit-growing in the Open. 
» (c) Vegetable-growing in the Open or with 
only the most simple protective aids. 
. ^ (d) Diseases and Pests. 
(3) Tests in practical garden work under Supervising 
Examiners. 
(4) A viva voce Examination at the discretion of the 
Examiners. 

A scholarship of £25 a year for two years is offered. to be 

&wurded m alternate years on the resultsof the General Examina- 


* When I 
Leave School?" 


(In this new feature articles will appear 
month by month giving particulars of 
various professions and businesses, etc. 
offering suitable careers to boys.) 
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tion, to the student who shall pass highest, if he is willing to 
accept the conditions as to future study. The Sir James Kuott 
Scholarship of £30 a year for two years is awarded, at the dis- 
cretion of the Council, to a male candidate who has secured à 
First-Class in the General Examination. The Na‘ional Diploma 
in Horticulture is available for both men and women. Al 
candidates must pass a Preliminary Examination, before entering 
for the Final, and must then produce a certificate showing they 
have practised not less than six years regularly in garde 
work. 

The Royal Horticultural Society admits a limited number 
of young men to study in its gardens-at Wsaley, near Ripky. 
Surrey. Approved applicants pay a fee of £3 5s., covering al 
charges for two years, with the exception of books, stationery. 
ctc. Students provide their own board and lodging No wag 
are given. There is laboratory instruction in elementan 
science as applied to Horticulture, together with field work and 
garden instruction. A well-equipped Meteorological Section 
is situated in the garden. Each student has a small plot allotil 
to him, which he may crop as he desires, the work being dor? 
in his spare time. He is required to keep a diary of the work 
done, with full notes. 

All communications as to the above should be addressed to 
the Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Squar, 
Westminster, S.W.l. . 

It may be useful to note that Horticulture is defined as being:— 
“ A definite craft of itself and not a department of Agricultur. 
Horticulture as differentiated from Agriculture includes the mot 
intensive cultivation (as usually practised in gardens) of Fruit, 
Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs and Ornamental Trees.” 
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PROSPECTS IN RHODESIA. 


HODESIA offers great possibilities to men with som 
capital who are prepared to buy land for cat! 
ranching or general farming. Labour is principal 
represented by a native population. 

The following advice is welt worth bearing in mind by tk 
intending settler. It is extracted from an exceedingly infor: 
mative pamphlet descriptive of Land Settlement in Rhodes. 
which can be obtained from the Acting Controller, British Sout 
Africa Company, Rhodesia Information Bureau, 138, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. The booklet says :— i 

“ A knowledge of carpentry, with the ability to erect rou 
buildings of earth or bricks, which are usually made on th 
farm and are either burnt in kilns or sun-dried, will be founi 
most useful; also a knowledge of agricultural implements © 
desirable, more especially how to take to pieces and put togetle 
again such implements as ploughs, mewring-machincs, e*- 
Some experience in veterinary work and a knowledge of dairy 
and the management of cattle, sheep, pigs, etc., is natural 
invaluable. 

“ A man not possessing any practical knowledge of the natur 
indicated above is advised to acquire it, if possible, befere go 
out, but at all events he should, after arrival in Rhodesia, spe! 
a fex months, preferably a whole year, on some established far 


-or farms in order to study local conditions of farming belot 


taking up land of his otn." 
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The Cowboy—irn Fact and Fiction. 


There’s a Reason for Everything in his Dress and Outfit. 


00 By STANLEY L. WOOD. 
" (With illustrations by the Author.) 


HE cowboy of to-day is only a very mild specimen If you contpare his general appearance with that of any 

NAT | of what he was—thanks to eivilisation, barb- other Anglo-Saxon in any part of the world who carries 

wire fences, the coming of the shcepmen into his on the same class of business—the Australian stockman, 

country and the Millionaire Beef Trusts. These for instance---you cannot fail to be struck with the rough 

Lm have all helped to kill the old-time cowboy, and to turn and British plainness of the latter—rolled-up sleeves, riding 

him into a sort of glorified farm-hand. breeches, ete., no unnecessary “frills” anywhere, or 
what appear to be “frills.” 

But remember—-there’s a reason. The whole ranching 
industry was copied from the Mexicans—copied originally 
by the South-Western frontiermen of Texas, somewhat 
of a buecaneering breed, who forcibly took possession 
of the lands and herds of their darker-skinned neighbours. 
And with them came the adapting of the terms and the 
practices of the original possessors and the articles they 
used. 

The saddle—the cruel bit—the big-brimmed hat—the 
great blunt spurs— the “chaps °? or chazarajos—the whip 
or "quirt," the rope or lasso, even the corral, are all of 
Spanish Mexican origin. But, as we're interested most 
in the cowboy and his dress and his horse furniture, let's 
start with the horse. 

The cowboy saddle, as all boys who go to the cinemas 
know, is unique in itself. Spanish in origin and introduced 
by the Spanish into Mexico, it became Mexicanised. Slight 
I alterations were mado here and there. Then the Texans 
b N 4 — "annexed" it and it became Americanised, and, with 

i the exception, perhaps, of the Californians, the cattle 
men of the great plains, up from the Rio Grande to Canada, 
all use the same type of double-cinch saddle. 


"a gk. 


Cowboy boot and spur. 


The wide, wild, unfenced miles of prairie, desert, and 
foo@hills produced a race of hard, gaunt men, as wild and 
gaunt as the cattle they herded- -as tough and as endurable 
as the horses they rode. Literally they carried their lives 
in their hands—and the lives of their enemies too— for 
these old-timers, these pioneer cowboys, with hair hanging 
to their shoulders and long drooping moustaches, prided 
T themselves on the lightning rapidity with which they could 

flip out the long-barrelled revolver from its holster on 

their right hip. 

But civilisation advanced -the fences grew to enclose 
the grazing grounds of individual owners—towns started, 
and laws were more or less enforced, until to-day the cowboy 
has not to mde the distances he used to. The Indian 
menace is a nightmare of the past and the '' gun "—save 
for signalling, taking pot-shots at prairie dogs, jack-rabbits 
and coyotes, and an occasional use in ease of stampeding 
cattle—is 1nore of an ornament than anything clse. 

But it must have been a lucky day for the cinemas 
when they thought of cowboy pictures for the films—only 
they exaggerate him too much, and try to reproduce the 

-. modern man in a setting of thirty years ago. 

, This is misleading; it rather conveys the impression 
UU that the cowboy never does hard work, but spends his time 
'' , wearing theatrical clothes, shooting people, drinking too 
" much and holding up stage coaches, and rescuing fair 
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maidens. 

I Now, a certain American advertmement points out 
in regard to the goods it advertises, that ‘“There’s a reason."? ‘ 
So, too, there's a reason for every article of the cowboy's . 


dress and the harness of his horse. Plaited bridle and “ girl leg ” bit.’ 
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* The Real Thing." 2 | 
, Cowboy in Angora “ chaps.” 


The big iron leather-covered horn and broad high 
cantle, the big wide stirrups hung on their wide leathers 
much farther back than those of an English saddle, are 
all of Spanish origin. The rider practically rides with 
the leg nearly straight—in fact, almost stands in the stirrups. 

The horn is used when an animal is lassoed or roped. 
to take a turn of the rope round—to get more purchase. 
There are no buckles. No buckle made could stand the 
strain of a maddened steer at the end of a rope, tugging 
and kicking frantieally and leaning away ftom it with all 
its weight, and a straining horse leaning in an opposite 
direction at the other. So the girths are not buckled but 
“cinched.” T | 

A long leather strap (the “ ladajo ") is passed through 
a big iron ring at the end of the girth proper—then. up 
through another ring on the left or near side below the horn. 
where it is secured by a kind of sailor's knot. All “cow 
saddles” have a fore and back cinch—the former just 
behind the horse’s front legs and the latter a little farther 
back—for double security when roping, as the back cinch 
takes some of the strain off the horn. The Californians, 
however, only use the single or front cinch. | 

Some of the stirrups are covered with big leather shields, 
mostly for ornament and show—somewhat, but not quite 
resembling the Mexican, for the real Mexican covered 
stirrup looks more like & gigantic shoe. The open stirrup 
of bent hickory wood or metal is, however, mostly used. 

The various parts of leather covering the saddle-frame 
are joined by leather or metal dises or rosettes, from the 
centre of which depend flexible leather thongs or streamers. 
These may look like ‘“‘swank’’ but are really for use; 
a blanket or coat can be tied at the back, a Winchester rifle 
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. in its holster can be attached to the saddle—in fact. food, 


water, canteens, and literally a hundred-and-one articles 
can be attached by the simple use of these same thongs— 
as can the big detachable saddle pockets. E 
. On- the right, just. before the rider's thigh, is tied by one 
of these same pair of thongs, the coiled rope, or lasso. 
This latter word is extinct in cowboy land, with the occa- 
sional use of it in California ; for as a noun or a verb it is 
always rope. ‘Fhe saddle itself looks big and clumsy. 
but in reality it is just the saddle for the work, with plenty 
of space for the passage of air to keeg the. horse's -back 
and withers cool, .Sore backs, are seldom seen in cowboy 
land. Although lined with thin sheepskin a saddle blanket 
is always used—often & brightly woven Navajo Indian 
affair. M s | 

The bit. owing to the horses being caught wild and 
the quickness required in breaking them, is a very harsh 
affair from our point of view.. It is of Spanish origin. 
and although there are many designs used, the parts that 
interest the horse most are all more or less alike, with 
a big curb in the centre of the bar to which, sometimes. 
a small wheel or ring is attached. The result is that. 
owing to the quick method in breaking them and the 
bits used, all these horses acquire *' hard” mouths and. 
from the breaking period onwards, have to be ridden 
with bits of this type. l l 

Probably many of our readers have noticed in cowboy 
pictures that very often & good length of the reiri, starting 
from the bit, is composed of a light chain (see this month's 
cover design), and that the cowboy rides with slack reins. 


The reason is that the bit is so powerful that the slightest 
jerk is felt by the horse’s mouth, 
stopped dead in a gallop and swung 


and a horse is often 
round by the merest 


“From the Bad Lands.” 
The cowboy of fiction—not the genuine article. 
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| . IN A PRAIRIE RAINSTORM. 
The unromantic side of a cowboy's life. This cowpuncher is wearing — à 
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A Cowboy Saddle. 


and slightest effort. Rough on the horse, you will say-- it 


is—also, it’s the custom ! 

The lasso—the rope—and its use, is too well known 
by now to need description. 

Now for the man himself, the “human,” as they call 
him in Texas. He invariably wears long boots of soft 
leather with very high heels. No—you're wrong—it's 
not for swank: There’s a reason. The stirrups being so 
wide, the high heels keep the foot from being jerked or 
slipping through. Also the rowels of the spurs are so 
large that, when walking, they would touch the ground 
were the heels not high. 

And the reason of the spurs being as long and as big ? 
This feature is also borrowed from ‘brother Greaser ”’ 
over the Rio Grande. The horses are mostly “ flat- 
sided,” not big, like Australian horses, for instance, and 
the men are mostly tall and long-legged, and if wearing 
short spurs they could not touch them into the horse’s 
* barrel" without a very great effort—hence the big 
spurs. The cowboy’s whip—or quirt—is short, double- 
lashed and flexible, and hangs from his right wrist by a 
loop. 

But the most outstanding feature of his dress are the 
immense leather seatless overalls or ‘“‘chaps.” Their 
real and original use was to protect the legs of the rider 
when forcing his way through chaparral and thorn-bush. 
From the early "'chaps"—again borrowed from the 
Mexican—came others, some very wide, like those worn 
in Arizona, some tighter, like the modern Mexican racquero, 
or cow-boy, wears— some buckled down the sides; and 
then again, as the cattle-raising industry spread north- 
wards to Montana and: Wyoming, came the chaps covered 
with goat-hair or sheep-skin down the front of the leg; 
with leather at back—(as in drawing). 

But all were—and are—cut on the same plàn-- just two 


legs joining a broad belt, which buckles at the back. The 
cowboy wears a bandana or, maybe, a silk handkerchief 
round his neck, more for choice than any other reason. 
It’s useful for mopping up perspiration, tieing up a wound, 
and a lot of other things, but you’d be surprised to find, 
say, at a round-up, the number of men without handker- 
chiefs either round their necks or in their pockets. But when 
the cowboy does have one it is apt to be a bright one. 

His hat, as long as it's wide in the brim, and fairly high 
in the crown, is all he wants, and the best are very ex- 
pensive and last for years. Some weird things have been 
written about his leather cuffs. One writer gravely stated 
it was to protect the wrist when the cowboy took a twist 
of the rope round it after roping a steer or horse on foot ! 

As a matter of fact, these cuffs are a more or less recent 
article added from choice individually by the wearer. The 
old-time cowboy, the departed *' buckaroo," of the long 
hair and the two ‘ guns,” would have scorned to wear 
them—but he always used gloves, buckskin gauntlets by 
choice, or the rope running through the hands would have 
peeled them raw, and it is surprising how @ man who does 
much roping uses up gloves. 

Now, when roping on foot, just as soon as the loop 
encircles the animal, either neck or leg, the cowboy doe 
not twist it round his 
wrist—he'd nearly 
cut it off if he did— 
but sits on the rope 
(as shown in the 
illustration), and, 
digging his heels in 
the earth—here, 
again, the high heels 
come in useful—he 
leans back on the 
rope with all his 
weight. 
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Roping on Foot: “ Sitting back” on the rope. 
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THE COWBOY—IN FACT AND FICTION 


When he ropes on horseback, as the rope settles over 
his victim, he slips the foot on the side the rope is, clear 
of the stirrups, and throws all his weight on the opposite 
side of his horse. The horse leans over in that same 
direction, too—thus giving a double weight, and if the 
steer tries, as he generally does, to plunge away, he’s 
apt to be jerked head over heels, or tripped up, or go 
through some other equally unpleasant stunt. 

Now, although what 
P:n about to teli you has 
nothing to do with the 
cowboy's dress, it may be 
of interest. A good many 
of the horses wanted for 
riding always give a 
certain amount of 
trouble when being 
roped for saddling in 


the horse 


Steer 


Throwing a A 
Horse and rider bracing back on the rope. 
corral or enclosure, where they are driven when re- 


quired. Some have to be thrown, and others, perhaps, 
will plungo and buck at the end of the rope out of pure 
*' eussedness," or perhaps sheer light-heartedness. 
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But mark this, the experienced cow-pony, he who knows 
as much, or possibly more about cattle work than his rider, 
will not plunge and buck and have his head nearly hauled 
off, but he'll let himself be caught easily. 

I say he'll let himselí— because, if he doesn't want to, he ` 
waits until the loop is circling just over his head, and the, 
thrower is congratulating himself on his fine throw, then 
Sir Pony will calmly stick his nose to the ground, the 
loop falls harmlessly where his head ought to be, and slides 
equally harmlessly into the dust—the thrower makes an 
unprintable remark, and all has to be done over again ! 

An exceptionally important article of a cowboy's kit is 
his '*'slicker "—a long, yellow oil-skin—such as sailors 
wear. He ties it behind his saddle when the rainy season 
is approaching, and I must say that the cow-puncher in 
the bright Texas sunshine, galloping over the ranges 
with scarlet saddle blanket, horse’s mane and tail waving 
out, neck-handkerchief a-flutter, and the prairte dotted 
with the early growth of spring, is a very different picture, 

= and not nearly 
as gallant and 


oe gay as the samo 
: ect S: -> fellow in his 
a » c slicker, his 


^ ^handkerchicf 
i, passed over his 
'. ^. y broad -brimmed 
hat, and tied 
under his chin 
i ae like an old mar- 
ket-woman’s bonnet, his horse with head and tail lowered, 
with a mob of miserable, rain-soaked cattle, the wet 
pouring off them in steady torrents, dripping from kezd 
to tail, and the prairie a vast grey slush of miniature 
lakes. The roll and crash of thunder, and the flash of 
lightning scare the timid cattle and send them half 
crazed. It is then that the cowboy works, and no 
mistake, to keep that frantic mob from going stark, 


^ staring mad and bolting. So you see that for the 


humble oilskin there’s a reason also. 

_ When you ride, eat, smoke and sleep in your blankets 
beside him—-as you watch and take part in his daily 
work— you find that everything the cowboy wears 
and everything he uses, is just as essential, and just 
as suited to his life and calling as is a fountain-pen 
to a clerk, or a paint-brush to an artist. In fact, 
« There’s a Reason.” l 


Procrastinators, Beware ! 
By JCHN LEA. 


HE people round atcut him, 
| In his days of early youth, 
Were apt to take a promise 
(If emphatic) as the truth, 
And felt no end elated 
When he piped, with vigour shrill : 
“I haven't done it yet, l 
But I will." 


At schoolhis ways were cheeríul 
And as confident as brass, 

: Although examinations 
He was never known to pass; 


And unto those who jeered him 
Came the haughty answer still : 
" ] haven't done it yet, 
But I will." 


He left the school, unhonoured, 

But his bounce was just as high, 
By virtue of the laurels 

That would crown him by-and-bye 
And, shirking labour, daily 

He was ever heard to trill: 
“ I haven't made a fortune, 

But I will.” 


Long years have passed him over, 
And his hair is gone—or grey ; 
And where the morning found him, 
You can find him still to-day, 

As confident as ever 
Of ascending fortune’s hill. 
He hasn’t done it yet— 


Think he will? 
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Drayton's “ Joey.’ 
A School Story. 
By R. de M. RUDOLF. 


MALL as was Dormitory D at 
Whinstone (it had only ten 
beds)it represented every part 
of the school from the third 
to the fifth forms. Penton 
—the senior occupant— was 
in the Fith, Sefton in the Shell, 
and Griffiths in the Upper Re- 
move ; all the rest of us were 
in the lower school. 

On what principle we were 
allotted to Dormitory D no 
one knew, but the arrange- 
ment seemed to work all 
right, and on the whole we 
were quite a harmonious 
family. Penton was a splen- 
did fellow, never out of 
temper, and wonderfully 
good to the youngsters. 

We had re-assembled for 
the summer term and found 
a newcomer in Dormitory D. 
His name was Drayton, and 

when Penton had set him at his ease—a thing he always 
managed very quickly—Drayton’s tongue was loosened, 
and he chatted away like anything, telling us all about his 
home, previous school experiences, and how glad he was 
to come to Whinstone. 

At last he said he had something to show us, and from 
his box produced a cage containing a white mouse. We all 
stared in silence, until Penton said : 

“I say, you know, this won't do. No one is allowed to 
have live pets, and you would get into a first-class row if 
the Head knew of it.” 

Drayton's countenance fell, and he looked round at the 
circle of faces, reading in them unmistakable corrobora- 
tion of Penton's remark. 

“I did not know," ho faltered. 
part with Joey ; neither would you if you knew what a clever 
little beggar he is; he can do no end of tricks." 

“ Let us see him perform," suggested Griffiths. 

“ I don't mind," said Penton, “ just this once." 

Drayton was delighted, and began rummaging in his 
box, from which he produced several ingeniously contrived 
ladders and' other things. 

A table was cleared and in a short time we were gazing 
fascinated, as Joey tripped up and down ladders, sat in a 
chair, climbed a greasy pole and brought down a flag from 
the top, walked along a tight rope, inserted himself into 
harness, and drew a little carriage; doing all as if he 

njoyed it as much as we did. I think the trick we liked 
best, was to see him sit up and beg, and when Drayton 
gave a military salute, Joey imitated him in a way that 
was perfectly killing. We were enchanted with the show, 
and publie opinion was decidedly in favour of keeping Joey 
in Dormitory D. Penton was rather in a fix. Of course, 
he ought to have reported the matter to the Head, but if 
he did so, Drayton would certainly be separated from his 
pet; so Penton. who was a soft-hearted fellow, compromised, 
and permitted Jocy to remain for the present. 

It was not long before the fame of Joey was whispered 
throughout the school, and no owner of a celebrated race- 
horse could have been prouder than Drayton was of his 
pet. He frequently carried Joey in his pocket, and gave 
private exhibitions of his accomplishments. 

As time went on, other matters, and especially the 
cricket season, naturally tended to reduce Joey's importance. 

I suppose it was this fact that induced Drayton to make 


Carried Unanimously. 


* [—I—don't want to | 


an attempt to recover Joey's prestige, for one night he 
produced his pet completely transformed in appearance. 
With red and black ink he had ornamented Joey's white 
coat with a series of round spots, alternately red and black 

The little animal looked most odd, and Dormitory D 
was dissolved in laughter. Someone inquired whether it 
would not hurt him, but his owner ridiculed the idea, and 
indeed Joey was quite as lively as ever, and looked as if he 
might even be proud of his decoration. 

This masterly stroke quite restored popular interest in 
Joey and his master for nearly a week, until the scho« 
had all admired him. Still, all favourites have their day, 
and again Joey fell as it were into the background. 

Whether it was from any perception on his part that he 
was not being made so much of, or whether it was a growin: 
love of adventure, it is difficult to say ; but every now anl 
then Drayton would be found making anxious inquiries 
if anyone had seen Joey. Usually he was absent for à 
short time only, and would return to Dormitory D aui 
his master at bed-time to Drayton's great relief. Some- 
times Joey would be returned by a friend who had dis- 
covered him wandering, or as likely as not discoven-l 
him having taken refuge in the finder’s pocket, for Joey 
had unlimited confidence in his master's schoolfellows. 

As the demand for exhibitions of Joey's tricks declinat. 
Drayton was reduced to practising them with his pet bv 
himself, but this was poor work, and both probably missed 
the stimulus of public applause. 

Anyhow, Joey's absences grew more prolonged, an! 
frequently Drayton would reply to a perfunctory ` Hullo ! 
how is Joey ? " by saying he had not seen him for two er 
three days, as the case might be; but just as it seemed a- 
if Joey would become a vanished memory, he took th. 
matter into his own hands and became the hero of th: 
hour by holding up the midday school-house dinner. 


= 


The Doctor had said Grace without noticing there was . 


an unusual stir among the maid-servants who were clustere] 
at the carving-table. At last the Head awoke to the 
unusual delay—then he coughed and impatiently drummai 
on the table and inquired of one of the maids the reason. 

" Please sir, nothing has come up from the kitchen vet.” 

The Doctor looked at his watch. “ Then, will vou go t» 
the kitchen and Seo what is the matter; perhaps the lit 
has gone wrong.' 


7o mo epee 


The maid reared another wait ensued, and we began i 
J 


to whisper our conjectures. 

After five minutes’ interval the Doctor sent a secon] 
maid down. As she did not return, his patience became 
exhausted. 

“ Pinkerton,” he said to one of the Sixth who sat br 
him, “ do you think you can find your way to the kitchen * 
Our messengers are like those sent to Jehu, they do not 
return." 

We all smiled dutifully, and awaited Pinkerton's re- 
appearance with some anxiety. He came back in a few 
minutes, smiling : 

“ It was only a mouse, sir," he said, “ it had taken poses- 


sion of the kitchen table, and the cook and the maids | 


declare it darted at them whenever they went near." 

“ What did you do ? " asked the Doctor. 

“ Oh, I had no trouble in disposing of it, sir," answered 
Pinkerton. And we wondered whether Joey's career had 
come to a tragic end. 

But Pinkerton was a good fellow. 


After dinner he told Drayton to come to his study, ani : 


then handed him a cigarette box containing Joey. 

*" I am told this belongs to you,” he said, *' and I shou!l 
advise you to keep him out of the kitchen. The cook i 
going to put down a trap to-night.” 
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“Thanks awfully, Pinkerton; women are so stupid, he 

only wanted to be petted. Joey, sit up and say 'thank 
‘ou.’ 3 . 

d And Joey sat up and saluted Pinkerton with every 
appearance of gratitude. e 

After this adventure, Drayton kept his favourite im his 
little cage for some days, but at last his feelings could: 
not withstand the wistful and appealing glances of the little 
prisoner, and gradually Joey was allowed his old freedom ; 
that is to say, Drayton would permit him to burrow into 
Bis pocket, or take a little run on his shoulder, whence the 
little chap would contemplate the world around with great 
satisfaction. 

These exercises were, of course, only permitted in the 
dormitory, or in places where no master was likely to catch 
sight of him. 

A week or two went by, and Joey's existence had almost 
been forgotten by the school, when one day he escaped 
from Drayton's pocket, and made his appearance on the 
floor of the class-room in which Mr. Hayfield, the classical 


“The handkerchief began slowly to trail 
along the floor, as if endued with life.” 


master, was giving a lesson. Fortunately, the master was 
so engrossed in declaiming a passage of Virgil, that he did 
not notice the wandering attention of his pupils. From 
ae to oa, apt Hayfield had a habit of polishing his 
glasses, for this ose he generall t his hand- 
kerchief on the desk. ote ? Ic 

The casual movement of his hand knocked the handker- 
chief on to the floor without his noticing it, and Joey in a 
flash disappeared under its folds. 

With a fearful joy, the class watched Joey’s proceedings, 
and when the handkerchief began slowly to trail along the 
floor, as if endued with life, excitement grew to such a 
height, that even Mr. Hayfield became aware of it. 

'* What is the matter with you boys ? " he asked sud- 
denly. | 

** Please, sir, look at your handkerchief,” came from 
several at once. 

Mr. Hayfield hastily turned in the direction in which 
they pointed, and for & moment or two was transfixed with 


astonishment at the sight of his property slowly moving 
towards the door, apparently. of its own accord. The next 
moment Drayton had started from his seat and had inter- 
cepted the handkerchief. With his back to the master 
he picked it up, and at the same time smuggled Joey up 
his sleeve. 

Mr. Hayfield received his property with & mingling of 
surprise and suspicion. He examined .the handkerchief 
carefully, then, looking over his spectacles at Dravton, 
demanded an explanation of the phenomenon. ~ 


“I think it must have becn a mouse, sir,” said Drayton. 
- * Nonsense," replied Mr. Hayfield, “ there is no mouse 
here," and he looked about the floor somewhat anxiously, 
for he did not like mice. “Did anyone see a mouse ? " 
he inquired of the class. 

"I thought I saw something like one, sir," answered 
Drayton. 

“Something like one," snapped Mr. Hayfield, “if it 
was like a mouse, it must have been a mouse. I shall have 
a trap put down here. Now let us resume our lesson." 

It looked as if the toils were closing around Joey, and 
Drayton's vigilance endured for some days after this event, 
but somehow Joey evaded his precautions, and roamed at 
large again and for the last time. 

Dormitory D was next to the Doctor's drawing-room, a 
circumstance that took away something from its other 
advantages as a sleeping-place. On the rare occasions on 
which the Doctor entertained visitors during term time, 
the shutting of doors, the buzz of conversation, and some- 
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times the playing of the piano, could be heard by those — Suddenly Drayton's voice was heard. 


However, as boys " Oh, look! look! He’s killed Joey !"* 


who occupied beds nearest the wall. 
There, on the floor, where the man had lain, was poor 


sleep pretty soundly, it was not often that any complaint 
was made. little Joey, crushed and lifeless. 


A few nights after Joey's disappearance. little Erskine If Dormitory D had been in the Wild West the sight of 
became restless, and annoyed Griffiths, who heard him its pet lying so still would have aroused a desire for reven:, 
fidgeting about. that would have led to the prompt lynching of the murderer. 

“Go to sleep and don't worry about like that," said As it was, their feelings could only be expressed in languaze, 


Griffiths. &nd loud were their lamentations. 
“I am trying," wailed Erskine, “ but there is a rotten The police were telephoned for, and the Doctor sent 
party in the drawing-room that keeps Waking me up.” Dormitory D back to bed with many thanks for ther 
i 


“ Little ass," growled Griffiths, * you've been dreaming; pluck in preventing the robbery. 
it is two o'clcck in the moming.” | 

" But there is something going on,” protested Erskine, 
sitting up in bed, ‘‘ you come here and listen." 

Griffiths went across, and put his ear to the wall, and ina 
few seconds was satisfied that something unusual was taking 
place. The noises were slight, but unmistakable. 

He woke Penton and communicated the news. 

Very softly Penton went out of the dormitory to re- 
connoitre, and came back shortly in a state of suppressed 
excitement. The room was lighted up, he told them, and 
he felt sure burglars had entered it. There was a hasty 
council of war, and Dormitory D sallied forth in a body 
tingling with excitement. 

Penton, Sefton and Griffiths led the way, and the "T 
rest pressed on behind them. EUCH 

They flung open the door, and in à moment saw pn 5 
that their suspicions were justified. 
One man was disappearing through 
the open window and another was 
preparing to follow him. The latter 
turned, as the door opened, and in a 
moment dropped the bundle he was 
carrying and whipped out a revolver. 

"Stop!" he shouted. "I'll blow 
out the brains of anybody who 
moves an inch !" 

It was impossible for the three 
leaders to obey his injunction, 
had they been so minded, for 
the rear ranks of Dormitory D 
were pressing forward as if in 
a football scrimmage. 

The burglar raised 
his arm to fire, and as 
he did so a little white 
animal leaped from the 
window curtain to his 
shoulder, and darted 
along bis arm. 

With a startled cry 
the ruffian lowered his 
arm to shake off the 
little creature, and the 
next moment he was 
tackled, and went down 
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“The next moment he *? 
tackled, and went down on the flo 
with most of Dormitory D on W 
of him." 


on the floor with most of Dormitory D on top of him. In Like another famous victory, the event was clouded bf 
spite of his struggles, in a few minutes he lay helpless, the death of the hero of the fight, and for some time * | 
with hands and feet secured by braces. listened in speechless sympathy to the muftlled sobs ths! 
Flushed with their victory, the conquerors turned to came from Drayton’s bed. 
greet the Doctor, and others, who had been aroused by the The burglar got several years’ penal servitude, as he bal | 
hubbub. been previously convicted. | 


“Weve got him, sir!" cried half-a-dozen voices He protested he only showed his revolver to frighten i" 
excitedly. ; boys, but the fact that it was loaded convinced every" 

“ You've nearly killed me," whined the burglar, “you that, but for poor Joey, a terrible tragedy might ha" 
ought to let me go now; I haven’t taken nothing, an’ happened. , 
that's a fact!” In a quiet shady corner of the Doctor's garden lite 

“ Get him on his feet," said the Doctor. And the man Joey was buried, and a beautiful wreath was laid 9" 
was assisted to rise. He looked very pale, and Dormitory D him with the inscription : 


felt some compunction for the rough handling they had 
given him. * In loving sympathy from Dormitory D." 
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The 


Dumb Servants. 


By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


ALL THE CREATURES TOGETHER :— 


HEN you drive us down to tread 
\ j Ways of toil your will has said, 
Until dusk from dawning red 
Must the dumb brute's portion be; 
Man, remember, cast are we 
On your faith and courtesy. 
When by meadow, waste, or crag, 
We your wood or iron drag, 
Should we wander, halt, or flag— 
When we, struggling, bear the pack 
O'er the burnt or frozen track, 
Let your memories then move back, 
See the centuries that descried 
Scale and skin and tusk and hide 
Rendered for your greater pride; 
And with us deal graciously, 
Who your strong dependants be, 
Serving each in his degree. 


I.—THE FARM HORSES. 


You see us move at noonday through the summer’s golden 
glow, 
The blinding sun above us and the blinded sod below, 
The forms that draw the harsh machines that break and 
bar the soil, 
The horses of the farmsteads—the big brown beasts of 
toil ! 
The horses of the farmsteads, we serve in our d 
Mankind whom fate appointed the dumb brute's lord 
should be; 
We yield our necks to harness, 
draw the load : 
Brushed bough, crushed rut—look out there ! 
wains are on the road! 


our strength to 


The 


The yellow sand of Surrey, the sticky Sussex clay, 
Curved swathe and bitter stubble, the raked and mounded 
ay, - 
The flow of floundering wind-storms, wet touch of 
tortured seas— 
The portion of the farm horse, his daily life, are these ! 


We see but straight before us and narrow ways beneath, 


Beyond us lies impassive the pine-grown swarthy heath, 
Or, blunt and bald, the downlands, or disc of languid sea, 
But not for us the vision of their immensity ! 


What moves beside us, Brother ? What shuffles up behind ? 
What reek of nameless danger is rank upon the wind ? ... 
We see but straight before us and, stoical and slow, 
Accept the bounded vista as all we are to know ! 


The horses of the farmsteads—the big brown beasts 
of toil, 


We help Man in his labour with seed and fruit and soil; 


. We bow our necks to service, not grace nor speed have 
we, 

We do but yield to Man our strength and serve in 
our degree. 


IL—THE DOGS, 


TRE SHEEP Doe :— 
When the salt surf drenches the surging down, 
— The dog is not servant but friend— 
We drive the sheep up the windy sweep, 
Deter and hurry, pursue, and keep, 
Then over the roll of the cloudy crown, 
Master and charge and friend ! 


Over the roll of the lonely down, 
— We serve Man, lcve, and defend— 
On to the flank with the sea fog rank, 
Where pasture and fleeces and coats grow dank, 
Where the earth is blind and the heaven is blank— 
We've nothing but sheep to tend. 


Far from the sound and the smell of the town, 
— Faithful to Man are we— 

The road that he orders our swift feet mark, 

We bring to his service foot, scent, and bark, 

The sheep-bell's ringing now ! Hark! O hark! 
—Serve well in your own degree | 


THE EsquiMAU Docs :— 


By Baffin Land and by Labrador, 
In gale and ice and snow, 

We, the dog-teams drag the sleighs along 
Right to the edge of the floe. 


Where the great tides heave the ice about, 
And the gaunt wolf stalks the snow, : 

We snap at the heels of the musk-ox, we, 
In our world of sea and floe. 


Day after day, day aíter day, 
The men to the seal-holes go, 

We draw the teams and we scent the holes, 
Out on the edge of the floe. 


Night after night, night aíter night, 
Famine and dark below, 

Blackness and great cold stars above, 
And a gale on the furrowed floe. . . . 


Smoking along the smooth black ice, 
Yelping, the dog-teams go, 

We, the white-fanged, slit-eyed, yellow brutes. 
Who serve on the edge of the floe. 


dine Fox Hounps :— 


The meet is o'er and we once more 
Our destined part have played, 

Gone is the hour of pride and power 

- By covert, ditch, and glade ; 

Grimed is each flank by sodden bank, 
Drenched grass. and lichened tree: 

Then lift the strain—again, again !— 
“ We serve in our degree ! " 


For Man's delight, scent, speed, and sight 
We gave; we traced the trail 
Through gleaming dews, through muddy ooze, 
Toothed hedge and meadow pale; 
We lost the scent and, baffled, went 
About the breathless way, 
We found it and, & fervid band, 
Swept on through brake and clay. 


Fin, tusk, or pelt, our kind have felt 
The mastery of Man, 

Not theirs to shirk when for his work 
He won each famous clan ; 

They nobly strain by hill and plain 
Him store of wealth to bring, 

But we are sought to aid his sport, 
Then speed, my Brothers! Spring 


The hedge, or glide where dead and dried 
The leaves of last year lie, 
And dim and strange the larches range, 
For here the fox rushed by. 
This way he went; take up the scent 
By stream and lane and tree, 
Till, scarred and stained, Man's praise we've gained 
"Who served in our degree ! 


ALL THE CREATURES TOGETHER :— 


Lo, the centuries have descried 
Seale and skin and tusk and hide 
Rendered for your greater pride ; 
So with us deal- graciously 

Who your strong dependants be, 
Serving each in his degree, 
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MONGST boy collectors, as with philatelists of older harvesting in a field, which stretches away to distant hills, ove 
growth, there is an incr asing tendency towards which the rising sun sheds its rays. On the left-hand side, abov, 
specialising in British Colonials. No more splendid appears the word ‘ Agricultura,’ followed by the word ‘ Bras’ 
range of stamps exists, or one that can boast of being horizontally, in white letters. At the bottom of the stamp. « 

more genuine, “ without fakes, f'Ummery, or clogged with the left, there is a small shield which extends to the right, cx. 
commemoratives,” as I remember a lecturer to have said at a taining the value in figures and the word ‘ Reis.’ Above tie 
stamp club meeting. There was also a Jamaican native phila- shield there appears, in a curve, the word ‘ Correio’ in white 
telist who advertised his small collection of '" K.G.'s" for sale letters. The colour of the 40-reis stamp is light terra-cctte 
as being '' Full of sound as a bell and bright as a button." Even The 80-reis stamp is of the same design, and is printed in greer. ' 
if oddly put, I like the sentiment. Y ou will observe that in the above particu 
Personally, I am sure it is wisest to begin as a cp ee ee Ce enw ss. a," the colour of the stamp is referred to by me 
general collector, and to continue as such until gx 1 TAAA being brown, and by the Brazilian authoritisss ` 

; 

N 


E OAID STATEN IDN 

you have very good chances of specialising. If, - | SPECIAL £e Delivery] being terra-cotta. The latter, though, is ns 
L3 - = à a ; TP " n 
d positively a colour, but is a shade of a colour. ix , 


however, you do specialise, then, in the words [i BIN "m LU ER 
gracing the shop-window of a certain London 4! : "v which reason, as always where it is possible, | 
stamp dealer, “ B.C.'s can’t be beat." prefer to classify the stamp as to colour in tł 
Norway. 20 öre, purple. “ Lion and Battle- a» simplest way that is feasible. Only those colk- 
axe." t dU EEN 4 3E A4 ' tors who devote themselves to detection à ' 
This is a new adhesive, the colour of which is Y-a gee ...4 “varieties ” generally, will have the enthusaz: 
variously described as being ) and the patience to differentia! 
purple or magenta. You must between & thousand and v 
decide for yourself when you see separate sorte of mere hues a! 
it. Here we have the Nor- tints. As a fact, this ident 
wegian National device of a lion stamp is variously listed 4 
armed with a battle-axe, rather being brown, terra-cotta, lid! , 
cleverly arranged on the stamp, terra-cotta, and bistre. 
over the inscription, ‘‘ Norge . Seychelles. 20c., blue. 
Post—20 öre,” and placed upon ‘a “KG.” 


a solid background. In looking . U.S.A. : Special Delivery Stamps. Here is a new value for th: . 
at this stamp, I may say that, iid di Crown Colony of islands in t 


amongst the flood of what are merely pretty pictures, here is a Indian Ocean, the currency of which rates 100 cents as 4 
design that strikes one as being dignified and impressive in its to one Indian rupee. The remainder of the issue, all in m“ 
heraldic simplicity. The device shown is as undoubtedly plain colours, is made up of the 3c. black, 4c. green, 6c. violet, Is. 
as it is perceptibly powerful, and there is rugged originality even red, and 15c. yellow. 
in the matter of the lettering. It is a stamp that '' stands out." Tanganyika. ls., black on green. '' Giraffe." 
China (British Agencies) on Hongkong. 2c., green. “K.G.” In our '* Corner " for December last, I showed you an examp 
The overprint is in black. All the foreign post-offices in of the “cents” values of these new stamps. The issue is in t" 
China were closed on December 31 last, and all the stamps designs, the shil- lings and v 
became obsolete. As regards these Hongkong stamps over- pound values be. "m — ate 
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printed ‘ China," it 


officially announced . 


post-offices in China 
stocks in hand would 
destroyed. This, 
stamps that are no 


was some time ago illustrated. This 
that whenthe British stamp, having a 
were suppressed, the its own, and the 


be withdrawn and being 


then, is one of the to one side, gives 
more, wherefore you balanced effect to 
There are also the duction. Of these 


giraffe'8 
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centre instead d | 
a much beti“ 
the whole P” 
higher val" 
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should look out forit.  : | Te 
1, 4, 6, 8, 10, 20, 25, MIND and 30c., and the there are six, the others being: ^ 
$1 and $2, each 4; bearing similar over- lilac and black, 3s. black ? 
print. scarlet and black, Ani DA LL lO0s, blue i 
Brazil. 40 reis, Norway :20 ore. brown.  ''Allegory black, and £1 ` co 7** — erangeand at 
of Agriculture." Remember that this issue mt 
of a ghillit 


This new stamp is one of those Brazilian issues which are not the first appearance of the new coinage in cents 
separately watermarked. Instead, they have the inscription, 100 cents being equal to one shilling. 


“ Casa da Moeda " incorporated as a watermark throughout the Egypt. 2 mils., red. ‘‘ O.H.E.M.S.” ae 
entire sheet of stamps. By way of description, I quote the This is the ordinary 2 mils, showing the figure of Isis E 
following translation from the original, which was contained in printed in black, the initials standing for the phrase, we 
Whitfield King & Co.'s monthly ‘‘ Bulletin " :— Egyptian Majesty's Service. Also in black there Mur 


* The Postmaster-General has decided to issue new ordinary of characters denoting its Arabic equivalent. As vill: NT 
postage stamps of eighty and forty reis. The 40.reis stamp will stood, this overprint shows that the stamps so treated 3 
represent a landscape, showing in the foreground a husbandman official purposes. In addition to this value, stampe 
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1, 3, 4, 5, 10, 15, and 50 mis denominations appear to be simi- 
larly marked for like use. Those known as official stamps of 
) any country are such as are specially intended for denoting 
| postage on letters, etc., from Goverument Offices, and amongst 
these there are, of course, plenty of rarities. 
Monaco. 50c., bright blue. ‘‘ Oceanographic Museum." 
» 5Ífr, red-brown. ‘‘ Royal Palace, Monaco." 
From all accounts, the three stamps composing this issuo 


have already had quite an eventful career. "The lowest in value 
of: the trio, which I myself 
have at the moment oí writ- 
ing not yet seen, is the 25c. olivo- 
brown, showing a portrait of the 
late Prince ' Albert I., dres- 
sed in yachting coat and cap, 

| looking to left. ae It scems that 
thear” ^ ef the ample JR ux supplies of 
s Ont these — stamps IMEAFRINCIFAVTE ve MONACO received at the 
pibadi Y ^ Post Office, a ide huge proportion 
Artebz*:* — were damaged or defective. Being difficult to obtain, there 
cuderestf was, as might be expected, a run on them, and soon the '* Oceano- 
] the wort fee graphic Museum ” was selling for five or even six times its face 
„them value. The Portrait of Prince Albert " did even better in that 
skt way. Of seventy thousand copies secured by the Post Office, 


front of a colonial residence, illustrating actual delivery and 
reception of the letter, showing motor-cyele parked against the 
kerb, with the special delivery messenger handing in the letter. 
At the top of the stamp, in white-face letters, appear the words, 
‘Special’ and ' Delivery.” On both corners of the base are 
circles, containing the numerals in white, connected by a panel, 
‘Ten Cents’ in white letters. This new stamp is printed in a 
luminous blue. It was designed, en- 
graved, and printed at the 
Bureau of Engrav- ing and Printing, 
Washington, D.C.” he 
The design of ( 783 |, the motor-cyele and 
of the stamp itself . Il 
V ANS 


have occasioned 
much cominent in 


| the States. The 
argument has also | been put forward 
that as yet no | 


motor-cycles are 
employed by mes. sengers to deliver 
this class of mail - matter. Upon that 
last point I am not informed, but I 
certainly think 


, that those of you 
who see the stamp will not be dis- 
pleased with it. 


Having shown you the new “ Motor Cyclist” S.D. of the 
United States, I thought you would probably be interested in 


wis Hamp . 
deum. at "* it was said that '* only a few could be deemed complete enough seeing its predecessors, the * Cyclist " —always a great favourite 
thts? tobe of interest to stamp collectors.” In consequence of this, with the younger philatelists—and the '' Boy Messenger." 
gamps E the price of the good ones rose to three francs. The modest There is still another S.D., also of 1903, and also the 10c. green. 
che XE boom, however, soon burst, for the news went round that more Fhia. stamp, which is of square shape, bears the design of a 
T tet + stamps would be printed. At present the three are selling for branch oi foliago and a winged cap of Mercury, otherwise 
eperseo 2d., 4d., and 3s. respectively. Subsequent to these, known as a pelasus. Mercurius, called Hermes by 
disais (Os © l0fr. red was issued, bearing the same ‘ Royal the Greeks, was the messenger of the gods, 80 we 
ii TS Palace” design. Prince Albert of Monaco was a JOSOUXYTEMANIO can well understand why his ** postinan's hat ' was 
EN w- famous scientist who made great efforts to investigate — : MAZZIN 1ANO1922 chosen to thus figure in philately. 
"^ s..: the mysteries of the deep sea, upon which form of TO. | | Stamp collectors have a way of making their 
pe m sesearch he spent much money. The “ Oceano- existence known in this universe, but maybe a few 
uper of the most determined of them err on the side of 


owns graphic Museum" stands as a monument to the 
ade memory of his zeal. Stamps engraved and printed 
amt] s by Enschedé & Sons, Harlem. 


arate wf B Italy. 25c., purple-brown. Mazzini Celebration. 

s 40 A “ Sword and Flame.” 

ape a Italy. 40c., purple. Mazzini Celebration. *' Por- 

z br" trait of Mazzini." 

jeu 7 Italy. 80c., blue. Mazzini Celebration. `“ Maz- 

o^ U^ sini's Tomb." 

Kl NI A set oí three stamps issued to mark the fiftieth anniversary 
"T 


of the death of the great Italian patriot, Giuseppe Mazzini, who 
died in 1872. A wonderful man, a worthy occasion, but too 


re 
p Colt? 


> 
T 


w He : : 
| ies ,. Many commemoratives ! is a comment that the stamp collector 
er ol "., may aptly make, and that especially in view of the fact that 
k. F^ next month I shall be showing you the Italian ‘‘ Dante Centen- 


= .- A &ry " issue. These are designed by Vittorio Grassi, the artist 
"UT | of the Italian Jubilee issue of 1911, and engraved by Sig. Blasi, 


d whose name appears minutely in the lower right-hand corner 
np 1" of each value. Printed at the Government Bureau, Turin. 
^, The first design is symbolical, 


does, the sword 
heated in the 
"Next we sce a 
Mazzini him- 
a representation 
ment in Stag- 
near enoa. 
printed is re- 


X showing, as it 
"t" of Right being 
à .. flame of Love 
4 * . portrait o! 
j “elf, and then 
d 4° of his Monu- 
| E Jieno Cemetery. 
x The numbe 
i He ported to be 400, 000. - 
er United States, 1922. 10c., blue. Special Delivery. ‘ Motor 
, Cyclist.” 
d United States, 1903. 10c., blue. Special Delivery. ‘ Cyclist.” 
] United States, 1888. 10c., blue. Special Delivery. “ Boy 
;«17" Messenger." 
First above-named is the new ‘luminous blue " S.D. stamp, 
. which has attracted a good deal of attention, and caused some 
oti” discussion. lts official description is mainly as follows :— 
the p * Special delivery stamp. Series 1922. Designed to show 


pet -an actual illustration of the purpose for which the stamp is 
. used. It contains, within a simple border, a picture of the 


being too pushful. It is cominon knowledge that 
some of Great Britain's officials abroad are pestered 
by people who write to them begging for stamps. 
Recently [ was enjoying an exceedingly readablo 
volume of reminiscences, entitled " People and 
Places: a Life in Five Continents," published by 
John Murray. The anonymous author is & gentle. 
man who has served as Consul and as Consul. 
General ım various places oversea, and one of his chapters is 
devoted to the subject of ' Stamps." From his observations 
under that heading I will give a brief extract, adding to it no 
further comment of my own. The author says :— 


'" Among the minor evils attendant on residence in distant 
lands may be mentioned tho persecution of stamp collectors. 
My experience of it has often been so exasperating that, when 
asked to admire any enthusiastie philatelist's collection, I find 
it difficult to refrain from giving utterance to the sympathy for 
the trouble and expense it may have entailed —on the contribu- 
tors. The enterprise of 
hunters in j this wide 
field was first brought. 
to my notice in Jelebu, in 
the Malay Peninsula, 
where I held sway as 
Collector and Magis. 
trate and general man- 
of -all - work. —— 

“Stocks B of new 
stamps were bought up as soon as they arrived, and, to 
check the demand, orders were issued that no stamp was 
to be sold without production of the envelope to which it 
was to be affixed. This regulation only served to increase the 
ardour of one of my local stamp-collecting friends. Passing 
the post-office the morning after the issue of the decree, I found 
it besieged by a mob of hundreds of coolies, each holding an 
envelope and waiting to be served. 

* In Borneo these applications were still more numerous, and 
to reply to them overtaxed the genuine desire-to give pleasure 
to others, which is the one weak spot.in my official armoury’ 
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uy DEVELOPMENTS 


By A. T. VOYCE, (Gloucester and England's International). 


in all games, in order to make a team successful 

beyond the average, in order to keep the struggle 

at its keenest, in order to please the mass of specta- 
tors, and in order to develop all that is best, and finest in 
the game itselíf—whatever this may be—is novelty and 
initiative in the play of the teams or individuals con- 
cerned in the game. 

Our play is usually much too stereotyped, too much on 
definite lines, too orthodox, if I may be forgiven for saying 
so, to bring out all the greatest and most glorious features 
of any sport. We are far too prone to do just what our 
forerunners did ; what great players 
before our time did ; what certain 
critics and authorities tell us ought 
to be done. 

The whole thing is far too often 
like & game of draughts or chess, 
wherein two skilful exponents are 
pitted against one another for 
some prize or championship. Each 
of them knows absolutely the pre- 
cise moves following certain 
openings, if only both rigidly 
keep to the book-play ; and cach 
knows exactly what must inevitably 
be the result, whether at the end 
of an hour, or a day, or & week, if 
only he does not allow himself to 
be led astray from the beaten path, 
or caught napping by his opponent. 

Now, in my view, such play, 
such immovable adherence to rigid 
rules when in any sport or garne, 
makes for dullness, for dissatis- 
faction, for an unhealthy state of 
the business altogether. In cricket 
and football this sometimes seems 
particularly so; which is why too 
often the great mass of spectators 
—and frequently the players also ! 
—-go ‘home at the close very un- 
comfortable as to the day's enjoy- 
ment, and very unsatisfied as to the 
results achieved. 

Why should we, boys and men, let games and sports, 
which ought to be most pleasurable, delightful, comforting 
and satisfying, affect us so much on the reverse side ? Let 
us try to make our games brighter; more glorious for 
players to play, and for people to watch ; more what true 
sport and games should really be. Let us get rid of that 
cup-hunting, league-point-seeking, keep-it-safe-at-all-costs 
sort of play, which is now, in many cases, spoiling our 
finest and grandest pleasures. 

Take our own splendid game of Rugby football. Who 
have been, who are to-day, who always will be, the most 


T can hardly be a doubt that what is wanting 


Mr. A. T. Voyce. 


glorious and attractive players in it ? Those who show 
an individuality ; who have the brains to invent new 
methods and fresh ways; the teams that can devis 
original strategy, new plans of attack and defence, un 
orthodox styles and schemes for beating the enemy’! 
Think of Ronald Poulton, of Leonard Stokes, of Alan 
Rotherham, of Albert Goldthorpe, of Donald Jowett, of 
D. R. Gent, of Adrian Stoop, of A. R. Don Wauchope in 
the past! Remember the Harlequins, Bradford, Black- 
heath, and Leicester of olden times. Did folk complain 
then that their gamos were too stodgy, too dull? Or 
that those players I have mentioned were “not worth 
going to see " ? Not a bit of it! 
Why, enormous crowds went mile 
and miles to watch such men, such 
teams, and grew enthusiastic 
enough in all conscience as they 
watched. Look at some of our 
players to-day. . Is play ever dul 
when W. J. Davies is at half, when 
W. W. Wakefield leads the for 
wards, or when C. N. Lowe gels 
the ball on the right wing? No' 
And why ? Because all these men 


their brains are constantly planning 

new dodges, new tactics, new 

inventions for outwitting the foe. 
But often you will hear people 


have long ago been exploited ; th?! 
there are no new schemes for team 
exploit. Don’t you believe this 
one bit ! 
in your own department Jut `! 
down again and again, and t" 
to think what plan, what method. 
what device you can adopt m thr 
or that match which the n 
host will not be expecting, !" 
quite grasp till it is too late. 
one or two, or all, your com 
- interested in the new dodge; 
many practices where it is put on trial. Let every 


sit 


rade 
have 
bod! 


If you wish to succeed, 
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have an individuality of theirown: ' 


say that all the dodges of Rugby | 


or new ideas for individuals, left", 
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understand thoroughly what his part in the business js, alti 


do his utmost to make it successful. 

A few ideas like that will quickly bring about the 
you are wanting and seeking. Your reputation, 
and individual, will very soon vastly grow. 
sonality will become an item for any fifteen to reckon 
when you are opposed to it on the field of play. 

Now, I have not, in the space allotted me here. 
enough to write fully all that is in my mind with me 
to this matter. But I shall try to say a word of 24 
more particularly about one part of the play in a Rug 
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«CINCHING ON^ THE SADDLE. 
A Montana Cowboy getting ready to mount. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


match wherein there lies, in my opinion, a wondrously 
unexplored field for new moves, if only players have the 
brains, the wit, the cleverness to invent and use these. 
I refer specially to the “‘ line-out.’ 

The old style of performing the line-out was for the men 
in the forward ranks to face each other, more or less in & 
straight line, whilst one of the half-backs threw out the 
ball. He was, and still is, supposed to throw it out per- 
fectly straight between the two lines, though this rule 
has always been, and is to-day, * more honoured in the 
breach than the observance.” Referees as a general 
thing don't object or interfere if the throw-out is at all 
passably straight and fair. 

It then became just a case of who got the ball in the 
scrummaging tussle which usually ensued. The half, of 
course, had tried to send the ball to some particular man 
on his own side ; once out of ten times, perhaps, he managed 
to do what he wanted in this respect. But generally he 
didn’t. And who eventually got the ball was a kind of 

~ toss-up. 

Recently the line-out has been conducted on better 
lines by several teams. New dodges have been tried with 
revard to it. The Harlequins invented several, when they 
were at their zenith; Bristol have shown us one or two; 
Blackheath have set their brains to work on this matter. 
We have seen the ball thrown out fairly, yet so that a 
forward could just tip it well backward to a man behind 
him, who by clever passing to other backs contrived to 
get the ball away to the.opposite goal long ere the defending 
host was able to rally there to oppose a try. 

We have watched a smart half try the trick of pretending 
to hurl the ball far out, whilst really intending to pass it 
low to the very forward next him, who might be unmarked, 
owing to the pretence deceiving the rival forwards. We 
have observed the ball thrown low into the feet of the 
halves’ own forwards, for them to manipulate as best 
they could, amid the perplexity and unexpectancy of 
the dodge. : 

Sometimes these things have *' come off" ; sometimes 
they have failed. But they all make for the general good 
of the play, for the keenness of men and spectators, for 
the excitement of unsuspected doings. Therefore, I say, 
let us have more and more of them, so long as the things 
done do not infringe the rules of Rugby, so long as they 
are fair and right in themselves, and in accord with the 
spirit of the fine old game. 

Are there other, perhaps yet untried, schemes and 
tricks which can be used at the line-out ? Certainly ! 
I myself might name one or two; but, of course, it must 
be left to the inventive brainy halves, forwards, and threes 
of a side to invent others for themselves. "The more, 
and the newer, the better every where. 

How seldom do we sce the half bounce the ball into play 
just inside the line, take it himself again, and then either 
run or pass if he cannot make headway ? Ah, vou sav, 
that dodge would afterwards soon be grasped and stopped 
by his rivals. True, it might! But who shall say whether 
it would not “ come off " once at least in a match from its 
verv unexpectedness ? - 

One thing is, I think, often overlooked in the line-out. 
Modern footballers all agree that the majority of moves 
should endeavour to open up an “ offensive." Also they 
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agree that the ^ offensive " is the best defensive tactics. 
m 


When one remembers that 75 per cent. of line-outs are 
followed by a scrum, I contend that it would be much better 
to chance the ** long throw-out," as the game is thus so 
much more opened for play. 

Have we, too, exhausted all the plans open to us when 
the ball reaches a forward fiom the throw, and he either 
tries to push through, or to pass it to somebody behind him ? 
Why should he not pass it back inside the line4owards the 
half, sothat one of his comrades there might have a chance 
of getting off, or sending some other man behind him off, 
towards the opposite goal ? There is nothing in the rules 
that I know of to prevent such a move, and it might well 
prove successful if tried unexpectedly against a team, and 
cleverly clone. 

Or again, must the throw-out of necessity be always 
above the heads of the forwards standing there? We know 
it need not be so, by the tricky manceuvres we often observe 
between the half and the man next to him in the line-out. 
''herefore, why not have some plan by which the ball is 
swiftlv sent almost on the ground to the feet of this or that 
friendly forward, who will heel it back to the three waiting 
there for it, more or less unmarked by the foe ? 

Or once more—-what would happen if the throwing- 
half were suddenly himself to send the ball a foot forward 
and catch it in his hands whilst dashing over the line, so 
that he himself had taken it from the throw-out ? He 
might then, when inside the line, pass it to any man he had 
seleeted for this, who was expeeting the dodge, in such a 
way that this man could get right off before being collared. 

Now, I am not saying nobody has ever tried these plans 


and dodges. Nor am I saying that they would prove 


successful more than once in ten times if they were tried, 
even with tlie enemy unsuspecting them at all. But I do 
say they would have a good chance of being successful ; 
I do sav that they would make any match more exciting 
and dashing ; I do say they would Cause players to have 
to think more, to use brains as wel! as limbs and muscle, 
in order to overcome the dangerous attacks w pieh would 
result. 

And thev are but examples of what might be done. 
They do not pretend to be even a tithe of the clever 
schemes and tricks which forwards, halves, and threes 
could invent or carry out with regard to this departinent 
of the line-out in Rugby. "They are but instances which 
show how wide an opening there is for the man of fertile 
scheming, of active brain, of smart invention. 

Carry this same idea of continual invention into other 
departments of the forward game. Carry it into the scrum, 
into the loose play, into the passing, into the drop-kicking. 
What wonderful openings, what amazing results, what 
exciting struggles might not be the outcome ? 

At any rate, boys, one thing is certain. The team which 
wins most matches in future, the boy who plays best and 
most successfully in his own position on the field, will be 
the team or the boy who has had the good sense to bring 
brains into play with muscles, limbs, and strength in order 
to defeat the enemy. For Rugby football in the future 
is going to be a game of inventive skill and brainy develop- 
ment quite as much as a matter of quick pace, good healthy 
pushing, and ability to kick well. 


The Things that are Hard. 


While one fellow sighs, another one sings ; 
There are things that help on, and things that retard, 
And things that are easy, and those that are hard. 


I IFE'S a queer mixture of many odd things ; : 


If muscles you want, you’ll have to take care 

That of strenuous labours you do a good share ; 
'Gainst soft, flabby living you'll be on your guard, 
And strive like a Trojan with things that are hard, 


If your mind you'd develop, you'll study and work ; 

You'll battle with barriers; no labour you'll shirk. 

And whether you aim to be statesman or bard, 

Youll grow as you fight through those things that are hari. 


If you’d turn out a man after God’s own heart 
And right through your life play a worthy part ; 
Then, for things that are easy have little regard, 
But always be glad for the things that are hard. 
Sip. G. HEDGES. 
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since only the top lights would open. 
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Author of '' A Fifth Form Mystery,’ ete. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


TOUCH AND GO:! 


NE thought after another flashed, through 
Jefi’s brain as, each instant, the soun:l 
() of approaching footsteps grew louder. 
The one thing which seemed quite 
evident was that he and Harlock were caught 
like rats in à trap. If they ventured out into the 
passage they would be seen. There was no 
ehance of escape through the elass-room windows, 
What 
could. he say ? What possible excuse could he 
offer for wandering about the school in the dead 
of night with Mr. Yapton's gardener ? 
The gleam of candle-light was growing brighter. 
As in a nightmare, the two culprits seemed un- 
able to move ; then, with some wild impulse of i 
self-preservation, they took a step, and crouched 
down between the desks. It was hopeless to 
imagine that they would escape detection; any- >. - 
one walking down the room wouldseethematonce.  - 
Yet, even in that terrible moment, the dim sight of Harlock 
trying to conceal himself wes so absurd that Jeff could 
hàve laughed aloud. The grown man might have been à 


boy of ten. 
Mr. Pawle reached the door; then, on the threshold, he 


aused. - 
“ What's that?” he called, in a subdued tone, lest he 


might rouse the sleeping community. 
The reply which came from Mr. Routh was not audible 
inside the classroom. 
“On the mantelpiece ? " queried Mr. Pawle. “Thanks 
— I was quite under the impression I'd left it on my desk." 
The: speaker turned, and retraced his steps along the 
passage. It was not until the last gleam, of candle-light 
had faded away into darkness that Jeff clearly understood 
what had happened. He could have shouted. Whatever 
missing article it was that Mr. Pawle had come to find 
had been discovered by Mr. Routh on the mantelpiece in 
the masters’ sitting-room. The news had been given 
not an instant too soon. ay 
“My word,” whispered Harlock, “that was a near 
shave.” ut . 
He raised himself, and sat down en a ferm, breathing 
heavily as if he had just finished a race. The strain of the 
last few seconds had told on him in a way which proved 
that he was 110 longer that.aitterly nerveless youth who had 
once jumped the terrace railings. 
* D'you think he'll come back?” he murmured. 
« No fear, they'll both go to bed. There—I can hear 
Pawle’s voice on the stairs." 
‘There was a silence, broken at length by Harlock. 
* Lought never to have come inside the place,” he growled. 
« Why, if I was found here they might say I had persuaded 
rou to let me in to commit a robbery.” 
'* Tt's all safe," replied Jeff. * They're upstairs by 
now, and we can get back to my study." 
* No, don't move yet," insisted the other. * 'nm not 
taking any more risks. Give them plenty of time.” | 
For what might have been ten minutes, but seemed more 


üke half-an-hour, the pair sat silent, straining their ears 
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difficult for him to keep his own nerves under conte- 
The dreadful thought occurred to him that the pret” 
of € dormitory might have discovered his absence from Ü 
room, ànd have started off to find out what had beron’? 
of him. If Elliott encountered the two masters all the 
would join in the search. Hark !—was that the sound ' 


footsteps ? No—everything was quiet. y 


- 


At length, unable to bear the suspense any longer, 


rose from the form. l m 
. “Stay here,” he said, “and I'll find out if those " 


have gone to bed. I've got no shoes on, so I shan't m 
a sound." c Lh 
. He stole along the passage, pausing now and ag 
On reaching -the masters’ sitting-room he fou 


listen. | : 
the door left open, and the place in darkness For En 
seconds he stood straining his ears, then crept back ' 


the Upper Fourth class-room. 
«All clear," he whispered, 
now." FU : "T 
The journey back to the study was made 1n at ts 
two minutes, yet to Jeff it seemed éndless. He t 
horrible feeling that every door they passed would aes 
open, and some master or prefect pounce out upor , ii 
When, at length, they reached his den, he Wf? s 
tremble and short of breath. T. : m 
* Dm off,” muttered Harlock. “ Just give 3 is 
with that torch of yours 80 that I can get hold of t as x 
No-—better not show & light—I can manage withon "y; 
He scrambled through the window, and 8 few se shi 
later the strain on the knotted cord ceased, showin’ ow. 
he had reached the ground. J eff hauled UP m" je 
then remained listening at the open windoW us 
sure that Harlock must be safely in the road. «ton 
« Great Scott!” ejaculated Jeff. “Talk abori pi" 
and go’—another half-second, and Pawle W° 
bagged us both.” " 
His teeth began to chatter ; hitherto he had em 
the cold, but now he felt perished. He closed he 


«it's quite safe to nor 


| 
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lowered the blind, then unfastened the rope from the hockey 
club, and stowed this dangerous possession away in his 
cupboard. As he did so he resolved to untie the knots 
next day, and put the lengths of box-cord back where he 
had found them. 

It was not until & ray of his torch fell upon the bottle 
still standing on the table that he realised his plot had 
come to gricf. Harlock had carried off the lamp and bottle 
of tobacco juice in his pocket, and'it was manifestly impos- 
sible to fumigate Arling's study with a couple of ounces 
of methylated spirit. 

“I don't care," muttered Jeff. 
funked it. I didn’t get a chance." 

He put the spirit away in his cupboard, then stood 
thinking. It seemed hours since ho left his dormitory, 
and he felt it must now be close on.time for the getting-up 
bell to ring. His own reckless folly in proposing that 
Harlock should climb the rope, and see his old study, now 
appearod difficult to understand. 

“Stupid ass—that’s what I was ever to have done such 
a thing," he muttered.. '*If Pawle had found. us he'd 
have thought Harlock was a burglar.” 

Jeff tip-toed out into the corridor, paused for a moment 
to listen, then stole back to the 
dormitory. As he opened the door : 
he half expected to be challenged 
by the prefect, but no sound save 
heavy breathing reached his ears. 
It was not until he had crept into 
bed and drawn the clothes well over. 
him that he felt safe, and breathed 
a long sigh of relief. 

Teal slept soundly all night ; ; it 
was after he had risen and begun , 
to dress that he remembered what 
was to have happened during the 
hours of darkness. 

“ There'll be a row," he thought. 
“ However, it’s Elston's affair— 
not mine." 

It was a disappointment to him, 
when he reached the study corridor, 
to find no sign of & disturbance. 
He walked past Arling's sanctum, 
the door of which was standing 
open; not the faintest smell of 
tobacco came from within. 

*" He's never. done it, after all— 
must have funked it at the last 
moment. What a rotter he is," 
muttered Teal. . 

He was eager to find out if his 
surmise was correct, and, in the 
interval between breakfast and 
morning school, he followed Jeff 
out into the quad. 

“Well, what happened ? Couldn't you get the lamp 
to work ? ” 

Jetf gave & brief explanation of how and why the plot 
had failed. Teal listened to the amazing story with a 
look of surprise which changed gradually into one of 
angry resentment. 

**'Pon my soul, Elston, you must have gone out of your 
mind ! " he exclaimed. ‘‘ What on earth ever induced you 
to let that man climb in through your window ? ” 

* Oh, it was just an idea that came into my head. I 
thought he'd like to see one of the old studies again.” 

“Just an idea !  fumed Teal. *'I call it sheer lunacy. 
Then, after you'd shown him the studies, you must start 
off on a tour round the whole building. Why, man alive, 
if Pawle had seen you, what on earth do you suppose would 
have happened ? " 

x Goodness knows," 
been a row. 

“ A row! I should just think there would have bein a 
row. It would have brought old Yapton on the warpath, 


“Teal can't say I 


bold— . 


We dritted 


grow dumb 


wrought : 


muttered Jeff. “There'd have 


School Chums. 
WE were just school-chums in the days 
of old: 


As thousands of other lads are ; 
We planned to be plucky, heroic and 


To follow some knightly star. 


apart—and the ocean rolled 
Between our journeyings far. 


I sought and fought—for I scarce know 


what : 
And much that I strove for there 
Was puny and petty, and 
From aims of our ideals 
And I vowed none true—for I quite forgot 
What manner oi lad you were. 


We meet again—and my heart is numb 
With the ache for the goal we sought ; 
You followed high quest—and my lips 


When you ask what my years have 


The world is better when great souls come 
And teach what your life has taught. 
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and there’e have been the most infernal shindy ever known. 
You'd have been fired out of the school. Besides, it would 
have come out that this chap who calls himself Bowcher, 
is really Harlock. The whole story of how you came to 
be friendly with him would have been wormed out of you ; 
the man himself would have told it to show he wasn’t a 
burglar. Then F should have been dragged into the mess— 
bound to have been, and all through your being such a 
lunatic.” 

It was clear now that Teal’s wrath was due entirely to 
the thought that he himself had narrowly escaped getting 
into trouble. 

* Well, you didn't object when I told vou what I was 

going to do," growled Jeff. ‘ You seemed to think the 
idea of fumigating Arling's study was jolly good.” 
. “You never said you were going to get Harlock inside 
the school, or Ishould have told you at once it was madness. 
Look here, you'd better keep clear of him, or there's no 
knowing what the pair of you will be doing next." 

"Oh, get away," answered Jeff, impatiently. “I 
must see him to pay for the stuff; he bought a bottle on 
purpose." 

** If it wasn’t opened he can return it to the shop—tell 
them it wasn't what he wanted." 

"I must pay him. It would be 
beastly mean if I didn't." 

** You are a fool, Elston.” 

“My good chap, please remem- 
ber it was you yourself told me 
to go to Harlock for an idea." 

"Did I ever tell you to let 
him climb up into your study ? ” 

For some moments the quarrel 
continued, then Teal turned on 
his heel and walked off in high 
dudgeon. 

“ Fool," he muttered. ** We shall 
both get in & thundering row if 
he's not more careful what he's 
about.” ! 

A weck went by, in the course 
of which another football match 
helped to drive thoughts of the 
plot out of Jeff's mind. He saw 
now that the game would never 
have been worth the candle, and 
Was quite content that the scheme 
should have failed. He began to 
think that Teal meant to have 
nothing further to do with him; 
then one evening the latter came 
into his study. 

" Have you given Harlock the 
money for that stuff ?" asked the 
visitor. 

“Yes, I paid him yesterday.” 


erred a lot 
fair: . 


IAN DRAG. 


“How much ? ” 

“ Five bob." 

* D'you think he really bought it, or was it something 
he found Iving about in one of Yapton's greenhouses, along 
with the lamp ? ” 

“ Oh no, he bought it down at Meldford’s in the town. 
I saw the bottle. It had never been opened—was full 
of some dark stuff that looked like treacle.” 

" Had it a green label on it—Dorlent's Insecticide ? ” 

Jeft nodded, wondering why his companion should be so 
anxious to gain all these particulars. 

“Well, my boy, you've been had," began Teal, with an^ 
air of quiet satisfaction. “I’ve asked the price of that 
stuff, and it’s eighteenpence a bottle. This chap’s made 
you pay him five bob. Even if he bought the stuff, and 
didn't find it at Bircroft, the whole thing's a swindle.” 

* I suppose he reckoned he was entitled to charge me 
something for his trouble," laughed Jeff. “ Anyway ; 
that's what he asked, and that's what I paid him. The 
inoney's chucked away, but that can't be helped now." 
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“Tm beginning to think Harlock'$ a bad lot," continued 


Teal. ‘‘ No wonder he's come down to being glad to pick 


up any job he can find. Now he's played you a dirty 
trick." 

“Oh, I shouldn't say that," protested Jeff, whose 
generous nature was willing to make allowances, especially 
in the case of a fallen hero. ** He's down on his luck, and 
you can't blame him if he’s s glad to make a bob or two 
when he's got the chance." 

“That’s not the point. How I look at it is that, when 
we first ran across him, he made out, in a very lofty way, 


- that he hated the idea of taking our pocket-money. Since 


then he's shown himself quite ready to take every penny 
he ean get. Not content with what we've given hin, 


. he swindles you out of three-and-six—that is, if he bougi:t 


the bottle; which I very much doubt." 

“It’s no use kicking a man when he's down," said Jefi 
impatiently. '' He's come a cropper in life, and probably 
it was his own fault. Still, for all that, I like old Harlock.” 

“Well, I don't," returned Teal decidedly. “I did x 
first, but I don't now. I think he's a chap who want- 
watching." | 


————— À — 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


LOST, STOLEN OR STRAYED 


soon became evident to Jeff 
that his friendship with "Teal 
was practically at an end. 
Though there was no actual 
breach between them, and they 
still occasionally spoke, there 
were no more meetings in their 
studies, or arm-in-arm walks 
during break and after morn- 
ing school. 

"Very well,” thought Jeff, 
“I can get on all right with- 
out him, if that’s what he 
wants." 


gation plot had been & shock 


Jeff's eyes. He saw now that 
Teal had intended to keep ata 
safe distance from the explosion 
which would have followed’ the 
. outrage, had it been successfully 
carried out. Teal would. have 
known nothing at all about 
it; it would have been no 
affair of his. Now, on finding 
that he himself had narrowly 
escaped being involved in 
a serious scandal, he had 
seemingly come to the conclusion that Elston was too 
dangerous & person to suit his purpose, wherefore Teal 
had no further use for him. 
“Eden was about right." mused Jeff. ‘Teal wants 
me togo for Arhng while he himself stands by and looks on.” 
Jeff was beginning to regret his own line of conduct, 
the more so as it dawned on his mind that, but for Teal's 
interference, this senseless quarrel with Arling would never 
have been kept alive. In a roundabout way he ‘had 
learnt that the youthful Felix, when hauled by the prefects, 
had been charged with other offences besides that of letting 
off a "flashhght" in the boot.goom. Jeff was much 
inclined to make it evident that the ‘ Weeping Willow ” 
dispute might now be looked upon as closed ; and, but 
for his own stupidity, it might quite casily have been done. 
The opportunity occurred at the close of a practice game 
of rugger. Though the editor of the Chronicle was little 
good at out-door sports, he considered it a matter of duty 
to turn out in obedience to the regulation that only those 


Don't forget to 
dot the “I”! 


"boys who were certified as medically unfit were excused 


attendance on the playing field. On this particular after- 
noon, at the end of an exciting and hard-fought contest, 
Arling's nose was bleeding. 

“Pm beastly sorry," said Jeff, overtaking his late 
opponent as the two teains drifted off the ground. “I 
really didn't mean to hurt you." 

" Oh, that's all right," mumbled the editor from behind 
a gory handkerchief. “It’s only tapped my claret.” 


The termination of the fumi- 


.to them both, and had’ opened - 


“ You see," continued the other, as if anxious to ma» 
clear what had actually occurred, ‘‘I was going at a gu 
pace, and I tried to fend you off ; then, just when l FE 
out my right arm you ducked your head, and I cauzi; 
you in the face." 

"Iknow. It was more my fault than yours.” 


“Tm glad you understand. I was afraid you mi. 


think I'd done it intentionally." 

Oh, nonsense, Elston,” answered Arling with a lauz 
“You're about the last man on earth who would do ths 
of that kind at footer.” 

For a few moments the pair walked on side by side. a 
Jeff was almost persuaded to bury the hatchet, once anid: « 
all, by asking forgiveness for words he had spoken in tè 
past. But his own stubborn nature kept him silent. | 
he apologised it would be as good as owning that he him- 
had been in the wrong, and his pride would not allow ar 
such admission. He still felt that he had a grieva~- 
against the author of “ An Extra Special," and it v. 
“ Weeping Willow " who ought to be tho first to offer sœ 
expression of regret. 
injury inflicted) on the football field was quite anet' 
matter; it was how he would have acted had any or 
fellow in the school met with the same mishap, and t 
was quite sufficient. 

* ]'m beastly sorry," he repeated. 
what you were doing. Well, so long." 

Jeff quickened his pace, and trotted off to the pax ue | 
He had missed his chance, and was destined soon to £ 
himself practically without a friend, and at a time wi | 
never before had he so much needed someone to when: ' 
might have gone for sympathy and advice. 

- Like a gust of wind which heralds an approaching sto 
was an event which happened after breakfast on Wedne~t 

morning, when two boys were conducted by the ser: 

prefect to the headmaster's study. 
usual on such oecasions, Gilpin and Melrose, the two fel) s 
under escort, seemed in no way cast down, but hic: 

amused. Eden entered the study, ordering the other t 
to wait outside in the passage. 

‘Eve brought those two bovs, sir, you wished to sex 

“No vou found out who they were ? ”? 

“Yes, sir; I spoke to all the fellows who have hicvci- 
and these n remembered it at once. They are Cur 
and Melrose of the U 'pper Fifth." 

J suppose they can't throw any light on the myster- 
eh ?” asked Mr. Kelswick with a smile. “ Howe Cer 
speak to them myself. Call them in.” 

There e was a pause while the summons was given. 

"I understand from Eden that you two eyelet d= 
the road past Bircroft on Monday," began the Hee 

"You'd better tell me what happened.” 

Gilpin took upon himself to cd as spokesman for t 
pair: 

“It was really nothing, sir. A woman was standin- 
Mr. Yapton's front gates, with his bull.terrier. ^ 
hadn't got a chain, but was holding it by a handkerc. 


“Wish I'd twigs 


Contrary to what. - 


~ 


-—— 


For Jeff to say he was sorry fur: ' 


* ooked back after we'd turned the corner." 


7 lead. 
` -ou’d killed the dog; but, before I answered Mr. Yapton's 


'" ;hich has already been given to the 
"hole school. 
- areful not to give Mr. Yapton any 
.. gal cause for bringing a charge 


: hat had happened, and, 


2 3ilpin. 
^" yreat dog like that with, even if we'd meant to do such a 


- 1Hed his dog, or broken the 
~ >of of his greenhouse, or any- 


- *ouble."' 


.1ito town after morning 


. estor should have re- 
. rned. 


-w me so muchas kick 
~ e brute when it was 
', ying to take a piece out - 


. at I should be expelled," 
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slipped through its collar. The dog broke away from her, 
and made a dash at us as we passed. 
the back wheel of my machine.” 
‘ [t didn't bite vou ? ” 
“No, sir; we put on speed, and left the boss behind. 
- e heard it growling, but I don't know how far it followed 
; Melrose says it couldn't have been more than a quarter 
of a mile. We rode to Raven’s Bridge and back.” 
" And that was the last you saw or heard of the dog ? "' 
** Yes, sir.” 
There was a pause during which, as Eden caught the 
headmaster's eye, both seemed inclined to smile. 
‘** I am making these inquiries because I have to answer 
a lctter I have received from Mr. Yapton," began the Head. 
“Td better tell you what he says. The woman you saw 
was his housekeeper, Mrs. Marsh. The account she gave 
to her employer was to the effect that, after the dog had 
broken away from her, it ran after you, and she heard one 
of you call ont ‘ That beast ought to be shot.’ ”’ 


"I said that, sir," admitted Gilpin readily. “It’s a 


p vicious brute; and, if they can't keep it under proper 
- control, it ought to be destroyed." 


“ Well, I'm of that opinion myself," returned Mr. Kels- 


wick laughing; then in a more serious tone he continued : 
_. *" The dog vanished from this good lady's sight as it turned 
. the corner of the road, and it has never been seen or heard 
of since—that is to say, not by the people at Bircroft. 
.. Mr. 
. when you had gone some distance from his gates, must 
have turned on the dog and put it to death. 
. you are in the habit of carrying pistols, or bowie-knives, 
"^ or some such deadly weapons which made it an easy 
matter to dispose of the animal quickly—anyway, that 
* seems to be his idea." 


Yapton has formed the theory that you two boys, 


Possibly 


HE 


** Beg pardon, sir, but that's all utter nonsense," replied 
" We had nothing that we could have killed a 


hing. What became of it I’ve no idea; we neither of us 


39 


‘“ Thank you, that’s all I want to know," replied the 
** Of course I never imagined, for à moment, that 


etter, I thought it advisable to make this inquiry. You 
nay go." 
The party moved towards the door. 
** Stop a moment," called out Mr. IKelswick, 
may as well repeat a caution 


“ Perhaps 


You boys must be 


gainst you. lf any of you had 


aing of that kind, it 
ould have meant serious 
Jeffrey Elston heard 
»ing bound on an errand 
.h ool, determined to walk 
1 the opposite side of 


16 road when passing Mr. 
apton's property, lest 


** [ suppose, if Yapton 


my leg, he'd demand 


, gaid to himself. 
A moment later he 
ught the sound of angry 


It bumped against 
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voices, and unconsciously slackened his pace as he 
passed the Bircroft lodge. Just inside the gates stood 
a man in a seedy check suit, between whom and Harlock 
& lively quarrel scemed to be in progress. 

“It’s no good you talking to me like that," the stranger 
was saying. ''I won't ’ave it, so there!” 

" Someone else been accused of murdering Nestor, I 
suppose,” thought Jeff, and walked on out of ear-shot. 

He did his errand, and, on returning, as he neared tlie 
tradesmen’s entrance to Bircroft, saw Harlock leaning 
over the gate. For once the veteran's face was not wearing 
its usual cheerful expression. He looked old and worried. 
Jeff paused to speak. 

““ Haven't found the dog, I suppose ? " he inquired. 

“ No fear," was the reply. ‘‘ The guv’nor’s as mad as a 
hatter about it. Lucky thing he knew I was always good 
friends with the animal, or he’d have accused me of having 
done away with it." 

The speaker cast & quick glance over his shoulder, as if 
to make sure that no one was near enough to hear what 
he said. 

"I saw you go past the gates just now, and I thought 
it would interest you to know what that row was about. 
So I waited to catch you when you came back from the 
town. You remember that evening when you and your 
friend were stopped outside here by that chap they call 
* Bully-beef ' and his two pals ? ” 
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" Mr. Pawle reached the door ; then, on the threshold, he paused.” (See page 314.) 
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Jeff nodded. 

“ They didn't know me at the time, but. sinco then, 
they've found out who it was laid about Horble with a 
stick. That man you saw is called Murrage, and a nice 
customer he is. It s a wonder I didn't treat him same as 
l did his nephew." 

'"* His nephew ?’ ! 

“That’s what he says, and tells me the lad's been laid 
up ever since I assaulted him—hardly able to get out of 
bed." . 

“ Oh, that can't be true; heran off down the road like a 
two-year old." 

'* Vell, his uncle, this Murrage, has taken the matter up, 
and come down on me like a wolf on the fold. I don't 
know what he isn’t going to do. I told him young Horble 
deserved all he got, but, of course, the awkward thing is 
that, according to the strict letter of the law, I ought not 
to have given him a thrashing. I might be summoned for 
assault. It’s an awkward business--I’m afraid there's 
going to be trouble.” 

“Did he say anything about Teal and myself?” in- 
quired Jeff. 

“ He knew the quarrel started with two boys from the 
school, and that one of them was called Elston ; but it's 
me he's down on for having put it across his nephew.” 

“ What shall you do ? " 

“ Oh, I must try to settle it up somehow with. Amate, 
I've promised I'll see him again to-night. Maybe he'll 
bo more reasonable when I've stood him a put of 
beer.’ 

In the distance Latimer appeared, also on his w ay back 
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from the town, and Jeff thought it advisable to bring t: 
interview to an end . 

** Tell him it was Horble’ s fault, " he said quick 

Good-bve. 

He walked back to the school, and, meeting Teal in :: 
quad, thought he had better know what had occurred. 

“It’s all Harlock's fault," snapped Teal. ‘‘ If he’s = 
himself into a bother, let him get out of it as best he cz. 

** After all, the chap came to our rescue.” 

* He needn't have interfered. You and I could h:i- 


settled those three fellows easily. The next thing wi! - 


that we shall be called upon to pay ‘ Bully-beef’s ’ dort 
bill. Well, they needn’t expect to get a penny out of n- 

“ Harlock won't do that ; he's always played the gar: 

** Harlock's & wrong 'un," burst out Teal angrily. 
warned you not to have anything more to do with him. 
you'd be bound to get in a row. Instead of taking: 
advice you go talking to the fellow, and just when . 
Yapton's in a furious rage about his dog. Suppose |: ' 
seen you i , 

“Oh, keep your wig on,” growled Jeff. “f As it was: 
who started that row with Horble I thought I'd tel : 
the result.’ 

“E didn’t start the row, as. you know -perfectly =: 
Look here, Elston, if you will keep messing about with '- 
Harlock, just remember I'm.out of it. .If theres: | 
bother, and you attempt to drag me into it; I shan't hex: 
to say what I know about your letting the man in thr- 
your.study window." ..- 

“Oh, shut up!” snarled Jeff as he turned on his t 
< I'm hanged if I ever want to speak to you again.” 
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CHAPTER - XIX. 


BOOT-ROOM 


OINCIDENCES are of frequent 
occurrence in life. We are 
told that the planet Neptune 


was discovered at almost the 
same time by the two great 
mathematicians, Adams and 
Leverrier, but hardly less 
remarkable, and certainly of 


more importance to those 
concerned, was the simul. 


taneous discovery of Sprig's 
vas-ring made by Felix 
lElston and Arling Il. 

Over three weeks had 


elapsed since the trouble 
about the flashlight, and the 
ill-feeling caused by that 
incident had practically died 
away. Jake and Latimer no 
longer exchanged glances of 
scorn and defiance when they 
passed each other ; Felix, too, 
had almost forgotten the 
quarrel, but deep down in his 
heart there still lingered a 
sense that Jeff had been badly treated, and he could not 
bring himself to regard the brother of ** Weeping Willow ” 
with à friendly e eyo. A small thing only was needed to pro- 
voke a fresh outburst of hostilities, and in due time a 
cause of offence was given in an entirely unexpected 
manner. . 

One afternoon, finding that he had a nail sticking up 
in the heel of his shoe, Felix betook himsclf to the boot- 
room where he knew an iron ' foot" and hammer were 
to be found. At this time of day Sprig, the man who 
cleaned the boots, had other duties to attend to, wherefore, 
when Felix entered the room, he found it unoccupied. 
Across one corner was a long trestle table, and the triangular 


“My planet, I believe." 


FESTIVITIES, 


. space behind it was regarded by Sprig as his own pr. 


domain. Boys might swarm where they liked a! 
the room so long as they kept their own side of the ber 
Any attempt to get behind it would be forcibly re:: 
by Sprig, who in angry tones demanded to know w- 
the intruder thought he was coming. i 

* I expect there's another hole in the heel of my = 
thought Felix. 

He found the hammer lying on the table, but ks : 
to walk round it to get the iron “ foot," and in so 
he made a discoverv. 

“Well, I've never noticed that thing before,” ke :. 
mured. 

At first the find did not seem of any special import: 
since the object which had attracted his attention wa 
ordinary bunsen-burner, standing on the cement f: 
Felix must on countless occasions have noticed the p` 
of indiarubber-piping which depended from the gas bra- 
above, but what it was for he had never troubled to t 
Now*he knew ; though for what purpose Sprig ever i- 
a gas-ring was still a matter for conjecture. Felix t 
off his shoo to hammer down the offending nail, an: 
was while he was thus occupied that a bright idea fla- 
into his mind. 

“Jolly good place to have a brew," he pondered. 

Though no fault was to be found with the cocoa = 
biscuits provided for supper in the dining-hall, it wa: 
custom of a good many boys below the Sixth, when : 
had the funds, to indulge themselves in somethinz ae 
might be considered a little superior to the school t. 
Such persons, as soon as evening prep. was over, w: 
rush off to the room in which the play-boxes were ster 
and rout out spirit-stoves and a weird collection of dri: 
vessels. Dutch cheese, potted meat, and other - 
delicacies went well with biscuits. There was, ini- 
ample time to boil an egg if no objection was felt to u- 
the same saucepan of hot water for making cocoa. 

“ Much better to come here," thought J'elix. 
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The idea of having a select little supper party in the 
boot-room certainly did seem attractive. One could 
enjoy it in peace and quiet, and the gas-ring would boil 
a saucepan much quicker than a spirit-lamp, which some- 
times went out just when the water was beginning to 
bubble. Moreover, there was no chance of interference 
on the part of Sprig who “lived out " and went home at 
six o'clock. : 

“That’s what I'll do," decided Felix. “TI get Jake 
and Briggy to come." * 

He laced up his shoe, and, in putting the iron *'foot 
back in its usual place, he picked up a small dark object 
which he saw lying on the floor. It was merely a horse- 
chestnut, and he would probably have tossed it away 
if the opening of the door had not caused him to dart out 
hurriedly from behind the table. 

But, instead of Sprig, it was Arling IT. who entered 
the room in search of an oil-stone on which to sharpen 
his knife. 

" Hullo,” said the new-comer. 

“ Hullo,” was the reply. 

It was a common form of greeting 
when one had nothing to say, but, às 
Felix strode across the room,he decided 
that Arlings ‘‘ Hullo” had been 
spoken in a tone which was not 
exactly civil. Therefore, in passing 
out of the door, he paused long 
enough to take hurried aim with the 
chestnut. 

It was a simple and thoughtless 
act, and no one could have foreseen 
the result.  Arling felt something 
whizz past him, and a moment later 
was curious to find what sort of 
missile had been used. He knew where 
it had fallen, and going down on his 
hands and knees, he crawled under 
Sprig’s table. He saw the chestnut 
almost at once, yet for several minutes 
he lingered in the forbidden area. 


"Jolly good idea," he murmured. 
EH PE * EH 
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Both Jake and Brigson proved 
willing to form a party for supper in 
the boot-room. They wondered they 
had never thought of it before. The 
ilea of using Sprig’s gas-ring for a 
private brew was | pronounced 
"topping." The only obstacle to 
carrying out the scheme was that all 
three were “stony.” They had ro 
cocoa or biscuits left, nor the monev 
with which to purchase a fresh supply, 

It was Felix who solved the prol- 
lem, and with a generosity which did 
him credit. He possessed & small 
pocket-magnifier which he had lent to 
a senior, named Tomson, who had 
borrowed it to examine specimens in- 
tended for his stamp collection. 
Tomson had offered to buy the glass, 
but Felix had not been disposed to “ trade ; " now, however, 
he marched off to interview the philatelist, and, after some 
haggling over the price, disposed of his lens for half-a- 
crown, which was sixpence more than he expected to obtain. 

So it came about that, on Thursday after having finished 
their work for the day, Felix, Jake, and Brigson hied 
them gaily to the boot-room. They bore between them 
cocoa, sugar, condensed milk, biscuits, a jar of potted meat, 
three mugs, and a saucepan filled with water at one of 

the taps in the lavatory—all that was needed for a reiined 
and joyous little feast. 

** It’s my birthday next week," Jake was saying. “ Then 

it'll be my turn to stand treat." 

As the words were spoken, Felix opened the boot-room 


door; he stepped inside, then pulled up with a jerk, which 
caused him to slop a quantity of water from the saucepan 
over his waistcoat and trousers. 

“ Well, Pm hanged ! " he gasped. 

The sight which met his eye was certainly one which 
he had never expected to behold. Seated at Sprig’s 
table, one end of which had been cleared of tins and brushes, 
were Arling II., Plum, and Latimer. On a newspaper, 
spread to serve as a table-cloth, were laid cups for three, 
a jam-pot, bag of biscuits, and a hunk of Dutch cheese ; 
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ing to me like that,’ the stranger was saying. 


* * ['s no good you talking 
‘I won't 'ave it, so there !' " (See page 317.) 


beneath a tin-kettle the gas-ring was already burning. 

"I say, you fellows have no business to be here,"' 
exploded Felix. : 

" As much right as you have, I suppose," returned 
Latimer. ‘‘ Clear out ! ” 

"Clear out! I like that. Look here, Arling, that’s 
my gas-ring you're using." 

‘“ Yours, you idiot! How can it be yours? It belongs 
to the school." 

“I found it first, and I've bagged it for making cocoa 
on after prep." declared Felix. 

“TIl bet I discovered it before you did," cri 
“Tve bagged it myself, so just toddle off and | 
box-room,”’ 
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Tt seemed a case where possession is nine points of the 
law. ‘here was no time to waste in argument, and, after 
a brief, though heated dispute, it was agreed that the last 
comers should be allowed to use the gas-rinz after tho kettlo 
now upon it had boiled. 

The arrangement might have been deemed fair and satis- 
factory had not cach supper party resented the intrusion 
of the other. Instead of the select and merry little meal 
which each had been expecting, the festivities were marred 
by continual bickering and a series of mishaps. To begin 
with, Felix insisted that the kettle was boiling long before 
the first whiff of steam issued from its spout. 

"Oh, hurry up," he cried. “ You mean to keep us 
waiting till it's too late for us to make our brew." 

“ You aren't going to use our cloth," said Latimer, 
alluding to the newspaper. ''You'l have to sit on the 
floor." 

"'lhere's plenty of room,’ 
you try to be funny." 

With the assistance of Jake he proceeded to clear the 
disengaged end of the table by the simple process of sweeping 
brushes, blacking, and sundry other articles off on to the 
ground. 

When, after a long delay, Felix got his saucepan to boil. 
it was found so much water had been spilt that not enough 
rema'^ed to fill the three mugs, and there was no time to 
get a fresh supply. 

** | wouldn't eat that stuff of yours, not if I was paid to,” 
declared. Plum. 

Asked to explain himself, Plum stated, as a well-known 
fact, that the firm which purveyed the particular brand 
of potted meat purchased by Felix ran a home for lost 
dogs aud cats. 

‘Rubbish ! " cried Brigson. '** D'you know what that 
Dutch cheese of yours is made of ? It isn't cheese at all— 
it's the fat of old horses dyed yellow. I wouldn't eat it 
for any money.” 

“That’s a lie," cried Latimer, * I've seen you cating 
Dutch cheese scores of times.” 

'" Not that stuff you've got hold of. They only sell it 
to silly asses who can't tell it from the proper thing." 

There were constant cries of '*Oh, shut up !" Yet of 


, 


retorted Brigson. “Don’t 


? 


CHAPTER XX. 


ROCKS 


ITH the consciousness that his 
prep. work had been mastered in 
a satisfactory manner, Jeffrey 
Elston elosed his books and leant 
back in his chair. On the wall 
opposite to him hung a calendar 
which showed that the date was 
Friday, the 18th of Noveniber. 

"Soon have Christmas here," 
he muttered. 

His face fell a little as he remem- 
bered that he and Felix were to 
spend their Christmas this year at 
Brimley Hall. Still, they would 
make up for it by having à good 
time in the remaining weeks of 

the holidays, after they got home. His look brightened, 

then soured again as his roving glanee fell on a book 
lying on the top of a low cupboard near the door. The 
volume had been borrowed weeks ago by Teal, who 
had returned it without a word of thanks to the owner. 

The pair had not spoken to each other since their fall out 

at the beginning of the week. 

" What a fellow he is," mused Jeff. ‘As soon as he 
thought there was going to be a row, he turned on poor 
old Harlock, aud on ine, too, because I stood up for the 
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the two rival parties neither was wise enough to allow tle 
other to have the last word. The squabble continued 
until the situation became intolerable, and the banquet 
ended in something like a pitched battle. Two cups we» 
upset, and a mess of cocoa dregs spilt over the table. 
Arling II seized what he took to be a towel, and it wss 
not until he had wiped up the slop that he discovered li 
was using one of Sprig's white aprons. 

In the end he. and his friends scored a small triumph 
by turning out the light before the other trio had collected 
their belongings. 

“ Arling must have heard me talking about that ze 
ring, and made up his mind he'd queer our game,” declared 
Felix as he and his friends carried the saucepan and tl: 
remains of their provisions back to the box-room. "E: 
did it on purpose. I'm sure he did." 

“It was those three chaps who stopped my Badminton, 
growled Brigson. ‘* They're rather too fond of shoving 3 
spoke into another person's wheel.” 

'" Well, they're not going to use my gas-ring," assertel 
Felix. “If ever they try it on again there'll be à jets 
row.” 

Elsewhere, members of the rival supper party were ds 
cussing what had happened. 

“It was Elston's doing," said Arling. 
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** He found « | 


we were going to have a feed, and he made up his mind ty ' 


turn it into a rag." 

“ Tt's what those three chaps are always doing,” grove 
Latimer. “It’s just the same thing as the way th 
rushed out into the quad and spoilt that time expost 
we were making with my camera." 

‘Well, Pm not going to stand it any more," said Arn: 


“Tf ever they come rotting again when we're having a bwe , 


in the boot-room there’ll be trouble.” 


- 


No one seemed to take any aecount of Sprig, yet he 0s | 


a man to be reckoned with. In the morning, when: 
found all his tins and brushes lying in disorder on the fle. 
and his apron in a condition which seemed to imply tli 
it had been used as a dish-cloth, he was filled with wretb 
and astonishment. 

“ Well, that's about the limit ! ” said Sprig. 


AHEAD. 


man. He wished to make it clear that, if there was ay , 


trouble, he wasn’t in it.” | 

At first, Jeff himself had felt anxious as to what wou 
bo the upshot of the appearance on the scene of ‘ Bull. 
beef's" uncle, but, by the middle of the week, he decil*: 
thet there was no longer any need to worry. Now Friday 
night had come, and he was quite sure that the storm hs: 
blown over. p 

“I expect it was a drink Murrage was after,” he 9% 
to himself. 
how it was settled.” 

His thoughts turned back to Teal. A week's estrangeme"- 


=t- 


* Harlock stood him a pint of beer—thi: 


from the latter had done Jeff good, and unconsciously !? , 
was regaining a more healthy frame of mind. He cet , 


seo now that Eden was right. 
a straw about was himself. He would profess friends: 
for anyone who he thought might be of use to him; b“ 
as for true comradeship, he was incapable of such a thz: 


The only person Teal car : 


Jeff was more than half-inclined to seek a friend! - 


interview with the editor of the Chronicle, that bygor` 
might be bygones, but he was too proud to risk be: 
snubbed. No, there was no call to eat humble pie; n^ 
that Eden, Burge, and the other great men saw that he h+. 
broken with Teal, and abandoned his feud with Arbi- 
he would soon regain his former footing in the Sixth. 

“ It€H all come out in the wash," he assured. himself, a 


- 
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it was in this cheerful frame of mind that he went to bed. 
He was in the same spirit when he got up next morning, 
and it was not until after breakfast that he began to wonder 
how he could have begun the day in such a calm and con- 
tented frame of mind. Two letters were waiting for him 
on the post-table in the hall; one was addressed in his 
mother's handwriting, while the other was enclosed in a 
cheap and rather dirty envelope which bore the Aberford 
postmark. Jeff had had a picture-frame made by & man 
in the town, who had promised a few days ago to send 
in the bill, so this was, no doubt, Barry's small account. 
The letter from home was the only one of interest. 


Mrs. Elston began with 
her usual inquiries after 
the two boys, then gave 
some items of home news. 


« eee Eu It was not until the 
Eigen d iui: bns hod reader reached the third 
reve: to behold.” page that his face 

(See page 319.) lengthened, and his brow 


puckered with a frown. 


** Uncle Rupert tells me that he will be going to Aberford 
on business towards the end of next week, and intends to 
call at the school to see you and Felix. I hope, my dear 
boy, you will do your best to make the meeting a pleasant 
one, and remember to thank him for his Christmas invita- 
tion. His letter to us was really very kind, and I think he 
will meet your father in a friendly spirit when they have 
to talk business in the New Year. Still, sometimes a small 
thing makes him change his mind, so I suppose we mustn't 
count our chickens before they are hatched.”’ 


‘Oh, bother," muttered Jeff. 
But he was wise enough to read between the lines of his 


. mother's letter, and to feel for her anxiety of which she 
tried to make light. 


Certainly, she was not responsible for 


Uncle Rupert having decided to come to Aberford, and the 
only thing was to make the best of it. 

* Don't suppose he'll want us to go out with him," mused 
Jeff. '' He's bound to ask Kelswick about us. Hope to 
goodness he doesn't find out that young Felix has been 
playing the fool." 

He had forgotten his second letter, but now, when he 
opened it, all recollection of his mother's epistle was, for 
the time being, banished from his mind. Instead of a bill 


from the frame-maker, the envelope contained a brief note 
written in pencil. 
follows :— 


It bore no date or heading, and ran as 


"Ive been on the 
look-out, hoping you 
would pass. There's 
something important I 
want to talk to you 
about. Slip down after 
football to-morrow. 
You’ll find me at the 
lodge.—H.”’ 

Jeff shoved the note into 
his pocket, then walked off 
to his study, feeling that 
he needed solitude in which 
to collect his thoughts. 

“ Why on earth does he 
want to see me ?" he 
mused. “I suppose this 
man Murrage is still on 
the warpath. I don’t sce 
how I can help.” 

All the morning he 

found it difficult to give 
his mind to his work, sinco 
his thoughts kept turning 
to the question as to what 
could be the meaning of 
Harlock’s message. He 
tried to make himself be- 


invitation for afriendly chat. but he could 
not forget the word * important." During 
break, he was half-inclined to show the note 
to Teal, but he knew that Teal would simply 
fly into a rage and once more declare that he 
meant to have nothing more to do with Harloek: Only one 
thing seemed clear, he himself must obey the summons and 
learn what really was amiss. There was trouble of some 
kind, and not to face it would be like the ostrich hiding 
its head in the sand. 

In one thing fortune favoured him, and made it easy for 
him to keep the appointment. The Fifteon were playing a 
match on the town ground. He dodged out of sight behind 
the pavilion when the game was over, and remained there 
till ten minutes after his comrades had left the field. The 
early dusk was falling when he reached the front entrance 
to Mr. Yapton's grounds. ‘The small iron side-gate was 
open, and Harlock stood just inside. 

“ Good ! " he murmured. ‘I was beginning to wonder 
if you'd got my note." 

He led the way into the lodge, on the table of which & 
paraffin-lamp was burning. The light it gave was poor, 
but strong enough for Jeff to notice what seemed to him a 
great change in his companion's appearance. The latter’s 
face looked haggard, and his former jaunty manner had 
quite deserted him ; for a moment it was hard to recognise 
the man as Harlock. 

* Sit down," he said. “I’m glad you've come. There's 
something I want to talk to you about.” 

“Is it about that chap, Murrage ? " asked Jeff. 

Harlock replied with a gloomy nod, and for a moment 
remained silent. 

“That chap won't listen to reason," he began. ''He 
says it's all my fault this nephew of his being laid up and 
so lost his job. " 


lieve that it was merely an- 
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** But you didn't hurt him. The last thing I remember 


' gceing of him, before he ran away, Was that he was going 
elrick a stone at you.” 


to 


““Murrage declares that one of the blows that I gave the 
lad caught him on the back of the neck, and injured him 


in somo way. I don’t believe 1 hit his neck ; 
what he sticks to. 


still, that’s 


«I offered him a sovereign to square the business," 
continued the speaker, after a brief pause, ‘* but he wouldn t 


look at it. 


He said he'd have the law on me, and I told 


him all the lawyers in the country couldn't get more than a 
pound out of me, which is all the money I've got in the 


world. Then he swore ho'd see Mr. Yapton about it. 
said that would simply mean my 
wouldn't better anyone." 
“Pm beastly sorry," began Jeff. 
started that row. It wasn't my fault." 
** No, of course it wasn't; but I thought you ought 
know how matters stand. 


I 


losing my job, and 


* It was Teal who 


to 


One of those lads knew your 


name was Elston—may have seen you playing football, 


same as I did myself. 
—that one of the two boys from the 
school was named Elston, and he might 
call you as & witness." 
"AS a witness! " echoed Jeff, with a 
look of dismay. “‘ Yes, if he should have 
mo up before the magistrates, he’d want 
rou to say that you saw me hit young 
Horble with a stick. Mind, he hasn't de- 
finitely said he means to 
do it, but I fancy that'll 
be his next move, and the 
chances are he'll make it 
without giving me f urther 
notice." | 
« I hope to goodness he 
won't do that," began 
Jeff. '* Of course, I don't 
want you to think I want 
to climb out and leave Ero, s 
you to face the music, f m 
but 99 d 
The boy broke off short, 
and turned his head. 
«Wasn't that your 
ei.le-gate that clanged just 
then ? ? he inguired ner- 
vously. “It won't do for 
anyone to see me here." 
Harlock sat listening 
for a moment, then shook 
his head. l 
«No one's gone past 
the lodge," he said, ** or 
I should have heard their 
footsteps on the drive. 
Maybe we left that gate 
open, and some youngster, 
passing by, must have shut n. 


« * Well, what about it?’ h 


Anyway, Murrage has got hold of it 


e demanded in a truculent tone." 


Joff strained his ears for any fresh sound of warning from 


without. 


at the school. ‘Tho room he was in seemed like a trap. 


He wished he was aà mile away, or safely back 


ae 
it 


he wore actually called upon to give evidence in the police- 


court, he would have to explain what had started the quarrel 
with “ Bully:beef,” and that would mean dragging Teal 


into the scandal. 


“Teal’s & vindictive beggar,” mused Jeff. 


school one night and I helped him." 


« Pon my word, I'm almost inclined to run away, only 
that would seem like leaving you in the lurch,” continued 
As I said before, I’ve 


offerod to pay twenty bob, but he says that isn’t enough.” 


Harlock. ‘‘ Life isn’t worth living. 


Jeff gave a sudden start. 


“Theve’s someone looking “1 at that window," he said in 


a low Voice. 


“Tf there’s 
trouble, he'll round on us by saying Harlock broke into the 


The words had scarcely been spoken when -the door 
opened, and Murrage appeared on the threshold. ^ His face 
was a deeper red than usual, and, though steady on his legs, 
he'looked as if he had been drinking. He glared for a 
moment at Jeff, then turned to Harlock. 

« Well, what about it 2" he demanded in 
tone. 

“You clear out!” cried Harlock. 
bothering here." 

* Oh, so that’s your answer, is it ? " sneered the other. 
«Then, I tell you what Pildo. Illspeak to Mr. Yapton." 

“You may go where you like. as long as you clear out of 
thislolge. If you don't— " 


a truculent 


* Don't you come 


Harlock sprang to his feet, and advanced 1n x 
threatening manner that Murrage stepped - ! ii 
disappeared in the darkness, closing the door with a 9.5 

“Just as well he had sense enough to sling his ho 
growled Harlock, boiling with anger. * If he hada t 
have broken his neck.” ey 

« Don't you think it would be well to eall him pack, § 
Jefi anxiously. ‘We might talk it over—— » yl 

* Bah ! What’s the use of talking to a man when 
drunk ? " 

For a moment or two there was silence. 

« I haven't heard the gate," murmured Jett. 
be still hanging about.” 

Harlock opened the door, and looked out. gH 

« My stars, he's gone to the house; Im blest ut 
hasn't ! " he exclaimed. Then, raising his voice, heh»! 
“Come back, Murrage ; come back, you fool!” 


There was no reply. Harlock stepped out of the 
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In the distance an oblong patch of light in the darkness 
showed that the front door had been opened, and, sil- 
houetted against the glow of the hall-lamp, was the figure 
of Murrage, evidently explaining the reason for his call 


then paused for an instant to fling a piece of advice back 
over his shoulder. 

“ You'd better clear out ! " he called. 

The next moment the sound of footsteps on the gravel 


told that he had started off in pursuit of the intruder. 

Jeff caught up his cap, dashed out on to the drive, and 

halted for a moment, gazing in the direction of the house. 
“My hat—it’s too late ! " he muttered. 


to Mrs. Marsh. 
Panie-stricken, Jeff turned, and made for the gate. 
"That's torn it!" he gasped. ‘‘ Now the band will 


begin to play.” 


(T'o be concluded.) 


By ROBERT A. WHITMORE, M.A., 


OR all true lovers of nature 
it must be a matter for regret 
that all our rarest, and some 
of our most beautiful, Butter- 
flies are disappearing. About 
13,000 species are known to 
exist in the world, yet the 
most generous estimate of 
our British insects does not 
total 70. Even then we in- 
clude many species which are 
only casual visitors from the 
Continent, and some which 
are probably English ` no 
longer. Taking 66 species as 
fairly our own, we find that 
the beautiful large Copper 
(Chrysophanus Dispar), 
fa l .which was peculiar to our 
on RE country, and at one time 
abounded in the Cambridge 


and Huntingdon fens, has not been taken, or seen, since 1865. 


Its extinction coincided with the draining of the fens, 

The graceful white Admiral (Limenitis Sibylla), which once 
occurred in many Southern Counties, being quite common in 
many haunts near London, and ranged as far North as Stow- 
market, seems now almost confined to the New Forest. It is 
to be encountered in Sussex and Essex woods in summer 
months. 

The Wood white (Leucophasia Sinapis) has quite disappeared 
from the New Forest, the same fate has befallen the Black-veined 
White (Aporia Cratzgi) which once abounded in Monmouth- 
shire, and many Midland and Southern Counties, and inthe New 
Forest, till about 1881, but now is only seen in one tiny area in 
Kent, a locality fortunately known only to a few, of whom 
Mr. J. P. Barrett is notoriously one. The famous Glanville 
Fritulary (Melitsea Cinxia: famous because her affection for 
this particular species and other Butterflies, occasioned the 
sanity of Lady Glanville to be called in question), which once 
was found in many Southern Counties, now is never taken 
outside the Isle of Wight. 

That lovely sylvan favourite of W. S. Galerian, the Marbled 
White (Arge Galathea), has, I believe, vanished from its old 
haunts in the New Forest, where I took it as late as 1898. The 
Comma Butterfly (Polygonia C-Album) which once flourished 
in Epping Forest, in Herts, Dorset, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Kent, Sussex, Hants, Wilts, Devon, Somerset, and as far north 
as Durham and Cumberland, now occurs only in Hereford, 
Worcester, and Monmouth. The Heath Fritillary (Melitea 
Athalia) is becoming more and more scarce. The Marsh 
Fritillary (Melitzwa Artemis, or Aurinia) is now no longer found 
in places where it used to abound. The Large Blue (Nomiades 
Arion) no longer inhabits the Cotswolds and Barnwell Wold, and 


Our Vanishing Butterflies. 


Cantab. (late F.E.S.). 


is only to be found in West Cornwall. Another Blue, the 
" Mazarine " (Nomiades Semiargus) is practically extinct in 
this country, though it was certainly never common. Tho 
English climate and the food offered might be considered as 
eminently suitable to this butterfly, and the disappearance of 
the species is a mystery to entomologists. 

Practically all our most striking British Butterflies are dis-. 
appearing. Even that glory of Norfolk, the Swallow-Tail 
(Papilio Machaon) is not nearly so often seen in the Broad District 
as it was formerly. Old records give it as having been located 
in the counties of Kent, Middlesex, and Dorset. Before the 
advance of the cultivator it has been gradually driven back 
until it has retired into the fen districts of Cambridgeshire and 
Norfolk. It is in France that Machaon is more common. One 
may see it flying over flower beds in the public gardens of Paris, 
and on the coast cliffs. In the Alps this butterfly has been 
found at an altitude of some seven or eight thousand feet. 

Take also the case of the Lulworth Skipper (Thymelicus 
Acteon) and the Chequered Skipper (Cyclopides Pal»mon). 
The former was once pretty generally to be found in Cornwall, 
Devon and Dorset, but is now confined strictly to the coast 
undercliffs.- Mr. H. Rowland-Brown suggests that it is one of 
the butterflies which have come over from Normandy and made 
their home with us. However, the Lulworth Skipper does not 
appear to enjoy a French name. The Chequered Skipper, now 
only to be found in a strip of country between the Humber and 
the Nene, must once have been widely spread. There are 
authentic records of its occurrence in the counties of Devon and 
Oxfordshire. 

What is the cause of this extinction of some of the most 
beautiful objects of the countryside ? Some attribute to the 

ver-zealous entomologist, the destruction of the creatures he 
loves. But a very great authority on entomology, recently 
d2ceased, told me that he had repeatedly let off large quantities 
of Butterflies (which he had reared from the larva state, and 
desired to see abounding in his own neighbourhood), and yet 
never saw, in the following season, a single specimen of the species 
he had desired to introduce. From which he concluded that 
climatic conditions are mainly responsible for the increase or 
decrease of insects. Moreover, the numbers captured by 
entomologists are as nothing compared with the ravages of 
birds, wasps, or grasshoppers, and the hosts of various other 
enemies. 

Then, there are those who ascribe the disappearance of certain 
species to the lack of the proper food-plant for the caterpillar 
(as in the case of the large Copper), but as Hawthorn is just as 
common as ever, this cause will not account for the virtual 
extinction of the Black-veined White. 

And, to make the whole thing more mysterious, new specics, 
like Cupido Argiades, will suddenly appear in this country and 
"take root," and even like the Golden Plusia Moth (Plusia 
Moneta), which was unknown here till 1890, become generally 
abundant ! 
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Tur humorous drawing on this page, showing our artist's con- _ 
ception of an heraldic lion, reminds me that a capital book on | 


“ Dragons and Dragon Slayers" is just 
A BOOK ABOUT 
DRAGONS AND 
DRAGON-SLAYERS. 


Bouverie Street, E.C.4) It has been 
written by F. W. Hackwood, the 
| ‘author of the articles, ' Dragon Myths 
nnd Legends," in our last volume. The heraldic lion may be a 
fearsome beast in himself, but he is outshone by those monsters 
of antiquity, the heraldic dragon, the griffin, wyvern, cockatrice, 
and chimera. I would strongly recommend Mr. Haekwood's 
book to all who would care to read about the weird creatures 
whom our forefathers fancifully created to substantiate their 
superstitious beliefs. 
dragon-slayers of mythology, British dragon legends, the dragon 
in literature, saintly dragon-slayers, and a chapter on the real 
dragons of nature—the dinosaurs, dinotherium, and other 
prehistoric monsters. Every boy, no doubt, has read of Guy 
of Warwick and his encounter with a dragon, but not every boy, 
] think, knows the story of '* The laidly worm of Spindlestone,”’ 
or that of “The Lambton worm." These, and many other 
legends, all celebrated in ballads of the time, are to be found 
in the volume, 

nnd they will 
well repay read- 
ing. The full- 
page and other - 
illustrations by 
(;ordon Browne, 
R.I., are ex- 
cellent. Many 
of them are full 
of humour, par- 
ticularly that of 
vhe dragon at 
the base of the 
pillar whereon ` 
stood St. Simeon 
Stylites, “whom 
lic adored for 
two hours and 
then returned to 
his cave.” 


* * * 


about to be published (R. T. S., 4, 


There are chapters on dragons. and 


" RAMPANT.” 
The Desert Hunter meets his first Heraldic Lion, 
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A word now as to the splendid coloured cover design, bv 
Stanley L. Wood, which is so distinguishing a feature of this 
month's part. The picture, of course, 


THE COWBOY— illustrates Mr. Wood's article on ‘* The 
IN FACT Cowboy—in Fact and Fiction," and in 
AND FICTION. reference to it the artist says: ‘* The 


cover design shows a Téxan cowboy at 

full gallop with his rope. The frontispiece drawing is that 
of a Montana cowboy saddling his horse. There are minor 
points of difference between these two types; . cowboys of 
the western ranches have their own especial tastes in 
saddles, bridles and bits, and stirrups. You fellows will all 
be highly interested in Mr. Wood’s article and illustrations, 
and the more so, perhaps, when I tell you that the author- 
artist is writing and drawing from first-hand knowledge. 
Stanley L. Wood has lived for long periods with the cowmen 
and the Indians “out west,” and has had exceptional 
opportunities for studying his subjects. Later on I shall give 
you another illustrated article, by S. L. W., on “ The Cow- 
boy's Horse," from which you will learn a great deal more 
sbout the real life of a cow.puncher. It will help to 
correct any crroncous notions you may have picked up 
from ** cowboy ” 


films, t he 
majority o f 
which give an 


exaggerated and 
false presenta- 
tion of the actual 
thing. Somesuch 
SA ZN h “wild west” pic- 

Joo [ws : 


tures are really 
ludicrous to ane 
who knows. 
^ Look out for 
this article in 
due course ; the 
coloured cover 
design ` of a 
cowboy astride 
a  buckjumper 
wil be worth 
the price of thə 
number alone 
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A PERIL OF THE DEEP. 


A deep-sea diver in the grip of a giant octopus. 
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Another coming teature—one that has been asked for by & 


number of readers—is & series of articles (illustrated), on * How 
to Train for School 


HOW TO 
TRAIN FOR 


SCHOOL SPORTS. authority on running, jumping, hammer- 


throwing, etc. Webster will 


tell you in these articles how to prepare yourself for any special 
event for which you desire to enter, and how best to practise 
in order to carry off the palm. Boys, I find, often have ex- 
traordinary ideas about training for school sports ; they seem 


qoqishni en 
Vi en n qana quun có imn ggn 
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( The Bible in 700 Tongues.) 


Another specimen of the Bible text ina foreign tongue. See the 
note on “The Bible in 700 Tongues "in the " Editor's Page” in last 
month's number (page 255). 


TETT 


to think that the most Sparian methods have to be adopted 
when, actually, they need not put themselves to much in- 
convenience in the matter of. dietary and exercise. However, 
Captain Webster will put you right on these points. 

Writing about training and Spartan methods reminds me 
that a correspondent recently sent me an account of how 
Indian runners train. Here it is; 1 don't recommend it as 
an example to be followed in every particular, but it is 
certainly of interest :— 

« Jn long-distance running there are very few who can beat 
the Indians of America, whose activity and power of endurance 
are wonderful. But, then, the Indian trains in deadly 
earnest. There are certain of the native tribes: noted for 
their feats in running, and of them all the Nez Perce Indians ore 
the most famous. One well-known feat was that of a Ne: 
Perce runner, who was of no great repute among his fellow tribes- 
men. He, on one occasion, chased his game for sixty miles over 
mountains and down and across canyons, 
and, having come to the wise con- 
clusion that it was growing too dark 
to make a satisfactory kill, calmly ran 
home again. His credit as a runner 
went up after that chase! It had been 
his training which had given him the 
stamina to do it. 

« No runner has to undergo a stiffer 
treatment than the Nez Perce. He has 
to do many things that would make & 
* pale-face ' wince without doubt. Yet 
they all go to build up his wonderful 
strength and speed and toughness of 
body. He begins in October with a 
cold bathe at an early hour in the 
morning. ‘Then follows & sweat bath. 
A hut is built of willow branches, 
plastered thick with mud, and thick 
blankets cover the small door. Inside, 
near the door, lies a round hole, which, 
at the proper time, is filled with white- 
hot stones. As soon as he has had his 
plunge in ice-cold water, be it October or 
February, he runs to the hut, where the 
hole has now been filled with the white- 
hot stones. He drops the curtain of 
blankets, and pours on to the stones 
warm water, placed handy inside the 
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hut for him ; and he sits in this vapour-beth as long as it 5 
hot. Then he runs out, and has another plunge m the ice-cold 
water. 

« An hour or so later, after a very light meal, he repeats ali thr 
again. And, again, he does it in the evening. Usually there 
are more than one undergoing the course of training. After u 
has been continued in this way for three montbs, one of the oli 
and noted runners tests the beginner's strength. He makes bun 
leap at a given signal out of the “hot” hut, run to & certain 
tree, and grip hold of & certain overhead limb of it. 

“This is the important test. The young runner has t^ 
cling to the bough by his hands until told to drop. If i 
lets go before ordered, he is sent back to his bathes ars 
hot hut. If he hangs until the signal is made, he is gives 
short runs night and morning in the company of practre! 
runners to the length of three, four, five,’ and six miles, snd 
little by little the distance is increased until he is fit fer 
thirty or forty miles—there and back home again without a bal. 

« Tt has been said that the Nez Perce Indians are the survivor 
of the famous post-runners of the Aztec Empire, which t^ 
Spanish Conquistadores broke up and ravaged. Certain it € 
that their capacity of carrying-on for mile after mile over the 
coughest and most varying trails in the world is most remer. 
able. It is the training, together with the clean. living, tha: 
does it with the Nez Perce.” 

* * * * 


A splendid presentation plate in colours, entitled '" Frer 
Nature's Curiosity Shop: Strange Forms of Bird Life." w: 
be given with next month's number > 
the “ B.O.P.” This plate is the third 
of the series of which the two previce 
plates appeared in our last volune 
Almost as striking wil be the colours 
cover design of the April number ; this will be a painting oi a 
black panther, specially done to accompany a complete ster 
by E. Charles Vivian, entitled : " The Black Hunter," a tale ab 
the Borneo jungle. Among other notable items, the same isar 
will include :-—‘* King's Business," & complete story. by EF! 
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Shallard ; “ Beeson's Cure," a complete school story; "W** 
Memorials at Public Schools, Part JI (illustrated): ~ Th - 


Wookey Hole,” a remarkable old British relic (illustrate! | 
“How to Make 8 Water Cycle Attachment ” (illustrated 
* How to Fit Up an Electric Bell " ; and all the usual feature 
“The ‘B.O.P? Stamp Comer"; “ Our Hobbies Page | 
« When I Leave School >” (careers for Boys); " The ' Boc 
Own' Field Club" (illustrated) ; " Correspondence " ; ` 1. 
Lighter Mood,” etc. A. L. H. . 
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A Dinghy Race in Papua. 


uite a number of native boys in Papua, or New Guinea, own dinghies, and enjoy 
sailing about the coral waters. 


Races and regattas are frequently held. 
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ar HE day when I discovered Mr. Adam’s secret, and 
"T prudently thought to keep it for my own, was a 
g- | Sabbath. 
em ud I had drowsed through a droning preaching in 
ae St. Dunstan's Church, sitting on one of the low benches 
... against the wall with Mr. Critch. And if I drowsed, as I 
. fancy I did, Mr. Critch slumbered. I watched him gliding 
. forward and jerking violently backward again, as if he 
=- frequently found himself skimming near to the edge of a 
Pa Ob. 
ae To keep a hold upon my wakefulness, I fell to slyly 
'“ observing the folk that filled the pews down the church, 
. and to guessing at the quality of the people from their 
7" walking along the sidewalk in Fleet Street. 
Near the high pulpit, and cricking their heads upwards 

to see the face of the preacher, sat my kindly master, Sir 
— Thomas Marley, and his lady. With them sat Mr. Adam. ` 

My eyes were drawn forcibly to that pew and to Mr. 
Adam's wig, which betrayed him for the most restless soul 
in the House. He fretted and fidgeted like a prisoner ; 
now sucking the knob of his cane, now sliding his feet in 
turning to stare unabashed at the honest and more devout 
people behind him. |. Indeed, his wig seemed to be the only 
moving thing in the church. 

Until that morning I had held a belief in Mr. Adam as 
2S being a cheery gentleman of the quality, honest, but weak. 
^4.» But, ere I had dodged clear of the throng in the church 
"$f porch after that morning’s preaching, I had learned my 
r] Í error. 

Mr. Adam Marley was neither honest nor weak. 
| i In the deep porch I withheld my haste and stood aside 
/- until my betters should all have passed me. For a few 

rnoments then I found myself almost touching the back of 

"Mr. Adam, and overhearing much of his talk with a tanned, 

hard-faced fellow, who carried the air of the sea in his 
^" manner. f 

j **So the strongest die speedily out there, you tell me ? 
# Die of the whip an’ the plague ? " said Mr. Adam. “Why, 
then, Captain Garden, I will tempt you with a cargo of 
jJ striplings." 
di ** Ye may tempt, Mr. Marley," said the seaman, ‘‘ but 
mny crowns are only for sturdy lads.” 
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A Tale of Jacobite Days. 


“ Yet a ship's spar that bends to the wind will stand you 
better than one that meets it stiff in a gale," laughed Mr. 
Adam. “ Well-a-day ! Ive got a’ plenty still of your 
kind, man. Forty crowns a head it will have to be, though. 


You skinflint, do I not know that ye sell them again for. 


double out there in Guinea? How long does the * Fox’ 
ride below bridge this time ? ” 
"'Till her hold be full to the hatch wi’ cargo," smiled 


Captain Garden. ‘‘ Ye can hear of me at the ‘Three 


Cranes,’ Mr. Marley, at your service." 

With that he fell away amongst the passing folk, and left 
me stunned with shock and amazement. This. is the 
secret of Mr. Adam that I discovered, and it seemed to 
scatter my wits broadcast. Our Mr. Adam! My simple- 
hearted, generous master's brother and dweller in our own 


house! It seemed he was not so worthy a gentleman as 


I had thought him to be. In faith, he was but a common 
slave-merchant, a seller of men into slavery for a few dirty 
crown pieces—and that, too, the slavery on the black 
Guinea. coast. | 
My first feverish impulse was to overtake Mr. Critch 
with my news, 'till an old doubt of the steward's loyalty 
to my master checked me. For long it had seemed to me 
that Mr. Critch had loved the service rather of Mr. Adam, 
had eagerly become the lackey of that man, whom I now 
misdoubted. à ` 
Whereas Sir Thomas loved the quiet and modest way of 
life, every moment of Mr. Adam's drew attention: His 
voice filled the rooms, his perfumes the passages, and his 
steps rang with authority on the stairs. Moreover, he had 
but a small liking for moe. | og 
Following one particularly angry outburst of his, I had 
once proclaimed him openly to Mr. Critch as bully and idler. 
'"* Would that Master Percy had not gone out with Prince 
Charlie and died at Culloden,» said I. ‘‘ Then this would 
not be. We should not have this bullying in the house of 
the Marleys.” 
. *' Come, now, I will not hear it from you," Critch rattled 
furiously at me. “’Tis not talk for your tongue, boy. 


Master Percy is not here, and that's enow for you to mind." 


Could I do aught else than mind it ? And it was with a 
sad heart that I went that night up the leaning, wriggling 
stairway to my bed. "Twas true that Master Percy was 


. not in the house, yet could anybody declare that he was not 


still alive—maybe in hiding, over in France ? 

That was the shadow on the house. A wild, venture- 
some fellow, Sir Thomas's son Percy had been coaxed out 
of the security of his home to enjoy a bricf delight of 
adventure with Prince Charlie. 

The march down into England had been worth while, 
maybe, but the battlefield of Culloden had swallowed down 
the last of the Prince’s fortune, and, seemingly, at the same 
time, Master Percy. For never since the evening when 
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the news of the fight ran through the London streets, had 
a word of my young master been heard by us. 

* I tell you that ye can Spy out the scheme of Mr. Adam 
in the dark, wi'out & lantern," I said to Criteh next day. 
* Master Percy is gone, and Sir Thomas is old. Who, then, 
will sit in this house as its master, tell me ? P 

* What prattle of a fool is this ! " he snapped. “W ho's 
a right to it, if not Mr. Adam? An’ would it be less his 
right if he were not in the house ? ” 

'l'his was not to be denied, but, knowing the pretence of 
the man and his secret trading in slaves, I was not content. 
It seemed to me top-turvey justice that he should possess 
any rights 'soever in & household so righteously ordered as 
the Marleys’. 

I longed for something to befall to cheat him of the 
inheritance he awaited. And, by my faith, something did 
befall! Though he fought it with a trickery that came nigh 
to defeating it. 

On a night when the old house had blossomed into more 
lights than usual, when my master and lady were enter- 
taining fashionable friends, I learned from Criteh how that 
Master Percy's wild adventure had been spoken about at 
the table. A fine lord of St. James's had told Sir Thomas 
sadly that a price had been set that day upon 
head, and that he was a proven rebel. 

«TH warrant you, Adam Marley’s ears cocked at that 
piece of news," said I angrily. 

“I think you are a rampageous rascal," said Critch. 
‘Why should Mr. Adam want to keep Master Percy out 
of his place ? " 

*« Because himself craves the family's money,” said I, 
and came near to adding that it would prevent any longer 

folk into slavery. I hated Adam 


a need for selling poor 
Marley. i | 

When, later, I tumbled into my little bed beneath the 
gable, I could not sleep for comparing in my mind the 
cheery figure of Master Perey with the painted, gaudy- 
dressed, and coarse Adam Marley. And when I drowsed 
at last, it was to see Adam Marley working quietly and 
wickedly, as it were, in a corner. l 

It was a close, warm night, I remember, and through the 
open window I caught the last sounds of the sleepy town, 
hearing them passing one by one, until nothing remained 
but that of the water slapping gently against the water-gate 
steps at the lane end, and a footstep that now and again 
came and went in the stillness. 

In a half-sleeping state T lay reflecting on many things 
concerning the family, “till the clock at St. Clement's 
Church struck two. Then I settled myself down seriously 
to sleep. 

I was far sunk when a stealthy sound of rapping on a 
door somewhere brought me back to wakefulness. Although 
stealthy, there was nevertheless a summons in the sound. 

‘Where is it?” I asked, sitting upright to listen. 

It came again, and again; indeed, it increased in fre- 
quency and loudness. No longer able to hold my calm- 
ness, I hastily donned a few clothes, opened the door, and 
went out to the stair-head. 

At that moment a glow of light came, and heightened on 
the landing-place below me. Pecring over the rails, I 
beheld Mr. Critch down there, dressed in the oddest of night 
attire, wearing & cap and holding a cudgel. Isaw him pass 
along in a glory of dull light from a lantern. 

Shadows like wild, dancing demons seemed to haunt him 
as he went slowly down the back stairs. 

My sudden and silent coming to his side startled him 
into gasping out an exclamation. Indeed, he nearly let 
fall the lantern and cucgel ; and he stood a while to 
rebuke me. | 

* Who can it be there ? ” I asked in a whisper. 

‘Take hold of the lantern,” he said, “ an’ give me room 
to use the stick. There! Don’t hold it so high, boy." 

It seemed to me that the steward showed little eagerness 
to open the door. There was the big key, as large as & 
weapon, to turn, the wooden bar to lift, and the iron bolt 
to draw back. 
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And, after it all, with the door standing wide against the 
wall, and the air fighting & great fight with our trifling 
nightclothes, we stared only into darkness. 

‘Twas somewhat terrifying I found after a while, 
detected a note of uneasiness in Mr. Critch’s voice as 
called : 

« Who is it there—at this hour o’ the night ? " 

A cautious figure startled us both by gliding suddenly 
into the door-frame. 

“Havers!” exclaimed Critch. “The lantern, boy, 
Save's! Isit yourself, Master Percy, come home ? " 

* Ay, Critch. And come home hungry and near fallinz 
of tiredness.” 

In a moment we had him within the house and the dor 
locked and bolted again. . 

** No questions to-night," said Master Percy. ‘Giver 
a couch, Critch, and ale and bread. Then leave me. In the 
morning you shall hear all." 

* A couch, ay," said Critch. ‘‘ But we've none pe- 
pared. Where am I to put you ?" 

“ There's my room and bed, Mr. Critch," said I eagerly 

«But have ye considered, Master Percy?" said Criteh 
annoyingly. '' You are in great. danger here in town, il. 
There’s a price set for the taking of you." 

* In my father's house I am safe enough," 
Percy. “‘ I trust to your still tongue, Critch."' 

*« Of course, sir,” said the steward. o I will light you te 
the boy's room." | 

«No. Leave the lantern,” 
there while you find me food.” 

‘an you picture my delight as I led the way up the back 
stairs to my little room. Not only was Critch sent awa) t9 
founder without light in the dark passages and rooms 
in search after victuals, but Master Percy was to slep 4 
night on my small couch. Neither was that all to give m 
so much joy, but I fancied I saw herein a very satixfacty 
challenge to Adam Marley’s cunning and predominance. 

While we awaited Critch’s return, I sat on the fie 
beside the couch, hearing from his own tongue scraps of hs 
wild deeds for Prince Charlie. He set up finely the b^? 
figures of the wild Scotch . invaders before my mint 
eyes, so that Isaw them plainly making their straggl-. 
undrilled march down through the heart of England. ! 
saw the heaped snow upon the roads, an’ felt the bitinz- 
cold wind. He caused me to love like a brother 8 gimp” 
fisherman who lived beside a hidden highland loch, ior ts 
man had sheltered and fed him while the red-coats searv lie! 
along hillside and loch to find him. . i | 

‘There are strong and good hearts among the Scots — 
he said, with a far look in his eyes. ** An’ ’tis only Ur 
enemies who cannot see it. You, boy, have never x 
the drenching mists that cover their mountains at mor. 
like shawls, an’ have ne'er seen the glory of gold that tas 
the mountains when the mists ha’ passed from them. Y^ 
that is like a picture of the folk themselves up there int 
wild highlands. But I’ve talked enough to-night.” 

He asked me instead for news of his home and pear 
and, swift as a ready swordsman, L seized the chance to *^ 
him my fears as to the honesty of his Uncle Adam. 

« Uncle was ever an anxious one," he said slowly. the 
lapsed in & long spell of thoughtfulness. He came oul’ 
his quietness presently with a laugh. | 

“Can old Criteh have sprawled down the stairs, des" 
think ? ” he asked. * Pest! but he ts slow." 

«I will go and hurry him," said I. "-— 

It was well, indeed, that 1 left him at that insta 
Outside the room I was met by a movement of al! us 
started me sniffing and wondering. 1 remembered hav- 
seen Critch lock the door at the foot of the stairs, yet pi 
sure now that the door was standing open again. » 

Scared not a little, I crept quietly down, step after 
until I reached the lower landing. There ] halted: * 
a distinct sound of men's voices came up to In Ji 

Grasping tight hold of my courage, I descended A 
lower, and came to & bend, where I could overhear mu 

‘the low talk between them. 


and I 
he 


said Mast«t 


said he. ‘ We will go ^ 
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The first voice I recognised instantly. It was Mr. 
Adain's. a 

“ You'll have no pother to reach Clarke at the ‘ Bull,’ " he 
was saying. ‘Tell him to send two of his fellows to the 
sedan-chair men at St. Clement's, where they idle all night, 
and to fetch me a chair here at all haste. I'll soon cut this 
young cockerell away from his comfort and dreamings. 
In a whisper we will have him in the chair and off to Moare’s 
kitchen in St. Giles'. There, I will come to him and arrange 
for Moare to carry him out to Captain Garden's ship, the 
* Fox,’ at the Bridge. Garden wants cargo, see you? In 
& few days the fool will be on his way out to Guinea, and 


piece of sport with me, we will cheat them, and laugh at 
them, too." 

At the same time he fell hastily to taking off his clothes. 

“Come. Off with yours, Tom,” he said. “Quick! I 
am going to make a jest that will amuse my Uncle Adam 
until his last day. Now, see. We are wellnigh of a height, 
you and I. Put on my breeks and coat. That’s fine, too. 
In faith, Percy Marley, ye look well," he bowed laughingly 
to me. ''And now, get on the couch—and sleep. Else, 
make pretence of sleeping.” 

** Yes, sir—for you," said I staunchly, but at a complete 
loss to guess his plan. 


mia there'l-go the last of him. Out with you, and see you “Trust to me, Tom. Leave all the rest to me,” he said. 
don’t blander it. This boy must not be seen by my ‘CTi; my play, afterall. I will leave you now. But don't 

NE fear. Let them carry you off to this Rookery 
kitchen; and keep your heart. Hark! Do 


Jes | »ou hear sounds ? We will laugh to-morrow 
EHET on this night’s sport.” "T 


I saw him glide out of the room, then snugged 
myself down beneath the coverlet, and made a 
loud pretence of being deep in sleep. 


IT. 
CREAK at the 
stairhead first 
told me that 
my kidnappers i 
wcre ncar. I covered 
my face, and*tried to 
Live out a steady regu- 
lurity of breathing. 
There was no need for 
all this precaution to 
conceal my features, 
however, since they had 
planned to carry out 
their work swiftly and . Sm 
without a tell-tale light. 2 

** On the couch, sir,” : 
I heard Critch whisper. 

Next moment I was 
seized violently and « 
wellnigh stifled in the i 
ped wrappings. Then, | 
kicking and struggling, 
they lifted me, and 
carried me out of the 
room. 

Like & bale of goods 
they flung me into the ; 
chair, and savagely held | 
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mic there, still smothered 
in the coverlet. A harsh 
voice advised me to lie 
still, ‘‘ Onless I warnted 


*' Up, Master 
Percy,’ I said 
wildly. ‘ They have sent for to 
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s.i tako yoo! ! Faith! "'"Twasneatly , 
tiem done. u 
p |». Youwill know, maybe, 
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that ‘tis not a far step from the river-bank to St. Giles’ 
rookery, yet it seemed that night to be by an amazingly 
long route that we came to the house there, and a jolty, 
racketting one withal. 

When the chair was halted at last, someone fell to rapping 
impatiently on a door, which I concluded was Mr. Moare’s. 
And this Mr. Moare I understood to be an agent for travel- 
lers to the Guinea Coast. 

I heard the door opened and a mumble of low words 
pass, then I was lugged out—with a deal of fitting abuse— 
and urged forward into an evil-smelling passage. Along 
this gullet I was «.iven pell-mell, and at the end of it 
forced down a decayed flight of steps into a cellar. 

In that moment I first sensed that I was in real danger. 
Where was Master Percy, I wondered ? I had listened for i 
some thrilling interruption of their plan long ere that li 
moment. Had he, instead, been cheated after al? That 


brother. And, Mr. Critch, you'll favour me—they must 
."- AZever know that he has spent a night in the house." 

"X I was stunned by his villainy. So much so that, after 

P^ X had heard Critch’s ready response, and his step cross the 

doorsill, I still hesitated. 
ien It was but in the breath of time that I recovered-my wits 
. and crept up ahead of the scoundrel, back to my room. 
“ Up, Master Percy," I said wildly. ''They have sent 

for to take you!” 
Hr In a few words, I repeated to him all that I had overheard, 
o5 finishing my garble with an entreaty to him to act quickly, 
^.- else he would be lost. But he, with a tantalising indiffer- 
. ence, sat thinking on the bed. Presently he rose and took 
.: bold of my shoulders. 
* Tom,” he said gravely, “ I am trusting you.” 
** Of course, sir," I replied readily. 
** Then, listen; and, if you are prepared to hazard a 
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might even be, T told myself, but never would I believe that 
he had deserted me. i 

My danger became even more clear to see when, presently, 
the door of the cellar opened and Mr. Adam entered and 
sat down a lantern on the stone flooring near the door. 

“I offer you an apology at once for our harshness, 


Percy," he began, while I felt a rising desire to laugh at 


him. “AS 8 rebel, however, I have no doubt you are 
accustomed to it. And, after all, you will be grateful for 
with your person when you understand. You 
are going out of the country, Percy. You will be safer 
where I am sending you. Are you tongueless * That will 
be sore pride. But ‘+ will mend, lad. It will mend.” 

He brought the lantern near and whipped the coverlet 
away fiom my face. 

Then, as if he had beenstung, 
he leaped back. 

« Who are you?” he cried, 
though knowing me well. 
* You are not Percy Marley. 
Speak, you fool!” 

« You mind me, Mr. Adam. 
Iam Tom,” I said. 

“ Plague on you t! What 
do you here? " he cried. 
‘Where is the sneaking rebel 
brat we brought here ? k 

‘Not, here,” said I simply. 
« "Twas me you brought, Mr. 
Adam. Jouked me out of my 
bed, you did.” 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed. 
‘+ You've sported with me, you 
two. Then, you are the bigger 
fool. I'll have my hands on 
the shoulder of this trickster 
nephew, never fear. I'll see 
him riding glum up Heavy Hili 
to Tyburn, too. I’ve rope 
enough round him, the clown. 
And for you, since you have 
a mind for a jest, Vil help you 
to one. I had you fetched here 
to go out to theslave-fields, an’, 
by my faith ! go, you shall... 
Hi! Are you there, Moare ? 

And you, Critch ? Come down. 

Both of you. Get this simple- 

ton back into the chair.” 
Here, as you will see, was 


my freedom 


i 
aes 


“*Hold off !' 
exclaimed my 
master 


sternly. ‘You see 
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the point of my 


While he held me tightly to him, he called angrily t: 
Moare to come and assist him. 

“Fetch rope, man!” he cried. 

A coil of cord was flung down the stairs to him, fro. 
which I gathered that Mr. Moare was not too anxious t 
play a prominent part in the business. 

Then, tied at last like a clumsy knot of straw, was pull-. 
up the stairs and out to the street, to where the chs: 
awaited my coming: One glance I threw at Critch wher ' 
he leaned, pole in hand, against the wall, ere I was buffet: 
into the ramshackle conveyance. 

« Put up the poles, Critch, an' come out of your miser. 
man," snapped Mr. Adam. e 

The chair was then raised, and I was fairly on my way ~ 
the Guinea Coast. At last my heart really sank, for : 
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likely to be a wrong ending for sword, I trust? ” (See page 331). 


our play. I had neither wish 
nor will to be shipped out of 
England; 80, frantically, 1 made a dash to gain the door. 

I ran full into the protruding body of Mr. Critch, however, 
who was entering at the moment, and, fairly bounded off 
it, to receive & stinging smack from the hand of Mr. Adam 
that tumbled me to the floor. 

« Critch," said Mr. Adam, “we will not have any gossip- 
ping chairman telling our tale in the taverns in the morning. 
Tve a fair name to keep respectful, mind you. So go back 
to the fellows. Pay them well, to quiet their tongues, and 
send them off. 


Tell them to fetch the chair away from here 
to-morrow. You and I, Critch, will carry this wretch down 
to the ‘ Fox.’ We've the night before us." 

“Me, Mr. Adam ! " gasped the steward. 
through the streets of the town at this hour ! 
strong body, sir." 

“Tut! You can lift a chair-pole, man. Cio and see to 
it now. And wait by the chair 'till I fetch the fool out.” 

Criteh went sadly out, complaining in his distress as he 
went. I, in the meanwhile, prepared myself to provide 
Mr. Adam with as difficult a task as possible. 

In so small a hole I could not dodge his hands many 
times, though I filehed his last breath and patience ere he 
took me. 


** Me, to trapse 
I'm not a 


-o- 


scemed beyond doubt that Master Percy had left me uU 
fate. Nothing other than a miracle could now release ` 
from my plight. I prayed that some curious and f 
wakeful watchman of the streets might check our më 
through the City, and be blessed with sufficient set* 
doubt the kindliness of the tight cords that bound mé ' 
But as Mr. Adam, with a townsman's knowledge ° 
hidden byways, led the route warily along thro 
I knew that we were scarce likely to pass a single ¥ , 
even one sleeping deeply within his box. | 
Out of regard for the weakness of the steward, the à 
was halted occasionally, but always in some dark, " 
corner, far even from an oil-lamp. ren 
In that cautious fashion we crossed the Fleet dith ; 
came at last upon the cobbles at the Mansion House , 
Just beyond the Mansion House we entere ne 
shadow, between a sleeping tavern and & church- 
seemed to be nothing other than a dead courtway: ` 
at that point in our journey we were almost near 97 
to the bridge and the river to catch the sound ofthe 
slapping against the buttresses. i: 
It was there that I surrendered myself utterly for" 
I remember that we were a fair way through ts" 


pre EUNT 
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gullet when I felt the chair unexpectedly set nd n, sided 
upon its back poles. 

In à savage impatience, Mr. Adam fell loudly to reviling 
the oll steward and to blaming his feebleness. His out- 
burst drew upon him an astonishing rejoindef.  * 

For Mr. Critch went and leaned against a wall of a house, 
and laughed till the court seemed full with the sound of it. 

Abruptly, as to a stroke, Mr. Adam's imprecations ceased, 
and F felt the blood chasing through me in a mad shock. 

This, then, was not Mr. Critch who had helped to carry 
mesofar! "Twas Master Percy hiinself, after all. 

" Are you dumb, uncle ?" he laughed. “I am afraid 
your walk to-night has been but wasted activit y." 

“You hound !” cried Mr. Adam. 

“Hold off!" exclaimed my young master sternly. 
“ You sce the point of my sword, I trust. I give you my 
word I shall not fear to use it if you lose sight of it. You 
have gambled high, and lost. And, on my honour, you 
have to confess it. "Tis coming near to morning, uncle, 
and I've no wish to be found brawling in the City streets, 
$0 you will make your confession quiekly. First, ycu will 
unbind the lad there. Let him out of the chair. Hasten ! " 

There was no hope for Mr. Adam. He took swift 
measure of his situation, and found it narrow indecd. 
Thereupon, reluctantly, even with the sword-point touching 
his fine coat, he released me, and cursed me while his 
fingers fumbled with the knots. 

" Now, uncle, pray take his place," 
will not talk with you," he added sharply. 
chair with you. And remember that safety lies in your 
staying there.” 

It was all most amazing, yet true. I went forward to 
tell Master Percy my thankfulness, but he waved me out of 
his way. Instead, he ordercd me to lift the poles of the 
chair and march forward to the bridge. ' 

At the bridge he directed me to pass it by and descend 
into the narrow street that winds along beside the river. 

“Turn into the first sideway," he said sternly. 

Without a word, I obeyed him and, to my astonishment-— 
for l have small knowledge even to-day of the thorough- 
fares of this great town—1 found my self out upon a beach, 
with the Thames water racing near to my feet. 


aia Percy. “I 
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Reindeer 


HERE «do you find the reindcer ? In Lapland of far 
northern Europe, is the usual answer. But there 
are other regions also—in the peninsula of Karns- 
chatka that faces the North Pacific, opposite Alaska, 

and in Canada. When Stefanson, the famous Arctic explorer, 
first put forward his scheme to raise reindeer on a large scalo 
in the Arctic Circle, where he had noticed the treeless wastes 
are thickly covered with moss and lichens on which reindeer 
live, he was told that it was a “ wild.cat" project. To-day, 
though, five hundred and fifty Lapland reindeer roam on tho 
plains of Baffin Island, north of Hudson’s Strait; and with 
them are several families of Laplanders experienced in the 
herding and care of reindeer. If success comes of Stefanson's 
scheme, these Canadian lands within the Arctic Circle will 
be available for reindeer ranches, and producing trade and 
revenue, for the reindeer is one of the most valuable of animals. 

None know this better than the wandering Koraks of 
Kamschatka. To them the reindeer, of which they have 
great herds, is the source from which they draw all their needs. 
Without their reindeer they could not live; and their northern 
part of the Peninsula of Kamschatka, a land of marshy steppes 
growing only moss and lichens, is not productive of anything 
clse of service to human beings save, here and there, a few 
stunted cabbages, turnips, and potatoes. The Laplander is 
fond of his reindeer; the Korak worships his. And often in 
the gloom of Arctic winter-night, while he is watching his herd 
that surrounds the encampment with its quaint tent, he loses 
his life in defence of his deer against the wolves. 


“ Into the- 


“ Here, uncle Adam, vou shall wait for your comrado, 
Captain Garden," said Master Percy. ‘‘ Give me the rope, 
Tom.” 

While he bound the luckless Mr. Adam strongly, he said 
with a laugh: “This will make pretty gossip in the 
taverns ! ” 

Out in the fairway the dim shadow of a vessel, sitting 
solidly on the water, drew my eyes. 


“That is the * Fox,’ Tom," said Percy. ''But we must 
be moving. Folk stir early in these parts. I bid you & 
good-day, uncle Adam. I fancy you will not again sit in 
my father’s house, which, I thank my life! I have defended 
against you and your dishonouring.”’ 


With that we went away together, leaving the chair, a 
solitary object, down near the river's edge. 


“ Garden may take him out with him for a jest," said ` 


Percy; “or out of spite. I trust he may; though I fear 


he will not dare it. 
“Will you tell me what befell Mr. Critch ? ” I asked. 


** Poor Critch," he laughed. 
when I sprang upon his back. 
a cellar-flap, Tom, and closed it upon him. 
convenient in St. Giles. d | 

The strangest part of our business, however, I fancy you 
will agree, was that we saw neither Mr. Adam nor Critch 
again after that night ; nor even heard a word of them. It 


I tumbled him down through 
They are very 


- 


“ He was mighty surprised | 


might even be jestingly fancied that they still bide where . 


we placed them, the one in the lonely chair against the river, 
the other in the St. Giles’ cellar. | 


Master Percy made a dutiful appearance to his parents 
nextday ; and Sir Thomas would hear of none of his schemes 
for flight into France, but ordered him to stay hidden in a 
garret of the house until influence at the Court could obtain 
his pardon. 

To tell how the pardon was secured and came to us 
would fill another chapter. Therefore, let it suffice that it 
was accomplished. And the same night Master Percy 
suddenly left the guests of his father, where they wcre 
sitting after dinner, and climbed the back stairs to my 
little room beneath the gable, to give me the glad news. 


Ranches. 


The flesh of the reindeer is acknowledged to taste better than 
beef, mutton, or other flesh, and the tongue of the animal is 
one of the most delicate of dishes, Its milk is richer and more 
nourishing than the cow’s, and its pelt can be made into the 
warmest of clothing against the Arctic cold. But the inhabitants 
of the eighteen hundred miles of barren, almost unknown land 
between the Amur River and Behring Strait, with its immense 
chain of mountains and desert steppes, make a much more 
extensive use of their herds. 

From his reindeer the Korak gets clothes, food, and covering 
for his tent. Its sinews are dricd, and pounded into flexible 
thread. Its antlers are made into spoons and blunt knives, 
and implements and tools of all sorts. Its bones are soaked 
in seal oil, and burned as fuel, and its blood, mixed with the 
contents of its stomach, is made into food, and eaten with 
great relish. The stiff, bristly skin of its legs is used to 
cover snow-shoes. In short, no part of the reindeer is 
wasted. 

All his life the Korak spends looking after the wonderful 
animal on which the life of his family and himself completely 
depends. And summer and winter he is constantly on the move, 
for his big herd of reindeer will in a very few days eat all the 
moss within a mile or two of his encampment. And, when he 
dies, the body of his favourite deer is sacrificed to the Korak 
gods. 

The Laplander has his reindeer in hundreds—the Korak in 


thousands. ‘To him, the animal is the all-in-all of life. 
N. T. 
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Notes for the Coin and 


THE “BOY’S OWN" COIN 
CORNER. 
XVIL—BRITISH_ COLONIES AND 
POSSESSIONS. 


A rew months ago we concluded our brief 
outline of the silver and copper currency 
in England with promising at an early 
date to give an account of the coins used 
in the older British Colonies. 

At the present time coins are minted 
for use in many of the larger Colonial 
possessions, and even in the smaller 
islands owning allegiance to the British 
sovereign. Most of these coins are 80 
clearly defined by the inscriptions upon 
them that it is hardly necessary to say 
anything about them. These special issues, 
it may be noted, are chiefly in the lower 
denominations, and the values are given 
in cents, dollars or whatever 
native or local currency prevails. : 
When gold was not merely a 
standard but in actual circulation 
in England, British gold circulated 
in the Colonies, excepting, perhaps, 
Australia; now bank notes or 
their equivalent to our treasury 
notes are used. The sovereign 18 
not always the standard, however, 
as, for instance, in India, where 
the rupee is the chief coin. 

The young collector finds that 
even amongst the smaller values 
of current Colonial issues there 
are metals with which he is 
unfamiliar and he has to contend 
with shapes and sizes by no means 
in accord with the traditional circular form 
of money. In a recent article we have 
told of the meaning of some of the Latin 
terma applied to coinage; thus coins 
struck at the London Mint in the fourth 
century of the Christian era were inscribed 
in the exergue “P. LON"; that is, 
pecunia Londinensis. As most school- 
boys know, pecunia, the Latin word, 
originally came from the Latin, pecus, 
cattle, for the standard of monetary 


Fig. 1 (left).— Penny 
Fig. 2 (right).— Penny 
These coins are representative of the general types of 


copper coinage under 
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value was primarily cattle, in which the 
wealth of the ancients lay. Cattle as 
expressed by money, then, still represents 
our standard of value, but in some few 
of our Colonies and native possessions 
such things a8 shells, tusks of ivory and 
various things of native value represent 
their ideas of wealth. These things 
sometimes show themselves on coins. - 
Before crossing the ocean in search of 
traces of British possessions in America, 
we will take a glance round the coastline 
which bounds Great Britain. In Scot- 
land in years gone by there was a separate 
coinage, and many curious coins, such as 
bodles and bawbees, were in use. In 


Ireland the people would have none of 
the money used in England, so for many - 
provide Irish- 


years this country had to 


men with coins bearing the harp, an 
emblem of Hibernia. 

Between England and Ireland the 
Irish Sea forms a barrier and divides the 
two countries, but in the middle of the 
gea is an island which, from its isolated 
position, its different aims, and at one 
time strange language, has been a loyal 
but isolated people. The coins of the 
Isle of Man were for many years apart 
from the Imperial coinage ; but it will be 


the Amateur Bench-worker 


difficult to find any but English coins 
there now. 

Let us go back for & moment to the 
early days of the English sovereigns who 
leased or parted with British rights and 
possessions as they thought best. 
Henry IV handed over to Sir John 
Stanley (from whom came the Earls 
of Derby) the Island of Man, as was the 
custom in those days, for & nominal 
payment of a cast of falcons at the King’s 
coronation. 

The coin collector discovers that the 
old separate currency of the Isle of Man, 
continuing until 1840, was of copper 
(excepting & trader’s silver token of Peel, 
in 1811, and a few pattern pieces), but 
some of the earlier pennies are rare. 

In 1709 the 10th Earl of Derby, as 
he was then, struck pennies and 
halfpence on which was the 
Stanley crest of an eagle and 
child, and the famous motto, 
* Sang Changer " (without chang- 
ing). There are several varieties 


A of these pieces, all of which, in fine 
EMI condition, are getting very scarce. 
mS In Fig. ] we give an example of 
NY one of the very fine pattern pieces 
SÁ of 1725, which gives a remark- 
| ably good representation of the 

crest. The reverse of the coins 

was the famous ‘‘legs of Man," 

see Fig. 2, surrounded by the 
Manx motto ''Quocunque jeceris stabit "* 


(It will stand wherever you cast 
it) This latter illustration is 
taken from a splendid example of the 1758 
penny, on the obverse of which is the 
script monogram A.D. (Athol Dux); 
these coins being issued by James, the 
second Duke of Athol, who acquired the 
Isle of Man by marriage with the 
daughter of the Earl of Derby. 
It was when the Crown again acquired 
the Isle of Man that copper pennies, 
halfpennies and farthings with similar 


obverses to those in current use in Great 


"———— 


Britain were struck ; 


legend, on the reverse the Triune as before, 
but with the marked difference that 
whereas the '' booted and spurred feet ” 
formerly pointed to the right (note 
illustration) they were made to point 


How the Clouds are fixed to the silk threads. 
(“Imitating a Lightning Flash") 


in the reverse direction. The last issue 
of this reign was in 1813. 

The next issue was not until 1839, 
when coins of similar reverse dies were 
struck, the obverse being like the con- 
temporary copper coins of Queen Victoria. 

FRED. W. BURGESS. 
(To be continued.) 
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FEATHER PICTURES, 


COLOURED paintings of birds are very 
nice, though often it is not possible to 
get the exact colouring of all the feathers, 
the sheen being especially hard to 
reproduce. Why not go one better, and 
make pictures with the feathers them- 
selves * Then you can get everything 
exactly right. 

Say you want to reproduce a jay, one 
of those lovely birds against whieh the 
gamekeepers raise such deadly warfare. 
Make friends with a gamekeeper and get 
him to give you a freshly-killed carcase. 
Then you can set to werk. 

Cut a thick piece of cardboard or a thin 
board, such as the lid of a box in which 
the manufacturer sends out swects and 
chocolates. Paste on it smoothly three 
layers of white paper. 

When the paper is quite dry, sketch 
en it, in pencil, the outline of the bird. 
Paint in a natural background, such as 
a tree branch, if you wish for one, and put 


in the beak and legs in. their proper | 


colours. 

Dissolve some gum-arabic in water, to 
make a thick, sticky solution, and apply 
two or three coats to the body of the bird 
whose outline you have sketched. Keep 
a thinner solution handy for use later. 
Now you are ready to start feathering 
your bird. Begin with the tail and the 
points of the wing, and work up to the 
head; this will enable you to let the 
feathers lie over each other as they do on 
the bird itself, and so secure a natural 
effect. 

Pluck the feathers from onc side only 
ef the bird, then. you will have the other 
side as a model in case. of doubt and 
difficulty. Pluck as required ; if you have 
a lot of loose feathers lying about, you 
will never be able to find the right ones. 
The insides of the shafts of the large tail 
feathers and of the wing quills must be cut 
off with a sharp knif^, so that the feathers 
will lie flat on the paper surface. From 


on the obverse . 
the head of George III and the usual. 
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the smaller feathers, clip off the downy 
parts about. the stems. 

Pick up each feather with a fine pair 
of pliers, and just lightly touch the pre- 
pared surface where you are going to 
place it with the thin solution of gum, 
using & _ sharpened stick or fine paint- 
brush. Press the 
feather into position, 
and continue in the 
same way with the 
rest of the plumage. 
Small weights should 
be laid on the feathers 
to make them adhere 
properly ; but be care- 
ful that the gum does 
not come through, or it 
will smear the feathers. 

When you have completed your bird's 
coat, you must give it an eye. This you 
can make with a piece of paper colored 
naturally ; but a better plan is to buy a 
glass eye from a naturalist. It won't 
cost much. As soon as all the feathers 


‘are stuck down, and the gum is dry, 


adjust the outline of the bird. Some of 
the feathers may want trimming, or 
tucking in here and there, to make the 
appearance smooth and neat. 

The last process is to lay a piece of 
clean paper right over your bird, which 
must then be put under a heavy book to 
be pressed. You will be very pleased 
with the result if you do your work well. 


. Practise with a few common feathers until 


you have learnt to get them to lie smoothly 
over each other. 
R. B. N. EVERRTT. ` 
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IMITATING A LIGHTNING 
FLASH. 


A VERY effective way of imitating a 
lightning flash can be carried out in the 
following manner. Make a wooden stand. 
with two uprights. 


two lengths of silk thread are carricd. 


A hole is bored at . 
_ the top of each upright, and through these 
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towards each other, or moved away. 
From an electric cell carry the two wires, 
one to each cloud. The wires may be 
carried along the backs of the clouds and 
lightly attached to the silk threads. The 
ends of the wires may be allowed to 
project a trifle beyond the front part of 
the clouds. 

The lightning-flash is secured by pull- 
ing the silk threads so that the clouds are 
brought within about an inch of each 
other, when there at once leaps out a 
bright spark. Naturally, the clouds 
should not be allowed to remain in 
contact. or the electric cell would soon 
be exhausted. 


S. L. B. 


* * * 


FADED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


IT is curious how often the negative of 
& photograph which you value becomes 
broken, spoiled, or lost altogether. Per- 
haps the only copy of the picture which 
you have is & faded print. Almost any 
print can be wonderfully restored in the 
following manner. 

The first step towards restoring is to 
soak the photograph in plain water for 
several hours. If the picture is mounted, 
it will, at the end of this time, be quito 
easy to get it away from the cardboard. 
Now immerse the print for a few minutes 
in & solution of one .per cent. of nitric 
acid and water. 

The next step is to put the photograph 
in an intensifier, which is prepared in 
the following manner: Half.an-ounce 


of mercuric chloride and half-an-ounce 


of common salt are dissolved in sixteen 
ounces of hot water. When the solution 


: is cold, the print is soaked in it until it is 


quite bleached. When the whole thing 
looks "white, give half-an-hour’s washing 
in running water, if possible. Now put 
some plain water in a dish and to this 
add a few drops of ammonia. Place tho 


print in the solution and it will be seen 


Imitating a Lightning Flash. 


From thin cardboard cut shapes resem- 


bling clouds... These should be of such a 
size that they will go between the uprights 
and leave several inches in the centre. 


With adhesive fix tinfoil on to the card- . 


board shapes. 

Now stiek the clouds on to the silk 
threads, one being placet on each piece 
of silk. In this way, by pulling the 
threads, the clouds can be drawn 


' that the picture comes up very much 


strengthened. 

All the details of the print stand out 
with vigour, and: you have what is really 
a good photograph. Give a short washing 
and then dry. If it is desired, the print 
may then be re-photographed, and a good 
negative can be secured from which: any: 
number of prints may be readily made. : 

S. LEONARD BastTIN. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
MEN AND GOATS. 

HERE was a sido lane that led off to the lef: of 
the róad, perhaps the half of a mile out from 
Skipton, and down this I turned to wait for a 
brief time, lest the goats and the herders should 


not be all of the party that we sought. A little way into 
the lane there grew a thicket beside the edge of the. way, 
and in this I tied my horse, coming out then to the meeting- 
place of lane and road, and settling myself down by the 
hedgerow. I felt certain that there was other escort for 
so great a sum as these goats must carry, and wanted to 
know just how much Michael and Harry and I had to face 
whon wo should come to grips. 

I had but a minute or two to wait, and then the jingle 
of accoutrements told me that I had not misjudged. And 
thero were voices, too, one of which was not strange to mo. 

“Time for them to rest soon," said one. 

“ When they have pushed out to the open, well bevond 
the town, we may ride up and halt them "—and this was 
Eməsry’s voice, I knew—‘‘for it will be best that thov 
should rest through tho middle of the day and finish tho 
journey by night. I suggest i 

But what he would have suggested was lost to mo, for 
they had passed beyond earshot. I let them get a little 
way beyond the end of the lane, end then remounted and 
rode back as quickly as might be, without seeming in too 
great a haste. For though 1 judged these riders —I had 
seen that they were but tlirce—formed all the escort for the 
goats and their herders, vot I was not certain, and thus 
would not be seen hastening, even though aw ay from the 
flock, but rathor would that men should see me joggiag as 
if without a care between here and London. 

So, wasting no time, and yot unhurrying, I came to the 
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inn, to find that Michael and Harry had breakfasted. I 
bade Michael find me a wedge of ham, placed between two 
slices of bread, that I might eat on the way; and at the 
knowledge that our convoy had passed me on the road, -he 
saw the urgency that bade me wait not to eat there. I 
had the food nearly all eaten, and my horse had had a 
drink, by the time that he and Harry had saddled, and then 
we rode out on the northward road. As we went I told 
them of the goats, their herders, and the escort. 
"This," said Michael, ** is a case for craft. 
we be three to nine, and that is long odds.” 

“ We might get help," I suggested. 

** And where, think you, can wo get it ? ” Michael asked 
me. “If there were a trooper within twenty miles we 
might impress him, but as for Skipton or any place of it: 
kind, there is but the watch—old men and feeble ; and save 
for men in the King's uniform, who are bevond our reach, 
we know not who is for us and who is for Charles Edward. 
No, but this quest is ours alone ” 

It was—though I was far from knowing it then—the day 
of Prestonpans and Cope's disastrous flight that gave 
Charles Edward rule in Edinburgh and a way to the soutb. 
The autumn morning was chill, even now that the sun was 
well up, and there drifted masses of cloud across the sky 
that ever and again made the land du'l. I had fear of 
rain before the day should be through, an l wondered about 
pistol primings if rain should chance to fall. 

“Wo will deal with the mounted escort first," said 
Michael. *''It is in my mind that, having ridden in rear, 
so as to come up and join in if any attack is made, they 
will go on ahead to find camping-ground for the goats; 
now that they all intend resting a space.’ 

“ Leave it to me," Harry said. ‘I know this count y 
and can head.off the whole party. Yet, for mv part, I 
would first go for tho goats. If you first attack the escort, 
while it is in front of the herd, the riders will be caught 
up by the six men on foot, and there wo nawe our nine 
to three—tho odds you would avoid.” 

“ So," Michael replied thoughtfully ; 
how would you deal with tho six ? ” 

* Pepper," I put in. 

“I brought none," Michael confessed. 

I showed him my store of bags, and we shared then out 
as we rode, for he had come round to Harry's way of view ing 
the situation. 

“ Plenty of rope ?*" he asked Harry, who for answer 
pointed to one of the led horses. There was rope enough 


Otherwis:, 
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to string up all the goats and their escort, were it used 
sparingly ; and there, rolled up, wero two great leather 
bags that would: carry-even so muchas tho. goats had 
-about them—when we had got it. 

^ And now Harry led us off the main road, so that we meds 
a half-circle to the right, riding as fast as the land would 
Jet us. © In this way we made some eight miles or more, 
and came back on to the road where it ran as a sunken way 
-between high banks. 
bracken about their trunks, that formed .shelter for our 
horses, and we tied them lightly, so as to be able to regain 
them swiftly at need. After, we went to the edge of tho 
hank that gave on to the road, and Jay face downward in 
the long grass at the top of the bank, that we might sce and 
not be seen. 

Thus wo lay until I felt the damp of the ground trate 
my elothing, wondering, as I felt it, what my caro Unclo 
Henry would think if he could sce us 
here. I had begun to. think that 
Harry had misjudged the paco of tho 
party we chased, and had come in : 
behind them, when again came the 
sound of the riders, who came round 
A bend from the south and passed us, 
travelling smartly. I saw how Emery | 


rode, cock-surely, and my fingers 
itched on the pistol-butt at my waist; : 
but they passed, unknowing of our 
presence.. 

“ Poorescorting, "Har ry pia riesci: 

*' Justifiably so,” Michaoi retorted. 
“Save for us, what have they to. 
fear?” : 
. It. waa -—— had nothing to 
fear. The shadow of war lay: over 
the north, though as yet war was 
distant, and none knew of the trea- 
suro that brought these men out on 
the road—none would have known, 
that is but for tho adventure of 
the house of the five gables, which 
had given Trafford tho knowledge. 

When thevhad well passed, and the 
next bend of the bank beside the road 
had hidden them, we came down 
and walked the way they had come, 
and both Michael and I had rape 
about us for urgent need. I pulled 
my hat down well over my eves, 
trusting to the fact of my being on 
foot to prevent the goatherds from 
recognising metoo soon; and so we 
went easilv, not desiring to get 
beyond the banked part of the road, 
since it was our purpose to round up 
the goats where they had less chance of straying about. I 
judged them weary enough to avoid SHINING banks, except 
under compulsion. 

And—let me own it—in no adette to which this 
service had led me was my pulse so unsteady, for it was a 
great venture that we wore embarked ‘on, and success 
meant much, as failure would mean much to the other side. 
Wo had mapped out our course of action while we Jav upon 
the bank, and so took the road, Harry on the right, Michael 
in the middle, and myself on the left as we walked; we 
were close together, as innocent wavfarers should be, but 
realy to spread out across all the road at neod. 

' And now came the head of the herd of goats, with their 
drivers calling to them irritably, like tired men. ‘They had 
travelled all night, I judged, and were weary and thus less 
Jikely to scan us or guess our purpose. Here, where the 
banks kept the goats from straving to either side, all six 
of the men were bunched up behind the herd, and their 
dogs trailed after them as does a sheepdog behind the 
flock at the end of the day—all were tired. They made a 
show of hurrying on their charges as they saw us, but it 


Forgive 
Which. 


There was a cluster of pines, with - 


Forgive! 


ORGIVE us our mistakes, O God ! 
d stumbles over rock and 


When sure we feel of all our way 
. And, in conceit—forget to pray.. 
Forgive us, | 
That track we trod, . > 
So certain that we could not stray, 
Yet found ourselves on unknown land 
Because we lacked Thy guiding hand. 


us our mistakes: the pride 
fancied that we knew the tide 
Aud every wind which swept the main : 
Until, half-wrecked, we steered again 

Into the Haven of Thy 
And anchored safely, calm and still. 


We are but ignorant : 
A thousand errors in xisake. 

We see a little mile or two: 
Eternity’s unveiled to You ! 

So—for the sake of Him who came 
And called us by a brother-name— 
Forgive us our mistakes and say, 

** Keep closer to My Side, to-day, 

And learn of Me ! Strength shall be yours 
To reach My Goals ! To gain My Shores |"? 


Forgive us our mistakes, Ó 
Poor human-feet are blindly shod ! 
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was only a show; tho goats had no mind to hasten them- 
solves, but split up and let us pass throuzh them. . 

“ Ho ! " Michael called to-the men, while wo woro vet in 
tho thick of the herd. “Havo you men seen aught of a 
stray horse as you camo. ? ” 

The big, black- bearded man whom I had aod pista 
shook his head, and ono other muttered something about 

‘a pest on you and your stray horses. We havo enough 
of our own concerns.’ 

“Eh ?” Michael asked, ruffling. "i What do I hear d 

* (iet you on your ways, and leave us to ours," Black- 
beard growled at him. 

By this time we had come abr cast of sach other and there 
was a momentary pause. 

* And if I will not, you sullon hinds,” Michael asked, 
angrily, '* what then?” . . 

* What then ?” Blackbeard duak: LA: to show his | 

meaning, he raised his great staff as 

if to bring it down on Michael's head 

—but my first bag, hard flung; caught 

him full in the face, and, coughing 

and spitting, he reelod back blinded. 
On the instant Harry had two more 

: of them out of- action, and Michael 
had a fourth reeling and groaning 

with the smart of the pepper mix- 

ture. I went ata fifth with my 

fists, havinge no more pepper left ; 

Harry flung a pepper bag that missed 

and went hurtling to burst on the 

bank, and then he too closed, leaving 

Michael to deal with the. four who 
' were blinded. : 

How he dealt with han I had no 
means of knowing, for the man I had 
tackled was a sturdy ruffian, and 
though both tired and surprised by 
the sudden attack, ho kept me 
busy. We closed in a tussle that 
promised to be & matter of sheer 
strength, but I got my heel behind 
his with a sudden twist, and flung 
him, so that he went down and his 
head crashed on tho road. After 
that, one such jab behind the ear as 

I had seen Anderson give his men 

in the house of the five gables, and 

I was free to help in whatever else 
, might need my skill or strength. 

Michael had threo of the four 
trussed, I found, so.that my little 

: bout-must have lasted longer than 

l-.thought, or else he hab been 

wonderfully quick over: his: tying. 
| I made him the loan of a hank..of 
rope, and with another hank tied my man; Harry, by. 
some means, had got to sword-play with the ene whom 
he had tackled, and wo found later that they all carried 
swords and pistols under their smocks, as well: as the 
long staves that might have made some play among us, 
but for our pepper bags. There was as pretty a little 
duel as one could wish to’ see -in ‘progress while T was 
binding my quarry, zand while Michael caught and tied 
up the last of thoso four, who could neither see nor help, 
but could only cough and sneeze. As for us, we trussed 
our prey hand and foot, so that they could scarce move as 
they lay upon the ground, and then we turned to watch the 
end of Harry’s swordwork with his antagonist. 

That end came even as we turned from our labours, 
There was the sickening groan of a man who has come to 
his end, and Harry stood while the other wont down slowly, 
as falls a tree the tho axe has done its work on. Then 
Harry wiped his sword, sheathed it, and turned to us with 
a smile such as I hope never to see again. 

"lowe you much thanks, Master Barker," he sad “I 
owe chance much thanks, too, for setting me in the way of 
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we make 
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this màn. It was he who, four years back, ruined me and 
drove me out to test fortune in ways you would scarcely 
. approve—and now the count is evened.” 

** Time to look to that after," Michael said. "'' Our next 
task is to drag these men out of the public way, and to round 
up tho goats before that mounted escort comes back to look 
for them." | 

* True," Harry answered, and sprang to the head of a 
main, whom he grasped by the shoulders and dragged 
toward the bank. There we laid them all, and then, two to à 
man, dragged them up and rolled them away from the road, 
coming last to the body of the one whom Harry had killed. 
This, I saw, was a slight, young-looking man, and even 
death had not been able to make his face look other than 
evil. ° 
“Some day," Harry said, as he and I toiled to bring 
the body to the top of the slope, ‘I will tell vou how it 
was that this was just vengeance on him, thief and murderer 
as he was. "Tis an odd chance that sent him to my hand, 
after I had scoured the roads for him for years." 

. We laid that body apart from the living men we had 
bound, and came back. The dogs, masterless, lav wearicd 
in the road, asking naught but to be let rest. The goats 
had begun to crop the herbage on either bank, and sought 
not to go on along the road any more. 

“Let us round them up over the bank and out of the 


road,” I said. “We have but to relicve them of their. 


burdens.” e 

“ Drive them back on to our horses, in the pine copse,” 
Harry suggested. ‘‘ Let them carry their loads to where 
we want them." 

This we set to do, first driving the animals up over the 
bank, and then convoying them toward the pines back from 
the road, where the bracken and the trees between them 
hid us from overmuch sight of any who might choose to 
spy over the bank. We had to chance what might come to 
the bound men to free them, but we had been careful to 
remove all their arms, and now trusted to speed and luck 
to let us get the packets that the goats carried and get 
away before any could come to free these men. And 
there, in the pine copse, we caught goat after goat and cut 
the strings that held a package under it, until we had a 
heap of fifty and one of these packages. 

** Now drive the goats back into the road," Michael bade. 

This Harry and I did, and meanwhile Miebael unrolled 
the leather bags on the led horse, and transferred one of 
them to the second horse that we had spare with us. Wo 
were back in time to help him load in the little leather 
paekages that the goats had carried. 

He was not a young man, but he moved that day like a 
boy of twenty rather than a man of fiftv. He had the two 
horses ready for going on before the first cries of the men 
wo had left bound began to ring out to us; for, after their 
peppering, thev took time to get their voices back. 

“Now,” said he, “I am for Harrogate—to go on along 
this road, and to run in on that mounted escort, would be 
madness, and there is safety for this gold in Harrogate. Do 
you two remain, for Emery and the other two will be back 
along this road looking for goats and men within the hour, 
and your task is to hold the riders off from following moe 
for the next few hours.” 

“And the herders ? I asked. 

He shook his head ; by this time he had mounted and 
taken up the reins of the two led horses. 

“Nav,” he said, “I leave it all to you. Search them 
thoroughly, bv all means, lest they carry any messages that 
may be of use to us in York; but if you shall bring them 
to York, or turn them loose, Ido not know. Isce no chance 
of your bringing them in all that distance, so mayhap it 
will be better to search them and turn them loose. And 
now good luck to you both, for I am for Harrogate." 

He set off, leading his two horses carefully down the bank, 
and then turning toward Skipton, whence he would pick up 
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the Harrogate road. We watched him go, and then Harry 
turned to me. 

** Let us get our horses," he said, '' and drive these goats 
back down the road, past their herders. Then we will gag 
those men, and lay off to see what will happen when the 
three mounted rebels come back to search for their convoy.” 

It was a good way of dealing with the situation that 
Michael had left us, for our business was to mystify and 
delay the riders; anything to keep them from going after 
Michael. Ever and again a call for help came to us from 
where our quarry Jay bound up over the bank, while we 
drove the goats down beyond that point of our peppery 
scuttle. And I, for my part, inwardly thanked Dorothy 
Trafford for giving me the trick of these pepper bags; 
without them we had never made our capture so easily, 
aud in all likelihood would have been worsted with six men 
against us. 

We got the goats away down the road, and then rode 
up over the bank to where our villains lay. One had 
nearly freed his hands—he was of Michael's tving—but we 
had him secured again in very little time. And, this being 
done, we cut wide bands from their smocks and bound 
over their faces, not so as to suffocate them, but so that 
their cries— if they dared to cry out while we were there— 
should not reach bevond the edge of the bank and down 
the road. This done, Harry set to keeping guard over the 
five, and to search them one by one—for at going through 
the pockets of a man he was by far my superior—while I 
went to the edge of the bank and sat. down to watch for 
the riders to come back and find what had befallen the herd 
of goats. 

The dogs had climbed up-out of the road to lie beside 
their bound masters ; of us they took little heed, save to 
scent us and find out that we carried nothing they could eat. 
We had a period of quiet, in which Harry Jeft his men for 
8 minute to tell me that he had secured certain papers as 
result of his search ; after, he went back to keep guard, and 
I watched the road, while the morning grew older, and 
every minute put Michael a little farther from the chance 
of pursuit. 

And now, looking back to the start of the adventure. it 
scerned to mo a ridiculously easy thing. It was certain 
that those who escorted the gold had judged their secret 
safe, or else we had had more to contend with; while. in 
addition to this, they judged that the emptiness of the 
countryside would prevent any large parties coming up 
against them. But, allowing for all, fortune had be- 
friended us most wonderfully, from the minute of finding 
the treasure to this of the completed capture. Yet it was 
not fully completed, or I had not been waiting there to see 
what would come of Emery and his two companions. 

Harry left his watch for a space and came to talk with me ; 
he had the five of them all safe, and their pockets were 
emptied of all that might concern us or Trafford, so there 
was no need for him to stay with them, so long as we hal 
them in sight. 

“If only we could take them in to York," he sighed. 

* Find us a wav to take five bound men, on foot, across 
the best part of two counties, and the thing is done," I 
told him. 

“Well.” he said, ‘‘ we have some small cause to con- 
gratulate ourselves, in anv case. We have sapped the 
vitals of the Pretender’s army by this capture of his funds, 
and I, for my part, have finished a score that was none of 
my beginning, in that the man who ruined me—and not 
me alone—hes there dead." 

“We must find a way to bury him," I suggested. 

Harry shook his head. ‘‘ Leave that to his fellows.” 
said he. “Let them do us that small service, since we are 
not to have the pleasure of escorting them to York." 

“ We have vet to guard the way to York," said I. 

And at that we looked along the sunken road, questioninz 
how long it would be before the escort returned. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


OUR REARGUARD. ` 


HERE came a flurry of autumn rain, a sudden 
shower that beat on us and passed; it gave us 
care for the priming of our pistols, and, when the 
little storm had passed, still the drops came down 

on us from the troes that bordered the sunken road. 
Michac] had been gone on his way some half-hour and more, 
then, and not a little I wondered at the absence of the three 
horsemen, who had ridden on so carelessly and left the 
goats to follow as their herders might drive. 

“I am right glad," said Harry, " that we muzzled those 
five there. Being a sober, decent sort of man myself, I 
felt befouled by their language 
so long as they had chance 
to speak.”’ 

“Their expressions were 
not over choice," I agreed, 
remembering the volley of 
curses [ had had from the 
black-bearded one. : 

“ Choice ? " Harry echoed. 
* As choice as the inside of 
a midden. I am—-look '—- 
Here they come!” 

And here they came, the 
three of them, in no good 
temper, if ope might judge 
by such of their expression 
as could be caught at such a 
distance [ thought of 
Michael, jogging on with his 
two horses, and knew that 
every minute we could win in 
this rearguard fight—for fight 
it must be, I reckoned—was of 
value to him. Give him but 
a couple of hours’ start, and, 
no matter what they might 


clo, he would be safe in 
Harrogate. l 
"Quiet, as yet," I said. Bid 


* Let them puzzle themselves 
over the goats, to waste as 
much timo as may be." 

There, a little way down 
the road, the goats were 

browsing on the banks and 
all about the sides of the 
road, save for two or three 
that, wearied, had laid them- 
solvosdown. Emery,evidently 
leader of the escort, half- 
reined in at the sight of the 
untended herd, and then urged 
his horse on again ; they were 
nearly level with us then. 

* What the—where's Hethersett ?" I heard him say. 
And then he raised his voice to call—‘ Hethersett ! ’’ 
But almost as he called Harry had slipped snakelike from 
beside me, and stood over the bound men away back from 
the road, with drawn pistol. 

** The first who answers dies," he told them. The words 
came faintly to me, and did not reach down into the road 
at all. And, whoever Hethersett might be among the five, 
he made no attempt at answering through the gag that we 
had placed on him. 

‘t Are they drunk, or dozing ?’’ Emery asked angrily, 
as he rode toward the goats. Reaching them, he dis- 
mounted and set to rounding them up, beckoning his 

companions to help him, and at intervals calling for his man 
Hethersett. And then something—-I know not what it 
svas—-gave him the knowledge that the goats were but 


' again, 


goats, and no treasure-bearers any more. ] heard a string 
of oaths enough to bring on more rain, and he got to horse 
Watching, I saw him look up the road, and down 
the road. In the end he rode his horse at the bank up 
which we had dragged the herders, and saw, first Harry. 
and then me. Mayhap he saw our horses away back 


among the troes, but in any case he safiy us two, and the 
herders lying bound. 
" Come up!” he called to the other two. 
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“ At that it reared, and he pulled it away, meaning to dismount 
. and come at me on foot.” (See page 338.) 


treachery here, and the gold is not far away." 

Again I thought of Michael, riding on toward Harrogage, 
and not a little did I thank his wisdom that had bidden 
him go on and leave a rearguard to delay pursuit For, 
until he should be undeceived, Emery would think that wo 
had the gold with us, and any fight we might make would 
but deceive him the more. 

He came at me with a cry, recognising me on the instant. 

"I have you now, you murderer of my brother!" ho 
called to me. I raised & pistol at him and fired, but the 
hammer snapped down vainly ; that shower had damped 
the priming for all my care. Emery came on with sword 
drawn, and when he reached the place where 1 had been 
standing, I was behind a tree. He charged again, and as 
he came I heard a pistol speak, but was too busy to not 
who had fired or of what avail theshot had been. He v 
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at me, and with the flat of my blade I taught him the 
unwisdom of such action, snapping a smart blow on the 
muzzle of his horse. At that it reared till. I1 thought. it 
would have gone over with him, and he pulled it away, 
meaning to dismount and come at me on foot, but it was 
some time before hc could get the horse under control, and 
by that time I was away with Harry. l 

He, for his part, had been responsible for the pistol shot, 
' with which he had downed one of the three. "The other, 
still on horseback, dickered round him, not daring to como 
: within reach of his blade; his other pistol had missed fire 
as mine, and now it was blade to blade, when Emery's 
companion- should -choose to come to close quarters. The 
shot inan lay not far from where the five were bound, ever 
and again raising himself on his elbow; he was winged, 
and no moro. 

"The horses—got the horses !” Harry called to me. 

And while Emery was tangled up with drawn blade and 
stirrups, cursing because he could not dismount, I ran to 
where our horses stood. My own I loosed and mounted, 
and, as for Fect of Light, I laid the roins over on his neck, 
knowing his master's way. Secing that I wes mounted 
and ready, Harry called, and Feet of Light camo to him 
as might a dog. At that Emery’s companion tried to. ride 
at tho horse, but Feet of Light swerved and went at his 
mount with open jaws and a snarling whinny, scaring the 
other man's tired beast, so that there was timo for Harry 
to make a leap that placed him in the saddle, and there we 
wore mountcd, two to two. 

Now Emery, seoing our design, ceased his attempts at 
getting down to the ground, and rode at me again. But 
he had ridden all night, and even the bay that had been 
his brothor's was wearied, so that he had necd of the spur 
to move it, while my horse gave freely to the slightest turn 
of tho rein... I could dodge and twist &mong the trees, while 
he had no chance at coming up against me, and ever I led 
him northward, away from his bound and gagged com- 
panions. 


On this game I was busied, so much so.that for the time ° 


I left Harry to ns own devices, knowing that he had but 
one man on a tired horse to deal with as ho would. I camo 
out on the north side of the trees, away from Skipton and 
the Harrogate road, still thinking how every minuto was 
in Michael’s favour, and then with a shouted curse Emery 
ceased from following and turned back to the copse beside 
the sunkon road. He would learn from his bound men that 
there were more than two of 
us, if he were left alone, I 
know, and then search and 
pursuit would bogin. 

Lest that should be, I, too, 
wheeled about, and bethought ` 
ino of my other pistol, snug 
in its holster and so protected 
from the rain that had spoilt 
the one charge. I drew it, 
and spurred to overtake him, 
which was an easy task. Near 
on him, I called : 

* Halt, or I shoot!” 

He looked round, dug in 
his spurs, and ducked in 
time. 

The bullet whistled wide of 
him, and then Harry rode 
out on us, sword in hand. 

" Leave them ! " he yelled 
at mo. “To the Lancaster 
road, and protect the gold !” 

I saw the stratagem. I saw, 
too, how Emery hesitated, 
and then rode on for the copse 
ns I turned at Harry’s word. 
We went off at a gallop, 
drawing rein only when wo 
vune to the shelter of moro 
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trees. 


There we dismounted, and ‘got out to the edge, 


seeing far away. and yet distinct in the autumn sunlight 
the copse where we had. bound: the men and left then. 
In the end Emery and his companion rode out aíter us, 
and I saw how thoy bent down from their horses to gi 
our hoof-tracks in the soil, that they might follow 


closely. 
“ Dickered thom ! " said Harry, with a 
“of the herders saw which way Michael wen 


try to track us to Lancaster.” 


laugh. t None 
t, and they wil 


Wo got back to our horses and mounted again. Refor 

. Emery or his fellow had got near the trees that had shelter! 
us, we were out and away on the far side. . We circl4l 
Fcllowing a belt of wooded ground, till we came out on t» 
the road again; crossing the road, we got to good opu 
country, save for ditches which the horses took easily, ani 
fences and hedges that gave them but little moro troubk. 
since they were both good jumpers. Feet of Light woul 
have sailed over a house, I beliove, had Harry willed it. 
“So,” said Harry, ‘ we shall leave Skipton on our right. 
and come out to the Harrogate road. And thus fer 


Michael, and for York again." 


I thought of Trafford, in York, and of Dorothy, and wa: 
glad that things had so chanced. ` But, as I warned Harr, 


it was not over yot. 
“ Nay,” said he, “ for if the 


- 


y leavo four mon to tend thi! 


one who is wounded, there are yet threo, and three hore. 
tired though they be, to traek on after us.: We must œ ' 


out on to the road to Harrogate, and there set ourselves | 


a barrier between them and 
** Two to three," I thought 
** Popperless," Harry said. 


At that I laughed, although the li 


Michael.” 
aloud. * y 


ttlo bags were sl 


expended. The effoct of that poppor had been so mar: 


lous in helping me twice that even tho though 


t of it was 


good, and I had in mind how the black-beardod man ba! 
s, and found that he sneez! 


triod to curse betweon sneeze 
too fast. i 


. e 9 
“ Never despise an experionco, Master England,” Hart 


bade as we rodo. 


“Had I not patrolled these parts à 


certain orrands of another career, we had not known tl: 
country so well as to fit in our ambuscade at tho best pomi 


—as we did fit it.” 


But that was a point on which I had naught to say.“ 
I asked him how fer we might yet be from the Harrogs 


road, 


“ If momory serves me wel. | 


————— o oe 
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‘it is a nratter of another . 
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“me. 


pursuers, 
straight on for York.” 


Beyond a. ditch and 


We might 


et Whore," Harry remar 
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four or five miles," he tol 
**'Fhere is a by-ir^ 

-hereabouts that should le^ | 
‘us on-to the road in di 
'course.'* - 
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"couple more of the sta 
fences, we found his by.tr&* 
‘as he called it-—a little hr 
that went eastward. By tl» 
time the sun was high oW 
us, and my stomach told rr 
it was noon. | 

“ Tf they do not pass us" 
another hour," I ssid, ' 
may assume that Michael ^ : 
safe, and then disregardthe . 


we 
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drily, ‘‘is a certain mansi“. 
in which dwells a cert 
lady 
~ He finished by whistling’ 
little tune, and cocked !* 
eye at me in a knowing v* 
At that I turned 
saddle and 
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country behind, but so far there was no sign of 
pursuit. 

We came out, in the end, on to the Hisricusió road, and 
where the lane and the road joined was a cottage, of which 
the good woman gave us meat and bread, with thin ale to 
wash it down, in exchange for one of the guineas that I 
had taken from Harry in the barn at Angles. I reminded 
him of it as we ate, and he laughed heartily at the memory 
of that night and its doings. 
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our horses again, and jogged on, until we rode into Harro- 
gate itself, still with no sign or hint of any pursuit. Here 
Harry bade me wait at one of the main inns of the place, 
where they found more food for us and good stabling Pais 
care for our beasts. 

"I will know in half-an-hour if Michael has come in," 
he said. 

With that he left me. He had, as I knew, his own ways 
of learning who and what might have passed that way, 
and before the time he had set was gone by 
he was back with me. There was a pie both 
great and good on the table before me, and 
Harry set himself to give me à hand with the 
work on it. 

" Michael has come, and gone," he said. 
“ He lodged some sort of burden in the care 
of à big merchant hereabouts, took his two 
horses, and passed out. "That much I learned 
without trouble, but when I would have come 
at the nature of the burden he lodged, it 
was given mo as important documents con- 
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“ Hedges gave them little trouble, since they were both good jumpers.” (See page 338.) 


“I thought of settling myself in the empty house for 
the night," he told me, '* but when that great party came 
into the yard, it was time to slip away. And never once 
had I a thought that any soul was in the barn ; it is in my 
mind that, had things fallen otherwise, you and I might 
have shad a tussle on the night I had agreed to meet my 
man.’ 

“ It might have been more than a tussle, for you,” I told 
him. 

“ Ah, well," he commented. ‘‘ One should never despise 
an experience, even though it happen to be a tussle in a 
barn.” 

So we talked, and ate, and all the while watched the road 
and the track by which we had come on the road. There 
were children that played about the cottage, and that 


- looked curiously at the two cavaliers who munched bread 


and meat so hungrily (for the air or the adventures of the 
morning had put an edge to our appetites), and at their 
horses. And still there came no pursuit down the road or 
the track by which we had come. We finished our eating, 
and Harry must needs round off the meal by that detestable 
practice of smoking a pipe of tobacco, a thing that I tried 
but once, only to be sick. 

“ Well," said he, “’tis a tame finish to a good capture. 


"And now, methinks, Michael Barker is past any chance of 


capture ; by this time he is near on Harrogate, if not safely 
lodged there. We have no object in staying longer ouk 
these parts.” 

The truth of this was so evident that we flung legs across 


cerning an estate in the Northallerton district in which 
the merchant in question has an interest. They are 
sad gossips in Harrogate, by all seeming.” 

And he winked joyously, meanwhile making an assault 
on the pie. j 

** Then we, too, may make for York," said I. 

“ Aye," said Harry. He raised a tankard of ale aloft. 
“To the Trafford service," said he, “and to as gallant a 
maid as breathes between Tweed and Thames." 

I honoured the toast, more especially ths latter part of it; 
and, knowing that our horses needed the rest before going 
on, we made ourselves at ease. Harry persuaded me to try 
a pipe again, though I told him of my first experience, and 
I thought it no small marvel that this time I could puff at 
the weed and not be troubled with my inwards over it. 
We sat, talking right easily, till Harry jumped up and 
pointed at the window, which gave on to the street. 

Passing, on their wearied horses, were Emery and that 
other who had ridden with him, and on the third horse the 
black-bearded man. We got to the window and watched 
how they rode on through the town. 

“They got word of us two at the cottage," Harry said. 
* As at the outset, they followed us by the hoof-tracks, 
not trusting to what I said about Lancaster altogether. 
But they are late—they are late.” 

We saw how they pulled up to question a loafer in the 
street, about a score yards on. He pointed at the inn that 
held us, and they seemed to hold some sort of council 
among themselves. In the end they rode, at the gateway 
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of another inn on the far side of the stree 


in the yard. 
Harry nodded sagely at this. 
« Now we saddle up and away," said 


have housed the treasure beyond any power of theirs to 


= 
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retrieve. it, and we will make York and safety while the 


chances are with us." 
* Well said," Harry answered. '' Michael is somewhere 
away on the road before us, and if they get fresh horses 
they may come on him alone, unless we get before them.”’ 


t and disappeared 
I. * Michael will 
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knew that 


ho came 
older than when wo had set out, or 
oxtrome weariness 


as he had told us, 
effort and loft him little time for rest. 


We gave him our roport of how the gold had been won, 
and the story of the goats brought a smile to his face. 

* Clever, had there been no knowledge of the passing of 
‘but your capture in the 
house of the five gales spoilt the artifice, Master England. 
such a burden 
have got it through— 


the treasure,” he commented, 


So soon as we had knowledgo that 
pass northward, only strength could 
craft became useless." 

** And," I said, * since Emery 
the houso of the five gables, and escort 
it is strange that they trusted to craft.’ 


? 


“ Emerv nover thought the cipher that thoy used could 
bo road,” Trafford said with a smile, ‘ but my service reads 


all ciphers.” 
Ho turned to Michael. “I would 
Carlisle way, in the morning,’ he said. 


making since you three set out on this quest, and the face 


9 
. 


of things has changed only to-day 
And he told us tho first vague report 
him of Cope's dofeat at Prestonpans. 


tho full account of what had happened, was still to come, 
but he had the knowledge that Cope and his men had fled 


the field ; this much was past any ques 


not a littlo for tho efficiency of his service 
he had news of a battle fought that day, well beyond the 


border toward Kd inburgh. 


“he Pretender is throned in Edinburgh," he said, 
“and now I wait to know when he will move southward. 
] attach little or no weight to this first. action ; 
ever an unfit general, and his force was under the strength 


receded to deal with this situation. 


over from Flanders ere long to deal with Charles in some 
Ha: my advice been followed, they had 1 found one who had knowledge of t 


different fashion. 
boen on their way north even now.” 
I could not take the news quite as 


fcr this defeat of the only force between Charles and London 
thing. But Trafford was quietly 
confident of tho final issue, as I had always seen him. 

‘It is one small battle," he said, '' and indecisive as was 
the Highlanders put 
Meanwhile, the winter 


draws on—autumn 18 growing old even now, and the cam- 


scemed to me à serious 


Coltbridge when 
to flight. 


that skirmish at 
Clardiner’s dragoons 
paigning season 


Every day is a day’s grace to get 


Flanders, and in winning this gold you three have won, the 
King's cause more than one day of grace." 


* In what fashion ? " Harry asked. 


two came to Trafford's houso 
in York an hour or so behind 
Michael, who, 
had left but half of his load 
Harrogate, 
brought on the rest for the 
safer keoping — though he 
__of the old walled city. 
had a talk together while we 


waited for 
to us, and when at the last 


He had not enough of men about him, 
and this work of his took all his own 


was in the adventure of 


is near on over, even 1n this country. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


TRAFFORD. 


“Had the gold gone north to Edinburgh,” Trafford 
answered, '" the Pretender had bought men and supplies 
it transpired, with it, to march south on the instant. Now he will wait 
on his Highlanders—more raiders tham fighters. This 
scattering of Prestonpans should be followed up on the 
instant to be of value ; Charles should move out southward 
at once. Had the gold reached him, he would so have 
moved, but now it is & crown to a penny that he lingers in 
Edinburgh." 

In that forocast was almost uncanny prophecy, for. 
against all his own interests, Charles Edward lingered in 
Edinburgh more than six weeks, and not until November 
had begun did he set out for the siege of Carlisle and the 
southward march beyond. If, as Trafford said and as I 
believe, the capture cf the gold helped in causing that delay, 
then we in this service rondered no small aid to the Hano- 
verian cause. 

Whon I came to speech with Trafford the next morning. 
Michael had already gone out, but on what errand I had 
no knowledge, and noither had Harry. It was the way 
of this service that every man shoukl attend strictly to 
his own business, nor fret himself about what did not 
directly, concern, him. So, I sry, Michael had gone out. 
alone, nor did I ever leern what was his work on that 
journey, only that he was away & long time. 

Harry, as owning the ficetest horse that could be found, 
took down to London the nows of the battle of Prestonpen* 
—if battle it could be called. Beforo that day was fully 
dawned, Trafford had tho roport of the battle in full, from 
some four or five sources, and it fell to me to write these 


and had 


all was safe enough 
We 


Trafford to como 


ho seemed to me 
it may have been 


was to 


in this venture, too, 


together into some sort of story—sorry enough story it 
have you go out. was, methought, as I wrote. And it is in my knowledge 


that Harry frankly told his past to Trafford, and received 
in return a slip of parchment which spelt ‘safe-conduct 
wherever he might choose to go ; 80 far did. Trefford trust 
him, which spoaks not a little for the cheractcrs of both 
men. : 

Now there fell a time of waiting for me; it may have 
lastod a week, or more, for of the exact time I am not 
certain, now. Trafford hado me fill my time as I woukl, 
and— well, there wes Dorothy, a little lonely in this city 
that held no more frionds for her thàn for me. We would 
ride out beyond the city, and there came no trouble to 
mar the days that we had together—days that I remember 
yet, now that all this trouble of the last rebellion is passed. 

For she was both witty and wise, this Dorothy Trafford : 
I had been but a boy at Sonsett, kept down by my careful 
uncle, who, as I seo it now, did not fully realise that I was 
fast growing beyond mere boyhood. Now, in Dorothy. 
he world and its ways: 


“ History has been 


that had come in to 
Further news cf it, 


tion. And it speaks 
that here in York 


Cope was 


We shall have men 


she had moved among great people in London, and it wa 
Trafford's will that she should know of politics and the 
way things moved, for.even apart from tho rebellion there 
was trouble of sorts that needed watching in politics 
circles, and & seeming simple young girl might hear an 
learn where one showing plainly as a man of the world. 
as was Trafford himself, might learn nothing. Thus she 
had much that she could teach me, and as I was in this 
gorvice she taught freely. 

Yet it was, as I say, a timo of waiting, and I knew full 
well that in the end I should go out again in Trafford s 
servico ; on what happened in the north depended all 
my doings. So it may have been that a week went by 
or more, and Harry camo back; then twice, 83 it stands 


he seemed to sce it, 


back strength from 
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“ Harry must needs round off the meal by that detestable practice of smoking a pipe of tobacco.” (Sec page 339.) 


in my memory, Harry and Dorothy and I went out riding, 
while Trafford himself grew anxióus over Michael's long 
absence. He should have been back within six days of 
his setting out, and the six davs had long passed. From 
time to time, I knew, some man or other of Trafford's 
would fail to return, but I had a thought that Michael, 
with his mournful face and seeming simplicity, was too old 
a bird to be caught by any canny Highlander that Charles 
Edward might send southward to spy out the land for him. 
Yet the days passed, and there was no sign of Michael. 

Twice, I say, we three went out; from the second of 
these rides we came back to the house in York, and there 
on the step stood Michael, as if waiting our return. He 
permitted himself a smile at sight of me, and we all ex- 
changed hand-grips as the horses were led away. Then 
we went within, gathering in the room in which I had 
first met Dorothy. | 

'" A good journey ?" I asked Michael. 

He nodded. ‘ As good, nearly, as that last in which we 
got the gold," he told me. *'I wait only to make report." 

‘“ Surely," Harry said, ''Mr. Trafford has had your 
report ere this." 

Michael shook his head. “He is away off on some 
quest of his own," he said. ‘TI wait his return." 

Now, this was strange—and Michael owned afterwards 
that he had thought it somewhat unusual; for Trafford 
did not himself go out, but sent men; he was the spider 
who sat at the centre of the web, using agents but scarcely 
ever moving himself. Dorothy, who sat by me, got up 
from her seat and pulled the bell rope, and that man- 
servant, who had first given me access to the house, 
answered. 

* Has my father left any message ? " she asked. | 

The man told her—no, there had come a message for 
Trafford early in the afternoon, soon after we three had 
gone out riding, and before Michael returned. It was a 
written message, but what it was he did not know, only 
that Trafford had called for a horse to be saddled instantly, 
and had ridden out as if in haste. 


. Now Michael looked at me, and I looked at Dorothy, 
and we said no word at all to each other. Then Harry 
turned to the man. 

“Did Mr. Trafford leave any word of when he would 
return ?" he asked. 

"The man shook his head. *' No stated hour, sir," he 
said. ‘* He told me he had a matter of forty miles to ride, 
and would be back this night without fail.” 

With that Dorothy dismissed him, and for a time we 
sat talking of other things. Then, of a sudden, and still 
thinking of her father's going out in this unaccustomed 
way, Dorothy rose up and went out, crossing the corridor 
and going to the room in which Trafford did his work. In 
a little time she called out for me, and then for Michael, 
and we two went, leaving Harry alone. 

Dorothy stood by Trafford’s table, and she held a slip 
of paper in her hand. She looked up at Michael. 

* Did vou send any message to my father ?”’ she asked. 

Michael shook his head. ‘‘ Why should I—I came in 
to report ?" he answered. 

Dorothy went to the bell-rope and pulled. While 
we waited answer to this she handed the paper to 
Michael. j i 

“ Read it—both of you," she bade. 

I read, over Michael's shoulder: ‘‘ At the house of the 
five gables, there is need that you in person come instantly. 
Michael Barker." 

Michael turned the paper over, and I saw in the same 
hand: “To John Tratford, Esq. Deliver instantly.” 
There was, too, a little mark, as it might have been a 
smudge of ink, beside the writing of the name, and that 
mark was the mark of our service, as Trafford had shown 
it me in case at any time I should need to send him a 
written report—it was evidence of the good faith of the 
sender, and week by week the shape and position of the 
mark was changed. Now this mark was in the shape and 
position of the preceding week, as it should have been if 
Michael had sent the message, for Michael had not been 
in to learn of the last change until that day. 
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We three looked at each other. ‘I sent no message," 
l:o said, and handed the paper back to Dorothy. : 

The man appeared again. Dorothy held up the papor. 
* Who brought this in to my father ? " she asked. 

“ He was a man with a grey hat," the man answered. 
* He wore no sword, but looked like a serving man. He 
bae me give the letter to Mr. Trafford on the instant— 
it was very urgent, he said." 

Dorothy stood hesitant, and I turned to the man. 
“ Bid them saddle our three horses—Mr. Rushton’s, 
Mr. Barker's, and mine, this minute," I bade, ‘‘ and there 
is no need for you to wait." He went, after a glanco 
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* We got to the window and watched how they rode on through the town." (See page 339.) 


at Dorothy, who nodded confirmation of the order—for 
in ‘Trafford’s. absence she was head of the house, and not 
any of us. 

I turned to her again, and saw that she looked troubled— 
and in truth we all felt that there was cause. 

“The key to this lies in the house of the five gables,” 
I said. “ It were best that we all go out (and here Michael 
nodded assent) to find and bring back your father. And 
in view of this paper, trust no word or message while 
we are away, but wait for us to give report by word of mouth 
when we have finished our errand.” 

She nodded assent. I called to Harry, and, when he 
came in, told him what had chanced. Meanwhile Michael 
took the paper that had sent Trafford out to the house 
of the five gables, and shook his head over it. 

“Thore is in it some little likeness to my writing, but 
not much," he declared. ‘‘ But he would go by the mark 
of the service, more than by the handwriting.” 

* Yet he knew your hand ?”’ I asked. 
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Michao]) shook his head. 
these eight years," answered he, ‘‘ and not once in all the 
time have I had oecasion to send in a written report." 

“ What of the mark ? " I asked. 

Michael shook his head. '''Thereis treachery somewhere," 
he answered, ‘‘ but in all likelihood we shall never leam 
who was traitor. Yet it should be ascertained, if there 
is any chance." 

At that point the man returned to tell us that the horse 
were ready. We three needed but a minute to make 
ourselves ready, too, and then we went out to the fron! 
of the house. I lingered for an instant behind the other 
to speak with Dorothy. 
who came to see & 

o. 
'* Tf any toil or deed 
of mine can compas 
it," I said, ‘‘ he shal 
be back with you th: 
night. Should he re- 
turn in our absen«. 
you have a messenge 

vou can send out t 

the house of the five 
gables ? " 

‘She nodded. Th 
toars that I saw in he: 
eyes told me why sk 
gavenospoken answer. 

“Then, at nee. 
send out," I bade. in 
as commonplace 
fashion as I cou: 
inake the words. 

She grasped m; 
hand. ‘‘I trust you— 
bring him back to me." 
she said, **and all good 
be with you till you 
too, come back." 

© o With ‘that for her 

‘last word I followei 

‘to’ thé ‘horses, ani 
. mounted. It was the 
' hour of dusk, with the 
* light of the set su. 

still in the sky befor 

‘us as we rode, and ha: 

a moon riding high ir. 

the east behind us. We 

went steadily to th 

city gate, where, à 

ever, lounged a rasca. 

with the feathers oi 5 

barnyard fowl tangle: 

in his hair. Michae. 
paused to questics 


him, and came back to us shaking his head. 


“No man of ours has passed since noon," he told wu 
We set out on the western-going road without furthe: 


word, and for my part I strove to see some reason in tbs 
message, some hope that all might yet be well. 
to convince myself that the house of the five gables woul: 
yield up Trafford and prove the end of our quest, b=: 
beside mo was Michael's set, stern face, with fear in it- 
lines, for Michael loved Trafford. And Harry, hght-hearte~ 
Harry, rode now in silence too. 


I stro 


"The light fell out of the sky before us like the failii: 


of a hope, and steadily, swiftly as might be, we rode out t- 
the house of the five gables. 
of Feet of Light, saw Michael bend forward as if he woui.: 
send thoughts along the road before him, and fast thous 
we rode we felt it but a crawl as the night dropped o- 
us like a cloak, and thought of what might lie at the Jou rne: : 
end bred fear. . 


I saw Harry stroke the ne: 


(T'o be concluded.) 


** I have. been in the service | 
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E meet with ups and downs in life—expect them as 
we travel. 
We find some tangled bits of knots our fingers 


can't unravel ; 
We face the clouds and stormy gales; we know they come to 
all, 
For there are times when sleet and hail on everybody fall. 
But here's a bit of good advice I'm ready, lad, to share, 
“ Don't look around each corner for a trouble that’s not there!” 


Be brave in real misfortune. Show your pluck when things 


go wrong. 


A Talk to Boys. 
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OMING to the end of a long 
day's tramp, a few years ago, 
we found that its closing stage 
lel over a high mountain. 
My friend and comrade of 
the tour, more experienced 
than I, ere we retired to our 
rooms the night before, said 
to me: * We must make an 
early start, for it looks like 


TI H) N | rain or snow, and we shall be 
NUT "d benighted on the top." 
Won’ / - . 
A Z^ But the next moming we 


got up a little later than we 
had intended; we lingered 

ANN T is a little longer over breakfast ; 
* j we thought, then, as it was 

already so late, we might 
await the postman. The consequence was that instead of 
‘seven sharp," it was nine when we got off. By that 
time the sun was well up, and an hour later it was shining 
on our backs. But we were forced to hurry. We dare 
not linger, much less sit down and rest. In fact, the 
effort to catch up the two hours we had dawdled away 
so tired us that we dawdled away another hour over lunch ! 

Then the landlord, who was an old mountaineer and 
guide, when he heard what was our intention. advised us 
to postpone our climb until next day. We agreed, 
promising ourselves & splendid full day on the morrow, 
rambled about the neighbourhood during the afternoon, 
went to bed, and awoke to sce the snow coming down 
heavily. We determined to wait until it cleared up before 
starting the ascent of the mountain, and we waited all day. 
Next day I had to go back home. So I never climbed 
that mountain after all. And, to add to our chagrin, a 
friend who had been in the farther valley, into which we 
should have dropped after climbing the mountain, wrote 
to say that the snow-storm was strictly local, and that on 
his side of the hill the sun was shining all day ! 

Some time ago I had to make a sort of circular tour, 
which occupied the whole day, and which necessitated the 
catching of half a dozen trains at somewhat out-of-the-way 
stations. I looked at my time-table and found that the 
first and, obviously, the best train for my purpose, started 
at the ‘unearthly hour" of 7.25. ` 

Now, had I been a few minutes’ walk from the station, 
that hour would probably not have scared me, but as I 
am 45 minutes from the station, it meant that I must 
leave my house—to be safe and sure, and to allow for delays 
on the way—say, at 6.30, which meant, further, that I 
should need to pack my bag befor» retiring to rest, and 
be ready to sit down to breaktast at 6.0 a.m. 

Such a prospect frightened me! I think I might have 
rizen to the occasion had the month been June; but in 

November I funked it. It was in vain that I argued with 
myself that the early start would amply repay me. I 


And don't forget to drown your sighs by learning some new 


song. 
It may be you'll need all your strength to walk a roughened 
road ; 

It may be you'll need God's good grace to bear some heavy 
load. : 
Don't flinch, take heart and conquer! But of fancied iiis 

beware ; 
* Nor peer around the corners for a trouble that's not there!” 
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An Early Start. | | By an Old One. : 


weakly yielded to the temptation. to look up the next 
train. I found it was a "slow," starting at 9.38. 

“That’s better ! " I said. ‘I shall have to start pretty 
earlv even for that; but the other is ridiculous. Yes, 
that's my train ! 

But it wasn't, really. The other was my train. The 
initial trouble and worry and inconvenience of the earlier 
start were as naught compared with the strain and stress 
and sadness and madness which the later start occasioned. 
In the first place, the “stopping train" fully carned its 
official title. It began “stopping” before it started, 
for it was fifteen minutes after 9.38 when it was induced 
to puff slowly out of the terminus. After that it stopped 
wherever there was a station, and quite often where there 
was none, or, at least, none visible to the unaided vision ! 
Naturally, no other train of the self-respecting and time- 
keeping kind ever dreamt of depending on the ‘ stopper." 
but simply ignored the crawling thing and went on its 
own independent way. 

Thus, whenever I alighted at a station to get a “ con- 
nection,” I found the "connection" had left about 
fifteen minutes before, or would not arrive for another hour 
or more. The consequence was that my lateness for my 
appointments was in a sort of arithmetical progression. 
I was half-an-hour late for the first, an hour-and-a-half for 
the second, and so on in ever-increasing doses! Men I had 
come to see had given me up, and gone to play a round of 
golf. or visit a distant relative ! 

What a day I had! It was as full of disappointments as 
it could be, and, because I had refused to make an early 
start, I was forced to make a late return. Disappointed, 
weary, dispirited, hungry, angry, half-an-hour after mid- 
night I reached my own door, my work but half accom- 
plished. and with the dismal prospect of having to repeat 
the journey at an carly date to see the people I had missed ! 

But need I struggle to rub it in any more—this commonest 
of all common experiences ? Need I further illustrate the 
miseries of a late start and the advantages of an early 
one? I think not. But I may be permitted to point 
out that this misery and disadvantage applies as fully to 
the road, the journey, of life, as it does to any of the 
ordinary doings of every day. 

An early start may often mean a start in darkness and 
cold, at great personal inconvenience and attended by 
much discomfort. It will probably need a strong, deter- 
mined effort. And, surely, these difficulties have their 
counterpart in life. “There is no royal road to learning." 
says the old proverb, and it is true, also, that there is no 
royal road to succoss. 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, whilst their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night. 


(Continued on page 346.) 
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Ju-Jitsu Physical Training. 


Rules and Exercises that will Keep You Fit. 
By PERCY LONGHURST. 


V. COMBAT TRICKS. 


HOUGH it is incorrect to assume that the end truly amazing throws which an expert Judo player will 

and aim of the Japanese system of bodily demonstrate, apparently with the expenditure of a ridicu- 

| training is profieiency in the art of self-defence lously small degree of strength. In order to gain such 

rapidity of execution frequent practice is essential. Tle 

that proficiency is hardly to be gained except by a novice at first should be content to gain accuracy ; when l= 

thorough training according to the Japanese system. - has this, then he can set to work to improve his quickness. 
In the following pages I make no attempt to deal com- But quickness without accuracy is worth little. 


—known as Judo—which forms a part of it, 


The most simple of all throws is the ankle trip (Fig. 1), « 


prehensively with Judo; the holds, grips, twists, throws 
| | and locks are 
numbered by 
the score, and 
space to de- 
seribe even a 
sixth. of them 
is not at my 
disposal. Many 
of the locks are 
for the pur- 
pose of holding 
a thrown op- 
- ponent in such 
a position that 
further resist- 
ance is impos- 
sible without 
the certainty 
of receiving 
serious bodily 
injury—break- 
age of a bone 
or dislocation 
a? oe C^ of a joint. 
"HEC MIN. With this side 
of the art I have nothing to do, but have instead con- 
fined myself chiefly to those clever, lightning-like throws 
by which an opponent, though far stronger and heavier, 
may be brought to the ground ; together with a few simple 
and harmless tricks a moderate proficiency at which is to 
be gained without extraordinary practice. 

Judo bears a strong resemblance to the ordinary English 
Catch-as-Catch-Can wrestling, with the difference that a 
contest is not necessarily ended by one of the combatants 
being thrown so that both shoulders touch the ground. 
A Judo contest is ended only by one of the contestants 
acknowledging his inability or unwillingness to continue 
further. In other words, he admits his defeat. 

The majority of Judo throws are brought about by the 
agency of the legs or feet, supplemented by a vigorous 
shove, twist, or pull administered at the right moment. 
Loose canvas jackets, not easily tearable, are worn, and 
these have fairly wide, short sleeves coming to just below 
the elbow. Most grips when a throw is intended are by 
the jacket collar and one sleeve. For these jackets (not 
easily obtainable in England) any old coat, the destruction 
of which will not be a calamity, may be made to form an 
efficient substitute. 

When taking hold, if the right hand seize the opponent's 
jacket by the left side collar, the left hand will grip the right 
sleeve. Holds may be broken or changed at will. Solid 
boots should not be worn when practising these throw: ; 
rubber-soled shoes, stockings, or even bare feet (as in Japan) 
are preferable. 

Extreme quickness in the application of foot or leg, 
and such application at the moment when the opponent is 
standing in an insecure position, explain the secret of tho 


chip similar to the English outside stroke. The thrower, 
having the hand-holds of the jacket (right hand on collar, 


_ etc.), will move about, forcing his opponent to move with 
him, step backward (seldom forward), or else he will give 


him a quick forward or backward push so that he will 
take a step in one or other direction. At the morent 
before the opponent gets the foot moved fairly planted 
on the ground, the attacker strikes with the inner side ct 
his right foot at the outside of the left ankle. His bz 
is quite straight, and the movement is a sideways swerp 
which cuts the struck limb from under its owner, who. 
deftly twitched sideways by a downward drag of the rigl: 
arm and an upward twist of the left hand, finds himseli 
thrown to the ground— probably wondering how on earth 
he reached there. 

Somewhat similar is the knee trip. Step backwards 
and a little to one side— the right if you intend to make 
the throw with theright foot. Youropponent will naturally 
step forward, and your stroke at his knee, given with tl.» 
forepart of the sole of the foot and the leg quite straight, 
a gentle inward sweep, at the outside of the knee, must te 
made just as he sets the left foot on the ground. A twist 
of the jacket assists the fall. | 

It will be noted that the stroke is directed to be given 
with the sole, not the edge, of the foot (native Judo player: 
use the flat of the foot when making the Ankle Throw 
also); this, at first, will prove somewhat difficult, bu: 
perseverance will give the ability. The object of usinz 
the sole of the foot is to avoid damaging the joint struck. 
In any case the stroke needs not to be made violently. 

It is well not to attempt this chip when the opponent 


is walking backwards. 
The Cross. Hock 


Throw (Fig. 2) is 
one of the neates 
of all, but rapidity 
of movement i 
necessary to suc 
cess. A sound 
position and good 
balance are likewise 
essential. Having 
taken a collar hol: 
with the left hand. 


; A right hand on left 
AY, ay sleeve, persuade 

ry 9E = your opponent inte 

E stepping forward. 

: This may be done 

i by feinting at one 

5 leg, your intentio: 

| being to attack the 


other—his left with 

the hold you have 

Do not be exact: 

. opposite your oj- 

Fig. 2.—Cross Hock Throw. ponent, but a little 


opening. 
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away to his left. As his left leg moves forward, lean 
well forward and bring your hooked left leg across and, 
from the outside, into the crook of his left leg. With- 
out pausing, you hook the engaged leg backwards, accom- 
panying the stroke with a resolute backward twist upon 
the upper part of his body which brings him squarely 
on his back. Give a pull with your right hand away to 
your own right as he goes back, a lifting movement with 
your left hand. 

The Pull Over 
or Cross Ankle 
Throw is a most 
useful chip to ap- 
ply to an opponent 
taller than your- 
self. Right hand 
on collar and left 
on sleeve (a rever- 
sal of holds is 
necessary when 
you practise 
making the throw 
from yourleft 
side), step back 
with the left foot, 
and as you do so 
turn in your right 
side and throw the 
leg across so that 
the foot reaches 
the ground be- 
yond and just in 
front of your 
opponent's advancing right foot. His leg will engage 
with yours, front of his ankle crossing the back of yours. 
As this happens, you must pull strongly and sharply with 
your left hand, across your body, away to your left, the 
elbow being bent, and not directly towards the floor. The 
effect of this is that the defender is drawn across your leg 
more or less sideways, and thus has a far poorer chance 
of resisting the pull than if it were straight down. (Fig. 3.) 

When in correct position for making the actual throw, 
the attacker should be standing facing across his opponent, 
the right leg perfectly straight, the left knee well bent, 
left arm squarely across his own stomach. He should be 
leaning forward a trifle. 

A variation of this most effective trip may be made from 


Fig. 3.—Cross Ankle Throw. 


& kneeling position, the attacker dropping upon his left. 


knee (the right if the throw is being made across the left 

leg) as he turns in and throws the other leg across. In 

all other respects it is the same except that the lowering 

of the body causes the pulling arm to be straightened out. 
One of the most effective is the H'p 


Throw, & form of the western wrestler's ce 
Buttock chip. In Judo this presents itself | Ser. 
in more than one form. All are well worth : z 


practising. 

You may start with the initial ccllar 
and sleeve holds, your opponent prob: b'y 
having the same himself. Note: if your 
opponent be first to take holds and his 
right hand has your collar (left side), 
then your left hand will seize the loose 
sleeve of his right arm and your right 
hand grip the left side of his collar. 
Thus both of you have an equal hold. 
Such, however, is not imperative. 

Both now begin to move about the 
mat, each trying to manoeuvre his 
opponent into a position favourable to 
attempting a throw. Keep very much 
on the alert (the sleepy-headed, slow- 
thinking individual stands a poor chance 

of making headway in Judo), and be 
quick to seize what appears to be an 
It will arrive when your 
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Fig. 4.—Throw from belt grip. 
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opponent's left arm is well bent, allowing you to move & 
bit closer to him ready to make the attack. Swift as 
lightning, slip your right hand hold and at the same moment 
turn your right side in—but not without shifting your feet, 
the right foot, anyway. To turn the body without moving 
the feet is a fatal error. Your body should turn sufficiently 
for your back to be presented to your opponent, your right 
foot outside his right foot. 

While this has been taking place, your right hand and 
arm have slipped under your opponent's right arm, around 
his body, and so to his back, somewhere about the waist, 
and with & sharp tug you bring your left elbow in towards 
your body. Your hips are now beneeth his abdomen, and, 
continuing the forcible pull with your left arm, your right 
arm pressing strongly across his back, you should be able 
to swing your opponent clean across your hips to fall to 
the ground on his back immediately in front of your feet. 

In making another form of the Hip Throw the grip of 
the right hand is not relinquished. As, you step back - 
quickly with the left foot, your opponent is practically 
forced to make a corresponding forward step with his right 
foot (to preserve his balance). As he does so, pivot on 
your left heel (to the left) as quickly as possible; thus 
bringing your right hip towards and beneath opponent's 
body. If you will bend your knees well as you do this 
and do not check the body movement, you will be carried 
entirely beneath him, so that both are facing in the same 
direction, his head over your right shoulder, a position 
you will make sure of by drawing strongly on his right 
sleeve. 

As your body turns, your right elbow should be dropped 
so that when the turn is completed your bent right arm 
will be tucked well into his right armpit. Your feet should 
be more or less in a line and not too close together. You 
should be leaning somewhat forward ; otherwise, if you 
display the least hesitation at this point, your opponent, 
whose right arm is across the lower part of your body, will 
have the chance of lifting you clean off your feet and 
throwing you backwards across his thigh. 

Assuming that no errors have been made, you have a 
purchase which will enable you to lift (first of all straighten- 
ing your bent knees and so lifting his feet above the floor) 
an opponent a couple of stones heavier than yourself, and 
throwing him across your back to the ground just in front 
of you. 

Judo wrestlers wear a strong belt or sash as part of their 
equipment, and this belt supplies a convenient starting- 
point for more than one useful throw. The throw may be 
used against a person wearing ordinary clothes, the slack 
of the jacket, somewhere about thc lowe:t button, affording 
a satisfactory substitute. Grip here with your right hand, 
at the same time stepping in vigorously with your left lcg 
between his feet and shooting out your 
left arm so that your open hand catches 
him under the chin. Don't put too 
severe a jerk into this thrust or his neck 
may be hurt. Tho thrust with the left 
` hand, combined with a strong forward 
jerk at the jacket, will lay the defender 
NY flat on his back. 
h ) NS Another clever throw may be made 
= > from the belt or coat hold. Immediately 
the grip is taken, whirl sharply to your 
left so that your left side engages with the 
defender's right side and both are look- 
ing in the same direction. As you turn 
thus, throw the left arm forcibly across 
your opponent’s chest, high up, the hand 
falling upon his left shoulder, and press 
backwards. He will be in danger of 
dropping upon his back immediately 
(Fig. 4). 

Assuming that your opponent stands 
with the left foot well advanced—per- 
haps adopting the boxer’s attitude— 
drop quickly upon your right knee and 
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catch his advanced foot at the ankle. Rise, step well for- 


ward with the left foot, body bent, and push strongly ` 


with left hand on his left hip, the while you raise his leg 
until it is tucked within your armpit, the foot just behind 
the shoulder. If you have acted with speed and force, a 
backfall is inevitable. 

The object in Judo being to bring your opponent into 
a position of helplessness, the hold of the left leg should not 
be released. The forearm is brought under the lower part 
of the calf, the left hand placed just below the knee; the 
right hand is then rested on the left forearm. The leg and 
foot are now enclosed in a strong lock from which there is 
a poor chance of escaping, as, if resistance be attempted, 
the attacker has only to lean his weight back on the left 
foot, raising his right forearm, and the pain induced will 
force the victim to admit helplessness. 

A similar termination results from the simple defence 
employed against an assailant seizing, say, the right lapel 
of the jacket with his right hand. At once clap both hands 
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across the back of his hand, pressing strongly against the 
chest. Bend the head and upper part of the body forward 
and take a long step back with the right foot so as to drop 
on the knee. The attacker will be forced to the ground. 
face forward, by the painful pressure upon his right Wrist, 
and in a perfectly helpless position. 

The throw 8, however, are the most valuable part of 
Judo, and it is to these that the novice is urged to give the 
greatest attention. Practise assiduously, always remeis- 
bering that accuracy of execution should never be sacrifice: 
to speed. Practise making the throws on both sides cf 
the body. ` And, whenever it is possible, let your practice 
take place outdoors on a stretch of turf. Indoors, a mat 
of some thickness is a necessity, as the falls are sudden and 
may be heavy. Besides, all outdoor exercise is more 
valuable than that which has to be taken under a roof. 

With & working knowledge of the chips explained, any 
fellow will be more than a match for an opponent (ignorant 
of Judo) much heavier and stronger than himself. 
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The boy who imagines he can “fool away " his time 
in his teens and make it up in his twenties, is making a 
mistake he can never retrieve, for the simple reason that 
you and I can never go back to scratch in life’s race, and 
make a fresh start. And fewer boys than ever before in 
the world’s history, I suppose, have to-day a late start 
forced upon them. If they start late it is their own fault, 
usually. | 

Many men have triumphed in spite of a late start. The 
founder of the railway systems of the world could not read 
at twenty: the founder of all the wonderful electrical 
developments, which have been such a feature of the 
twentieth century, had to pick up his knowledge hap- 
hazard. But such men never ceased to mourn the late 
start circumstances forced upon them. They were troubled 
to think how much time they had lost. which might have 
been turned to good account. 

To-day, the boys get to points on the road of life which 
their fathers would have deemed excellent progress ten 
years later. What an advantage! Yes; but are the 
boys taking advantage of their advantages ? I am some- 
times inclined to question whether they are, or are not. 
Their very advantages may be a temptation to go easy, 
to slack, and thus the time gocs by and little progress 
is made. 

I remember so well looking forward to some examination. 


One of the subjects I hated. I knew that my only hope 
was to tackle that subject instantly, and with all my might. 
But I temporised. I shirked the early start. No! I 
would work with tremendous zest at the things I likel. 
“ When I have got these polished off,” I told my consciente, 
which was pricking pretty badly, “Tl absolutely ccr- 
centrate on that other beastly thing.” 


But, once I had put off the start, I continued to put it 
off, and when, in desperation, I started on the obnoxiou: 
subject, the time was so close that I worked feverishly 
instead of calmly, with & foregone sense of failure, instead 
of hope and confidence. I need not add that it was that 
subject which ploughed me! 


And, with what tremendous force the early start applies 
to character. Speaking of wisdom, the Bible says : * Thev 
that seek me early shall find me.” I am sorry to say that 
1 have sometimes heard parents, who ought to have known 
better, say that so-and-so was too young to understani 
the difference betwixt right and wrong, that the high: 
things are beyond the reach of a child's mind. LI can onk 
say that the things I learned before I was six years of aw 
are, to-day, the very sheet-anchors of my life. I pity ue 
boy whose parents are against making an early start with 
his religious training, because the impressions made on 
the child-heart are indelible. 
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The Ghost that Gladwin Laid. 


A School Story. 
By E. TALBOT. 


GBERT GLADWIN is an 
utter shrimp of a chap. 
The youngest of the fags, 
as a matter of fact. A 
fresher, too, he was, at the 
time he laid the ghost ; yes, 
that, too, into the bargain ! 
And most awfully easily 
ragged. It was him, all 
the same, all on his 
lonesome, that laid the Old 
“chool Ghost ! 

That's putting the cart 
before the horse, of course. 
Jolly well before it: abso- 
lutely galloping before it. 
But all the same I'd better 
start that way, because it 
was so jolly unexpected that 
I can't keep the words 
from rolling off my pen. 

We knew we'd got a 
ghost, of course; or, at 
least. that we shared one. 

But there the matter ended. 

We didn't care one straw 

whether we'd got & ghost 

or not, really; since it 
wasn’t a spook who distinguished itself in any way 
except by doing nothing at all. We didn't care, I say ; 
not till Gladwin came. 

We began to get a faint spark of interest in that ghost, 
then; because, as I said before, Gladwin was so jolly 
easily ragged. A queer little chap he was, too, who said 
the most awfully unexpected things. It was when he 
suddenly, one evening in the Common Study, made a 
batish remark about the noise of the wind in the trees 
outside, that quite suddenly one of us thought of a new 
kind of rag. 

“ Heard of the School Ghost, Gladwin ?*" said we. 

“ No," replied he, all chirpily. But there was a bit of 
& jerky spring about his chirpiness, if you know what I 
mean, that fairly ted us on. 

" What /" we ail shouted together. 
of it! You're in for a good old yarn!” 
Pearson began. 

* A—h -h-h-h-h-h 1" 


Str HUBERT OF THE HAUNTED 
CORRIDOR: “I'm glad I brought my 
petrol-lighter with me ! ” 


* Never heard 
And then 


said Pearson. He is no end 
good at the school play. Caliban he's been, and other 
of the more ripping characters in Shakespeare. It was 
a treat to see him roll his eyes. Gladwin may not have 
thought it & treat, of course ; but the rest of us did. We 
absolutely chortled as the tale went on. 

“ There's a ghost who haunts the end of Four Acres 
Field," said Pearson. ''An absolute ghost Nene of 
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your fakes; but as okl as the hills and thrice as fearsome. 
If you don't believe me you can ask any of the villagers, 
and you'll see their hair turn absolutely white in & single 
night, at the mention of the word. Anybody in Pretway 
would give a jolly lot to have that field carted away in 


. the night; but there's no way, as yet, that anybody's 


?3 


thought out, of having it done. Pearson's 
eyes rolled . 

'" What ?" asked young Gladwin, in a veritable bat's 
squeak. *'' My pater says x 

" What does your pater sav, you young ass ? " inquired 
Pearson. He wasn't going to have his yarn spoilt for any 
chap's pater on earth, as he told me afterwards. 

** As a matter of fact," stuttered young Gladwin, “my 
pater says they're all jolly rot. There aren't such things. 
He S 

But here Pearson broke in again, looking furious, 

“ Tell that to the marines," said he; “but I'd like to 
know what age your pater is ? Whatever age he may be. 
I can jolly well plank down my bottom dollar that he's 
not lived as long as old Tiddler of the Grange. As a matter 
of fact, he knows that his field's haunted; and he was 
jolly glad when the school rented it from him. His father 
before him knew it, and they all knew it. In fact, Ishouldn't 
wonder, since we're on the subject, if Adam and Eve, 
themselves, knew it. The Ghost of the Four Acre Field 
is so jolly well known. "There's no killing ghosts, once 
they appear." Pearson was warming to his subject. 
“ There they belong for ever and aye. And a jolly nuisance 
this one is!” he finished up, suddenly changing his tone. 

“ All the same, I believe my pater. Ghosts are rot," 
said small Gladwin ; but his tone was, undoubtedly, a bit 
shaky, as all noticed. ' And," continued he—a trifle 
cockily, some thought —'' if the ghost does nothing, I don't 
sec how vou know that it's a ghost at all!" "Then he 
panted; ''and besides," he added, ''what's the use of 
& school renting & haunted field. You're kidding me." 

We weren't kidding him, as a matter of fact. Only 
laying it on a bit thick about those ghosts. To tell the 
truth, we'd taken the ghost for granted for so long 
that it had ceased to be anything to us except—just 
a jolly nuisance, as Pearson had said. 

“To begin with," we told him, “we're not kidding 
you; you needn't be so jolly cheeky as to think it'd be 
worth while. And to go on with, the School's rented 
that bit of the field, because anybody but an utter young 
ass of & fresher would know that you can't rent two halves 
of a piece of land and refuse to rent the middle! And the 
haunted part’s in the middle of the land the Head rents 
from old Tiddler. He's forced to take the whole lot of it, 
because Tiddler won't let it in parts. And the reason 
of that is because old Tiddler's so jolly, jolly, beastly poor 
that, if the Head didn't rent the whole from him (and a 
jolly hole in his pocket it makes, you can safely bet!) 
Tiddler would straightway rent it off to someone else as 
a building site of dreadful sorts." 

"I see——” said Gladwin. 

** You see, do you ?” finished up Pearson, in an awful 
bate. “I should jolly well think that you do see, after 
I’ve scraped my throat to smithereens with teaching you 
what you ought to have guessed without.” 

"Then, you do really think there's a ghost," put in 
Gladwin, with such a perfectly, frightfully, wondering 
voice, that we nearly scalped him. — ** 'lI—tell my pater." 

Nobody cared whether he did or not. Chaps' paters 
—other chaps' paters, T mean, of course—are free to think 
what they like and it won't worry us. It was rather a 
petrifying moment, then, when, about a week later, suddenly 
Gladwin began the subject in the-Comimon Study once 


They say —— 
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more. “My pater says he suddenly piped up. 
“ He does, does he ?" said Pearson; but we all sat up 
to listen. l | 

* My pater says," went on Gladwin, '5that he doesn't 
care one snap for ghosts. He says that they can all be 
explained. He says n 

“ Hee—haw !" shouted somebody 

I never saw a chap get so red and furious, as small 
Gladwin. 

4 Hoe-haw. yourself, you silly donkey." shouted he. 
And as it just happened that he was much smaller than 
the chap he went for at that moment, and that he retired 
from the fray, five minutes later, with two or threc 
honourable acars—well, somehow or other I. for one, began 
to take a bit more interest in. the chap. He might be a 
fresher and the youngest fag, but he, undoubtedly, was 
something of a sport. 

I think it was that, perhaps, that made me cotton up 
to the chap a bit. while L was hieing him off to the lav. to 
bind up a wound or so on his chin. ‘Come on.” I said, 
« and Matron won't twig in that case. Uve got a bit of 
stamp-paper somewhere, and you can stick it on. Here. 
Tsay,” I went on. not for any reason except just to, warn 
the chap, “you needn't get cheeky over that ghost 
affair; as a matter of fact, there really is one. And 
it's just possible that there's a thing or two unknown to 
your dad." 

“There's not!” shouted Gladwin, and fairly turned 
on me, on the nail: which—as his knuckles were 
as scraped as ever were Carpentier's after his fight with 
Dempsey —showed that he was a ripping little chap. 

“Steady on," I said, while I was patehing him up. 
« Well, you just listen. The field is haunted, according 
to every other living soul's opinion except, of course, 
your pater's——'" 

And mine!" put in Gladwin. 

* And yours, too, young cockalorum,"' I said. “Well, 
vours might change, and your pater’s, too, if you'd take 
time to listen to reason. That half-acre in the middle of 
the four-acre stretch that the Head's got on lease, 18 
the queerest bit of territory, bar none. There's not a 
soul from the village would dare to cross it. They all 
think it's bewitched ; and, as a certain matter of fact, 
old Tiddler thinks so, too. He would have sold the 
land but for that patch; but folk have grown to hear 
of its reputation, so he's glad to let it to us. We don't 
useit ; none of us chaps ever go near it. Not for funk, you 
noodle, but because it's a footling way of spending an off- 
time in school by staring at & perfectly bare field. At 
the same time, I own there once was a chap who distinctly 
said that he saw the ghost's eyes staring at him from the 
ground. Hundreds of eves he said that the ghost had, 
and he ran off home with eyes as glaring as any ghost’. 
himself. He was a chap like yourself ; full of ch: ek, 
»ut--he didn't say one more single word against the 
ghost after that day." 

I was patching up Gladwin's nose as I was telling him: 
so he couldn't fight me very well; but I could feel him 
stiffening under me. * My pater — " he began. Then 
he broke off. ^" But—what on earth is the ground bare 
for?” he said; "if the chap's so jolly poor as you say. 
You'd think that erops—-" 

“Crops on 8 haunted field, you young Juggins," I 
said. And then I told him. The fact of the matter was, 
of course, that nothing on earth would grow on that field. 
here was an old tale, whether true or untrue, nobody 
knew, that in olden ages & witch had cursed the ground, 
and that some awful ghostly thing took possession of it. 
At any rate, whether that was truc or not, it seemed 
jolly likely to be. for the simple fact that not within the 
living memory of man had any single blade of grass 
grown on that part of the Tiddler land. 

"Crops!" I told him. ‘ D'you think you're the 
first chap brainy enough to think of that. Why, I daresay 
they've spent as much money as ever you'll possess in 

| your jolly lifetime in trying to manure and fertilize 


and buck up that land. There has been more than you, 
you young foozlum, to think the maiter out. But the 
matter has always been decided in the same way- There , 
is," I went on, with my voice, quite unknowingly, putting | 
on a regular Pearsonian gloom, * there is a somethina 
beastly strange and altogether uncanny about that field.” 

« You mean about that chap who saw the eyes 2 n 
put in Gladwin. I could see that that part had scared ' 
him. 

«I mean that; yes, of course; and more. Theres ` 
not a soul would care to visit the place at night. Thev | 
say, I don't know how much truth there is in it, but thes 
say that the eyes are only visible at night. By day they 
can't be seen. Closed, perhaps—ugh ! But I, for on’, 
shouldn't care 

e Td not mind," said young Gladwin. 

Well. I nearly repeated that remark to Pearson : bv 
I just didn't. lI was jolly sure that, if I did, they'd rez 
him more and more. I might have smacked his hcac ; 
for him, myself. of course, at the time; but, somehow. 
I didn't. "The fact was that the little chap was plauly 
sticking up for his pater's notions, and though he was & 
nervy às a frog. vet there's an awful lot of pluck in pretenc? 
of a certain kind. That's what J thought, anyway. I 
never thought that he really meant what he said; but | 
he did. It was Xmas term, just then, and every chap | 
was on the footer-ground the whole of off-time ; it wasnt | 
likely that anyone would bother about young Gladwin. 

I was a bit amused, therefore, one day, when he cane , 
up to me. ' 

“I gay!” said he. 

“Well?” Iasked. * Matron twigged your chin ?" 

“Chin?” said he. in his cheeky way. ^"' W'hat—)' ls 
rot! Ud forgotten I'd got a chin, mysclf. Here, Isa l 
He came nudging at me. * Pm writing to my pater." 
said voung Gladwin; '*and i i; 

“What's up?” I asked. | | 

“You know that ghost," said Gladwin. ^" Well. 
Ive got a notion. I just sprinted over there ths 
afternoon. And-——-" : ! 

“You went to the haunted field ?" I said. Ths 
was jolly amusing. The little chap had still got the wird 
up. ^ Well, did the ghost catch you 2 

“I tell you what” said Gladwin; “you needn't ra: 
me Fact is, lm asking you, because you're so joby 
decent. You—know the chap who saw those eyes ao | 

« Knew him? He slept in my dorm," said I; °° som: 
vears before you were out of your pram. He 

Dut Gladwin wasn't in the least impressed by that 
He went straight to the bull’s-eye as usual.  ^* Well 
that chap," he said. «pid he—do you happen ft 
remember whether it was winter-time when he saw thes 
eves ? There's always an explanation, my pater SAY &—— 

L broke in upon his speech before he could get on wit 
the well-worn phrase. 

* Aq a matter of fact, it was not,” I said. B What 
bee have you got in your bonnet now? Midsummn': 
'l'erm. it was; and a romping hot night. He———' t 

“Oh!” lneversaw a small chap so disheartened. “1 ' 
went there this afternoon," said he. “Tt was so je; 
little time I had. owing to call-over being so beastly earl. 
that I had to bunk back as soon as I got there. Bu 
—J thought I saw a kind of a glitter, and the thou: 
came to me ho was speaking like any old wi 
acre—* that, perhaps, as it's awfully frosty, you knew, 
that some of the pools, or something, might have bec: 
glittering. Icicles do, vou know," he finished up. 

" So do you, you glittering genius,” I told him. “Bv ` 
you're not right there. 
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As I've said befofe, the eyes a" 
supposed only to be seen at night. And, as Tve ale 
said, the chap who saw them was there at Midsumrme’ 
That knocks the bottom altogether out of your dad: 
science, my man." 

* It's not my pater's ; it's mine," said small Gladwir. 
fiercely ; but he went away looking quite crestfallen. 

* Now, perhaps, he'll give up his ghost-hunt," thouzl! 
I, turning to swot once more: | 
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THE GHOST THAT GLADWIN LAID 


- Not Gladwin; the next thing that happened, occurred 
the very next day. 

It happened in the lab., as a matter of fact, while the 
Juniors were at Stinks, under Wales, the Science Master ; 
and while, as a matter of fact, I was doing a bit of extra 
work, on my own, at the back of the room. 

I suddenly heard Wales going for someone. And the 
someone was small Gladwin It happened that during 
Stinks is a time when chaps, as a rule, make a habit of 
eating peppermints. They can't easily be detected, owing 
to the awful scents that pervade the lab. ; and, as old 
Wales is always bending down over some experiment 
or other, and is awfully short-sighted. he pretty nearly 
always misses out the chap who's done the deed. 

"T have absolutely forbidden any kind of eatables in 
the labs., one and all," declared Wales. “I «distinctly 
notice the detestable odour of peppermints. It is you, 
sir; turn ont your pockets.” 

Even I, from the back of the place, could see that 
Gladwin's pockets were certainly bulging most enormously. 

"T " he began. “I haven't got a single pepper- 
mint. As a matter of fact, my pater P 

There was a roar of laughter from several of the chaps 
who were getting fairly used to Gladwin's bye-word. 

" Your pocket certainly seems well filled enough to 
accommodate your father," retorted Wales, trying to be 
funny. ‘ As I said before--turn it out." 

Gladwin became absolutely crimson. 
small chap, this was surprising. 

“Will vou obey me, sir; or will you tell me what your 
pocket contains ?”’ inquired Wales, with a certain sardonic 
twist of his. 

There was a pause. Then Gladwin spoke out in his 
jerky, perky way ; half-nervy, and half-sporting. 

* Ghosts’ eyes," said Gladwin. 

There was a perfect vell of laughter; chaps will laugh 
at anything in class. As for myself, I thought the little 
chap was trying to be funny, and I rather expected that 
Wales would half skin him. He didn't, however. He kept 
to the sardonic ‘‘ Kindly remove the ghosts’ eyes from 
your pocket without delav," said he. 

There was a pause. And 
then, out on to the lab. 
table, from Gladwin’s 
pockets, there came- - 
glittering,glistening stones. 
Any amount of them; a 
dozen at lcast. 

The chaps’ sniggers 
stopped at the sight ; and 
even Wales looked a bit 
petrified. I truly believe 
that for one instant he 
thought that the little 
chap, for a rag, had been 
burgling some geological 
collection. ‘ Kindly ex- 
plain," said Wales. 

‘* [———" began Gladwin. 
And then, out it came. 
“I don't care—if I do 
tell, now," said Gladwin, 
glaring at the rest of the 
chaps. ‘* Because—I’ ve 
found out. I went to that 
- field last night —and found 
these. That’s all. Picked 'em 


out. Ghosts’ eyes. That's 
what the chaps say they Mi lil e 
are; but my pater cle N Atene | 1 
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says- ! 
To my amazement 
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Wales absolutely didn't seem even to hear the bellows 
of laughter that followed. 

“ From—the Haunted Field!” said he (every Master 
knows the legend, of course), and he lifted up one of the 
stones, and weighed it in his hand, in a thoughtful kind 
of way ; then, well, he fell into a kind of thoughtful stunt 
from which he didn't recover until Class dismissed. It 
wasn't until Gladwin came prancing up to him afterwards, 
in his usual way, that Wales ceased for one moment from 
looking at the stones and weighing them in his hands. 

"May I have them?" inquired Gladwin. “My 
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pater——~’ 


Well, as a matter of fact, I didn't hear the end of that 
story till later, as, class being dismissed, I was forced to 


bunk myself; but—the long and short of the matter is 


that the weirdest discovery was just on the very point of 
being made. Gladwin had gone out at night, and picked 
out those stones, just to prove to the chaps, as he told me 
afterwards, that his pater was right, and that they weren't 
ghosts' eyes at all. But what he had picked up, un- 
knowingly, and which no one would ever have twigged, but 
for the geological knowledge of old Wales, was—that the 
glittering stones werecopper-ore. And that copper-ore is no 
extraordinary stuff to find lying round. 

We had a speech about it that night ; most impressive. 
It appeared that there seemed & jolly good chance that 
there was a copper-mine under the four-acre field. ** Land 
that is rich in copper-salts," Wales announced,, “is always 
barren of any kind of herbage. Of course, the presence 
of copper in this district has never been suspected. This 
find of copper-ore on the so-called Haunted Field, which 
has lain barren for centuries may mean nothing particular; 
but, on the other hand, it may mean, and I think there is 
a great chance that it does mean that, hidden under the 
soil of the part of Mr. Tiddler’s Jand which has proved a 
source of trouble to its owners for many vears, there lies 
wealth, as yet undreamed of, only waiting to -be 
realised." 

Well, as & matter of 
fact, it's being realised 3 
for the ghost is jolly 
well ‘aid for good and 
all, now; and the land 
has been sold to a mine 
syndicate; and old Tid- 
dlers made his fortune. 
He was a ripping old 
sort, though, and he 
wouldn't sell our footer- 


ground. He had it chop- 
ped off the Syndicate's 


land, and presented it 
to the School as an 
offering of thanks. 

I doubt if ever, in 
history, the youngest fag's 
bcen the means of giving 
a footer-ground to his 
school. But that's what 
Gladwin’s done, however 3 
shrimp though he still is} 
and shrimp though he is, 
he's made a name for 
himself early, too. One 
of the most rattling yarns, 
I rather imagine, that the 
School will ever produce 
has been the yarn that 
I've just reeled off, now: 
the story of THE GHos? 
THAT GLADWIN LAID. 


TO BE PRECISE. 


MASTER : 
affair of @acking Freeman ? 
KNIGHT; “ left leg, sir!” 


“ Now, Knight, what part did you take in this disgraceful 


How to Make and Fly One. 
By J. F. LEEMING. 


OST model aero enthusiasts of to-day will know the 
thrill ef a long-distance flyer. I am telking of the 
twin-screw, over-powered “flying stick," which is 
nothing like à real airplane, really is not a *‘ model " 

at all, but will fly, and fly far and long—it really does. But 
there comes a time when the aero-modellist tires of these 
unscientific toys, and turns to the tractor-plane. He gives up 
the “flying stick,” doing its six or seven hundred yards, and 
passes to the model, content to do two-hundred-yard flights. 
He has sacrificed the distance to get something more like a 
real airplane. 

People know the suecesafid tractor biplanes quite well to-day. 
A few years ago it was considered impossible to produce a 
tractor that would fly, but patient work produced our machines 
of to-day, almost scale models which fly, and fly well. 

A year ago I started experimenting to produce a tractor, 
almost to scale, that would do long distances. it has cost a 
good dead in money, in time it 
has taken almost my whole 
spare hours, but I have suc- 
ceeded. After innumerable 
failures, I have, with the 
assistance of some interested 
friends, evolved a design for a 
tractor that will fly five hun- | 
dred yards. "There is nothing SS 
startling or revolutionary in Scale i inches 
it, simply special care in get- 
ting the power, propeller, area, 
and weight in correct ratio. 

This model, ** The Plover,” 
No. 133, has remained in the 
air for eighty-four seconds; 
it has covered in a straight line : 
522 yards, and climbed to an estimated height of 200 feet. 1 do 
not mean that all this was done in one flight. Different adjust- 
ment was needed for the height and duration tests, but the same 
model has made those records. On being placed on short grass, 
similar to a tennis-court, it will run swiftly along for about 
three or four yards, then, having got up speed, will rise and 
mount steadily into the air. It has a good gliding angle, and 
when the propeller stops (it always flies until the rubber is quite 
unwound), it will volplane down, and the wheels touching will 
bounce off for a few yards or so, then touch again, and, after a 
short run along the ground, come to rest. It is a very rare 
thing for à model of this type to fail to alight perfectly. 


Fig. L—Front view. 


It is quite strong. I have made 172 flights with this model. 
That means it has been out on twelve days in rain, wind, and 
all kinds of adverse weather, and has seen several howrs’ steady 
work. The only repair has been a new propeller-bearig. As 
the propeller revolves at 500 per minute, and the total time-run 
works out about three hours, it wi be understood why a 
replacement was needed. 

THE MOTOR 

Is composed of four strands of }-in. strip rubber. This is 
lubricated with soft soap. New rubber was found necessary 
after about thirty to forty flights. It should be explained that 
the motor was fully triple-knotted for each flight. The motor 
is 22 in. long, and 650 turns may be obtained. It drives a 12-in. 
"Sebur?  airscrew, purchased complete with shaft, which 
revolves at about 510 per minute, and gives a pull on bench test 
of nearly 2.5 oz., at full speed, or when first released. The 
estimated speed of the model is 15 m.p.h. 

A glance at Fig. 1 will show 
vou that the rubber fits on 
the hook of the airscrew shaft 
and a wire holder fixed to the 
back of the fuselage. These 
hooks are covered with cycle- 
valve tubing to prevent the 
strands of the motor cutting. 


Tuke FUSELAGE 


Is a special hollow type. 
For a tractor-plane, a fairly 
large size of spar is advisable, 
because of the difficulty of 
fixing planes to a small spar. 
But a large spar would weigh 
far too much; therefore, a 
large section hollow spar was used. People have the idea that 
these hollow spars are exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
make ; this is not the case. It is quite easy for any amateur 
to build one up. 

Four strips of spruce are taken (straight in grain). Twowill 
have to be j in. by } in., two } in. by $in., all 26 in. long. The 
wood may be purchased at any model aeroplane store. The 
two wide pieces are for the sides of the spar, and must be planed 
and sandpapered to shape. They are a full $ in., 12 in. from 
the front end, and taper away to } in. at each end. This means 
two strips of wood, $ in. thick, } in. wide at a point, and tapering 
gently away from that point towards the end. The two narrower 
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A LONG DISTANCE TRACTOR-PLANE 


strips, before mentioned, are shaped in the same manner. Their 
thickest point is } in. at 12 in. from the ient, but tapering 
to & knife-edge at the ends. 

The strips are taken and glued together at tho point where 
they are widest, glued so that the wide picecs form a box-with 
the narrower pieces for the top and bottom. A rubber band 
holds them while the glue is drying. The edges of the strips 
&re now smeared with glue and then forced together, and held 
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Fig. 2.—Plan. 


with rubber bands. The wood will readily bend, but care must 
be' used to see that the wood is not cracked. When the glue 
is quite hard, the rubber bands may be cut away, aud the spar 
examined. 
12 in. from the front, tapering to a point at each end. I hope 
that is now clear; it is somewhat difficult to explain. Well 
sandpaper, taking care to remove all the glie which has 
squeezed out, and then give it two coats of hot size. Sandpaper 
and give three coats of varnish, sandpapering between the two 
first coats. 

Such a spar is well worth the trouble of making. It is a 
strong, rigid stick, half the weight of a solid spar of the same 
length. 

The propeller bearing ia the first thing to fit. The bearing 
is made from 18-gauge brass sheets ; a strip is cut off with the 
hack-saw 2 in. long, lin. wide. This is hainmered flat, filed 
smooth, and finished with emery cloth. At one end a hole to take 
the airscrew shaft (;',) is drilled,the strip is then bent 
overat right angles fin. from the hole, andin the flat 
part which is bound to the fuselage a row of j-ir. 
diameter holes are drilled to lighten the weight. 

The hook for holding the rubber at the back of 
the fuselage is made out of 20-gauge piano-wire. 
It is part of the skid, and goes right through the 
fuselage in a hole drilled to take it. Fig. 3 will 
make this quite clear. The binding is done with 
silk ribbon. . 

The fin, or rudder, at the back is simply a loop 
of the same piano-wire. It is bound to the fuse- 
l:ge, and must be bound so tightly in place that it 
is quite rigid. The silk with which it is covered is 
ordinary Jap silk; a strip of this is takon and 
glued to one side of the wire loop. When dry it is 
cut, leaving about half an inch of silk all round the 
loop; in this half-inch slits are made, and the tabs 
of silk then bent over and glued to the other side 
of the silk. They form a pocket with the wire 


. bent out of a 13-in. 
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- It will he a spar 26 in. long, } in. by ? in. at a point - 
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running inside. The rudder is 4in. high and Sin. Sag the 
shape will be seen from Fig. 3. * > 


THRE UNDER-CARRIAGE 


Is of piano-wire, 16-gauge. It is composed of a single “ V," 
length of wire. The back wire on the 
is 7}in. long, and the front one (which is almost straight 
up and down) is 6ł in. The ends are let into the fuselage in 
holes drilled, and are strongly bound in place. Just 
where these two holes come in the fuselage, it must 
be well bound, for here, if anywhere, will be a 
tendency to split. 

Across the bottom of the “ V" a 9-in. length of 
straight wire is soldered. I have used a hat-pin 
with the head cut off, and found this excellent ; 
hat-pins are generally made from good springy 
wire. The wheels are 1jin. Dix type, made in 
aluminium and purchased ready-made. They are 
held on the axle by small collars of wire soldered 
on the ends. 

As will be seen, this is a very simple chassis. It 
offers hardly any resistance, and, if weighed alone, 
comes to just half an ounce. The piano-wire is 
a splendid shock-absorber, and allows the wheels 
to "give" to the bumps of landing without 
breaking or bending. 
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THE PLANES. 


These are covered with Jap silk and “ Celloned ” 
for dope. After many experiments, this was found 
to be the most useful covering. Jap silk doped 
with ** Cellon ” is unaffected by damp or heat, and 
it has the advantage of taking all wrinkles out of 
the fabric. 

The main plane is 25 in. span, 44 in. cord, area 
112 sq. in, camber } in. at a point 14 in. from 
the leading edge. Aspect ratio 1 in 5, airscrew . 
ratio l in 24,. - 

The spars are of spruce, ] in. by } in. They are 
cut to length (21 in., the loops make up the remaining 4 in. of 
spar), and then carefully sandpapered so that when the exact 
centre is placed on a knife-edge the spar balances. The ribs 
(there are eight) are now cut 14} in. long, from the same size 
of wood. "These are bent to the correct camber by holding in 
the jet of a boiling kettle, and while bent run quickly once or 
twice through the jet of à Bunsen Burner flame. When dry, 
and care having been taken to see that they are neither charred | 
nor of different amount of bend, they are well sandpapered. 

The tail spars are dealt with in the same manner, and are cut 
from the same wood. Tail span 104 in., cord 24 in., area 26} 
Sq. in., aspect ratio l in 4. 

` There is a slight dihedral angle on thé main plane, but. none 
on the tail. The angle works out at about 1 in 25. The ribs 
are nailed to the back and front spars with fine model aero 
nails, y; in. long. A touch of glue is given to the end of each 
as it is nailed in position. The cane loops at the ends are pieces 
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of cane, . in. diam., 4 in. long. The cane is cut and the two ends bound 
firmly, one end to the back spar and one to the front spar. This loop will 
give a rounded end of just over 2in. There are no loops on the tail plane, the 
ends being square. 

Both planes should now be given two coats of hot size, sandpapered, and 
well varnished. They are then ready for covering with silk, which is a simple 
job, the silk being put on with glue in the ordinary way. 


FURTHER DETAILS. 


The following particulars may be of interest. The material used for binding 
all joints, ete., wassilk bebe ribbon, } in. wide. The glue used was “ Seccotine,”’ 
about a quarter of a tube will be used for one model. The total cost of such 
a tractor-plane, with purchased airscrew, wheels, and rubber, works out at 
about 6s. This is, of course, for material alone, not time. The main and tail 
planes are held to the fuselage by rubber bands passing under the spar and 
When the model is completely erected, ready, but before 
The 


over the planes. 
the motor is put on, a coat of varnish should be given to the whole. 
total weight is 4 oz. 

I consider this model an all-round * any weather" plane. It may be relied 
upon to give good flights almost any sort of day you take it out. Of course, 
the records I mentioned at the begining were put up in calm weather, but 
high “ flips” of about 40-50 minutes’ duration can be obtained on even the 
It is a machine that will stand a good deal of rough usage, 
and does not need very accurate adjustment. 

With slight alterations this model may be 
adapted for any special work required. For 
instance, No. 133 Plover Mark II. was the same 
machine as the above, but with a larger main 
plane: span 27in., cord 5in., area 135 sq. in., 
aspect ratio 1 in 5]. The camber of tho planc 
was à in. at 2in. from theleading edge. Mark II. 
was designed especially for height, or climbing. 
and proved remarkable in the way in which 
it could rise quickly to big heights. 

Mark III., a speed machine, had a main plane 
28 in. span, 34 in. cord, area 98 sq. in., aspect 
ratio 1 in 7, camber 1in. at lin. from leading 
edge. This model was very fast and made an 
ideal racer. 

Whichever type of tractor-plane you decide 
to make, however, I am sure that you will find 
it answer the purpose. All my models worked 
excellently when put into action, and I was very 
satisfied with the results that were obtained. 
May your models prove as good in every respect 
and afford you as much pleasure as did mine ; 
then I shall feel that I have not written this 
article in vain. 


roughest days. 


in Dreamland. 


Another Communication from Miggs Minor. 


Y X J HEN I'm fast asleep and dreaming 
My geography comes easy, 
And I tackle any question 
In a manner swift and breezy. 
I've a mind so stored with knowledge 
That I need no preparation, 
For I sweep to class distinction 
On the wings of inspiration. 


Biggleswade I place serenely, 
With its exports, mostly cocoa, 
On the dark and turgid waters 
Of the rolling Orinoco. 
Timbuctoo’s in Irrawady, 
Famous for its trade in coral, 
And I blandly give Nyassa 
As a chief town of Balmoral. 


By FELIX LEIGH. 


I announce that the Equator 
Is a peak of height terrific, 

Rising from a range of mountains 
In the South-by-North Pacific. 

If I’m asked to name “ the Tropics,” 
"[is with confidence I answer, 

“ They're a pair of native rulers 
Known as Capricorn and Cancer." 


Thus, when I'm asleep and dreaming 
Up and up my marks go soaring ; 
But in waking hours, I notice, 
The exam. does all the scoring. 
So I'm led to the conclusion 
That my brains are useless lumber, 
Since they only seem to function 
When I’m wrapped in happy slumber ! 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 
CONDUCTED BY 


" RAMBLER.” 


The "Boy's Own" Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among “B.O.P.”-itee, is, at the 
same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are provided for 
those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members ef a local club. Postage (11d.) must be prepaid. 


Where 


readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.OF.C., but these mus? be self-supporting 


possible, 
and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges, 1s. each, post free, 


WILD CREATURES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


THE WEASEL. 
$9 4-099999 99-09-9999 9-4 4 


** THE savage and merciless weasel.” 
That is a quite correct description of Putorius vulgaris, formerly 
known as Mustela nivalis. But although he certainly is a 
most ferocious small creature, I am very glad to be able to 
chronicle that at last the useful weasel is coming into his own. 
Until recently, every man's hand was against him, and most 
articularly the hand of the gamekeeper. Now the truth is 
ing brought to light, showing the sanguinary weasel in brighter 
colours than he has been painted. As affording proof of this, 
I will ask you to read the following extract. 
" Leaflet No. 6,” issued by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, deals with the subject 
—very important to farmers— 
of “ Voles and Their Enemies." 
Under the heading of '' Stoats 
and Weasels," it says :— 
"'These little animals are 
among the deadliest and most 
persevering enemies of small 
rodents. They kill far more 
than they can devour, apparently 
out of sheer blood-thirstiness. 
In woodlands and on low ground 
they undoubtedly do much 
harm to game, especially the 


stoat. . . . It is, perhaps, = Asx 
hardly reasonable to expect that E4 pe Ear d 
stoats should be allowed to r 707 
un ~ 
multiply in game-coverts, or in do, ee 
the vicinity of pheasant-coops, zd eed 
but the Board have no hesitation TE in 
in recommending that weasels, ee Mili Lue 


whichare persistent mouse-hunters, 
and do little damage to game, E 
should not be molested, at least 
in moorlands and hill pastures, 
where they can do little harm and much good." 
The italics are mine, and I am pleased to thus accentuate 
the truth that the weasel is the chief foe of the rats, mice and 
voles, that in many places combine to devastate crops, herbage, 
grass, shrubs, and even trees. 
Although mainly nocturnal of habit, the weasel may often 
be seen out and about in the daytime. I think he has a brief 


hunt round and then goes to rest again until night comes. The 
best places to watch for him are in an unfrequented wood, or 
alongside some dense hedgerow. In spite of the fact . that he 
proceeds along by a series of jumps, the weasel’s progress is 
quite silent. And you yourself must make no sound if you 
desire to set eyes upon him. He is well worth watching, as he 
goes forward on his quarrying quest, searching every crack 
and hole for possible prey, and squeezing his lithe body into 
seemingly impossible small places. 

Seven to nearly nine inches is the weasel’s average length 
of head and body, though one of the latter size will be a large 
specimen. Tail is shorter than that of the stoat, measuring only 
about two inches. In colour the two animals are much alike, 
but the weasel’s upper parts are of a redder brown and its 
under parts more decidedly white than those of the stoat. An 
instant guide to recognition is that the tail is much less bushy 
and is minus the black tip which the stoat, even when changed to 
white or nearly so for the 
winter, retains all the year round. 
Weasels do not turn white in 
winter. 

With its long neck, smal] head 
and slender body, the weasel is 
wonderfully snake-like in appear- 
ance, especially so when it is 
looking out of ahole. In pursuit 
of its prey, it will go anywhere, 
climbing trees to rob a bird’s nest, 
swimming after water voles, and 
worming its way underground in 
order to kill mice and voles in 
their runs. Brimful of courage, 
it will attack rats weighing, 
maybe, four or five times as 
much as itself. Its method of 
onslaught is to leap on to itsprey, 
endeavouring to bite through the 
base of the skull or the neck, and 
thus to more or less paralyze its 
victim. The allegation that it 
slays for the sake of killing is 
very likely true. But it must 
be borne in mind that the weasel’s favourite food is the brains 
of its prey, and that after devouring only these the four-footed 
small hunter then continues instantly on the trail. 

The biggest animal hunted by the weasel is the hare, of the 
flesh of which it is very fond. For this chase, though, three 
or four, or even a greater number of weasels, will work in 
company. Undoubtedly they proceed under the direction of 
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a leader, and probably it is seldom that they fail to run down 
their quarry. Towards that result, however, the hare itself 
sometimes contributes. The weasel is fleet of foot, but the hare 
is much faster. Why, then. does it not escape ? Because, when 
it hears the cry of the hunting weasels one to another as they 
race along on its track, the hare, in many instances, becomes 
numbed by fear, and can only drag his leadened limbs s!owly 
over the ground. The weasels run different ways, here and 
there, whenever they lose the trail; they will swim across 


Homes for Larve. 


(a) Glass-topped pill-box for very small larve. 
(L) Glass-topped pill-box for use with glass of water. 
(c) Larva-cage made from wooden box. l 


(d) Larva-cage of improved pattern. 


water in purauit. Remorseless, not to be donied, they help 
one another in the chase, the end of which is soon. 

The strange ‘death dance" of the weasel (and stoat) has 
often been described. Having failed to catch prey by hunting, 
a weasel may seek to 'charm"' small birds. . Getting fairly 
close, he jumps and gambols, fascinating them with a curiosity 
that is yet strangely mingled with fear. And while they are in 
that state, he gets close enough to seize one of them. 

In some recent notes, Mr. J. Rudge Harding says that he has 
seen a small bird attack a weasel. The weasel ran across the 
road as he was watching a family of nightingales. From a 
hedge suddenly dashed a male redstart, poised in the air and 
darted two or three times at the weasel, which hurried into the 
undergrowth. Probably the young redstarts were near. Once, 
in Shropshire, he saw a weasel surrounded by birds that did 
not seem to notice him. There was a great crowd of tits in 
a grove of beech trees, some feeding on the branches, others 
on the ground. The weasel came from the roots of a tree and 
ran up and down the trunk. Then, as the birds still paid but 
little attention to his performance, he started to race to and 
fro in the grass, pretending to be hunting. A tragedy was no 
doubt averted by the fact that the weasel suddenly” caught 
sight of the human member of his audience, and promptly dis- 
appeared. 

Another writer describes how he watched a weasel going 
through a whole programme of antics by way of “ charming ” 
a flock of birds. In his efforts, the weasel sometimes turned 
nearly head over heels. Getting sufficiently close, he seized 
a bird, and was making off with it, when, recalled to their senses 
by their comrade’s plight, the whole flock of birds launched 
themselves on to the weasel. pecking with all their might, and 
forcing him to seek a hiding-place as speedily as possible. What 
a piece of good fortune if, when weasel-watching, you could 
observe some scene of the same kind ! As will have been already 
perceived, the weasel is & very interesting small creature. 

The weasels' nest is made in a bank or tree. Lined with dry 
leaves and grass, it comfortably houses several young ones, 
which the mother is ever ready to defend at all costs. The 
word “ weasel” comes from the Anglo-Saxon Wesle (probably 
akin to the German Wiese, a meadow), and in various parts 
of the country there are local names. Mouse-hunt is common, 
becoming Mouse-killer in Cheshire. Cane is very old, and in 
some parts of Surrey is rendered as Kine. Whittret is wide- 
spread in the north, being a variant of Whitethroat, as met 
with in Suffolk. 

Fox, owl and hawk, all prey upon the wensel, but sometimes 
when pounced upon and borne aloft, a weasel has been known 
Lo kill its feathered captor while in the air. 


(Next Month, the Squirrel.) 


| THE REARING OF LARVZE. 


A CONSTANT request that comes to me from our young lepidop- 
terists is: “ Will you please say how I can rear the larve of 
butterflies and moths ?" From time to time we have had in 
these pages a good deal of information upon that topic. For 
the benefit, however, of new members of the Field Club and 
others, we will here return to the subject, greatly assisted by 
a picture, bearing the title, ‘‘‘ Homes’ for Larvs," whichl 
have borrowed by permission from an exceedingly useful 
book, called ** Butterfly and Moth Collecting," by A. E. 
Hodge, which is published by C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. In 
explanation of the illustrations, I cannot do better than 
quote the author's own words. He says :— 

* Glass-topped cardboard boxes may be used for small 
larve; but, in order to keep the food-plant from getting dry, 
you should make a small hole in the side, through which you 
can stick the stem of the plant, and, after plugging-up the 
aperture with cotton-wool, stand the box on a glass of water, 
so that the bottom of the twig is immersed. The water should 
not be so high in the glass that it will touch the bottom of 
the box, or this will soon become saturated. 

* As the larve grow in size, they will need more ample 

accommodation— for larve must on no account be crowded — 
and this may be provided in the form of wooden boxes having 
a close-fitting door at the rear, and the front covered with 
leno. It being necessary that such boxes should contain two 
or three inches of coconut-fibre and sand, a slip of wood 
will have to be fixed, back and front, at the bottom, to 
keep this from falling out. Ontop of the fibre put some 
moss (which has previously been scalded with boiling water to 
destroy any small creatures which might prove destructive), 
and all that remains to furnish the new larva-house is a small 
bottle to hold the water that is required for keeping the food- 
plant fresh. . 
, "This bottle should have a narrow neck, and can be held 
upright by means of a loop of tape nailed to the side of the case, 
the mouth being filled up with cotton-wool to prevent the larve 
from meeting an untimely death from drowning. 

* It is an excellent plan to have two or three bottles—one on 
each side—and then, when you introduce fresh food, the larve 
will soon make their way to it, and the old plant can be taken 


Where Coral Grows. 


Have you ever scen coral growing on a real coral island In the South Scas ? 
This is what it looks like at low tide along the shore. 


away without having to remove the larve. If you have only 
one bottle in use, leave the old food-plant in the cage for a day 
or two after taking it out of the bottle to insert fresh, and the 
larve will shift for themselves ; they are not nearly so ‘ green’ 
as some of them look! Potatoes will be found very useful in 
which to stick small twigs of the food-plant, to keep these fresh, 
in lieu of a bottle of water." 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, I may explain that “leno ” 
is a strong, gauze-like material, exceedingly useful to the lepi- 
dopterist, that can be cheaply purchased at almost any draper's 
shop. It is the stuff of which the bags. of butterfly-nets are 
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made. 
from the shops that sell appliances for naturalists; in which 
category are to be included the natural history departments of 
several of the largest London general stores. If you so wish, 
you may at those same places purchase rearing-cages for larve 
ready-made. In these bought cages, a fine metal gauze is 
employed as a covering, instead of the leno of the home-made 
article. Personally, though, I have always used the latter, and 
consider it to have the advantage of admitting more air. 

Of whatever form is your rearing-cage, it should be placed 
in such a position that it neither encounters a direct draught nor 
Js exposed to the powerful rays of the sun. Equally important 
is it that, like a bird-cage, the rearing-cage shall be regularly 
cleaned out and kept sweet and unobstructed. A clean cage, 
plenty of clean food of the right kind, and ample peace and quiet 
in which to carry on the business of their lives, which is that of 
eating—those are the main rules for successful larve-rearing. 
And, following them, you ought to rear plenty of fine 
butterflies and moths. 

x * * 
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| UEER CREATURES, INDEED! 


A FEW months back (see 

“ Picture and Pen,” Vol. 

X LIV, page 634), I wrote 

in these pages an appre- 

ciative review of Mr.W. S. 

Berridge's book, '* Marvels © 
of the Animal World." 

You may remember that 

the notice- was illustrated 

by a picture of a sloth, 

taken from the book itself. 

Now I ‘am called upon to : 
say something about 

another similar volume by 
the same author, and I 

eran give ‘‘ Animal Curi-. 
osities’’ (Thornton 

Butterworth, Ltd.), as it 

is called, no better praise 

than to state that it is 

quite -as good as the 

" Marvels.” 

The forty-nine photo- 
graphs taken from life by 
the author, are each of 
them perfect of its kind ; 
not one could well be 
improved upon. A speci- 
men picture here repro- 
duced will serve as a 
sample of their quality, and concerning the extraordinary bird 
depicted, the author says :— l 

“ For the acme of grotesqueness in bill development, we may 
well introduce the reader to the shoebill or whale-headed heron, 
& bird that looks more like the phantom of a nightmare than & 
living creature. It is somewhat rare, of an unsociable and 
savage disposition, and inhabits the swampy regions of the 
White Nile river. | 

“ Its immense boat-shaped bill is slightly concave on the top, 
and composed of a number of sections, the central portion of 
the upper mandible terminating in a claw-like nail, which serves 
as an admirable instrument for securing a firm hold of the fish 
on which it feeds. The edges of the bill are extremely sharp, 
and one bite at a fish is enough to sever it in half. When flying, 
the shoebill draws back its head and rests its cumbersome bill 
upon its fore-neck.” 

The letterpress of the book is as excellent throughout as are 
the illustrations, and concerning the porpoise there is told a 
tale so funny that I really must tell it to you. 

'" A very amusing story about porpoises,” says Mr. Berridge, 
‘is related by the captain of a ship. One day when his vessel 
wes passing a shoal of porpoises, and noticing that his passengers 
were very interested in watching the creatures’ manceuvres, 
he thought he would improve the occasion by telling the onlookers 
that he could control their movements with the aid of his voice 
alone. In order to convince his doubting audience that he 
could accomplish what he had undertaken to do, he sent for a 
megaphone and proceeded with his task of drilling the porpoises. 
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The glass-topped pill-boxes referred to are to be had - 


The Shoebill, or Whale-headed Heron. — 


(See '"' Queer Creatures, Indeed |") 
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Shouting through the instrument, he commanded the creatures 
to turn to the right, and almost immediately they complied 
with his request, and in a like manner they also turned to the 
left when ordered to do so. 'The performance was continued 
for some time with unfailing success, and so astonished and 
interested were the onlookers that they failed to notice that 
when an order was given for the animals to turn one way, the 
boat was steered in the opposite direction, the porpoises merely 
continuing in a straight line all the time.” P 
There are in ** Animal Curiositiea " plenty more pages as enter- 
taining as that one, and the amount, too, of valuable information 
pleasantly conveyed is very generous. Any person with the 
least liking for animals will be delighted to possess the book. 


* * * 


The Trout. 


LL in a wild and rocky pool 

. Lived many years, a trout— 
Who, sole survivor of his school, 
Would every angler flout. 


And in that pool, where nothing grew, 
He managed well to thrive ; 

For each year’s season, as if flew, 
Left him the more alive! - 


Oft in a brazen summer's 
hour, 
He'd bask, to lure the 
eyes— ; 
A fighting-fish of weigh 
and power, 
For any creel a prize ; 


With bubbly snout and 
blear pop-eyes 
Would = quest 
pebbly hide, 
Then, free and far from 
man-made flies 


some 


With tail a-waving 
glide. 
But ah, for finny wits 
~ and pride! . - i 
At last fate “did him 
in”; E | 


A nine-year-old his bean- 
stick plied 
And hooked him on a 
pin! . 
Farru HEARN. 
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B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARD. 


ma 4-— 


WHILE the number of entries for the December competition 
showed a slight falling off—one must make allowance for the 
Christmas holidays !—the standard of quality left nothing to 
be desired. Autumn and winter subjects were in great variety, 
and Field Club members who entered for the competition are 
to be commended for the striking evidence of personal observa- 
tion shown in their work. The prize award is as follows :— 

Half-guinea Prize for Natifre Note: Goronwy OWEN, 28, 
Rhiw Road, Colwyn Bay, N. Wales. Half-guinea Prize for 
Nature Drawing: H. E. HRippETT, 10, Charlotte Terrace, 
King's Cross, N.1. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books: Horace C. 
Hoper, 5, Abbotsford Avenue, West Green Road, N. 15; 
A. PENDER CRICHTON, 05, Kelvindale Street, Glasgow, N.; 
ERNEST CHILDS, 82, Sherrard Road, Forest Gate, E.7; K. W. 
JOURDAIN, 2, St. Giles Avenue, Wragby Road, Lincoln ; WILLIAM 
BuRFIELD, Jenkins’ Croft, Little London, Ardingly ; W. OLIVER, 
44, Rosehill Road, Wandsworth, S.W.18; B. H. AyLwarp, 
29, Claremont Road, Sandymount, Dublin; Davip GOODMAN, 
11, Montgomery Road, Edgware. . . 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books: WirLIAM J. 
DowriNG, 56, St. Joseph's Place, Dorset Street, Dublin; C. J. 
WRIGHT, '" Keswick,” Swanley, Kent; OLIVE STEVENS, 1064, 
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High Street, Walthamstow, E.17: R. Eppy, 13, Pembroke 
Road, Park Lane, Norwich; E. K. Parker, Nightingale House, 
Mill Street, Mildenhall, Suffolk; E. Swanson, 57, Gordon 
Street, Craigton, Govan, Glasgow; Joyce Ruston, “ Lynd- 
hurst," Limes Road, Tettenhall, Wolverhampton; NEVILLE 
BoxHALE, 76, Nalsis Road, Keighley, Yorks. 

Specially Commended: M. Skipper, Hornsey; Llewellyn 
Chanter, Whetstone ; Henry Evison, Boston, Lincs. ; Edward 
L. Haydock, Colwyn Bay, N. Wales; John Haw, Golders 
ireen, N.; F. Reinecke, Crosby, Isle of Man; J. R. Smithson, 
Cheltenham; R. Weaver, Peckham, S.E.; K. D. Dickson, 
Ceylon; Fred Miller, Birmingham; J. S. Hart, London, W. ; 
Mary Emmott, Belfast ; Jack Harding, Victoria, Australia. 


Queries & Answers. 


T. WirLISs.—Your simple-looking query as to what ts the most intclligent 
animal provides what is really a perplexing poser. Any number of 
competent authorities have written upon the topic, but few have arrived 
at. the same conclusion. In the light of the very best available evidence, 
however, I think there can be no doubt whatever but that, for general 
intelligence and mental ability, the chimpanzee heads the list, And, 
pees: I should place the next six animals la the following order: 
Slephant (Indian), Dog, Horse, Lion, Beaver and Grizzly Bear. There 
is an increasing tendency, nowadays, to give the lion credit for possession 
of greater intelligence, and that, I believe, rightfully. 

W. E. Prestox.—The landrail, or corncrake, is a local bird, but is found 
throughout the British Isles. Hf vou heard its grating “ crek-crek,” 
you could not mistake the sound, which is like the noise produced by 
drawing one's finger along the teeth of à con;b. 

H. Farrs.—As bedding material for pet mice, hay is much better than cotton- 
wool. ‘The run of the cage sliould be covered with sawdust, and if pine 
sawdust be used for this purpose, it will counteract any ‘‘ mousey " 
odour, Clean out the cage not less than twice a week. 

P GooDQGFER.—"nake-skins are difficult to sell unless they happen to be 
exceptionally fine or rare specimens, Plenty of them are brought into 
this country from abroad, and some dealers in sporting and hunting 
trophies are periodically pestered with them. Most of the skins, too, 
are badly cured, aud are also allowed to become too dry. You do not 
say what is the species of snake, but if itis anything out-of-the-way, you 
might write to Rowland Ward, Ltd., 167, Piceadilly, W.1., enclosing 
ii for reply. Or, insert a short advertisement in the Exchange 
and Mart. e 

A. H. W. H.—It is quite impossible for me to undertake the identification 
of your birds’ eggs, which is work that vou can most profitably undertake 
for yourself. The best book of reference in such a case is “* The Birds of 
the British Isles and Their Eggs," by T. A. Coward (F. Warne & Co., 
Chandos House, Bedford Street, W.C.2.) 

E. GREAVES.— Books to suit you would be “ Practical Dog Keeping ” and 
“The Fox Terrier," both by William Haynes, and published by Mac- 
millan, London. 


A FIELD CLUB NOTE BOOK. MARCH. 


WHAT may be termed the animals’ aerial race of the 
year takes place between the swallow and the house 
martin. In the annual process of migration, which 
of these birds shall first reach our shores ? As a rule, 
there is only the matter of a few days between them ; 
sometimes those who are vigilantly on the watch 
for these birds report that they have arrived each 
upon the same day. Probably, though, in most years 
it is the swallow that comes to us first, and being, as 
it is, the bigger bird, it seemingly ought to fly faster 
than the martin. Keep a look-out, and ascertain 
what is your own experience in this matter. One or 
two points in aid of identifications are that while the 
swallow has the forehead and chin of chestnut-brown 
and underparts dull reddish-white, the martin is white 
at throat and beneath tail, and its tail is shorter and 
less forked than that of the swallow, The latter bird 
usually measures somewhere about two inches more 
in length than the martin. l 

It is interesting to note that of all migrants the 
wheatear is generally one of our earliest visitors, arriving 
with remarkable regularity about the middle of this 
month. J think every boy will like the wheatear at 
first acquaintance, for both by its song and its actiong 
it is one of the most cheerful birds existing. This is 
no denizen of the leafy woods, being oftenest found 
upon rough broken ground, around rabbit warrens, 
and on open wastes near the coast. If there is a 
wheatear neir by, you should certainly see it, for it 
will be constantly flitting about, will readily take to 
wing, and when it does so the white plumage beneath 
the tail at once attracts attention. And you cannot 
mistake its call of “‘ chack,” for the sound exactly 
resembles the smartly striking together of two pe bles. 


The “ Boy's Own" Field Club Competition. 


, (Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) . 


IN connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than HALF A GUINEA, to be selected from the list given 


below, will be awarded for the best 


NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH 


and a similar prize of not more than HALF A GUINEA in value will be awarded for the best 


NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 


The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the 
sender's own original work. ` Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must 
not exceed 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly written. 


The B.O.F.C. Badge. 


Printed on blue silk, price Gd. poat free. Suitable 
tor wearing on the cap or sleeve. 


have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 


As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs 
and Drawings will be published from time to time in 
these pages. The closing date for cach competition is 
the 22nd of the month. 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com- 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo- 
graphs, ete., to “ RAMBLER,” c/o The Editor. '* B.O.P.," 
4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

LIST OF PRIZES FOR SEL ECTION,.—Cameras, magnifving-classes 
collecting cases, fishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical albums and 
presses, fountain-peus, pocket-knives, pocket-coinpasses, insect- 
cases, butterfly nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes, 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi- 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of & prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wordi 


The Editor's decision must be 


, 


Made in metal for coat 
should be as follows: “ If successful, I should like to wear, Price Is, 


Our Open 


A WIRELESS *LAST POST." 


TWENTY-SIX years ago the experimental 
effective range of radio transmission was 
some twelve yards. To-day direct wire- 
les; communication has been established 
between Great Britain and Australia, a 
distance of 12,000 miles. Wireless waves 
travel at the rate of 186,000 miles per 
second, and the time taken for such 
transit to the Antipodes is less than one- 
fourteenth part of a second. 

There we have just an outstanding item 
or two from the available teeming budget 
of wireless wonders. This is the age of 
wireless, and we are glad to note with what 
keenness and zest such a large number 
of fellows are taking up the fascinating 
study. Broadcasting is going to render 
such educational activity additionally 
worth while, and the prediction has 
recently been made that, * both amusing 
the baby and linking-up the Empire,” 
the day is near at hand when the 
 receiving.set will be as familiar and 
general a household object as is the 
gramophone. | j | 

The help that wireless afforded the 
Allies towards winning the World 
War can hardly be fully appre- 
ciated, and none of the heroes 
of the great conflict deserves 
more lasting gratitude in the 
hearts of those whom they died 
to save than do the gallant ban 
of wireless operators who gave 
their lives for King and 
Country. 

For that good reason I am 
very pleased to publish the 
. accompanying picture, showing 
a touching ceremony that was 
not long since carried out at 
Marconi House, in the Strand, 
London, which building may be 
said to be the wireless 
" G.H.Q." of the universe. 

A memorial was unveiled in 
the entrance hall to the members 
of the land and sea-going staffs 
of the Marconi Wireless Tele- 
graph Company who lost their 
lives during the. war. The 
ceremony of dedication was 
performed by the Rector of the 
Church of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
and immediately at its con- 
clusion six buglers from the 
training-ship Exmouth sounded 
the '" Last Post" into a wireless trans- 
mitter, and this mo-ssage was received 
by a number of ves: els at sea within range. 
All wireless operators within range had 
previously been advised that the bugle 
transmission would take place, and had 
been requested to “stand-by” for two 
minutes in honour of their fallen com- 
rades. 

The number of names on the war 
memorial, I may say, totala 348, of which 
the greater part represents members of 
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the sea staff. The names of a few Italian 
operators are shown thereon, and the rest 
represent the land staff. Placed very 
closeiy together the names fill a panel 
that occupies a gpace 8 ft. high by 4 ft. 
3 in. wide. The memorial provides at 
once a stirring reminder of duty nobly 
done and a consecration to the service of 
mankind of a science that is as yet com- 
paratively in its infancy. 


* * * 


PIRATES' HOARDS FOR THE 
FLYING-MAN. 


THE flying-man does many things now, 
even to shepherding from overhead on 
the big sheep and cattle ranches, and 
spotting herring and mackerel ‘‘ shoals ”’ 
for fishermen. To the skilful and daring 
aviator, who is able and accustomed to 
make a ''small landing," a much more 
romantic field is open, with a 95 per cent. 
chance—unless facts lie—of, ‘literally, 
laying hands on an enormous fortune. 
Where is the airman who shall uncover 
the secret of Norman’s Rock, or, again, 
that of the rock of Perce? These are 


his country’s naval seamen and their 
prowess, he embarked his ship’s treasure, 
and made sail for a small rocky. cay, some 
thirty miles away in the south-west. 
This lofty precipitous hump of basalt, 
now known as Norman's Island, lies about 
five miles south of Roadtown, Tortola, of 
the same group. A towering headland of 
bare rock, that is unscalable towards the 
summit, terminates the eastern end. 
Norman had the treasure—two boats’ 
load—brought ashore here in kegs and 
boxes, and taken up the steep ravine 
leading to the little hollow at the foot of 
the unscalable part of the headland. 
Here he and two mulattos were left with 
it, the boats’ crews returning to the shore 
below. After a while, it is told, musket- 
shots were heard, and close on sundown 
Norman came back alone. By means of 
musket-shot a light line had been flung 
over the summit, and caught on the other 
side; a strong rope had been then hauled 
up and over, and made fast; one of the 
mulattos3 had climbed to the summit, and 
the hoard had been hoisted up and secured 
there. After which, the tackle had been 
pulled down, and Norman had killed his 


“ A Wireless ‘ Last Post.’ " 


two places that are easily enough got at. 

The romance, such as it was, of piracy 
and dead men is concerned with both. 
In the early eighteenth century, when 
Anegada Island in the Virgin Group, 
British West Indies, was a favourite 
base for the bold, bad men of the sea, 
Captain Norman, a noted pirate, got wind 
of the fitting.out of the second English 
expedition from Kingston, Jamaica, that 
was to sweep the Black Flag for ever from 
Anegada. Having a sincere respect for 


helpers to secure their silence. "There the 
treasure lies at this day. 

The pig-tailed and tarry-breeched naval 
seamen of England soon after sent 
Norman and most of his ruffians to the 
bottom. The facts have been handed 
down from the very few survivors who 
escaped to the shore and settled on 
Tortola Island. 

The other treasure that only an airman 
can retrieve is also an historical fact. 'The 
Rock of Perce is one of the natural 


^ 
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wonders of North America. Torn by 
volcanic or earthquake force from the 
mountain range of the Gaspe Peninsula 
jutting into the sea, it stands 400 feet 
high, with & comparatively flat top. Its 
sides are beetling and precipitous, and 
the sea-foot of it is pierced with caverns. 
To this gaunt rock, Captain Duval, a 
dreaded French privateersman of the 
eighteenth century, brought his great 
pile. of ill-gotten treasure that he had 
collected from different points along the 
coast, on hearing from French Canadians 
that English cruisers were on his heels. 

A trusty Miemac Indian, who knew a 
secret trail of his forefathers to the summit, 
found the way again, and, by means of 
the line he carried, a block and tackle 
were hauled up. Two prisoners were 
pulled up in succession, and, next, Duval 
himself. Below, the boats stood by with 
the treasure in kegs and sacks of hide. 
Itistold that they were a day and a moon- 
light night getting it all up. Then the 
Miemac was sent down, and later Duval 
lowered himself. On reaching the boat, 
he did not conceal that. his hanger dripped 
blood. The tackle was then shot away 
by means of gun-fire, and at a height too 
high for anyone to reach that part which 
remained hanging down from the top. 
Duval sailed off, and either a hurricane 
shortly afterwards, or the cruisers, sent 
him to the bottom with his crew, for he 
never returned. 

The tough hempen ropes remained 
hanging far up the unclimbable rock till 
they wasted away between the sun and 
weather. Old Perce fishermen tell that 
their grandfathers saw them often enough. 
So many lives were lost subsequently in 
attempts to scale the rock that an Act 
was passed in the Quebec Legislature 
forbidding efforts without permission 
having been obtained. Only the numer- 
ous sea-birds have seen the scattered 
bones of the two British prisoners and 
the kegs and skinsful of coins and priceless 
valuables lying on the lofty summit of 
the Rock of Perce. N.T 

* $ * 

MAKING LEAF PICTURES. 
NATURE-LOVERS frequently wish to have 
a reference collection of leaves of trees, 
and, to aecomplish this, save all the 
different leaves procurable and stick 
them in a book. The disadvantages with 
this system are that the book soon be- 
comes unwieldy, owing to the thickness 


of the leaves, and the latter are very . 


eusily affected by damp and mildew. 
A far better manner of preserving the 
leaf form is the following method: ` 
Secure a piece of fairly thick drawing- 
paper, big enough to contain the largest 
leaf to be reproduced, and cover it with 
Indian Ink, as sparingly as possible, with 
a soft painting-brush. Place the leaf 
with its top face apwards, that is, with 
the underpart in contact with the inked 
paper. On this side of the leaf the veins 
are more prominent, and in consequence 
u better imprint is obtained. Now, over 
the leaf, spread a sheet of smooth paper 
und give the leaf a brisk rubbing through 
the paper. When the leaf hus become 
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sufficiently inked, remove it from the 
inking paper, and place it very carefully, 
inked surface downwards, on the paper 
where reproduction is required. Cover 
it with some clean paper, and briskly 
rub as before, taking great care not to 
alter the position of the leaf, or a 
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Reproduction of a Bramble Leaf. 


smudged impression will result. Care- 
fully remove the top paper and lift off the 
leaf; a beautiful fac-simile will be seen, 
showing clearly every vein and marking 
on the original. 

The leaf will give about half a dozen 
reproductions, and generally the second 
is the best, it will be found. Various 
coloured inks may be used—the effect 
being greatly enhanced if differently 
tinted impressions are artistically 
arranged on the same sheet. Not only 
is a book of these reproductions a thing 
of beauty, but much pleasure is afforded 
in its preparation. "^ W. A. REID. 

* $ * 


Yours and Mine. 
OU have a niche and I have a niche 
And nobody else can fill it. 
YOU have a plot and J have a 


plot 
And nobody else can till it. 


YOU have a song and I have a song 
And nobody else can sing it. 


Each has a sheaf for God's Harvest Home 
And nobody else can bring it. 

It may seem petty, my life, to you— 
Your life seem petty to me: 

But each has & link to forge, I think, 
In the Chain of Eternity. 


LILLIAN GARD, 
& % * 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 
SHOT-PROBLEM No. 26. 
„By GRozGm Coan. 
From the “ Dundee” opening. Played 
by correspondence. :— 


12 16 8 24 8 11 6 9 9 13 
22 181 238 19 | 18 9 | 25 22 | 26 22 
16 20 9 14 5 14 711| 1 6 
24 19 | 25 22 | 29 25 , 16 7 | 23 18 
11 15 | 4 8 | 11 15 | 2 11 | 14 23 
18 11 | 22 18 | 19 16 | 22 17 | 27 18 


And now 15—19 leaves the following 

remarkable situation to be won by a 

forced sequence of exchanges :— 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to move and win. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 25. 
Position :—Black men on 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 12, 15, 18. White men on 14, 17, 
20. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 31, 32. White to 
move and win :—24— 19, 15—24, 20—16, 
12—19, 27—20, 18—27, 31—6, 9—18, 
26—22, 1—10, 22—6. White wins. 


Sunshine in the Dark Continent. 
A "B.O.P." funny story finds an appreciative audience, 


D. 8. N.—For particulars as to how to qualify for a Naval Surgeon, 
you should write to the Director ‘General, Medical De- 
partment, Admiralty, 68,. Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, 
asking for a copy of the Regulations of the Royal Naval 
Medical Service. - ENS 

D. Brooke-HBitehing.— The photograph of the Marlow Gram- 

. mar School Four, which appeared in'the ‘‘ Public Schools 
at Regattas’? article (August number), depicted the crew 
that rowed at Henley, in practice by Marlow Bridge. We 
are sorry that the title given was misleading. 

Grace Gabb.—Most likely the name comes from the personal 

name Gabriel. A nickname for this was Gab. Another 

‘similar surnáme is Gaball, spelt in earlier days, Gabel. 
The name Orford would be derived from the place of that 
name, a parish in Suffolk, or from the Lancashire Orford. 

J. S. Walsh.—-I'wo sous—that is, a. French penny—of Louis tho 
Sixteenth, 1792, struck just before the monarchy was 
suspended, and worth a shilling. i 

Marine Glue.—It consists of one part of rubber, cut small, 
and twelve parts of mineral naphtha heated in a covered 
vessel and well shaken every now and then, until solution 
is complete, when you add twenty parts of powdered 
shellac and continue to heat until the mixture is quite 
liquid ; and then you pour it, while hot, on to a stone slab, 
so as to' form thin sheets. To use it, heat it to melting 
point in an iron pot and brush it on hot. It can be bought 
ready made at the ironmonger's in a seaside town. Water- 

- proof glue is ordinary glue dissolved in methylated spirit, 
or any spirit, and it is warmed up slightly when it sets. 
Another waterproof glue, and not a bad one, is made by 
boiling one pound of ordinary glue in half a gallon of skim 

. milk. . | 

D. A. Fletcher. —A Moorish coin. The date is of the Moham- 
medan era, and answers to 1869 of the Christian era. It 
is worth a penny. 

D. M. M.—The three-halfpenny piece is Maundy money and is 
worth sixpence, or lesa. The complete set is worth half-a- 
crown. | ' 

W. Robinson.— With reference to the article on ' A Boy's 

-© -Own Motor Boat," in our September issue, we learn that 
the Bergius Launch and Engine Co. do not build any Out. 
board Motors. We can refer you to the Evinrude Motor 
Boat Co., Ltd.,. Waterloo Road, S.E.1; Messrs. A. W. 
Gamage, Holborn, E.C., might also be able to help you in 
this respect. We are sorry for the slip, which may be 
accounted for by the fact that the article had been held 
over for some considerable time. - 

F. N. Casellas.—Soak thick blotting paper in a concentrated 

'  golution of oxalic acid and then dry it. Laid on a blot of 
ink it takes it out without leaving a trace behind. If the 

. ink stain is old, you first treat it with protochloride of tin 
and then with dilute oxalic acid. 

A. Bowen.— You will find all about the rule of the road at sea, 
and knots and splices, and all that sort of thing, in any 
book on seamanship, obtainable at any nautical book- 

. sellers. Go to the Plymouth Public Library and ask to 
see one, and also get the address of the nearest nautical 
bookseller. In London, try. Hughes & Son, 59, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C.3; J. D. Potter, 145, Minories; or James 
Imray & Son, and Norie and Wilson, 156, Minories, E.L. 


SOMETHING OF A SHOCK. 
“Beg pardon, sir, have you seen any 'lions* about ?” 
(Collapse of professor who was quietly enjoy ing his lunch. But it was 
only a scout of the Buffalo Patrol stalking the Lion Patrol.) 
Stanley J. Upsall.— We have no information pointing to a 
Seandinavian origin of the name. It is given as “local,” 
being derived from a township called Upsall in Yorkshire. 


How did this place get its name ? The old parish records 
might throw some light on the question. 

J. Withycombe.—1. Charles the Second -crown, worth six 
shillings. 2. George the Fourth penny, worth a penny. 
3. George the Third farthing, of 1775, worth sixpence. 4. 
Victorian penny, of 1853, worth fourpence. 5. Edward 
the Sixth sixpence, of which the value depends on the mint 
mark. If that is York it is worth ten shillings; if it is Y 

_it is worth three shillings and sixpence; if none can be 
distinguished it ís worth eighteenpence. | 

E. Massey.— All tooth powders are not sold in eardboard boxes ; 
some are sold in wooden ones, some in tins, and some in 
glass bottles. What you require is a wooden one, which 

v you can get at the nearest chemist's. Sensitized paper ia 

. gold in rolls as well as in sheets. ‘‘ The Boy’s Own Paper ” 
is published monthly, as it was when the weekly numbers 
were issued in monthly parts of four or five. 

G. F. F. —1. We cannot trace the address. 2. You could probably 
obtain postcards of French railway engines at Hachette's, 
in King William Street, Strand, corner of Adelaide Street. 

E. S. R.—4 French 10-centime piece of Louis the Sixteenth, 
worth fourpence. The date, 1791, does not add to its 
value. 

P. L. Norman.—The two-guinea piece, of 1664, is worth £4, 
if in good preservation. 

E. Candish.—Patterns for cutting out cardboard models are 
sold at toyshops, and can be had from Hamley's new shop 
in Regent Street. There is à magazine called *' Toby," 
obtainable at the railway bookatalls, which contains one 
every month as a coloured plate. 

R. W. Simpson.—The.canoe is not suitable for being vsed as 
a motor launch of any power. It ‘does excellently as a 
canoe, and that is what it was designed for. 

New Reader.—Titmuss as a name, says Bardsley in his Dictionary 
of Surnames, is not to be confounded with Titchmarsh, 
so your guess is wrong. It belongs to the order of nick- 
names, and is, properly, ‘‘ the titmouse.” As a surname, 
*'Ntmouses," and a variant ''Tytmouse," are to te 
found in old parish registers. You may like to know that 
* mouse" in this connection has nothing to do with the 
little creature that is so well known. It represents the 
older spelling ''mase," meaning “a small bird." Tit, 
itself, signifies the same thing. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
we should not use the plural titmice; titmouses would be 
more correct. You will see that your name brings forth 

. some interesting facts. l NOM 

H. A. Eudoxia.—There are no two-shilling coins of James 
the Second. It is probably a shilling. and worth three 
shillings. A George the Fourth shilling, of 1825, is worth 
eighteenpence, and a George the Third half-crown, of 
1816, is worth three shillings and sixpence. 

Cadet.— We cannot give addresses, but you might obtain 
information from Whittingham & Co., of Gracechurch 
Street, who publish books on tea-planting. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Ed.tor, " B.O.P.," 4 BOCVERIB 
STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, and envelopes should Le marked ** Correspondence.” 
As space ig limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers 
will be answered. Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the ** B.O.P.” 
going to press someichat in advance of publication, replies must necessarily 
be held over some time. Every endeavour is made to insert them us early 
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WHAT, INDEED! 


Dick was playing in the local football match and so he took 
lis pal Bill to see the game. On arrival at the ground they 
found Dick's captain in a dilemma, the goalie had sent word he 
could not play. No reserves were on the ground and none 
were likely to attend and so Dick proposed, as a final resource, 
to play Bill. 

Bill knew nothing about goal-keeping, and so when he had 
changed into football attire Dick explained as best he could. 
'" All you have to do, is to keep the ball from going between 
those two posts," he explained. 

“ Righto ! " was the cheerful answer, and the game began. 

As a midfield scutHe was taking place, Bill was having & look 
round his chicken-run. Suddenly something dawned upon 
him and just as the opposing forward took a shot at goal he 
stepped aside and let the ball roll into the goal. 

" You idict," roared Dick, dashing up, “what did you do 
that for ? ” 

With a knowing smile, Bill pointed to the nets at the back of 
the posts: '* What's them for ? " he exclaimed. 


* * » 


THB DIFFICULTY. 

MILLIONAIRE (speaking to body of students about his great 
financial triumph) : ** All my suecess, all my tremendous financial 
prestige, I owe to one thing alone, and that is Pluck, Pluck, 
Pluck." 

Student : 
to pluck ? ” 


“ Yes, but how are we to find the right people 
* * » 


THE QUESTION. 

BirLv was in tears when he came home from school. 

= Teacher whipped me because I was the only one who could 
answer a question she asked the class," he sobbed. 

His mother was indignant. 

“Why, lIl see her about that! 
Billy ?” 

His eyes lighted reminiscently. 
put the glue in her ink-bottle.”’ 


What was the question, 


“She wanted to know who 


* * * 


A MATTER OF MONEY. 


THe other evening a bright urchin called upon a certain 
gentleman and asked for a donation towards the funds* of a 
juvenile football club. 

“ Look here, Johnnie,” said the gentleman, “ I believe you're 
the seventh boy to call on me on behalf of that particular club. 
Am I to expect any more ? ” 

“ Very likely," said Johnnie promptly. 
fellows will come in their turn ! " 


'* Goodness ! " gasped the gentleman. 
then ? ” 


"I expect all the 


“ Are you all begging, 
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fortunate that Professor Tomkinson had the presence of mind to 


* Yes, sir," remarked the youngster. ‘‘ You see, there'a 
a first team an’ a second team, an’ it’s the rules ag does it." 
Pulling out a grimy copy of the club’s rules— evidently 
written by a youthful secretary—the boy pointed a dirty finger 
to Rule V, which read: *''' Them as collects most money plays 
in the First Team ; them as don't plays in the Second Team ! ” 
* * * 


OUT OF HIS DEPTH. 


A CRICKET match was being played “between two neigh- 
bouring villages, one of which had compiled the useful total of 
157, whilst their rivals’ score stood at 15 for 9 wickets. 

It was a sweltering day, and the fielders eagerly anticipating 
their respective refreshment, waxed impatient. The last man, 
the parson of the losing village, strutted to the wicket, adjusting 
his highly-powered “ gig-lamps " as he went. 

Half-way to the pitch, some “ wit " called out: '' Ay, parson, 
tha’ pad's on tha’ wrong leg.” 

The parson halted, examined his equipment, and said: 
“ [—I really. gentlemen (to the waiting fielders), I—I’m most 
sorry. I--I was really under the—'"er—impression that—’er— 
l had to bat the other end." 

* * * 


ALL RECORDS BEATEN. 

“ NIGGER " stories generally find approval, and the following 
is well worth retailing. It is of a “‘ coloured gentleman " and a 
hen-roost. In a more well-known story the nigger, surprised 
in a hen-house, replied to the angry farmer's inquiry as to who 
was inside: * Only me and two udder chickens ! " In this yarn 
the darky got free of the place and started down the high-road 
with a chicken under each arm. 

It was a fairly clear night, and the irate fowl-owner gave chase 
with a dog and a shot-gun. 

"Stop, you black thief ! " he shouted. 
you full of lead!” 

On went the nigger at his top speed. And just as he neared 
a bend in the road a hare suddenly crossed at his feet. The 
fugitive raised his foot and booted “` puss " out of his track. 

" Git out of 'er way, hare ! " he panted, ‘ an’ let a feller run 
who can run ! " 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A MANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 
short Funny Stery sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The etoryettes 
need not be original, but where they are selected, the source must be stated. 
Stories for this page, which must. be subinitted on or before the 22nd of each 
month, may be sent on postcards, if desired. and in all cases the name and 
address of the sender must be clearly written, The Editor's dccision, as in 
all competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, '" Boy's Own Paper," 4, Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C.4, and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition." 


The winner of this month's competition ia BEN TAYLOR, 
161, Hoyle Street, Sheffield, for the storyette entitled 
* What, Indeed!” 


“Stop, or Ill fill 
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| A Sixth Form Feud. . 


A Public School Story. 
By HAROLD AVERY. 


Author of “A Fifth Form Mystery," * The School Flag," 


(Illustrated by T. M. R. WurrwELr.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 


SUSPENSE. 


the  weok-end . the weather 
brightened up. Monday was 
clear and frosty. Morning school 
was over, and, in the other- 
wise deserted Upper Fourth 
class-room, Arling IIl. and 
Latimer were trying to per- 
suade Plum to leave his desk 
and come out into the fresh 
air. 

"No, I'm going to write 
straight away, and tell 'em 
what I think about it," he 
was saying. 

“ Poor old apricot," cooed 
Arling. “Of course he was 
disappointed, but he must bear up like a little man." 

" Well, it's jolly hard lines," declared Plum, who was 
accustomed to having liberties taken with his name. 

" What's it all about ?" asked Latimer. “ Arling seems 
to know, but I don't." 

“ Why, I was expecting to go home this week,” began 
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A Weighty Subject. — ^ 


` beano. 


Plum. ^" It's the pater's and mater’s silver wedding on 
Thursday, and all the family were to mect and have a 
My eldest sister Laura has been staying there for 
a week with her two children ” 

“ Great Scott ! you don’t mean to say you're an uncle ? ” 
shrieked Arling. 

Plum acknowledged the fact with a gloomy nod. He 
did not seem to think that being an uncle was anything 
to be proud of. 

** Of course the mater thinks a fearful 'ot of these grand- 
children—it's enough to make you sick. Well, I've had 
a letter from ber this morning to say one of the treasures 
has got measles, and that simply knocks the silver wedding 
party into a cocked hat.” 

‘ And poor Uncle Albert can’t go home for fear of bringing 
infection back to the school.” 

“ Of course I can't. It was all fixed up, and Kelswick 
had given his permission ; and now this wretched nephew 
of mine gets measles. It’s enough to make a chap swear. 
The mater sends me a P.O., but I’ve a jolly good mind to 
send it back.” 

“Don’t be such an ass," “ Look 

20 


protested Arling. 
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here, you shan't be disappointed. We'll keep up your 
silver wedding. ' TH lend you my kettle, and you shall 
sive Latimer and me a feed.” 

' Good idea,” said Lanmo “Well have it down T 
the }oot-room.” : 

“ On Thursday evening, and Ill make a speech," cried 
Arling. “ Now, Uncle Plum, dont look as if you'd 
swallowed your own stone. It’s all for the best. If you'd 
gone home you'd have had to tip your two nephews, 
and —" 

The speaker broke off as the door opened, and Felix 
Elston appeared. He glanced round the room. made a 
face at its three occupants, then disappea: ed. His dopar- 
ture wes followed by a moment's silence. 

" I wonder if that beggar has been listening outside, and 
keard what we were saving," murmured Latimer. 

“ If he did, he'll try to do something funny,” said Arling. 
" Pm sure he must have found out what we meant to do 
the last time we had a brew down in the boot-room, and 
thats why he brought Jake and Brigson with him to kick 
"up a row. He'd never have thought about that gas-ring 
y I hadn't discovered it.’ 

"I cort suppose he heard— anyway, he didn't hear 
enough to understand what we were talking about," 


decided Latimer. 
"I don't know,’ 


' growled Arling. “But he's not going 


to play that trick again. We've had enough of those: 


three fellows, and I'm not going to stand their humbug 
any longer. If they should turn up on Thursday, we must 
simply go for them. PH threaten to empty the kettle of 
Loiing water over them if they don't clear out.’ 

" "Fhere's a mop and a carpet-bcater in the corner behind 
Sprig’s table," chuckled Latimer. 
handy, and some boots.to chuck.” 

" Sounds as if my silver wedding was going to be a big 
success," growled Plum. “ But I don’t think Elston was 
listening. He wouldn't have shown himself if he had been.” 

Arling walked to the door on tip-toe, opened it ey 
then looked up and down the passage. 

"Can't see him," he murmured. "I expect you’ re 
right, ‘uncle. He wouldn't have come in and interr upted 

us if hed been listening to what we were saying.” 

Plum's surmise was quite correct. Felix had heard 
nothing. He had merely glanced into the class-room to 

seo if Brigson was there. Five minutes later he found his 


friend outside, walking round the quad in conv ersation | 


with Jake. 

“ Hullo, Elston, have you accepted the invitation ? 
asked Brigson. 

“What invitation?” - 

“ Why, I told you last week," laughed Jake. “It’s my 
birthday on Thursday, and we'll celebrate it by having a 
nice little supper on the quiet down in the boot-room.” 

"I don't mind lending you my gas- ring, said Felix. 

But I'm steny—well, fourpence is all I've got left. 

" My good chap, vou stood treat last time, and this is 
my affair,” cried Jake. “I shall get some tin from home 
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en Thursday morning. Still, i£ you like to spend that 


tourpence in buying me a nice useful birthday present I 
thant object. You can give it me when we're having the 
supper, and make a speech.’ 


' ''here's one thing you must be jolly careful about, and 


that is not to let young Arling know anything about it, 
raid Felix. “Im sure he must have heard me talking 
about that gas-ring; then he tried to make out he'd 
discovered it himself. He got Plum and Latimer to join 
him in a brew down there on purpose; it was just dono 
to queer our game." 
* He'd better not do the same thing again on Thursday,” 
CIN id Jake. 
"My wig, I should think not!" exclaimed Brigson. 
`l haven't forgotten how he crabbed my Badininton, and 
those three chaps have been asking for trouble ever since." 
j “That’s right," agreed Felix. 
"We've been too patient with them, and it's made them 
think they can do what they like," continued Brigson. 


? 


“ We might have those 


. are you 
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‘Well, if by any chance they should come to that boot- 


room on 'l'hursday, I shan't talk, 1 shall act—it'll be“ deeds 


and not words this time." ; 

"Good old Briggy," laughed Jake. “We'll back you 
up.’ ° , - 

“I shan't say a word,' ' declared the other. “E shall 
simply chuck "ein out of the room, and empty Arling's 
kettle down his neck.’ i 

“ Then, you'll remember, Elston, said Jake. “I shall 
expect the pleasure of your company in the boot-room on 
Thursday evening, directly after prep." | 

` Hum —all right." ` 

For a moment Felix had hesitated before he accepted 
the invitation. The boot-room was as little intended for 
supper parties as it was for firework displays, and it had 
just occurred to him that, if the birthday party was 
discovered by someone in authority; the flash-light incident 
would be remembered, and he himself be singled out as a 
hardened offender against law and order.. And this 
thought was followed by a recollection of what Jeff had said 
to him the previous day. 

Phere had been something strange about this interview 
which Felix could not understand. He had gone to his 
brother's study on Sunday afternoon, and had found its 

ceupant sitting in a hammock-chair with his hands thrust 
in his trousers pockets, and his eyes fixed on the ceiling. 

“Can you let me have a couple of envelopes ? " began 
Felix. “I say, aren't you feeling well ? ” 

“Why, what makes you ask that ? " 

“ You look mighty glum. I wondered if that tooth was 
bothering you again." 

"Oh, no, that’ s all right. Yes, you can have tke 
envelopes. You'll find ’em in my writing- -case—on that 
shelf." 

The tone m which the words were spoken sounded so 
unusually kind that. Felix was emboldened to make a fresh 
inquiry. He helped himself to envelopes, then paused 
before leaving the room. 

"Isay, you aren't worrving about Uncle Rupert coming 
? >> 

“ Bless : you, no, my dear chap; why do you thnk I’m 
worry ing about R. W. t" 

" Well, you looked as if you'd got the hump about 
something. As for Uncle Rupert, I don't suppose he'll 
have much to say. He won't stay long enough. What’s 
more, I expect he'll have forgotten all about that stupid 
poem in the ‘ Chronicle.’ ” 

“ Oh, that’s all right," returned the senior, forcing a 
laugh. |. ** You needn’t worry about me. But I say, Feli», 
‘old man, for goodness’ sake don’ t yet yourself into any fresh 
bother before next Saturday.” 

Felix departed, fecling mystified. He hoped Jeff wasn't 
going to die ; perhaps it was merely a bilious attack. 

As the door closed behind his brother, Jeff sank back in 
an attitude of gloomny meditation. He felt that this was 
his last day of grace; if the worst came to the wcrst, 
it might even be his last Sunday at Aberford. 

" Kelswick might send me home,” he muttered. 

News had reached the school that Mr. -Yapton was now 
convalescent. 
enough to write letters, and that was how he might be 
expected to commence his attack. He would open fire on 
Monday. 

" He'll have got the whole story out of Murrage lest 
right," pondered Jeff... " Murrage is almost bound to have 
mentioned that I was mixed up in the row with * Bully-beef,’ 
and he may have said he saw me in the lodge talking to 
Harlock. ICH all come out, when once the ball starts 
rolling.” 

It could scarcely be otherwise when a strict inquiry was 


made into the whole matter. Bowcher would have to` 


edmit that he was Harlock, which would be sufficient in 
it»elf to drive Mr. Yapton crazy. Teal would be dragged 
into the bother, and Teal would no doubt try to save 
himself by making out that Jeff had been the person 
entirely to blame for the intimacy with Harlock. Teal 


It was pretty certain that he was well 
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would explain how it had started with the incident of the 
dog and the tree, and he would tell the story of Harlock's 
midnight visit to the school. 

“My hat! there will be a row,” Jeff muttered. 

In his present state of depression he was inclined to take 
the darkest view of the situation. "The many times he had 
been inside the Bircroft gates would be regarded as flat 
defiance of the headmaster's orders. If he were called 
upon to explain why he had let Harlock enter his study 
he could only do so by giving & full account of the trick 
he meant to play Arling. That would be set down against 
him as another crime. What with one thing and another 


- 


it was easy to believe that the Head would regard such , 


conduct as necessitating the offender being removed from 
the school. 

He found it some relief to his mind to put his thoughts 
into words. 

"I shall get chucked out, that's about what it'll come 
to. It'll be rotten for Felix —do a lot to prevent his getting 
a fair innings. Then, there's Uncle Rupert; goodness 
only knows what he'll have to say. He'll drop on the 
pater, and tell him he hasn't been strict enough with 
us. I only hope it won't make any difference to what's 
going to happen in the New Year—it may 
do. 


“What a fool I've been, what a silly 
ass...” 

"It's a good bit Teal’s fault ; 
but no, I suppose I’ve got only my- 
self to blame. I never ought to have 
chummed up with the blighter as I 
did. Well, I suppose by this time 
to-morrow I shall know what to Bes 
expect." cmm m 

Since there was no postal collection pens 
on Sunday evening, Jeff calculated 
that Mr., Yapton would probably 
send a letter by messenger to the 
school on Monday, and it might be 
expected to reach the Head some- 
where about middle day. Events, 
however, do not always take the 
course which seems most likely for 
them to follow. 

On Monday, after breakfast, Jeff 
found on the post-table another note 
from Harlock which must have been 
posted in the town late on Saturday 
night. 


“ Be at the gate which opens from 
your playing-field into the road at & 
quarter to one on Monday. lil 
come along and have a word with 
you, if we find we're able to talk 
without attracting notice. Don't 
fail. It’s the last chance. 

H." 


Jeff thrust the note into his pocket 
with a sigh of relief. His feeling was 
"that something must have happened 
to delay the disaster, and there might 
be still another day's respite before | 
the blow fell. He wandered off to his ! 
study, shut the door, and read the jt ne 
letter & second time. | rud 

" Why does he want to seo me ? ” 
he muttered. “The mischief's done 
now, and it's no good talking." 

An unpleasant recollection had 
flashed back into his mind of seeing Murrage standing 
at the open front door speaking to Mrs. Marsh. A few 
moments later she would have reported the complaint to 
her employer, and no power on earth could prevent Mr. 
Yapton taking what action he thought proper. 

“ A quarter to one," mused Jeff. ‘‘ It strikes me I shall 
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Besides, what’s the 
Harlock himself 
He’s 


be in the Head’s study about then. 
good of talking about a ‘last chance.’ 
ought to know that we can 't get round old Yapton. 
bound to make a row.’ 

Morning school seemed interminable. During the last 
hour the lower division of the Sixth was taken by the head- 
master, and Jeff studied Mr. Kelswick’s face half expecting 
to detect some sign of coming trouble. But the Head’s 
expression was calm and unclouded. If anything, ho 
seemed to be in a more genial mood than usual. 

* He can’t have heard anything yet," thought the boy. 
“I expect he'll find a letter from Yapton waiting for him 
when he gets back to his study.” | 

At last came dismissal, and Jeff betook himself to the 
reading-room. 

Seated at one of ^ 


bI ng 


* * My good chap, I haven't got five pounds,’ said Jeff." 


(See page 364.) 


the tables he made & pretence of glancing through the 
contents of an illustrated magazine, though he could not 
afterwards have told what any single one of the stories or 
articles was about. He was listening, expecting ev v 
moment that someone would come into the room w'*&' 
message that he was wanted, by the Head. 
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"Perhaps Kelswick's gone Into town, and won't get 
Yapton’s note till -he comes back," mused Jeff. “If 
that’s it, I shan't be s(at for till after dinner.” 

With this thought tame a desire not to miss meeting 
Harlock. It was:almost certain that the man would have 
had an interview with his employer, and might be able to 
say whether Mr. Yapton had already sent a letter to the 
Head, or was likely to do so later in the day. 

“ It's like standing on the drop with a rope round your 
neck, waiting for the bolt to be drawn," thought Jeff. “It 
would be some relief to know when the thing's going to 
happen." 


. gate. 
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He glanced at his watch, and, finding that it was now 
five-and-twenty to one, he left the reading-room, and walked 
out into the quad. There seemed a danger that he might 
meet someone who would want to speak to him and so 


-delay his progress. He took a roundabout route behind 
-the carpenter’s shop and fives courts, and, on reaching 


the playing-field, was relieved to find that the end nearest 
the. road was deserted. As he peered across the turf 
he. saw & man's form pass slowly outside the distant 


“ There he is," muttered Jeff. “I wonder what he’s 


got to say." 


———— —— —— ———— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THB LAST CHANCE. 


ITH a nervous glance 
over his shoulder to 
make sure that no one 
was watching him, Jeff 
leant over the playing-field 
gate. 

"Well, what's the 
news ? " he inquired. 

" It's just as well you 
hooked it on Saturday 
night," began Harlock. 
“ You wouldn't have been 
able to do any good if 
you'd stayed. It nearly 
came to a stand-up fight 
between me and Murrage 
beforo I could get him 
quiet." 

"But what 
Yapton say ? " 

*" Nothing at all.” 

"* Nothing ! " exclaimed 
Jeff in a tone of blank 
amazement. ** D’you mean 
that he refused to hear 
what Murrage had to 
say?" 


did 


A“ Head” Wind. | 


“ He never had a chance to say anything to Mr. Yapton," 


rephed Harlock. “The guv'nors away; his married 
daughter came and took him off in a car on Saturday, and 
he's not due back till Wednesday evening. I could have 
. told Murrage that, if he'd given me time to speak. For- 
tunately Mrs. Marsh thought he was some tramp the worse 
for drink, and she left me to deal with him.” 

The speaker cast a glance up and down the road. 

" I've only time to tell vou just how the matter stands," 
he continued. ‘‘I got Murrage back to the lodge, and 
talked to him for a good hour. It comes to this—-he says 
he'll call the matter square if I pay him six pounds, but 
he won't wait for it longer than Wednesday. I've got a 
sovereign, but 1 want someone to lend me the other 
five. Can you do it? Of course I'll pay you back in 
time." 

“ My good cnap, I haven't got five pounds,” said Jeff. 
“ I can lend you ten bob if that’s any use. "That's all I'm 
worth at the present moment." 

Harlock shook his head. 

“E was rather counting on you," he growled. ‘ Of 
course Murrage knew I hadn't got the money, and, to 
pacify him, I had to tell him I thought you'd lend it me." 


Jeff had hitherto imagined that Harlock was still.a person ` 


who, if he found himself in a tight corner, would find some 
bold way of escape, instead of which he seemed to have 
lost his nerve completely. Gone, too, was all his former 
zuiety of speech and bearing. Ho seemed moro like a dog 
" mgmg, with its tail between its legs, in fear of a whipping, 


trace of impatience in his tone. 


Mr. 


than the person whose recklessness and daring had become 


a school legend. 

* But why should Murrage think that a fellow at school 
could find five pounds ? ” | NONE. 

“ I told him you were Rupert Walmer's nephew. That 
man's got oceans.of money ; five pounds isn't any more to 
him than a threepenny bit to you or me. Write to your 
uncle, and tell him you want a fiver. “It’s close on Christ- 
mas, and you can easily make some excuse.” — 

." Good-night ! I couldn't do that!” exclaimed Jeff, 
utterly aghast at the suggestion. | 

" Why not ? " | 

. Because he wouldn't do it. You don't know my 
uncle. He'd be simply furious if I wrote asking him for 
a fiver.” ie | 

“ Oh, I don't suppose he would," said Harlock, with a 
“It’s what I should do 
if I were you. If you wrote to your uncle to-day, you'd 
get his reply by Wednesday." 

For the moment Jeff made no reply ; the very thought 
of trying to get the money out of Rupert Walmer took 
his breath away. ! 

“ That’s the only way out I can see," continued Harlock. 
“I’ve done my best to keep you from getting into trouble, 
but it's bound to come if I don't settle with Murrago. 
Could you get the money from your people at home ? " 

" No fear; m$ father would want to know what I 
wanted it for.” : 

* Then, you must write to your uncle. Come down to 
the lodge about this time on Wednesday, and I'll be there 
waiting for you." 

“ I tell you it's impossible.” 

**'There's someone coming," muttered Harlock. ‘ Think 
itover. It's our last chance, as I told you in my note." 

Jeff had no appetite for dinner, but forced, himself to 
cat lest fellows at the same table should notice he was off 
lis feed, and worry him with: questions. He did riot turn 
out for Rugger practice, but spent all his free time that 


afternoon brooding in. his study.: Again and again he 


came to the same decision that it was impossible for him 
to apply for help from Uncle Rupert ; yet, in the evening, 
when. hc knew the post had gone, he wished he had written. 
He felt that now the die:was cast, and that he had lost 
what Harlcck had described as the last chance—the only 
hope of-escape.  .— A 

All Tuesday he felt like a hunted hare. He realised now 
that it would have been worse than. useless to have written 
to, Unele Rupert, but ho cherished some vague hope that 
it would be possible to come to some agreement with 
Murrage by promising that the money should be paid in 
instalments.. By night time, however, he was in despair. 
The more he thought the matter over the more certain 
it seemed to him that Murrage would insist on “ cash 
down." Jf he had been willing to accept compensation 
on the easy payment system, Harlock would have suggested 
that alternative. 
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As he dressed on Wednesday 1inorning, Jeff was almost 
inclined to go to the Head and make full confession, but 
he decided it would not be playing the game with Harlock. 
It would seem as if he had gone behind the man's back 
to get some advantage. No, the only thing now was to 
let events take their course. ` 

He seemed to be living in a world of his own, and it 
was difficult to understand the careless gaiety of his com- 
rades. Jordan stared at him as they met in the study 
corridor, and asked in quite a friendly way if he were feeling 

seedy. 
| “ Oh, no, I'm all right," answered Jeff, in a tone which 
did not satisfy his questioner. 

Just before breakfast he entered the boot-room, but 
was too much absorbed in his own thoughts to pay any 
attention to a conversation going on between the only 
other persons present, the man Sprig and Pollard, one 
' of the prefects. 

“It’s a bit too thick," Sprig was saying. mi 
* I come and find my tins and brushes on SM : 
the floor, and this table all covered with a ; et 
mess of cocoa. What's more, I’m hanged 
if someone hadn't tried to mop it up with kg $, 
my apron.” 3d 

“ But fellows have no busi- 
ness to come in here to brew." 

“ Well, that's what they do 
do. I've a good mind to tell 
Mr. Kelswick, and ask him to 
make it & rule for that door 
to be locked after I've gone 
home. I can't be expected to - 
stay here till half-past nine or 
ten every night to keep guard 
over the place. I reckon it's 
about supper time it happens." 

It seemed to Pollard that, 
if Sprig complained to the 
Head, it might appear as if 
the prefects had been lax in 
the performance of their duty. 

“Look here," he said, 
“don’t speak to Mr. Kelswick. 
I'l tell you what I'll do. It's 
my turn of duty, as one of 
the school prefects, this week. 
Ill come down here every 
night after prep., and keep 
my eye on the plaee. If I 
spot any fellows up to the 
same game again, I'll come 
down on them like a ton of 
bricks. We won't say any- 
thing. Let them try it on, and 
I'll eatch them on the ground 
hop." 

Jeff had enough trouble of 
his own to care about any 
that might be brewing from 
other people. ` He little imag- 
ined that Felix was involved 
in the bother. He wandered 
` off, trying to decide what he 
meant to do. The only thing 
would be to go to the lodge, and tell Harlock finally 
that it was impossible for him to find the money. 

Morning school dragged out its course, and he returned 
to his study. Now that the hour had come for action 
he was seized with a feeling almost of panic, & wild desire 
to find some way of escape. 

* What can I do ? " he muttered. 

His eye, roving round the room, fell on his display of 
silver cups, trophies won in bygone athletic sports. A 
week ago he would no sooner have thought of parting with 
them than with the clothes off his back, but now a frantic 
idea flashed into his brain. The cups must be worth 
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something for their weight in silver. If he offered to 
give them to Murrage with the thirty shillings which he 
and Harlock could raise between them, the man might 
be satisfied to allow the balance of the payment to remain 
over till after Christmas. 

" That's what I'll do," thought Jeff. “ Anyhow, it'll 
show Harlock I'm prepared to do all I can." 

He routed out & piece of brown paper from his cupboard 
and laid it on the table, then hunted round for some string. 
The cups, being of different shapes and sizes, proved 
awkward things to pack, and it took him some minutes to 
make up the parcel. He had just tied the last knot when 
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* * Look here, Elston, what are you going to do with 
those cups ?’” (See page 366.) 


there was & knock at the door, and, to his astonishment, 
Arling entered the study. He was holding a letter in his 
hand. 

“If you can spare a minute there's something I want 
to tell you. I've a l 

The visitor paused a moment with a puzzled look on 


his face. , , i l 
are vou ill?" he inquired in a kindly tone. 


“I say, Y i k 
“Jordan was saying you looked jolly seedy. 

* Nothing wrong with me that I know of," answered 
Jeff, forcing a laugh. l 

Somehow he no longer felt any animosity towar! 
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Arling. The quarre! about “ W eeping Willow " 
nothing now—ancient history. 

‘Sure you aren't feeling bad ? ' 

*" Quite sure, thanks. I’m all wight.” 

The last two words were drowned by a loud crash. 
The string by which Jeff was holding the parcel must have 
been rotten; it broke, the paper wrapper flew open, and 
the silver cups cascaded down on to the floor. The noise 


seemed 


of their fall was followed by a moment of tense silence. ` 


Arling stared first at the cups, then at their owner. The 
editor of the “ Chronicle" was shrewd enough to guess that 
there was something amiss. 

* Look here, Elston, what on earth is the matter with 

vou? What are you going to do with those cups ? " 
| There was no reply. | 

* I know we haven't been the best of friends," continued 
Arling, * but that can be forgotten. I don't want to pry 
into what you mayn't consider my business, but I'd help 
you if I could. What's the trouble ? "' 

o“ Oh, I'm in for a jolly old row, that's all," muttered 
Jeff. 

'“ Well, I won't repeat anything you choose to tell me 
in confidence, but there's an old saying that two heads 
are better than one, and it's possible I could give you some 
advice." 

Arling might not be good at games, but he was a strong 
man, & person who could be trusted, and Jeff suddenly 
felt an overpowering desire to unburden his mind to the 
other. 

'" I suppose I may as well tell you, if you care to listen." 
he began. “ You'll probably know all about it to-morrow 
or the next day ; but what I say I'd like you to keep to 
vourself. It concerns other people in the place besides 
my self.” 

"Ishan't let it go any further," replied Arling, seating 
himself on the end of the table. “ Fire away—get it 
off your chest. What have you been doing ? " 

For some seconds Jeff stood biting his lips, finding it 
hard to make a start. His entanglement with Harlock 
scemed so complicated that it was difficult to explain. 
When, however, he found his tongue, words came without 
an effort. He commenced with a hurried account of his 
attempt to take a short cut across Mr. Yapton’s grounds, 
then of the bother he and Teal had got into when returning 
from the lecture in the town. 

“ This man I've been telling you about took me into 
the lodge to wash the mud off my face, and then he told 
us who he was. I was never so much surprised in my life. 
He's Harlock—the Harlock who used to be here at the 
school." 

" Harlock ! " exclaimed Arling 
in a tone of blank astonishment. 
" D'you mean the fellow of whom 
so many stories are told ? "' 

* That’s the man. He told us 
that in his day old Dr. Rayner 
was Head. Ho was here when 
that master called Spear was 
drowned, to whose memory that 
tablet was put up in the school 
* chapel.” 

Arling listened with a look as 
though Jeff were speaking in some 
foreign tongue which made his 
remarks difficult to understand. 

"He used to have Millar's 
study just across the way. His 
name's there, carved on the win- 
dow ledge." 
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. * Well, never mind about that now, Elston. Whats 


. your trouble ? " 


" Harlock's mixed up in it. I'd better tell you every- 


thing, then you'll understand the rotten fix in which P'a 


placed." 


Jeff resumed his narrative at the point where he had left | 


off. He kept nothing back, but gave the full story of the 
dealings which he and Teal had had with Harlock. He 
described his own attempt to walk the wall, and what had 
led up to his narrow escape from being found with Harlock 
in the Upper Fourth class-room. 


"I don't suppose you'll believe me," he murmured, 


" but I was sorry afterwards I'd ever meant to fumigate | 


your study. It was a dirty trick, and you'll think me an 


utter cad." 


* I think you’ ve been a fool," returned Arling, with & 


dry laugh. “ But go on, finish the tale." | 
It did not take long to explain the demand for com- 


pensation made by Murrage, and the manner in which 


Harlock had suggested it might be met. 

"Of course I couldn't write to Rupert Walmer,” 
concluded Jeff. '''There's nothing can be: done. Old 
Yapton comes home this evening, and to-morrow the 
band will begin to play." 

"I suppose you were going to take those silver cups 
to Harlock in the hope he’d be able to get this man to 
accept them as part payment ? ; 

“That’s it.” 

Arling reflected a moment before he spoke again. Then 
he said : 

'" No doubt Harlock saw the cups that night you had 
him in your study. Was it his suggestion that you should 
hand them over ?" 

" No fear. I thought of it myself, just before you came 

but I don't suppose there' s much chance that Murrage 
vil agree to take them." 

‘** You say Harlock has already had money out of yourself 
and Teal?" 

“ Not much, only a few shillings.” _ 

* Did he ask for it? Has he been sponging off you, I 
mean Hid 

" He never asked for it; we gave it him to buy tobacco. 
We felt sorry for the chap, and we thought he deserved 
something for coming to our help that evening we were 
waylaid by Horble and his pals.” 

Jeff glanced at his watch. . 

or My word," he exclaimed, “ I ought to be off now. 
I've got to see Harlock at the lodge before dinner. I shall 
simply tell him I can't find the five pounds, and that's the 
end of it." 

" Wait & moment," said Arling. 
“ There’s something in all this busi- 
ness I can't understand." 

The speaker sat thinking for a 
few seconds, then jerked himself 
off the table. 

" Don't start before I come 
back. I shan't be long; and 
for goodness' sake, old chap, put 
those cups back where you took 
them from." 

The speaker swung out of the 
study. Five minutes later, when 
he returned, there was a look of 
grim satisfaction on his face. 

" Come on," he said briefly. 
"Il go with you down to the 
lodge. I rather fancy I can help 
you solve the problem." 


COOL! 


"Oh, I say, Crawley, 
lent me? Well, I was so 


PARLA pid that knife you 


I had to sell it 


to y cone NN allace! You might 1 lend me the monev 


to get it back 1" 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


CLEAN BOWLED. 


* w DON T see how you can help me," said Jeff as he and 
Arling passed through the school gates into the road. 
* I don't want you to offer to find any of the money, 
if that's what you mean to do." 

“ My dear fellow, I haven't got any spare cash to throw 
about," was the reply. *' No, I want to speak to Harlock. 
I’ve got something to tell him that he'll be interested to 
hear." 

“Pon my word, old chap, I really don’t see you can do 
any good by talking to him," said Jeff despondently. 
** All there is to say I've said already." 

“ Well, we shall see," was the reply. 

The pair tramped on in silence. Only once did Arling 
speak, and then to ask a question. 

“  You've.never spoken to Murrage ? " 

* No, I've only seen the man twice.” 


“Not written to him !—then, what are you going to do ? ” 

“I can lend you ten shillings, and, if you put that 
sovereign of yours to it, that'll make thirty bob. You'll 
have to get Murrage to take that as a first instalment, and 
he must wait for the rest till we're able to find the money." 

“ He'll never do that ! cried Harlock. ‘‘ You may bet 
your life he won't. Cash down—the whole amount—is 
the only thing that’ll satisfy Murrage. If he doesn't get 
his money to-day he'll complain to old Yapton." | 

“ I don't think he'll do that," said Arling quietly. 

“ Why won't he, I'd like to know ? " 

Arling folded his arms, and, leaning forward, rested them 
on the table. 
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“ Arling folded his arms. ‘And now there's another question I'd like to ask—who are you? ' " 


Harlock was found lounging about outside the lodge. 
He raised his eyebrows on seeing a stranger, then, thinking 
the latter had probably come to Jeff’s assistance in raising 
the money, he smiled and led the way into his kitchen.. 

* Sit down," he said. “I don't remember having seen 
this gentleman before.” 

“My name is Arling, and my friend Elston tells me you 
are an old boy —the famous Harlock.” . 

** That’s true," was the reply, given with a gruff laugh, 
* though I don't lay claim to being famous.” 

“ Well, famous up at the school," suggested Arling. 
* You're the man we all remember as having jumped 
over the terrace railings, and hit à ball over the pavilion 
oak." 

* Ah, but that's a long time ago now. I only wish I 
had the time to go over again, and I might make better 
use of it." 

Arling smiled, and there was a brief silence. 

“Wed better get to business," began Harlock, turning 
to Jeff. “ Have you heard from your uncle ?” 

“No, I haven't written to him. I told you on Monday 
I couldn't." 


“Tve just been speaking to Sprig. one of our men up 
at the school," he began. ‘‘ He's related to the Horbles, 
and he tells me that this young fellow they call ' Bully- 
beef, went away from here a fortnight ago to a job which 
had been found for him in Liverpool, so it doesn't look 
as if he'd suffered any grievous injury from that thrashing 
vou gave him. What's more, Sprig declares that the 
Horbles have no relation called Murrage. Sprig himself 
had never heard the name before, yet he's what you might 
call one of the family." 

* What's the good of talking like that?" burst out Harlock 
angrily. “It’s all a pack of lies!” a 

* That's just what Sprig said when I asked him if 
Murrage was Horble's uncle," returned Arling with a grim 
smile. ‘ And now there's another question I'd like to 
ask-—who are you?" 

Jeff felt as if he were being carried completely out of his 
depth. He had not had time to recover from his astonish- 
ment at what had been said about Sprig and Horble, and 
now it seemed as if his companion was trying to start. a 
useless quarrel. Arling's last question certainly seemed 
absurd, yet it was repeated. 
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“ Who aro you?” 

“ Who am I '— you've heard that already.” 

"lI was told that you were the famous Harlock, but 
you're no more Harlock than I am." 

* Jeff could hardly believe his own ears. He had begun 
to realise that his comrade was à much stronger man than 
he had ever imagined, but it seemed to him that Arling 
had certainly over-reached himself this time. 

" Look here, young fellow,’ : growled the man, ' you'd 
hetter be careful what you're saying.' 

“ I say that you are not Harlock,” replied Arling firmly. 
“ If you like to come up to the school I'll prove it in two 
minutes.” 

There was a moment of tense silence, the man being the 
first to speak. 

'" Ive had enough of this," he cried. 
pair of you.” . 

" Very well,” replied Arlirg. '* We'll go, but I think you'll 
find it very much to your advantage to listen to what I have 
tosay. If you don't, I shall go back to the school and speak 
to Mr. Kelswick, our headmaster.” | 

The man stood glaring at the editor of the ** Chronicle," 
then the look of defiance faded from his face, and he sank 
down limply on a chair. When he spoke his tone had 
changed completely. 

“So you know ! " he muttered. 

“ Of course I do, and now perhaps you'll tell us why 
you've been passing yourself off as Harlock.”’ 

“ Why, it was just a joke," began the other, forcing. a 
grin. * Bowcher’s my real name. After all," the speaker 
continued turning to Jeff, ‘‘ You can't say but what I didn’t 
do you a good turn letting you go that evening I found you 
up the tree." 

'" I don't call it much of a good turn trying to swindle me 
out of five pounds," retorted Jeff. ' How did you get to 
know all those things you told us—for instance, that there 
was a trap-door in No. 17 study, and about ‘ Fox-Hunter ' 
being on one of the honours boards ? " : 

Bowcher hesitated a moment, then seemed to decide that 
tlie best thing for him to do would be, figuratively speaking, 
to fling his cards down on the table. 

" It’s like this," he began. ** When I was young I was 
employed at the school as one of the men-servants. I came 
just the term after Harlock had left, so I heard all about 
lum, and I've got à pretty good memory. I was fired out 
because it was said I'd stolen certain things that were missed 
from the cloak-room. I went off and got a Eerth as steward 
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aboard ship, and it would take hours to tell you what I've 


done since then. I never saw Aberford again till à few 
months ago. E don't know what brought me back, but I was 
ou my beam ends, and glad enough to get this job from old 
Yapton. I didn't want him to know I'd ever been at the 
school ; he'd have ferreted out why it was I left, and given 
me the sack. That's about all I need tell you.” 

'" But I can't see why you need have made out that you 
were Harlock," said Jeff. 

“ No, I suppose it was a stupid thing to do," admitted 
Bowcher. "Et was just a hoax. I wondered if you and 
vour pal would swallow the yarn. Well, you've heard my 
story, and now I suppose you'll go off and blaze it abroad." 

'" On one condition we shau't," said Arling. 

* What's that ? " 

“You must clearly understand that this game of yours 
has come to an end. You've been trying to get money out 
of my friend here under false pretences. This story about 
Horble's unele is a pack of lies. If we hear anything more 
of it you'll find the police on your track." 

"Oh, that’s all right," murmured Bowcher. 
asking for more trouble than Ive got already.” 

Arling glanced at his watch. 

“Come along, Elston,” he said. “‘ Wo must get a move 
on, or we shan’t be back in time for dinner." 

" [m sorry, Mr. Elston,” murmured Bowcher as he 
followed his visitors to the door of the lodge. “ After all, 
vou can't say but what I saved you from getting into a 

‘her that first tine we met.” 
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A moment later, as Jeff stepped out on to the drive, he 
paused as, from the direction of the house, came the sound 


. of a dog barking. 


“ Hullo ! " he exclaimed. " That’s Nestor—so he's been 
found 1" i 
"Oh yes," returned Bowcher with a mirthless grin, 
“ A man brought him back this morning.” 
With a parting wave of his hand, he stepped back into the 
kitchen. 
“ You did put it across him, Arling,” said Jeff as the pair 
commenced their walk back to the school. ‘ What made 
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` you think of speaking to Sprig ?” 


'* As soon as you told me that this man at Yapton's lodge 
was passing himself off as Harlock I knew he must be a 
wrong ‘un. That being the case, it was easy to suppose that 
the claim for compensation was all humbug. «I knew Sprig 
was related to the Horbles, so I went off and asked him about 
9 99 

“ But how on earth did you guess that the chap w wasn t 
Harlock ? ” : 

** My dear fellow, it wasn't a guess—Harlock's dead.’ 

“ Dead ? " 

“ Yes, he died only a short time ago out in the West 
Indies, where he'd spent most of his hfe. I had a letter last 
night addressed to the editor of the school magazine. It was 
from Mrs. Harlock. She sent a notice of his death to be put 
in the ‘ Chronicle.’ "* 

* Lucky for me you heard about it," murmured Jeff ; 
then, after a moment's thought, he continued: '* What a 
rascal that Bowcher must be ; but even now I can't under- 
stand why he let me off that time he found me up the tree." 

“I fancy I can make a pretty good guess,” began Arling. 
“ 'IThere's no doubt he's a clever chap, though he is such a 
scamp. He saw by your cap where you came from. If 
there'd been a row, Y apton might very likely have brought 
him up to the sclhiodl as & witness, and, for reasons of his 
own, Bowcher didn't want that to happen. He was afraid 
there might be still someone there who'd have recognised 
him. So he told Yapton that the dog was after a cat." 

“ But why should he have ever made out that he was 
Harlock ? "' 

* Oh, I don't think that's difficult to explain. You and 
Teal gave him some money, and he reckoned he'd get some 
more out of you if he cultivated the friendship. The wilv 
beggar hit on the idea of making out that he was an old 
boy, down on his luck. He must have found out that for 
vears and years nothing had been heard of Harlock, so he 
thought it would be quite safe to claim to be the man. For 
a time he was content to get money off you for tobacco, 
then he thought he might as well try for a bigger sum, so 
he hatched up this story about * Bully-beef ' and his uncle." 

" Why should he have gone for me? Why didn't he 
try it on with Teal, or with us both ? " 

“I imagine he felt doubtful about Teal—thought Teal 
had begun to smell a rat. He knew that you were Rupert 
Walmer's nephew, and his idea was that, if he pinched you 
hard enough. you'd get the money out of your uncle.” 

"I told him that was impossible," declared Jeff, '* but 
I should have given him those silver cups if you hadn't come 
into my study just when you did." 

Arling laughed. 

"That reminds me," he began, “ I was coming to show 
vou a letter, only this bother about Harlock drove it out of 
my head. It was from White—the letter I mean.’ 

"The man who used to be assistant editor of the 
* Chroni-le' 2” 

"That's right. It was only the other day that I got hold 
of his address, and I wrote to ask if he'd mind my telling 
vou that it was he who wrote that poem ‘An Extra 
Special? ” 

“ Then, White was ‘ Weeping Willow 

** He says he's sorry vou should have eut up rough about. 
his verses," continued Arling. “I was to offer you his 
humble apology, which I hope you'll accept.” 

" I made sure it was your doing,” replied Jeff with a 
mirthless laugh. ** Tell White I'm sorry 1 made such a fuss 
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about it, and that I won't bring an action against him for 
libel." 

For some moments the pair walked on in silence. 

* I have been a fool,” said Jeff suddenly. 

* I think a good many fellows would have been taken in 
by that man’s yarn,” replied Arling with a friendly smile. 
“ Look at Teal: he thought the chap was Harlock.” 

“ Oh, I'm not referring to Bowcher. What I mean is 
I was a fool to keep on trying to pay you out. It was more 
like some spiteful kid than a fellow of my age. You must 
have thought me a poor specimen.' 


“ My dear chap, that matter's finished with now. All 
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along I set it down to being more Teal's little game than 
"ours." 

** Yes, but I began it," admitted Jeff frankly ; then as 
if to offer some excuse for his conduct he added, ' I was 
in & wax because of what my uncle said about the 
poem." : 

* Well," began Arling with a laugh. “ If the ‘Chronicle’ 
was to blame for getting your uncle’s back up about the 
‘winning wide’ it was indirectly the means of my being 
able to take Bowcher’s wicket ; I bowled him out, eh ? " 

“ I should think you did,” replied Jeff fervently, “‘ middle 
stump ! ” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ALL CLEAR. 


BEARDED b. 


In daria? years “Beaver” must have been a more os 
game to play than Ít is at present. Some of those torit 
old buffers are reported to e carried flint-stu ded clubs 
of a quite Guneri pattern, nd moreover, their hunting 
Preno tended to make them pretty active on their 
ee 


RLING II. was one of those methodical persons who 

do not believe in leaving things to the last moment. 

During breakfast on Thursday morning he 

remembered that he had left in his overcoat pocket 

a box of matches, purchased the previous day for use in 
connection with the silver wedding celebration. 

“ I'd better put it in my play-box," he pondered. 
I shan't forget it when we go to fetch the grub." 

On leaving the dining-hall he hurried off to the cloak- 
room, unconscious of the fact that he was being followed. 
He found the matches, and was holding them in his hand 
when he heard a footstep behind him.  Arling turned 
sharply, and found himself face to face with Felix Elston. 

" Sneak ! " ejaculated Arling, who jumped to the con- 
clusion that his actions were being spied upon. 

“ I want ta speak to you," said Felix. ''I'm glad I found 
you here alone." 

He advanced in an awkward manner, which to the other 
seemed suspicious. 

“ Now, look here, young Elston,” began Arling, slipping 
his matches into his pocket, and assuming a posture of 
defence, “I give you fair warning I'm not going to 
stand 4 

“ Oh, dry up. I only want to speak to you. 
humbug.” 

“ Yes, it is. You're always ragging.” 


** Then 


It’s no 


* I'm not. I want to tell you I'm sorry." 

** Sorry ! " gasped Arling, to whom this admission seemed 
more staggering than a punch in the ribs. '* What for ? " 

“ Why, for what I said about you, and your brother, and 

‘ Weeping Willow.’ I take it all back. He's a sportsman.” 

“Who is? I don’t know what you're talking about." 

“ I say your brother’s a good old sportsman. He never 
wrote that poem that was signed ' Weeping Willow,’ and 
I'm sorry for the way I-slanged you both about it.” 

For a moment Arling made no reply, feeling sure that this 
must be some new form of leg-pulling ; then it began to 
dawn on him that his companion was in earnest. 

“ How d'you know who wrote the poem ? " he inquired. 

“I had it from Jeff. Your brother's been jolly decent 
to him—got him out of some bother he was in." 

. * What was it ? " 

* I don't know. Jeff didn’t tell me. He only said he'd 
have been landed in an awful hole if your brother hadn't 
come to his rescue. Jeff's sorry now he ever kicked up so 
much fuss about that poem. He says your brother's a jolly 
good sort, and so are you, my boy. I’m sorry I ever called 
you ‘ Weeping Willow Junior.’ ” 

* Oh, that’s all right," returned Arling IT. still much 
mystified. '' But what was the bother about ? What had 
Jeffrey been doing ? "' 

* He didn’t tell me. It's all square now, so it's best not 
to ask too many questions. I'd rather you didn’t let your 
brother know what I've said to you.” 

Arling nodded. Felix held out his hand. 

* Shake," he suggested. 

They shook, then stood for a moment surveying each 
other as if finding it difficult to realise that the hatchet had 
been buried. 

“ Look here, old sport. 
Felix. 

“ Oh, shut up ! " protested Arling. 
about the poem is all put right. 
come and tell me.’ 

The tide of goodwill was flowing strongly now, and Felix 
was suddenly struck with an idea which it seemed to him 
would make the reconciliation complete. 

“ Look here," he began, “‘ now we're friends again I want 
you to make peace with Jake and Briggy. You must come 
and have supper with us.” 

“When?” - 

“ To-night, after prep., down in the boot-room. 
Jake's birthday party." 

* Jake's birthday in the boot-room ! " zasped Arling. 
* But it’s Plum’s silver wedding ! " 

* Silver what / " shrieked Felix. 

Seeing that he had let the cat out of the bag, Arling 
explained, and for a few moments it seemed as if the old 
dispute as to who had the prior right to use the gas-ring 
would be revived. ' 

“ But it’s all arranged—our party I mean," said Felix. 

“ So'g ours, and we can't put it off now," replied Arling. 


I really am sorry———" hegan 


* I'm glad that row 
It was decent of you to 


It's 
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* Besitles, wo don’ T want a din like Brigson barging in. 
He's sure to start ragging." 

‘Oh, Briggy's all right. I'll keep him in order." 

Arling. shook his head. He seemed to think it doubtful 
if ànyone was capable of making Brigson behave himself. 

" Oh, we don't want to have any more rows," protested 
Felix. '! FE know—we'll conglomerate.” . ~ | 

‘What d'you mean by that ? " 

“ Why, turn the two shows into one. Call it Plum's and 
Jake's silver birthday party. Much moro fun, and there 
needn't he, any row about who's to use the gas-ring.”’ 

'* Not a bad idea," admitted Arling, after a moment's 
consideration. “ But I doubt if it’s safe.” 

‘Why shouldn't it be ?” 

“ Its all very well for three fellows to have a quiet little 
supper in the boot-room, but six is too many. If they all 
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" * Now, look here, young Elston,’ began Arling, assuming a posture 


of defence, ‘I give you fair warning." (See page 349.) 


start having a good time they're certain to make a noise. 
Someone would hear it, and we should all have our names 
taken.’ 


* Then, let’ s chuck the gas- ring and have the party in: 


the box-room," suggested Felix. " There's more space, and 
no risk of getting into a row." 
Jeffrey Elston. came downstairs on Thursday morning in 
a serious frame of mind, fearing what. the day might bring 
forth. He could not feel sure that he had heard the last of 
the man who had impersonated the famous Harlock ; and 
was afraid the whole affair might s end. in some devas- 
tating explosion. 
" Bowcher’s a bad lot, " he sia when discussing tlre 
matter with the editor of the ** Chronicle." ** I'm inclined to 
‘lank he may round on me out of spite, and tell old ¥apton.” 


“TH Beau he won't," was the reply. “He's cute 
enough to know that, if he told tales about you, he'd be 
giving himself away—he'd get into jolly hot water." 

Any lingering doubt as to whether fresh trouble: was 
brewing was settled when the pair met in the quad shortly 
before dinner. Both spoke at once. 

“Tve something to tell you- 

"Ive been looking for you 

“ Well, go on," laughed Jeff. “ You speak first. Why did 
vou want to see me ? ” 

“ My dear chap, you'll be interested to hear that, when 
Mr. Yapton got home yesterday evening, he found that his 
dog had come back but his gardener had vanished.” 

'Get away ! How d'you know that ?” 

“ In the first place," began Arling, * the Head has had 
quite a sugary letter from Yapton in which he apologises 

for ever having suggested 

that Nestor had been foully 
murdered by some member of 
the school, when it was the 
fault of his own = gardener. 
He’s been having a talk with 
his housekeeper, Mrs. Marsh.” 

“What had she: got to 
say ?" 

"Why, that this man 
Murrage turned up with the 
dog saying he'd been keep- 
ing it because he understood 

. it belonged to Bowcher, and 

as soon as he found it didn't 
he brought it back. You 
may depend it's a case of 
‘When thieves fall out.’ 
They’re rascals, both of ’em.”’ 

"But what game wero 
they playing with the dog ? ”’ 

“Sprig has been making 
some inquiries about Mur- 
rage," continued Arling. 

“ Between Y &pton's letter and 
what Sprig has to say, it's 
pretty easy to guess the 
enswer to the riddle. The 
day the dog ran away it 
wandered about, and didn't 
come back till after carx. 
'Bowcher collared it, and took 
it off on the quiet. to friend 
Murrage, who lives about 
two miles off at Rush Corner. 
Murrage told the housckeeper 

|: " that Bowcher owed him four 
pounds, and the dog was 
handed over to him as security 
for-the debt.” 

“It's a wonder he brought 
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ez 5 it back." 
— s. " Oh, it was'all a put-up 
ssa job. That dog's a valuable 


animal, though he is such a 
E teror. Those two reckoned 
that Yapton would offer a handsome reward for the 
recovery of the dog, but the old ehap's too much of a miser 
to do that, so it didn't come off. Bowcher couldn't raise 
the money to pay his debt-— wasn't. even able to get it out 
of vou. Murrage cut up rough, and determined to go for 
Bowcher ; so he brought the dog back and handed it over 
to the housekeeper.” | 
Jeff breathed a sigh of relief. 
“No that's the last of ‘ Harlock’, he said. '* He knew 
he'd get the sack, so he sloped rather than face the 
musie.' l ; 
" And this time he went without letting off any skv- 
rockets,” laughed Arling. But what was it you were going 
to tell ine?” 
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* I don't suppose you'll think it of any great importance. 
I’ve had a letter from Uncle Rupert, and he says he isn't 
coming to Aberford to-morrow after all." 

* How's that ? ” 

“ He's not been well, and his doctor has ordered him off 
to the south of France. So that means Felix and I won't 
have to go to Brimley Hall for Christmas. It was a kind 
letter. Ithink R. W. must be improving. He says he hopes 
he shall be hack in England next year in time to help my 
father carry out his project. So that's all right. 

"I can't tell you how glad I am all this bother is ended," 
the speaker continued after a brief pause. “The last few 
days I've felt as if I were going about with à ton weight on 
my back." 

“ There's only one fellow I'm sorry for," said Arling with 
mock solemnity. 

“ Who's that ? " 

“ Why, Burge. I shall have to tell him the * Chronicle ' 
is no longer in any need of a fighting editor." 

“Youd better give me the job," laughed Jeff. 
fight for you, old sport, any day of the week." 

The combined birthday and silver wedding feast in the 
box-room was a great success. Under the mellowing 
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influence of pork-pie and sausage rolls, Latimer promised 
to take Jake’s photograph, and Brigson swore eternal 
friendship with Plum. 

* It's a good thing we agreed not to use the gas-ring," 

"said Arling II. 

“ Why ? " asked Felix. 

** Pollard's keeping watch on the boot-room. I twigged 
him just now when I came along the passage. We should 
have been collared if we'd kept to our original plan. I think 
Sprig complained of the mess we made the last time we 
were there.” 

“ Well, it's just as good having it here," said Jake, '' and 
I vote we do the same thing every time someone has a 
birthday or a silver wedding." 

Great was the harmony, and only once did it seem as if 
there might be friction. 

* I'm going to propose Arling's health," said Felix. 

** No, you're not," protested the person thus about to bc 
honoured. “If you do, I'll] plug this cheesecake in 
your eye." 

“Well, just one toast," persisted Felix raising his cocoa 
mug, and motioning to his companions to do the samo: 

** Our noble selves ! ” 


THE ANGLER’S NIGHTMARE. 
Wherein Is ‘seen the turning of the worm. 


— ——— ————— —  À—— —— — — 


A Romantic Reverie. 


(As It Passes Through the Mind of Miggs Minor.) 
By FELIX LEIGH. 


In an overcrowded boat, 
With a leak in her that means a lot of baling ; 
And a Captain bold and true, 
Who with “ automatics "' (two) 
Proves to mutineers that plots are unavailing ! 


Add & madman in the bow 
(He is mostly there, somehow), 
Who has foolishly salt water been a-swilling, 
And affairs are in a state 
I consider simply great, 
And in all respects ecstatically thrilling ! 


It is yonder I would be, 
With the surface of the sca 
Dotted thickly with those fins described as “ dorsal " 
Sharks are waiting for their prey, 
And each drowning castaway 
Will ere long provide a very tempting morsel ! 


I T is oh, to be afloat 


When the nigger with a knife 
Jumps to take the Captain’s life, 
Dull and tame appear the days that I am leading ; 
But l'm fated not to stand 
With & cutlass in my hand, 
Like the hero whose adventures I'vo been reading t° 


I must stay ashore and cram 
For a stodgy old exam. 
Out of books I find distinctly uninviting. 
Not for me are bangs and flashes, 
Not for me are shipwreck crashes, 
Or the madman fierce and cunning, 
Or the Captain who goes ** gunning,” 
Or the mutineers, confound them, 
Or the sharks that swim around them, 
Or the biscuit that's '* the last,” 
Or the boat that’s '' sinking fast ” ! 
I must stick the life at school that’s less exciting f 


BRITISH MUSEUM ASSISTANT. 


HE Departments of the Museum at Bloomsbury are :— 
Director and Principal Librarian's Office; Printed 
Books; Manuscripts; Oriental Printed Books and 
Manuscripts; Prints and Drawings; Egyptian and 

Assyrian Antiquities; Greek and Roman Antiquities; British 
and Medieval Antiquities and Ethnography; and Coins and 
Medals. 
' Nominations and appointments to permanent situations in 
the British Museum are made exclusively by the three Principal 
Trustees, who are the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Speaker of the House of Commons. On a 
candidate's obtaining authority from one of the Principal 
Trustees, he will be allowed (if properly qualified) to fill up a 
form of application, to be accompanied by testimonials. 
Examinations are usually held about April of each year. 
Nominations to compete are usually made out not less than 
two months before the examination. 


The limits of age are :—-Above 22 and not slave 26 years on 
the tirst day of April in the year in which the examination is - 


held. Candidates over 26 years of age, possessing special 
qualifications, may be accepted with thesanction of the Treasury. 

Candidates must be natural-born British subjects, and (except 
in the case of candidates who have served in His Majesty's 
Armed Forces during the war) the children of & natural-born 
British father, and are required to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Crown. 
regard to their character and education. The normal standard 
of educational attainment is that of First or Second Class 
Honours at a University. Records of service during the late war 
are taken into account. 

Candidates undergo a qualifying examination by the Civil 
Service Commission in the following subjects :—English, Arith- 
metie, General Knowledge. Those candidates who pass are 
summoned to an interview with a Selection Board, by whom 
the selections for appointment arc made. 

Every candidate admitted to the qualifying examination is 
required to pay a fee of £6. Appointments are probationary, 
and are submitted for confirmation at the end of the second 
year of service. Candidates are required to prove that they are 
free from any physical defect or disease likely to interfere with 
the proper discharge of their duties, and that their character 
is such as to qualify them for public employment. 

The initial salary (exclusive of Civil Service Bonus, if any) of 
an assistant entering between the ages of 25 and 26 is £250, 
advancing by annual increments of £20 during his two years of 
probation to £290, and thence by increments of £25 to £440. 
Assistants entering below the age of 25 receive an initial salary 
less by £20 in respect of each year or part of a year by which 
their age is less than 25. The first increment in such cases is 
given on the birthday next following the date of the appoint- 
ment, and continues annually thereafter at £20 until the £290 
point is reached. 

Whenever the salary of an Assistant reaches the maximum 
(£440). a promotion to the rank of Assistant Keeper (salary 


They must produce satisfactory. evidence with .- 


* When I 


Leave School 


In this new feature, articles will appear 

month by month giving particulars of 

various professions and businesses, etc., 
offering suitable careers to boys. 


£475 to £800, by annual increments of £25) may take place; 
but the Trustees may select any Assistant for promotion,without 
regard to the amount of his salary. Any Assistant who has been 
pessed over at this point may be considered for promotion when 
tlie Assistant passing over him would have reached his maximum, 
or on any other occasion of a promotion taking place. 

The hours of attendance are seven daily, with a half-holiday 
in each week (normally on Saturday), subject to the require- 
inents of the public service. Assistants may be called on at 
any time for service beyond the specified hours, if the needs 
of the public service should require it, without additional 
remuneration. 

Vacation consists of thirty days in the first year of service ; 
thereafter thirty-six days for Assistants, and forty-eight days 
for Assistant Keepers; with Bank Holidays, two Privilege 
Holidays (at Christmas and Easter), and King’s Birthday, or 
days in lieu thereof. 

For further information as to the above departments, applica- 
tion should be made to the Director and Principal Librarian, 
British Museum, W.C.1. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE. 


N the interesting book: entitled '" City Characters under 

‘ Several Reigns,” by T. H. S. Escott (Effingham Wilson, 

14, Copthall Avenue, E.C.2), there is included so good a 

general account of the manner of entry to the Stock 
Exchange, that the same may usefully be here repeated :— 

“ The simplest method, perhaps, is, after a proposer and 
seconder have been forthcoming, to pay 600 guineas down, and 
to find three frienda, called sureties, among the members, who 
will each of them guarantee the same sum for four years. The 
Capel. Court. aspirant. must further buy three Stock Exchange 


shares, normally £120, now £75 each, aa well as purchase a 


nomination at the present cost of £5. A second, and generally 
adopted, mode of admission to the establishment is for the 
aspirant to serve as a clerk in the House during four years, and 
then to pay 300 guineas, as well as purchase one share and find 
two sureties. For all members, except a- few of long standing, 
the annual subscription ranges in five grades from twenty-one 
to seventy-five guineas. The House itself is divided into two 
classes—jobbers and brokers. The total, composing both 
classes, is 4,000 members. Of the various clerks employed, 
those known as authorised come first in order of responsibility, 
as well as importance ; they may be described as experts, whose 
special aptitude and experience enable their principal to give 
them something like carte blanche in executing buying or selling 
orders. The 4,000 Stock Exchange members are attended by some 
3,000 clerks. Between jobberz and brokers the great difference 
is that the latter deal directly with the public, but the jobbers 
only with the brokers and fellow-jobbers. Incidentally, except 
in very slack times, the jobber and his staff have the heavier 
employment of the two orders, though their working-day 
usually ends at 4 p.m., when the correspondence, often the 
busiest part of the broker's work, may sometimes only have 
begun." 

Those who are desirous of obtaining fuller and more detailed 
information should send Is. 8d. in postage stamps to the 
Secretary, Committee. Room, The Stock Exchange, London, 
E.C.2, for & copy of the Rules and Regulations of the Stock 
Exchange. 
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"War Memorials at Public Schools. 


II. The Heroes of Rugby, Radley, Mill Hill, The Leys, Dover College, 
Lancing, and Glenalmond. 


By GEORGE A. WADE. 


* Proudly you gathered, rank on rank, to war, 
As who had heard God’s message from afar ! 
All you had hoped for, all you had, you gave; 
To savo mankind you scorned yourselves to save 
à J. S. ARKWRIGHT. 
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destined to be her principal memento of the 

heroes who went from her shades to fight in the 

Great War was designed by Sir Charles Nicholson, 
and dedicated by the Bishop of St. Edmondsbury and 
lpswich at à large gathering last year. 

There were no fewer than 679 such heroes, whose names 
are all engraven beneath the stained-glass windows of the 
chapel. 
already at Rugby is distinct from the actual college chapel, 
though care has been taken to keep a certain consistency 
in appearance and architecture, so as not to allow one to 
spoil the look of the other. 

The chapel is in the form of a Greek cress, with four equal 
arms, and within it are several beautiful pieces of work and 
decoration, in- 
tended to be special 
memorials of the 
gallant dead. Not 
least of these is the 
striking one shown 
here in the excel- 
lent photograph by | 
Messrs. G. A. Dean, 
of Rugby. Wecan 
hardly conceive of 
& more striking and 
. delightful piece of 
carving than this, 
which stands near 
one of the lovely 
stained-glass win- 
dows, and is sur- 
mounted by the 
fair-sized figure of 
a Rugby boy in full 
military dress. 

This noble piece - 
of sculpture is not 
a font, as it seems 
to be at first sight, but a lectern. The stained-glass windows 
would themselves be a great tribute to Rugby’s kindly 
feelings for her fallen sons, but when the beautiful reredos, 
the charming books of records, and the carved names are 
also taken into account, as well as the chapel itself, then 
one sees what a fitting and striking whole all these things 
form. 

But, besides them, Rugby has erected, too, a Lantern 
Cross in the grounds of New Big School, and there are also 
scholarships to be kept exclusively for the children of Old 
Rugbeians who fell. So that the famous school of Matthew 
Arnold, Tom Brown, and Plum Warner—to mention only 
three names which, widely diversified in their work, lives, 
and renown, yet appeal alike to all men and boys—has 
certainly kept up its high standard when honouring its 
heroes of the War. 

Radley College does not go back nearly so far as Rugby 
in history or romantic career. But it is to-day one of our 
leading educational centres, and it has never yet failed to 
“ rise to the great occasion," as the way its old boys rushed 
off to take their part in the tremendous struggle con- 
clusively proved. 


T splendid memorial chapel which Rugby has 


This charming addition to the fine buildings - 


The War Memorial Screen in the Chapel, Dover College. 


Radley has now done them due honour, and will ever 
keep their memory in proud remembrance. Her memorial 
takes the form of a magnificent Gateway, of two beautiful 
arches in red brick and white stone, forming an ideal 
entrance to her school-grounds. 
` Each end of the Gateway is flanked by an attractive 
tower, surmounted by a dome, whilst above the arches is a 
good-sized and well-designed room, in which are to be kept 
all sorts of curious and interesting things relating to Radley 
and her sons’ part in the War, such as equipment, dress, 
flags, photos, medals, etc., the whole forming a really 


: notable museum relating to the struggle of 1914-8. 


Underneath the archways is a large tablet, containing 
the names of all the fallen. Then a winding staircasc leads 
to the roof of the apartment above, from which one gets 
a glorious and commanding view of the country round 
Radley, but more particularly of the School and its grounds. 
The whole of the fine design for this memorial was the 
work of the well-known architect, Sir Thomas Jackson ; 
whilst the opening ceremony, at which large numbers of 
Old Radleians were present, took place at the end of May, 

1922, when Field- 

Marshal Sir Wil- 
liam Robertson 
was tho guest of 

honour, and made 
an excellent speech, 
lauding what the - 
school had done 
and the way it had 
commemorated the 
men who fell. 

Mill Hill School 
had: risen, under 
the late Sir John 
McClure’s fine guid- 
ance and control, 
from quite a small 
establishment on 
‘the borders of Lon- 
don to being 
acknowledged as 
one of our foremost 
public schools when 
that great head- 

i master died. 

Sir John just failed to see the successful termination of 
his efforts (and those of other enthusiastic Mill Hill men) 
to raise a worthy memento to those brave lads from the 
School who had perished in the world-wide holocaust. But 
much of the credit for what has been done in erecting the 
beautiful Corinthian porch, which now adorns the main 
entrance to the school, is due to his untiring efforts, and 
we may be sure that Mr. Leonard Jacks, who has come to 
take Sir John’s place at Mill Hill (one of the youngest men 
ever appointed to such a post in our big schools), will 
worthily carry on the traditions and renown which McClure 
left behind him. The War Memorial is the design of Mr. 
Stanley Hamp (Collin & Hamp), of Red Lion Square, 
London. 

This splendid porch, with its fluted columns, its noble 
proportions, its perfect Grecian and classical lines, is truly 
a suitable memorial of the dead who acknowledged such 
a fine seat of learning as their Alma Mater, and went forth 
singing its praise and full of its enthusiasm to “ fight the 
good fight." To-day, this splendid tribute, with their 
names held sacred within it, will never fail to encourage 
others who como to this School to follow in their steps; and 
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join in carrying-out the great ieot which Mill Hill has 
ever taught its sons for their guidance and help in life. 

Lancing. College's proud record, which tells how over 
800 of her children went to the War, whilst 116 made the 
supreme sacrifice, is oné which the noted school, whose 
chapel is seen from far out in the Channel, will ever hold 
dear. 

Lancing was very fortunate in having immediately to 
hand just the project for such a memorial as might well be 
theirs. This same striking chapel had long needed a 
beautiful cloister to complete it. Here was the time and 
appropriate occasion for putting up this cloister. 

The cloister is alongside the chapel, though really inde- 
pendent of it ; its architectural details harmonise excellently 
with thoso of the noble walls above. It will form a part, 
and no mean part, of the daily life of the boys; it will be 
the scene of friendships, of companionships, of confidences 
and trusts which may last through the lives of many giving 
and receiving them. 

The names of all the dead sons 
of Lancing are carved in this 
cloister ; tbey will constitute a per- 
petual remembrance and stimulus 
to the many who see and note 
them daily. Lancing College was 
founded, as were certain other 
noted big schools, for definite 
Church education and teaching. It 
is, at any rate, pleasant to know 
that, when the great time of trial 
and tribulation arrived, when the 
great call came, the lads from 
Lancing were in the forefront of 
the response, as they were always 
in the van of the battle. A school 
whose alumni fought so bravely 
that some fifteen per cent. of them 
were killed may well regard the 
record with sorrowful pride, and 
raise such a fitting memorial as this 
to their glory. -> 

It was when His Royal Highness, 
the Duke of York, unveiled the 
Leys School Memorial at Cambridge, 
that he made the speech which was 
so widely reported, and frequently 
quoted afterwards, wherein he re- 
marked that “‘ Few schools could 
have a finer record, since out of 
1,000 Old Leysians eligible for 
military -service when the War 
broke out, no fewer than 927 had 
actually served in some way or other, a fact which added 
undying lustre to the traditions of this great school!” 

The Leysian memorial, which was executed by Messrs. 
James Powell & Sons, London, embodies a beautiful figure 
of St. George carrying aloft a banner. It has four charm- 
ingly carved panels, two on each side, and a lovely piece of 
sculpture surmounting the wliole. 

The figure of St. George, clad in mail-armour, is of purest 
white Portland stone, with the background all worked in 
gold mosaic. Above the figure is carved the coat-of-arms 
of the Leys, whilst the arms of England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland are carved at the head of the four panels. 
These panels contain 149 names of Old Leysians who fell ; 
and extending under the whole memorial are tho fine 
words: “ My marks and scars I carry with me, to be a 
witness for me that I have fought His battles, Who will 
now bo my rewarder." 

In addition to this publie representation of the pride 
which the Leys School fects in her dead sons, there is a large 
Album now kept in the Library, which contains not only the 
names and dates, but also the records, of the whole of the 
Old Leysians who served in the War, thus doing honour to 


the living as well as to the dead, who went forth nobly at 
the call ‘of Duty. 


Ring 


true ! 


True ! 
PU eee ee 
It is so easy, isn’t it, to talk P 


If, on occasion, we don’t ring quite true? 
Don’t lets be hypocrites! The ups and 
downs 


Of those about us we can't always measure, 


So shall our notes in life’s great song ring 
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We are indebted to the Headmaster of the Leys not only 
for the charming photograph of the memorial which accom- 
panies this, but also for some words which we ourselves read 
with peculiar pride and pleasure. He says: ''''The Boy's 
Own Paper ' is one which I used to love when a boy myself, 
and I know it is still doing real good work. It is pleasing 
for me to hear you are going to reproduce in it a picture 
of our beautiful memorial at the Leys School." 

Dover College has put up its tribute to Old Dovorians in 
a way rather different from what most big schools have 
done. The cost has been defrayed by the Governors, so 
that subscriptions from scholars, old boys, amd parents have 
not been required. 

This tribute takes the shape of a carved oak organ-screen 
in the choir of the school chapel. There are three central 
panels, above which is the school-crest, together with a 
suitable inscription. The names of the killed, about 190, 
are incised on these panels, being set forth in gold letters. 

Since the old boys were not called on to contribute 

towards this outward and visible 
sign of Dover's glory, they met and 
resolved to form what they term an 
“ Endowment Fund ” for the school, 
as one of the memorials for honour- 

ing the sacred dead who lost their 
livesin the Great War, and who hailed 
from the school m which King 
George takes so much personal 
interest as to give a prize of his 
own there cach year. 

Glenalmond has engaged a dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastical architect to 
design her memorial, which will be 
oak-panelling at the east end of the 
chapel, with the names of the fallen 

carved under the arcading on the 

east, north, and south sides. This 
is practically all to be done by 
funds contributed by old Glenal- 
mond boys, & sum of between two 
and three thousand pounds having 
been given for this purpose, and for 
establishing scholarships and funds 
to assist in educating the sons of 
those who died, where the family 
needs such extraneous assistance. 

It wil be noted that in most 
cases there are two essential parts 
of all commemorative schemes at 
the big schools, viz., an outward and 
visible one, and a quieter and 
invisible one. But the latter is far 

from being the least valuable in most cases, as I have 
found from many letters sent me by headmasters and 
others, who regard this financial provision as one of the 
finest methods for honouring the fallen sons of the great 
Publie Schools. 

For, as several masters point out, had the father lived, 
it is almost certain that his one great aim would have been 
for his own lads to go to the old school. His death, and 
consequent loss of income, in many instances would have 
prevented this deep desire from being satisfied, had it not 
bcen for the excellent assistance which the second part of 
these memorials is able to afford to poor mothers and 
deserving children. By such help the “ fine old school ” 
of the dead father will become the Alma Mater of the 
sons; and thus the glorious heritage and succession will be 
continued for the next generation. 

This is just what should be; it is as we all would have 
it. The Winchester, the Roxsall, the Repton, the Charter- 
house of the sire must be that, too, of his boy. And if 
the War has done the big schools so much harm in other 
ways, it has, nevertheless, proved beyond a doubt what 
deep-seated affection exists in nearly every man's heart 
for his school, and shown that his greatest wish was for 
his own lad to be able to follow in his stéps. 
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The Dumb Servants. 


By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


IIL—THE BEASTS OF THE FAR PLACES. 


THE ELEPHANTS :— | 

We bring to Man our wisdom, the strength of Hercules, 
We carry teak and timber, we honour man’s decrees, 
We bear the iron ankus, for us the picket stake. 

(O hark! the jungle rustles! The free folk are awake.) 


Go, carry teak, O Brothers ; go bear the loads along ; 

No more for us the Jungle, the supple silent throng, 
Freedom with wolf and panther by river, grass, and tree— 
Make way there, way for the burden we haul at Man’s decree ! 


THE MULES :— i 

Behold us on the mountain where none but we can go, 

We climb the narrow ledges, a dizzy void below ; 

Though lost in stones the pathway we wriggle forward still, 
And, loaded on the Andes, respect our master’s will. , 
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The Cloisters to be built at Lancing College Chapel, as a War Memorial. 


(See ** War Memorials at Public Schools," page 374.) 


THE OXxEN D— | 
"They've yoked us to the gun-teams in stirring times of war, 
We drag the heavy waggons when Man is trekking far. 


THE CAMELS :— 
O'er pallid desert places he rides us ; we complain, 
But since he proves relentless we lumber on again. 


Moves, OxkN, ELEPHANTS, ALL :— e. 

Look out, the sun is rounding above the mountain's rim, 

Dawn's red above Rhodesia, the morning stars burn dim, 

The bamboos round the stockade stand bronzed, the dank 
mists flee, S 

Put on the yoke of bondage, serve each in his degree ! 


Lo, the centuries have descried 

Scale and skin and tusk and hide 
Rendered for your greater pride; 

So with us deal graciously 

Who your strong dependants be, | 
Serving each in his degree. 


IV.—THE CREATURES OF THE DEEP SEA. 


We bear no yoke upon us, no sign of service 
we, 

We cleave and churn unquestioned the broad 

ways of the sea. 


lagoon— 
Yet Man has shown his power alike o'er deep 
and dune! 


The creatures of the deep-sea, they bounty 
yield to Man, 

Across their rolling playfields his fearless 
vessels ran ; 

He speared the whale in water, he clubbed 
the seal on shore, 

The creatures of the deep-sea are master- 
less no more. 


Then raise the great deep-sea song that all our 
legions know, 

Send o'er the loud Pacific the chant of pride 
and woe ! 
==}  “ Oh, good the summer ground-swell, the fighting 

ED US I and the peace, — 

LOWE N The roar of wrecking tempests, the calm when 

Ts tempests cease ! 


Oh, good the dim green spaces where watery 
whispers creep, 

The spawning and the feasting, the dart, the 
dive, the leap ; © 

Living, we taste the splendour of all the fiery 


sea ; ` 
Captured and killed, we bounty yield, and serve 
in our degree." 
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ALL THE CREATURES TOGETHER :— 


When you drive us down to tread 
Ways of toil your will has said, 
Until dusk from dawning red 

Must the dumb brute's portion be ; 
Man, remember, cast are we 

On your faith and courtesy. 
When by meadow, waste, or crag, 
We your wood or iron drag, 

Should we wander, halt, or flag— 
When we, struggling, bear the pack 
O'er the burnt or frozen track, . 

- Let your memories then move back, 
See the centuries that descried 
Scale and skin and tusk and hide 
Rendered for your greater pride; 
And with us deal iously, 

Who your strong dependants be, 
Serving each in his degree. 


Free in the foaming water and by the salt 
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ND by my faith, if ever I catch you spying in 
our woods again, Master Walter, I'll let you 
have another taste of my dog-whip!  Dost 

| hear? Now get up and begone.” 

Philip d'Eston touched the whining figure of the hulking 
boy on the ground with an imperious foot. 
reply but a louder howl, and, with a shrug of disgust, ho 
turned away. 

* You'd best join Essex with your rebel father than be 
kicked for hanging about where ’tis no right of yours to be," 
he recommended scornfully. *' Come, Molly." 

He walked carelessly away, swinging his whip and 
whistling, though his blue eyes were still angry. His little 
pale-faced sister trotted beside him, clinging to his cloak, 
end casting now and then a frightened glance behind her 
et their vanquished enemy. i 

^ He has raised himself, Phil," she said, presently. 

“Mind him not, Moll. He was ever a coward and a 
Lully ; he will not trouble us more." | 

" He is going by the path to the high road," went on 
Molly, unheeding. | ** See, Phil, he shakes his fist at us.” — 

But Mester Philip d'Eston did not deign to turn his head. 

" Look not after him, Molly," he commanded sharply. 
“ Let him go whine to his Uncle Morton, though I warrant 
that he'll not tell I took a dog-whip to him—and him nigh 
on three years the elder ! " And Philip chuckled, recover- 


ing his wonted good humour as he thought of it. *' Poor 
little Molly," he added, looking down at her. ‘I’m sorry 
thou wert with me. Come, we'll go home. But say not 


& word to our mother, Moll; it would but grieve her. The 
Mortons never loved us overmuch before the war, and 
merry ! this will not better their feelings." 

As he spoke they came out of the woods into the lane that 
ren à winding course from the high road—here but a few 
yards &way—to their home. But the children did not 
follow it; they crossed to the gate leading to & footpath 
through the fields. 

Suddenly Philip stopped and held up his hand. 

“ Listen, Molly," he said ; ‘‘ what is that ? " 

Molly pushed the blue hood back from her curls, 

" "Tis only a horseman coming, Phil," she said. 


He got no 


“ Ay, but riding furiously! Bide here, Moll, while I run 
up &nd see." | 

He pulled her quickly through the gate and behind the 
hedge, and bounded away to where the lane and road met. 
He had not waited more than & minute, crouching behind 
the leafless hedge, when the horseman swept into sight. 
Phil saw at a glance that the poor beast pounding so gal- 
lantly along, flecked with foam and with head almost on ` 
the ground, was nearly exhausted, and that the rider's 
head was bound up roughly in a blood-stained bandage. 

But he was unmistakably a Royelist, and when Philip 
saw that, he scrambled through the hedge shouting. > 

The rider was already ebreast, and turned a startled faco 


towards him, but so furious was his pace that he was yards 


away before he could stop and turn to meet the boy. 

He wasted no time. T 

" Where am I?" he rapped out, before the boy could 
speak. ‘t How far to Oxford ? ". Then suddenly he leaned 
from his saddle, peering through the dusk. : viia. 

"S'death!" he cried, “tis Philip—Philip d'Eston ! 
Then I am but as far as Millington ! " . 

“Captain Jack!” cried Philip, and stared at him in 
dismay. ` *“ I did not know you ! " x 

The soldier smiled faintly. 

"Im not surprised, Phil. Faith! I was in a little 
different trim when we last met. And Nell?" he asked 
hurriedly as he wheeled his horse round. 

" Nell’s at home now—why, art not coming to sce her ?" 
he called ; for Captain Jack, betrothed to his sister, was 
quite evidently going to pass the Hall without visiting her. 

" Nay, lad, I must ride. I carry despatches from the 
North, and those cursed Roundheads have nearly had me 
once. They are behind me now, and God knows whether 
Ill get safe through to Oxford! Nay, lad, the wound is 
but a trifle ; 'tis a mercy they can't ride as well as they can 
shoot! Hist! cans't hear them ? ”’ i 

Philip held his breath, listening intently. 

" Yea! it is horses," he cried. “ And you ten miles to ` 
go! Never can you do it on that horse, Captain Jack." 
The boy clung to his reins as the horse started forward. 
. “Give me the despatches—they'll ride after you—they 
won't have seen me." He was running now. ! 

 'There was no time for consideration. One moment of 
hesitation, and then the Captain drew forth a small packet 
and dropped it into the boy's hend. 

“Run, lad, quick—’tis & chance ! " he cried, “send if 
I come not, take then to O..ford in my ($teag," With ; 
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touch of the spur he was away, but turned again to shout 
gaily : “ Zooks ! Phil, but it is a nice dance I'll lead them !" 

He was gone, and Philip stared after him for a moment, 
remembering the last time he had seen Captain Jack before 
he joined Newcastle in the North—remembering the gay 
figure, with silk sash and ordered curls flowing over the 
shining breastplate now so battered and rusty. 

This, then, was war; and the boy walked soberly back 
to his little sister and caught her hand. 

“We must hurry, Moll," he said, setting off at a brisk 
walk, but keeping well in the shade of the trees. 

“ Phil, who were you talking to ? " asked Molly. 

* It was Captain Jack." 

"But why stayed he not to see Nell?" cried the 
bewildered child. 

" He was on King's business, and mind, Molly, we must 
not say we have seen him." 

“Walter saw him," said Molly. 

Philip stopped dead. ‘‘ Walter ? " he cried aghast. 

Molly nodded. “ He was in the wood just above you. 
Then he ran away ; I saw him cross the ride." 

** Then, he has gone to tell!” cried Philip. “ I would 
I had seen him watching. Ah! lower down, Moll; there 
come the Roundheads ! " 

The pursuit clattered by on the high road, and the 
children erouched shivering until the sound died away. 

Then Philip jumped up. 

“ We must go to Michael," he cried. 
how fast vou can run!” 

'The big hall was empty as the children entered, but the 
old steward came out of the north parlour with à candle 
in his hand as Philip slammed the big oaken door. 

" Now, Master Philip," he said reprovimgly, “tis over 
late for you to have your sister out. But is aught wrong ? ” 
he asked anxiously as he caught sight of the boy's faco. 
" News of my lord ? " 

“ News, truly, Michael ; 
are my mother and Nell ? ” 

The old man put down the light he was carrying and 
looked at the boy steadily. | 

“My lady is at the parsonage ; Mistress Eleanor is but 
just returned from riding.”’ 

“Tis luck my mother is away ! " 


* Quick, Moll, sce 


but not of my father. Where 


eried Phil, relieved. 


“For I fear me there is going to be trouble. Listen, 
Michael." And Philip poured out his tale. 

“What think you Walter will do, Michael ? " 

“Walter Morton is no fool," said Michael. ‘ Master 


Philip, we may be sure he will go straight to his uncle— 
and know you not that Sir James Thraughton is halting 
there to-night with a troop of Roundheads ? ” 

Philip gave an exclamation of dismay. 

“ And he would go faster than I could with Molly, and 
he is no further from home at the crossroads than we are ! " 

Michael nodded, walking to the nearest window. 

"Ay! we have no time!” ho exclaimed.  '' They'll 
hurry after thee, and ‘twere unwise to resist their entrance. 
Lord help us! Here they come! Hark to them. Plague 
take 'em! Master Phil, hide the packet the while I make 
the door fast ; it will delay them a moment while I undo it.” 
Ho hurried to the door and let the heavy bar fall into 
place. '* Thanks be, my lady is out ! ” 

Philip looked hurriedly around the panelled hall; there 
was no time to think, for the horsemen were already dis- 
mounting before the door, with much shouting and con- 
fusion, Then his eyes fell on Molly’s big doll lying on the 
window seat. He picked it up, and, pushing the packet 
among its long clothes, thrust it into the child's arms. 

* Hold it tight, Molly, " he whispered, even asa thundering 
knock came on the door. “ Hold her tight, and don't put 
her dawn. If they cannot find that packet, they will go 
away !" 

As he spoke, he gave her & brotherly hug. and Molly, 
clutching her doll, gazed with frightened eyes as the door 
swung open under Michael's reluctant hand and Sir James 


en strode heavily in, followed by half-a-dozen 
troopers ard Squire Morton, 
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II. | 
se UT of the way, varlet," said Sir James, waving 
Michael on one side. “‘’Tis the boy we want. 
Has he returned? Your pardon, Mistress 
Eleanor,” and he swept off his hat as Nell, 
alarmed by the noise, ran into the hall. '' Your pardon, 
but we know your brother has papers that we want, and 
—Marry, there he is!” he broke off to say as he caught 
sight of Philip. 

* Search him, Corporal,” said the sour-faced Morton, 
scowling heavily at the frightened group of servants who 
had collected at the door in the rear. 

He seated himself unceremoniously at the big oaken table. 
Sir James bowed again to Nell before he joined him there, 
while two soldiers proceeded to search Philip. A warning 
glance from Michael made the boy submit to the indignity 
in sullen silence. Molly was clinging to her sister. 

* Nothing ! " cried Morton impatiently when Philip 
was released.  '* Then, he has hidden it, and we must 
soarch.” 

“Ay ! " agreed Sir James. “But first, let us question 
him. Now, Philip, I know you for a wise boy, and doubt 
not you will tell us what you know, and spare your mother 
some discomfort.” 

He spoke sternly, but not unkindly, and at a sign from 


. him Philip walked up to the table and faced him steadily. 


“ In truth, I have no packet, Sir James," he said. “ And 
I know not what business you can have with me." 

* "Tis a lie, boy," interposed Morton angrily. “ You 
were seen-to receive papers from a King's officer not an 
hour ago. What have you done with them ? " 

“ Ay, Philip, you were seen, as Squire says," added Sir 
James. '''The man was seen to stop you." 

“ Nay,".answered Philip eagerly, “it was I called out 
to him d 

* Did you know him, then ? " demanded Morton. 

* It was Captain Beaumanoir,” said Philip. 

There was an exclamation from Mistress Eleanor, and 
she blushed scarlet as Sir James glanced at her question- 
ingly. Philip, too, looked at her, and suddenly an idea 
came into his head. 

“ And now, Master Philip," said Morton, leaning towards 
him over the table, “‘ where is the packet he gave you ? ” 

Philip looked at him in seeming surprise. 

“Why, Master Morton,” he said, “I gave it to my 
sister, Knew you not Captain Jack was betrothed to 
Mistress Eleanor? Doubtless, he planned to leave a 
message with Dame Seymour at the village—but he was 
on King's business, and had no time to say much—he just 
dropped it into my hand and was off i» 

Which was true, as Sir James knew from Walter. 

* [s this so, Mistress ? " he asked of Nell. His face 
had darkened, and Morton was scowling as he noted tho 
girls very natural confusion. - | 

“Tf "tis true," said the Squire, “* perchance the young 
Mistress will show the packet to us?” 

“ Nay, Morton " began Sir James, but suddenly 
Nell regained her composure and smiled. 

“Why, certainly, Master Morton—if that will satisfy 
vour mind,” she said, and, to the utter amazement of 
Philip—it was lucky no one was looking at him—-she drew 
out a little packet tied with silk, and held it out. 

** You must not read it, Sir James,” she said imperiously. 

Sir James took the packet with a bow, and he and Morton 
bent over it. 

“To the Mistress Eleanor d'Eston, at Millington Hall, 
in the County There is no name signed here, 
Mistress," snapped Morton suspiciously. 

With & very scornful look at him, Nell turned it over, and 
showed in clear, bold handwriting, “ John Beaumanoir.*’ 

Sir James shrugged his shoulders, and handed the packet 
back, looking at Morton with a grim smile. 

" I think we had best go, Morton," said he. “ I thought 
it was an unlikely storv—thy nephew is a fool ! 

There was a relieved stir in the hall; the maids began 
whispering; the soldier holding Philip. loosed his hold ; 
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even Molly raised her head from her sister's dress, where it 
had been buried. 

But Morton was not satisfied. 

* Walter is no fool," he said. 
maid there questioned —she was with the boy." 

At this Molly hid her face again, trembling, 
sprang forward indignantly. 

“ Molly knows naught,” he cried furiously. 

“ Silence ! " shouted Morton. ‘‘ Corporal, see he speaks 
not again, and lift the child up on that stool." 

Nell saw there was no help for it. “ Nay, then, Molly," 
she said, turning her round.  ''Be not so frightened, 
sweetheart. "Tis only to 
answer a few questions." 

The Corporal lifted the 
child up gently enough, and 
Sir .James bent forward, ' 
saying reassuringly : | 

“ We will not hurt thee, 
little maid i 

* Take that doll off her," 
commanded Morton roughly; 
and at that Molly hugged 
the doll tighter, and burst 
into terrified sobs. . . 

“ Tush, man ! " cried Sir 
James impatiently, waving 
"the Corporal back. '' What 
harm wil the puppet do 
you? You'll scare all the 
wits out of the wench, and 
what good were that ! Nay, 
Molly, shalt keep thy doll; 
and now, tell.us what you 
saw this Captain Jack do ?” | 

But this, of course, was 
just what Moly could not 
tell them, for she was far too 
bewildered to know which 
packet they were talking 
about. The only facts they _ 
got out of her, amid sobs 
and tears, were that she had 
not seen Captain Jack at all, 
and that Philip had thrashed 
Walter in the wood. | 

And at that Sir 
jumped up éngrily. 

“Tis a spiteful tale of 
your nephew's, Morton, to 
pay for his thrashing, and it 
will not be theonly thrashing 
he gets if he comes my way!” he said 
wrathfully. ‘Bring the men, Corporal," 
and, with very brief apologies and farewells, 
he took Morton by the arm and dragged him 
after the retreating troopers. 

Ten minutes later Molly was being patted vigorously on 
the back by her jubilant brother, while Nell waved her 
letter in the air, laughing at Michael’s perplexed face. 

“Twas a miracle, Mistress Nell," he said, rubbing his 
grey head. ‘To think you had one of his letters on you ! 
Zooks! I thought ’twas all over with us! Why, Miss 
Molly, what is that ? ”’ 

Molly was silently holding up the packet. 

“ Oh," cried Philip, seizing it, "I forgot, Michael. I 
must haste and ride 

He was darting for tho door when Micha?! stopped him. 

" Nay, Master Phil," he said, ‘it is as well there's an 
older head than yours in the house! Think you yonder 
erop-headed rascal Morton will not watch the Hall well 
these next days? You must wait till night, Master Phil, 
and then try through the woods.” 

But, to Philip's disgust, there was no *nidnight ciuss- 
country adventure for him, for late that night came 
Captain Jack himself, galloping gaily up with a gallant 
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company of Royalist cavalry behind him. He had been. 
caught, indeed, but, as the Roundheads rode off with their 


rprisoner, came by a troop of Rupert's Cavalry “looking 


for what they could pick up," said Captain Jack gravely, 
but with & laugh in his eyes for young Cunningham, the 
officer sitting opposite him at the hastily-spread table. 

'* And they picked me up after a little argument with my 
cantors—faith ! they were glad to let me go! Now, Phil, 
for your story." 

Which Phil told as he waited on the hungry men. 

“ Bravo ! " cried both officers, when he ended. . 
a quick wit, Phil ! " added Captain Jack, laughing. 
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* Two soldiers proceeded to search Philip.” (See page 378.) 


“I told them the truth," said Philip sturdily. “I had 
given them to my sister, Captain Jack; don't you think 
father might let me go and fight now ? " 

“You must ask him, lad." Captain Jack was still 
looking amused. “ But if you ask me, Phil—faith! I 
think you should be a lawyer ! 

“ And now, here's a health to all of you : * he cried as he 
rose, “Though, by my seul, I think this little maid had 
the hardest task of all! Tell me, Molly," he added, 
catching the child up and kissing her, ''wast very 
frightened ? ' 

Molly noddod her head gravely. 

“I cried," sho said. "But Dolly didn't — Dolly was the 
bravest of us all!” 
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UITE a number of boys appear to be taking up what 
has been termed selective stamp collecting. This 


may not be philately proper, 


and will probably be 


looked upon with scorn by serious collectors. For 


all that, though, 
uninteresting 
the orthodox 
doubtedly it at- ¿f 
who but for it v ed 
ignore our hobby a 
don't forget that 
by merely toying 
soon held prisoner 
attractions. What, © DAR. 
stamp collecting ?*  , Poku 
Explanation isde- : 
the process simply 
merely what you 
other words, no 
yountry of origin, 
only such gpecimens 88, 
succeeded in taking your 
account of certain qualities that 
stamps that you “like,” 
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possession, you proceed to the inspection 
others, of course with & view to finding additional 
specimens that to you are similarly attractive. 
have suggested, our more systematic 
to smile contemptuously 
to dub it mere playing 
That it may be. But 
time or other in your youthful career you May 


As I 
collectors will be prone 
'upon such procedure, and 
at philately. 


have been instructed that '* science 
in sport may make philosophy 
in earnest,” and there is every 
chance that the youngster who 
starts by becoming owner of 
mere “pretty pictures » will in 
time so develop his. philatelic 
proclivities . that any and every 
postage stamp, never mind what 
it may be, shall assume in his 
eyes its own sentimental value. 


Latvia : 20 roubles. 


their age, denomination or design, you acquire 
for some reason Or other, have 


fancy. 


'and, gratified by their 


it provides & not 
departure from 
methods, and un- 
tracts some fellows 
|| would be likely to 
! altogether. And 
many who start 
with philately are 
in the toils of its 
then, 1s selective 
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lightfully easy, for 
is that you collect - 
choose to select. In 
matter what is their 
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It may be merely on 
they possess, 
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Which, we know, i$ the way 


of the responsible and enthusiastic collector. Speaking offhand, 


I have observed 
collectors are such as the Papuan 
triangulars, 
and Nyassa, 
Colonials, Mozambique Co.’s 


the Gaboon chief’s 


that issues specially 


dear to selective stamp 
lakatoi, Canadian map, all 


the Chinese junk, animels of Liberia, North Borneo 
head, 
industries and 


native scenes ofthe French 
products, the St. 


Kitte Columbus, and all air stamps showing & representation 


of an aeroplane. Elementary 


as the so-called selective stamp 


collecting may perbaps be considered, I certainly welcome it 


as being likely to provide us with a 


And, if I may be permitted to say 
publication in the ‘‘ Corner 
examples of stamps 
of what may prove 

The subject of what may 
Philately " is one that is quite 
ure devoted to stamp collecting. 


» of our very popular * type 
has had not a little to do with the fostering 
to be philatelically a very 
be tersely titled 
popular with the papers that 


proportion of recruits. 
1 rather fancy that the 
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of course, the beginner 


because it is, 
of to-day who is the confirmed collector of to-morrow, and, 8s 
such, is the backbone of our hobby. To keep the game actively 


very often discuss the topic, 


going We, like any other body of devotees, require constantly 
the introduction of fresh blood into the business, wherefore must 
we not turn up our noses at the mere “‘ piffle-monger ” who, 
making a start, 18 quite excited at getting hold of common stuff. 
For myself, I firmly believe that the surest way of creating 
recruits for our hobby, pastime, and science is to give away 
small packets of stamps or even solitary specimens. An attrac- 
tive foreign stamp, even though it be practically of no money 
value, is calculated to make a strong appeal to most boys of 
intelligence. And in cases where stamps 80 bestowed do fail to 
at once “ find a kind home,” they are, by the process of swapping, 
usually passed on to some other owner who more fully appre- 
ciates their possession. If you who read this happen to have & 
little store of duplicates of a kind that are of very small account 

/ better use than in trying 


Particularly to our specialists in British Colonials has the news 
proved interesting that the lonely island of Ascension has now 
its own postage stamps. Until the appearance of these stamps, 
the postal business of the island, under 
was conducted on the 

iitish warship, our “ K.G.” 
a small post-office in Georgetown. 
administration of the island was transferred to the 


--—-"^uan-Tmy-daym-t 
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oe Government of St. Helena, distant some 700 miles, 
b a and the provisionals that have been provided are 
Edie E > the recently obsolete stamps of the latter island, 


overprinted * Ascension." These are to be soon 


a ; followed by à permanent set for Ascension of the 
| same type as the new issue for 
value of which 


Taug; SN L1 St. Helena, the Id. 

Va Sk. ES was illustrated in our 

December last. 
Barwani. 2 annas, 

trait of Ruler." i 

A new value of this small feuda- 

. tory state of Central India, the 


** Corner " of 


purple. “ Por- 


Cae (nis ruler of which is the Rana, Sir 
Ranjit Singh Ji. 
Brazil. 100 reis, blue. “ Centenary of Independence.” 
Brazil. 200 reis, red. “‘ Centenary of Independence.” 
Brazil. 300 reis, green. 
“Centenary of Independence.” 


three stamps is 
the one hun- 
sary of the day 
Pedro renounc- 


By this set of: 
comm emorated 
dredth anniver- 
on which Dom 


ed allegiance to Portugal, and 
declared him- self the first 
Emperor of Brazil. Each 
value bears the dates] 822-1922. 


Upon the 100 
reproduction of 


l reis is shown A 
E Pedro Americo s 
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painting “El Latvia : 50 roubles. grito (cry) do 
Ypiranga.” The two por- 
traits upon the '200 reis are 


those of Dom Pedro I. and José Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva, 


THE *''B.O.P." 
°. 
‘these. being divided by a symbolic female figure representing 
History, which is extending in either hand the laurel wreath of 
Fame. - A view of the National Exhibition and Harbour, Rio de 
Janeiro, appears upon the highest value of the set, with, in a 
circle in upper left spandrel, a portrait. of President Pessoa. 
These three types were provided for the Executive Committee 
for the Commemoration of the Centenary of Independence 
through the medium of a competition arranged by the 
- Postmaster-General, the design for the 200 r. being the work of 
the Rio Mint, and that of the 300 r. submitted by Messrs. 

Waterlow & Sons, Ltd., London. 


Latvia. 20  roubles,  lilac. P 
“ Triple Stars and Arms.” 
Latvia. 50 roubles, brown. 


“ Triple Stars and Arms.” 

A third stamp, completing a trio 
of new high values (so-called), is 
the 100r., same design, in slate. 
Llue. "These are stamps of a better 
quality—both of design and finish—. 
than are the more usual run of  :* ie rere” 3 
what we were recently calling l 
“ Neuropes." In local currency, 100 kopek: equal one Latvian 
(or Lettish) rouble. 

St. Kitts-Nevis. 2łd., brown. “ K.G. and Columbus." 

35 3d., blue. "' K.G. and Medicinal Spring." 

At the time of writing there are four stamps of this new 
ccuble-medallion type, the others being the 2s. blue and lilac 
on blue, and the £1, lilac and black on red. Many of you will 
rcmember the fact which I have previously explained, that this 
" Columbus" design, copied from the old puthe 
ecal of the colony of St. Christopher (to give its full 
nume), is popularly known as the "St. Kitts' 
Howler.” for the reason that Columbus is depicted, 
Curing his second voyage in 1493, in the act of dis- 
covering the island by the aid of a telescope, in spite 
of the circumstance that a good deal more than a 
hundred years had yet to elapse before that instru- 
ment was invented. This anachronism enjoys what 
I may term a truly merry life, for critics who are . 
vnaware of its real history are perpetually finding 
out the error supposedly for the first time and 

" writing to the papers " about it. Very long ago 
the Buthorites most intimately concerned were 

“ made wise "' in the matter, and I am very glad 
to say they decided to retain old Columbus, his spy- -glass and all. 
Concerning the ^' medicinal spring " device, as seen on the: 3d., 
Mr. Douglas B. Armstrong, in his “‘ British and Colonial Postage 
Stamps," says :— 

" The design of the seal symbolises the healing virtues of the 
famous mineral bath springs of Nevis, situated about a quarter 
of a rnile from Charlestown, the capital. It represents, issuing 
out of the side of a hill, a stream of water which, falling to the 
ground, forms a pool, within which à sick female is reclining, 
supported with one hand. by a com- 
penion, who ex- tends the other to 
the presiding genius or nymph of the 
ttream, for a bowl which the latter is 


filling * fron a I pitcher of water 

drawn from the ¥ stream." | 
With further re- gard to the “St. 

Kitts’ Howler,” perhaps, 1 ought to 


to a certain school 
figure, depicted is 


add that, according 
of thought, the 


not that of Colum- z, bus at all, but is 
i eS — = 2 . . 
an effigy of some for sear | unknown mariner 
who lived in, cor- — | ISSN rectly enough, post- 
telescope days. = — Be that as it really 
may, I fancy the design willcontinue 


to be known by the name of the great Genoese navies OF 
And I think I am rather. glad of it. 
Gambia. . jd. green. “ K.G., Palm Tree and Elephant." 
B ls. purple. “ K.G., Palm Trees and Elephants.” 
To this attractive issue unqualified praise can be given, for 
appropriato and artistic, and suitably produced as they are in 
tine colours, these are stamps in every way worthy of a British 
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Colony. We. have pleasure at sight of Gambia’s ' cameo " 
issues of old, and the present specimens, though of entirely 
different type, being quite modernly pictorial, are in their way 
faithful successors to those classic examples of the ‘sixties, 
'Seventies.and eighties. The new Gambias are of two designs, 
of smaller size. for the pence values and larger size for the 
shilling denominations. In each instance the head of the 
King, surmounted by the Imperial Crown, is in black. The 
pence values have the King’s head on a shield to right, below 
which appears the elephant and palm tree, which is the badge 
of the Colony. Ten other values go to. complete the pence 


series, namely, là. brown; 14d. 
carmine; 2d. blue-grey; 24d. 
orange; 3d. ultramarine; 4d. 
carmine on yellow paper; öd. 
sage-green; 6d. claret; 74d. 
marone on yellow paper; 10d. 


blue. The larger stamps have the 
King's Head on an ermined oval 
in centre, over a background of 
palm trees and with an elephant 
just coming into either side of the 
picture. Eight denominations are included, the remainder 
being :—1s.. 6d. blue; 2s. purple on blue paper; 2s. 6d. deep 
green; 3s. bright magenta; 4s. brown; 5s. green on yellow 
paper; 10s. sage-green. All the stamps of both types are line 
engraved. This new pictorial issue is certain to be exceedingly 
popular, as it surely merits. 

Lithuania. 2 auks. Blue and pink. “ Air Post." 

Showing the device of an aeroplane, against a baekground of 
white clouds, flying past a building on a high rock, 
there are of these aerial mail stamps also the 4 auk 
yellow-brown and pink, and the 10 auk, black and 
pale blue. Like most other countries, Lithuania 
has experienced its share of trouble in relation to 
the establishing of a flying post, and these stamps 
are to be employed in place of others, issued some 
time ago, which, not being officially used for aerial 
mail purposes, were overprinted for ordinary postal 
use. This was a sad come-down after such high 
aspirations. : 

Italy. 15 centesimi, purple. 
25 centesimi, green. 


“ Dante Centenary.” 
“ Dante Centenary.” 
“ Dante Centenary.” 
Designed by Giuseppe Cellini, the eminent Roman 
artist, this set of stamps is intended to commemorate the sixth 
centenary of the death of Italy’s greatest poet, Danto Alighieri. 
The 15c. has the device of the Italian. Eagle bearing aloft an 
open copy of Dante's " Divine Comedy," and an inscription 
which is translated ** he who soars above others like an eagle." 
An allegory of Italy, crowned with laurels and holding in one 
hand the book, appears on the 25c., with the motto *' honour to 
the most exalted poet." Most effective of its kind is the 40c., 

which shows a.half-length picture of the poet within a pulpit or 


4 


rostrum, expound- ing to the world the 
wisdom of his own book. On a scroll 
beneath is an in- scription meaning 


" he revealed .of what our languag» 


is capable." — On each of the stamps 
are ` the initials. S. N. D. A., which 
aro those of the philanthropic 
Societé Nationale Dante Alighieri. 

. Owing to the fact that THE Boy’s 
Own Paper | of necessity “goes to 
press a consider- able time in 
advance, I have been unable ere- 


outstanding event, 
the new Whitlield 


this to refer to that 
the publication of 
King catalogue. Two years have 
elapsed since the 21st edition was issued. Although, however, 
there has been an addition of no fewer than fifty-three pages, 
the price has been reduced to six shillings. Of the quality of - 
the “ Standard Catalogue " it is unnecessary to speak; tho 
philatelic output of the whole world is noticed in the one compact. 
volume, which for general handiness, reliability and straight- 
forward arrangement is without a rival. 
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Can we Develop Three-quarter Play ? 


Some Useful Advice for Boys in the Rugby Game. 
By LIBUT. H. L. V. DAY (The famous English and Army Three-quarter), 


EALLY the greatest mistake any 
boy (or man for that matter) 
who plays Rugby can make is 
to fancy that there is nothing 
new to be learned about his 
department of it. I have often 
heard sone fellow say, carelessly 
and unthinkingly, of course, 
' Oh, I fancy I know most of 
what there is to be known about 
that sort of thing ! " But this 
is a terrible mistake to make, a 
foarful blunder to fall into. 

The greatest charm of any 
sport, at least in my opinicn, is 
the chance it affords, the opening 
it gives, for doing things in 
one’s own way, for thinking-out 
new methods, for initiating fresh 
movements or counter-moves in 

attack or defence. I would not give a fig for a game whose 

every move is so stereotyped, so utterly laid out before- 
hand, that all initiative, all thought, all scheming con- 
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cerning play in the match is needless, or deprecated, or 


useless. 

That kind of pleasure may do for the nincompoop, for 
the lad who lacks vim, has not a will of his own, and is con- 
tent to merely follow in others’ steps. But it will not 
do for me! Nor will it do for you boys who read the 
“good old B.O.P.," unless you have altered strangely 
since my younger days. 

My own place in Rugby football is, as perhaps you may 
be aware, in the three-quarter line. Hence, naturally, 
I am most interested in items relating to that department 
of the game, and most concerned with what belongs to 
it and its future development. In the games I have 
plaved for Leicester, the Army, and in some cases for 
England—I am glad to say—I have never once failed to 
try afterwards to imagine, whether we won or lost, what 
would have -happened if we had done so-and-so, or not 
taken this-or-that step, which we did take during the 
progress of the match. 

Which thinking, I take it, is one of the wavs that lead 
to a man or boy developing his game, improving his 
play, increasing his opportunities, learning new moves 
that can be tried against the next opponents. 

We can ' develop" every department of Rugby, of 
that I am sure. Hence we can certainly develop three- 
quarter play, and make it more efficient than it is. All 
the annals of Rugby, after the time when it emerged from 
the great School itself, and became the inmensely popular 
pastime it is to-day, have shown a long and slow system 
of improving development. 

There were at one period two backs; now there is one, 
There used to be only a trio of three-quarters, now most 
clubs have four ; the two halves used to stand one on each 
side of the scrimmage, now we have a scrum-half and a 
stand-off half. There were formerly nine forwards, now 
there are eight; the game used to be plaved long ago 
with twenty men aside, now we have fifteen ! 

Moreover, the very scoring itself has much and frequently 
been changed. Once a single goal, however got, out- 
weighed any number of tries in giving a team tho victory. 
Once, if neither fifteen had gained a try. the side that could 
claim to have made its opponents touch-down three times 
was held to be the winner. Once adropped-goal, a penalty- 
goal, and a try-goal counted just the same as one another; 
now they have different values, 


I mention all this to show you how true were my words: 


that the whole career of Rugby has been one of develop- 
ment. And for the most part, that development has ever 
been on the right side, making for the advantage and 
betterment of the game itself. Now let us see for a moment 
how the actual methods of play have also developed ; 
and how keen thinking, stern logic, and good brains em- 
ployed in the proper way, have invented schemes, play, 
dodges which have entirely revolutionised Rugby football. 

I “should like to impress upon all boys the great irn- 
portance of firmly grasping the foundations of the game, 
before trying any dodges. In order to rixe to any heights 
at the game it is absolutely essential that everyone should 
be proficient in :— 

1. TACKLING.—An opponent is always dangerous while 
standing on his legs. All tackling should be hard and low. 

2. Passina.—Too great importance cannot be attached 
to the taking and giving of passes when going full pelt. 

It is obviously no good to ask a boy to practise the reverse 
pass—a very hard thing to do properly—if he cannot give 
an ordinary pass with accuracy, and without wasting time. 

3. Kickinc.—A three-quarter to be of real use must 
be able to kick well with either foot. When the young 
three-quarter has made himself proficient in these three 
things he should then begin to learn how to swerve, side- 
step, sell the dummy, and hand off, all of which need to 
be acquired before he is put down as a good three-quarter. 

The Welsh clubs some years ago began the then new 
dodge, when pressed on one side of the field, of kicking 
hard across to the wing on the other side—a big kick that 
should take the ball right away from men likely to trouble 
him who got it. That three getting the ball then usually 
had a clear run-in for a try ; and the dodge proved immensely 
successful—particularly in matches against the other 
nations—until these too learned to utilise it to the same 
extent. 

The celebrated Harlequins, under Adrian Stoop’s wise 
and enterprising guidance, developed a marvellous system 
of passing, by which the ball was thrown high and skilfully 
right over the heads of one or two men in the line of runners 
whom their opponents were watching closely as the certain 
next recipients of it. Instead of John Birkett or the other 
centre vetting it, the ball went a tremendous distance into 
the hands of, say, Lambert in the three-line, or over the 
heads of a couple of forwards, from Ward to Bussell, say, 
in the front line. Again and again were rival teams utterly 
nonplussed by this hitherto unknown procedure, and tries 
almost limitless came from it. 

Or, take another instance, this time at half-back. When 
Liversedge won the Yorkshire Rugby Cup it was almost 
entirely because Varley and Barker, their clever halves, 
had forsaken the then customary methods of standing 
outside the scrum and simply passing the ball to the men 
behind. Instead, they had invented a method by which 
the one who got the ball, and was, therefore, being pressed 
immediately, threw it clean over the scrum into the hands 
of the other half, who was then almost always unmarked 
and fairly free to get off with it to the line. 

Now, all these excellent and well-thought-out plans, 
making inevitably for the bewilderment and bluffing of 
the enemy. proved immensely successful in winning matches 
for their respective clubs. And I mention them here to 
show you boys that it is that same fertility of invention, 
of planning and scheining, which will certainly prove most 
successful in future. The dodges just described sre to- 
day fairly well-known and anticipated on most Rugby 
fields, especially after having been once practised by a 
team. But my point is that there must be innumerable 
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others which haye either never yet been tried, or have b»en 


a topted ' by .men and'boys who were not competent, and DE 


clever enough to make thé most of them. 

I want you boys, therefore, to regard Rugby football 
ns something after the type of chess, in the way moves and 
plans must be thought out beforehand, rather than as a 
game whose course must be left altogether to chance, to 
what happens (or does not happen) during the progress ot 
the match itself. 

Can we develop more and better, for instance, the three- 
quarter line and its play ? Certainly! We can invent 
dodges of inter-passing which shall nonplus oar opponents ; 
the reve:se-pass has, I am quite sure, neve. yet been 
exploited nearly so much as it can be, and as it is capable 
of being, to produe splendid results in scoring. Can't 
we who play at three-quarte. do som2thing with the reverse- 
pass during the next season which shall catch the other 
side napping, make them stare a bit, and win many tries 
for our own teams ? 

Then, that kicking across the field, which the Welshmen 
first taught us, seems to me capable of great development 
in ways hitherto untried or little progressed with. Why, 
for instance, do threes if pressed hard always try to kick 
into touch when a host of foemen is at their very feet ? 
Might they not now and then pass backwards to .the 
. full- back behind them, who, if-really the fellow he ought to 
he, and always on the look-out for such a dodge; would be 
. far better able to get in a long kick into touclr? He could 

often deal with the ball far more. A than such an 
cicompassed, harasséd' : E 
three-quarter as I have: — 
described could do.. . .. 4, 7 

Sometimes when the 
wing man is being 
crowded into touch, or. 
for some other adequate 
reason it is not advis- 
able to pass the ball to 
him, the ** short punt ” 
is one solution of the 
problem of how to de- 
velop the attack. 

By the short punt I 
mean just tapping the 
ball over an opponent 
and quickly regaining 
possession ; it is most 
useful in dealing with a - 
slow full back. Tt has to 
be done at top speed j ccm in 
and the kick timed per- Soll Miror E, 
fectly, otherwise there uit d 5. £4 
is little chance of suc- 
cess, But kicking by a 
three-quarter in attack 
should only be resorted 
to on rare occasions. 
Running and passing 
win this game. 

There are possibilities 
of opening «ip an attack 
from the line out, e.g., 
that of a man in the 
line-out passing the ball 
back to one of the 
threes behind this line, 
if possible, so as to 
give that men a chance 
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WE DEVELOP THREE-QUARTER PLAY? 


‘at all? 


THE ROWING PLANE. 


That brainy youngster, Edison Minor, expects to take his holidays 
in this fashion soon, 
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of passing it right out to the far wing, who might be 
unmarked. 

But are all these developments finished with such a 
move? May there not be'a full-back behind the nearer 
three, who could easily, if the ball were sent back to him, 
drive it into touch a great distance ahead without danger 


Ts there not a second half-baek, who might ‘be 
ready to nip round the inside of the -broken-up line-out 


“itself, where his presence and this move would certainly 


not for a moment be expected by the opposition, since it 
was his comrade who had stood there before and thrown 
out the ball ? 

I do not for a moment say these devices would always 
come off! I do not for a moment say they are even prac- 
ticable in more than one case out of a score. But it 1s 
just that once which will pay, where the move may be 
successful, if properly done. It is just that one t'me when 


the enemy will be caught unawares, and a try will perhaps 


result for the inventive workers. 

We who play first-class Rugby are always endeavcurimg 
to introduce some fresh moves, some new developments, 
that may mean success from their very newness and un- 
expectedness. The would-be successful Rugby player's 
mind must be ever working on the inventive and developing 
side, else his labour will prove mostly in vain. 

I am more and more convinced that we are on the right 


'lines, when doing this, for making the splendid winter 


game even more popular, successful, and attractive to 
plavers and spectators. The charm of the sport, the glory 
of the struggle, the 
heauty of Rughy foot- 
ball, he not least in the 
necessity for men and 
boys ever bringing their 


minds, their brains, 
their thinking powers 
to bear on its various 
parts. There appears 
to 1ne no end to the 
varying and paying 
moves and develop- 
ments which can bo 


made by forwards, 
halves, threes, and full- 
. backs in their own de- 
partments of the sport. 
So see to it that you 
are not left behind in 
this matter. It is not 
my business to devise 
fresh plans for you, nor 
even to point out what 
you might do in this or 
that game. It is for you 
in your matches, as for 
me in mine, to consider 
seriously how we ean 
best deceive and out- 
wit our rivals, by doing 
something which they 
never expect us to do. 
Developments? Good 
gracious, there must be 
scores of splendid ones 
simply waiting for men 
or boys who have the 
sense and wit to dis- 
cover and use them, 
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“the 


T 


urged that it would be sheer folly to lead the peasant 


army into the open ; 
ice was set at naught. 


experiet 


Good soldier as he was, the marqui 
but 
He would remain in the Bocage, prosecuting the War of 
the Woods, where, he maintained, his small force would 
be of more service to his colleagues than if mancuvring 
upon the plains of the Marais. 
be able to threaten the enemy's lines of communieation 


both to the east and to the south. 


operate. 


Here he had held out for these nine months, invincible, 
inaceossible—8 tiger in his lair. In the darkness of the 


woods he struck swiftly and. without warning, whilst the 
Royal and Catholic Armies were destroyed 
whilst the Republican columns traversed the Bocage, 
the track of each a record of devastation. 
sword and the 
feudalism. 

In the woods only the war still raged with a fierceness 
never equalled. It was a conflict in which Nature battled 
side of the peasants. 
between the old order of things and the new, the Republicans 
strove to vanquish those elemental forces that make the 
rain to fall, the forest trees to grow. 
to a Titanic struggle between wolves and foxes—wolves 
that hunted in hungry, savage packs; 
earth in daylight, to sally forth to ravage by the light of 
the winter moon. 

Under the roots of the oaks, under the moss and the 
wilted leaves, 


on the 


HE Marquis de Savenay had taken no part in the 
fatal campaign, 
generals, against the fortified towns 1n the valley 
of the Loire. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A Story of the War in La Vendée. 


By MAJOR CHARLES GILSON, ` 


Author of * Treasure of Kings,” ‘The Lost City," " The Fire 
Gods," etc. 


(Illustrated by JOHN DE WALTON, RWA)? 


HOW A STRANGER CAME TO THR GALLOWS ELM. 


by the 


conducted Royalist 


At every council of war he had 
and Jean 


but he was over-ruled. His vast time, we 


Y consented to co- 
he chose wisely the method of his co-operation. 


In the forest he would 


piecemeal, had been 


With fire and 
guillotine was La Vendée purged of 


It was not only 4 combat this same 


It may be compared 


foxes that ran to 


extended dark, secret passages leading 


directions, searching for him whom they now term 
arch-brigand. 


himself to the 
and those faithful companions who had stood by the side 
of their master throughout these days of peril, learned 
never & word. i in hidi 
they were safe. 

With monseigneur were 
Bernard, Mathieu, the valet, Jean Court-toujours and the 
mighty Chant-en-feu. 
men concealed within the 


to shallow chambers, which had once been the habitations 
of Neolithic men, of the earliest dwellers on the earth. — 


We have visited the 
was here that monseigneur had received both Chant-en-feu 


« Black Snake” already ; for it 


Court-toujours that evening when, for the first 


found the marquis in the woods. That room, 


however, beneath the hollow tree, was nO more than the 
ante-chamber of a long tunnel, leading through a serics 
of similar vaults. 3 

This place was centuries old. 
been excavated in the times when the Celts tattooed their 


Trémentines, at a tree which was called the Gallows Elm. 
The marquis stood in need of some such place of refuge. 
For months the Blues had scoured the country in 


ed the 
The price upon the head of monseigneur 


one could be found who was willing to betray him. 

But such a secret cannot be kept for ever. A peasant 
who was faint of heart fell at last into the hands of the 
Representative at Angers, and betrayed the hiding-place 
of monseigneur to save 
Strange, however, 


himself from the guillotine. 
are the activities of conscience ; for 
man, so soon as he was set at liberty, stabbed 
heart. Of which the marquis hi 


They remained in hiding, still thinking 


Savenay, Father 


In all there was & party of twelve 
« Black Snake,” 
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" JACK-WITHOUT-A-ROOF ”’ 


Timardier travelled from Paris in a post-chaise by way, of 
Alençon and Tours. 2c 

One night, à man swam the Sévre, to avoid the Bebes 
of the Blues who were stationed on the bridge at Clisson. 
He did not take to the road, but struck straight into the 
. forest. He was alone. 

At daybreak, he lav down amidst the undergrowth 
and immediately fell fast asleep. He was a thick-set 
fellow with a black beard, and though he was dressed. in 
. the goatskin jacket of a Breton peasant, there was a roll 
in his walk and something in the jaunty manner in which 
he carried his head that suggested he was no stranger 
to life upon the sea. 

On the next night, he travelled many miles towards 
the east, until he came to the light that burned within 
the hut of Faligan, the charcoal-burner, who, even in the 
depth of winter, was up betimes, since in these days he 
found it hard to carn a living. 

The worthy Faligan regarded the stranger with mis- 
trust; for, though the man was dressed as & peasant, hc 


spoke the French of Paris and used the words of a cultured 
he asked 


man. He had a strange request to make: 
Faligan to tell him the wav to 
the Gallows Elm bv Trémentines. 

Faligan knew well the Gallows 
Elm. It was a strange tree with 
an upright trunk and an almost 
horizontal branch like the arm of a 
gibbet. He put the man upon the 
right road and, shaking his head, 
returned to warm himself by his fire. 


Ups and Downs. 


E all of us can laugh and sing 
When all the world’s a Fair— 
With whirligigs and roundabouts 
And swing-boats everywhere ! 


3ED 


** De careful, monsieur, how: vou step," he said. ‘ The 


floor is uneven ; and unless vou walk stooping, there are 


places 4 Ww here you may strike your head against the beams 
above.’ 


Thev citered first one vault and then anothem Of tlieso 


vaults, some were as much as thir ty vards acroas, the roofs 


being supported by upright props, such as one sees in a 
coul-mine. Others were quite sinall. The whole place 
was like the run of a mole. 

At last, they came to a large ehamber where a light 
was burning. Here were eieven men, amongst whoin was 
monseigneur. The -marguis was writing. Father Bernard 
was reading, holding his eves very close to his book. Chant- 
en-feu was oiling the haft of his hammer. If it were not 
oiled constantly, he would sav, of a certainty it would 
one day bo broken upon the skull of a Blue. 

Jean Court-toujours announced the arrival of the 
stranger: ' Mv marquis, he is come." 

Monseigneur at once rose to his feet. 
bowed. 

“ You bring despatches ? " asked my lord. 

* No, monseigneur. It was thought safer that my 

message should be conveyed to you 
by word of mouth.” 

“One cannot be too cautious,” 
said the marquis. ** But no doubt 
vou are hungry ?” l 

“I have had nothing to eat for 
two davs." 

** Such hospitality as we can offer 
vou is yours. Food we have in 


The stranger 


At the hour of daybreak, the But when the Caravans are gone plenty. But wehaveno wine. We 
stranger reached the Gallows Elm, ia AT ae yh a ae teel live here the lives of cave-men.” 
and there whistled, not loudly, We can’t do than aai ES Whilst the man ate, the marquis 


but three times in quick succession. 
And presently there appeared Jean 
Court-toujours, who came forth 
from the ground like a badger. 

Jean Court-toujours held in one 
hand a pistol, in the other a 
sword. 

“Have you anv token to give 
me ?"' he demanded. 

The man unbuttoned his coat, 
ripped open tho lining, and drew 
forth a signet ring, whieh he 
showed to Jean Court-toujours. 

'" You are he whom we have heen expecting," said the 
poasant ‘ You are in the service of Monsieur le Comte 
de Ja Villeniére ? ”? 

“ And Mr. Pitt," added the other. 

Jean Court-toujours bowed. “Follow mo, 
he said. CU I: will conduct you to monseigneur. 

There was a sharp frost, and there wore clouds to the 
north-west that threatened snow. Jean Court-toujours led 
the stranger into the midst of a dense clump of thorn 
trees and elders, where was a stone slab like the roof of a 
well, overgrown with moss. This he lifted, and there 
before them were steps of stone, worn by the feet of many 
centuries, descending into the “‘ Black Snake"! itself. 
And upon the crutch of the Gallows Elm, some thirty feet 
from the ground, sat cross-legged @ grinning image of 
devilry and fun, a winter ape, who chuckled and smacked 
his lips when the stone slab was thrown back into its 
place, and silence reigned again in the leafless, frosty 
woods. 

Heo had been squashed like a lizard to the great trunk 
of the tree, the bark of which was no more brown and 
gnarled and wrinkled than his skin. He had been sitting 
motionless, silent, breathless and grinning. But now 
he climbed down—a human, swinging monkey—dropped 
lightly upon his feet, and made off running upon the road 
to Cholet. It was Lataupe. 

In the, meantime, Jean Court-toujours had taken a 
lantern from a niche in the passage wall. This he lighted, 
and continued on his way, bidding the stranger follow 


monsieur,” 
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We find we have a host of friends 
When life is sunny weather— 

When down the mossy primrose track 
We take the road together ! 

But when blue skies get overcast 
And roads seem one long hill, 

We know the worth oi two or three 
Who trudge beside us still ! 


HILARY BROWN. 
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questioned him. 

“ You have the signet ring ? 
asked. 

Still eating, tho stranger pro- 
duced the ring, and laid it on tho 
table before the marquis. Mon- 

seigneur, pieking it up, slipped it 
upon his little finger. 

“Strange, the history of is 
ring !" he observed. — ** Some time 
ago, I was informed of the fact 
that my kinsman, the Comte de la 
Villeniére, had fled to England. 
I thought it probable that ho was still wearing this ring, 
Which I myself had given. him in more prosperous days. 
1 could think of no better credential for one who was travel- 
ling on such a mission as yourself. May I congratulate 
you on having succeeded. in an enterprise so perilous ? " 

“My lord," said the stranger, “I have a threefold 
cause to value my life of no more worth than a cabbage : 
I love my country; I have a great regard for your distin- 
guished house ; and Tam well paid for what I do.” 

“And that is more than I am," said the marquis ; 
“though, my faith, E would never grumble. It contents 


” he 


me avell enough to send these rogues to purgatory. Youi 
name,sir?"' he asked. 
“La Chau, my lord. My home is in Brittany. I was 


an officer in the Navy before the Revolution. Marrying 
an Englishwoman, I settled in that fog-begotten country, 
when she came into the inheritance of certain estates near 
the city of Canterbury. On the outbreak of the present 
troubles, knowing as I did every league of the coast-line 
between the Gironde and Cap de la Hague, I offered my 
services for what they might be worth to Mr. Pitt.” 

“You have done well, monsieur," said the marquis, 
* What news do you bring ? " 

* None to cheer you, monseigneur.” 

“ Pitt can take no action ? " 

* It is too late, he says. The iron should have been 
struck when it was hot. Now that the Royalist Army 
is routed, any force that the English could land in Bri tany 
would be destroyed to a inan within a few wecks." 
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The marquis” paced the room, his hands behind 
his back. . : 

“Why was nothing done during the summer y^" 
he demanded. 
then carrying all before’ the. I verily believe that, 
with the assistance of trained troops, the peasants 
could have marched upon Paris, and this rogue, 
. Robespierre, convayod forthwith to the guillotine 
which he himself has made so popular p" 

** Alas, my lord," exclaimed La Chau, "it were | 
little use to deplore tho blundors of tho past ! So far 
‘as an English invasion is concorned, I bring you no 
ray of hopo.” 

“Then, why 
marquis. 

«To save yourself, monscigneur—if you are 
willing to be saved.” 

‘To gave me !” AM 

« My lord,” said La Chau, “I have for your ears 
& special messago from the Comte de la Villeniére. 
He implores you, for your own sake as well as his, 
to- resist no longer. 
struggle that can have but one conclusion. : 
La Vendée, tlie Royalist cause is lost. 
gerve your, country better with the armies of the 
Allies. The 
tho loyal peasants of Brittany and Anjou, but by 
tho united thrones of Europe.” | 

The marquis stood orect in the middle of the room. 

He was the same dignified and proud old man whom 
Jacques Sansabri had first seen at the taking of the 
Tuileries. He shot & glance at his son, 
on the floor, leaning against the wall. 
and threw out his hands. 

«My place is here," he 
people.” 

La Chau shrugged his shoulders. : 

«You have now an to escape, My lord, 
which may not occur again. The British frigate, the 
Admetus, stood off the Isle d'Yeu five days ago, and three 
others and myself were landed in the neighbourhood of 
St. Jean de Monts. The i i 
placo. My comrades have betaken themselves to Pornic, 
where they have friends. The frigate will return and drop 
her anchors to the south of Noirmoutiers at midnight 
on this day week. You have but to travel to the coast 
by night, and we can get you away in safety.” 

The marquis stood for a moment as if deep in thought. 
At last he turned to Henri. 

“Dear son," said he, ‘‘ for myself I have no doubt. 
I am here to serve my king. I believe in my heart that 


are you here?" exclaimed the 


answered, ‘‘ among my own 
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“Upon the 
crutch of the 
Gallows Elm, 
sat cross 
legged ee o 
a winter ape.” 


these times soon will end ; .the old regime wiJl come again. 
I would have you carry on my title and the honour and 
traditions of your family. `I therefore ask you to bid your 
father adieu, to leave me here to fall sword in hand, when 
the last: spark of life and loyalty is extinguished in La 
7endée. Accompany this gentleman when he leaves us, 
seok safety in England, till the storm is passed. You 
will, of course, give expression of my gratitude and 


deep affection to your kinsman, the Comto de la 
Villeniéro.”’ 

R uk de Savenay rose to his fect. Slowly he shook his 
ead. / 


« What you ask is not possible, my father," he replied. 
“Since after all these years of loneliness and sorrow you 
have found me, my place is by your side—until the end.” 

The marquis whistled, and turned again to La Chau. 

* Yousee,” he observed, ‘‘ the heir of the house of Savenay 
is well worthy of the name. Tell the good de-la Villeniére, 
when you see him, that you found us in the best of health." 

And thereupon he helped himself to & pinch of snuff, 
which he now carried in & leathern purse. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HOW THE 


ND once again Timardier spoke in Cholet with 

the voice of the Sea-green Monster, who was the 

man with the twitching cheek, Robespierre, the 
By-Product of the Terror. » 

These were days -other than 

recruits of the National Guard marched singing into the 
Bocage, to subdue insurgent peasants. i then, 


those when the raw 


Since the 
Convention had been taught a lesson. It was the veteran 
soldiers who had opposed the Prussians 
under such tried generals as Westermann and Kléber, 
who had overthrown La Vendée. 
''imardier 

distinguished in war. His powers, however, were absolute. 
In the field, as Delegate of the Committee of Public Safety, 
he could countormand the orders of i 
chief himself. In the council-chamber he ‘occupied the 
head of the table. And thus was he seated, with officers 
of high rank on either side of him, 
conducted into the room. 


Neither nine months nor nine years could serve to 


“BLACK SNAKE T SWALLOWED THE BLUES. 


change the aspect of Lataupe. It was 8$ if the person- 
ality of the dwarf was in no way connected with Time. 
There are evil spirits, 88 well as archangels, that are 
believed to be immortal. It did not appear possiblo 
that, one day, Lataupe must die. An imp of Tartarus, 
who had somehow wandered into the midst of the abodes 
of human beings, in his own good time and of his own 
free will he would again descend into the gloom of the 
nether regions. Such a one did seem Lataupe. 

The Representative Timardier greeted the hunchback 
of St. Antoine. Lataupe grinned by way of salutation. 

« You have found this tree 1" Timardier asked. 

** Yes, citizen—the Gallows Elm. I saw there as much 
as I wanted to." 

“Our information is 
forth in that place ? " 

“ Truly, citizen. A man came to the tree who whistled ; 
whereat &nother issued, like a worm, from out of the 
ground.. They exchanged words that I could not hear; 
and then they descended together into the bowels of the 


correct ? The tunnel comes 


"JACK-WITHOUT-A-ROOF ” 


earth. From my position in the tree I was able to observe 
& kind of trap- -door among the thickets by way of which 
they vanished.” 

* You have done well," said Timardier. 

“I will be rewarded, citizen ? "' 

“You will be rewarded.” 

Lataupe rubbed his hands and smacked his lips. 

* Soon," he chuckled, ‘‘ I shall be rich.” 

So much for Lataupe. We need no more of him. 

Timardier turned to the general who was seated upon 
his right. | 

“We have all we want," ho observed. ‘‘ There is no 
doubt the information gathered by the Representative 
at Angers is correct. De Savenay himself is assuredly 
to be found in the ‘Black Snake.’ Our course should be 
quite simple.” | 

“Simple,” said the general, *' but costly.’ 

Timardier snapped his fingers. 

“The head of de Savenay,” he remarked, 
more than the lives of a hundred patriots.” 

‘Including your own?” the general asked. He had 
no patience with these political meddlers who clogged the 
military machine. 

“Including my own, general," said Timardier, dryly. 
“I offer to place myself at the head of either party ; for, 
I take it, you will attack the main entrance, and lay an 
ambuscade at the other end, to catch the rats as they 
bolt.” 

* So much is obvious," 
is useless, unless you carry & net. 
with the ci-devant ? ” 

"'They say a dozen,” 
of whom shall die.’ 

** For all that, citizen, twelve desperate men, who know 
their lives to be forfeited, will fight like tigers in & 
narrow space where there is not room for three to 
stand abreast.” 

“The thing must be done," said Timardier. 
“The War of the Woods must end.” 

* As you say, citizen. And there is no 
time to lose, since at any moment de 
Savenay may get wind of what we are 
about. I propose to attack the entrance 
of the tunne) at the head of one of the 
battalions of Mayence. At the same time, 
I will despatch another battalion to the 
neighbourhood of Trémentines. We 
will drive the enemy from one end to 
the other. Those that survive can be 
captured, man by man, as they come 
forth from the exit by the Gallows 
Elm. These battalions suffered severely 
in the victory at Mans. Together they 
will not muster more than six hundred 
men; but that should be enough to 
vanquish twelve. Fifty to one," he 
added, as an after- thought. 

Timardier rose to his 
feet. 

“There is no more to 

say,’ he observed ; 
* except, if possible, the 
ci-devant himself should 
be taken alive. I would 
that he perished on the 
guillotine as an example 
to Charette and all who 
vet defv the Conven- 
tion." 

That same night, two 
columns marched in 
Silence from the littlo 
town of Cholet. The 
first took the road to 
Chemillé, and wheeled 
to the west into the 


“is worth 


said the general. “A ferret 
How many men are 


said Timardier. ‘‘ Every one 


-will have it, 


* There before them were steps 
* Black Snake’ itself." (See page 385.) 
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Forest of Jallais. The second —which left the town half-an- 
hour later—marched tole May upon the road to Beaupréau. 
With the former were both the Citizen Hepresentative 
Timardier and Lataupe; one who carried upon his soul a 
mountain weight of sorrow, and one who grinned and 
smnacked his lips, a figure of mirth, and yet loathsome 
as a toad. 

And so we approach the curtain-fal] of this drama of a 
continent on fire. The France of Bavard and Henry of 
Navarre, demented, chaotic, homicidal—as a great historian 
“effervescent " ; shrieking of Liberty and 
Patriotism, scenting traitors to right and left ; a land of 
death and blood and war. 

None the less, beneath all this madness and this horror 
lies somewhere in the heart of a great country a degree 
of sanitv and courage that is amazing. Gigantic, radiant 
figures loom magnificent like distant mountains, before a 
blood-red sunset, upon a wilderness of misery and desola- 
tion: Dumouriez, Carnot, Kellermann, Hoche, and scorcs 
of others—soldiers wise and valiant. It was they who 
saved their stricken country when all Europe was in 
league against her. 

She fought to the death beneath the shadow of the 
Terror, suffering at the same time from an internal wound 
that crippled her—-the tragedy of La Vendée. 

La Vendée died as France herself would have perished, 
had the Allies laid sioge to Paris. It was war to the knife. 
Can we think less of such heroic men, around whom Death 
had drawn a circle in the sands of life, because they had 
no option but to die? There was no surrender. To 
capitulate was to be led to execution; to hold out to the 
last, was to be overwhelmed by numbers, to fall sword in 
hand. Better to deliver up one’s life face to the foe than 
face downward, to the basket of the guillotine. 

The stern and proud old man, whose 
history we have traced throughout 
these memorable months, is one of the 
glorious company of those who have 
valued Honour more than Life. If he 
had the crime 
of vengeance 
on his eon- 


of stone, descending into the 
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science, he had, at least, the virtue of courageous self- 
denial: In that grim hour, when he found himself con- 
fronted by his doom, he thonght only of his son. 

For the Blues fell upon the ‘‘ Black Snake” in the 
dead of night. They had thought to find the marquis 
unprepared ; but my lord was too old a soldier to be caught 
thus easily. He had a sentry in the woods; and, though 
this man was slain, it was the volley that killed him that 
first gave the alarm. 

A tall sergeant flung himself into the subterranean 
vault. Close upon his heels tumbled a score of soldiers, 
some of whom had been supplied with torches. They 
found themselves in an empty room, on the far side of 
which there was a hole in the wall like the mouth of a 
cave—the entrance to the *''Black Snako"' itself. 

In the darkness of the passage, the marquis and his 
companions awaited in silence the advance of the enemy. 
Monseigneur calculated his chances. He had no moro 
than eleven followers, including Father Bernard and 
La Chau ; for one already had been killed. But, by reason 
of the narrowness of the tunnel, the patriots could not 


advance more than two or three abreast; and in such a - 


conflict one with the Herculean strength of Chant-en-feu 
was the equal of twenty men. | 

“The fools bring lights!" the marquis said. ‘ Like 
children they fear the dark. Stand firm, my friends ! 
We retreat—when retreat we must—step by step, to the 
Gallows Elm by Trémentines. We teach them now to 
rue the day they dared to tackle the badger in his lair.” 

Accompanied by one who bore a torch, the soldiers 
charged, those in the rear pressing forward, those in front 
endeavouring to retire, the general in command trusting 
fo sheer weight of numbors. . 

Chant-en-feu swung his hammer, then launched it at 
random into the mass of men that choked the passage. 
The blow fell upon him who carried the torch. The man 
went dówn without a groan; and they were left in utter 
darkness. 

Two abroast, the Republicans still stumbled forward, 
to fall upon the sharp stabbing blades of the peasants, or 
to be crushed beneath the hammer of tho blacksmith of 
Chemillé. 

In tho gloom and damp- 
ness, beneath the roots of 
the forest trees, the combat 
rockod and swayed. Mercy 
was neither asked nor given. 
It had been as well to 
plead for pity to tho sense- 
less worms that  glided 
through the soft earth 
around them, ns to tho 
savage hearts of those fero- 
cious men. From time to 
time, à. groan, a shriek— 
an oath—the voice of Father 
Bernard raised in prayer, 
or else the quiet tones of 
monseigneur, who gave his 
orders without haste or in- 
decision. 

The bayonet and tho 
knife; the sword and the 
hammer—these were tho 
grim implements that 
worked destruction under- 
ground. Seldom was a 
pistol fired, for no man 
could. see an inch before his 
eyes. Here, in very truth, 
was & combat more fierco 


tho stillness of the jungle, 
more strange and terrible 
than the tragedies of old, 


when men confrontod I like to hear a sensible person talk | ” 
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than that of wild beasts in - 
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PLEASED ALL ROUND. 
SMITH: “ Why do you always talk to yourself—as you do—Brown ? ” 
Brown: " Well, for one Mung, I like to talk to a sensible person, and also — 


demons, giants and dragons. The red glow of the torches 
that, from time to time, were brought into that death- 
trap, cast upon the inhuman scene an aspect that was 
weird. The smoke of the torches was in their nostrils. 
To those in the rear of the Republican attack, the tumult. 
of the combat came as a sullen, distant growl. Heroism 
led them forward ; horror drove them back. Death was 
invisible. There was no air to breathe. 

The human heart cannot endure for ever. There is a 
limit to the strength of Ajax, to the ferocity of Minos. 
Presently, both sides drew back, the Royalists to a large 
chamber a hundred yards to their rear. 

Here the marquis took stock of his followers. There 
could be little doubt that the Blues had suffered terribly ; 
but one glance was enough to inform my lord that his party 
of twelve had been reduced to seven. Of these, both 
La Chau and Jean Court-toujours were wounded, tho 
former slightly, but the latter so badly that it seemed his 
days were numbered. Mathieu, the valet of mortseigneur, 
was no more. He had died faithful to his master. 

Henri de Savenay had not been touched. Chant -en-feu, 
apparently, had also come through unscathed, though it 
was he who had borne the brunt of the defence. He was 
black from dirt and smoke. His face was like a negro’s. 
His bare arms were smeared with blood. His black bearel 
had been singed to the roots by the flame of a torch flung 
into his face. Out of breath, leaning upon his hammer, 
he turned to his lord and general. 

“ Your orders, monseigneur ?" he asked. “We have 
sent them about their business ; but, presently, they will 
come on again." | 


The marquis drew from his pocket his leathern purse, ` 


and took a pinch of snuff. : 

“We ean never compel them to retreat," ho sail. 
“ How they found us out we may not live to learn. It 
remains for us to discover whether the exit by the Gallows 
Elm is clear, for there lies our only way of escape. We 
ean hope for nothing better than to keep them at arms' 
length, whilst we find a road to some place of safety. 
We had best retire now, whilst there is time, to the other 
end of the tunnel." 

Chant-en-feu wiped a 
hand across his mouth. 

“I am thirsty," he said. 

“What, monseigneur, if 
they have men by the 
Gallows Elm ? " asked Jean 
Court-toujours. His voice 

j UD was very weak, for the 

Wi // blood flowed fast from his 

M y^ V/A wound to which the priest 
/ Yj 9 ih attended. 
“NY 7s, H “That we shall soon dis- 
is Yi A cover," said the marquis. 
Yi // , * Mv friend, Chant-cn-feu, 
‘aA A C. AAT EU do you volunteer to hold 
: ZZ ! || them at bay, to cover the 
retreat ?” 

“ Aye, willingly, my mar- 
quis.” 

“Good! Then, I stay 
with you; for two is com- 
pany in such a pass. My 
faith, the world is topsy- 
turvy ! You once shoed my 
horses; you now crush my 
foes.. At best, my friend, we 
die together. Jean Court- 
toujours, since you are so 
badly hurt, you must go 
back with Father Bernard 
and my son, to see if the 
way be clear to daylight by 
the road to Trémentines.”’ 

The marquis was not one 
who would have his orders 
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questioned. Though he never raised his voice, and was 
always courteous in his tones, he spoke as one having the 
right to expect immediate compliance. And yet there 
was much that he had said that was by no means to the 
liking of his comrades. There was not one of them who 
wished that monseigneur himself should remain behind 
with Chant-en-feu. As for Henri, as they retired along 
the tunnel, he drew near to his father, who led the way. | 

** I would stay with thee," he whispered. 

The marquis, in the darkness, took the boy's hand and 
pressed it. i 

** The end may be near, dear Henri," he replied. 

“The end, my father ! " 

The old man shrugged his shoulders. 
years to me?” he answered. 

“Thou art my father," Henri said. “I love thee.” 

* And I thee, my son. Such love is immortal. I have 
faith in God, in Christ. I have lived my life—rightly or 
wrongly, it is not for me to judge. At all events, I have 
carried a load of trouble, I trust, something in the manner 
of a man." 

The boy, in his turn, pressed his father's hand. 

“ But thou art brave!" he cried. 

“If courage be a virtue, Henri, I am ready now for 
Death. My hairs are white. Old age has crept upon me. 
In any case, the hour of our parting is at hand." 


* What are 


“Till then, at least," said Henri, ''let us remain 
together ! ” 

The old man shook his head. 

" But for one thing," he answered, “thy love 
and thy words might tempt me to play the 


coward.” 

" One thing ?”’ said Henri. 

“There is the family to 
think of," the marquis con- 
tinued. ‘“ That is. more to 
me just now than aught else, 
save my honour. If you 
should be fortunate enough 
to escape from this disaster, 
J would have you fly the 
country and await the time 
when these senseless troubles 
are ended. Happy, indeed, 
would I die, did I know for 
sure that the house of Savenay - 
survives me. For that reason 
] would have you safe at 
almost any cost. For myself, 
it is surely becoming I should 
breathe my last here in La 
Vendée, the land I love, 
among those good friends who 
honour and respect mo ?"' 

By then they were come to 
a narrow neck in the passage, 
where the marquis had de- 
cided to make his last stand. 
Here he took post with Chant- 
en-feu. Father Bernard and 
Henri were to hasten at once 
to the exit by the Gallows 
Elm, returning to report 
whether or no the way was 
open. 

It was quite dark. They 
had nolantern. The old man held out 
his arms. and bade his son accept his 
Jast embrace. They could hear the 
murmuring of voices in the distance, £ 
as the Blues cautiously advanced. f 

In a little while, my lord and the 
village blacksmith stood alone, the 
one with a sword, the other with a 
hammer. Henri and the priest hurried 
on their way. The bow’s cheeks were 


the mass of men that choked the passage." 
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wet with tears. At their heel Jean Court-toujours dragged 
himself, limping in the greatest pain and yet refusing 
assistance. The other two—one of whom was the spy, 
La Chau—waited in a central chamber, ready to support 
the marquis and Chant-en-feu, or to make good their 
escape. | 

Henri de Savenay was the first to reach the slab of 
stone that lay in the thickets by the Gallows Elm upon 
the road to Trémentines. Ascending the steps, the boy 
came forth into the light of the moon. So bright was 
this that, accustomed as his eyes were to the pitch- 
blackness of the tunnel, he was not at first able to sce. 
He stood blinking like an owl. 

And then he beheld around him a circle of glittering 
bayonets. And he saw a tall figure arise before him, 
which he recognised at once as that of Timardier. 

Very slowly, and without a word, Timardier raised a 
pistol and fired at point-blank range. 

The bullet pierced tbe boy's chest. He fell backward 
with a kind of sob into the arms of Father Bernard. 


“ Chant-en-feu swung his hammer, then launched it at random into 


(See page 368.) 
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HOW IHE HOUSE OR SAVENAY WAS SAVED BY THE HAMMER OF CHANT-EN-FEU. 


HE good priest, using all his 
strength, lifted the boy in his 
arms and staggered down the 
steps into the darkness of the 
tunnel. There, out of breath, 
his heart beating violently, 
he stood listening, dumb- 
founded by what had happened. 
He could hear the distant 
growling of the conflict. 

The blacksmith of Chemillé 
wielded, with the strength of 
Vulean, his destructive ham- 
mer. Havoc reigned about him. 
The Marquis de Savenay, in 
the days of his youth, had 
been famed as a past-master in 
the art of sword-play. Like 
the quick tongue of a snake, 
his sharp blade stabbed unseen 
beneath the swinging arms of 
Chant-en-feu. 

Side by side, these two now 
held at bay a whole battalion. 
They had neither respite nor 
hope of deliverance; and 

vet they gave ground not an inch. From time to time, 
the deep voice of Chant-en-feu was uplifted in a song— 
some such song as he had been wont to sing in bygone 
days, when, happy of heart, he worked at his forge and 
music rang from his anvil. 

Father Bernard laid the body of Henri upon the ground. 
He wrung his hands. He was trembling in his limbs. 
He knew not what to do. 

He looked up at the opening above him, through which 
streamed the moonshine. There was no movement there ; 
there was no sound. The Republicans did not advance. 
Timardier waited patiently above, sure of his prize— 
liko à cat at a mouse-hole. A footstep near at hand 
caused the old priest to turn in a startled manner. 

'" Who is there ?" he whispered. 

Ho passed a hand across his brow, which was cold as ice 
and wet with perspiration. 

It was the spy, La Chau, who spoke. 

'* Is the way clear ? ” 

“Wo are caught," said the priest. ‘‘Tho Blues in 
force await us by the Gallows Elm. We are doomed. 
Muy the good God have mercy on our souls ! ” 

La Chau did not speak. By reason of the opening 
above them, there was enough light to enable him to see 
tho body of Heuri de Savenay lying at full length upon 
the ground. 

" Ho is dead ?" he asked. Bending down, ho placed 
a hand upon the boy’s heart. 

"I do not know," said Father Bernard, shivering. 
“ I have feared to look." 

“ He is still alive," said La Chau, “but wounded, I 
fear, to the death." 

In a sudden burst of emotion, the priest brought both 
his hands to his face, and cried out in the voice of one 
who weeps. 

' Oh, think of monseigneur ! ” 
will break his heart !”’ 

La Chau got to his feet. 

“ Good father," he said, “thore is always something 
to do, even when the ship is sinking. Do you go in all 
haste to the marquis ; tell him of this calamity, that the 
enemy have cut off our only line of retreat. As for me, 
I carry the boy back to the central chamber, where we 
may see what can be done for him.” 

The priest pointed to the trap-door above them 

“And leave that open?” he asked. 

La Chau shrugged his shoulders. 

“What else to do?” ho cried. 


“Ye Watchman.” 
(Prom an ultra-Gothic M.S.) 


“If they choose to 


he exclaimed. ‘* This 


enter, there is nothing to prevent them. And in any 
case it were better to meet them in the tunnel, where we 
can fight back to back.” l 

Father Bernard, hurrying, came presently to the 
chamber where they had awaited tlie second Republican 
attack. Hero, in the darkness, he stumbled over thé 
body of Jean Court-toujours, who was stretched upon the 
ground. The man groaned, but very faintly. 

“I ask vour pardon, friend," said the priest. “I 
could not see you.' 

* And of thee, father, I ask nothing but thy blessing. 
Give me that, for I am about to die.’ | : 

* So are we all," said the priest. ‘‘ There is no way 
of escape. We are caught like rabbits in a snare. Detter 
we perish here, in the mother earth of La Vendée, than 
upon the guillotine ! " 

A torch was brought into the room; and there stood 
the marquis. 

Monseigneur was quite Waruiied: Not a white hair 
was out of place. He wore his blue coat with the brass 
buttons, though he had lost his Cross of St. Louis. In 
one hand he held a sword, and in the other a torch, which 
he had. taken from the lifeless fingers of him who had 
carried it,’ who had been felled by the hammer of 
Chant-en-feu. 

* Monseigneur," cried Father Bernard, * ‘all ix lost !' 

* Allis.never lost," said the marquis, quietly. “ Charis 
en-feu has driven them back again. For the second time, 
like whipped curs, they slink away.’ 

* Good father," cried Jean Court- -toujours, 
me, now! I die!” 

The priest, crossing the room, kneeled down by the 
side of the wounded man. La Chau appeared, carrying 
in his arms Henri de Savenay. The marquis said not a 
word, but his lips tightened, and his face grew pale in the 
light of the torch. | 

“ He is dead ? ” he asked. 

Father Bernard, thinking the question had been meant 
for him, rose slowly to his feet. -~ 

“ Monseigneur, he is dead. Jean Court- ‘toujours | is no 
more.’ 

** True friend of mine, rest thy soul in Paradise," said 
monseigneur. 

The marquis then turned to La Chau. There was no 
trembling in the hand that held the sword. 

“ My son ?" he asked. 

* He lives, monseigneur.” 

“Then, there is hope." 

* Monseigneur,” cried the old priest, ** Timardier himsel? 
is at the Gallows Elm, where the thickets are bristling witli 
the bayonets of the enemy !”’ 

* My faith!” said monseigneur. 

“We are trapped, my lord!” 

The old man looked at the blade of the sword he held 
in his hand. For a moment he appeared irresolute. Never 
before had he been seen to falter. That he feared death 
for himself was never to be thought of. As his next words 
proved, he now considered only the safety of his son. 

“If we are trapped and Henri dies," he murmured, 
* there is an end to the house of Savenay.” 

He went to the boy who was unconscious. Henri’s 
heart still beat, though he was bleeding from the mouth. 
Chant-en-feu swung into the room, and to him was told 
the truth. 

Father Bernard counted those that remained. 

“ We are but five," he said. 

There was silence. The marquis knelt at the side of 
Henri, who had again been lain upon the ground. The 
enemy, it appeared, had drawn off. It was La Chau who 
now held the torch. 

* Drowned, in the earth ! " he cried— for he had been a 
sailor. 

Chant-en-feu was looking.upward at the roof. 

** Monsieur,” said he to La Chau; ‘hold up the torch. ” 


‘come to 
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The roof of the vault was supported by great beams, the 
trunks of trees. Chant-en-feu saw that many of these were 
rotten. He spat upon his hands. 

He gripped his hammer, and swept it upward with all 
his mighty strength. The blow resulted in a dull, hollow 
thud like the descent of & thunderbolt. A shower of 
splintered wood and earth came tumbling to the floor. 

“ Ha ! " cried the blacksmith. ‘They that drown are 
carried to the surface! It may be yet we are not meant 
to die!” 

Standing with both feet firmly planted on the ground, 
time and again he hurled the head of his great hammer into 
the structure of the roof above them. A strong man 
desperate, knowing there was not & second to lose, he 
swung and battered, until the great veins stood forth like 
strands of whipcord upon his hairy forearms, and he was 
half-blinded by the falling earth, some of which adhered 
to the sweat upon his face. 

As he lunged to and fro, every muscle in his body, every 
ounce of his colossal weight, were utilised to the best advan- 
tage, for he had the trick of the thing as well as the strength 
of a giant. He would have smashed his way through solid 
brick and stone. Two minutes of such constant and 
thunderous hammering, and a por- 
tion of the roof gave way. And 
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* The bullet pierced the boy's chest. He fell backward into the 


arms of Father Bernard," (See page 389.) 
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there was the white moon above the branches of the 
forest trees. 

And even then escape was no simple matter. Father 
Bernard and La Chau were hoisted to the top by Chant-en- 
feu. These lent a hand to the others. With great care 
and with difficulty was Henri de Savenay lifted from the 
vault. The blacksmith himself was the last to ascend. 
He was obliged to make three attempts before he succeeded, 
since by reason of his great weight the broken, rotten beams 


‘he grasped were not able to support him. At last, however, 


they stood together beneath the trees in the Forest of 
Jallais. 

Father Bernard, La Chau, Chanten-feu, one other 
peasant, as well as monseigneur himself and Henri, who was 
wounded—these were all that remained of those who had 
held the ** Black Snake " against the battalion of Mayence. 

** Whither, monseigneur ? '" asked Chant-en-feu. 

‘“ To the hut of Faligan, the charcoal-burner," said the 
marquis. *'' He will find the means to hide us until such 
time as we can make provision for the future. Come, 
there is no time to lose! In five minutes at the most, they 
will have discovered that the birds are flown." 

It was Chant-en-fou who carried in his arms Henri de 

E. Savenay. In single file, 
4j the marquis leading, they 
passed through the 
woods. And Timardier 
—the cat at the mouse- 
hole—still waited in 
patience by the Gallows 
Elm 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ADIEUX. | 
T is midnight again— 
midnight, with a 
white mist upon the 
sea, through which 

the winter moon can 
barely penetrate. A wild 
stretch of rocky coast, 
running due north and 
southward from La Barre. 
A still and lonesome 
night. No sound to be 
heard, save the wash of 
the ocean — the deep 
breathing of the Bay of 
Biscay in à tranquil mood. 
A gentle wind blows from 
the east across the salt 
marshes of the Marais, a 
wind that stirs the reeds 
and rushes upon the banks 
of the canals, to fan the 
rugged hills upon the sea- 


board where the fog hangs 
like smoke. 
Inland are narrow, 


sunken lanes, overhung 
by trees, crossing by 
means of little, ricketv 
bridges one canal after 
another, each fringed by 
willows that stand forth 
in the darkness like tho 
teeth of a broken comb. 
It is a land that is like 
a maze. The silence is 
disturbed only by tho 
creaking wheels of a 
country cart that comes 
from a grove of poplars 
to the north of Aizenay, 
and follows a lane lead- 
ing to/the north. 
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This cart is drawn by an ass. It appears to be loaded 
with wood. One man walks in front, the ass following of 
its own accord. Another walks in the rear of the cart. 
Both are dressed as peasants. The first is Faligan, the 
charcoal-burner of the Forest of Jallais; the second is the 
Marquis de Savenay. 

The ass proceeds at a leisurely pace. Both men walk 
slowly, taking long strides. The whecls creak. No word 
is spoken. The cart ascends a hill. Faligan drops behind 
and pushes the cart, to assist the ass. 

** Monseigneur,” he says, ‘‘ we are nearly there." 

The marquis does not answer. 

Upon a crestline of the hills the sound of the waves 
comos, softly at first, to their ears. It is like the steady 
breathing of a sleeping giant, rhythmical, monstrous. 
They can see nothing, bocause of the darkness and the mist. 

“ Do you remain here, monseigneur," says Faligan. “I 
will go forward and find them ; for this is the place." 

The marquis turns his back to the sea. He 
stands upon the hilltop with folded arms, look- 
ing across a country of which nothing definite 
can be seen. It is a land that is dead, as if 
buried in eternal sleep. Nothing- 
ness. No moon, no stars, no sign 
of life. The ass crops the long 
grass that grows upon the way- 
side. My lord of Savenay looks 
his last upon La Vendée. 

After a while Faligan 
returns. The marquis is 
lost in his thoughts, for 
he does not appear to 
have heard the footsteps 
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louder than the last; and then a voice from out of 
the fog. 

“ All clear ashore ? ” 

“ All clear ! 

They can hear now the wash of the water at the bows of 
a boat. Voices are audible, if unintelligible. Then a figure, 
magnified by the fog, appears before them. 

* Monseigneur, the boat is here." 

It is the voice of La €hau. 

Father Bernard and Faligan, the charcoal-burner, seize 
the brushwood with which the cart is loaded and cast this 
to right and left. Then they lift Henri de Savenay from 
the cart and carry him over the rocks towards the boat, 
which is in shallow water, La Chau wading in to guide them. 

The marquis speaks to his stn as they carry him. 

* You are in pain, Henri ? ” 

“ No pain, my father. I have slept.” 

The marquis turns to Chant-en-feu. 

'" And so, my friend, it has come to 
this," he says. 

‘ Monseigneur, when the house burns, 
we look to those we love." 

“ I leave you, because Fate wills it,” 
says the marquis. 
"France and my’ own 
family may yet be saved. 
They tell me I may now 
do more beyond the fron- 
tiers than in La 
Vendée, where I 
leave my heart.” 

Chant-en-feu, 
the blacksmith 
of Chemillé, 
drops downupon 
a knee. 


“The great blacksmith takes the hand of the Marquis, raises it to his lips, and kisses it.” 


of the charcoal-burner. He neither turns, nor docf$ he at 
first answer when the peasant speaks to him. 

“ My marquis, I have found them." 

Monseigneur sighs and speaks as if to himself. 

“The will of God be done ! " says he. 

The cart proceeds downhill A shrill whistle sounds 


from somewhere quite near at hand, and presently a light: 


becomes visible at sea, not far away—a light shown for an 
instant. They come to a place where there are great rocks, 
all wet with the mist. Here are two men, of whom one is 
Father Bernard and the other Chant.en.feu. They are 
now quite near to the sea. The waves are almost at their 
feet 

* Where is La Chau ? " the marquis asks. 

“ Yonder, monseigneur," says Father Bernard. ‘ It 
was he wlio whistled.” 

They wait in patience. Minute succeeds minute. The 
whistle is repeated. The light shows again, Just a flash in 
the darkness, but nearer than before. 

At last the sound of oars, drawing nearer, every stroke 


“ But that is, indeed, the very truth, my marquis !”’ he 
eries. “Give those of us who yet survive your heart to 
keep, that our children’s children may speak of you in 
times to come. If these things should be written, in those 
pages will live for ever the name of monseigneur; and 
those who come after us will learn something of the love 
we bore you." ; 

The great blacksmith takes the hand of the marquis, 
raises it to his lips, and kisses it. 

* Adieu, monseigneur,” he says. 

“ Farewell, old friend. Be assured, we meet again—-if 
not in this world, in the next.” 

La Chau returns in haste. 

* Monseigneur, we are ready ! "' he declares. 

** ] come,” says the marquis. 

And presently the boat sheers off. Faligan and Chant- 
en-feu, standing side by side, listen to the sweeping of 
the oars. 

"He is safe," says,the charcoal-burner. “But La 
Vendeé is no; more; 
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“So long as he lives," answers Chant-en-feu, ‘‘ La 
Vendée also lives.” 

They are untutored, simple men. They stand for a while 
with the fog about them, listening to the wash of the sea 
that lives for ever and the sound of the oars growing fainter 
and fainter in the distance. 

And then Chant-en-feu walks slowly and with lowered 
head to the hilltop, where he seats himself upon a rock, and, 
taking from his pocket a crust of bread, he begins to eat. 

. Still seated thus, an hour later he is greeted by the first 
Signs of approaching day, visible upon the eastern skyline, 
beyond the forests of the Bocage 

Faligan has long since passed with his donkey and his 
cart. But the great blacksmith of Chemillé never moves. 
He sits motionless like a granite image, roughly graven. 
His attitude suggests the giant Atlas, who bears upon his 
shoulders the weight of all the tribulation of the world. 

Presently Chant-en-feu rises. He stretches his great, 
hairy arms. It is daylight. Wild birds of the sea are 
screaming overhead. Beyond the Island of Noirmoutiers 
is a ship under full canvas—a frigate. She is bound for the 
shores of Britain. 

* * * * * 

And so it may seem that heroism, patriotism, loyalty, 
and sacrifice may come to naught. Yet this were never so. 
There is that more precious in the world than dust of gold. 
That land is great who is the mother of her heroes. 

It is sorrow ard injustice that summon to the aid of men 
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whatsoever they may have of nobility and courage. It was 
the overwhelming tragedy of La Vendée that brought forth 
the greatest out of France. 

The storm that raged throughout those years of Terror 
and amazement flung into the light of day all that was 
cruel and pitiless and mad ; and this in turn—as there must 
be light to cast a shadow—called forth from the hearts of 
heroines and heroes, Royalist and Republican alike, the 
divine power to renounce, the strength to combat and 
to die. 

The avalanche thundered, sweeping thousands to 
destruction, until Terror itself, broken-jawed, speechless 
and bleeding, in the slim form of the fallen Robespicrre, 
was hurried amid the thunderous plaudits of the very mob 
that he had swayed to the Place de la Revolution, to the 
guillotine. 

So ends our fragment of the history of those days. 
We leave Timardier again in Paris, to weather the storm of 
Thermidor that sent the sea-green monster to the scaffold, 
to rise under the Directory as one worthy of trust, if blood- 
stained in the Terror. | 

And when peace comes again to the fair woods of the 
Bocage, Chant-en-feu may sing no longer at his forge, for 
Victory and Empire summon all men of France to arms. 

And in England lives and dies a grand old refugee, happy 
in the thought that his name survives him in the person 
of his son. 

To one and all—Adieux. 


DIVISION 
TANGLE MINOR: "There, I’ve just finished writing out my 250 of your 500 lines.” 
WANGLE MINOR: “So have I my 250, old bean. So that job's over, and thanks awiully |” 


OF LABOUR. 


E The Storm. 


By CONSTANCE MORGAN. 


ITH a wild “ Halloo " and a thunder crash, 
With the mystical glow of a lightning flash, 
With a cry, and a scream, and a maddening shout, 
With a fiendish laugh and a rollicking rout, 
He comes! He comes! And the leaves lie low, 
And the forest thrills to a wail of woe; 
While the great God, Thor, in his car of clouds 
Gathers the mist-wreaths to make the shrouds 
Of his victims; then, with a roar sweeps by 
Ovor the hilltops and up the sky, 
And we hear the grind of his chariot wheel, 
And his shout as he rallies his hounds—"' To heel!” 


Then the stream wakes up with an eddying toss, 
And becomes too swollen to leap across, 
And we bend our heads as the flints flash by, 


And we shake at the storm-fiend's hooting cry, 
While we gather the leaves that are lying low 

To weave in & wreath for the Lady Snow— 
When she touches the Earth with her finger-tips, 
When the icicles hang on the frozen lips 

Of the old bleak World, dismantled and cold, 
And the sun has bolted his gates of gold 

And fastened them tight with the flaming bars 
That shoot off sparkles to fashion the stars. 


With a wild ** Halloo” and a thunder crash, 

With an onward sweep and a downward dash, 
With a maddening shout through the leafless trees, 
With a rollicking rout on the great high seas, 
With a flashing eye and an ominous form 

He comes, he comes! "Tis the Storm, the Storm! 
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WHEN DRAKE FOUGHT THE DONS. 


An English assault on a Spanish treasure-house in the Indies. 


—— — —————— -"-————— 


Last summer, when “ Patsy ” 


failing to beat the “ record for the highest 
at Lord's," which had stood (and is still 
standing) since 1820. -You can read 


RECORD AT 
CRICKET, 


about this famous record in *'*Wisden" to-day, where itc 


mentions the honour as follows : —_- 
ad 7i RS 


T. Vigne, and F. Ladbroke) . . . 1820." 


Hendren would almost certainly have upset this, one Bi the 


most famous and oldest records in cricket, had it not been for 
Murrell (the other batsman) having 
ball So after being struck with the 
So everybody sympathised with ` 
him. . Naturally, the excitement 
amongst the spectators had gradually 
become intense as the Middlesex 
batsman drew nearer and nearer 
that 102 years’ record, hitherto un- 
beaten! They confidently expected 
to see this knocked over at last. But. 
—the fates again intervened !—it 
was not destined to be. 

One thing did puzzle most papers, 
however, and even knowing cricket- 
ing enthusiasts who read of the incident, 
viz. : ** Who was Mr. William Ward ? " 
'They hadnever heard of him elsewhere; 
they knew nothing about any more 
of his doings in (or out of) the game ; 
his name did not constantly keep 
coming up on _ cricket-grounds, like 
those of other old players— Felix, 
Nyren, Mynn, Lockyer, Caffyn, etc. 
“Who was Mr. William Ward?” 
* What was he like?" “What be- 
came of him?” “ Did he ever make 
any other notable scores besides this 
record at Lord's ? " 

I thought it might interest you 
fellows if I looked into this matter a 
bit. So not only here are some details 
about this “ Mystery Man" of the 


.Hendren made his sp'enlid. 
ecore i 277 (not out) for Middlesex, at Lord’s in a first-class 

' match, there were many laments in the 
A“ MYSTERY MAN” newspapers about his bad luck in just 


W. Ward, M.C.C. v. Norfolk (with E. H. Budd, | 


Mr. William Ward. 
(From an old photograph.) 


“Quicqu ogun pueri 
noslri [Ron tarrag libelli 22 waren — 


game, but I Fave even unearthed a portrait of him—a striking 
one, too. For it shows him sitting on his favourite chair on the 
ground itself at the Oval, in 1845, watching a match there. 

“ Mr. William Ward ” was born as far back as 1787, and died 
in 1849. He formed one of the eleven for Gentlemen v. Players 
in later days at Lord’s, and actually made over a century in the 
match there. He became a Member of Parliament, and did 
excellent work in that capacity. But his one great delight was 
cricket, and he took intense pleasure in watching it, patronising 
it, and playing it, right to the last, so far as time and health 
permitted. . 

He was a frequent attendant at big matches, both at Lord's 
and the Oval, though himself a keen Middlesex and M.C.C. man. 

It js worth mentioning, as of deep 
interest, that Mr. William Ward was 
the very man who took the chair 

at the first meeting which instituted the 

Surrey County Cricket Club, | after 

the Oval had been acquired as its 
ground. It was he, too, who purchased 
the St. John's Wood Ground from old 

Thomas Lord, the original owner, 
. in 1825, a few years after he had made 

his record score there. Probably it 
was the very remembrance of this 
feat which induced the rich and gener- 
ous sportsman to buy the ground, 
rather than see it sold and cut up for 
other purposes than cricket. 

So that it is actually Hue in great 
measure to this fine old patron 
of cricket, this ‘‘ mystery man," that 
we possess to-day those two glorious 
homes of the game—Lord’s and the 
Oval. It makes one tremble to think 
what might have happened to these, 
and so to first-class cricket itself, 
had it not been for Mr. William Ward, 


As promised some time ago, the 
third of the series of coloured plates 
dealing with curiosities of nature is 
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being presented with this month's number of the " B.O.P." line with the body and the striped breast turned towards the 
lt depicts some remarkable features of bird life at home and spectator. In this way they appeat like the adjoining reeds, and 
abroad. Writing of these examples, the escape detection. Mr. W. H. Hudson, the great naturalist, 
"FROM NATURE'S late Mr. Richard Kerr, F.G.S., says: records that he was once searching among the reeds for a yourig 
CURIOSITY * Like the toucans the Hornbills possess Bittern which he had startled, and was about to give up the 
very large bills, but much more prodigious. search when, to his amazement, he saw it so close to him that 
The bill is the most remarkable part of he could touch it; and touch it he did, without its showing any 
the bird’s structure. Its form varies in every species, it varies sign of life. The underneath side, which, owing to its colour 
even in the samo bird from youth to age, and it often varies in and lines, resembled the surrounding reeds, was always kept : 
the sexes of the same species. Some Hornbills have ridges facing the intruder as he went round the bird. As to the Dodo, 
on the top of their bills, the number of which are supposed to an old-time resident in Mauritius, this is one of the “ puzzle 
indicate the age of the bird. For this reason the Dutch used birds » of natural history. It was a gigantic fowl, unable to 
to call them * Y ear-birds.' "' The variety of these curious bills ' fly, slow of foot, and useful for food. Jt is not surprising, there- 
is well shown in the drawing in our plate. | fore, that its numbers rapidly diminished. For the story of 
The Heron, to be found in the British Isles, is, of course, & the Dodo, and the scientific conjectures as to its proper placo 
more well-known bird, but our picture of a young heron’s head in the classification of birds, I must refer you to Mr. Kerr's 
will have many points of interest for those who have not been so delightful book, ‘“ Nature's Curiosity Shop" (* B.O.P.” office, 
fortunate as to see the bird in life in its natural haunts. Owing 4, Bouverie Street, E.C. 4) This is 8 volume which every 
to its powerful bill, Professor T. Rymer Jones places the heron "B.O.P." reader, and particularly every Field Club member, 
among the Cultrirostres, a word which implies that the beak should obtain and place upon his reference shelf. It is a store- 
is shaped like the coulter of & plough—Latin culter and rostrum. house of out-of-the-way natural history information, and is 
It is & deplorable fact that the beautiful heron is gradually profuscly illustrated with coloured and black-and-white plates. 


SHOP.” 


disappearing " " x 
from this country, 
partly owing to the 


draining of 


In next month’s 
number of the 


marsh lands, partly “B.O.P.” 
to building opera- THREE wil ap- 
tions as the popula- NEW pear the 


SERIALS 9Pening 
NEXT chapters 
MONTH! of three 


tion increases and 
extends, and in a 
great measure OW- 


ing to the culpable . splendid 
destructiveness new serial stories 
of quasi-sportsmen. by popular authors. 

These are: 


Field Club mem- 
bers, and other 
‘+ B.O.P. "'-ites, will 
do all they can, I 
am sure, to pre- 
serve this British 
bird from exter- 
mination. 

Next in order in 


‘“UnpER THE 
SERPENTS FANG,” 
by J. Claverdon 
Wood—a story of 
adventure on the 
West Coast of 
Africa and in New 
Guinea (illustrated 
the plate comes the A "B.O.P." MAZE. by Stanley L. 


gtrange -looking Start at the pont marked by the arrow head left) and end at the point marked um a: x; then Wood) ; ** THE 

ahs mark with ink or le iil the course followed, and the name of a popular favourite will appear. 
Apteryx, the “ tail The solution will be given in next month's number. em prm uen 
- 9 LJ 2 


less" and “ wing- 

less’? bird of New fray Sellick, 8 
Zealand. It is practically wingless because the wings are little tale of the Kentish marshes in the old days, of smugglers and 
more than rudimentary and are completely hidden under the spies and political plots (illustrated by Arch. Webb); ‘* THE 
plumage. The native name of Kiwi has been given to the bird ‘TREASURE OF TREGUDDA, by Argyll Saxby, & story of mystery 
through the loud note uttered by the creature when the moon and adventure in Cornwall. All these serials are “ top-hole,” 
rises to light up the landscape. The Apteryx is about two you fellows will find, and I shall expect you to tell your chums 
feet in height. Its feathers are for the greater part silken and about them—especially those (are there any ?) who do not 
guite unlike those of other birds ; the Maori chiefs set great read the “ B.O.P.” regularly. Of course next month’s number, 
value upon Kiwi skins and make them into mantles for use on the May part, will include a host of other features, but the above 


gtate occasions. Two curious things m&y be noted about this will do for the present. Order it now and make sure of il 
A. L. H. 


bird : first the egg that the female lays 13 close upon five inches 
in length and weighs nearly one-fourth of the weight of the bird ; è 
secondly, when at rest, the Apteryx has an odd habit of turning Apr! l. 
ifself into a tripod, by resting the tip of its beak on the ground. HE moorland started singing of the summe? in the air; 
In this position it will stand still for a long time. The valley and the hilltop in the concert had a share; 
Of the remaining birds included in the plate, there are the And all the little rivulets went dancing to the tune. 
Roseate Spoonbill, or American Flamingo, which with hundreds Twas just an April morning Nature'd borrowed ou 
of its species lives in a colony-—large rookeries of flamingoes are 


of June. . 
found in the Bahamas ; the Green Woodpecker, with its striking "Twas hot and sweetly perfumed and ‘twas suany-golden sweet, 
crimson crown and other vivid colouring ; the Little Bittern ; 


The breezes laughed and chattered as they flew along the street. 
and the extinct Dodo, which hundreds of years 8° inhabited Andev'ry cottage garden showed a wealth of bursting flowers~ 
the island of Mauritius. In the picture of the Little Bittern 


‘Twas just an April morning shining bright with April showers. 
we have another extrao:dinary example of mimicry in Nature. And e cried, “ It’s come to stop—that bit of summer 
The r lives in the marshes ; it is not & good runner OT And someone vowed, u "Tis just a day of captious fickle pride !" 
climber, and the young birds may be seen climbing reeds and But, one and all, we quite agreed, “ Whatever folks may 88y, 


other water plants, endeavouring to conceal themselves by ‘Tis best to make the best of it: 8 lovely April day." 
adopting an upright attitude, with the beak held in & vertical LıLLIAN GARD. 
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APTERYX, OR KIWI, WITH 11S ENORMOUS EGG. NEW ZEALAND. 


DODO (DIDUS INEPTUS). 
The Dodo has been extinct for over 200 years. MAURITIUS. 


Specially Drawn by RICHARD Kerk, F.G.S. 
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GLE SUN 
CURE 


A School Story. 


By S. V. 


IEESON was a bully, and that fact was the cause of 
the whole trouble—that, and the Chinaman. Jf 
he had never pushed that Chinaman into the road 
he would But I shall finish my story 

before I have started it if I tell you that part. 

Beeson is in the Fourth, but, being one of the “ slow "' 
type, he cannot be said to be a shining light of it. We 
know now that he has many good points, but at the time 
of which I write he was considered a rotter. He was a 
superior bully. I say * superior," because he did not, for 
instance, trap kids in corners and twist their arms, and it 
was not often that you saw him thump one of the small 
fry. But if one of them irritated him in any way, he'd set 
a watch on the kid, and one day he would drop on him. 

There was young Kine, who played a joke on Beeson. 
Beeson didn't say a word at the time, and naturally Kine, 
being a healthy-minded kid, thought the fellow had taken 
the joke for what it was worth. But he hadn’t. He 
waited until he saw his chance. One day Kine was caught 
doing something he should not have done, and he got an 
impot of about five hundred lines, to be handed in sharp 
at a certain time. The kid struggled hard to get them 
finished, and at the last moment they disappeared. Beeson 
had sneaked them. Rotten trick! Of course, Kine got 
a licking for not producing the lines, the prefect thinking 
he had tried to dodge doing them. 

Success seemed to favour Beeson. He carried on his 
bullying tactics until it got really too bad. The small fry 
hated the fellow—or as near as sensible kids can hate 
anything. 

We chaps in the Fifth saw the trouble brewing, and we 
tried to warn Beeson, but he wouldn’t listen. He said he 
had set out to squash those kids, and he was going to do it. 

Then the kids formed a league to try to put a stop to it. 
The “ Bully Boys," they called themselves, but for all the 
good they did they might never have existed. The 
" Mousey Boys," Beeson called them, “cause they dive 
for their holes every time they see me coming," he explained. 

And then something happened which was to change the 
whole state of affairs. 

Benton School is on the south coast, not very far from 
Eastbourne. It stands about a mile from the sea, which 
here, at high tide, washes against the base of the cliff. A 
narrow path has been cut down the cliff-side for the use of 
our fellows, and at low tide, when there is a nice strip of 
sand showing, we often go down to bathe. 

One night there was an awful storm. The thunder and 
lightning were terrible, and even at that distance we could 
hear the roar of the sea as it tore at the shingle. All the 
kids got panicky, and even some of the seniors were a bit 
frightened. But gradually things quietened down and 
we all went to sleep. 

On the following morning we heard that a big freighter 
had been wrecked on the coast, but the crew, who, with tho 


<= a ¥ 


exception of the cap- 
tain and the first 
mate, were all 
Chinese, were hauled up the cliff- 
face on ropes by the coastguards. 
They were all taken to Pebblewick 

—the nearest town—until a new ship could be found for 
them, or they could be taken back home. The freighter, 
broken up, is still lying tight up against the cliff-base, and 
at high tide our fellows use it as a monster diving-board. 

But I am getting away from my story again. 

On the same day as the wreck occurred Beeson, who had 
obtained permission to go into Pebblewick to see about a 
fishing-rod, met one of the Chinese sailors on the way back. 
I don't think Beeson had ever seen a live Chinaman before, 
because he stopped and stared like any yokel. 

The Chinaman touched his little black cap. 

** Please, you tellee me way to Pebblee-week ? ” he asked. 

What happened after that will never be rightly known, 
but young Jenkins—one of Beeson's victims—says he is 
sure Beeson scowled at the man and walked on. 

The Chinaman, evidently thinking that Beeson hadn't 
gnderstood his request, trotted along behind, repeating 
what he had said. Suddenly Beeson, who is a nasty- 
tempered bounder, turned round and gave the little man 
a shove that sent him sprawling into the road. 

When Jenkins came up the Chinaman was dusting 
himself, and glaring after Beeson’s retreating figure. 

“ Hurt, old top ? " asked Jenk. 

The little man shook his head. 

“ Him velly bad boy,” he muttered, watching the corner 
round which Beeson had disappeared. 

" He is," agreed Jenkins, warmly. ‘‘ He's a cotter.” 

The Chinaman nodded.  ' You tellee me way to 
l'ebblee-week ? ” he asked. 

"Sure thing," said Jenk. *''Hound that corner, and 
keep straight on. You'll bump your nose against it before 
you know you are there." 

The Chinaman, thanking him, hurried away, but Jenkins 
remained standing in the road. His brow was knitted in 
what his Bully Boy colleagues would have called “a 
frightful frown." 

Jenkins was captain of the Bully Boys. He was—and 
is—a nice kid, fair-haired, with twinkling blue eyes, but 
with a bit more cheek than is good for one of his age. 

As he stood in the road, he suddenly banged his right 
fist into his left palm, and yelped : 

"ve got it!” 

Then he set off full pelt for the school, nover stopping 
running until he was safely ensconced with the Bully Boys 
in the Common Room. 

Two days later Beeson received a note,- It was slipped 
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under his door one night just betore he came in from prep. 
He picked it up, read it, and turned as white as a sheet. 
On the strip of paper was written : 


“The penalty for insulting a brother of the Cobra 
tong is death. Prepare !” 


Now, that is enough to make anyone feel a bit queer, but 
to Beeson, who is possessed of a vivid imagination, it 
presented all sorts of horrors. He stared round his room 
for about a minute as though he expected to find a crowd 
of Chinese sailors hidden there. His eyes were wide with 
fear. 

He read the paper again, and slowly he regained his 
normal poise. 

“That must be it,” he muttered. ‘ One of the Bully Boys 
must have seen me push that Chinaman over and is trying 
to put me in a funk.”’ 

He examined the paper again closely, but he could not 
recognise anyone’s handwriting. 

** But—suppose it isn't one of those kids," he pondered, 
and his face went white again. He got so feverish and dizzy 
with the thought of it that he could not stop in the room. 
He strolled out into the quad., and then down to the gates. 
Here he stopped to examine the note again. 

"It must be those kids," he muttered. “Even a 
powerful Chinese ‘ tong ’ would never dare to harm a fellow 
in England. It must be. . . ." But he could not remember 
having noticed one of *' those kids " about when he pushed 
the Chinaman over. 

* But suppose it is the Chinese," he went on, and a cold 
perspiration broke out on his forehead. . 

At that moment half-a-dozen cloaked figures sprang out 
of the bushes on to Beeson. ` 

So worked-up had he become with his imaginings that 
he let out a frightful yell and tried to run. But before he 
had taken a couple of steps the six figures had jumped on 
him. He just caught sight of a medley of yellow faces, 
almond-eyes, and flying pigtails before a sack was slipped 
over his head. A hand was pressed over his mouth, he was 
lifted bodily, and carried away into the bushes. 

By this time fear had got such a grip of Beeson that he 
kicked and struggled desperately. He knew now that the 
note was not from the Bully Boys—that the terrible 
Chinese Secret Society had him in its clutches. Perhaps 
they would stick a knife into him—and one of “‘ those 
kids " would find his body on the Downs, covered in gore. 
Or perhaps they intended to put him in a sack and drowr® 
him. Then, if the Chinese tipped his body out, when it 
was found everyone would think it was an accident. He 
yelled with funk, and tried to break loose, but his silent 
captors hung on to him. - 

After a walk lasting hours, so it seemed, it began to grow 
colder, and he could hear the ''pat-pat" of the men’s 
sandals on the floor of what appeared to be a stone passage. 

Then the group stopped; Beeson was lowered to the 
ground, and tied so securely that he could not move an inch. 
It seemed to be raining, for the air was full of moisture, 
und little drops were falling on his hands. 

Suddenly the sack was whipped from his head and he 
stared dazedly around. He was in a cavern. The walls 
glistened with moisture, and a fine spray of water from 
above fell on his prostrate body. Immediately he recog- 
nised the place, and again he let out a yell of funk. 

The six men, showing dimly in tho light of a torch held 
by one of them, stood round. They were short of stature, 
dressed in long robes, with little black hats on their heads. 
A pigtail showed over the shoulder of each. 

The man with the torch stepped forward and roused 
Beeson, none too gently, with his toe. 

" You," he said, “ have insult a blother of the Cobla 
tong, and you die. This place ho is a petrifying well. He 
turn you to stone velly quickly. When your fliends came, 
vou are a piece of rock, They not know what you are, 
und they leave you.” 

Beeson shuddered. 

The Chinaman tickled him up again with his shoe. 
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“ The water he come down spot by spot," he went on in 
a gruesome voice. ‘Slowly he turn you to stone—you 
feel it growing on you—vou are in a rock tomb—— ” : 

'* Oh !” moaned Beeson. 

The men turned to go, but at the opening to the passage 
the fellow with the torch turned back and said, in a 
sepulchral tone: *'Remember Niobe." Then he went 
out of sight, and the cavern was plunged into darkness. 

* Remember Niobe!" The words chased each other 
through Beeson's mind, and, for a moment, he forgot his 
fear. “Niobe? Who was Niobe?" He had heard the 
name somewhere. ‘‘ Niobe ?”’ Suddenly he recalled his 
last lesson in literature. The master had mentioned 
Niobe, whom the gods had turned into stone. 

Then all his fears returned. What would happen to 
him ? He lay beneath the fine spray of petrifying water 
in one of the wells that come from the hills. "Things left 
under this spray are quickly turned to stone. He remem- 
bered the last well he had visited. 'There had been 
umbrellas, handbags, birds’-nests and numerous other 
things, including a skull, all being eaten away or encrusted 
with stone. 

Would the water turn him to stone ? He had visions of 
fine layers of it forming on his body, covering his mouth 
and nostrils and eyes, stopping his breathing . . . He 
wondered if they would exhibit him in the British Museum 
as a "stone man.". He almost screamed at the thought 
of it. 

The water had almost soaked through his clothes. 
was ice-cold. 

He knew there was one well in the hills so highly charged 
with petrifving salts as to petrify things in quite a short 
time. He wondered if this was the one—and shivered in 
his fright. 

He tried to twist himself over so that he could see his 
body. There was something glistening on his coat. Was 
it only moisture—or was it stone, already forming ? 

At this moment a heavy spot of water dropped on to his 
nose. He yelped with fright, and tremblingly awaited the 
next drop. He counted thirty-two before it fell, and then 
it came so unexpectedly that again he yelped. He began 
counting again. He would expect it at thirty-two. It fell 
at twenty-nine. The next time he counted on past thirty- 
two. Would it never drop? He remembered reading 
about Chinese tortures in which spots of water fell on a 
man's head ; and it wasn't the spots that hurt so much— 
it was the waiting for them. The man had gone mad. The 
spot of water hit Beeson when he had reached thirty-seven, 
and it seemed like a thunder-bolt. He tried to roll away 
from it, but he could not move. 

Presently he began to shout for help. It must be nearly 
morning. The masters and boys would be out searching 
for him, he thought. Suppose they never found him! 
Would they think of looking in the caves ? 

He licked his lips to feel if the stone had begun to form. 
No! Yes! His lips seemed hard and rough. He would 
not be able to breathe much longer. Then fear took hold 
of him again, and he shouted until he was hoarse. 

The spot of water hit him on the nose again, and he 
jumped so hard that he banged his head on the floor. 

By keeping his mouth wide open, he managed to catch 
a few drops, and, his tongue loosened once more, he 


It 


shouted again. 


His heart leaped convulxively as he caught the sound of 
a faint answering shout. Then he yelled until he was blue 
in the face. The big drop of water, missing his nose, 
dropped down his throat. He choked into silence. There 
came the sound of hurrying feet, of heavy breathing, and a 
match was struck. 

Beeson saw young Jenkins staring down at him in 
surprise. 

* Oh, Jenkins, Jenkins," Beeson spluttered, ‘‘ loose me 
quick. I’m turning to stone!” 

“Why, what's all this ? " said Jenkins, gazing on the 
prostrate Beeson. He took a candle-end from his pocket, 
lit it, set it on the floor. and deliberatelyrsat down. 
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* Jenkins," moaned Beeson, “don’t you see? Great 
Scott, man! I might turn to stone while you're watching 
me. Cut these ropes.’ 

“I don’t see why I should," mused Jenkins. “ You 
know, you aro a rotter, Beeson. You have often bullied 
me, and it is some little satisfaction to me to return the 
compliment.” 

“Oh!” groaned Beeson. 

“You remember," went on Jenkins, unmoved, *''tho 
time tho maths. master lost his favourite ruler, and found 


it in my desk ? ” 
I may 


" Yes, yes. I'm sorry, but cut these ropes. 
turn to ^ 

“ And you remember Kine's impot 7” 

** Yes, but 


“So you admit that ? "' 

* Yes—only loosen these cords.” 

“Tm afraid I can’t do that, Beeson, unless 

" Jenkins," howled 
Beeson in desperation, 

' you don’t realise. How 
would you like to be 
turned to stone ? ” 

"Oh, I should lovo 
it," said Jenk, grinning. 
* But I was going to say. 
I can't release you unless 
] get & definite promise’ 
that you wil stop all 
bullying.' 

“ Yes, I promise—only 
hurry and cut ii 

“ All right.” 

Quite leisurely Jenkins 
cut the ropes. Beeson 
struggled to an upright 
position, and hopped 
around, groaning with 
stiffness. 

“ Now, tell me how it 
happened," said Jenkins. 

"Why, a whopping 
crowd of Chinese sailors 
jumped on me, and tied 
me up, and Y 

“What for ?" 

Bceoson, stopped, 
ashamed. Then he said : 

“Two days ago I 
shoved a Chinaman into 
the road, and his ‘ tong’ 
— secret society, you 
know-—were having their 
revenge on me. Put mo 
in that petrifying well 
to be turned to stone." 

He shuddered. 

They hurried on until 
they came to, the school.. 

"What’s the time ? " Beeson asked. 

Jenkins looked at his watch. | *' Five minutes to ten," ho 
rcplied. 

" What ! " said Beeson aghast. 
that place half-an-hour. 
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“Then, I was only in 
I thought it was a whole night. 
Thank goodness, I'm out of it, anyway. I shall have a 
frightful cold; but that is a thousand times better than 
being turned to stone. Jenkins. old man ji 

“ Leave that out,” said Jenkins curtly, and walkèd away. 

He went direct to the Common Room, and for the three 
minutes or so that remained before bedtime he held his 
listeners spellbound. 

“ It worked like a charm," he said, and the Bully Boys 
roared. ''He babbled about hordes of Chinamen, and 
pigtails, and little round hats. And he explained to me 
what a ‘tong’ was. Just fancy those bits of rope and those 
blackened flower-pots " 


* He caught sight of a medley of yellow faces, xlniond eve ani flying pigtails.” 
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“That’s tho only thing I have to complain of," said, 
Billington. “t You always have to be so beastly realistic, 
Jenk. He rubbed his head reflectively. ‘* The blighter 
swiped out and nearly jammed mine over my ears. It was 


. hard, and it hurt, I can tell you.’ 


“ And he talked about flowing robes,’ " Jenkins went. on, 
unheeding. ‘Just see what imagination can do. Those 
dressing-gowns . . . Oh, my sides!" And he rolled 
about, roaring with laughter. 

E Remember Niobe," said Jones in a sepulchral voice, 
and Jenkins went off into another fit of laughter. 

In the inorning it was all round the school that the kids 
had played a gorgeous joke on Becson. Beeson himself 


firmly contended that it was not ' those kids ; " but when 
it was pointed out to him that the Chinese, rescued from 
the freighter, had left the town two days before, he changed 
his mind. 


But it was soon obvious that his 
spirit had been broken. He had 
no heart left for bullying. He'd 
had a terrible experience—accord- . 
ing to his version—and he had 
developed a ten-horse- 
power cold in his head. 

“If id was dose 
kids," he told tho 
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school at large, ‘‘ they ought to be bunished. I might hab 
been turned to stone. Another hour, and I should nod 
hab been able to breathe. I shall inform the Head, and 
ged them all a licking." 


But he never did this. He knew he would get. little help 
from the Head. because it was his bullying that had started 
it; and, though the juniors had certainly gone quite far 
enough, Beeson had only got what he deserved. But the 
real reason why he kept silent was because of the receipt 
king. It 


Was written in scientific language, and read : 


** It is interesting to note that nothing living can bo 
petrified. Stone will only grow on plants and animals 
that aro dead." 


But Boeson never bullied again. 
achieved their purpose. 


The Bully Boys had 
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A Water-cycle Attachment. 


And How to Make it. 


By S. H. DAWE. 
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THE WATER ATTACHMENT FIXED, 
ON THE CYCLE 


T various intervals the water-cycle crope up, only after 

a short life to sink back again into oblivion. Possibly 

this is because no ideal water-cycle has yet been 
produced, and as there seems very little possibility 

of & commercial future for it, no manufacturer has boomed 
those that have been invented. Some years ago I saw a water- 
cycle being experimented with on the Thames, which could 
be driven on the road as well as inthe water, thegreatest objection, 
as far as one could see, was that when used as a water-cycle 
the rider's feet had to be in the water while working the pedals. 

Miss Zetta Hills, of Channel water-cycle fame, has exhibited 
a water-cycle on the Thames, but unfortunately I was not able 
to see it. I have been told that it is rather cumbersome, and 
cannot be ridden on the road with the water attachment fixed. 

If this is so, it cannot be of much practical use to anyone 
not living near the river or the sea. 

Some years ago I made an attachment that could be fitted 
to a cycle, the machine being ridden on the road and straight into 
the water without dismounting, the rider not getting wet. This 
brought the.cyclist living, say, ten or fifteen miles distant on an 
equality with the man living and owning a boat on the banks 
of the river. With this attachment I once remember riding 
from Padstow, in Cornwall, to Wadebridge by road, and return- 
ing down the River Camel by water, without dismounting, 
except for hills, a dis. 
tance of about fifteen 
miles. Thecontrivance 
was simple to make 
and quite inexpensive. 

Procure two pieces 
of ġ in. timber (a good 
deal will do), 4 ft. 6 in. 
long and 6 in. wide, and 
join them together by 
four 1 in. square bat. 
tens as indicated by 
the dotted lines in 
Fig. 1, and then pro- 
ceed to cut it into 
shape and to the dimensions as shown in the same diagram. 
These battens should come j in. from the top, or straight 
portion of the board. A 12-in. plank can be used if procur- 
able, instead of the two 6-in. planks. 

Get a plank of the same wood, 4 ft. 6 in. long and 104 in. 
wide, curving the ends as in Fig. 2. Screw on the left-hand 
portion two 1 in. square battens to correspond, and to be exactly 
in position with those on Fig. l. Make two partitions as A. 
and B., Fig. 2 and Fig. 4., the top of each to be 11$ in. across 
with a depth of 10} in., A having a radius of 14 in. and B a radius 
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of 15in. Note that B. is 6 in. wide at the bottom, while A 
tapers to a point. Fix these partitions at the right-hand side 
of the two battens, screwing them through both the board and 
the battens, taking care that these joins, and all other 
joins in the wood, are well whiteleaded and watertight. 
Galvanised or brass screws should be used throughout. 

Cut another board the shape and size of the right-hand 
portion of Fig. 2 from the curved portion to partition B, 
except that it should be 28 in. long instead of 29 in. and 
curved accordingly. Fix a batten down the right-hand side 
' of partition B (see dotted line) 6 in. from the back, and 

screw the end of the 28 in. board, which we will call the 

centre board, on to the partition and against the batten. 

This will bring the curved portion of the centre board one 

inch shorter than the curved portion of the back board, 

and 6 in. distant. Connect the two curved portions with a 

l in. strip let flush into each board at the top and in front 

(see E, Fig. 2). The bottom of the boards should also be 
connected with three strips let in flush with the boards. 
The ends are shown F, Fig. 2. 

Make two more partitions, C and D, 5} in. at the top; the 
easiest way being to take a pattern from the curved part of 
partition A. Screw these in their places on the centre board, 
with battens, as you did the others. Carry a thin strip 1j in. 
from the curved ends, crossing each partition and letting it in 
flush where it touches, which will be at the two ends, the centre 
board and the four partitions. This is the rib. 

Take the plank Fig. 1 and lay it on top of Fig. 2, and the 
battens on Fig. 1 should come up tight with the top of the par- 
titions on Fig. 2. Screw them through as you did the others, 
and also the edges of the two planks all round, being certain 
that the edges fit tightly and are well whiteleaded. This is the 
skeleton of the right pontoon which goes on the right-hand side 
of the machine. You will notice that there is a space in the 
top board not covered ; this is where the pedals work and it may 
be called the pedal well. The dimensions I have given allow 
l in. front and rear for my foot to work on the pedals in the well, 
but the maker is advised to see that there is sufficient clearance 
for his own foot, and he should also check, and alter, if necessary, 
the dimensions I have given, to suit his own cycle. 

Now comes the covering of the pontoon which is done with 
canvas. A heavy canvas is not necessary, a closely woven 
thin covering being all that is required. Start from the keel 
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THIS DIAGRAM SHOWS THE UPPER PART OF THE PLANK 


and work upwards, fixing the fabric on with copper tacks about 
half an inch apart, tacking it firmly and tightly over the partitions, 
and see that every part that the canvas touches has a coat of 
white paint, pulling the canvas over it tightly and tacking it 
while wet. When it is fixed half-way up, get your hand in 
and give the whole covering a coat of good white paint inside. 
Carry the canvas across the top of the pontoon and over the 
join of the two planks at the back; also firmly tacking it round 
the edge of the well. The canvas need not be fixed to the ribs. 
Before fixing the covering go over the framework with glass 
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paper and see that all corners are rounded off. A hole should 
be bored in the top board over each compartment, and 
& cork inserted, so that any water that gets in can be 
easily let out. A hole must also be made in one of the strips at 
the bottom of the well, and a cork fitted for the same purpose. 
Two coats of paint will finish the pontoon and make the canvas 
waterproof. The idea of the pontoon will now be scen ; it has 
five watertight compartments, so that if one is punctured there 
are still four more on that side to assist in keeping the machine 
afloat—not counting the well. 

Make another pontoon exactly like this except that it should 
be reversed, so that when they arelaid side by sidethe two wells 
are together. One is the left and one is the right-hand pontoon. 


To fix the pontoons to the cycle lay one on each side of the 
machine so that the pedals will move freely in the well, and 
then mark the back board where the axle of the crank touchea, 
and cut out a half-round piece to fit the axle, as shown G, Fig. 2. 
Mark also the part of the woodwork that touches the end of the 
rear wheel axle. Make out of sheet brass or other suitable 
z+ ^ta], a fitting as A, Fig. 3, and screw it.at the largest part on to 
the side of the pontoon where it was marked for the rear axle. 
The other end of the fitting (with the hole) will go on the axle end 
after removing the nut, and will raise the rear end of the 
pontoon from the ground. 

Make a fitting as B, Fig. 3, which will go over the crossbar 
and carry a rod down to the front of the pontoon. Another 
rod held by a similar fitting will come down from the seat-pillar 
to the rear of the pontoon. "These rods, which must be rigid 
and strong, should be screwed to the top board of the pontoons. 
The same is done with the other pontoon, the two rods from the 
front being held by the same fitting at thetop which is tightened 
by a bolt and nut. The two rods in the rear are also held in 
the one rear fitting. The two pontoons are connected in the 
front and rear by brass rods. l 
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rear, as was clone in the rear pontoons. 


SECTION OF WELL SHOWING 
SMALL PARTITION ON CORD 
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To disconnect the pontoons from the cycle unscrew the nuts, 
leaving the fittings B on the machine and tho rods and the 
fittings A on the pontoons. 

The forward: pontoons are made similar to the rear ones, 
except that there is no well required. Get a board 2 ft. 3 in. 
long and 101 in. wide for the back board and two pieces 6 in. 
wide for the top (one 12 in. plank is better if procurable). Join 
the two pieces, curve the ends as in Fig. 2, and make a partition 
which should be screwed on in the middle with battens. The 
top of the partition should be 114 in. wide, 103 in. deep, tapered 
to a point, and have a radius of about 13 in. A rib of thin wood 


should be added, and the whole covered with canvas and painted 
as in the rear pontoons. 


They are attached to the ends of the 


front wheel axle, as was done in the rear, by a fitting A, and two 
rods carried down from the handle-bars on to the front and the 
rear of each pontoon, where they are screwed on. 

Two B fittings are required, each one holding the two rods 
from a pontoon. The two pontoons are joined together front and 
The movement of the 
handle-bars moves the front wheel as in cycling, carries the pon- 
toons with it, and so steers the craft. See that there is at least 
l in. clearance between the ends of the rear and front pontoons. 

We now come to the motive power. Turn a solid wooden 
wheel about 2 in. wide and 5 in. in diameter and fix it on to a 
hard wood axle. "This is intended to be turned by the revolving 
of the rear wheel of the cycle, and should, therefore, be fitted 
tightly against the tyre. Make a fitting C, Fig. 3, either in 
wood or metal, and screw it on to the inside of the left pontoon, 
and a fitting as D on the right. Slip the axles of the driving- 
wheel into the hole and slot of these fittings so that the wheel 
bears against the tyre, and when thecycle is pedalled it revolves 
to the rear. 

Make the paddle-wheels of wood as E, Fig. 3 ; it is 5 in. in 
diameter, and the centre which bears on the driving wheel is 
2 in. wide, leaving 
about 3 in. each 
side of the paddles. 
The paddle blades, 
of which there are 
four each side, are 
2 in. wide by 3 
in. long, and are 


D screwed on to the 


WOODEN ORIVING 
WHEEL 


wood by brass 
screws. Fit it tight 
against the driving- 
wheel with fittings 
C and D. Now, 
when the cycle 
wheel is turned 
forward, the driv- 
ing-wheel will re- 
volve to the rear, 
which in turn will 
revolve tlie paddles 
forward, and so 
pive the forward 
motion to the 
craft. 
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The exact position of the paddle-wheel should be decided 
upon after the machine has been tested in the water. If it is 
a heavy machine, and carries a weighty rider, naturally the 
paddle-wheel should be fixed & little higher than otherwise, 
as all the blades should not be submerged. 

The centre of the paddle where it bears on the driving-wheel 
should be covered with thin 
leather or rubber (a piece of 
old tyre will do), as two wooden 
wheels do not run well together 114° 
when wet. 2 i 

This craft will run on land as 
easily as on water, but naturally 
with the driving-wheel bearing 
on the tyre, it is harder work ; O 
so it was my custom when 
riding a considerable distance 
on the road, to unship this 
wheel, and place it in slots a 
little higher up, where it did 
not touch the tyre. When 
within measurable distance of PARTITION A 
the river I could replace it and go straight away into the 
water without dismounting. 

It is advisable to test the machine in shallow water before 
using it to see that it is not top-heavy. If so, the pontoons 
should be raised a little, and small keels put on the bottoms. 
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- When finished and the pontoons fixed, let the machine lay 
over on either side, and where the canvas touches the ground, 
screw on outside, over the two centre partitions, a small strip 
of wood which will save the canvas rubbing on the ground 
when the machine leans over. If the canvas is torn in any 
place, cut out the portion between the partition where the 
puncture is and tack in another 
piece. I have found a 3 in. 
 cunvas bulwark round the well 

an advantage. 

It is obvious that if you wish 
to have a cycle for land and 
water, the wheels must be more 
or less submerged in the water. 
when it becomes a water-cycle. 
This seems a disadvantage, 
but is not as much so as one 

4g. would imagine, as I find very 

little or no water penetrates 

eo to the inner tube, if the tyres 

i are pumped hard. When fitting 

PARTITION B ihe pontoons, the machine need 

not be dismantled in any way; the bell and lamp are useful 

on the river, and the rear brake will stop or lessen the speed 
of the cycle. i 

The water attachment can be fixed on in eight minutes, and 

taken off in five. 


We 
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The Old Buffers’ Match. 


(At Our Preparatory.) 


Oval and Lords be blowed ! 
Give me the ground with the hedge close round 
And a sixer into the road ! 
A team of youngsters in spotless trews ; 
Eleven determined men 
Back into flannels and cricket-shoes, 
And chasing a ball again ! 
* * * 


Our restless sons in a circle sit 
And cheer the star of their team 
As he asks for “‘ centre ” and digs a pit. 
Then a father, broad in the beam 
And stiff in the shoulder, takes the ball 
And runs with a stilted stride ; 
Bowls; and a couple of umpires call 
In delirious rapture—‘' Wide / 


Hi should the summit of bliss be found— 


Stoutly the School's crack batsman stands 
And deals with the sly attack, 

Cutting a slow one to Cover’s hands, X a 
Squealing ** Go back !—Go back ! ” 

When the stroke is stopped by the sudden ben: 
Of an unexpected Hobbs. 

Then '* Over !" is called by the imp at the end, 
And a parson goes on with lobs. 


What roars of laughter fill the air 
When a long-hop lures a welt, 
And Short Leg, dreaming of Stock and Share, 
Accepts it smack in the belt! 


Then the laughter is lost in cheering gay, 
And a small boy stands on his head, 
When a soft half-volley is put away. 
To the roof of the garden shed. 


You can hear the noise for a country mile 
As the school piles on the runs, 
The very best of the fathers’ guile 
Is pap to their skilful sons, 
And a left-hand loose full-pitcher sped 
Is a gift to a small Tom-Thumb, 
Who bangs it over the bowler's head 
And squeaks to his partner—'' Come ! ” 


Long On is an eminent engineer, 
But fat and lacking in pace: 
Ile and the ball to the boundary veer 
In a close and doubtful race. 
Then a whisper comes to gladden his heart 
From a shy little one-term lad, 
IIulf-shamed to be playing a traitor's part.— 
* Hurry up, and you'll save it, Dad!” 


But the boldest innings that ever was played 
Must coine to an end at last, 

Though it only be by the pitch's aid 
That a sneaking ball gets past. 

The fathers are vaiuly trying to hold 
Short catches by comrades sent, 

And the bowler is telling the way that he bowled 
In the year he played for Kent, 

* * * 


And the moral is this: That a man’s success 
In the grandest game on earth 
Is always dependent, more or less, 
On the matter of age and girth. 
And if our ambition still should lean 
To bowling and bagging runs, 
It is better to play on the village green 
Than to tackle our ten-year sons. 


W. H. O. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


EMERY'S WORK. 


T was stark night, with no sign of the sunset left, 
when we turned. off from the road to the trackway 
that led to the house of the five gables. We kept 
to the side of the track, I remember, that the horses’ 

hoofs might make.no noise on the soft grass, for we knew 
not what we should find or what we might have to face 
in the house. Away back from where the paving of the 
yard began we left the horses, and Harry and I went 
up to the side doorthat I knew ; while Michael went round 
to the front, to make entry, should there be any sign of 
trouble, through that door by which Dorothy had entered 
when she came to the house. Thus, if we two came 
on any sort of attack, Michael would be able to take our 
assailants in rear, and so aid us. 

We saw no light nor sign of life. Harry stood back 
in the shadows of the yard while I knocked on the door, 
` and, after some time of waiting, a light glimmered through 
crevices, and in the end the door was opened by the old 
woman whom I had seen there in that other adventure 
of mine with Emery and his fellows. She threw wide 
the door when the candlelight fell on my face, and Harry 
ceme forward as I beckoned. We two entered, and, 
before questioning, I went through to the front and let 
Michael in with us. 

" Now," I said to the old lady, 
has he come here this day ? ” 

The old woman led us into the room in which I had 
first been trapped, and set down her candle. ‘‘ There 
have been evil doings here this day," she told us. “‘ First 


“what of Mr. Trafford— 
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road, 


‘asked. 


clearest light of any you have. 
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By -E. CHARLES VIVIAN, 
Author of * Aztec Gold,” ete 
(Illustrated by GORDON Browne, R.I.) 


there came three men, and then a fourth, who rode oft 
again when they had written something among them. 
This was in the morning hours, and my husband and I 
were watched, so that we could do nothing. Then that 
one rode off, and the others waited. It was about an hour 
of sunset when Mr. Trafford came, and they seized him, 
and took him away." 

* Where ? " Michael asked. 

The old dame shook her head. *''Nay," she said, “I 
know not. We saw them go down the path toward the 
but where they went we do not know. And thev 
had been gone but a iittie whilo when we heard two shots, 
and after that nothing." 

Michael looked at us two, and the candle showed grev 
fear in his face. ‘‘ What can we do, in the night ?" he 
“They may have gone a hundred ways.” 

Harry turned to tho old lady. ‘‘ Have other horsemen 
come this way, these past few days ?" he asked. 

She shook her head, woncderingly, as if not understanding 
why he should ask such a question. 

* Get, us lanterns,” he bade, ‘‘lanterns that show the 
By following up hcof. 
marks we may find which w ay they have set out, and any- 
thing is better than inaction.’ 

There was sound senso in it, for to sit thr ough the night 
and wait for dawn would have maddened us, all three, 
I think. The old lady returned with her husband, each 
of them carrying a lantern. These we lighted, and though 
they were but little aid to such light as the moon might 
give we had the sense of doing our best, We fetched our 
horses up to the stables, and put them within, while wo 
should search with the lanterns on foot, to sce if we might 
find which way these men had turned on the road when 
they left the trackway. 

We picked up their fcotsteps away off from the paved 
vard, and found that thoy led down straight to the track- 
way, and beyond where we had tied our horses. Then 
we came on a flurry of hocfs trampling, down under tho 
shade of some trees; there was clear showing that horses 
had been left thero, and beyond were the marks that 
showed how they had come and gone. Peering, and holding 
both lanterns close together to get as much light as we might, 
we followed these out-going marks down toward the road, 
and came again to a place where they seemed to stop, as 
if in indecision. One had turned his horse as if to go back to 
the house, and two more had faced cross-wise to the track, 
and all the while there went beside the hoof;marks he 
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tracks of booted feet. This we read as Trafford walking, 
bound and led, in all probability, bv theso men. 

At this place of pause other boot tracks showed—we 
traced it out as one reads the pages of a book, but slowly, 
&s if the book had been badly written. We saw how this 
one had come beside the other who walked, and the two 
went off to the open grass-land beyond the trackway, so 
that all traces of who had trodden there were lost. We 
came back to the hoof-marks, and followed them down 
toward the road. There was another place where the horses 
seemed to have been reined in, and here came one set of 
boot-tracks to join in with the horsemen, ceasing where 
ho had mounted to ride on. Thence was clear showing 
down to tne road, and here two turned west toward the 
Carlisle way, and one went cross-country, southward. 

“That one," Michael said, ‘is heading for the south- 
going road, and he knows this country. By the way he 
has taken, he wil] strike the road a mile or so down." 

“But what of Trafford ?" I asked. 

"I fear——"' Michael said, and paused. “Let us 
go back and search," he ended after some thought. 

So we made our way back up the lane that led to the 
house, coming to where two had gone, on foot, away froin 
the horses and out to the open grass-land that sloped up 
from the lane. Here we paused. 

* Let us spread out and search, 
have left him bound out here —— 

We called out many times, but no answer came back. 
I had in mind the old woman telling how she had heard 
two shots, and feared, as I knew that Michael feared, that 
no answer could come. We set out to search, dividing 
up the ground ; 'twas open land of close-cropped grass, 
and here and there a furze bush standing out. The moon 
rode high in the sky, then, and though we kept the lanterns, 
Harry carrying one and I one, we did not use them, out 
there in the open, for if any man should either lie or sit, 
the moonlight would show him there. 

We made a.couple of casts, searching in the shadows of 
the furze bushes ; it was ghostly work, for we feared what 
we might find, and thus dreaded every shadow. And it 
came to me to realise our fears, for of a sudden I held my 
lantern close to one who lav face downward in the shadow 
of & furze clump, and called out, so that the others camo 
to me. We turned him over, and Trafford's face looked 
up at us, with the jaw dropped and a stare in the eyes. 
The lantern light showed us two bullet holes in his breast. 

Michael knelt beside the body. ''Master," he said, 
whisperingly, ‘ would God that I might have died for you ! ” 

Uncovered we stood, half-stunned for the minute, for 
both Harry and I had come to love the man little less than 
did Michael himself. It was Harry who first voiced our 
thought. 

* Sce," he said, “they bound his hands, though the 
bonds are broken now. ’Twas murder, naught else. In 
fair fight one takes the fortune of war, but this is matter 
for vengoance—plain murder, and nothing more.” 

** Let us get him back to the house," Michael advised. 

So with some toil, for he was no light weight, we lifted 
the body and bore it back to the house, where the old 
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woman, opening to our knock, shrieked when she saw our 


burden. We took that burden into the room that I knew, 
and laid it down on a couch there. 

* Mistress," I asked hor, ‘‘ these men—who were they ? ” 

“There was but one that I knew,” she answered, trem- 
blingly. “It was that one who had you prisoned in the 
cellar, days gone.”’ 

“ Emery," I said, thinking aloud. ** And Emery, when 
the murder had been done, went southward alone, while 
the othor two went off at nis bidding, he being finished with 
them for the time.” 

“But why ?". Harry asked. '* Why is all this done ? ” 

Michael looked at him. ** They have found that he was 
the brain of a thing more dangerous to their cause than 
Cope’s army,” he said, “and so they set to remove the brain, 
stopping not at murder to accomplish it." 
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I thought of Dorothy, waiting in York, and my heart 
ached. 

“I am for setting out after this Emery, that he may 
do no more mischief,” I said. ** In such a chase time counts.” 

Michael nodded. ‘‘ We have yet to convey him back 
to York," he said, looking at Trafford’s body as it lay 
on the couch. 

“ This other errand is of no small importance, as a matter 
of justice," I said. *' Do you two go back into York, and 
I will join you when I can tell you that this man Emery 
is dead.” 

Michael nodded an assent, and I took Harry aside. 


* Tell Mistress Trafford that I will know no rest till this 


thing is ended," I said. *'I would that I had been the one 
to take your errand, but this of finding Emery, and making 
sure that he does not escape just punishment for his crime, 
falls to me.’ 

Michael broke in on us. 

“I have a mind to take a hand," ho said, “and that 
the more since it is in the interests of the service. Do vou, 
Master England, go on the track of the single rider, as you 
suggest, and I will follow on the tracks of the other two, 
lest in finding the one you should miss the murderer— 
though of that I have little fear. Yet it were well that all 
three should be traced down, if possible.” 

‘Then,’ said Harry, ‘I go in to York alone ?” 

Michael nodded. ‘‘ One must go in to York," said he. 

Harry shook his head slowly from side to side, and I 
saw that he misliked the er.and. 
for wonder, for it was a sad task that he had before him. 

“I would that I might exchange with either of you," 
he said. 

“Yet,” said Michael, “for this that you do there is just 
as much need as for our two missions.” 

We said no more—the night was far gone, and it was 
urgent that we should set out while the trail was hot aud 
fresh. The old woman of the house got us food and packed 
it, and we filled our saddle-bags— we two who had the chase 
before us. While we were preparing Harry led out Feet 
of Light, and with a hand-grip to cach of us, was gone 
to bear his news to York, and bring back conveyance for 
Trafford's body. 

Last, before we two went out, we turned back to the room 
where we had placed Trafford on the couch. I stood for 
a minute looking down upon him, and saw something 
grand in the set of the dead face—always had Trafford 
beon a man worth looking on, and now there was the majesty 
of death to mark his face. Michael knelt by the body of 
his dead chief for an instant, and grasped the cold hand, 
and I saw his lips movingin prayer. Istood by, and thought 
of the girl in York, who had been so proud of her father, 
and now waited. . 

Thus, when Michael — I, too, knelt and grasped 
Trafford's hand, and the chill of it struck like a reminder 
of the evil deed that had been wrought out in the open 
land by that ill house of the five gables, but & few hours 
before. 

“ Ride you never so fast, Emory," I said, '* punishment 
shall ride faster. No shelter shall house you from it, no 
hand stay it, while I live to accomplish it.” 

Michael looked across at mo. ‘* Well said, Master 
England," said he. ‘‘If this is the colour of their war. 
then they are to be hunted as men hunt rats, and not as 
men war against mon.” 

There was a faint lightening ef dawn in the window 
space, then, and we two went out, knowing that we had 
looked on Trafford’s face for the last time. I grieved 
for the loss of a friend, and ever iny thought. went back 
to Dorothy, waiting, and even hoping yet, when cause 
for hope had passed. 

So we mounted, and rode down the trackway from that 
house of fate, to the road. There Michael struek west ward, 
waving mo a farewell, and I took to the trail of the hoof- 
marks that would lead me to the southward-goimng road 
for which the lone horseman had set out. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE PURSUIT. 


southward, there is much that I cannot tell, 

much that I cannot now recall easily, for ere 

the end came my eyes were: red and sore from 
desire for sleep, and I had passed many plaees of which 
even the names are not in mv memory. I know that that 
first day I rode on down to the road, and there made inquiry 
from such as I passed, but at first without avail. I asked 
aftor a big, hectoring man who rode a great bay horse, 
but for some long time I came on none who had seen him, 
until down bv Pontefract à coachman coming northward 
with & great ‘lumbering vehiele, gave me news of such a 
man, “riding with bent head" toward Retford. The 
man had passed him some five miles down the road, said 
he, and he described the bay horse, of which he had taken 
special note, so that I knew myself on the track of the man 
I sought. Till then, I had feared that he had branched 
off to some other road. 

There was in my mind 
no question of the issue ; 
I had no fear in thus 
facing’ Emery alone, nor 
any thought of danger to 
myself—all I desired was 
to come up with him, and, 
since I had so much gained 
on him in the night's 
riding, it seemed to mo 
that he had no fear of 
pursuit, nor thought of 
hastening away from tho 
‘scene of his vile crime. 
Save for such halts as mv 
horse needed, I rode on 
until nightfall, and by thet 
timo my persistent in- 
quirics told me that ho 
had stopped at Retford. 
There I found the inn at 
which he had stopped, and 
found that he had lcft the | 
bay horse, that had been 
his brother’s, and had 
taken on another that was 
waiting his coming. By 
this I knew that he 
followed a set route, and 
did not ride by chance. 

I guessed that ho made 
for London, on some 
Jacobite errand or other, 
and so made up mv mind 

to follow the road thither, 
but inquiring all the way 
lest he should branch off 
in any direction, away 
from the main route. 
And, since my own horse was past more work for the timo, 
I left him at the inn where Emery had changed, and by 
dint of guineas to the ostler and some others rode out 
in the dawn hour on the great bay, which by that time 
was thoroughly rested and ready to take to the road again. 
What tale I told at the inn to enable me to make the 
change is not now in my mind, save that I informed them 
that it was most urgent I should come up with Emery 
before the day was out. That I knew him, and knew 
whence he had come, helped me to make the exchange, 
and it counted for not a little that I left behind a horse 
which looked nearly as fine as did the one I took on witb 
me. 

That day's journeying brought me to Melton Mowbray, 
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eaten there, and then gone on. 


and still Emery had left a broad trail for me to follow. -1 


` had learned at the inn that he rode a black with one whito 


fetlock, and by naming this horse, and describing the 
man as I remembered him, I found many to give me news 
of him out of those who used the road. I gathered that I 
was overtaking him, slowly, but not less surely, by the 
beginning of the afternoon; and stil he held straight 
course for Melton Mowbray, where I stayed-to eat and 
for some little rest, learning tbat he, too, had rested and 
He had been gone but 
two hours when I set myself down, for food and a brief 
doze that passed as one minute for me. 

I felt no need for great haste, but a certainty thet in 


* The old woman led us into the room, and set down her candle. ‘ There have been 
evil doings here this day,’ she told us." 


(See page 403.) 


the end I should come at him. I rode out from Melton 
Mowbray into a cold, sleeting rain, but did not heed it— 
ever before me was Dorothy Trafford’s face, and thought of 
that which we had left lying on the couch in the house of 
the five gables. By nightfall I was well beyond the bounds 
of Melton Mowbray toward the south and there came at 
rae out of the rain a rider, at which I held up my hand to 
question him, seeing that he wore uniform, and somewhat 
questioning in my mind who this might be, in uniform 
and away from Cope’s army. 

He halted, and it was Ensign Hackett, he of the first 
chase from the farm at Angles. 

“A wet night, Master England," said he, courteously. 
“ Can I aid you in any way ?” 
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“You can, mayhap," said I, and told him the manner 
of man I sought. 

“Such a one passed me, on the road to Kettering,”’ 
said he. ‘‘ You ride as if your errand were urgent.” 

* Urgent it is," I told him, ‘so that our engagement — 
of which you may have memory—must wait." 

He looked at mo gravely. “Twas made before Pres- 
tonpans," said he, " and now every man is needed. When 
all this trouble is over——”’ 

I held out a band to him at that. “I would that we 
both forgot it," said I. “We serve a like end, cach in 
our own way. Should ever you come to Sonsett again, 
when these troubles are finished, there sball be a chair 
for you by the fire.” 

At that he laughed, and grasped my hand right heartily. 
“I had rather find you on that errand than on another," 
he said, “ and now all good luck to you on this quest of the 
big cav alier, whoever he may be." 

We went our ways, and from that day to this time T 
have not seen him again. Chance-sent, he passed, and 
that slight feud was closed. 

But, for this other feud, I rode into the darkening night, 
coming to Kettering to hammer up an innkeeper at near 
on midnight, and find shelter for myself and for the bay. 
"[was no use going beyond the town until I had ascertained 
if Emery had kept on Londonward, or if he had turned off, 
and the hour was such as to make inquiry impossible. 
Thore was nothing for it but to wait for the day, and thus 
I slept until dawn's showing, when I ate, and went out to 
find what news I might. 

In that little town I made many casts without success, 
and it seemed that my man had vanished off the face of 
the earth, until I found an ancient rustic with a billhook, 
who called to mind how such a one had passed him, going 
down as if toward Hitchin, late the night before. He rode 
a black horse with a white fetlock, and both horse and 
man looked wearied, mine ancient told me. 

With that news I went back to the inn, bade them 
saddle the bay, and paid my score. Soon I was out on 
the road toward Hitchin, guessing that Emery would not 
be far ahead, since he had surely not ridden through the 
night ; both he and the black horse had looked so wearied 
at that night’s beginning. As for me, I was freshened by 
tho half-night's rest, and willing 
to go on until the bay should 
fail me, if there were need, but I 
had a thought that this day 
would see the end of my pursuit. 

Yet I rode easily, sparing the 
horse as much as might be, not 
knowing if, at sight of me, 
Emery would take to his heels— 
or to his horse’s heels—rather 
than stay to face the conse- 
quences of his evil deed. And 
I knew that, if 1 kept from 
worrying the bay with over- 
riding, it would serve me in any 
chase short of such a one us 
would have come of riding down 
Harry on Feet of Light; for 
any average horse and rider it 
was more than a match, and 
Emery rode heavily on any 
horse, while I was lightweight 
on this great beast. Lest there 
should be a sharp chase at the 
end, I spared pushing the bay 
to the utmost. 

Thus, steadily, I rode through 
the sodden day; all trace of 
the summer weather had gone, 
and here, in the southern Mid- 
lands, it gloomed like & winter 
landscape, though as yet the 


leaves had not finished falling. edens 
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Up hill and down, with the wet driving at me from a rising 
south-west wind, I rode, halting for a little space at noon, 
and then on again, knowing my quarry was not far off. 

I came to a long, open stretch, where it seemed that the 
lands lay high; the road kept to the crost of a ridge, and 
far off and faint ahead I saw a solitary rider, one of many 
that I had caught and passed in these days of pursuit. 
There was but the speck of him moving at the outset, for 
the driving rain dulled sight, setting greyly over toward 
the skyline when I would have seen clearly. Soon, with 
the steady pounding of the bay on the muddy road, the 
man before me showed up clear, and within half an hour 
of my first sighting him I knew that it was a black horse 
that he rode. Yet even then I would not hasten, but let the 
bay go on as steadily as time and as surely as fate, knowing 
that, if this were Emery, the end of the day would see the 
task -accomplished—and again I seemed to see Dorothy 
standing on the step of the house at York, as if waiting 
her father's return. 

Nearer yet, and there showed a great splash of mud on 


the quarter of the black. So far, I had not thought how 


] should come at Emery, should this prove to be my man, 
for this service had taught me to trust chance and wit 
more than preparation. But now I reflected that pistols 
were useless ; no priming would hold an hour in such rain 
as this, and in that respect Trafford's murderer and I—-for 
I had no doubt that Emery was responsible for the foul 
deed— were in equal case. There remained swords, and 
I got a grip on my hilt and made certain that it was loose 
in its scabbard, the while I rode in on him. . 

He had some fiftv vards of me, then, and he rode with 
head down, bent. By the set of the figure and the size of 
him I knew it for Emery, and felt à sense of wakening to 
full vigour, for all the weariness of the long chase. He was 
mine, to punish and make end of; and then I would go back 
to say that this last quest was ended, and to quit the service 
Trafford had so wisely headed until this man, in cold blood, 
shot him down on the Yorkshire upland. 

Was I right, or wrong ? At this later day, and with the 
coolness of reflection that comes with greater age, I question 
sometimes if it were really for me to take upon myself 
thistask. Yet the times were stark, the shadow of rebellion 
lay over all the country, and had I let Emery escape thon 
there is no telling if he had ever 
been brought to justice. You 
may say that it was not for me, 
this quest of vengeance, but had 
I not taken it in hand, or had 
not Michael taken it in hand if 
I hàd failed in it, who should 
assure that this crime would 
ever be known, or that any 
would take steps to bring to 
justice the man who wrought 
it ? I question, heie at the end 
of things, and there is no 
answer either way. I know that, 
right or wrong, I rode, not at 
that time troubling for anything 
but to come up with Emery, 
and make an end. 

I know not if we were far 
from Hitchin, or near ; the 
landscape was empty of human 
presence save for our two selves, 
and we rode southward, I ever 
drawing in on Emery, who 
looked not round to see if any 
followed, but sat humped and 
still on the black, of which I saw 
the one white fetlock, muddied 
to a dirty brown, lifting as the 
horse stepped. I had the bay 
going easily, and felt in the ripple 
of his stride enough of strength 
and staying power left to outpace 
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- “I held my lantern close to one who lay face downward in the shadow of a furze clump, and called 
out, so that the others came to me.” (See page 404.) 


two such horses as that Emery rode, and in myself I felt 
the strength of & right cause against one who had done 
& foul deed. Thus was there no question of the end, for 
me. 

The way lay high, I say, along a sort of hog-back of road, 
and ever I drew in; until the rider before me sensed or 
heard tho hoof-beats of one who followed, and swung himself 
about in his saddle to see what this might be. I was then 
but a score yards behind him, and as he turned, I called : 

" Halt, and give account !” 

“Ha!” he called back to me. 
plough-boy, from York ? ” 

He had half-reined in, and by that Hie I was close 
enough for easy speech. “Justice for a murder i in which 
you were concerned,” I said. : 

“Justice ?" he questioned, and I noted that he made 
no denial to my charge. “And was not my brother murdered 
-by your foul gang ? ” 

" No," I said, right readily, “he met his death at a 
fair chance, and was not shot in cold blood with bound 
hands." 

'* So," said Emery, carelessly, ‘‘ then, you know me 

There followed on the words a crashing report, and the 
whistle of a bullet past my ear. I felt the wind of it like 
a searing breath. By some chance he had kept dry prim- 
ing, and but for the sureness that had made him careless 
of aim, at such close quarters, I had gone down to speak 
no more with him or any other man. Then, seeing he had 
missed, he jabbed the black with his spurs, and was away 
from me and from the sword that I had out and ready, 
for I knew that neither of the pistols I carried could be 
trusted, and it was no little wonder to me that his had 
not missed fire. " 

I saw that he, too, had his sword drawn, and gave the 
bay a touch of the spur, at which it bounded forward in 


“What seek you, 


‘get down ?" 


pursuit—so lightly, that I might have ridden but & mile 
since last setting out, rather than half a day. Before I 
could come up with Emery, he had turned and was ready 
for me; he made a savage thrust that I parried in some 
fashion, and in turn I thrust at him, but he had reined 
out of reach, and I could not come at him again for the 
minute. 

“Get down and defend yourself, you coward and mur- 
derer," I called, “for you go no farther along this road !" 

In the matter of mounted work, I had tho better of 
him, and he knew it; there was so much of strength left 
in the bay that he could not escape me, no matter 
what trick he might try, and in making him sucb an offer 
I gave him advantage, after à fashion. I might have 
ridden him down with the greater weight of the bay, 
yet I gave him this chance to an even combat, little as 
he deserved any chance. For now, from his answer to 


thecharge I had made, I was certain that he and no other had 


shot down Trafford. 
But he raged at me as was the way of such a one. 
down ?"' he yelled. 


“ Get 
"And will you, you clod, tell me to 


He strung out a list of curses that a Flanders man might 


'have envied, rammed his spurs into the black's flanks, and 


strove to drive the horse straight on at the bay, making 
thrusts as vicious as ineffectual ht me, as if to show what 
he would do. But the black would not go forward, and 
Emery brought the flat of the blade down between its 
ears, at which the poor brute flung up its head with a snort. 
Emery, lacing its sides with his spurs, strove to force it 
toward me, jagging on the bit in cruel fashion, till suddenly 
the horse reared up and hung balancing for some few seconds, 
then crashed over backward and pinued its rider down. 

. The horse scrambled up and stood for a little space 
as if dazed; then it leaped aside and made off, leavii: 
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Emery lying still where he had fallen. I dismounted and 
bent over him. I saw how there lay down beside him 
the fragments of his broken sword blade, shattered in the 
fall; his sword hand, still grasping the hilt of the broken 
weapon, was up against his head, and the three or four 
inches of blade that had remained unbroken had been 
driven through, by the temple, into his brain. 

Thus, not by my hand, but by the will of God, that used 
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his own rage against him,'this Emery died, and John 
Trafford was avenge:l. l 

- For a second or two I looked down at him as he lay, 
and then I turned and mounted the great bay horse that 
had been his brother's. I turned about and rode back, 
setting my face toward York, leaving tho dead murderer 
lying there in the rain, for such as chose to bury as they 
would. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


RETURN, 


HAT night I slept at Ket- 
tering, soundly enough, and 
with scarce & thought for 
what I had left lying out 
in the rain, back on the 
Hitchin road. That quest 
was ended, and 'twas not in 
me, young as I was then, to 
take much count of things 
past, save when they were 
closer concern of mine than 
was this dead man. 

Wakening in the dawning, 
I lay and thought of what 
should come next; there was no more Trafford, so there 
could be no more of Trafford’s sorvice. That the service 
would go on under some other I had little doubt, but it 
was little to my liking to continue in it, now that what I 
should have called the personal interest had gone out. 
And, as to finding fresh quests, I had little heart for it ; 
this killing of men was a thing foreign to my way of living, 
which had been in the quiet of Sonsett and its ways until 
I set out, rageful at my careful uncle, that May morning 
which seemed now so long ago. I had a thought of what 
Sonsett must look like in the summer months that I had 
missed there; I had even a thought for my dear father's 
gold-mounted stick which Tom Parker would keep for 
me—the old ways and doings came back to me in a wave 
of recollection. 

And then I recalled one who had stood on the step of 
tho house in York, whose parting words to ine had been : 
** All good be with you till you, too, come back." Within 
the hour I had the great bay brought round, and was on 
my way northward again. 

I pushed on throughout that day; my own hcrse I 
left on that journey, not desiring to take a led borse all 
the way back to York, and reckoning that, since his owner 
could never come back to claim him, I had the right of the 
exchange. The people of the inn would in time find them- 
selves a horse to the good, and I had one that I liked better 
than any I had ever seen. So on, not forcing a great pace, 
but eating miles until York gates showed before me, and 
beside thom still & wastrel-looking youth, with feathers 
in his dripping hair; the service still went on, I saw, 
` despite Trafford's end. 

I came to the house whence I had set out, and that man- 
servant who had first admitted me let me in, and saw 
that the bay—my horse, now, I counted it—was stabled. 
I went within to the room where I had been used to seeing 


Dorothy. 


Dorothy, and she rose before me, black-robed, tearless, 


quiet, to give me a hand and look a question. 

" He is dead," I told her, ''dead of his own rage and 
folly." And, as briefly as might be, I told her of the 
pursuit and its end. 

I learned in time—for she spoke but haltingly and in 
little sentences, being not yet over the shock of the news 
that Harry had brought—that Trafford had been buried 
the day befo-», and that Michael, for the time, had taken 
control of the servico. 

‘A loyal man," she told me, “and he has a mind that 
Ishould remain as nominal head of the work, seeing that my 


father trusted me in all things, and I knew little less than 
he.” 


“And will vou?” I asked. 

She shook her head, and I saw the tears gather in her 
eyes. “‘It is nothing to me, now that he is gone," she 
said. “I am for London, and for forgetting these dava 
as soon as in&y be. I feared, always, lest some ill should 
come to—to him, and in the end my fears wore justified." 

‘“ Yet," I told her, “ho wrought a great work before 
he died, one that many a soldier might envy him. You 
may be proud of him——” 

She laid a hand on mine—“‘ He is dead, and I shall see 
him no more," she said. *''That is all that counts for 
‘me now, though in time I may come to see the side of which 
you speak. - Yet there is comfort in what you say." And 
she smiled at me—-the first smile I had seen in her eyes 
that day. 

* And Michael ?" I asked, “where is he ? 

* You may see him, when you will," she told me, 

I went to him a little later, and found him in the room 
in which Trafford had been used to work. He greet«d 
me heartily, and heard my story of Emery’s end, nodding 
approval as I told. 

“ I guessed him safe in your hands," he said. *'' Never 
8 youngster shaped to our service as you have shaped, ar d 
I trust to work with you fcr many years in what Jol.n 
Traftord began." 

But I shook my head. '*Nay," I said, ‘‘ there was 
but one reason for my taking this service, and I think that 
reason oxists no more." 

Michael looked past me, as if he would look through the 
walls to the room I had left, and to Dorothy Traftord. 

* Ave," Isaid, ‘‘she will make end and leave it, and I— 
my interest began when you brought me a letter from her, 
and with her it ends." 

“ Youth," Michael mused aloud. 
and as joyous to know. 
Master England." 

“There will be times when I shall miss vou," I told 
him. “But you have vet to tell me how you fared with 
the two whom vou set out to trace down from the house 
of the five gables.” 

“They lie ir Carlisle jail," he answered. “I mado 
sure of them with pepper bags at a wayside hostelry, and 
took them in. Questioned separately, they agreed in 
saving that it was Emery who took Trafford away and 
roturned without him—it was Emery who shot Trafford, 
past all doubt. Yet for this, and for certain other things, 
thev will hang, as is their right. I have lodged all the 
evidence against them, and shall appear at their trial.” 

But, as it chanced, there was no need of this, and these 
two were hanged but two days before Charles Edward 
laid siege to Carlisle, when he came southward on the 
march that even threatened London. 

“And Harry ?" I asked again. 

“ Harry is out on a little errand for me," Michael said, 
smiling. ''I hope to have him back here this night." 

And, before the night was much older, Harry was back 
with us. Michael stuck at his desk for awhile, but Har: y 
and Dorothy and I sat in the other room, talking little, 
but content with each other as old friends might le. 
Harry, I gathered, was content to keep to this servie 
for a time. 

“I would see this rebellion through," he said, ‘‘ ard 
after--well, there is no telling, There are many roads in 


** Uncertain as spring, 
Yet I shall miss you in the service, 
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England." And he looked at me with the shadow of a 


smile. 

* By the time the rebellion is ended, I shall be back at 
Sonsett," I told him. ‘ There is ever a place for you 
there, but if you take to the road again I will yet drag you 
bound, into Derby, and hand you over.” 

He laughed, and at the sound of it Dorothy smiled— 
which I was glad to see. We talked thus, he and I, more 
to divert her thoughts and cheer her than for any sober 
reason in what we might say. 

“I wil wager Feet of Light against the guineas you 
stole from me that the chance would never come your 
way, Master England," Harry said. ‘‘I have yet a friend 


in nearly every tavern along the roads of that part, and four 
hoofs that you might ever see from behind, for all your 
riding the bay and others like him." 

“And the barn at Angles to sleep in," I told him. 


" He grasped my hand 
athe erred ihi ca 


“There is better accommodation for you at Sonsett—keep 
off the roads, Harry." 

“ Well,” he said, ‘‘ there is the service, yet awhile, and 
I might find a place i in the army of Flanders, aftor."' 

" And you?” I questioned Dorothy. “ You will not 
stay here ?"' 

She shook her head. ‘‘I am for London," she told me, 
"^ to give up all of this work. Michael, or whoever may be 
appointed, may take it, and I would cease to hold even 
interest in it, now." 

‘ Once," I said, ''I set out to escort you to London. 
May I complete the task, this time ?”’ 

But she shook her head. ‘‘Save for Michael, and 
Anderson, who comes to-morrow to go with me, I would 
go alone," she said. “Not that I would not value your 
coming, but——”’ 


t heartily. ‘I had rather find you 
» he said." (See page 406.) 
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I could not understand, and waited. 

"I came—with my father, on this journey," she ex- 
plained, ‘“‘ and for the return I would have none near me— 
not even Michael and Anderson, if it might be. But if 
you wish it, I would have you come to me there, after 
not too long an interval. This must not be the end, for 
us two." 

* No," I said, ''it must not bo the end.” 

We spent another day together, while Harry went out 
on yet another quest for Michael, bidding me good-bye as 
he s&t on Feet of Light. 

* Brother in arms," he said, 'I owe you much. As 
soon as duty lets me, I shall come to your Sonsett and 
claim a plate and a glass, that I may owe you more. We 
may yet ride together again, you and I." 

And with & wave of his hat he went, & gallant, joyous 
figure in the late autumn morning, and in York I saw him 
no more. 

Ata little after dawn cf 
the next day I bade 
Dorothy good-bye. The 
bay was waiting tc take 
me out on the western 
road when she, with 
Michael and Anderson and 
a little train of servants 
and others whom Trafford 
had brought with him, set 
out on their way to Lon- 
don and greator safety 
than could be fcund here 
in the north. From tlo 
rumours that came in of 
‘the Pretender’s intentions 
to march southward, I 
was glad that she should 
leave this district over 
which he might soon pass. 

"In a month, or less 
than a month, I shall 
come to seek you," I told 
her, ‘‘ if——”’ 

* My friend," she said, 
bending down to me, “let 


there be no ‘if’ in your 
reckoning, for there is 
ever & welcome for you." 

* That," I said, ‘‘ was 
what I wished to hear. 
May the month scon 
pass." 


With a last hand-clasp 
she turned her horse to 
the road, and on the way 
she turned to wave to me, 
who stood by the bay 
inti] the little cavalcado 
had passed from sight. 
Then I, too, mounted, and 
set out for Sonsett, turn- 
ing my back—as I thought-—on adventure. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
UNCLE HENRY. 

CAME to Sonsett a little before sunset of a clear 
day, and rode first to the forge, where Tom Parker 
greeted me with a yell that made his father drop 
his hammer on his toe and, at the pain, use language 

not fit for young Tom's ears. Then Tom dropped the pair 
of pincers that he held and ran out to me. 

* We had begun to think you dead, Master Arthur," 
he said, looking up at me with a grin, ‘‘ but I kept the stick 
safe—it was in the barn." 

I looked down at him and across &t his father. . Little 
and strange this old life seemed, now that had @: 
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* There followed on the words a crashing report, and the whistle of a bullet past my ear." 


back to it, end I wondered how my cereful uncle would 
take th's return. : 

‘It is good to see you all again," I ssid, “but what 
of the doings at the Hall—how is my uncle ? ” 

“They ssy he is not over well," Tom answered. ''* Ho 
wes riding the old pony &bout his farms a week agone, 
but since then he has not been out—some say he is abed.” 

At thet I turned away.  * I will go and seo," I said. 

"he bay took mo up to the Hall, where jaws dropped 
at- tho sight of me, as if a ghost hed appeared. I went 
within, and on inquiry found that Uncle Henry was, as 


Tom had:said; abed, and at that I sent up word of my . 


arrival, to get a messago that he wished my presencc. 
Thereupon I went up to his room, to find him lying in his 
cat bed, with some sheets of paper on the coverlet. 

id Glad to soe you, Arthur, glad to see you," he greeted 
mo.: “I em trapped here by a doctor, and the place will 
go to rack unless you como to pull it together.” 

Ard he held out a hand to me and smiled as if our words 
o^ the day of my leaving the place had not been. As for 
no, such a welcome took the wind out of my sails. 

'* HE have here a letter—it reached me but two days ago— 
from an old friend of mine, John Trafford,” said my 
uncle. ‘I wonder if you can guess its psa 52” 

“ Mayhap," I answered, ‘‘since I was une of the last 
to seo John Trafford alive.” 

Uncle Henry raised himself on his pillows "* You 
mean ?" he asked. 

'" He was murdered," I answered, and told of Emery's 
deod, and of how I had run down Emery to his end. 

Uncle Henry nodded at the tale, gravely. *''So," he 
said, ‘‘and he died in harness. He was my good friend, 
and in little ways I was of service to hin—I kept him 
informed of such little happenings as might affect his 
work in this district.” 


(Se- page 407.) 


“You?” I exclaimed. 

Ho smiled. *''It is a far-reaching service, with agents 
evervwhore, and not all riding tho roads as it seems you 
have done," he said. ‘' Yet I gather from this letter that 
vou have done good wok. and of this I am not unmindful. 
Now tel] me-— mean you to go out on this work again ? "' 

" Nav," I answered, ''its interest has gone, for me, 
else had I not been back here now." . 

‘That,’ said my uncle, ‘‘is as I would have had you 
speak. For,since your going, I have thought things over. 
I am no longer a young man, and it is not so easy for me 
to eontrol this place for vou as it used to be. It seems 
that in these months you have won your spura and made 
a man of yourself —I have had other letters than this 
concerning you. Now I would have you come and take 
your place as master of Sonsett, keeping me a chair by 
the fire for the winter, if you will, but taking your own 


. place now that you have proved yourself fit, ànd no more 


a fool of a boy, as you wcre six months agano.” 

There was a sting in the tail of his offer, but perhaps it 
was justified: I had flung out from Sonsett in such & rago 
as a small boy might have shown, neglecting to see that 
his care had been for my estate, and his very ways that 
irked me had been in my own interest: So I took a grip 
of his hand and looked down at him as he lay. 

“ For all you have done, I owe you more than can bo 
repaid," I said, ''and if it is your will, I vill take my 
father's place as master cf Sonsott. But. 

'" Well?’ he questioned at last, as I paused. 

“If you are recovered, in about a month's time," I 
said, ''I would that you take control again for a fort- 
night or so. There is a journey to London that I have 
promised to make——”’ . 

He permitted himself a laugh. 

** Good luck go with you on that journey,’ 


> he said. 


THE END. 
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Notes for the Coin and Curio Collector, the Amateur Bench-worker 


THE “BOY’S OWN” COIN 
CORNER. 


XVIII.—BRITISH COLONIES AND 
POSSESSIONS (Continued). 


Some of our readers have visited the 
Channel Islands and it is probable they 
may have come across the local currency 
which was at one time used exclusively 
in the Islands. The two principal islands, 
Jersey and Guernsey, shared the honours 
of separate coins, and both had their own 
ways of defining values, which seemed to 
have been influenced somewhat by their 
proximity to France where the Islanders 
traded. The smaller islands accepted 
either of the currencies, and none of them 
appear to have been averse to English 
silver and gold. 

The copper of Jersey, issued first in 
1841, was denominated one-thirteenth, 
one twenty-sixth and one thirty-second of 
a shilling, and these practically passed as, 
and coincided with, our penny, halfpenny 
and farthing; on the obverse is the bust 


of Queon Victoria and the usual legend, 


on the reverse the arms of the States 
of Jersey. Later, there was an issue 
of bronze of the same values ; but a 
change was made in 1887, when the 
nominal value of the coins was alter- 
ed to coincide with our shilling, which 
in bronze is divided into twelve (not 
thirteen) pennies. 

Collectors of postage stamps know 
of the interest attached to the soli- 
tary set of three stamps representing 
the postalissues for the Ionian Islands 
during the time they remained in 
our possession after the introduction 
of a separate postal system for the 
islands. Coin collectors in a similar 
manner find pleasure in securing the 
pieces of money struck during the 
period, dating in copper from 1819 
and in silver from 1834, until the 
islands were ceded to Greece. The 
values of these coins were reckoned 
in oboli, based on the copper obulus 
of the earliest issue, the copper 
being of the respective values of one, 
two and a half, five and ten oboli. 


Fig. 1 
Fig. 2. Victoria. Bronze 1/12th shilling. 


and Model-maker, etc. 


The type of all the pieces is identical and 
extremely simple, being the Greek name 
of the Islands (as on the stamps) and in 
the centre of the field the winged lion of 
St. Mark; on the reverse is Britannia, 
seated, holding a trident. 

Specially designed bronze coins for use 
in Cyprus were first issued in 1878, the 
values being in piastres; these are, of 
course, quite modern, and of no special 
interest. 

Some of our readers may have come 
across the tiny copper coins, very like 
our own currency, having no place name 
upon them, of the value of *' one third of 
a farthing."- These were struck for use 
in Malta where there seems to be a need 
for a small value coin. Issues of this 
piece were first made in the reign of 
George IV; fresh issues taking place in 
subsequent reigns. 

Those boys who are familiar with the 
history of the way in which many of the 
foundations of the British Empire have 
been laid will know that the first start at 


a WA. > 


(top) George IV. Copper 1/59th dollar. 


opening up vast tracts of new land, and 
taking over settlements presided over by 
native rulers, has frequently been by trad. 
ing companies. Commerce has paved the 
way in many parts of the Empire. We 
have a remarkable modern example in the 
foundation of Rhodesia by 'Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, a pioneer and empire builder, 
whose name has been perpetuated. In a 
similar way the East India Company 
many years ago laid the foundation of 
our vast Indian Empire; and as far back 
as 1791 the Sierra Leone Company 
established trade in that part of Africa. 
They coined silver dollars and sub-divi- 
sions in cents and some copper coins, tho 
larger size being called a penny, and the 
smaller a cent. On the obverse the name 
is written in large type. The symbolical 
meaning of the reverse, on which is a 
black and a white hand, clasped, is 
interesting. 

The two illustrations given here are 
obverses and reverses of copper coins 
similar in size and buying value to our 
copper and bronze pennies of con- 
temporary dates. Fig. lis a beau- 
tiful piece intended for use in our 
West Indian colonies just one hun- 
dred years ago. On the obverse 
j| of this now rare piece is a laureated 
‘<f bust of George IV., this coin being of 
the nominal value of one-fiftieth 
of a dollar. The other, Fig. 2, is 
& coin in bronze already described 
as being struck in the reign of 
Queen Victoria for use in the 
States of Jersey. 
: FRED. W. BURGESS. 
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‘\ AN ELECTRIC BELL AND 
La HOW TO MAKE IT. 
d By K. F. KER. 
l lo jJ Parts required: | v 
af KES 4-oz. reel of No. 23 silk- or 


cotton-covered wire. | 
] pair of terminals. . 
A gong. 
Two.smal| pieces of platinum 
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Part of a clock spring. 

2 large ljin. nuts and bolts, 2 brass 
lin. nuts and bolts, 1 l in. brass 
Screw. 

A piece of iron, 1} in. long, } in. wide, 
iin. thick. 

A piece of iron, 41 in. long, 4 in. wide, 
iin. thick. 

2 or 3 screws and scrap brass and iron. 

Wood for base and box. 

Stain and varnish. 

ARRANGING PARTS. 

First, the base must be cut. 
of wood 7in. long, 4in. wide and jin. 
thick is required. This must be shaped 
as shown in Fig. 3. Take the two 
bolts and place in the kitchen fire over- 


night. When this is done, file their 
heads off, leaving about jin. for the 
nut, make ‘two stout bobbins to fit 


tightly on to the re- 

maining l in. on each 

bolt. At each end of 

the bobbin fit a cir- 

cular piece of wood, 

] in. in diameter and 

as thin as possible 

—shown in Figs. l 

and 2. The circle on 

o Rigt. the head end of the 
screw myst be flush with the iron core. 
To wind the coils, leave 6in. of wire, 
commencing at the left and working to 


the right. Wind till the wire is up to 
the top of the wooden sides. Wind 
each coil in the same way; leave 


about 6 in. at each end. To bend the 
4! in. iron into shape, follow mcasure- 
ments given in Fig. 3. Drill two holes 
“for the bolts to go into, along the 3 in. 
eide, about 11 in. apart. Next, on the ] in. 
side, drill two holes, one below the other. 
The holes must bo largo enough to take 
the jin. bolts. About 2in. of clock 
spring will be enough, and at one end 
drill two holes in the same position as 
the ones on the Jin. side. At the other 
end of the spring solder one of the small 
pieces of platinum. Take tho brass 
screw, filo the end off, drill a small hole 
in the filed end, and solder the platinum 
piece, in. At one end of the liin. 
iron, drill a hole to take the piece of 
‘stout wire. Solder the wire into this 
hole, and also solder the spring on to 
the piece of iron, one inch from the two 
holes in the 

spring. Next, 

A solder asmall 

knob on to 

the free end 

of stout wire. 

s Now make 

Fig 2. two small 

| | angle - pieces. 

These are made by bending two pieces of 
iron 1] fin. long and jin. wide into two equal 
armed right angles. At the top of one 
arm träl a hole to take the large bolt. 
In the same angle, but the other arm, 
drill another hole. In the other angle drill 
two holes for the small bolts, and a hole 
in the other arm for the base screw. The 


poo can be screwed at X and Y, 
iz, 3. 


A piece 
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The coils may now be mounted ; coil 
B has the angle-piece in front of the nut. 
Screw the angle on to the base. Next, 
screw the other angle and the spring, 
with the two bolts, to the jin. side. 
Screw the angle to the base. The frame 
should now be perfectly steady. A piece 
oí wood, C, 2 cube, is now mounted at 
a point on a line with the piece of platinum 
ou spring. A hole is drilled in the wood 
and the screw. turned into position aa 
shown in Fig. 3. A small piece of spring 
holds the brass screw from the cube. 
The screw must be turned till the two 
pieces of platinum touch. The gong 
must be mounted at K. A box may be 
mado to cover the coils. It should be 


sens 
l d I 
j TRA 


Fig3. 


Jin. square, liin. high. Two small 
catches are placed on» on each side of 
the box, and two screw-eyes are screwed 
into the base for them to catch into, H H, 
Fig. 3. A hole must be made in the box 
to allow the hammer to hit the gong. 


To connect up. This can easily be 
followed from Fig. 3. From terminal 
X wire goes to right-hand of coil A, along 
coil A, from left coil A to left coil B, 
along coil B, and from right of coil B 


to spring at C, along screw and platinum | 


and up the spring to the small bolte B, 
and from B to terminal Y. Two holes 
can be drilled at P and Q (Fig. 3) 
to hang the bell up by. A coat of stain 
and varnish greatly improve the look of 
the bell. 


If all connections have been made 


. correctly, the bell wil give & most 


satisfactory result, 


. glass cap at tho 


THE RADIOMETER. 


MosT people must have noticed in optical 
establishments one of those curious 
devices in glass bulbs which seem to 
show that something like perpetual 
motion is a possibility. Offhand, there 
are probably not many who could give 
an explanation of the behaviour of the 
square discs in the radiometer, as this 
instrument is called. Why do they keep 
on going round, when there is no ap- 
parent driving force behind them? For 
an explanation, one must consider the 
way in which the radiometer is con- 
structed. 

It actually consists of jode. vanes 
of mica, each one blackened on one side. 
These discs are attached to a slender 
wire framework, with a point m the 
centre. The discs are quite free to 
rotate round the point, which is sup- 
ported by a 


top of a glass 
column. The 
whole device is 
enclosed in a 
glass bulb, from 
which the air 
has been nearly 
exhausted. If 
the radiometer 
is kept in the 
dark, nothing 
happens. When, 
however, it is 
brought into the 
light the small 
vanes start ro- 


The Radiometer. 


tating and keep on doing so as long as 
any light shines on them. The reason 


for this is on the following lines: The 
bundle of rays, which we include in the 
tern light, as they fal upon the 
Llackened sides of the vanes, become 
absorbed. In so doing the temperature 
of the air of the black side is raised. ` 
This causes excitement of the air mole- 
cules, which come into contact with the 
black side. The outcome of this is that 
pressure is produced and the discs of 
the radiometer move round. 


S. LEoNARD BASTIN. 
* * * 


MOSS TEDDY BEARS. 
AMUSING little Teddy Bears can be made 
from any close-growing moss. A quantity 
of this should be collected, and as a first 
step the body is formed. Press together 
the moss so that a shape like the body 
of the toy is made. Then bind it round 
with black cotton to keep the moss in 
place. Make a round ball of moss for 
the head, not forgetting to pull up small 
pieces for the ears. Again wind round 


‘with cotton to keep the moss in place. 


The arms and legs are made in a similar 
manner. With a- needle thread mors 
cotton through that which is wound 
round the shapes, so that the parts of 
the body are fixed together. When the 
toy is finished give it a good soaking of 
water now and again and, in a few days, 
the moss will start to grow. In the end 
the Teddy Bear looks as if it was made of 
the incst beautiful green plush. §. L. B. 
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A Story of the Borneo Jungle. 
By E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 
(Illustrated by L. R. BRIGHTWELL.) 


IKI, who was born and grew until he was verging 
on manhood in the Dyak village just above the 
waterfall—his full name was much longer, and 
quite unpronounceable— was not yet old enough 

to be trusted with & blowpipe and poisoned darts, in the 
opinion of the head-men of the village ; for the poison darts 
of the Dyaks are the most dangerous weapons, perhaps, in 
all the world—silent messengers of agony for any whom 
they strike. But Niki, though young, was & born hunter, 
and showed the trait already in many ways. It was he 
who had brought word back to the village of the existence 
of the panther family half-a-mile or so up-stream. When 
he told of them, the old head-man shook his head ; panther 
meat might be possible if one were very hungry, but there 
were other sorts of game, such as buffalo in the marsh, and 
the antelopes of the uplands, which paid far better for 
hunting, 

But Niki had a wish to skin a panther; he wanted the 
skin. By and by, he would have a hut of his own, and he 
determined that one of the items of its furniture should, be 
a panther skin. The sooner he got that skin, the better 
he would like it. | 

At the time that Niki discovered the lair of the panthers, 
Spots was a tiny cub—one of triplets ; even at that age he 
was darker than either his brother or his sister, for there are 
variations in colour, even in the same family, as with most 
. of the cat tribe. The family lived in a hole among boulders 
on the opposite side of the river to the Dyak village; and, 
close by the lair, two great trees, one on each side of the 
stream, sent out stout branches that met over the water. 
One night, Spots' father, going hunting, nosed out & new 
smell on the branches as he crossed the water; Niki had 
crossed by them that day. 

It was the existence of the natural bridge that had led 
Spots’ father to choose the lair. Niki was probably the 
first human being who had ever ventured to cross by that 
bridge, whieh, for Spots' father, led to the Dyak village, 
where dogs lived by the dozen. Since Spots’ father was a 


clever hunter, there was not nearly so much dog in tlie 
Dyak village by the time the cubs were half-grown; but 
still, when the wind lay right, the scent of dog would come 
down to the lair, together with howls that had grown too 
faint, by rcason of the distance, for any human earto gather 
them out of the slight jungle noises. At these times, Spots’ 
father, lazily washing himself with that rasp-like tongue of 
his, would stop, blink at the pattern of light and shadow 
that was cast by the trees, and perhaps make plans for 
the night's hunting, for if panthers love any particular 
meat, it is dog. 

In the early days of the cubs' life, the village had not 
much evidence of the nearness of the panthers. Spots and 
his brother and sister played together, not much bigger than 
half-grown kittens, or would chase their tails and chase 
each other until a claw got hooked in a muzzle, or somebody 
chewed a tail too hard ; then there would be a yell, Spots’ 
mother would administer an impartial cuff or two, and 
there would come a general lick all round, and a sleep till 
feeding-time. But, as the cubs grew bigger, both the father 
and mother had to extend their hunting considerably, and 
then the head-men of the village began to think of Niki’s 
report. i 

For dog—though dog was not the staple diet of the cubs 
when they had got their teeth—disappeared from the Dyak 
village at a rapid rate, and there were two young calves 
which went. The male panther took them both home to 


- the lair in one week, and the family gorged and slept and 


gorged again over each carcase. There were skinny 
chickens to be picked up for an odd mouthful, and altogether 
the village proved a good larder, while for its part the village 
began to regard the panthers as likely to wipe out all the 
livestock, if they were not wiped out themselves. 

It was & proud Niki who took a party of the hunters of 
the village up-stream to where the two trees grew, and, 
climbing up among the branches, pointed out the approxi- 
mate location of the lair. He went out along the branches 
over the stream, and, as his weight bore down the ranch 
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on which he moved, he leaped lightly to the corresponding 
braneh of the tree on the other side, which met to make the 
bridge in the middle. A little over-confident, he nearly 
overbalanced and fell into the river, but he recovered his 
hold and turned to see the party he had brought shaking 
their heads. "They refused to risk it, though Niki sat on 
the branch and implored, jeered, expostulated till he was 
tired. It was too much for them. 

Niki, seeing that they did not mean to risk the crossing, 
climbed to a higher fork of the branch on which he sat, and 
in turn brought that down to the level of the other, so that 
he could jump back. He had to admit to himself that it 
was a perilous feat, and with weapons to carry—tven a 
blowpipe and darts—might not be so easy as he found it, 
unencumbered. But still the thought of a panther-skin 
obsessed him. | 

Meanwhile, Spots’ father, coming that way on the night's 
hunting, paused as the bough sunk under his weight, and 
sniffed. "That strange smell was there, and this time it was 
so strong that he sniffed, shrank back, and sniffed again— 
Niki had sat up in the branches for along time. In the end 
Spots’ father turned back, for the scent of man is a fearsome 
thing to the beasts of the wild. He went up to the higher 
ground back from the river, where the trees grew thinly 
and the grass was sweet, and where, by lying out on a 
bough, one might—literally — drop on an antelope, at 
times. 

There were wild pig. too, rooting busily under the trees 
in search of food, and, on the whole, life was an easy 
business, apart from the larder of the village, for a healthy, 
clever panther of the Bornese wilds. Easy, that is, as 
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“A blowpipe did the rest.” 
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these things go in the jungle. It would not pay to grow 
careless, or to make mistakes ; sometimes & jungle-dweller 
might make a second mistake, or even a third, but as a 
rule, the first one committed cost life. That is the way of 
the wild. 

And in the village Niki brooded over the family beyond 
the tree-bridge and the possibilities of a panther-skin for 
himself. But, as he had scented the bridge too much for 
the panthers to venture across, the village was left alone 
forthe time. Niki went up to scout, two or three times, but 
it seemed that the panthers had moved awav. 

They were still there, however, and by that time Spots 
was more than half-grown. He gave evidence that he 
meant to be that most beautiful—almost the most beautiful 
—breed of junglé-dweller, a black panther. There were 
gradations of colouring in his velvet coat, which shaded 
to tawny yellow underneath ; his back was a rich, very 
dark brown, and the spots of his kind were defined in ebony, 
five and five and five, all over that satin darkness. Had 
you seen him, you would have said that all his magnificent 
hack was black, but it was not quite so. He grew grat 
horny whiskers, and wore a shiny orange waistcoat between 
his great forepaws ; he tore big wheals in the bark of sap- 
lings, cleaning his growing claws, and he learned to run 
about in -the trees as easily as on the ground. 

It was about the time when Spots was little more than 
half-grown that his father made his first mistake. He 
went to the Dyak village for dog, since the man-scent had 
worn off the branches ovcr the stream, nearly an hour too 
early, having made but a light meal off wild pig the night 
lefore. He reached the village when the moon was still 
well up over the trees, and showed himself 
against the sky ; one of the villagers saw 
him as he crouched close to a bare 
branch, outlined against the moon itself, 
and a blowpipe did the rest. Spots’ 
father loosed his hold, and thudded to 
the ground in less than two minutes from 
the impact of the little dart, for that 
poison is one of the deadliest in the 
world. 

Niki, who saw the skin, was more than 
ever determined that he would have one 
too, if he had to steal a blowpipe and go 
hunting on his own. But he dared not 
steal the blowpipe, though it was the only 
weapon with which he could go out for 
panther. 

Meanwhile, since jungle memories are 
short, and since the cubs were old enough 
now to go hunting with their mother, 
they soon forgot their father. It is the 
mother who counts for most with tho 
cubs in such a case, and the time for the 
two elders to part had not been. far off. 
In the same way the two cubs soon forgot 
their sister. who was foolish enough to 
disagree with a big python one night as 
they went down to the water after a kill 
of antelope. Disturbing a snake is an 
error of which jungle animals are hardly 
ever guilty. "This was a first mistake on 
the part of Spots' sister, and she did not 
live to make another. 

Now there were threc left to hunt and 
sleep and play, until seasonal instinct 
should bid them separate. They played 
almost as much as they slept; waving 
tails would show from a rolling ball of fur, 
in which sharp teeth gleamed and claws 
shone, harmlessly ; they would sit and 
box each other's eare, with comic gravity, 
the mother joining in with the cubs in 
this as in other games ; or they would 
chase one another up and down trees, 
noiseless as shadows. All this was good 
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for claw and muscle, and Spots grew more beautiful as he 


came to his full seven feet of mighty sinew and heavy” 


bone. 

They had moved out from the old lair by then, and Niki's 
hope of a skin was growing faint, for no other panthers 
came near the village. Then came the night when Spots 
went hunting alone; the family was out for buffalo, which 
is easy meat, but not, in the opinion of the panther, so 
desirable as are dog, pig, and a few other things. Spots, 
lying alone on à branch, windel wild pig; his mother 
whined a call to him as he dropped to the ground and made 
off, but neither she nor his brother followed. He stole 
away up-wind by the light of the half-moon, and his 
wonderful nose, as useful as his eyes in the hunt, told him 
that he neared wild pig, tusked and bristly and fierce, yet 
very tender and sweet after the brief tussle which, given 
average luck, only ended in one way. l 

The thought of an unsuccessful end to that or any tussle 
never entered Spots’ brain; either it was worth while to 
make a leap, or it was not, and beyond that he did not reason. 
All the life of the jungle is unthinking of danger, fearless 
because unrealising, until the hour of danger comes. 
Fear is the ultimate ruler of the jungle, but he is an unseen, 
unfelt ruler for all but a tiny fraction of time, and in the 
case of the great cats it is a very tiny fraction. Thus 
that night, though Spots encountered a tiger bigger than 
himself, he did not fear, for instinct told him that the tiger 
would not consider a fight worth while—there was nothing 
to fight about. He crouched and snarled and spat, like 
a kitten facing a puppy; the tiger crouched and snarled 
too, and even roared—which is not the habit of his kind, 
except when they leap to kill, 

When they had thoroughly cursed each other, and 
probably told each other what they would do if it really 
came to fighting, they got up and went different ways. 
Spots had been quite at ease, for he had known that he could 
always take to the branches overhead ; in that he had the 
advantage of the tiger. 

But, by that time, he had not only lost the scent of pig, 
but had forgotten that he ever set out to hunt pig. He 
heard a chattering in the undergrowth, and leaped for a 
branch ; dusky shapes, coming through the forest toward 
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him, were chattering, snarling at each other, grubbing in 
the leaf-mould, picking out grubs and insects. Spots lay 
along his chosen branch as the things came down-wind, and 
waited ; when it was possible to choose one within striking 
distance, the muscles rippled along his smooth back, and 
with. one short roar he launched himself downward and 
forward. 

With a volley of startled exclamations the herd fled, 
except for one member. Spots had landed full on the 
back of an ourang-outang, and as his teeth sank into its 
throat and it went down, he got one great paw under its 
chin and gave the mighty panther wrench, breaking 
the beast's neck. By the time he had gorged full, buried 
the rest, and had a drink, the sky was beginning to lighten, 
for the tiger had made it a late hunting. Instinct drove 
him; having lost his mother and brother—and nearly 
forgotten them already —he made for the old lair within 
reach of the Dyak village. 

Niki, out early, saw him come back, a black shape 
stealing noiselessly among the undergrowth, and Niki 
felt a thrill of joy. There was his panther skin, back at 
the old spot; now to make sure of it. 

This time he did not tell the head-men of the return of 
the panther, but marked down where a blowpipe and dart 
satchel might be taken away for a few hours without being 
noticed. Then, minus the killing equipment, he went 
off for hours at a time, to study the ground about where he 
felt sure was Spots’ lair, and make a plan of campaign. The 
river bank was sheer here, so there was no jungle drinking- 
pool at which he might wait, but he sought about in the 
grass for anything that might look like a runway, with a 
convenient place in which to conceal himself until his 
coveted panther skin should come well within striking 
distance. ! 

The skin very nearly went to other ownership, once. 
Spots, on an early hunt, found a herd of humped oxen 
outside the Dyak village, and bagged two calves in the hour 
between sunset and moonrise. But a two-legged being 
sent at him something which flashed and stung his flank 
most painfully, and he regretted that encounter. The 
Dyak had come out to drive in the oxen, without bringing 
his blowpipe, and his broad-bladed spear made a longi- 
tudinal gash along Spots’ flank. Somehow the black 
panther got across the tree-bridge, and for three days he 
lay up in his lair, coming out at night only to drink, and 
dividing his time between licking the wound and dozing. 
The fourth night he went right into the village, brought 
out a dog, and felt much better for the meal. But he kept 
a sharp look-out for, two-legged beings with glittering 
things to throw; lie had leermed-respect for that brec!, 
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which was different from the close-quarters fighter he 
knew. There was something unfair about this stinging 
from a distance. 

He was now in his second year, and it was just on the 
beginning of the mating season for him and his kind. It 
was about that time, too, that Niki was made free of the 
mysteries of the village, given his own blowpipe and darts, 
and considered as a man, though had he been a civilised 
being he would still have been at school, in all probability. 
In the course of his scouting—before he got the right to 


use a blowpipe—Niki had found a little glade, a clearing . 


in the jungle, which had marks of much trampling and 
some tiny scraps of fur left on the grass. "There, Niki felt, 
he would get his panther skin, and, being patient, he 
planned to secure it by a few nights of watching. 

One evening, not long after he had forgotten about the 
wound in his flank, Spots came out into this glade, Nd 
and saw how three other panthers sat about it 
like statues. Suddenly, two of them leaped at 
each other, and turned into a whirling, snarling 
mass of paws and claws and teeth, while the third 
sat and looked on with apparent unconcern. ‘Two 
males were deciding which should carry off a wife. 

Spots, ignoring the fight, went up to the lady— 
he thought her the most beautiful being he had 
ever seen. But she gave him a cuff on the side 
, of the head— with retracted claws, be it said—and 
spat at him. He sat down, not far from her, and 
. purred, and the noise was like a circular saw 

cutting planks against the ! 

grain of the wood. "That 
noise reached back among 
the trees, and Niki, stealing 
. up slowly and soundlessly, 
went more cautiously than 
ever. He felt that his 
chance had come at last. 

By that time the two 
combatants had finished * 
their last round. One of 
them, with teeth-marks in 
his hind-leg and a long 
scratch down one side, 
made off; he had had 
enough—the lady was not 
worth another round. The 
other sat up on his 
haunches, plainly inviting 
Spots to. combat; Spots, 
nothing loth, sat up and 
glared back, in dead 
silence. 

Simultaneously, as if an 
umpire had calied * Time!” the two shot through the air 
toward each other, and met with a thud. "The female sat 
statuesque, watching while they battled for her favour. 
Spots chewed a slice out of his adversary's ear, ripped 
«ome fur off his chest, and on the whole made it apparent 
that he was quite useful at this sort of thing, though his 
colour might be a bit unusual. His antagonist, however, 
meant business in the full sense of the word ; he had had 
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one good fight for a mate, and his blood was up beyond the 


normal of such affairs. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, these fights of the 
mating season end after a scratch or two and the loss of 
some fur, but this was the hundredth case. Spots had an 
old and evil-tempered leopard for his opponent, and 
there may have been an extra-vicious strength in a bite at 
the beginning of the combat ; however that was, they had 
not clinched for twenty seconds before Spots knew it was 
kill or be killed. Teeth dug into his shoulder, and he 
loosed himself with a little squeal, stood back for a few 
seconds with heaving back and waving tail, and launched 
himself for a second round with the short roar that portends 
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a kill. At that the watching female for whom they fought. 
put her head down on her paws and appeared to doze 
uninterestedly. 

Again the two great cats collided in mid-air and came to 
earth, but this time it was Spots who had the better hold. 
Meanwhile, an almost naked figure wriggled noiselessly 
through the undergrowth, down-wind of them, his blow- 
pipe ready ; he came in sight of the glade, and looked on the 
fight—a sight that human eyes have hardly ever witnessed. 

The female lay at the far side of the glade, up-wind 
from him, but she was too far off to hit— Niki knew that he 
would get but one puff at the blowpipe, for the beasts 
would not wait for a second. Nearer to him, two were 
rolling and twisting on the ground ; he had to risk it, for 
this was real business fighting, and if he let it go too far, 
both skins would be spoiled. | 
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“The two shot through the air toward each other, and met with a thud.” 


Thus, while they twisted and rolled, Spots gradually 


winning, and trying to get the true panther hold, the other 


panther suddenly went limp and lay flat. Spots rolled 


_ down beside the corpse and lay, motionless as the watchinz 


female, for a few seconds. But there came a slight crackle 
as Niki trod on a twig incautiously—he was trving for a 
second shot— and then, in a flash, Spots and the female 
disappeared up-wind in the jungle. 

Then Niki came out into the glade and put his foot on 
the body of the beast that lay there—he saw his little 
dart sticking in its muzzle. He got out his knife and set 
to work with a mighty feeling of pride; he would take his 
panther skin back to the village with him for curing in 
readiness for that hut of his own. 

But, though he saw Spots, the black panther, again and 
again in his wanderings through the jungle, Niki never 
realised his ambition by securing the skin of the Black 
Hunter, and Spots remained lord of the jungle in that part 
of the island wherein he and his mate made their home, 
in due time to rear a litter of spotted cubs, as their parents 
had done before them. 
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THE PaSSING CYCLIST: “Obviously so!” 


O Take Care of Number One is the law of selfishness, 
and is always bad sportsmanship, of course. The 
selfish fellow is never a good sportsman, because 
give and take is of the essence of all games. The 

fellow who went into a Rugger game with the sole idea of 
getting the ball and hanging on to it, keeping the others 
out of the game, whilst at the same time dodging trouble, 
would, soon be relegated to the cold shades of the reserves 
who are never called on. 

The fact is that tfe idea in sport and in life is “ to live 
and let livo," to give the other fellow a chance and more 
than & chance, not even to worry if another fellow out- 
shines you, to let honours go round, to give way graciously, 
to be hearty in appreciation, and not too hard in criticism. 
That is the spirit of “ live and let live." 

Some grown-ups, and even some boys I have known, 
conducted their affairs as though their personal happiness 
and well-being was the only thing that mattered. Let 
the other fellow go hang! They want the road to them- 
selves. They toot their horn to warn everybody they 
are coming; and to let them know that the best thing 


they can do, if they value their lives, is to clear out of 


the way. They illustrate the ancient chestnut which 
defines “the quick and the dead." Said the motorist, 
“ The quick are those who get out of my way and the dead 
are those who don't." 

Of course, that is a humorous exaggeration. But it 
is not as grossly exaggerated as one might suppose. There 
are lots of folk like that. As long as they live they do 
not care who dies ! 

* Live and let live " is the law of Christian courtesy 
the law which governs a gentleman. He does not go 
barging through the crowd determined to be in the front 
row or nowhere. Even in getting on a 'bus he remembers 
that other people want to get home as well as himself. 


, 


He respects the amenities of life, and does not mistake. 


citizenship for a riot. 

But there are people who have only one point of view— 
and that is the view of their own interests, their own 
comfort, their own advantage. That idea would never 
work in business life. A business man must be keen, but 
he cannot get on without other business men as keen 
as himself. The people who tried to make a living by 
taking in one another's washing failed. They were what 
is called a “ close corporation." Like the camel they tried 
to live on their own hump, and starved. 

“ Live and let live," then, is the motto of true freedom, 


“Live and let Live." 


A Talk to Boys. 
By AN OLD ONE. 


in which state “no man liveth to himself " as the Bible 
puts it. You know, really, a man can't live to himself. 
We are all interdependent. The only man I ever heard of 
who succeeded was Robinson Crusoe, and he found it a 
tough task. He “lived " certainly—but what a restrictod, 
insular, confined life! Cowper pictures him—or, at least, 
his prototype, Alexander Selkirk—saying : 


O Solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

I am out of humanity’s reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 
I start at the sound of my own. | 
Society, Friendship, and Love 
Divinely bestowed upon man, 

O had I the wings of & dove 

How soon would I taste you again! 


But, you see, he never could taste the happiness of seeing 
another happy, of giving a hand to another fellow, of 
helping à chum who was in difficulty or danger. He 
was everybody—the only man, methinks, who ever was ! 


"When Man Friday “blew in" the whole situation 
underwent a drastic change. He brought with him the 
responsibilities of a community. ‘‘ Live " at once becamo 
" Live—and let live." The rights and privileges, the 
happiness and well-being of another entered into tho 
proposition of life, and we all know how nobly old Crusoe 
rose to the occasion. 

Well, that’s how things work out every day. We cannot 
afford to ignore the other fellow, and live as though he did 
not exist. It’s bad business as well as bad morals. Wo 
need cach other, and it is well we do. It would be a 
miserable sort of world if we were each ‘on his own," 
if the ministries of loving and loyal comradeship were not 
the best things in life. 

I once went to see a wonderful cinema film called “ In- 
tolerance " which showed how, all:down the ages, tho 
spirit which says: “If you don’t do, and say, and think 
exactly as I do, and say, and think, you'll have to get off 
the earth " has worked untold woe. Misery and ruin 
have followed in the train of that idea. | 

Have you ever considered what a long time it took, in 
the history of mankind, for the principle we call *' freedom 
of conscience " to gain any recognition ? It is amazing. 
but true. There are large tracts still left on this old 
earth where that idea has not yet dawned, where people 
are still massacred because they do not worship God 
according to somebody else's rules and regulations. 

So we need to be thankful that the idea of “ Live and 
let livo” has permeated the English-speaking race, at 
least, and, though there is still intolerance, yet it is not 
set "in the seats of the mighty." And I want the rising 
generation to grow ever more tolerant, to respect honestly 
held opinions, to believe that truth is many-sided, and that 
there are many points of view beside the hillock on which 
you and I may be standing. Be assured wisdom will 
not die with you and me. 

* Let everyone be fully persuaded in his own mind,” 
said the apostle who formerly had '* breathed out threaten- 
ing and slaughter "' against those who did not think as 
he thought. He had learned to “live and let live." He 
had found room in his heart for all, so that he said: “I 
am willing to be all things to all men so that by any means 
I may save some." That, I repeat, is the great principle 
of Christian courtesy, as well as of Christian zeal, 
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|»: . Wookey Hole. 


Britain s Remarkable Prehistoric Remains. 


Written and Illustrated by C. J. VINE. 


RULY, what a hole ! But 
probably nobody com- 
plained, for there were, 
doubtless. plenty of pro- 
totypes of old Bill ready 
to’ bid him go to “a 
bottor 'ole " if he knew of 
one! i 

No doubt, also, there 
were many earnest seekers 
after that better 'ole, too, 
for Wookey was anything 
but a desirable residence. 
To share your lodging 
with a hyena (laughing or 
otherwise), a cave bear, 
a lion or & bison, to 
have a mammoth or a woolly rhinoceros nosing round 
your '' digs ”. "when you were trying to forget your 
troubles in fitful slumber—all these sound too exciting to 
be comfortable. 

Our present housing troubles sound quite trivial and 
` silly when compared with those of the charming, but 
ancient, residential flats at Wookey, Wells, Somerset. 

‘It must have been a brave, care-free race that lived in 
: Such a place, with its ghostly stalactites and stalagmites ; 
its inky-black grottos and uncanny noises; its prowling 
beasts (kept at bay only by the fire at the entrance) ; and 
dts chunky rocks that occasionally fell from the roof on 
to the heads of the (non) paying guests. 

No ono wanted to be a wcek-ender, for home was never 
dul in those stirring. times! .If, perchance, you grew 
& bit tired of your own company, or cross because 
‘the menu was not to your liking—wel, you simply 
went into another of the caverns and argued the point 
‘with any stray hyena that might be skulking there; 
or you would. take up: position at. the cave-mouth 
and, with bow and arrow or flint. spear, Jpesuibly 

“pick off "" a mam- | 

moth, lion, or a 
bison or two for 
breakfast. | 

They.don't ap- 
pear to have dono 
much spring-clean- 
ing or floor-sweer - 
ing in. Wookey 
Hole (or holes), or | 
troubled greatly 

about clearing out 
unwanted bones 
and things. On 
_the contrary, they 
scem to have left 
.these to accumulate 
through the ages, 
and thus raise the 
floor! This was a 
mistake, for lots of 
uscful pots and 
earthen utensils 
wero apparently 
lost by slipping 
‘through the chinks, 
chasms and cre- 
vasses, and being 
afterwards buried 
by ash, dust and 
bono deposit. 


The Caveman's Nap. 


Yes, the Wookey Hole inhabitants must have been a 
care-free race ! 

Indeed, you can picture these intrepid ancestors of 
ours, with bowsand arrows, and spears tipped with chipped 
flint, taking possession of Wookey Hole and sagaciously 
kindling a huge fire to scare away the usual ‘‘ patrons "— 
the hyenas, bears, wolves and other amiable creatures. 

Dear old Zummerset must have been rare lively those 
days ! 

These remarkable caves are situate about two miles 
from the city of Wells, in the Mendip Hills. The caverns 
are not small—of the three best known, one (the second 
chamber) is well over 70 feet in height and nearly the 
same in length, whilst the first.is over 50 feet high, tho 
third being a flat hole under 15 feet in height, but well- 
nigh 80 feet in length. All the most beautiful stalactites 
and stalagmites, however, are found in two smaller caves 
to the west of cavern number one. . 

There are many other holes-- quite a string of them, 
in fact--which have never’ been properly explored or 
examined on account of the sand chokes and subsidences. 

During excavations, carried out by ‘Professor Boyd 
Dawkins in 1859 and onwards, in the famous Hyena Den, 
bones and teeth of mammoth, rhinoceros, lion, bear, 
reindeer, bison, horse, wild goat, wolf, wild boar, stag 
and hyenas innumerable were. unearthed, together with 


. many human bones, and there is more than a suspicion 
. of the practice of.cannibalism, for many of the human 
- bones were embedded in fire-ashes when found. i 


. of hyena and horse. 


- 


Of the remains found, the most numerous were those 
It is consid&ted proven that the 
hyenas, who huntegd. in packs as in the present, day, had 


. the-unamiable habit. of worrying their powerful prev, 
. mammoth, lion, rhinoceros, until the enraged beast was 


where the puny cave-man came in; 


Wookey Hole : 


driven over the cliff and thus. disabled. -The rest would 


be easy for the swarm of crafty, cowardly hyenas. , That’s 
- he would emerge 
froin his own select hole or cavern, and, having driven off 


the first cavern. 


* Possibly * pick off' a niin 
for breakfast." 


bably accounts 
for the remains 
being somewhat 
mixed. Then 
there were occa- 
sional falls or 
settlings down 
which had the 
effect, in some 
spots, of placing 
the remains of 
extinct mammalia 
above those of a 
later period. 


The caves had 
obviously been 
inhabited in what 
are, by compari- 
son, recent his- 
torio times, for, 
beside the re- 
mains of goat 
and sheep, many 
fragments of 
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or killed the snarling 
pack, would calmly 
appropriate the prey! 

From the great 
preponderance of 
hyena remains, it is 
inferred that hyenas 
were generally in 
possession; then 
came the Paleolithic 
hunter who, scared 
them away with his 
huge fires, and when 
he departed the 
hyenas returned. 
At intervals there 
occurred devastating 
floods, which  pro- 
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pottery were found—sure signs of a 
later civilization. It is a curious 
fact, too, that no remains of the 
Pleistocene wild beasts have been 
found in any of the upper tributaries 
of the Wye, Severn, or Usk rivers, 
and this probably means that the 
hunter in the plains of Somerset 
looked out upon glaciers the same as 
those of the Switzerland of to-day. 
The existence of such an ice-barrier 
would explain why no wild beasts (or 
the human hunter thereof) prowled 
in those upper valleys; and, on the 
other hand, unless such barrier did 
exist, why are no remains found there ? 

At this period, when the highest 
hills were eternally snow-covered, the 
general level of Britain was at least 
600 feet higher than in the present 
day. This would be ages before the 
great geographical and climatic 
changes that occurred at the close of 
the Pleistocene period, when Britain 
gradually sank to a much lower level, and was separated 
both from the continent and from Ireland. 

As before mentioned, the pottery makers were com- 
paratively late arrivals—it is conjectured these crossed 
in canoes from the continent in the Neolithic Age. These 
latter-day visitors were followed by the invaders of the 
Bronze Age, and all found their way, in due time, to the 
Wookey Hole (or holes), for many bronze implements 
and ornaments were found. 

Then came the Iron Age, when weapons and implements 
of iron were the rule, and iron implements were found in 
plenty. The Roman invasion was represented by two 
well-defined layers of débris, in which were found both 
silver and brass coins, ranging over a period of 320 years 
(A.D. 69 to A.D. 392), and it is, therefore, safe to assume 
that the caverns were inhabited during the whole time 
of the Roman occupation. Probably the native Britons 
were the chief occupants during that period, for whilst 
the Roman could be a nice enough fellow when he liked, 
there must have been times when the natives found it safer 
and more comfortable to remain in the innermost depths 
among the bones and the pots. 
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Very little that went into those caves ever came out 
apparently, for the quantity of debris was amazing, and. as 
they had been so little exposed to air and weather, most of 
the romains were in à most wonderful state of preservation. 
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Theso remarkable caves, therefore, have yielded up a 


wondezfully well-preserved record of many ages of man, 
and at the same time have furnished indubitable proof of 
many geological theories. 


The Romance of the 


Large Blue Butterfly. 


By ROBERT A. WHITMORE, M.A. Cantab. (late Fellow of the Entomclogical Scciety of London). 


AM writing this article because I think it will be an eye- 
opener to the public who have no idea what a tremendous 
importance is attached by entomologists—popularly 
known as *‘ Fly-dodgers’’’—-to the BPpearance or re- 

appearance of a rare butterfly. 

There are eleven species of blues to be found in this country, 
some of them extremely rare, and one species very common. 
The largest blue (Nomiades Arion) is so dark in colour that, after 
seeing it on the wing, ordinary blues look white in comparison. 
It normally measures about an inch and a-half from tip to tip 

.of its extended wings. Its early life-history is extraordinary, 
for its chrysalis was unknown till Messrs. Frohawk and 
. Rayward discovered it in 1905. It appears that the caterpillar, 
after it has fed normally for a certain time, is nourished by ants. 
As early as 1795 the butterfly was regarded as a rarity, and 
Stephens, in 1828, called it “an insect of great rarity.” Its 
headquarters were in South Devon, though on the Cotswolds, and 
at Barnwell Wold, in Northants., it used to occur in fair numbers. 

But slowly and surely it disappeared from all its old haunts, 
and entomologists began to regard it, like the famous Large 
Copper, as a hygone glory—well-nigh extinct. Then, in 1891, 
the romance opened at a picnic given by a certain lady in a 
particular part of West Cornwall. Among the picnic party was 
a famous entomologist who (so the story runs) suddenly startled 
the ladies by springing up and excitedly chasing some blue 
butterflies, which seemed very abundant all round. Afterward 
this veteran Fly-dodger exhibited his capture and raised the 
envy of the other enthusiasts by reporting the capture of the 
Large Blue Butterfly in a new district. 

Jealously the secret was guarded, but not quite jealously 
enough. Apparently the wife of another very eminent admirer 
of butterflies and moths was thrown in contact with the 


lady who gave the picnic, and she made some such remark. 


“Oh! Your husband, then, takes an interest in 
butterflies ! He should have been with us a little time ago when 
Mr. was there. He was ever so excited about the blue 
butterflies which are common in our neighbourhood ! '* 
Needless to say, the good lady was not slow in telling her 
husband that “ Mr. ——— must have got his wonderful series 
of Large Blues, which he exhibited, from ; in Cornwall, 
for Mrs. savs he was very busy catching blue butterflies 
at a picnic she gave near there." Off started the enthusiastic 
husband across England, like a hound hot on the trail, till he got 
as near as his information would carry him to the spot described. 
But, with rare butterflies, being near their habitat is a very 
different thing from being really there. At last he found him. 


as this: 


NO- 


‘self on a lonely heath, and did not know in the least which way 


to go, when good luck sent a farmer's lad, with a horse and cart, 
across his path. A few judicious inquiries elicited the fact that 
a gentleman, who spent his time in catching butterflies, was 
actually lodging at the cottage owned by the boy's mother. 

That, apparently, was the only available place in the neigh- 
bourhood for food and shelter, and our enthusiast accepted the 
offer to be personally conducted thither. 

- Soon'a Large Blue appeared on the scene, and then another, 
and yet another—and then the dramatic climax occurred. 
Coming across the heath in the opposite direction, also with & 
net, appeared the original discoverer of the Large Blues! No. 1 
and No. 2. paused and gazed at each other. Then No. }, in 
anger :;'' What are you doing here on my hunting-ground ? Why 
track a fellow down, half across England in this way?" 
2 repudiated the ''tracking," and also hinted that 
probably he had as much *' right"' to be there as No. I. 

However, No. 1 was very indignaht for the time, and when it 
transpired that both of them had to sleep in the same cottage 
(the original discoverer in & room leading from the apartment 
assigned to No. 2), he retired angrily with no ‘ good-night,’’- 
and banged the door after him. 

A night's rest fortunately brought abeut a more friendly 
feeling, and next day a coalition was formed, and the two great 
entomologists had a royal time with the blues. After this they 
both did everything possible to keep their joint secret, but the 
same factors were at work, and before long several more privileged 
entomologists were “in the know." About 1901 I learned the 
locality from a friend of mine—the acutest Fly-dodger I have 
ever met. In exchange for showing a man how to find the 
caterpillars of the White Admiral Butterfly, he was permitted 
to have one guess on a map at the home of the Large Blue. He 
put a pinprick within a mile or two of the correct spot, and soon 
visited the place and brought home a good series, some of which 
he kindly gave to me. 

I was told the locality, and the above story, under a strict 
pledge of secrecy. Judge then of my astonishment when, on 
July 15, 1903, I happened to drop into Mr. Broomfield's (the 
Lyndhurst Chemist) and met a gentleman who told me that 
he had caught pretty well everything there was to catch, but 
sometimes ran down to , in Cornwall, to take the Large 
Blues! He mentioned the exact name of the place, and I said 
with awe, “‘ Are you the gentleman who, in 1891, discovered 
the -butterfly in that locality ? ” 

“ No, sir! " was his instant reply. “Iam No. 2, sir! 


man who got the warm reception!” 


The 
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When Buying a Bicycle. 
Whether the Machine is New or Second-hand. 
By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


the spring-time," said the 
cvcle-agent, “there are always 
a lot of ‘dud’ bikes for sale. 
And, unfortunately for them- 
selves there seem also to be 
always a goodly supply of 
buyers.” l 

It was those remarks recently 
made to me, that prompted 
the writing of this article. 
Most boys are cyclists or elso 
desire to become such. Many 
boys are either very good 
or elso protty fair judges of the points of a cycle. — AI! 
boys may become sufficiently expert at such selection if 
they will carefully read what is here set down. 

Probably, according to the length or the brevity of your 
purse, you will decido as to whether your cycle is to be a 
new or a second-hand one. Second-hand is, of course, air 
elastic term, and may bo applied to a cycle that has had 
not only two, but more likely a matter of a dozen owners. 
For which reason the purchaser requires to be additionally 
careful in seeing that he is not acquiring a positive crock, 
According to the terms customarily employed, cvcles are 
classod as being "new," "'second-hand," and “old.” 
Which latter, you may be sure, are of exceedingly anciont 
origin, 

As we know, the greatest luxury of cyclo ownership lies 
in possession of a brand-new machine that has been built 
to one’s own special order and measurements. For which 
reason we will commence by consideration of the new 
machine, thence passing on to notice of the second-hand 
one. It should, though, be at once noted that undoubtedly 
a cycle runs all the more sweetly when it has heen ridden 
for a few hundred miles, and then, if requisite. properly 
adjusted. And whereas the makers’ prices for new machines 
may be said to be fixed, there are frequently bargains to 
be picked up in cycles that have been in use for a very 
few seasons. But here, naturally enough, you should 
alwavs bear in mind the Latin Jaw motto which directs 
Caveat emptor, meaning “ Let the buyer beware." It is 
the nocessity for this warning, indeed, that furnishes a good 
part of the apology for this article. 

Now let us take the principal items of our cycle's specifica- 
tion one by one, and begin with the frame. 

Frame.—The usual rule is 22-in. frame for riders under 
5 ft. 3 in., 24-in. for riders under 5 ft. 6 in., and 26-in. for 
those under 5ft. 9 in. Riders who measure 6 ft. and 
over will probably require.a 28-in. frame.  Fraino-height 
though is more properly determined by length of leg. 
and you can best get suited by sitting in the saddle of 
machines of varving height of frame. Tho higher 
the frame, naturally enough, the more does it weigh, so 
if you want the lightest machine you should adopt 
tho path and rodd racers plan of having a fairly 
low frame, and pulling out the saddle-pilar to raise 
the saddle to vour proper leg-length. You will perceive 
that I am here trving to advise the fellow who is in search of 
a light and lively mount. The dear old. chap who is 
quite content with a '*'bus " or a “dreadnought " will 
be simply wasting his timo if he wades through all this 
wisdom. I could, I may tell vou, say a good deal more to 
vou under each heading of our specification than is here 
set down. But I must not do so, because there are so 
many details to be discussed within the prescribed limits 
of this article. 

Cranks.—These are usually 61 or 7-in., & general rule 
being that the higher the gear employed, tho longer should 
be the cranks. Anything over 7 in., though, takes the 
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feet round in too big a circle to suit any but freak human 


beings. Cycling experts to-day are not so keen on long 
eranks as they once were. Personally I should advise 


61-in. 

Gear.—The tendency now is certainly towards the em- 
ployment of moderate or even low gears, some of the 
very best road-riders pinning their faith to low gears and 
short cranks, which, as these proficient performers tell us, 
can be ‘twiddled round " instead of being laboriously 
pushed. For the beginner at the grand game of cycling 
that is splendid counsel, because it is better to be able 
to pedal fast than to pedal powerfully. High gear and 
long cranks are horrible for any but the tough and hardoned 


veteran, and even he, I notice, is not so fond of them as 


Of course, you can have either a fixed gear, or à 
two-speed, or a three-speed goar. These change-speed 
gears are a great luxury. With the two-speed you will 
ride normally on the lower gear; with the three-speed on 
the middle gear. Do not forget, though, that a speed- 
gegr adds to the weight of the machine. And as one who 
has enjoyed every phase of this grand sport and pastime, 
I am, for all-round cycling enjoyment, a believer in the 


he was. 


stripped, light-weight, minus-any-gadgets bicycle all the 


time. 

Free-Wheel or Fixed-Wheel.—Such a vast majority of 
cyclists ride free-wheels, that some readers may think it 
is unnecessary to raise the question as to which type is 
to be chosen. , For myself, I am a fixed-wheel-ite, my 

reasons being that it gives 

more control over the 
machine, more “‘ life " in the 
running, more exercise in 
-cycling, and, most impor- 
tant of all, 
journey is faster. If you 
were to pick four fellows all 
about equally’ capable as 
cyclists, mount them in two 
teams, @ pair on free-wheels 
„and a pair on fixed-wheel 
machines, and start them 


‘Tha Raleigh Fork Crown, 


A complete tube of finest steel, 
immensely stronger than the fixed-wheelers *''ate" the 
old-fashioned box or plate free-wheelors easily. The 


you 


crowns of wrought iron. 


truth being that the free- 
wheel is slower than the fixed wheel down all moderate 
declines. 

Wheels.—28 or 26 in. Small wheels may increase the 
vibration, but I plump for 26-in., which are fitted to some 
of the fastest road-racing machines. (See remarks later 
as to tyres.) 

Brakes.—Two with a free-wheel. For a light machine 
with fixed wheel, & thumb lever brake on front wheel is 
sufficient. 

Tyres.—Tho very best that you can afford. For a fast 
machine you must save weight particularly in the wheels, 
so you should have tip-top tyres, as light as will stand 
the work they have to do. Years and years ago I settled 
on first-grade Dunlops and have never had cause to experi- 
ment with any other make. “ Life’? and resiliency in 
tho tyres will cause evon a battered old wreck of a bike 
to get up on its hind legs and dance. With dull, thick, 
puddenny tyres, you may just as well ride straight away 
to a cycle cemetery. 

Pedals.—Shall thoy be rubber or rat-trap? For tho 
average cyclist, the former are quite satisfactory, and 
thoy certainly absorb vibration more than do the latter 

all-stecl kind. For more, stronuoug work, though, 


on a given 


over, say, & fifty-mile course, . 
would find that the 
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rat-trap are best, and they have far less liability towards 
letting the foot slip off them in wet weather. Pedals should 
be 3j in. or 4 in. wide. 

Handlebar.—Haised for ordinary riding. Flat pattern 
for speed work. On a long ride it is convenient to be able 
to change the position of the hands in grasping the bar, 
for which purpose the “‘ North Road " pattern bar can be 
recommended. Celluloid handle-ends are the best. 

Gearcase.—This, from long experience, I firmly believe 
in. But it should be a tin one, of the very efficient oil- 
retaining pattern, So protected, the chain runs like silk, 
and will last as long as half-a-dozen chains that are ridden 
bare. Some ignorant fellows say: “I don't like an oil- 
retaining gearcase, because if you turn the bike upside 
down for tyre-repairing, the oil runs out." If you go the 
right way to work the oil stops inside the gearcase right 
enough. Not a drop will escape if, locking the head-lock, 
you slowly turn the back wheel right over the front wheel 
until the handlo-bar touches the ground. Even the 

** speed-merchant "' on his “‘ pared and whittled " feather- 
weight machine now encloses the chain in an oil-retaining 
gearcase. 

Head-or steering-lock.—The friction- 
band variety is one of the best. Good, 
also, is the lever and staple principle. 
The lever is fitted with a milled-edge 
screw. You lock the lever in the staple 
by removing the milled-edge screw. 
To unlock, you must replace the 
screw, which thus practically takes 
the place of a key. 

Finish.—Of course, enamelled all- 
black gives the least trouble. But it 
looks more sombre than the better- 
liked **usual parts plated." Lining 
on the enamel can be of any colour 
to taste. Most of the best firms 
troat the frame with an anti-rust 
process, which is an advisable pre- 
caution. 

Saddle.—Should be of sufficient size 
and well sprung. Not a few of the 
fast road-riding brigade are for hard ` 
spring saddles. For comfort, though 
(and that without crawling !) give 
me coil-springs. These certainly 
afford usually & high saddle. But 
with that, and a seat pillar fairly 
far out, I get a lower and lighter — 
frame. 

Even if it have a frame so low as 22 in., @ cycle to the 
above specification is, of course, & full-sized machine. So, 
for the benefit of cyclists who are quite juniors, I had 
better say something concerning what is absolutely a 
boy's bike. For this: we shall have a 17, 18, 19 or 20 in. 
frame, as the case may be. Not all makers stock frames 
of these small sizes, but I believe that machines so 
- built can be had of the Raleigh and the New Hudson 
people. Twenty-four inch wheels are best, at any rate, with 
the two smaller sizes. 

Curiously enough, the cranks of these machines, turned 
out by various makers purposely for boys, vary from 
54 to as long as 7 in. The former will do very nicely. As 
regards gear, a boy of average strength will probably 
be well suited by 58 in., and while he is a rider of a junior 
size machine he should not go higher. Pedals should be 
3] or 34 in., and of rubber. In the matter of tyres, one need 
not necessarily be quite so particular as in the case of the 
full-sized machine. -The slight nipper on his little bike 
is not liable to pick up so much “ puncture mixture " as 
is his more beefy big brother. For all that, the best in 
quality will vield the best in results, and for a boy's bike 
there are no better tyres that I can recommend than the 
Dunlop Juvenile. 

At very least thero are a good dozen makes of cycle that 
are of supremo class. Each one of these has minor dis- 
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tinguishing features of its own. Taken one with another, 
though, all first-grade cycles, and even more certainly all 
inferior ones, are very much alike. In making a selection, 
the best plan is to obtain the catalogues of such as you 
think may suit vou, and after studying the particulars 
afforded, to then make a personal inspection at the show 
rooms or some agency of the firm. The most outstanding in- 
vention recently incorporated in any cycle is certainly Pro- 
fessor Sharp's divided axle,which enables tyres to be removed 
and changed without necessity for disturbing the wheel 
or the gearcase. By unscrewing the step (or, in the case 
of a lady's bicycle, the nut on the left side), and pulling 
out a small steel collar, an opening is left between the fork- 
end and the hub, through which the complete tyre can 
be removed and replaced. 

In all probability, the majority of active cyclists at the 
present day have had sufficient experience of tyre evils 
to enable them fully to appreciate the beauty of this time 
and temper-saving device. The invention, though, can 
be applied to only one make of machine, as the patent 
has been purchased by the manufacturers of the Sunbeam 
cycle (John Marston, Ltd., Wolverhampton). 


The new Raleigh boy's and girl's cycles. 


With reference to what I have written above under the 
heading of “ Finish " as to a rust-resisting treatment, I will 
here add & brief description of the process as applied to 
* Raleigh" cycles. The frame and forks are first prepared 
by sand-blasting till a perfectly cleansed and smooth 
surface is obtained, on which the enamel is to rest. 
Besides two coats of enamel, an intermediate coating 
of a rubber composition is applied after being treated 
by a special chemical process, known as coslettizing (after 
the name of the inventor), which renders the steel imper- 
vious to oxidisation or rust. 

Having accompanied me as far as this in my story, I 
daresay some of my readers not blessed with unlimited 


~ cash will be wondering when I am going to speak about 


the second-hand cycle. With this, then, we will now 
procced to deal. 

Concerning the bike that is not new, the question to be 
asked commonly is not ** What shall I have ? " but “ What 
can I get ? " the chances being that no second-hand cycles 
that you can hear of will combine exactly all those features 
that you wculd wish to have present in one and the same 
machine. So you must agree to compromise with yourself, 
and provided the cycle fits your main requirements, you 
must in all probability forgo the enjoyment of indulging 
in some of your other less important pet fads. The chief 
thing to obtain is the certainty that the machine is sound 
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and in good condition, easy runnin 
that is asked for it. : 

Should you ‘yourself not be something of a judge of a 
cycle, you should certainly seek tho assistance of someone 
who is. In which connection, I may remark that it .is 
very useful indeed to be a member of & cycling club, for 


g, and worth thé money 


it is quite certain that amongst your club-mates will be ` 


one or several who are not ‘only willing but positively 
"eager to place their ex- | 
 perieneo at your service, 
and .to go with you to 
- inspect any cycle that you 
may have an idea of. pur- 
chasing. Nay, more than 
- that, it frequently happens 
that within the ranks of 
those same clubmates you 
. will be able to find someone 
who has for salo just such . 
a machine as you wish to 
acquire. 

Two partial safeguards 
when inspecting a second- 
hand machine are, to in- 
spect the transfer, or trade 
mark, that is upon the 
steering-pillar ; and, in the 
case of a cycle that has 
. been previously purchased first. hand, to ask,to see the 
‘original receipt. Tho. transfer will tell you if the make 
of “the machine is a woll-known one. The receipt ‘will 
inform you of the bicycle's value when new, and also its 
ago. Bona-fide sellers of cycles that aro of known make, 
are, very wisely, only too anxious to let the name of that 
make be known, and it is safe to say that British bicycles 


The Raleigh Bottom Bracket. 


Made out of one piece of finest: 


cold sheet steel, by giant presses, 
working at a pressure of 1,000 tons 
to the square inch. 


bearing. the. transfer of any one of the leading firms in ` 
at any reasonable figure, sell almost at 
For which reason it is well to shun the artful 


the trade will, 
sight. 
advertisement that simply alludes to the machine for sale 
: as being of “first-class make," “high-grade model," or 
any thing. of the same indefinite kind. Bicycles that are 
thus ambiguously put forward, are, in many instances, 
. euch as should properly: be labelled as being of the “ gim- 
crack” or **gaspipe?' order. Good things; though, of 


. their own 'variety are Sometimes to be picked up in the 


way of cycles that have no pedigroe. But, as a rule, 
' directly the would-be purchaser ventures into the’ realm 
` of machines bearing no known transfer, he is adequately 
| protected only by having eyes. all round his head. 

For the occasional proverbial bargain, the purchaser 
_ will probably have to.seek a private seller. Paying a fair 
. price for a good article, you may often be well served by 
your local cycle agent. Usually these are practical men, 
as likely as not themselves familiar with work at the actual 
bench. Some of them buy second-hand machines, ropair, 
renovate and adjust thom, and put them in the shop for 
sale. 
monoy asked for it, and the vast majority of these cycle 
agents and repairers are mon whose word you can trust. 
Those of them who have been some while in business, 
have commonly quite an extensive local connection, and 
it certainly would not bo worth their while to do anything 
shabby for the sake of tho wealth that you bring to them, 
even if untold gold would prompt such a proceeding, 
which I'm suro it would not. Personally, I w ould strongly 
advise any young cyclist to “chum up with," as we may 
say, his local cycle dealer. The cyclist ‘will buy his tyro- 
 ropair outfits and various accessories at the dealer's shop, 
and perhaps also invest there in a second-hand cycle. The 
dealer gives the cyclist the benefit of his advice, and one 
of these fine days the cyclist places an order for one of 
the high-grade bikes for which tho dealer is agont. It is 
a pleasing arrangement for both sidos. 

When inspecting a second-hand cyclo, first impressions, 
to my mind, count for much. Even regardless of the 
transfer, an expert will be struck at once by the genoral 


' to conceal signs of wear. 
and the pedals, probe into the relationship of the chain 
. with the gear wheels. Have a very good look at tho tyres 
„all round both wheels. 


-A bicycle thus rejuvenated may well be worth the 
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appearance of the machine, and whether it looks “classy,” 


or mediocre, or even mongrel. ‘If the machine passes 
muster at such a scrutiny, catch hold of the handles, and 
‘give tho whole concern a pretty vigorous shaking in fore 
and aft direction. . This will reveal if things are taut, or 
whether the whole contraption is a more bag of bones. 
Then proceed to investigate whether parts are not too taut, 
that is to say, whether thoy have been tightened up so as 
Test the steering, spin tho wheels 


The presence or absence of the 
raised pattern on the rubber tread is a certain guide as to 
how much wear the tyres have had. 

A trial spin on the machino, of course, affords the best 
criterion of all. When taking such an experimental ride, 
try to include in your trip some hill up which you have 
already cyclod. Mental comparison of the two exporiences 
will yield a pretty accurate index as to the capabilities of 
tho machine you are now riding. : 

Myself, I am quite certain that every reader of this 
article is an honest fellow, far above any sort of suspicion. 
Sellers of eycles, though, have been so often victimised 


by the pretended purchaser who takes a trial spin and 


never comos back, that some of them prefer to keop the 
bicycle in the hall of their house till the Treasury notos 
are actually in hand. To avoid the annoyanco of a possible 
rebuff, you yourself, as the possible purchaser, should 
also have & ‘bicycle, ridden by yourself, or by a friend. 


. And upon that bicycle the would-be seller can accompany 


you when you go for your little tour to sample the merits 
of his. It is a give-and-take compact that proves agree- 
able to even the most fearful fellows in the world. 

As regards new machines, all the principal makers are 
willing to take deferred payments. Some arrange special 
teris to suit tho customor's convenience. 
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MISLEADING. 


MASTER (to Pupil, who is rather pale) :— 

“Yes, Nesbit, you are looking rather pale now, but I 
hope you will be well tanned when you return from 
holidays!" 
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The Wonders of Leaf Mimicry 


Among 


Insects. 


By H. W. CANNING-WRIGHT. 


EAF insects ? Yes, leaf insects, Such perfect simula- 

l tions that you may look right at the branch or plant 
upon which the fly is settled without detecting which is 

plant and which is insect. Surely, these are among the 
greatest natural wonders of the world. First, the complete 
mimicry of the living foliage, down to the last detail of mid-rib 


$ 
E 


Phyllium 
Saccifolium, the 
Female, about $ life 
size, green in life, 


and marking ; and then, on top of that, the instinct that enables 
an insect 80 garbed to seek out and settle upon the plant it so 
exactly simulates. The most remarkable examples of these 
come from the warmer parts of the earth, though—if we will 
but use our eyes—there are some very remarkable instances 
of protective colouring among our own native moths. 

The Oak Lappet moth has the hind wings notched and pro- 
jecting a little beyond the forewings, so that—when closed-—— 
it is easy to pass it by, thinking only that it is a cluster of dead 
leaves. The yellow Underwing. settled upon the trunk of an 
aged apple tree, is almost certain to escape 
observation, though, directly it is touched, 
one sees a golden flash as the brown wings 
are unfolded, and—like a streak of light— 
the moth darts away with almost incredible 
swiftness, only to drop into the grass, or on a 
fence, where it is almost impossible to track it 
by sight alone. In South Australia, among 
the eucalyptus trees, lives a fly that so 
closely resembles the curious glaucous blue- 
grey leaves of these, that—while it remains 
still—it is absolutely safe. It is known 
scientifically as Tropidoderus rhodomus, and, 
though so well-guarded when at rest, in 
flight is a particularly brilliant insect. The 
lower surface of the leathery wings is 
brilliant scarlet, this serving as yet another 
protection, for this is almost exactly the hue 
of the underside of the young eucalyptus 
leaves, so that, should one by chance observe 
the underside of the insect from beneath 
while at rest, it is equally unlikely to 
attract attention, appearing simply as a 
young leaf, 


brown when dead. - 


Another curious point about these leaf imitators is that, 
during the caterpillar stage, too, they are very often com- 
pletely protected by their resemblance to sticks or twigs. When 
at rest, they attach themselves by the hind legs to the plant 
upon which they are feeding, and stick the remainder of the body 
out into the air, keeping this perfectly still. So remarkable is 
the mimicry that I have myself taken hold of them between the 
fingers, believing that it was the end of a dead twig, only to find 
something soft and live recoil from the hand. 

In the case of the leafy stick insects found in the Eastern 
Archipelago, these—as caterpillars—have a more or less flat- 
tened body, the head and thorax being elongated in front, so that 
it resembles a stalk. The whole appearance is that of a thick 
green leaf aa they climb among the foliage. When they approach 
maturity, the males acquire a pair of fan-like hind wings, with 
a shorter pair before them. The female is considerably larger 
and broader, and does not develop the hind wings at all, but is 
furnished with two fore wings, developed to such an extent that 
they entirely screen the abdomen from sight. They form one 
of the most remarkable examples of leaf mimicry it is possible 
to imagine, the wings (when closed) showing a mid.rib with side 
veins, divided again and again into finer ones, until a perfect 
representation of the parenchyma of a leaf is produced. 

In Java, there exists a leaf insect that goes as far as it would 
seem possible for mimicry to be carried. In life, it is exactly like 
the green leaves of the tree upon which it is settled ; while, when 
it dies, these vivid green wings become brown and dry, just as 
the leaves do. New Guinea provides us with & very remarkable 
locust, commonly known as the Well Armed Leaf-bearer, whieh 
has fore wings variegated in green and brown, exactly resem- 
bling a withered leaf. The title, ‘“ well armed," is an allusion 
to the strong spines that project from the prothorax, making it 
a tough mouthful for any gobbling animal. 

One can generally see several examples of these unusual 
productions of Nature in the Insect House at the Zoological 
Gardens, though I fear that a casual observer would often look 
thereat and see nothing, save a compartment filled by leaves or 
sticks. Use your eyes keenly, however, and—at last—you are 
able to distinguish which is stick or leaf and which is insect or 
caterpillar. The gorgeous Leaf Butterfly from Sumatra is 
one of the most striking of all leaf imitators, as will be realiscd 
from & glance at the right-hand side of the picture below. 
There are two twigs, one bearing a leaf and the other a butterfly 
with closed wings. Observe the points that rest against the 
stem. simulating the stalk, the mid-rib of the leaf, etc., etc. 
lmagine this among thousands of other leaves, and you will see 
how very slender are the chances of detecting the resting insect. 
When in flight, a very different picture is presented, for the 
expanded wings are gaudy and brilliant in the extreme. Sud- 
denly, however, the insect drops with folded wings among the 
leaves, and the chances are hundreds to one against your ever 


. finding it again, by sight alone. 


Insect Protective Devices. 
Note the resemblance of the closed wings to the leaf, 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 
CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” | 


The "Boy's Own" Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among * B.O.P."-ites, is, at the 
same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are provided for 
. those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (1jd.) must be prepaid. 
Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must be self-supportinz 
and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges, 1s. each, post free. 
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WILD CREATURES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


VI. THE SQUIRREL. 


is rapidly becoming scarcer in its native land. In plenty of 

woods that formerly sheltered it this engaging little 

creature is no longer to be seen ; every year during at least 
the last ten years its numbers have been decreasing. Through- 
out some parts of the country it is only in fir forests that the 
Red Squirrel is now to be found. - 

Without doubt squirrels do a considerable amount of damage 
by gnawing the bark and eating the shoots of young trees. 
Sometimes they almost devastate & plantation of saplings. 
Where, though, they are not allowed to ` . 
: multiply to excess, it may surely be taken 
that by their attractiveness they well earn 
their keep. And it is not to the exces- 
sive vigilance of gamekeepers that they 
owe their threatened extermination. 

Truth to tell, it is the presence of 
the American Grey Squirrel, who is 
an infinitely less charming small creature. 
of his kind, that has been the cause of 
our native squirrel’s present. comparative 
. searcity. The Red Squirrel doesn't like 
him, cannot get on with him, and when- 
ever the Red and the Grey come together. 
it is the Red that disappears. It is only 
in places to which the Grey Squirrel has — 
not yet penetrated that the Red Squirrel 
is to be found to-day. In various parts 
of England these imported squirrels have 
been turned loose, and they invariably 
scem to have done well. After their own 
stvle they are pretty enough, though 
never so beautiful as is our own ''squaggy " or “ skuggy,”’ 
these being country names for him. And they are certainly 
astonishingly tame. Some years ago the Grey Squirrels in 
the London Zoological Gardens became so many that some 
of them were liberated, and joyfully made their homes in 
the adjacent trees. Soon there was such a plentiful colony 
of them that they overflowed into Regent's Park, in which, 
by readily accepting food from the hands of the pleased public, 
they soon constituted themselves a foremost attraction. 

The same thing has happened in other parts of England 
where imported Greys have been turned loose. And now the 


I AM sorry to say that the delightful English Red Squirrel 


charge brought against them is that they are proving to be most 
destructive to various trees, as well as being guilty of driving away 
our own original little nutcrackers. I think it is well for 
you to know and remember these facts. For some ignorant 
ruffians delight in throwing sticks and stones at the alert. Red 
Squirrel when they are out for an excursion in the country. 
And you may be able to do something to protect our sadly 
threatened small friend. ' 

uirrels are all the more interesting from the circumstance 
that they do not really hibernate. ` In the cold days of winter 
the squirrel certainly does a good deal of sleeping, tucked cosily 
away in one of the fair-sized constructions of twigs, bark, moss, 


` and leaves, several of which he builds so as to have some choice ` 
of residence. 
` strueture for himself, but quite as often he cleverly adapts a 
. erow's or a magpie's nest to suit his requirements. Nests of 


Sometimes the squirrel entirely forms this 


- either kind are usually known as squirrels’ 
"dreys," but in- some districts of 
Southern England they are called ** jugs.” 

On any reasonably mild day, however, 
in winter squirrels may be seen out and 
about. 'They wake up from slumber and 
come out to visit their stores of food, 
which may be hidden in holes in trees or 

, buried in the ground. Certainly the 
squirrel either forms more store-cupboards 
in the woods than he has need for, or else 
he makes them and forgets their exact 
whereabouts, for plenty of their larders 
are found intact in the spring. Perhaps 
the former is the correct, as it is also the 
more pleasing, contention, seeing that 
squirrels have been known to burrow 
through quite deep snow out in the open 
and to fetch up a nut from the store 
below. A smart small fellow, eh? to 
be thus able to remember exactly where 
to dig. 

Even if we are not hunters and killers of animals, most of us 
are fond of getting on the trail of live things. Here, then, is 
an extract from Josef Brunner's book, *' Tracks and Tracking," 
that may give you a hint or two in “ following up " a squirrel. 
The author says :— 

** The squirrel practically always pairs its feet when on the 
ground. Its hind feet are much larger than the forefect and 
are always planted ahead of the latter. The hind feet point 
outward, so that even by imperfect ‘mprints it may readily 
be seen in which direction the trail leads. There is no other 
track known to the writer that can be compared with the 
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squirrel's. Where the remains of animal, meat, entrails, 
or bones, are left in the woods, squirrel tracks are found, and 
the tyro is liable to take them for those of other animals. 

« Besides tracks, the squirrel leaves other signs which betray 
his presence in the woods—heaps of cone-chips near stumps and 
other elevations ; OT, strewn under trees, one may find twigs 
from which buds have been eaten. Sometimes the cries of 
birds whose nests the squirrel may be robbing of eggs or young 
betray his presence.” 

For the most part, the squirre]’s diet consists of nuts, beech- 
mast, leaf-buds, mushrooms and cherries. But it seems to be 
also certain that he eats some kinds of burrowing larve, & 
certain number of eggs, and, maybe, of nestlings. For which 
latter reason, although I am not in favour of the 
squirrel being confined as a pet, I want to say 4 word or two 
as to the feeding of squirrels in captivity. i 
health, their bill of fare should be as varied as possible, being 
made up of nuts, com, bread and milk, berries, sparrows’ eggs, 
mealworms, and hard-boiled 
eggs. Now and again they 
may be made happy with a 
bone to pick. Young squirrels 
must have soft food, but the 
older ones must be provided 
with plenty of exercise for 
their sharp teeth, or these 
will cause them trouble. 
tame squirrel should have 
water to drink, and it will 
be kept under reasonable con- 
ditions if it lives in & cage 
measuring two fect each way 
and is often allowed out for a 
run and scamper in the room. 
Some rough branches of trees 
should be fixed in the cage. 
Remember, too, that this 
animal is as companionable 
as it is pretty, and that by 
far the most humane plan is 
to. keep a pair of them to- 
gether. That is a principle 
as regards nearly all pet 
animals, should be observed , 
by every one. These creatures 
thrive best in company: 

Just another word as to the antagonism of Red and Grey. 
The Red Squirrel is & persistent fighter of the Grey, and in 
spite of his inferior size he always wins. Yet when the Greys 
come along and settle in a district they increase in number 
rapidly, become wonderfully tame and intimate with humans, 
and are certain in time to oust the Reds. Usually the period 
is short. 

The most likely places in which to seek for squirrels are pine 
woods, beech woods, or in & hazel copse. They are most cap- 
tivating little fellows to watch, and if you gather the nuts that 
they consider to be theirs you may hear them chatter and 
scold at you, and utter 4 little bark, the while they stamp 
angrily with their forefeet ; all of which goings OD, of course, 
are done at a safe distance. 


(Next month, the Pine Marten, Polecat, and Wild Cat.) 


* * * * 


THE SPIDER CRAB. 


* Sup’? rolled and tossed upon the dancing surface of the waves ;. 


the nets were `‘ down," their position marked by a '' bobber " 
that floated upon the surface, and now the time had come to 
haul in the " catch." Haul, haul, haul, and interminable 
lengths of rope came to the surface, growing ever heavier and 
heavier as the weight of the net got nearer and nearer to the 
surface. And then—‘‘ stand clear unless you want to be soaked !”’ 
— up it came over the side and fell plump upon the deck. 

How I wish you could have seen the medley of material that 
it contained.  '' Dog » fish, “ pouters ” (a kind of whiting), 
seaweed, '' top” shells, crabs of all sorts, & struggling, writhing 
mass of animate and inanimate life, drawn from the bed of the 
ocean. But—among it all—the thing that interested me most 
was a small triangular-bodied, very long-legged, light fawn 
crab that ran about at an astonishing rate, & ‘sea spider " as 


the fishermen called it ; in other words “ 4nachus dorsctensi8.” 


THE BOY’S OWN PAPER 


That was my first acquaintance with the scorpion spider 
crab, of which the photo gives you an excellent idea, and you 
may be sure that I was not long in capturing two or three g 

specimens from among the “ clean up.” The carap 
as wide as it is long with a very short beak, wide and densely 
notched down the middle. The legs are extremely frail-looking, 
with & row of thin hairs along the side and immensely long, 
powerful foreclaws, that appear out of all proportion to: the 
In the female the first pair of legs is very 
small; in the male (see photo) thick, and often three times the 
length of xi poar itself. One woul 


sea until one remembers the comparative stillness, even at the 
worst times, of the depth of water in which it passes its life ; 
while too, the legs are very firm yet elastic, and cling powerfully . 
to any object with which they come into contact. 

Spider crabs, too, are adep 
and I have seen some truly amazing examples of their instinctive 


crabs so disguised that, even 
if you were looking for ther 


among & tangle of 


* hung " . upon 
projections of the body; in 
others, the screening is less 
intentional, for marine growths 
of various kinds .make their 
home on the little body. 
Small pieces of coralline, even 
barnacles, make their home 
upon the hard shell, and so 
assist their host to un- 
observed among those other 
inhabitants of the waters that 
are waiting to prey upon him. 
H. W. Cannina-WBIGHT. 


The Spider Crab. * * * 


Tug policy of our Field Club is not to encourage the keeping 
of wild birds in captivity, which practice, in almost every in- 
stance, except as regards zoological gardens and so forth, 
amounts to actual cruelty. When, however, such birds are 
retained as prisoners, it is only humane that they shall be 
suitably housed.. The chief reason for keeping birds in captivity 
geems' to be for the enjoyment of hearing them sing. And, as i8 
additionally unfortunate for themselves, there are some birds 
that, if deprived of their freedom, willnever sing unless confined 
within narrow limits. Which is the excuse offered for the 
existence of the unkind, tiny “ hop " 3 

"By permission of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, which does such noble work for the pro- 
tection of dumb creatures of all kinds, I am able to show you & 
reproduction in part of a most effective poster that the Society 
has recently issued in protest against the employment of too 
small bird-cages. A regular crusade against these cruel cages 
is being waged by the Society, an endeavour that is persistently 
assisted by articles in the R.S.P.C.A.'s admirable magazine, 
* The Animal World," & valuable publication which all nature- 
lovers should read. In here paying some attention to the sub- 
ject of bird-cages in general, I shall, of course, entirely ignore 
this impossible and unpardonable `' hop"' cage. 

The makers of bird-cages are able to supply them of several 
different patterns, such as the nightingale’s cage, lark's cage, 
linnet’s cage, blackbird's cage, and so on. The last-named, 
by the way, was formerly made entirely of wicker, with a peaked 
top, and even now is sometimes constructed with wicker rails 
running through wooden cross-bars. Whatever kind of bird 
is intended as the inmate, the best rule is that the cage shall be 
one that is quite plain and undecorated, for & neatly-made 
“box” cage, with wooden back, sides, top, bottom, and quarter- 
front, is certainly the most satisfactory of all. What is known 
as & stock-cage for finches is the finest a'l-round cage that can 
be -procured. 


THE “BOY’S OWN” FIELD CLUB 


A stock-cage of the “box” pattern may bo fifteen inches 
long, nine inches deep and & foot high. Even better measure- 
ments are length, srxteen inches, depth, eight inches, arid height, 
ten inches. The wooden lower part of the front should be 
four-and-a-quarter inches deep. Such a cage will have either 
two or three perches, each perch to be of a different thickness, 
so as to properly exercise tho bird's claws. 
the stock mixture, should run along one end of the cage from 
back to front; in addition to which, a well-equipped cage will 
have an extra seed-tin, maybe of small size, to contain * luxury ” 
seeds or other food, with which the bird may be now and again 
regaled. 

The floor of the cago may be provided with either a draw- 
board or a turn-rail, the former being, when all things are 
considered, probably the more convenient.’ Draw-boards are 
such as fit into the bottom of the cage, and they can be readily 
drawn out, .cleaned, sanded and replaced. The turn-rail is 
simply a length of wood, hinged to the cage at onc end, which, 
being turned down, per- 
mits you to scrape out 
the bottom of the cage, 
preferably with a proper 
light, metal bird-cage 
&eraper. A disadvantage 
of the turn-rail system is 
that to sand the bottom 
you have to pass your 
hand inside the cage. 
And the chief argument 
against the draw-board 
is that if you forget- 
fully pull it out sharply, 
you may thus frighten 
the bird or birds; one 
thing with — another, 
though, I am strongly in 
favour of thedraw-board. 

A word of warning as 
to cages of every kind 
may here be given. All 
wire-work that forms 
part thereof should be 
absolutely plain and 
straight. "There should 
be no loops and turns 
and twists of any kind, 
because in these the 
bird is liable to catch 
its claws, and much 
mischief may be done 
hefore the plight of the 
captive is discovered. 
Also there should be no 
odd pieces of wood, 
supporting strips, or 
other not entirely neces- 
sary features introduced, 
ns these are pretty 
certain to provide a 
hiding.place for insects. 
'The door in such à cage 
as I have been describ- 
ing, is at one end. In 
the door space, the bath may be hung, though in many 
instances a portion of the wire-front of the cage is so con- 
structed as to slide upwards, and the bath is hung on the front 
rail. 

It is advisable that the door shall be on a level with the pair 
of perches in the cage, there being, perhaps, a third perch above 
and mid-way between the lower two. The reason for this is 
that it facilitates matters when the bird has to be induced to 
change to another cage. If the door is low down, some birds prove 
decidedly troublesome at such times, as they refuse to go down 
to the bottom of the cage and so out through the door. If, 
however, the door be on a level with the perches, the bird will, 
as likely as not, hop from one perch to another, and so out 
through the door into the other cage. This is useful for exhibi- 
tion birds, which, before being despatched to a Show, have to 
be run into one of the regulation show cages, eleven inches 
long, ten-and-a-half inches high and five inches wide, having 
wires that, for better viewing purposes, are five-eighths of an 
inch apart. 

The kindest cage of all in which birds can be kept is that known 
as the flight.cage. This measures what length you please, 
three or four, or even five or six feet. Like the smaller etock 
cage, it is of wood, except for the almost entirely wired front. 


HAPPY AND FREE. 


Many thousands of chaffinches, 
linnets, goldfinches and other wild 
birds are captured every year. . 
very large percentage die in the 
early stages of their captivity, and 
those that survive are condemned 
to life-long imprisonment in cages 
similar to that depicted above. 


A seed-trough for. 


THE CRIME OF THE CAGE!! 


An INNOCENT PRISONER Pines. for FREEDOM! 
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The largest. of such flight-cages are two feet high and perhaps 
sixteen’ inches deep. Where these cages are kept by fanciers 
in a proper bird-room, they have sometimes no bottom, being 
simply placed upon the floor of the room. The chief idea of 
the flight-cage is to allow the birds ample wing exercise; for 
which reason these cages are specially useful for the adequate 
strengthening of young birds. 

If you are buying a flight-cage. or are having one made for 
you, be careful to avoid a stupid mistake that, in such connection, 
seems fairly common. The reason for the adoption of the flight. 
cage is that the birds shall have work for their wings, they being 
obliged to do something more than merely hop when they would 
travel from one perch to another. Yet not infrequently you 
will see the perches in a flight-cage set as closely together as 
they are in a stock-cage. Properly, the perches, of different 
diameters, should be set at each end of the cage. so that the birds 
will get a real good fly in passing from the one to the other. 


+ * * * * 
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| — A. VERY gratifying num- 
ber of entries marked 
; the January Field Club 
competition, especially 
in the Nature Drawings 
and Photographs 
section. — Winter sub- 
jects were, of course, 
_to the fore. The First 
Prize’ Drawing, by 
A. C. Mauldon (Plum- 
stead, S.E.) depicted 
“Some of our Winter 
Visitors," the birds in- 
cluded in the list being 
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the Siskin, Bulfinch, 
Brambling, Robin and 
Ntonechat. So good 
were the two next 


drawings in order of 
merit, that I am award- 
ing two Special prizes, 
Seven-and-Sixpence in 
value. 

The Prize Award is as 
follows :— - 

 Half-guinea Prize for 
Nature Note: F. M. 
SMITH, the ‘ Wheat- 
sheaf’? Inn, Bridge 
Street, Worksop (* The 
Protection of Plants "'). 
Half-Guinea Prize for 
Nature Drawing: 
ALFRED C. MAULDON, 
134, Ancona Rd., Plum- 


A MiSERABLE PRISONER. 


The cruelty of keepíng wild birds 
in small cages such as this must be 
obvious to any right-minded ,man 
or woman. There is not sufficient 
room for the little prisoners to 
stretch their wings, much less fly. 

_ Freedom is theirs by right, and 


they should have It. stead, S.E.18. Special 
Prizes of Seven-and. 
Sixpence in value : 


R. C. Hastinas, 24, Metchley Lane, Harborne, Birmingham ; 
WILFRED Davison, “ Lilac Cottage," Aby, Alford, Lincs. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Volumes: WILLIAM 
BuRFIELD, Jenkins Croft, Little London, Ardingly ; WILLIAM 
PorrER, 80, Nortigate Street, Bury St. Edmunds; CoriN C. 
McCALLUM, St. Quivox Cottage, Auchineruive, near Ayr; J. 
"SMITH, The ''Wheatsheaf" Inn, Bridge Street, Worksop ; 
E. K. PARKER, Nightingale House, Mill Street, Mildenhall ; 
STUART L. SINDALL, 37, Leigham Court Drive, Leigh-on-Sea. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Volumes: Henry B. 
Brown, 21, Station Road, Teddington ; Crecreria CaAsrEv, Tre- 
wellard Farm, Pendeen, Cornwall; H. F. Kazer, High Street, 
Riseley, Beds.; REGGIE Eppy, 13, Pembroke Road, Park 
Lane, Norwich ; 

Specially Commended: Dennis Smith, Sevenoaks; Reginald 
Cummins, Bradford-on-Avon; T. Brown, Braintree; Veronica 
Atkinson, Drayton Bassett; Laurence Gray, Edinburgh ; 
E. Reynolds, Penzance ; Neville Boxhall, Keighley ; L. Hogden, 
Eltham; E. Childs, Forest Gate; Etta Weetman, Launceston, 
Tasmania; Jack Sacks, MHarrow-on-the-Hill; Llewellyn 
Chanter, Whetstone ; Edward Harrison, Oldham ; F. Halliwell, 
Oldham ; P. M. Seneviratne, Ceylon; K. V. Lellman, Falkland 
Islands; John Harmer, Brixton; Mabel C. Rolleston; York, 
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Queries & Answers. 


WALTER J AxES;—Especlally as you mention that the cat is delicate, I would 


A FIELD CLUB NOTE BOOK: APRIL. 


certainly advise you not to restrict yourself. to home treatment of him. h: : 

Take him to a veterinary surgeon, who will prescribe a tonic and some PropaBiy the greatest. glory of this month is an 

dressing for in: ns the Bullfinch strain are usu ily very handsome orehard, for the fruit trees will now be in bloom. 

ULIAN WARD.— ybrids of the Du nch strain à a . e m^ 

but they are always obtained from the hen, for the cock Bulifinch has According to the rule generally acce pted, it 18 the 
never been proved to crossbreod wn th orn. HP = E plum that comes first into blossom, followed by the 
cross between the hen Bullünch an e Goldfinch, Canary, nne l EA us: 
Greenfinch, Redpoll or Siskin. They are comparatively rare, an cherry, the pear and the apple. Here, again, is material 


therefore, possessions to be proud of for personal observation. In the woodlands, one of 


J. H. E.—Get a copy of '' Cavies," price 1s., published at the " Bazaar we P . : : ; 
office, Windsor House, Bream's Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. This the most notable trees at this time 18 the wild 
contains chapters on“ Breeding," * Principles on Pedigree Breeding," cherry, the delicate white blossoms of which cover the | 


and '" Feeding and Management. 


ALEXANDER FLEMINO.—TO identify the caterpillar, you must consult some tree in dense masses. Concerning the young spring 


good book on lepidoptera. The best I can recommend is South’s * Moths foliage of this tree, there is & protective device to bə 

and Butterflies of the British Isles," published by F. Warne & Co., noticed. The new leaves are folded down the middle 

Chandos House Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2. ep . te 

J. E. DUFFIELD.—For fancy mice, try Gamage, of Holborn, or Bath & Co., along the midrib, and for some while they remain 

of Savoy Street, Strand, London. Usually they are advertised for sale folded in this manner which is a provision intended 
in the weekly paper, the ‘‘ Bazaar, Exchange & Mart." I would par- : , 
ticularly advise you not to keep the waltzing mice as pets, they being to shield the tender new leaves from the rays of a 
M Lied ta eoni freaks, m 1 eee in no way to be encouraged hot sun. 

t who are animal lovers. |. . s : : 

M. Witsox.—As regards the distressing mortally amongst your young rabbits, In the insect world there will be appearing a specimen 
you should consu t either a veterinary surgeon, or, as is in some such : : a : 
cases equally good, an experienced member of your local live stock— that may not inaptly be described. as being a winged 
or Fur and Feather—club. There are several of these societies in your glory. I refer to the wonderful dragon-fly, which, 
district. : : : ! 

W. Prippy.—So far as I know, the book that, as you say, “in a general way next to some of the hawk moths, I consider to be the 
covers the. greatest amount of ground " is the * British Nature Book," most notable of British insects. If you wait beside 
by S. H. Sedgwick (Nelson & Sons, London, price, 12s. 6d. net’. It one of the small ponds teeming with life of all kinds 
contains ample information as to sca- and fresh-water shells. : Seis 

EDMUND E. GROoGAN.— The caterpillar 6f the Bulf-tip moth, is to be found that are scattered about our countryside, you may 
during August and September, feeding upon almost any kind of bush witness the actual hatching-out of & dragon-fly. A 
or tree, but maybe its favourites are eltn, lime and hazel. : : 

H. WioGrsS- You ao nOwn. the popular names of NE prece ot dogs. strange-looking, six-legged grub emerges from the 

he Irish Terrier 13 nown as “Dare vil" an e Scottis errier, : : i : 

as '' Die Hard.” The Kerry Terrier and the Blue Terrier are one and the water climbing laboriously “p the stem ; of some 
same animal. + Que Migrant Bird gm x ci semi-aquatic plant. High and dry at last, it remains 

. SQUIER. et a copy of “ Our gran rds an ow to Know em," > : : : 
by E. F. M. Elms, published by Thornton Butterworth, price 6s. The p AO all appearances motionless, but in reality struggling 
se sunm Snipe,” which is um us from April to September, 18 the same within its skin. Then the envelope splits along the 

bird as the Common Sandpiper. SARN : 
. P. E.—One of the commonest plants having “ explosive seed-pods "' 1s the back, and through the rent a small squirming thing 
little Herb Robert, or Wild Geranium, the ‘pink blooms of which are creeps out, with crumpled wings, all soft and helpless. 


found freely on hedge-banks, mose particularly in the vicinity of a wood. 

It has been demonstrated by indoor experiment that the bursting of a 

seed-vessel of this plant may propel the seed for a distance of as much 
as twenty fect. 

MovsER.—Plenty of room to move about tn, and a cosy sleeping compartment, 
is the proper rule with fancy mice. An allowance of room, 2in. long 
by 2in. wide, will provide suitable sleeping accommodation for a mouse. 
A piece of wood in, the cage for the mice to gnaw, provides an acceptable 
play Ming. Animals, like human beings, require something to occupy 
their attention. 


But in the warm sunshine, quickly the wings straighten 
out and harden; the thing has suddenly become & 
splendid, swift and flashing dragon-fly, that wings its 
way like an arrow, leaving its old skin still fastened 
to the stem. 
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The “Boys Own” Field Club Competition. 


(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 


In connection with this special feature of the “B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than HALF a GUINEA, to be selected from the list given: 
below, will be awarded for the best i l 


NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than HALF a GUINEA in value will be awarded for the best 
| NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 


The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the 
gender's own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for & prize. Nature Notes must 
not exceed 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, étc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly written. 


As this competition is & regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the ** B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs 
and Drawings will be published from time to time in m 

these pages. The closing date for each competition is 
the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com- 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo: 
graphs, etc., to ** RAMBLER,” c/o The Editor. “ p.O.P.," 
4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

List OF PRIZES FOR SELECTION.—Ca meras, magnifying-glesses, 
collecting cases, fishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical albums and 
presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, inseci- 
cases, butterfly nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 
It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi- 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 

The B.O.F.C. Badge. their choice of & prize from the list given. On the MS. 
Printed on blue stik, price 6d, post free. Suitable or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording Made in metal for coat 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. should be as follows: “ If successful, I should like to wear. Price ls- 


have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 
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Our Open Column & Note Book. 


A “MONEY-BACK” ENVELOPE. 


A NOT inconsiderable proportion of phila- 
telists are collectors of postal stationery, 
otherwise often known as “ unadhesives ” 
to distinguish it from adhesive stamps. 
Another but erroneous name for the eame 


things is “ entires," this postal stationery | 


consisting of envelopes, wrappers, post- 
cards, and so forth, most of them having 
tho design of the stamp embossed or 
otherwise impressed actually upon them. 


| 


A “Money-Back” Envelope. | 


In that department of stamp collecting 
the specimen now reproduced is a distinct 
curiosity. 

The envelope in question was sent to me 
by Messrs. Bright & Son, the well-known 
stamp dealers, of 164, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, who say :—' ! l 

“ Here is an interesting variety of 
British postal stationery. When the 
postage rate was reduced from 2d. to lłd.. 
in May last, people who had a stock of 
the ordinary embossed envelopes or 
stamps were allowed to change them at 
the post-office for equal value in 14d. ones. 
Some people are in the habit of having 
their name and address printed on the 
- flaps of the envelopes; in these cases the 
post-offices would not accept them back, 
but they were authorised to hand-stamp 
‘the 2d. envelopes with a small black 
triangle with certain figures—in this 
instance -946—in the centre. This 
hand-stamp was put immediately under 
the embossed stamp at the right, 
and signified that the face value was 
reduced from 2d. to 14d. The difference 
in the face value was returned to the 
owner in cash, so that the envelope 
actually cost only làd. and paid postage 
for that amount. 


“This is equivalent to a provisional 


(stamp), although the new value is not 
indicated in so many words on the stamp. 
As the date has now expired when the 
24. envelopes may be returned and 
exchanged for l}d. ones, this variety 


should prove scarce, as this method was. 


only used in the case of envelopes that 
had some printing on them." 

As regards the “‘ unadhesive ”’ section 
of philately in general, Messrs. Bright find 


about 1s. 6d. 


that there are a fair number of collectors 
of postal stationery, although, of course, 
nothing like the number that there are 
collecting adhesive stamps. More especi- 
ally does that remark apply to British 
postal stationery, because most specialists 
in Great Britain stamps also collect the 
stationery. Concerning albums for postal 
stationery, the best method at present 
known is to use the slip-in books, like 
large duplicate postage stamp stock 
books, only with the slips wider apart. 

For the benefit of those indulging in this 
branch of the philatelic hobby, I may say 
that Part 4 of the cataloguo published by 
the above-named firm deals with “ en- 
tires.” The last edition, though, issued 
in 1914, is out of print, but I understand 
there is hope of another one being pro- 
duced at some future date. The correct 
description of this curiosity is that of an 
"embossed envelope with triangular 
overprint," and its present selling price is 
" COLLECTOR." 


* * * * 


AN UNDER-WATER OCEAN 
STUDIO. 


How little we know, eyen.in the twentieth 
century, about «the ‘wonders of Old 
Ocean! It is an open secret already, 
that the bed of the ocean is not a wilder- 
ness of mud and slime. Submarine 
landscapes,  sea-forests, _rich-coloured 
vegetation, and amazing architecture of 
coral embedded with mother-of-pearl, 
make it a fairy-land of beauty and 
wonder. 

Haeckel’s marvellous sketches and 
paintings of the coral-banks, caves and 
grottos, which line the Arabian coast, 
and the many bright-hued denizens 


which inhabit these fantastic, submarine 
palaces, create astonishment in the mind 
of the beholder. One is inclined to 
forgive the author of the “ Arabian 
Nights" his belief in genii and mer- 
maids after seeing these pictures. 

An American enthusiast, with money 
to spend and a zest for marine biology, 
has recently spent a fortune in the con- 
struction and equipment of an under- 
water studio, on the very edge of a small 
coral island in the Pacific. He has built 
a house with its base firmly planted on 
the hard rock, some six fathoms below 
the surface. The basement of strong, 
iron girders, has walls of thick, plate 
glass, stout enough to stand the pressure 
of the water. Here, in the cool depths 
of the ocean, whatever the tropical heat 
above, he can study at his ease the life 
and habits of & constant succession of 
visitors, which pass and repass his 
windows. 

What a wonderful studio at the bottom 
of the sea, at a spot where the ocean 
teems with life! Fantastic pinnacles of 
coral, submarine forests, shimmering 
mother-of-pearl, quaint little grottos where 
the fishes play hide and seek all day long, 
are thus brought within a few feet of the 
observer. The sun is so powerful, and 
the water so clear, that the ocean floor 
lies exposed to view like the bed of some 
shallow, sandy stream. Shells of ocean 
crustaceans, molluscs, echinoderms. each 
with its live inhabitants, lie scattered 
around, opening and closing in a perfectly : 
natural- manner, undisturbed by the 
unseen observer. ' | | 

Floating organisms, travelling plants, 
flashes of phosphoresc?nce by night, and 
thousands of active, little creatures, in 


A Native School-house in Papua, 


hotograph shows a typical school-house in Papua, or New Guinea, and the 
In that hot climate the pupils, clothed in tbin white drill, are seated 
round on the verandah, 


The above 
adjoining is 
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their own natural playground, may be 
seen from the window of this under. 
water palace. At night, the dark-green 
waters are illumined by mysterious, 
i:radiating gleams, which 8Some of the 
denizens have power to emit at will, like 
the glow-worms in a Devonshire hedge, 
when the sun has gone to rest. The 
coming of dawn reveals yet more wonders. 
The sun springs up with tropic .sudden- 
ness, and the dark-green waters gradually 
change to a lighter hue, then into an 
opalescent tint, ending in a pale, bluish- 
green, as clear and limpid as a sun- 
kissed pool. | 
. Sometimes, however, in this garden of 
peace, there is fear and unrest. A 
swirl of waters suddenly arrives from the 
outer depths. Then some fierce monster 
of the deep, & bonito, & devil-fish, or & 
man-eating shark emerges from the 
swirl, and the gmaller fry dart for safety 
to the nooks and crannies of the coral 
grottoes, until the danger is past. 
When next you pick up a curious 
shell by the sea-shore, study its won- 
derful architecture, and think of the 
far-distant home from which it may 
have come, for some of these empty 
shells are often carried great distances. 
To the lively, imaginative boy and 
girl, this fascinating topic is full of 
romance, while the discoveries which 
Still await us are simply immense. 
RowLAND WALKER. 


* * + * 


IF YOU WANT PLENTY OF EGGS. 


HERE are a few points that should always 
be borne in mind if the 
poultry-keeper desires plenty 

of eggs. 

Those chickens which are 
intended to act as layers 
ought to be hatched chiefly 
in the spring months. Rely ^: ^ 
chiefly on pullets for winter 
laying. 

If the fowls are well 
looked after it is possible to 
concentrate the best of the 
laying powers inte the first 
and second year. Just a few 
of the best layers can be 
kept until the third year; 
all the rest should be sold. 

Keep away male birds 
altogether. from the layers, 
as these will only consume 
food, and their presence 
does not serve any useful 
purpose. 

Separate pullets from year- | 
old hens; if this is done 
thev will thrive better and 
come to maturity much 
sooner. 

Laying hens should be 
enabled to get plenty of 
exercise, and the more active 
they are the better. Take 
special care to provide snug 
accommodation in inclement 
weather. 

See thet the  roostinz 
quarters are warm and dry. 
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THE BOY'S OWN PAPER 


Let them be 
draughts. Keep everything scrupulously 
clean and whitewash now and again. 

If the birds have to be confined to runs, 
let these be as large as possible so that 
the birds may live under natural condi- 
tions. 

The question of the food which should 
be given to egg-layers is a very important 
one. Let thore be plenty of soft, warm 
stuff in the early part of the day. Green 
food is essential, and this must be given 
without any stint. There should alw2yz 
be a good supply of pure water that the 
birds can reach any time. Don't 
overfeed. All experience tends 
to show that the best results are 
secured when laying-hens are 
kept justa littlehungry. Change / 
of diet is highly beneficial. 

Provide & dust-bath for the 
fowls. Also see that they can 
get at plenty of grit and some 
ground oyster-shells. 

S. L. B. 


* * * * 


God's Boy. 


OD make him Thine ! 
Those boyish eyes that shine 
With mirth and fun—then hold 
& vision great 
Which older folk can't grip—it is so fine 
And fresh from some grand source of 
Thy divine ! 


God keep him Thine ! 
The lures of life are many and they wait 
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ACTA EST FABULA! 


well ventilated without 
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To chain those strong young hands that 
work for Thee ! 

Bid Thy white angel-guard’s security 

Watch o'er the lad—here at the open 
gate "E 

Of life and promise. He is Thine to-day 

Keep him and guard and guide him 
everyway ! 


LILLIAN GARD. 


* * * * 


ANOTHER INSURANCE SCHEME. 


Some fellows are content, when they go 
bathing, to leave their dog on their clothes 
to guard them; but young Wilkinson 
carries caution to the limit—he puts his 
faithful Ponto in his clothes ! 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 
SHOT-PROBLEM No. 27. 
By J. E. GREEN. 


From the “ Kelso ” opening :— 


10-15! 9-18] 16-19] 12-16] 7-14! 9-14 
21-17 | 23-14 | 25-21 | 25-22 | 17-10 17-13 
11-16| 8-11| 4-8 |16-20| 5-9 ] 2-7 
17-14 22-17! 30-25 | 14-10 | 22-17 


The position now is :— 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 


White to move and win. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 26. 


Position :—Black men on 3, 6, 10, 
11, 13, 19, 20. White men on 17, 18, 
21, 22, 30, 31, 32. White to move and 
win:—17—14, 10—26, 30—7, 3—10. 
31—27,. 6—9 (forced), 18—14, 9—-18, 
27—21, etc, / White wins. | 


THE ENTHUSIAST: ''Of course, what we really want is a thoroughly grey day!” 


M. A. H.—Henry the Fourth was “ His Grace”; Henry the 
Sixth was “ His Excellent Grace" ; Edward the Fourth 
was ' The High and Mighty Prince " ; Henry the Seventh 
was ''His Grace" and then "'"His Highness”; and 
Henry the Eighth was at first “ His Highness" and then 
" His Majesty," being the first to assume that title. 

Alfred.—1. The year used to begin in March, and, therefore, 
Septernber was the seventh month, October the eighth 
month, November the ninth month and December the 
tenth month. That is the explanation. 2. St. Luke's 
summer comes first. St. Luke's Day is October 18th ; 
St. Martin's Day is November llth, which is Martinmas, 
one of the Scottish quarter-days, the others being Candle- 
mas, February 2nd, Whitsun, May lóth, and Lammas, 
August Ist. 

F. J. Brighty.—4A copper coin, worth a penny, now current 
in Canton. 

Tarzan.—You give no dates, but a Kruger half-crown, in a 
fair state of preservation, is worth three shillings, a George 
the Third threepence is worth sixpence, and a Victorian 
fourpence is worth a shilling. 

R. C. Lindley (Brisbane). —1. Yours is a “local” name, that 
is, one derived from a place name. There is a Lindley, a 
ues in the outskirts of Huddersfield, and probably other 

indleys are to be found. The name contains the root 
word ''lind," the linden (or lime) tree. 2. No, the story 
in question is not founded on fact ; it is purely fiction. 

Elworth.—1. Two sous of Louis the Sixteenth, much worn 
and worth a penny. 2. One of the pattern coins, suggested 
by Sir Henry Cole, having the nickel centre, and worth, 
perhaps, three, shillings. 3. Victoria halfpenny, of 1853, 


worth twopence. 4. A William and Mary halfpenny,- 


5. Half-farthing, worth eimxpence, 
6. Have not heard 


worth two shillmgs. 
ami third-farthing, worth twopence. 
of them. 

F. Souden.—The names on the glasses are probably done by 
the sand-blast process and cannot be cleared off. If they 
were merely painted on they could be removed with caustic 
soda. 

G. Richards.—lF or Pharaoh's serpents, sec page 45] of our 

‘ third volume. They are made of sulphoeyanide of mercury 
mixed with nitre, and are very poisonous, and have an 
offensive smell. The other tliings you are not allowed to 
make without a licence. Your name means the son of 
Richard, and the original Teutonic word means a stern 
king. m 

J. C. W. Houghton.—1. United States one cent, still current, 
worth a penny on account of its age. 2. Danish skilling, 
worth twopence. 3. Worthless card counter. 4. A de- 
faced penny, of no value. 5. Trish halfpenny of 1805, 
worth sixpence. 6. Cartwheel twopence, worth ninepence, 
and cartwheel penny, worth sixpence. See answer to 
* Elworth," who did not give his namo. 

F. A. Meggy.— There are several dealers in engraved portraits, 
but you would save yourself much trouble by putting an 
advertisement into Exchange .and Mart, a publication to 
be seen in the reading-room of most public libraries. 

H. N. Horne.—Apply to the Secretary for War, War Office, 
Whitehall, S.W.1, for instructions how to obtain a com- 
mission. Books on the subject are obtainable of Rees, 
Limited, 6, Regent Street, S.W.1. 


A. R. Guy.—' The Naturalist on the Amazons," by H. W. 

» Bates; ' "The Malay Archipelago,” by A. R. Wallace; 
“A Naturalist in La Plata," by W. H. Hudson; ''Tho 
Congo," by H. M. Stanley; “ Amongst the Great Andes 
of the Equator,” by Edward Whymper; “The Great 
Frozen Sea," by A. H. Markham; '' The Albert Nyanza,” 
by S. W. Baker; “ The First Crossing of Greenland," by 
F. Nansen; “The Voyage of the Discovery," by R. F. 
Scott; and '*A Ride to Khiva,” by F. G. Burnaby, are 
all good books, and may help you as a beginning. 

Percy Crowther.—-The original form of your name was Crowder, 
which still exists in some parts. The ‘‘ crowder ” in olden 
times was tlie professional player who entertained the crowd 
at a fair or wedding feast. You will find **croud " used 
as a word to signify a fiddle. Quite an interesting name, 
this, | 

W. B. Stone. —Not a coin, but a token, and worth threepence. 

G. F. Millner.-- To obtain a patent costs £5. £l of this is 
payable for provisional protection, £3 on filing complete 
specification, and £1 on notice of desire to have patent 
sealed ; and there are other fees, for particulars of which 
and instructions how to proceed, you should write to the 
Comptroller General, Patent Office, 25, Southampton 
Buildings, W.C.2. 

R. C. Edgington.— The first tramway on record was that 
from the Bridge Gate in Barnard Castle, in August, 555, 
for the repairing of which Ambrose Middleton, in his will, 
left twenty shillings. See ‘‘ Our Home Railways," Vol I., 

age 4. There were trams long before there were Outrams. 

J. E. Roberts.—There are handbooks on sketching, but no 
periodical. You can get materials from Winsor & Newton, 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W. 

R. Thompson.—No coin is a “bit,” and the word should not 
be used. 1. A hammered Elizabeth half-crown is worth 
seven -shillings and sixpence. 2. No lrish money was 
struck in the reign of Queen Anne. 

E. C. Blackman and A. G. Osgood.—]. Taking the pawn as 

‘being worth 100, the knight is worth 305, the bishop 350, 
the rook 548, and the queen 994. 2. In castling, the king 
1nust not have been moved ; the rook must not have been 
moved ; there must be no piece intervening ; the king must 
not pass over a square commanded by an enemy; and 

i the king must not be in check at the time of castling. 

R. T. Barrett.—Our articles on making magic lantem slides 

are all out of print. Write to the head office of the Kodak 

Company, Kingsway, W.C., and they will send you a book 

on the subject, or they will reproduce your photographs 

and sketches as lantern slides. 

T. P. W.—Arthur’s sword was Excalibar, Sir Bevia's was 
Morglay, and Lancelot's was Aroundight. Durandal was 
Roland's sword, and Balmung was Siegfried's. 

J. Moss.—The Californian gold pieces are worth no more than 
their weight in gold. It is against our rule to give names 
and addresses of boys wishing to correspond with others. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, ** B.O.P.," 4, BOUVERIE 
STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, and envelopes should be marked © Correspondence," 
As apace is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers 
will be answered, Correspondents are reminded that, owing to tke “ B.O.P.” 
going to press somewhat in advance of prblication, replies nist necessarily 
be held over some time. Every endeacuur is madeorinsert them as early 


as possible. 


SO SIMPLE. 


.OLD Sandy, the shepherd, was very proud when his son won ` 
a scholarship at the Agricultural College, and told the news to — 


all his friends and neighbours. 

Walking down a lane one day he was accosted by another 
shepherd, who stopped for a chat. 

" Hoo's your lad getting on at the Agricultural College ? ” 
inquired his friend. 
_ * Oh, fine!" was Sandy's reply. *'' He's just learnt a quick, 
new way to count sheep. Wonder you an’ me didna think 
o’ it before." 
=“ An’ what is that, Sandy ?" asked the other shepherd. 

“ He simply counts their legs and divides by four." 


* * * 


MIND THE STEP. 


Two countrymen came up to London for the first time and 
stayed in a West-end hotel. 

After they had changed for dinner, they set forth in search 
of the staircase, and came upon a dark lift shaft, the gate of 
which had been left open by a careless attendant. 

Seeing lights below him, the 
first man stepped down. 

There was a dull thud. '*'' Are 
you all right, Jarge ?” shrieked 
his companion, anxiously. 

" Yes," came the feeble reply, 
“but mind the first step, it's a 
deep 'un!" . 


* = .x* 


QUICKER. 


THE inspector had asked the 
question: *“‘ What is the swiftest 
thing on earth ? ” 

None of the youngsters could 
give the correct answer. 

"Thought," said the examiner. 
“Thought is the swiftest thing 
on earth." 

Willie Wagstaff appeared as 
though he desired to say some- 
thing. 

* What is it, my ad?” asked 
the inspector. 

"T was just thinking," said the 
youngster nervously, ''that there 
is something even swifter than 
thought.” | 

" Well, let's hear what it is," 
demanded the examiner. 

“ Please. sir. it’s the ba’ after 
it leaves Hughie Ferguson's foot. 
He disna gae the goal-keeper time 
tae think." 


ahead |” 


A MARINE MIRAGE. 


SHORT-SIGHTED CABIN-BOY :— ‘‘ Hooray ! I 
can sce an island and a palm-tree right 


LONG-SIGHTED Bos’UN :— “No such luck, Cot 
sonny. What you can see is some old whale 
a-spoutin’ on the sky-line ! ” 


VERY SMALL AND QUITE ALONE IN THE UNIVERSE! 
Astronomical Chart showing just how Migzs Minor feels when he is 
“kept in” to write out 500 lines. 


TO HIS LIKING. 
. A ScorTSMAN, on returning from a holiday in England, was 
asked if he liked London. 
* Hoo!” he replied, “did I like London? Rather; you 
go into a restaurant and find tuppences under the plates. ' 
* * * 


TOO BIG. 


AN Irishman saw an advertisement in a paper one morning 
for musicians at the local theatre. Being a bit of a violinist, 
he applied for & job. He was engaged and given the 'cello 
to play. 

When the conductor gave the usual signal for the orchestre 
to begin, all he could hear of the 'cello was an awful screeching 
noise. 

He called the orchestra to a halt, left his stand and went up 
to the Irishman. 

“What’s the matter, Pat?” he asked. ''When aré you 
going to start ?”’ 

"Start!" echoed Pat. “Why, I can't get the old thing 
under my chin!” 

* * * 
CURED. 

A DARKEY had been tried, found 
guiltv of murder, and was sen- 
tenced to be hanged. The time set 
for the execution arrived, and the 
condemned negro was led to the 
scaffold. 

“ Rastus," said the sheriff, “have 
you anything to say before the 
sentence of tho law is carried into 
execution ? " 

** No, boss," replied the prisoner, 
“I ain't no speechifier, but I 
suttenly believes dis am g'wine to 
be a lesson to me." 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is 
offered cach month for the best short 
Funny Story sent in by a reader of the 
“ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be 
original, but where they are selected, the 
source must be stated. Stories for this 
page, which must be submitted on of 
before the 22nd of each month, may be 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all 
cases the name and address of the sender 
must be clearly written. The Editor's 
decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own 
Paper,” 4, Bouverie Street, ed 
E.C.4, and mark envelope of postc 
* Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner of thia month's com- 
petition is Eprra M. WALKER, Hope 
, Fortis Green, N.2, for the 
storyette entitled *'*So Simple.” 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors of Tue Boy's Ows Parer by the Avenue Press (L. Upcott/ Gill & Son, Ltd.), Drury Lane, W.C 8. 
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(New Serial Story.) 


The Riders from the Sea. 


A Tale of Smuggling and Plotting Days. 
By G. GODFRAY SELLICK.. 


Author of " Highway Dast,” “ The Secret of Canute’s Is'amd," etc., ets. 


(Illustrated by ARCH. WEBB.) 


CHAPTER I. 


I HEAR OF MICHAEL GARRICK. 


O-HO, Peter Garrick! Are 
you there,. miller ? ” 

My father turned from the 
log fire which he was build- 
iny up against the bitter 
wind that was flailing the 
Downs. 

* "lis the trooper,” he said 


quietly. ‘‘ Abroad in such a 

aD A gale! What a man he is, to 
C^ ey ae RES m take delight in buffetings and 
Ze="*Clewerways”? storms. Open the door to 


him, Stevie.”’ 

I lifted the latch, on which the door had been dancing 
since the coming of the big wind, and instantly our little 
room was filled with a tumult as if a hundred raiders had 
pressed into it. It seemed, too, as if, in passing, they 
thrust cold steel into me, so cutting was the wind. 

I glanced outside and saw the mill standing black and 
defiant as it had withstood the attack of many a storm. 
Its sails were fixed, but creaked a little; its timbers cracked; 
yet it seemed to break the rushes of wind and to fling them 


TOL, XLY, PART T 


right and left down the slope like a giant at bav. On tho 
plain beyond, savage battle seemed to be proceeding. 
Above all, the stars, like feeble taper lights, were being 
puffed out and lighted again while I looked at them. 

“ Pretty tantrums these, boy," said the trooper jovially. 
** There are two o’ the young birches cut down at the road ` 
bend, an’ my old hat chasing away somewhere in among 
thegorse. "Tis a wind to scatter a troop of dragoons. Into 
the house with you, else I'll see you whipped off the top o' 
the Downs and look my last at you. . . . A good e'en 
to ye, Peter. If ye are an honest friend you have the little 
pannikin of ale simmering on the fire, for my heart's froze 
cold like the hearts of the stone birds on Hambledown 
Church.” 

" The ale has been steamin' hot this time past, Jasper," 
said my father; **an' the backgammon board is set out 
ready for you. Are you black to-night?” . 

" No black for me," said Jasper. -**"Tis the colour of 
evil and of eravens. I'll take the white." 

He picked up the dice cup as he spoke and rattled it 
with energy. 

Meanwhile, I went to the fire where the log was burainy 
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anl sending up red armies of sparks finely. There I 
squatted down and began to read idly in the horn spelling- 
boók. Often I glanced up at the trooper, seoming so big 
and strong in our little room and filling it with his great 
shadow. ` His chattering, as he played at tho queer game, 
broke easily into my reading. > 

After my father, I was fonder of none than this happy, 
great-shouldered trooper. But, for that matter, every 
bay in our corner of Surrey loved him. To sit at the door 
of his smithy and listen to his tales of amazing achieve- 
ments—now, I fear, seeming so fantastic—and to his 
braggings of acquaintance with famous personages—now, 
I know, so unlikely—provided me with many of the 
happiest memories of my boyhood. 

I recall easily his happy, ruddy face, and the lively 
twinkle that never died from his eyes ; I see clearly again 
his active, stubbornly-built figure as he stood before us 
then. He would sweep us up by thrill upon thrill with & 
display of his sword-play, explaining its cunning and feats 
as he antickel with it; how neatly he could thrust, at 
an eye or slash at a cheek in a comical face rudely drawn 
by him on the door of the smithy. 

One tale he retold often, of how he had defended the 
door of a church in the Low Countries against a company 
of Louis’ Frenchmen; another, of 
his saving of the great Churchill’s 
life in a press of the peasantry on 
Sedgemoor. 

Wonderful it all seemed to me 
then ; delightful, though impossible, 
now. 

While I sat, on that night of 
storm and havoc, bringing my mind 
back often, with effort, to the spel- 
ling of w-a-i-n or c-a-p-t-a-i-n 
in the horn book, I did not know 
that I was about to learn his true 
worth as & fine fighter and an 
unfailing friend. 

I remember that he suddenly 
set aside the dice cup and leaned 
back from the board as if he had 
tired of the play. 

“ Last een, at dusk, I came 
round past ' Clewerways,' " he said 
slowly. of ours— 

“ What took you by that road ? ” 
asked my father. 


Jobs. 


STAR shone into a dingy room 
And silvered the shabbiness there. 
A thrush sang sweet through a wet 


day's gloom  . 
And lightened a hearts dumb care. 
A dog looked up in a failure's face 
With faith that was bracing—strong : 
The sc2nt of a violet touched with grace 
A track that was all too long: 


And you and I, though we can’t do much, 
We needn’t bo useless quite— 

There's surely something that we can touch 
And help to an hour's delight. 

If stars and thrushes and dogs and flowers 
Can help without making a fuss— 

We'll search through this workaday world 


There must be a job for us l 
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soldiering," said Jasper with a snap. 
in the windows my eyes showed mo. They lit on the 
tracks of a horse in the mud by the gate. An'," he added 
in a whisper, as if piling up indisputable evidence before 
us, "there was a horse whinneving behind the house. 
Wil! you enlighten Jasper Wake as to the meaning of 
that ? "' 

I glanced up at my father and saw an expression of 
intent interest and thoughtfulness now puckering his 
face. 

" Who will it be, Jasper ? " he asked presently. 

“I could name a man," said Jasper, and he sat and 
thrummed on the table with his fingers. 

“You cannot be meaning——?”’ 

“Tis him I'm meaning," said Jasper sternly. “I 
have it beating inside my head at this minute that Michael 
Garrick himself is back in ‘Clewerways’ this night. By 
what track he came, an’ on what errant, I'd like well to 
hear. Though you an’ me, Peter, can be sworn to it 'twas 
by the back stairs he came an’ to set his hands to onclean 
business."' 

" Michael Garrick!” whispered my father, gazing 
stupidly at tho trooper, who leaned back and whistled a 
senseless tune up at the ceiling. 

Looking from one to the other, I 
perceived | that whereas Jasper saw 
strange reason to feel an impor- 
tance at that minute, my father 
accepted the news as true and 
was much disturbed by it. 

In some manner the old house of 
** Clewerways " had become sudden- 
ly prominent in our affairs; this 
Michael Garrick, of whom they 
spoke, seemed to have clapped 
like a shadow upon us. 

"Do you mind your cousin 
Michael, boy ? " Jasper asked, 
noticing my perplexity. 

“ Now, don't fret the boy with 
that tale," put in father hastily. 

"Oh! An’ that is a plank we 
have met on before, Peter," said 
Jasper gravely. ‘‘The boy must 
know, an’ you will find no better 
time than now for it. Would you 
not have him know his enemy ’till 
he feels the knife in his back? 


“ More than lights 


“It scemed to me,” said Jasper LILLIAN GARD. An' who more likely than he to 
slowly, and ignoring the question, be sitting in ‘ Clewerways’ itself 
“ that were pod des ee some fine day, tell me? When 


something  onusual 
stirring at th» house. I stood by 

the green—you mind it ?—and saw lights mov ing in the 
windows." 

“The moonlight, maybe," said my father wisely. 

Jasper sat sharply back on bis chair as if he were 
affronted. 

“I've been on many a campaign, Peter Garrick," he 
said with dignity. “In those nights my cyes learned to 
foo truth an? not be misled by what was false. John 
Churchill, himseif. found them mortal useful to him those 
times, an’ was not afeared to confess to it. That was his 
way—alwayx—-whatever else folk may vow against him. 
John Churchill, the Duke of Marlbro’, 
Jasper Wake that his eves could not dizzern lantern light 
from moonlight. What he would a’ said 

“ Neer mind as to John Churchill," my father said, with 
n sly smile. for me. Well enough we knew Jasper’s 
fondness for recounting the Duke’s utterances to him in 
his soldiering days. Often, too, we fancied ourselves 
favoured with remarks that had ne’er been spoken by 
Marlborough. 

* "Dis likeher to have been that crazy Stringfellow, 
the steward, meandering through the house," suggested 
my father. 


“ Ye have little gumption, Peter, an’ would fare ill at 


would ne’er tell 


that day comes, maybe, our eyes 
w a not be open to see it. Faith! the boy shall be 
to 29 

I went and sat down at his knee. 

'" Years ago, Stevie," he said seriously, setting his 
kindly hand on my head, “the big house, ‘ Clewerways, 
with all its lands and wealth, from the gables on its roof 
to the rats in its cellars and the stone at its gate, belonged 
by law to your own father's father. I've heard it said how 
quiet a man he was, seeking no more notice than a flower 
4 a w ood—an’ the swecter that is when ye come on it 
there.’ 

He paused thoughtfully here, and puffed cloud after 
cloud of tobacco smoke down about me and completely 
hid his face from me. It seemed as if he were allowing 
moe time in which to understand his words. 

“This old gentleman was, by ill chance, worritted to 
torture by two sons, who were for ever in their tantrums. 
They quarrelled all through the night and fought all the 
day. Your own father, this torment here, were one of 
them. Joseph Garrick were t'other. An ill-shaped fiend 
of a man was Joseph by reports, an' he left a son no kindlier 
shaped. That is Michael, who sleeps this night in * Clewer- 
ways.’ You onderstand ? ” 

* I do, Jasper," said I. 
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* Ah. Yours is a clearer headpiece than your father's," 
he said. ''So-ho, then! Advance! ‘Clewerways’ was 
left by all the law’s finicking to your father who sits there. 
An’ you will be wondering why, that being the way of it, 
that the house is crumbling ip ruins and all scattered and 
down and o’ergrown with scrub and creeper like a wilderness 


at this hour? "Tis because Michael stole it, an’ after- 


wards ran away from it. Ay! for so he did, boy. ‘Ran 
away from it! When King Monmouth came to the 
Western country, an’ the cottage and farm folk there had 
fought for him and been cut down like stubble on Sedge- 
moor, the best chance Michael Garrick ever had to play 
mischief came to him. I fought on that field under John 
Churchill, and not a sound night’s sleep did I have after 
it for a whole year. I can see it, clear as your own mill 
in the morning—the quiet, homelike faces of the country- 
folk as we rode into 'un and cut 'un down. "Twas sorry 
work. Yet Michael loved it well enough. Loved it, 
and pressed on with it. He spent his days then like a 
madman, an' well will he pay for them, which is & word 
I've oft spoke. From end to end of the Western lands 
he rummaged, and tossed, and inquisited—an' how many 
innocent folk he betrayed to Judge Jeffreys and beheld 
hung on his word, it is not Jasper Wake that can vouch 
to you. The end of his sport was that James Stuart 
gave to him the law an' right of *Clewerways. Out of 
the old house, neck and heels, your father was tossed like 
an old sack, an' came here 'pon this spot to be a miller. 
Michael lived the life of a tyrant in 'Clewerways. The 
folks all feared him like a plague, the more so since he 
was the oftener met with staggering wi’ liquor. Then, on 
a blessed day, came William the King. I’m sorry for you 
that ye were not here in those days. You would have 
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“ Amazed, I watched them pass in at the crazy 
broken gates of ‘Clewerways.’” (See page 437. 


seen the Stuarts droppin’ their tails an’ running like 
scared dogs. They tumbled from their places like tree 
blight. An’ Michael, who had gotten his lands by them, 
came out of his liquor-drinking and ran with them.” 

* Will not that be enough for the boy to hear, Jasper ? " 
put in my father at this point. 

" Not enough!” said Jasper sharply, “though it can 
rest there for the while." He added instantly, however, 
" an' now, after years out of hearing, Michael has come 
home. He has stolen back in the night." 

“ Why, Jasper ?" I asked, engrossed in his news. 

" Bless me, boy!” he gasped. ‘‘I wish I knew. I 
wish I knew. This I will declare, howsomever, it wil! 
surely be no honest task he has come to ’tend to.” 

** Will he harm us, Jasper ?" I ventured to ask of him. 

“I fear he may strive to do't,” said father, sadly. 

"Eh!" exclaimed Jasper, sitting stiffly upright. 
* You will mind, Peter Garrick, that Jasper Wake was 
not standing on his path when last he lived at ‘ Clewer- 
ways. Ha! Yehave ne'er heard a word of Jasper Wake, 
maybe? Nur of his handling of a blade? Nur of what 
John Churchill, the famous Marlborough, tells in the Town 
coffee houses of this very sword? Faith! Michael 
Garrick will be a wiser man, and a more sorry one, should 
he ha’ the daring to lower his brows at Jasper Wake.”’ 

"Ithink," said my father, ‘ the boy should be climbing 
to bed. "Tis scaring him.” 

When, a few minutes later, I went from them and into 
the dense darkness of the little stairway, I could hear 
the wind beating as if for an entrance at the windows. 
And, as my father had declared, I was scared to trembling. 

What would be the outcome of Michael's return, I 
wondered. The wind filling the world without seemed to 
be part with him, singing of his evil and heartlessness. 

When, at last, I slid into a brief sleep, it was but to 
dream that he had searched me out of a hiding-place and 
flung me down before the gloating, teasing eyes of the 
savage Judge Jeffreys, of whom I had^been told! many 
terrifying tales by Jasper. 
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RIDERS IN 


escape the terror of my dream 
I leapt into sudden wakeful- 
ness, and found myself stand- 
ing on the floor of my little 
room, quaking and breething 
heavily as at the end of 
a close chase. 

The quietness of & vault held 
the house; but the world 
outside seemed filled with the 
noises of & raging battle. 
Slashing rain fell upon the 
window and a wind full of 
howling and groaning struck upon the roof. 

Returning speedily to the warm comfort of the bed, I 
lay there with eyes wide open, heeding the anger in the 
gale and longing that it might pass. 

After a while, however, I became less aware of it, since 
my mind drifted back to the room below me and to Jasper’s 
talk there of '* Clewerways’”’ and Michael. 

In those moments I understood more clearly the course 
of events, fashioned by the wickedness of Michael Garrick, 
so cunningly, as to make of him at last master of '' Clewer- 
ways." I understood, too, the reason why he had fled 
from the house on the arrival in England of King 
William ; and perceived that it would have been perilous: 
indeed for him, who had been so cruel to the King’ s people, 
to remain there. 

Like Jasper, however, I was foxed for the reason of my 
cousin’s return. 

“It can only mean that he has schemed mischief,” I 
thought, in agreement with the trooper's view. Indeed, 
it would serve us well at the mill house to be wary of 
him. 

"Why!" said I, sitting suddenly upright in bed, 
* Michael will have thought of the likelihood of father's 
etepping into his shoon at 'Clewerways' were he to be 
t-ken by King William’s men now. And," I gasped, 
“after father, ‘Clewerways’, will be mine! Jasper said 
that, too." 

Further sleep was impossible following that discovery 
My thoughts raced away like dancing imps into the far- 
stretching demesnes of Clewcrways—into every corner of 
the big house itself. To-day, thought I, the sun passes 
lonely through those woods and lights only upon dirt and 
disarray in the deserted house ; but when I shall be entering 
into my possessions, however, there will be romping in the 
sunlight beneath the tall trees, and no mote of dust shall 
fieck the walls and balustrades. I will wear silks and & 
bobbed wig, and will ride in the lanes on & black horse, 
and 

My pretty anticipations were here of a sudden lopped 
down, &nd my wild mind sent racing back to the present 
time. 

A strange stillness had fallen upon tho country as if a 
tired player had shut a cover down upon it and its tumult. 


It was but a brief lull, yet of sufficient time to allow my . 


ears to catch a new movement; one which I had heard 
once before, and it set my heart thumping rapidly. 
“ The riders are coming in ! " I whispered. 
I crept from the bed and went on tip-toe to the window. 
The riders of the night! The terror folk from the 
sca! Who they were, I had ne’er heard told. 

_ * Hist ! " my father would whisper, whenever I asked 
of him the question. *''Hide your eyes, boy! Ill will 
come if yo snatch a glimpse of them; an’ if you whisper a 
word of them 'twill be death. Sleep sound while the 
riders pass.’ 

Jasper, too, would add a word with a sinister wagging 
of his head. ' Ah! I mind the farrier across the crooked 
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meadow at Wivenhill" he would say. ‘The farrier 
talked, boy. You knew of him, Peter ? ” 

** Rest his soul ! " said my father gravely. 

What had befallen the reckless farrier, or what words 
he had spoken even, to warrant their gloomy head-wagging 
and talk, I had never succeeded in learning. 

That night, however, when I heard the riders below the 
mill I strained my eyes at the window for & glimpse of 
them. In a while I was able to make out a few moving 
smudges, which I supposed to be these terrible men from 
the sea. Next, I heard the nags plunging through the 
rain pools in the broken road as they came along it. 

I stood like stone at the window and heard them pass, 
one by one; and towards the end I heard a voice calling 
harshly, *' Stir your limbs, wull ye ! 

It seemed an age ere the last of them had passed and 
the sounds died into the low moaning wind which was still 
searching around the.mill Not until the last of them 
had gone over the shoulder of the hill (and I knew that 
they had gone down towards the village) did I turn my eyes 
from the window. 

Then a strange boldness seized hold of me and I was 
moved to à step at which I have often since marvelled. 
A tremendous step it proved to be, since it admitted all 
the events and scenes, the perils and fortunes, of which 
I have to-day sat down to write. 

“ Who these riders are, and what their errand is, I will 
know ere daylight comes," I declared, with sudden deter- 
mination. ‘‘ Are they better acquainted with the country 
than I?" I asked. '' Where they go a-horseback, I can 
follow afoot.” | 

Thereupon I clad myself hastily, and lightly crept— 
with much wariness not to disturb my father—down the 
old stairs and out of the house 

The instant I set & foot out-a-doors and felt my cheeks 
touched by the soaked and stinging air, I hesitated. I 
seemed to awaken to my hazard, and my determination 
faltered. 

The country was black with night and was all sodden 
toaclay. Fora while I halted before so much discomfort, 
till a sudden new inrush of pluck took hold of me and started 
me upon the road. 

I jouked my coat up about my ears and went away, 
splashing into unsuspected water-holes, past the mill and 


“upwards to the top of the climbing road. There I halted 


again to listen. A ceaseless grumbling ran in the wind 
around me, as if the country sulked after the lashing it 
had received. But in it, while I listened with straining 
ears, I could not pick out a sound of the mysterious riders 
whom I-had set out to track. 

** "Tis certain as sure they've gone towards the cottages,” 
Isaid; so down in that direction I trudged. 

A short way down the sticky slope I came again to a. 
sudden pause. A sound like a great splashing in water 
had reached me. 

“They are not for the village after all," said I, * that 
sound is made by them in crossing Mole River." 

Thereupon I left the road and, with small precaution 
in my haste, stumbled down the steep river meadows, 
through the fringe of bramble which seemed to cling for 
life to the sticky ground. 

It seems & simple matter to-day to recount the events 
of that night of storm; the hazards I accepted on that 
slippery hill slope where the noise of the rushing river 
beneath me told of.its swollen state; the perils I played 
with in hanging, as it might be, on the horses’ tails of the 
terrible riders; all these were real enough then. And, 
to-day, I perceive how surely I was in the watchful eye of 
Divine protection throughout every minute of the ad- 
venture. 
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TLe riders had put their horses straightaway to the river 
and crossed it, but I, being afoot, was forced to go down 
the waterway to the high pack bridge. 

On crossing the bridge I came suddenly up with them, 
so that I had to go forward under cover and with as little 
sound as possible. 

There were some ten men in all, I fancy, and every man 
guided a heavily-laden horse through the darkness. Few 
sounds came from them as they stole slowly onward. 

'" What can be their errand? Where are they journey- 
ing?" I questioned. _ 

Almost immediately, it seemed, my question was 
answered. Amazed, I watched them pass in at the crazy, 
broken gates of ‘‘ Clewerways "—and I remember noticing 
how that one of the gates hung over on a single hinge like 
the snapped wing of a bird. 

I stood on the road and watched them as they trailed 
across the unkempt garden. l 

Instantly Jasper's words came again to me ; that he had 
seen lights flitting in the windows of the old house, and 
heard horses whinneying near by. 

Yet, what could their 
business be at ‘‘ Clewer- 
ways" I wondered—at 
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* Equally swift, Hunt 
whipped across my path 
and flung me brutally 
te the ground.” 

(See page 438.) 
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I hovered in the gateway till I heard the horses halted, 
then crept warily in and ran, ducking as if beneath gun- 
fire, to the wall of the house. 

A score of ready entrances were at hand for me to choos? 
from. Not a door nor a window was secure on its fasten- 
ings. The place was like a battered barrack. 

It chanced that I came almost at once into a Jono 
chainber which might have been a reception hall in its 
prosperous days. At its far end a low gallery hke a she): 
crossed in the darkness. 

At the moment when I made the discovery of the gallery. 
a low click of a latch, and the voices of men, soundca 
near me. | 

“Rin forrard, Jesse, an’ lug up the flag-stone. The 
men are a’ ready to fetch in the lumber and stow it. Coom, 
yo! Straighten yur bones an’ move toit!” —.—— 

* Ay, Cap'n Hunt,” came the reply in which was a sure 
note of timidity. “ I'm oldish i 

“ Qold! Y're fur ever croakin’ as to bein’ oold; an’ 
what does it bring you ?" said the man addressed as 
Hunt. “ Ye are not oold till you owns to it, an’ there's 

the truth for you. I’m forrarder along that stretch 
than ye are, yet I’m brisk enough to break yur bacl. 
in twain on another croak from you. Ye know that, 
you crow !”’ 


“ Ay, Cap’n Hunt. Am I 
one for denying of it?" 
whined the fellow. 


ER Ho A By this time they had 
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come sufficiently near tc 
render my place unsafe. 
With panic in me I looked 
wildly for a way of escape 
Then it was I bethought of 
the low gallery. * If I can 
but reach the gallery "—1 
thought, and began at onec 
to grope my way stealthily 
round by the splintering. 
walls. So, after a while, ] 
came to a small flight of 
' steps, and without hesita- 
tion ascended them. 
At the top I found my- 
. Self, as I had hoped, in the 
gallery where I believed 1 
' might hide in silence until 
the men should go away. 
] ut, had I possessed 
wise vision to foresee the 
consequences of my dally- 
ing in that house, I might 
have flung caution to the 
winds, called to the good 
Protector to assist me, and 
dashed boldly for the outer 
world. 


CHAPTER. II. 


THE MYSTERY AT 
" CLEWERWAYS." 


ae OI! Yu dawdling 

ship rats, where 

are the lights * 

Swing un herc 

wil ye? I'm not here tc 
sleep." 

They were big, lumber 

ing men who came in 


answer to Hunt's shouting, but in that high, broad chamber thc, 
appeared mean to nothingness. The lanterns they carriod were but 


dew-beads of light. 
I peered down over the gallery edge and/made out the man. 
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Jesse, haulfig with much grunting at a piece of the 
‘dooring. Presently, when it was lifted, he drew Hunt's 
attention to it. 

* Time enough, too," said that growling fellow, “ an’ 
where, by my stars, are the packs ? "' 

“ Here they'm all are, Cap'n Hunt," someone answered 
quickly. 

“ Then, tumble un in. Move to it, else you'll be caught 
here, an’ I'll see every black son o! yu swinging in Execution 
Dock, like a dream come true." 

“Tis edd clobber to be packing the ponies with, is 
this," sniggered Jesse. *' Pikes, an’ guns, an’ x 

“ True, Jesse," said Hunt. ‘‘Many’s the journey 
we've broughten the ponies from Lydd, and old Dym- 
church, but ne'er wi’ the like of this. They'm dangerous ; 
I know it. Not like carrying brandy an’ Virginia baccy, 
an’ laces, eh ? ” 

“Im shaking day an’ night with the thought of it,” 
said Jesse. ''It sends little runnin’s o' sweat down my 
back, one on another, like the tide breaking up on tho 
Denge stones.' 

"So," laughed Hunt to the shadows of men around 
him. ‘‘ Jesse is old an’ ought to be stowed snug in his 
coffin. Hold yur wailings, will yu! "Twixt yu an’ this 
rat-eaten barn the dead creeps is a’ fingerin’ of me." 

As he spoke he took a lantern from one of the men and 
peered from beneath it at the walls and the roof. In the 
course of his turnings and scrutinising his eyes lit upon 
that part of tho gallery where I crouched and watched. 
I trembled and held my breath, for it seemed as if he must 
surely discern me. So long a time did he stare upwards 
in my direction that I believed he had indeed discovered 
ine there. 

He was drawn back at last from his fixed stare by a 
loud movement in the doorway at his back. 

‘*Who’s coming ?" he called roughly. 

“Only the possessor of this rat-eaten barn," said the 
newcomer, whom I could not see in the black shroud 
behind the lantern lights. 

His voice gripped me, however. It was quict and 
calm, and spoke the words with carefulness and a re- 
finement that told of an educated man. I wondered what 
kind of man this was, who could associate, and fill his hall, 
with these coarse scamen. He seemed to make an effort 
to speak prettily, almost with the daintiness of a fashion- 
able lady ; ; and I fancied him standing there, even in the 
darkness, in an engaging attitude. 

Instinctively, to catch a glimpso of him, I crept forward 
a step. 

Captain Hunt's next utterance I took with a*senso of 
having received a blow. 

“Why, I give yu a good e'en, Mister Garrick," ho said 
churlishly, “though I'll be a happier man when I've left 
yu an' yur house." 

Here, then, it seemed, in the darkness beneath me, was 
standing my cousin—the cruel Michael. Had I had my 
wits about me I should have learned as much on his 
entrance. 

He laughed —a light, false laugh like a piece of pretence. 

“Come, 'tis a fine house," he said, “and the work 
i3 fitting work for men tho like of Captain Hunt, tho 
privateer.” 

"Hi! Stow that! I'll bid yu keep that word off yur 
tongue," flamed Hunt. "Am lll not go down on my 
kne 'es to ye for it, neether.’ 

'* Nor for aught else, I fancy, 
azain. '"'Howbeit, the bundles are safely 
hope?" 

“ All—an' forgotten, too, I promise yu," said Hunt. 

* Are you sure of that?” asked Michael. 

“No, I'm not, curse you," said Hunt. ''This house 
frets me.” 

“Why, in plague’s name?” said Michael. “I vow 
'tis not all that a mansion should be, yet it is snug in 
candlelight for a man to draw in to the hearth and drink 
and sleep in." 
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said my cousin, laughing 
stacked, I 
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“Tm saying naught as to that,” grumbled the smuggler, 
* when there's neether fire nor candlelight, nur even a 
tankard in it. But it frets me, I say; fur it soems to mo 
a mighty likely place fur a spy to find a hiding corner in.” 

As he spoke, he raised the lantern again, and made 
another lengthy stare at the gallery where I cringed and 
quaked. 

* Then, why not finish your work and get on your way ? ” 
asked Michael coolly. 

“So be it," said Hunt, curtly; and, driving through 
the group of dark figures, he strode out of the room. There 
was a loud note of defiance and anger in his voice as he 
shouted his commands out there. 

Hours passed ere I was given an ooportanity to steal 
out of the house, and when I did so at last, it was with my 
heart beating in my throat and a determination never to 
enter the house again. 

I was full of the desire, too, to tell my father and Jasper 
of all that I had heard and seen: of Michael's presence 
in * Clewerways," of the smugglers, and the mysterious 
hiding of weapons under the floor. 

I recollected my father's reply to my question, that 
Michael would surely work to our harm, and I saw the 
need to tell, without delay, of our enemy’s return to the 
country. Still, remembering how ill my father slept 
a'nights, I would not disturb him with the news till the 
morning came. Jasper I might not come to either at 
that hour in the night, for he slept soundly alway 8, as if 
he were a fathom deep in the ground. 

Since it was clear, therefore, that I should have to hold 
my news patiently until day came, I crept silently back to 
my room under the sloping roof, and into bed. 

Sleep, however, I could not, but passed the remaining 
hours of the night with wild thoughts and in a feverish 
fear, until the first fingers of the new day began to stretch 
across the heath and the birds to call from tree to tree. 

When, later, I went down the creaking old stairs, I 
found a mug and bread set for me; but father had gone 
early, as was his custom, to Hambledown Fair. 

"I will run to the smithy and tell Jasper the news," 
said T. 

Taking a large piece of the oat bread in my hand, I 
opened the house door and went out. The gale was gone 
by at last, and the country seemed to be lying in a stillness 
of exhaustion. A dribble of wind came over the hill 
shoulder, and gave the mill sails an almost imperceptible 
flicker. The sky was like a grey slate, as if ready for some 
giaut hand to write on, I fancied. 

I elosed the door hurricdly, and turned to go down the 
hill. But I had scarce taken a dozen steps, PONOR; 
when I came face to face with two men. - 

Instantly my breath seemed to run back into my throat, 
and my head swam with the shock. For here were 
Michael Garrick and the smuggler Hunt, here at the mill. 
Their intent manner of studying me told me that I was in 
danger, and I turned sw iftly and promptly to run into the 
house again. 

Equally swift, Hunt whipped across my path and flung 
me brutally to the ground. His eyes were full of threat, 
so I chose to remain where I fell rather than stand on 
my feet and risk a heavy blow. 

‘Now, yu miller's brat !" he said, with an ugly look 


_in his eyes. 


“ How do you, little cousin ?" asked Michael, civilly. 
“ Come, have you not a word of greeting for a kinsman ? 
You are out-a-doors early. Was it the gale kept you from 
sleeping ? Or," he added, with a cunning screw of his 
eves, ‘have you not been to bed. at all? a ee 
would be pleased, indeed, by a word from you.”’ 

“If his tongue won't move Ill stave his side in,’ 
in Hunt, sharply. 

Michael laughed. | 

“He will talk," he said, confidently. “How many 
horsemen did you count in the night, cousin ? Come, 
speak it out. We saw you there in the foreground of the 


house ”’ 


> put 
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“I did not ” I began pleadingly. 

* Why whine—yet ?”’ he said gently. ‘ Did you follow 
them to ‘Clewerways’?’”’ . | 

My tongue seemed swollen and stiff with fear. so that I 
could not answer him. And, clearly, he did not expect 
me to do so. 

“You were a fos! last night," he said; “and a fool 
must bo whipped of his folly. This gentle sailor and I are 
come to attend to that. We hope to teach you a useful 
lesson. Never play a fool’s part ; if you do, you will be the 
fool for the rest of your days. The mill moves slowly, 
Captain Hunt. It could not be better. Bring him along.” 

Thereupon, struggling and squirming, I was dragged 
forcibly by a leg to the mill, and there released with a 
savage kick by Hunt. In fear I called to them not to hurt 
me, not to kill me, and promised not to utter a word as 
to what I had seen at Clewerways. 

** Yu wull be silent enough," said Hunt, as he tied cord 
after cord about me. 

I appealed wildly to my cousin, but he seemed to have 
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“ Like a theught his sword struck eut, and I saw one of the rogues clutch at his side and twist round.” 
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spoken all he intended and stood with a smile on his face 
watching tho smuggler’s binding up of my legs. 

A last cry I made to him when I realised the punishment 
that they had devised for me. He ignored me, however, 
and waved a hand lazily as a signal to Hunt to hasten 

The next moment I was bound by my wrists to a sail 
of the mill, a piece of skilful work accomplished by Hunt 
as it passed very slowly near the yround. | 

It seemed an endless while that they stood aside enjoying 
my plight. My legs were drawn slowly over the broken 
ground; and when at last I started to rise from it they 
moved away. | 

“ You will not forget your folly, I fancy, little cousin," 
said Michael. “ And remember, another such piece of 
inquisitiveness and you pay for it with your life ! ” 

With that he touched Hunt's shoulder and they went 
together down the hill. 

I was left there alone, slowly rising up the face of the mill, 
dragging in a tearing agony on the fastenings around my 
wrists, and crying loudly in a hopeleas fear. 


CHAPTER IV. 


JASPER’S THUNDER. 


HE stillness 
and drowsiness 
holding all 
things that 
morning has become 
fixed in my mind liko 
8 picture; and I was 
given tine enough 
to observe it all as 
the mill sail jour- 
neyed slowly round 
with me. Now I was 
up on a level with 
the turret cap of the 
mill with a far view 
of the still, drab 
countryside before 
me, now dragging at 
its base, where the 
breeze scarcely 
flickered the grass. 

As time passed my 
body sagged more 
heavily on the cords, 
tll I moaned with 
the cracking pain in 
my wrists; and the 
while I suffered, 
there came from 
within the old mill 
sounds much like 
sympathetic moan- 
ings because of tho 
torture it was making 
me suffer. 

Would the sail 
uphold me, I won- 
dered ; or, percharca, 
the cord suner 
when I was at the 
top of the mill?  . 

The pain becan:e 
so intolerable that I 
feared lest I should 
lose my senses. The 
feeling of loneliness 
and helplessness 
ladening my spirit, 


(See page 442.) _ too, broke me down, 
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and I cried till the tears trickling on my face gave me 
new discomfort. 

Father was fully ten miles distant at the fair and would 
not return till efter noon, since it was his custom to partake 
of a meal in the inn there before leaving the town. It 
scemed, therefore, that I must continue to turn and turn 
on the mill like a trapped bird until my reason fled or 
perhaps death should come to me. 

How many times I made that fearful journey I cannot 
record, only that it was an endless torture like a horrible 
dream from which I could not waken. 

New hope came to me presently, however, when on 
reaching the top again and viewing the same sleepy stretch 
of meadows and far hills, I caught the sound of the iron, 
* chank, chank,” from Jasper’s smithy. 

So Jasper was astir, I thought. Gladly my spirit 
sprang in a response to the thought. It died again speedily, 
however, when I remembered that I could not hope ‘to 


reach him down there in the hollow with my exhausted 


voice. 

Again I made the torturing journey and rose to the 
summit within the merry sound of his hammer-blows. 
With tears breaking my voice I cried at my loudest, 
“Jasper! Jasper!" Nothing came back in reply to me, 
however. Still, I remember noticing that his hammering 
had ceased. 

. I could not know, then, that he had come out upon the 
road, by good chance, and cast an eye up it towards the 
mill. Afterwards he told me of his perplexity ‘‘ beyont 
all ’’ as to the queer bundle he saw dangling on the sail. 

“ Then I slaps my knees," he said, ‘‘ an’ called out loud 
enough to fritten the birds. You couldn't hear me, how- 
goever.’ 

Certainly I did not hear him. Indeed, it scems that 
during that downward ride my senses sped from me 
entirely at last; 

Jasper declares that he racod back for his “old blade,” 
for he'd ne'er dream of advancing a step wi'out her; then 
he came up the hill at a pace that no nag in all Surrey 
could have passed. When he reached the mill I was 
ascending again and he was perforced to await my coming 
round and down. 

The instant I came within reach of his sword, howev er, 
he says, “she ’’ fell to cutting and hacking, and sawing 
at the cords like a fury. Within a few minutes I was 


lying, free of the bindings, on the brown earth, and J asper. 


was scouring in the mill house for a - 
mug in which to fetch water to me. 

^ Peter will be an angry man ZZA% 
when he sets eyes on his mill and Æ 
sees the havoc I've served 'un," he 
said, cocking an eye up at the sails. 
*'TIhere's a score of notches and 
splinters in her, though I would 
ha’ cut the mill to dust to get you 
free of it." - 

And, even at this day, if you 
look, you shall find easily the sail - 
on which I made my journey that 
morning, for the cuts are still plain 
in it, though black and smooth. 

The while I told Jasper of my 

discovery he was stamping to and 
fro, a figure of wildly rising anger. 
I see him clearly again as I write, 
clenching his hand, slashing angrily 
left and right with his whistling 
blade, and muttering indistinguish- 
able words up to the sky. 

" Hiding of weapons, eh?” he 
said, with sudden  vehemence. 
“ Tories, by my hat! Sly, murder- 
ing Tories! They've got to learn, 
boy, that here is an honest Whig at 
their door, an’ a blade ready to 
[ence them all for the life of King 
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William. Here bides Jasper Wake, a staunch Whig, an’ 
a loyal soldier of William of Orange. Here's his steel 
blade, cold and straight for the heart of his enemies. Can 
ye walk now ?” 

.*" I will try, Jasper,’ > I said. 

** You've a man’s heart in you," he said. 
feet, then. We will step over to ' Clewerways.' 

For a while I limped patiently at his iE as he drove 
onward with wide, strong steps, trampling the grass in a 
manner that set me imagining a storm. Presently, per- 
ceiving the difficult business I was making of the trudge, 
he took me up without a word and threw me upon his 
back like the veriest corn- sack. 

At ''Clewerways" we were encountered instantly by 
old Stringfellow, the steward, who stood before us timidly 
on legs as frail as reeds, and coughing. 

“What merry pastime are you amusing folk with at 
*Clewerways, Master Stringfellow ? " Jasper demanded. 
sharply. | 

** You are a man for a jest, trooper,” said the steward, 
wagging his head, which was just a stretch of dried skin 
over hones. “I’m youngish, eh, to put myself up to the 
amusing of folk 2” 

“ Hold. that!" Jasper cut him down swiftly. “We 
will have no palavering ; and he strode past the man into 
the hall and fell to scanning the place shrewdly. ''You 
have taken in folk here and you are storing their arms. 
Hey! You jump. That startles you, man! Ye are 
walking on a thin plank, Master Steward, " he said, wagging 
a finger in the man’s frowning face, ‘‘ an’ at a time when 
you should be pullin’ warm and comferable clothes about 
you. I tell you, ye are strippin’ yourself with your re- 
ceiving of guests in the night. Tory spies, and Stuart 
Where do you mind ‘their 


“On your 


weapons ? " 

“ I know nothing of what you say.’ 
“You havo been havi ing dreams 'tis likely 

Jasper seized him harshly by an arm and showed him the 
point of his sword. 

* Maybe you have ne'er set eyes on ‘her’ afore,” said 
he, speaking of the blade grimly. ‘‘ But, 'tis likely you 
may have heard her sung about. She is swift and as sure 
as truth. There is death on her edge, Master Stringfellow. 
Beyont that she is King William's, his servant first, and 
deadly to all his enemies." 

" I declare to you—” began the quaking steward, when 
Jasper cut him down again 
sharply. 

** You will tell me o what I asked," 
he said. 

“ And what may that be, pray ? ” 
asked a stranger who had come 
upon us quietly and suddenly. 
“You appear te be hasty for 
information.” ; 

Swiftly Jasper turned and 
screwed up his eyes in a shrewd 
study of this fellow who was 
dressed as if for the presence of a 
prince, 

" Now—who may you be?" 
asked Jasper, as if of himself. 
“ Are you from St. Germain’s ; 
do you fetch an’ carry for Stuart 
like a bit of alackey ? Maybe, ve 
are just his lap-poodle. Or are you 
from the kennels of Alsatia ? 
Perhaps I've seen you at the 
Dog tavern ? Are ye acquaint with 
it ?—'tis close nigh to Drury House. 
Or are you one "of the smashing 
lumber cheats in Shire Lane? 
Howsomever, I'll stake my hat ye 
are no honest Whig !”’ 

“ What should I be either Whig 
or Tory for?" asked the fellow 


' replied the steward. 
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“One can be neither, yet ‘be honest. Stuart oF 
* Hooknose ' may be naught to me——”’ 

* You are just & trimmer, then," said Jasper, " which 
is the same as a dog without a bark, or & blade that's never 
drawn. Ay,l smell you, Master Trimmer, 25 I have smelled 
out your roguery in this house, which was & fair an’ honest 
home 'till the black day came that brought your master, 
Michael Garrick, to it. That day, howsomever, is near 
its eve. Can you see the dusk settling ? An’, by my hat ! 
‘tis settling on you too. You are busy enough hiding 
your weapons here, but I know why, an’ this boy knows 
why. An’ I say that you will haul them out into the light 
now and hand them over to me, Jasper Wake of His 
Majesty's regiment of the Blues. In the name of King 
William, who has beat ye to your shivering knees ! ” 

He banged on the table as he ended his speech, startling 
the old steward so markedly that, so Jasper afterwards 
declared, his old bones fairly rattled. 

The other watched him steadily and calmly for a while 
until. seeming to understand at last that here was an 
unflinching defiance and a strong will opposing him, he, 
sess with a “ very weil!” banged the table with his closed 

rand. | 
And that blow was undoubtedly a signal. 

“You fool!” he said. «You have spoken your own 
doom. We will silence your talkative tongue here, quickly 
enough." ; 

Thereupon, down the winding stairs in the corner there 
came tuihbling three of the most ugly and clumsy scoundrels 
I had e'er set my eyes upon. Seamen of Hunt's smuggling 
crew they undoubtedly were, I guessed. Two of them 
wore striped petticoats and the other & tightly fitting 
kersey cap. Each swung a broadsword. Curved and very 
dirty blades they wero. 

“Well, my meddling friend ?" said our enemy, with 
a laugh. “Ina few moments you shall have the weapons 
you want ; but, on my word ! your body will be stowed 
down there along with them.” 

I glanced to see how Jasper received the threat and was 
amazed to see his face alight and hot with joy. He drew 
his blade smartly, kissed it, and thrust it out towards 
them. 

« After Mons fight, where Louis of France fought us with 
the gout in his feet, she " (speaking again of his beloved 
sword) ‘‘ was sung about at every camp fire; but, from 
to-day all England will sing of her play in this house of 
gpies and plotters.” 

He snatched the table and overturned it across the 
corner where we were standing. Then, telling me to get 
behind him, he struck a ready attitude there, with one 
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foot on a piece of the table. There was a flush of excited 
pleasure filling his face, and the battle look in his eyes. 

The seamen were equally swift, however, and flung 
themselves straightaway upon us in a tide rush ; but, as if 
Jasper were & rock, the rush was broken and the men flung 
back. ; 

Like a thcught his sword struck out and I saw one of 
the rogues clutch at his side, gurgle queerly, and twist 
completely round. Then he fell with & crash to the floor 
that set the house quivering. 

Jasper, the amazing fighter, even began to hum an air 
at this piece of success ^& tuneless air as if it came while 
his mind was elsewhere. 

Again and again they dashed in upon him only to find 
their swords met and scnt with a clatter to the floor. 

Till, suddenly, their leader, who had been plainly fretting 
at their failure to cut him down, called sharply to the 
steward. 

* The pistols, man! 
him, a bullet will." 

I grew instantly alarmed at this and wondered how 
Jasper could now hope to defend himself against them 
should they prove able to bring pistols into the fight 

It chanced though, at that instant, one of the seamen 
attempted again to reach the trooper with his sword-blade. 
To avoid the thrust Jasper was forced to step hastily back- 
wards, and in so doing drove me hackward also. 

I fell clumsily against & hanging curtain which, to my 
surprise, did not check me. Instead, it flew aside and 
I was hurtled down two or three steps and bumped at last 
against & wooden door. 

Steadying myself quickly, and ignoring the pain in my 
shoulder caused by the fall, I reached for the door-latch 
and lifted it. To my joy the door opened and showed me 
the open countryside and the grey hills beyond. 

* Jasper ! " I cried. *« Come this way, quick ! E 

Next moment he was beside me, out in the free daylight. 

* That was a pretty bit of fighting," he said with a dancing 
glint in his eyes. 

“Let us hurry away: 
« It has frittened me." 

“Well, we will go," he said stiffly. “Though tis not 
like Jasper Wake, who fought there in the Low Countries, 
to hurry.” 

Thereupon, calmly and leisurely, as if he had been paying 
but a friendly visit, he walked down towards the river and 
home to the mill. 

I blundered in my steps beside him, and so long as the 
gables of "' Clewerways ° were within view my eyes were 
ever glancing back at them. 


Hurry! If a sword can't reach 


Jasper," I pleaded fearfully. 


Lee SS 


CHAPTER V. 


RRIVING at the mill house, 
Jasper made a great to-do in 
settling himself comfortably 
upon the table. Then, with 
a laughable expression of 
gravity in his eyes he bade 
me stand attentively before 
him. His seriousness was SO 
unlike him that I wondered 
at it and to what end he was 
preparing me. 

* We have declared war, 
boy," he said. *' How are you 


feeling about it ? i 
“I’m not scared now, Jasper," 
on my side." 
* Ay, Jasper Wake is & fair comrade for any man, in 


said I, an' with you 


all weathers," he said. « He will hold a shield when ye 
are thrust at, an' swing & blade when ye are o'ermatched. 


SCATTERED. 


Yet, if you'd gotten the eyes of Jasper, you would see in 
this warfare a longer and a harder touzle than in all the 
fighting agenst the French. For, out there, our enemy 
wur in the open in front of us, an’ we'd but to cut him down 
like the loppin' of & field o' But wi' these smuggler 
folk, an' J acobite plotters, 'tis different as fog is to sun- 
light. Like grigs in an inn bed in France they are, an' 
we shall know 'un to be nigh us only when they are nipping 
us. From to-day, Stevie, we shall need eyes swift as a 
bird's. On guard for your life, then ! "' 

« I LI will not be scared, Jasper," I said huskily. 

« An’ ye had best not trust all to Jasper Wake, boy," 
he said solemnly. ^" Don't forget your prayers this night. 
« "Tis they will keep us.’ Hey-day ! ’tis a sorrowful business 
has come to us. Treason in Hurst village. Plotting at 
* Clewerways '—beneath MY eyes!” 

He slid down from the table here and strutted about the 
room with many outcries of indignation. Were it not that 
our peril was real I must have laughed openly at the fury 
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^ ta ta 


from his staunch, hard- 
set face and chubby figure. 
"Ay; we've given them the 
point, I thank my fortune!” he 
said. *' The riposte will come smart, 
though. On guard, then, and take it full. Listen, boy, 
you will bide here till I come, an' you will drop the 
bar 'eross the door——”’ 
** Where are you going, Jasper ? ” I asked in alarm. 
"Ive campaigned under Churchill who I've seen 
make soldiers of rascals and dandies. Come a-soldiering 
with Jasper Wake an’ you'll be fashioned to stand on the 
middle of the path agenst any man. So, I say, while you 


bursting 


bide here because of your years, I will go and spy, and. 


seo what can be of the enemy's plan of attack.” 

I would have had him stay with me at the mill house 
for I was not old enough, nor plucky enough, I fear, for 
the dangerous game of war in which he delighted. But, 
with many promises to bide myself still as a mouse, and 
to drop the bar across the door behind him, I watched him 
go happily, as upon a pleasure jaunt, down the mill slope. 

Never had the house seemed so scaring, so secret, so 
desolate as then. I sat down upon the four-legged stool 
fearing to move from it, and held like a prisoner by the 
great silence. . 

Nigh upon an hour passed draggingly away, while I 
thought of Jasper and made guesses as to his success at 
" Clewerways." By the end of that time, however, the 
spell of terror was subdued somewhat in me, so that I could 
move in t'ie house without trembling and starting at every 
creaking sound. 

I have often since found that it is in the unsuspected 
corners that danger waits, as it is the trusted friend that 
often gives disappointment. I had conquered my fears, 
and no longer trembled with thoughts of Hunt's seamen. 
No shadow of their vengeance fell across the mill house— 
yet, in that moment of confidence it sprang upon me. 

They came boldly, and in a great clatter, to the house, 
rattling the crazy door and calling to me to open it to them. 
Shivering with new fear I shrank away against the far wall, 
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"A I stared helplessly at it, a fellow squeezed in 
through the frame and dropped plump to the floor.” 


and commanded them to go away. My heart was beating 
a racing pulse the while, my throat was parched. 

“ I will not open !” I cried again and again. 

But their reply to my defiance was swiftly given. The 
window was shattered in and fell tinkling in splinters at 
my feet. Then,as I stared helplessly at it,a burly fellow 
squeezed in through the frame and dropped plump to tho 
floor. Without a look to me he went at once to the door 
and raised the bar; and the next moment the whole party 
of scoundrels were within the room. | 

To this moment I cannot account for the madness that 
seized me at their appearance. I snatched up the little stool 
and brought it down with all my strength, though a futile 
strength, on the broad chest of the foremost smuggler, an 
act of foolishness which was repaid swiftly with a sickening 
blow that struck my face like a beam and sent me dazed 
and blinded into the fire-place. l 

" Where's the smith?” they demanded, crowding 
round me, pulling and mishandling me savagely. 

** Seek for him," I defied them still. 

“If he'm in the 'ouse well turn him out quicksome,” 
they said. — 

‘“ If he were in the house he would be here driving you 
out of it ! " I replied daringly. 

They left me and scuttled up through the little house, 
wrecking most things in their wild search, and calling coarse 
exclamations in their disappointment. At the end they 
came back in an angry swarm about me. 

"Tt seems you are deserted," said one, who was so 
evil-looking that he still fills a corner in my memory. 
“ A big tongue that sinith hav’ got, though I've often 
known it to mean a small heart.” 

“We can take the brat—an' the sooner the better,” 
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said another. ''Too much he knows already—as to the 
gun-hiding—to leave ahind us." 

“ Ay, you go with us, you young spy,” said the first. 
“ If you see this shanty again arter to-day it will be when 
the marshes be under water, or the marshmen all hanging 
along the Rhee wall. As for that smith, he is just on a 
loose line. When we need him we will haul him in, quick 
enough. So—out with you!” 

To hurry me thoy struck me many heavy blows; and 
I went out from my old home sorrowfully, with eyes 
brimming so that the mill seemed to have shapes of shadow 
on shadow around it. 

It troubled me, too, that Jasper was at that moment, 
doubtlessly, nose to the ground, as it may bo, snitling 
around “ Clewerways," ignorant as to my peril and of tho 
danger threatening himself. It troubled me more, however, 
foresceing my father’s distress when he should return from 
the fair to find me gone and the house wrecked from roof 
to door-sill. 

The picture of him there set mo struggling strenuously 
to break free of my captors, but I was as powerless as a leaf 
in their brutal hands. The cuffs and kicks I received 
effectually quieted me at last. I surrendered my last 
hope of escaping, and allowed thein to mount me upon 
the back of one of the ponies. 

Broad daylight was flooding the country when we went 
down from the mill house and the blackened mill; and an 
uncomfortable, jolting journey, I understood, lay before 
me. I was lightly clad, too, and the air was alert and bit 
coldly into me, increasing my misery. Yet I had much 
to think upon and to draw me from thoughts of my unhappy 
position. Whither we were travelling, and by what cunning 
the smugglers hoped to pass through the country in daylight 
without attracting attention, interested me. 

The road we were upon suggested that we were riding 
towards Godstone, but, after we had covered a quarter of 
a mile, we left it and entered the private lands of Kinsley. 
Thereupon, my second question was answered, and instantly, 
since we were met by the squire himself who gave our leader, 
Captain Hunt, a cheery welcome. 

“The Squire of Kinsley a friend of smugglers and 
plotters !’? I gasped. Herc, indeed, was news for Jasper. 

We left this sly, false gentleman early, however, and 
picked our way through his covering woods. From these 
we presently emerged and descended into a valley where 
the little Mole river ran smooth like a path and led us out 
into the middle of a group of farm buildings. 

Here the ponies were stabled, and I was shut in among 
the cattle in a byre and left to nurse my misery. 

In the dark of the night I was kicked to my senses again 
and driven with foul speech to re-commence the journey. 

Then, through a night, so black and cold that I shiver 
at the memory of it, the trudging ponies carried us upon 
our joumey. Where? I asked, again and again, and to 
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what fate? The roads we now followed, while all the 
country slept, were unknown to me. We avoided the 
towns and many of the frequent villages that lay threaded 
on our path, until the new day began to touch the fields 
and to open before my tired eyes a country as strange to 
me as a piece of foreign soil. Then, to my joy, we fed at a 
wayside inn, and the patient ponies were rested. It seemed 
that I was suddenly forgotten by the seamen. Their 
manner and talk brightened at this point, from which I 
understood that we were approaching the end of the 
journey ; and when, presently, we departed from the inn 
it was with merry song sung by harsh voices and a happy 
flow of badinage. 

In my memory we had ridden but a short way from the 
inn door when the song ecased abruptly. One after another 
the smugglers showed alarm and interest in a faint sound, 
audible on the road behind us. Frequently it sank into 
the silence so that it seemed it might be but a piece of 
trickery after all. 

** Pull the ponies aside," said Hunt, with sudden sharp- 
ness. ‘‘ An’ see to it no sound comes from that whelp.” 

Within a few moments the road was clear of us ancl 
as quiet asa church. Behind tho hedgerow we lay, silently 
watching along it, hearkening as if for our lives. 

Meanwhile, the new sound had grown into the unmis- 
takable galloping of a madly ridden horse. Nearer and 
louder it came till it seemed but a few yards distant. 
Then, one of the seamen, & black-bearded fellow, in 
obedience to Hunt's order, went and took up a stand at 
the middle of the road. 

Eagerly I craned my neck for a view of the recklessly 
approaching rider. A gap in the hedge gave me a lonz 
view in that direction. But when at last he came into the 
scene, and I saw him there, I made frantic efforts to rise 
and call out to him. 

Mv cry of “Father ! " was, however, choked back into 
my throat by & rough hand that flung me and held me 
down. 

* Draw up—Qquick !" I heard the smuggler on tho 
road call the challenge to him. 

The challenge was instantly followed by much stamping 
and scuffing by the horse, and next moment, to my horror, 
a pistol-shot struck upon the air. 

A cold, death-like thrill rushed up through me. The 
man who had thrown me down was overborne by excite- 
ment, I suspect, for he suddenly released me and broke 
out through the hedge. Free from him I was, nevertheless, 
afraid to follow at once and look out at the scene. 

Then, at last, I grasped my weakness firmly, and crawled 
through the entanglement of bramble and stood on my 
feet there. I reeled with horror at what I saw. 

The horse was wheeling and backing in the grasp of 
two of the smugglers; but my father was lying sti", 
outstretched—seemingly dead—on the road! 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE MARSH WATCH. 


RUTAL knuckles driven into my back forced me 
into the midst of the frightened, floundering 
ponies; and an ugly exclamation of Hunt's 
spurred me to mount quickly one of the animals. 

I chanced to look backward again at the moment when 
my father was being hauled heartlessly and clumsily to 
the hedge, and saw him let fall there like a mere pack. 

From that moment I seemed to sce nothing. Tho 
morning might have been sparkling with sunlit rime-frost 
—-and I fancy that it was; the country through which we 
rode the fairest in all England. Whether or not, I do not 
know. I had no eyes then for scenes and such pictures ; 
for, always, I was back along the road, calling to my poor 
father where he lay dead beneath a hedge. 

I was sharply recalled to my neighbours presently, 
however, by the sudden halting of the whole party. A 
rough hand seized my shoulder. 
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“ Down wi’ ’ee!”’ cried the fellow ; and pulling me im- 
patiently towards him he fetched me from the pony to 
sprawl at his feet on the grass and the frozen road. 

When I staggered upright upon my feet again, I found 
Hunt watching me. He stood before me on wide arched 
legs, and with his brown hands knuckled against his side, 

'* Yu know us better now, maybe ? ”? he said maliciously, 

“ I know that you have killed my father," I charged him, 
with flaring hatred. 

"Huh! He'll not be the only man who've gone down 
this morn, my slip," he said sternly. ‘‘ An’ sin’ he's not 
here to preach ye à warnin’, Ill stand his stead an’ mind yu 
to have a care what course yu set yoursel’.” 

“That will I,” I said hotly. ''It shall be a course to 
bring me up alongside you, Captain Hunt, so long as I have 
breath in me, for what you have done this day." 

He turned slowly from me and tossed a look at his men 
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—a look that I supposed they understood, since they all 
grew merry by it, as if he had pitched them a jest. 

“ The brat sings a high note, like a marsh fowl,” he said, 
whereupon they all laughed again. 

Then, instantly, his manner changed as was the way with 
him. He took hold of my ear and tortured it to his delight, 
until I was compelled to fall upon my knees in pain. 

"I niver eud play long with children," he said, and 
added & threat that filled his eyes with an ugly fierceness. 
* An' I'll not play longer wi’ yu. . . . Adams! Nat 
Adams, wur are yu, man ? ” 

The bushes parted near me, and I saw the queerest of 
creatures emerge and stand smirking, and obediently ready, 
before the smuggler. He seemed to be but a part-fashioned 
man, whose body hung forward, as though he walked with 
a broken back. For all this odd deformity, it was clear 
that he was no weakling, however, for his shoulders were 
mightily broad, and he seemed to be as agile as a sun-shaft. 

“Tak him with yu, Nat Adams," said Hunt roughly. 
* And mind him well. We've no room for him down 
there at this time. Sarve him as yu will. Whittle him 
down, Nat. He talks too many big words—an' is no 
friend o' the marsh. Yu mind me?" 

Adams seemed overjoyed with the charge. He rubbed 
his hands and smiled evilly at Hunt, and at me. 

* When I blow yu the word to lat un go free, yu will see 
to it smart," said Hunt. ‘‘ Not afore, however. Elze, 
there's mony & dyke o'er the marsh rinning with water 
enough to cover yu, Nat Adams." 

. Tho fellow merely continued to smile weakly, and to 
fidget with his fingers so that I judged him to be but a 
simpleton. 

* Ay. The dicks be full to their lips," he said, looking 
et mo, ‘an’ the reeds will cover him, too, shud it ever be 
his mind to run away under my eyes. Hide him till 
the doom-day they will, 'till the Ness goes out into the sea 
an’ the marsh sinks under the water again." 

“I tell you I will not stay," I cried, but with small hope 
flickering in me. ** I will go to my father.” 

Hunt strode forward and took hold of me by my hair, 
which was thickly grown. He swung me forward into the 
filthy little cottage squatting behind the hedgerow. "When 
he released me, I turned 
round like a creature shot, 
and fell with a thud 
against the wall near a 
window. 

“In wi yu, too," he 
cricl to Adams. “Ef he 
wil! not end his tantrums, 
yu know of a way to quiet 
un, an' I'll not ask yu as to 
the doing of it." 

When they were gone, 
Adams came in and squattcd 
queerly down on his legs in 
front of me, and studied 
me. The evil smile still 
lived in his face until, with a 
cold shock, I discovered it 
to be an expression made 
by an old knife-cut mark, 
which ran up from the 
corner of his mouth. 

‘“ Nothin’ come into this 
cotty gets out again,” 
he said, with grim slow- 
ness. 

He appeared to me then 
so terrible and evil that I 
shrank away from his near- 
ness, whereupon he sprang 
after me with so amazing a 
swiftness, and dragged me 
from the wall, that I cried 
out. There was a deadliness 
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in his every look and movement. And his strength was 
over-mastering. 

For a while, in a frenzy, I struggled against him, but the 
ease with which he finally defeated me, after seeming to 
play with me, taught me the remoteness of my chances. 

When presently I lay quiescent before him, he ordered 
me to go to a narrow doorway which he had set open, and 
to look out there. | 

I did so, and discovered to my astonishment how that 
the cottage seemed to be clinging to the extreme brink of 
a steep cliff, almost as if it were a lightly-lodged nest. The 
declivity was deep and broken, and leapt down to a wide 
floor of flat meadow-land. Like blue life-veins, a plexus 
of small rivulets, no wider than could be covered with a 
man's stride, wriggled into the distance of the plain out to 
where the morning sun flickered on the crests of sea-waves. 

It seemed to be a toyland whereon miniature farmsteads 
and cottages, and black blots of towns, were arranged. 

But across it, welcome and stirring to my fagged spirits, 
caine a singing salt-damp wind off the sea. 

“ You'm thinking that be England ? " said Adams pre- 
sently. *'' But ’tis its own country, with its own folk ; and 
the king of it all is Hunt hissel', and no other.” 

“ Not England ? "' I stared at him in bewilderment. 

“ Not a dram of it," he said.  '' "Tis soil gi'n up by the 
sea, an’ belonging to none but they who live 'pon it. ’ Twas 
made flat, an’ well-nigh trackless, the better vur we to 
spy out whatever mischief be doing over it. From Apple- 
dore, over yon, to old Denge Ness, naught moves but can 
be made out clear from here. Ay; yu bemighty caring 
what yu do if yu ever find yoursel’ anywhere ’pon it, for all 
the marshes’ eyes will scan you, and every dick will carry 
"Iis a gurt web, 
the marsh, wi' old Hunt squattin' in the middle of it. 
He've caught many fools that 'ave poked into his web— 
an' will do many more yet, ye may be sure." 

The troubled expression in my eyes must have encour- 
aged him on to further success, for he drew his eyes down 
to the level of mine, and pointed with a dirty finger in the 
direction of the sea. 

“ Does it look tidy an’ calm down there to you?” he 
“ Ay, it allus do at first sight. An’ there be a 
purty, quiet little church 
over yon, too. Well, now,” 
he chuckled, ‘that purty 
little church be down at 
Dymchurch, agen the sea- 
wall. An’ I'd warn you 
ne’er to go to Dymchurch 
for to hear the parson talk, 
vur 'tis Hunt that's parson 
there at Dymchurch, an’ 
his sarmons arn’t your sort. 
An'," he added in a low 
voice, while drawing my 
ear nearer to his mouth, 
“don’t go trapsing on the 
marshes arter day’s gone 
out. Mind that.” 

Again I turned eyes filled 
with alarm and question to 
him, and again he sprang on 
with his grim talk. 

* Divrent folk than they 
farmers and cottagers come 
out 'pon the Marsh at 
nightfall,’ he whispered. 
* Where do un come from ? 
Maybe they pops out of the 
sea. Maybe they'm dead 
an' gorn seamen who can't 
rest long wi'out sighting 
the Marsh meads. An’ they 
sim to carry grudges in 
their minds, too. Ay, often 
times whea,a cottager ’ave 
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oped his door in the morn, it 'ave been to see some poor 
body lying stark dead over the step, or a farmer 'ave found 
a lump of a creature swinging in the door of his barn. 
Av; the Marsh 'ears, an’ the Marsh sees, and—’tis the 
straight truth, boy—the Marsh takes toll.” 

At this point it was clear that he fancied I had heard 
sufficient to fill my thoughts and to enchain my limbs. 
Indeed, he had tied my spirit. Although he permitted me 
to walk freely in the cottage, I had no longer heert nor will 
` to attempt an escape from it. 

“If you ever think as how you'd like to rin off," he came 
again to me that evening, ‘‘ why, jist out an’ try. I'll not 
mind it. Adams will not mind," he laughed. ‘The 
Marsh will know of it though, and will carry word of it out 
and along. Every moor fowl will tell of it. An’ I'll bide 
quiet here—an' wait. They will fetch you back to me. 
You are surer held here than in Bridewell prison, so 
remember that!” 

In this manner the day &nd evening passed, also the 
following, with me labouring to rouse my spirit to make a 
dash for freedom. But Adams, with a word at wonderfully 
right moments, broke easily through my efforts, as if they 
were but gossamer. . 

I fancy it was in the dusk of the third day, while I 
watched him hghting a stinking dip and set it upon the 
table, that I turned and perceived a stranger, whohadentered 
with mysterious quietness, watching us from the door 
shadow. I felt & wild leap of alarm in my throat, and 
rapidly backed away from him. 

His face was covered with & piece of dark material, 
which completely concealed his features. 

Adams was on his knees, puffing at the fire, at the moment, 
and with his back towards the stranger; yet my tongue 
was tied, and I could not utter a sound to warn him. My 
heart thumped a loud beat, and my eyes remained fixed 
so long upon the still figure that in the dark, jumping 
shadows, I could not even be sure, after a while, that I 
beheld him. i 

When he at last spoke I received a fresh surprise. 

“ How is the way up here ? " he asked simply and in a 
quiet voice. 

A greater surprise came with the ready, cool reply given 
by Adams over his shoulder. It seemed that he was aware 
of tho intruder's presence, after all. 
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“The road be empty," he said quietly. ‘‘ There's 
naught stirring." 

'* Keep a good watch, then," said the stranger. 
the beacon afore morning, an’ listen for the word.” 

“ Ay, I will," said Adams, in the same undisturbed voice. 
“ Is there a crossing to-night ?”’ 

“ Mayhap to-night—mayhap never. I am carrying the 
word along the hills, and every man of ye will sleep this 
night with open eyes. None comes into the Marsh, and 
none out. You understand ? "' | 

* As I live by the Marsh, and her folk are mine, I under- 
stand," said Adams, turning round his head to look at him 
at last. 

“Is this the boy I've heerd tales of ? ” asked the fellow, 
turning his attention to me. ''A smallish mortal. But, 
there, a small blade pierces deep. I'd be very sure of 
him, I think, were I his keeper.” 

** 1’m sure enough,” said Adams, chuckling. 

“ Down at Dymchurch they'd not be sad, maybe, an’ 
you were to make more sure of him," said the man of 
mystery. 

“ Dymchurch can breathe easy," said Adams. 
boy is along of me, an’ I know what he be worth.” 

** If he should slip you ? " l 

Adams fairly laughed at the suggestion. 

* Boys have the luck of evil," pressed the stranger. 

‘Not this un," said Adams savagely. ''He've fared bed 
enough." 

He scowled in my face so devilishly that I cowed before 
him. 

* Ye see,” he said to the other, who had turned towards 
the door."' | 

" Ay. YetIsayto you again: have a care of him. He 
knows enough to close the marshes.” 

His repeated advice seemed to stir Adams to à savage 
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rage. 

** An’ I tell you he may rin a step out of this cottage, but 
*twill be his last," he cried, with rising voice. ''I'll putt 
a foot on him as I would 'pon a fly; so when you ride 
this way next, you might see him there, face up to the sky, 
an’ all his news dead as winter in him." 

Thereupon he turned and ran at me. His anger needed 
play, and it found an outlet in @ savage blow at the side 
of my head, which floored me like a mere pedlar's pack. 


(To be continued.) 
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Oxford “ Eights’ Week”: Keble College Bumps Wadham College. 


[Photo Gillman & Co. 


By GEORGE A. WADE. 


HE great drawback to rowing at both Oxford and 
Cambridge is the comparative narrowness of the 
two rivers, the Isis and the Cam, which are 
the stage-setting for this sport. But the Cam 

is far worse than the Thames in this matter of insufficient 
width to allow two boats to race comfortably side by side 
on its waters. Tho thing might be just barely possible 
at the Dark Blue headquarters; it is utterly impossible 
for the Light Blues. 


This extreme narrowness of the Cam has always been 
a serious hindrance to Cantab rowing, so far as racing, 
and even for several boats practising at the same time, 
is concerned. Hence, in order to hold contests of one 
College boat against another, a novel idea was originated 
many decades back, when boats were started from different 
places at the same time, and set to try to overhaul one 
another ere a certain point was reached, the distance each 
boat had to go being the seme in every case. 


This overhauling takes the form of what is termed 
“ bumping.” Right from the start it is the aim of each 
boat in the race to bump the one in front of it. A ' bump " 
is recorded if the bow of the hinder boat can be made to 
touch the stern or side of the preceding boat. It is, there- 
fore, not only a test of actuel speed which comes into play 
during the bumping-races, but also a test of smart steering 
and clever tactics on the part of the cox. | 


For the boat in front, sceing (or hearing), the boat behind 
gradually coming closer, and knowing that it must be caught 
in a minute or so, unless it can avoid that dreaded bump, 
may be turned and guided in zig-zag, criss-cross fashion 
by & clever cox so skilfully thet it maneges to avoid the 
bump. The hinder boat may then find itself overshooting 
its mark, whilst the anticipated victim has somehow or 
other eluded it, and is well off again towards its point of 
security ! 

When a boat does contrive to bump the one before it, 
the two are obliged by rule to draw aside towards the bank. 
Each cox is on his honour to signal as soon ashe feels 
that his boat has been touched at all by its opponent. 
The boats drawn to the side are then out of the race for 
that day, but the one behind them can, if its crew is able, 
and its cox fancies his chances, continue its course and 
endeavour to overhaul the next boat in front, which the 
conquered boat was pursuing. This has been done, but 


of course it is extremely rare, and when achieved, causes 
an almost unholy pandemonium on the part of crews and 
undergraduates on the banks, as well as among tho masses 
of spectators eagerly watching what is happening. 

The course at Cambridge extends from near Baitsbite 
Lock for the last boat, to that well-known hostelry, the 
" Pike and Eel," which the foremost boat has to reach 
ere it is safe from being bumped by the second one. The 
leeding boat would itself have set oft from somewhere near 
what is known as First Post Corner; and the whole dis- 
tence that each boat has to go to avoid risk of bumping is 
about & mile-and-a-quarter. 'The distance between each 
boat at the start will be perhaps two lengths, and the boats 
are classed in three divisions, according to the quality 
and skill of their oarsmen as shown in previous races. 

Each of the divisions may contain from twelve to fifteen 
boats, some colleges having two or three boats distributed 
in the various divisions. Each college hes its own colours, 
and the college-boat shows these on the blades of its oars, 
and often by a painted coat-of.a-ms, whilst blazers and 
scarves also testify that their wearers belong to-this or that 
famous seat of learning. 

The Oxford races are conducted practically on the same 
lines as those at the sister University. The Oxford course 
begins above Iffley Lock, and ends at the College barges, 
just before Folly Bridge is reached. The river is much 
wider there than is the Cam, at the '' Pike and Ee!,’’ hence 
there is perhaps a better chance for boats escaping which 
are being overhauled than would be the case on the Cam— : 
if only the Dark Blue boat in trouble has an extremely 
clever cox ! He gets a finer opportunity at Oxford for using’ 
his rudder and so doing the trick which may aftord him 
safety after all. The crowds at Oxford congregate chiefly 
at the Boat House, Green Bank, and the Barges, to see the 
races. 

The ‘“ bumping” races at both Universities take place 
each Lent and Midsummer term, and at Cambridge are 
known as the “ Lents " and the ** Mays." At Oxford they 
are respectively called the ** Torpids " and the * Eights.” 
The line of boats in each division start in the order in 
which they finished on the previous similar occasion. 
Thus, a boat may start in a different place for the “ Lent " 
races from that which it held in the '" May " ones, as it 
will be then placed according to whero it finished in the 
previous ` Lent " races. 
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Bumping-races generally begin towards the close of the 
afternoon, any time from 4 o'clock to 5; but we may set 
down 4.30 as the usual time for the Third Division Contest 
to start. Then the Second Division would come along at 
5.30; and the First at 6.30. A college may have a boat 
` in any Division without necessarily having one in another, 
but most of them have a second string in a lower 
division. 

The great aim of all the pursuing boats is to make four 
bumps during the races, one each night. Of course, the first 
two or three boats have as their chief object to keep them- 
selves from being bumped, whilst making the one or two 
bumps which are only available for them. It may be 
more exact to say that every boat's aim is to avoid being 
bumped itself, whilst seeking to bump as many boats in 
front of itas possible. .— 

If a crew manages to make four 
bumps during the races, which 
generally begin on à Wednesday, 
and conclude on the Saturday 
following (but at Oxford begin on 
a Thursday, and go on for about 
& week), the eight are each pre-; 
sented by their club with their 
oars, às a special honour to mark 
the event. There is also a gener- 
ous and hilarious bump-supper, 
given by the college on such a 
great occasion. It is only right 
to say, however, that most of the 
colleges hold ** bump-suppers " on 


the Saturday night, whether they have made four “ bumps ” 
or not ! 

There are certain colleges, both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
which make rowing a speciality amongst their sports, just 
as others are famous for their Rugby football fans, their 
cricket blues, or their Soccer men. Therefore it has be- 
come somewhat the fashion at both Universities for men 
going up from the Public Schools to endeavour to get into 
this or that collego which particularly patronises the 
sport they favour and hope to shine in. 

Thus, on the Cam, the chief rowing colleges may be set 
down as Trinity, Jesus, St. John's, Pembroke, and Trinity 
Hall; whereas, on the Isis, they would be Magdalen, New 
College, Merton, Christ Church and University. 

It is worth mentioning that Trinity College, Cambridge, 
has always two boats, which are known as “ First Trinity ” 
and '' Third Trinity." There used once to be a *' Second,” 
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too, but this fell out some time back. The oarsmen in 
“ Third Trinity " must, according to ancient rule, be men 
from either Eton or Westminster, for that boat was founded 
by those two famous schools, and has always been manned 
for them. Of late years its occupants have been practically 
all Etonians, since Westminster gave up “ Water" .n 
1883. But “ Water" was started there again a year cr 
two ago, and its rowing-men are beginning to appecr 
prominently once more at the 'Varsities, so we may per- 
chance soon see the '' Third Trinity " boat manned by four 
Etonians and four Westminsters, as in days long gone by. 

The 'Varsity bumping-races give the opportunity for 
collegers, undergraduates of all kinds, and townsfolk 
generally, to let off a good deal of '* steam " and hilarity 
that might otherwise come out more inconveniently. 
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Large crowds: of -visitors and 
undergrads gather along the 
banks of the Isis and. Camysperi- 
ally at the beginning and end of 
the course, to yell, shout, cheer, 
and encourage their favourites. 
Hundreds of men run, or bike, to 
keep pace with the boats all the 
distance, making a terrific noise 
with rattles, whistles, voices, and 
cornets, in order to eneourage and 
urge onward their own college 
crew. And when they see the 
boat is going to make a bump, or 
that an opportunity for this 
occurs, the pandemonium is usu- 
ally terrific and ear-splittimg ! 

To the “ foreigner " —indeed 
to the casual English visitor 
—the scene, the noise, the tout- 
ensemble are both novel and amazing. For a Turk or Italian 
to soe the Prince of Wales running full.speed along the 
towpath at Oxford, whilst yelling for the Magdalen crew ; 
or to watch the Duke of York and Prinee Henry at 
Cambridgo similarly doing their utmost for their own 
college-boat, is a strange sight indeed, and one only half- 
understood when seen. Yet Princes get as excited, as 
urgent, as noisy, as exuberant as the morest under- 
graduate from Little Pedlington Grammar School when 
it comes to speeding on the college boat in the bumping races. 

Then, all along the course may be found stands full of 
excited fathers, mothers, sisters, cousins, and aunts, each 
with dress, tie, hat, or ribbons of the favoured colour, in 
honour of Jimmy's boat or Arthur's college. They, too, 
by frequent ejaculations, shouts, or despondent *"Ho-o-o-o's"* 
add to the general clamour and medley whilst the races 
are in progress. 


"VARSITY BUMPING 


Nor must we forget tho gay streamers and flags which 
decorate the stands and course, marking the various points 
en route, and adding to the general charm of the scene. 
Nor the bands that ontorprising clubs, or private folk, 
have engaged to make swoet music, what time a lull occurs 
botween the racos—if it ever does !—or whilst the visitors 
are engaged in disposing of immense quantities of straw- 
berries-and-cream during the ‘‘ Mays," or of innumerable 
sandwiches and chocolates during the “ Lents.” 

It would almost be safe to say that the bumping-races 
are at once the life and soul of the different terms at the 
two chief Universities in our land. They usually mark 
the climax of a period of pleasure and excitement; they 
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afford splendid excuses for visits of relatives and friends ; 
they give Thompson (of Clare), or Jackson (of King’s), 
excellent reasons for doing this or that foolish thing ; they 
present Littleway (of Peterhouse), or Spifkins (of Wadham), 
with noble opportunities for arranging '' rags " which may 
be the talk of the 'Varsity for long weeks to come ! 

And, when the happy oarsman goes home at the end 
of term—still more when he leaves the Isis or Cam for the 
last time as a college-man—and takes with him the 
“oar painted with the college-colours," that honours the 
success of his own boat in some great struggle, it is certain 
his interest in, his affection for, the bumping-races on 
the Thames and Cam will never cease while life lasts. 


[Photo Frith & Co, 


Boyhood’s the Time for Me! . 


F all the times in the life of a man 
() . . Boyhood's the time for me: 
The world in front—few sorrows behind— 
The soul untrammelled and free; 
Unborn &chievements straining the leash; 
The lure of the witching sea ; 
Playing the Game with heart aflame— 
O Boyhoed's the time for me! 


Crowded life on the ocean deeps, 
Brown sails and the smell of tar; 
The lone lagoon 'neath the tropic moon, 
The glamour of lands afar: 


O what is fame or the glitter of gold, 
Or pride in & high degree ? 

Worthless, indeed, in the Land of Youth— 
O Boyhood's the time for me! Re 


O Boyhood’s the age of the Hopeful Heart, 
The time of alluring dreams, 

When on the horizon’s purple rim . 
The Star of Adventure gleams: 

The call of Youth and of high desire, 
The quest for the golden key 

That opens the door to heaven-born deeds— 
O Boyhood’s the time for me! 


O Boyhood's the time when the sky is blue, 
Boyhood’s the age of gold; 

It’s a thousand pities that brave young hearts 
Should ever grow hard and cold. 

No man may build the road that leads 
From Birth to Eternity, 

But [ll sing this refrain and ever maintain 
Boyhood’s the time for me! 


Davip Horne. 
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Ex de Co:ombia: 5c. 
Mauritius : 15 on 15c. | 


T the beginning of the year we had a comprehensive 
selection of “ native craft " stamps from all parts of 

A the world. That was in the January *' Corner," and 
not since then have we indulged ourselves in one of 


" gets of stamps by 


our well-known and popular “type 
way of pictorial illustration to these pages. As you will have 
gathered from certain of my remarks, these "type" sets are 
distinct favourites of mine. And that for a very sufficient 
reason : which is, that I have been made well aware that they 
are immensely liked 
by '' Cornerites."' 

The month before 
last I showed vou the 
new “Motor Cycle" 
Special Delivery 
stamp of the United 
States, with which I 
included two of the 
earlier S.D. stamps of 
-3 the same country. It 
was when getting that 
article ready for the 
press, and looking at the reproductions of the stamps, that the 
idea occurred to me: ** Why not show a nice selection of Special 
and Express Delivery stamps of various countries ?" The 
notion seemed a good one. and, on investigating the subject of 
what were the specimens available, it promised to be better still. 
Now that I see the fourteen examples thus afforded, 1 am very 
glad that the suggestion presented itself to me. For here— 
capable of bearing some such title as ‘ All the World's S.D.'s 
and E.D.'s "—we have a “type” set that is distinctly novel. 


And, for myself, I consider the 20c. Philippines '' Messenger . 


Running " to be, of its kind, a gem. 
Canada. 1898. 10c., green. “Canada Post Office." 
Canada. 1922. 20c., carmine. “Canada Postage." 
It will thus be seen that the 

special delivery rate has been ere 

doubled. Both of these are fine . FNG bna 
specimens of stamp production, : $ cu 

and the colours are remarkably . 


good. The stamp of new ` 
denomination and type is in. : 
scribed "Canada Postage _ 


Twenty Cents. Special Delivery 
for First-Class Mail Only Within 
City Limits." There is no water- 
mark, and I notice that the 
stamp is variously catalogued as being carmine, scarlet, and 
deep scarlet in colour. 

Colombia. 1917. 5c., green. '' Messenger Boy." 

The chief feature about this rather attractive design is, I 
should say, that although the messenger lad has only & medium. 
sized parcel to convey, he is evidently in no hurry. His method 
of progression, as depicted, may, indeed, be described as being 
that of “at the saunter.” 

Cuba. 1903. 10c., orange. ‘ Cyclist.” 

Those who care to make a careful study of the subject will 
find that there is quite a deal to be learned as to the S.D. stamps 
of this, the largest of the West Indian Islands. Cuba's first 
issue of the kind was the 10c. blue of 1899, overprinted 
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* Cuba, 10c. de peso ” on the S.D. stamp of the United States. 
In the same year came a stamp of the type here shown, but 
that included in its wording the error * immediata," which, as 
you will see on inspection, has been corrected to “ inmediata." 
Seven years later, & blue and orange was issued, of what is 
known as the “cyclist and portrait" type, an ' error" of 
which, with centre inverted, is, you may be interested to know, 
catalogued at £25. "That issue, like the one that we show, was 
engraved and printed by the American Bank Note Co., New 
York. In 1914, Cuba produced a new dark blue S.D., bearing 
the device of an oncoming aeroplane, and, although this is 
not an air-post stamp, it is perhaps worthy of remark that, as 
was the case with the new Lithuanian air stamp shown in last 
month's “ Corner," the machine depicted is a monoplane. This 
latest Cuban S.D. was engraved and printed by St. Jose Lopez 

Rodriguez, Havana. . If 

you have a good look at 

the cyclist, you will j rob- 
` ably come to the con- 
e ^ ^ clusion that he is having 
LOU MED UE . a pleasant trip through 
* a us Pp ; & park. 
3 ES RES SO | Czecho-Slovakia. 1918. 
' ieee ia hae ~ 2 hellicr, purple on yellow. 
MeO Ra eo ee nde otte u ete Sos aie ion eee “ Numeral.” 

Fiume: 50c. Designed by Professor 

Mucha, and showing two doves bearing between them a missive 
that seems to be shaped somewhat like a heart, this stamp is a 
mere label, and is used for Printed Matter. 

Fiume. 1920. 50c., carmine. ‘‘ Espresso." 

Here we have the design of galloping horsemen, riding without 
reins, and the first of them blowing a trumpet. By the recent 
Treaty of Rapallo, it is instructive to remember, Fiume was 
created an independent State in perpetuity. | 

Guam. 10c., blue. ‘‘ Messenger Boy." 

* And where is Guam ? ” some fellows are certain to ask; for 
which reason I will mention here that, 207 square miles in size, 
it is one of the Marianne or Ladrone group of islands in the 
North Pacific. It was a Spanish possession until ceded to the 
United States in the year 
previous to the issuing of 
these stamps, and, with a 
population of just over 14,000 : 
souls, lies 1,450 miles east of 
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the Philippines., Here we ; 
have the word ‘ Guam” l 
printed diagonally in red ; 


upon the “ Messenger Boy " L— 
S.D. of U.S.A., which young 
gentleman, I may perhaps 
remark, has the misfortune 
to sometimes ' come out” rather badly in the process of 
printing, the result being that he then appears as if running 
energetically through a thick fog. I hope that he will in this 
instance escape that. The Guam S.D. is a stamp selling at 
from 5s. to 8s. 6d. 

Italy. 1922. 60c., rose. ‘* Espresso." 

The first issue of Italian E.D.'s was that of 1903, consisting 
of the 10c. brown, 25c. rose, 30c. blue and rose, 40c. violet, 
50c. rose, and 25 on 40c.. brown of the;present type. Last year 
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were issued the 60 on 50c. and the 120 on 30c., and now we 
have this new '' King Victor Emmanuel III., front face” to 
supersede the former, in the oblong type of 1903. 

Libia. 1916. 30c., blue and rose. '' Exprés." 

This North African Italian colony has also the 25c. rose of 
Italy, overprinted '* Libia," for this issue. And there is also a 
later 50c. red and brown of special design. 

Mauritius. 1903. 15 on lic., blue. *' Express Delivery." 

Here we have the words, '' Express Delivery (Iniand) ló5c.," 
boldly over- printed in 


deep red MA n rea rnc iA. 
that shows = -— : up well on 
the vivid Su nes I Cri blue of the 
1900 type RAGI eS Ma uri ti us, 
giving a portrait of 
old Admiral Mahé de 
Labourd o n- nais, who 
was governor of the island 
[rom1734-46. This was a 
commemora - tive issue, 
honouring the  bi-cen- 


tenary of his birth. Labourdonnais, by the way, was a doughty 
foe of this country, for, in the long ago, he besieged the English 
in Madras and compelled them to capitulate. The author of 


the old romance of '* Paul and Virginia " has done fine justice 


to his ability as Governor of the Isles of France and Bourbon. 
New Zealand. 1903. 6d., red and violet. ‘‘ Express 
Delivery." 
Little can be said in praise of the design of this stamp, and 
the central item, denoting the value “ 6d.," is hardly to be made 
: out for what it is intended to be. An indistinct '* N.Z.," mere 
insignificant initials, is the 
only indication of the country 
of origin, though an attempt 
at '' local colour " is made by 
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the introduction of native i j- 
* mask faces ” into the upper jj l 
corners. sf E 
Philippines. 1906. 20c., :830 e UE > 
blue. '* Messenger Running.” du... n terris: 


This, as I think you will RILII IRE 
agree, is something that a S.D. Libia : 
stamp should be like! For .. 
it is a stamp that at sight indicates the purpose of the precise 
service for which it is issued. The native runner, we see, is 
dressed in a suit of white clothes and wears a '' pestman's hat." 
And, faithful to his task, he is pegging away at a steady jog-trot 
that will soon take him across the fine little scene that is depicted 
on the stamp. This is a specimen that one does not often see, 
and I hope you will be pleased by having a peep at it. The 
previous type of Philippines S.D. was the 10c. blue of United 
Btates, overprinted with the name of thosé islands. 

San Marino. 25c., carmine. | 

Though of an entirely 
different variety, this also is ba 


30c. 


& good design, the details of 4 ED LH L> OE ic aes 
which will bear close study, < I 
for they are full of meaning. $ 
Spain. 1905. . 20c., red. 4$ 
* Winged Horse." 
Our example happens to be 


rather heavily and awk- 
wardly postmarked, but for 
all that you will be able to 
discern the Pegasus and Coat- 
of-Arms. These stamps are numbered on the back, similarly 
to the stamps of the general issues of 1900, etc., that being & 
precaution taken to help effect the identification of the senders 
of letters, and one that is claimed to be of considerable assistance 
in the identification of criminals. The number, etc., that is 
borne upon this particular stamp is A. 029,253. This is Spain's 
solitary example of an E.D. or S.D. stamp; sometimes these 
stamps are called by the one term and as often by the other. 
And then, again, a few of them are styled '' Express Stamps ” 
and ‘‘ Express Letter Stamps,” so that we have no fewer than 
four different terms for the same thing. 


“ Expresso." = 
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This number of our '' Corner " docs not pretend to give you 
a complete list of these stamps. But I may mention that there 
are also, among others, the following S.D. stamps :—Cape Juby 
is a Spanish settlement on the coast of Southern Morocco, that 
has a 20c. on Spain E.D., such as we show. The overprint is 
in red, “ Cabo Juby,” and it runs diagonally upwards. Peru, 
1908, 10c. on Peru, black, having the overprint ‘‘ Expreso ” 
diagonally in black. Levant (Italian P.O.), 1 pi. on 25c. rose, 
and 60 pa. on 30c. blue and rose, surcharged on E.D. Italy, in 


black. Ditto, on E.D, 
Italy: 19223. pepe sex £ value 15 pi., 
on 1.20 lire a VME Mirra sa. toes Py Ate ` on 30c. blue 
and rose. P VPE nA E. There is, by 
the way, a ; NN a> variety oí 
this Italian MD , E.D. having 
8 comma a ; tec htm L omitted, 
which sends iF RIGA She onc € oil $ up the cata- 
logue price TE E E from 6d. to . 
3s. 6d., un- "uM used. 

lat eon: Philippine Islands: 20c. sidering 
these E.D., we must not 


make the mistake of imagining that the Samoan “ Express ” 
stamps are included in the category. No one but a novice in 
philately would do that ; nevertheless, I think I may here say 
a word or two upon the topic. For the Samoans referred to 
are veritable classics, and even quite recently some very funny 
dealings in them, or, rather,- reprints of them, have been 
attempted. The eight values of the 1877 type Samoa are as 
follows: Id. blue, 2d. lilac-rose, 3d. vermilion, 6d. violet, 
9d. brown, 1s. yellow, 2s. brown, os. green, whieh, unused, are 
a at respectively : 6s., no quotation, 10s., 7s. 6d., 12s. T 
los., 25s., 50s. 
These first Samoan atampa 
-. were printed and issued by 
the * Samoa Times” news- 
paper, which was so enter. 
prising as to run a postal 
organisation of its own. They 
have the word '' Samoa ” at 
. the top, '' Express " in the 
centre, and the value in 4 
label at ‘the ` bottom. 
Throughout the wide realm 
of philately these “ Samoa Express " stamps are famous, if only 
for the fact that reprints of them exist in shoals, and are 
perpetually coming along to perplex the young collector. 
Jn Whitfield King's catalogue there is the following note :— ` 
“ The 2d. value was printed in Sydney, and a supply sent to 
Apia in 1881, but as the Samoan Express Post was abolished 
directly after their arrival, it is believed that none were actually 
put into use. All eight values were reprinted in 1885. . We can 
supply these reprints at 6d. per set of eight.” | | 
That last sentence is, of course, tragic. How many fellows 
.must tliere be who have 
groaned in disgust on find- 
ing out, perhaps after some 
trouble, that their set of 
cherished ^ * Samoa Ex- 
presses " were only “ six- 
penny reprints,” after all! 
Exact identification is not in 
every case easy, bųt it is a 
fact that most of the originals 
aro perforated on two or 
three sides only, the reprints 
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being perforated on all four sides. 

Surprising as the statement may appear to be, it is a fact that 
even at this time of day there is a certain proportion of boy 
stamp-collectors that is deliberately content to get along without 
the aid of a stamp catalogue. That, of course, is collecting of a 
kind, but certainly it is not intelligent collecting. For these are 
fellows who know practically nothing about their specimens 
beyond being aware of to what country they belong. On the 
other hand, it is poss:ssion of a catalogue that enables you to 
properly identify every fresh stamp that you acquire, and to 
correctly place it in the album, 


A Story of a Man-hunt. 
By VICTOR R. NENDICK. 


I. 


ORTON and Sadler were perched upon a boulder 
of rock, watching a white fog drift in from 
the sea, when all at once a dumpy figure ap- 

. proached, which fixed their startled attention. 

* When is a sailor not a sailor ?" t ttered Sadler. 

" Jt—it can't be!” ejaculated Mort: n, still staring at 
the strange figure. 

“ It is," laughed his chum.  '* That round face belongs 
to Monsieur Funitaux, and to no one else." 

“The French Master! So it is. My! 
be gadding about in that guise for ? " 

" Come and see!" suggested Sadler, sliding from his 
perch. 

The two boys worked round some hillocks of sand, and 
came face to face with a portly man, dressed in a ludicrous 
travesty of a fisherman’s garb. They saluted gravely. 

" Ah !—Morton—Sadler—is that vou?" smiled the 
Frenchman ; then something in their eyes made him add : 
" You see me—thus—and are astonished ? ” 

“ Scarcely recognised you, Monsieur," owned Morton. 

“Ts zat so? Très bien / zat is as I should vish it. An 
excellent disguise—eh ? ” 

" You meant it for a disguise, Monsieur ?" pumped 
Sadler. 

“Certainly. But you are puzzled. 
two sides to 


what can he 


Ah! ve all have 
our nature. You have heard of Jacob 
Jorkins ? " 


“Jorkins!” repeated Morton, hazily. 

“ Ze Bank manager vhat run avay.’ 
. “Yes, Monsieur," broke in Sadler. “I read about 
him in the paper. He is supposed to be hiding about here." 

“ True. And zat is vhy you see me here—and so, I seek 
for Jorkins," was the startling reply. 

“ You are interested in the Bank, Monsieur—— 

" No; not directly. But as a citizen of ze vorld, and 
ze grandson of my grandfather, I am interested in ze 
right against ze wrong. But perhaps you have not heard 
of my grandfather? No! Ah! he vas a great man 
under ze Empire, and hjs forte vas ze detection of crime. 
His blood is in zese veins; and, vhen occasion arise—as 
now—blood vil tell. I seek zis Jorkins. Yesterday, í 
spend all my leisure so; to-day, I disguise myself and 
seek again." . 

" How would you know him if you met him ? " 
Morton. 

" Look at zis!" The French Master pulled out a 
newspaper. ‘“‘ Here is his description—from ze Police; 
and here is his portrait. See! ze bold eyes, ze heavy 


,3 


inquired 


. the sand ; then he suddenly burst out : 


features, ze bushy beard. Pish! zis fog has svallowed 
us up." 

As they walked along the beach, the sea-fog had drifted 
in denser and denser. 

“ Alas!" deplored Funitaux. “ Jorkins might be a 
few yards avay, and ve should not see him or 

He broke off as a curious object loomed out of the fog. 
Hereabouts a wooden groyne had once been erected ; but 
the waves had played sad havoc with the structures. Now 
only a few stumps stood up out of the sands. On one of 
these was hung a man's brown frieze cont. 

For a few seconds all three stared at this object, then the 
Frenchman snatched the newspaper from his pocket and 
perused the description of Jorkins feverishly. 

“It is! It is!" he nearly screamed. ‘‘ Brown frieze 
coat, single-breasted, wiz black buttons—look!” He 
pointed an accusing finger at the garment. “ Zat is 
Jorkins coat. How comes it here ?" 

. “Jt is very like the description," admitted Sadler. 
“It is exact," insisted the French Master. 

** What is this ? ” exclaimed Morton, suddenly. 

Something white was peeping out of one of the pockets 
of the coat. Joe pulled out a folded paper. When he 
spread it out he could not restrain a cry as he read: 

* Can stand it no more. Good-bye all.” 


Morton's hand shook as he passed the paper to Mons. 
Funitaux. The latter uttered a gasp when his eyes fell 
upon the suggestive words. 

* Zis is tragedy," he said, looking seaward with a 
dramatic gesture. “ Somevhere out yonder Jorkins has 

sought his doom and found it." He swung round. " Put 
ze paper back. I vill to ze Police. Leave ze coat vhere 
it is.’ 

He went off at a trot. The two boys remained silent 
for some minutes, under the spell of this gruesome dis- 
covery ; but their eyes wandered over the scene. 

“ He went that way," said Joe Morton, presently. 

“ Yes," nodded Sadler, observing the footmarks on 
“ I say, Joe, he— 


he may not have done it—yet.” 

The idea that they might be in time to avert a tragedy 
sent them following the footmarks made by the desperate 
man. But, to their great surprise, the trail turned away 
from the sea and mounted the sand-hills. 

** Pitched himself over a cliff," muttered Joe. 

* No cliffs this way," Sadler reminded him. '' The flats 
stretch for a mile.” 

Both were puzzled. The tracks led them steadily on, 
higher and higher, farther and farther away from the sea. 
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At the top of the rise lay & long, low slab of rock, and the 
sand near it was very much disturbed. 

“ He sat down here," said Morton, after a long look. © 

“What was the colour of his heir 1" asked Sadler, 
in 8 queer tone. 

* His—hair ?" repeated his chum. 

** Well—his whiskers —Jorkins'  whiskers." 

“ Sandy—yes, sandy." 

T Bushy whiskers, sandy ; that was how tho description 
ran," nodded Sadler. ‘‘ Now, just peep at this." 

He picked from a crevice in the rock a little tuft of 
coarse, sandy hair. Morton examined it wonderingly, 
then looked around. He soon pounced upon a little heap, 
half under the rock. 

“ Phew ! the man has been shaving,” 
astounded beyond measure. 

* Queer sort of preparation for suicide," 
Will Sadler. ‘‘ Which way did he leave ? " 

' They cast round for a minute or two, then looked at 
each other in mutual perplexity. 

“ Plenty of marks," said Joe. 

“But of only 
one boot," de- 
clared Will. 

‘Thoe 
boot.” 

‘Yes. What 
Fas become of his 
left ?" wondered 
Sadler; then his 
eyes lit up and 
he ejaculated: 
* Hallo 1" 

He pointed to 
& hole in the 
ground, then at 
another, and a 
third and a 
fourth. All were 
two feet or more 
apart, and the 
print of the right 
boot showed be- 
tween them regu- 
larly. 

Joe Morton 
stared hard at the 
marks, then ran 
back and studied 
the footprints on 
the slope. 

“Same boot,” 
he declared, coming back. ‘* Must have hurt himself some- 
how. He walked with a stick here." 

“With a crutch, Joe, a crutch," contended Sadler. 
* Look at the size of the holes." He turned and looked 
down at the beach. The coat on the stump was now in 
sight. A strange sensation thrilled through him, and he 
muttered, ' My word!” 

“What now, old chap ?” queried Morton. 

* We must follow up these marks," replied Will. 

* But how comes it that the man toiled up that slope 
with two fcet, but took to & crutch as soon as he reached 
the level ? " marvelled Joe. 

“ That’s what we are going to find out," smiled Will. 

The tracks led them across two fields and into the high- 
road. Here they found & ploughman trudging to work. 

" Happen to have met a crippled man?” inquired 
Sadler. 

"I did that, lad," nodded the ploughman. 
hundred yards back, maybe.” 

“ Clean-shaven ? " 

“ That’s right. Carried one foot in a kind of sling, 
poor fellow. You'll catch up wi’ him in no time, if you 
want to." 

Ti Thanks," 


jerked out Joe, 


muttered 


right 


“ Two 


1” 


cried Sadler. ‘“‘ Come along, Joe 


.the Red Stag. 


“ On one of them was hung a man’s brown frieze coat.” 
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They broke into a run. Soon, from the top of a risa, - 
they looked downhill to see a man hobbling along near 
And when they reached the inn they 
found the crippled stranger seated under the porch, 
munching bread and cheese. 

“Not much like what the Police described," was Joe's 
whispered comment. 

“ Different togs altogether,” murmured Wil. “ But 
his nose—his eyes—his " He stopped, for at that 
moment P.C. Ward lifted his long legs over a stile and 
strode towards the Red Stag. “I say, Joe, look who is 
coming. We shall know a lot in two ticks." ` 

Followed by Morton, Sadler walked towards the porch, 
and stood within three yards of it when the constable came 
along. 

" Have. you. heard about Jacob Jorkins?" asked 
Sadler, catching the officer's eye. 

"No; you don’t mean to tell me they have nabbed 
the slippery bounder at last ? " answered:the man in blue. 

"No; but we found his coat hanging on & wooden 
stump on the beach," returned Will. 

“ You did? His coat! How did you know it 


was hia ? ”’ 


“By the de- 
- scription you pub- 
lished.” 

“So! 
show me 

“There was a 
paper in one of 
the pockets,” 
went on Sadler. 
And he proceeded 
to relate what he 
had read on the 
paper. 

" Done himself 
in!" gasped the 
officer, in amaze- 
ment. ''Well, we 
all knew Jorkins 
was a desperate 
chap; and he 
knew we were 
closing round him; 
but ——" 

"Monsieur 
Funitaux, our 
French Master, 
has gone to in- 
form the Police,” 
continued Wil. 

“You are from Fen Abbey School, of course. Told 
the Police, has he? That’s all right. So that is the end 
of Jacob Jorkins ! ” 

“ Perhaps not," said Will, quietly. 

“No? Eh! I don't catch you.” 

“What if that coat was a blind—an artful dodge to 
put you off the track?” suggested Sadler. | 

The constable shook his head incredulously. 

* He's done himself in, lad, mark my word ! " he said. 

The man in blue was standing all this time with his 
back to the porch. The stranger had ceased to eat; his 
face had a listening expression. 

“ Perhaps he climbed up the sandhills,” went on Sadler. 
“ Perhaps he changed his togs at the top, cut off his 
whiskers, disguised himself as a cripple, and with a 
crutch E 

The man in the porch sprang to his feet and leapt 
towards the unsuspecting constable, with upraised crutch. 
Morton uttered a warning cry—too late. Down went the 
man in blue. The next moment the “cripple” was 
bounding away down the road at an astonishing rate. 

“ After him!" yelled Sadler, springing up excitedly. 
“That is I5 


Jacob Jorkins ! 
The sound of that name made. the officer. scramble to 
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his fect. But the blow had been a sharp one, and ere he 
had recovered his wits and grasped the situation the 
fugitive had di in one of the many woods which 
sarround Fen Abbey School. 


II. 


ONSIEUR FUNITAUX was in despair when he 
learnt the truth. 
* Jl me le revaudra," he vowed, and his ardour 
in the pursuit of Jorkins increased tenfold. 

Next day he cross-examined Morton and Sadler for an 
hour, noting down all they could tell him of the man's 
appearance. As soon as his duties permitted, the French 
Master departed, with fierce determinataon written all 
over his cherubic face. 

Mr. Flaxon, the Mathematical Master at Fen Abbey School, 
was seriously ill. It was known that a temporary substi- 
tute had been engaged, and would arrive that afternoon. 

In due course, Mr. Septimus Podmore, the substitute 
in question, stepped from the London train at Fen Abbey 
Station, clad in a suit of sombre grey. He beckoned old 
Wagley, the cabman, and he and his belongings 
were soon trundling up the hill towards the School. 

Half way there, he espied a ruined grey turret 
peeping over the trees, not far from the road. 

"Hi! cabby, what is yonder ?" he called. 

“The old Abbey," grunted Wagley. 

The eyes of Mr. Septimus Podmore glinted. He 
was simply mad on archeology. Those grey stones 
called to him in a voice which he found it impossible 
to resist. 

“ Stop!" he cried, and jumped out impulsively. 
" Wait. Won't keep you long." 

He hurried towards the ruins and vanished. 

“Another one gone potty over 
them old stones," commented Wagley, 

-a8 he philosophically lit his pipe and 
drew out a newspaper. 

Unnoticed, the minutes flew by. 
For quite half an hour did Wagley 
smoke and read. He was aroused by 
his fare stepping into the vehicle. 

“Wondrously interesting—superb 
murmured Mr. Septimus, seating 
himself. '' History in stone! The past 
petrified ! Dead voices speak again!" 

“Them stones again!” thought 
the cabman, as he put his horse to a 
trot. 

When they reached 
Fen Abbey School the 
Headmaster, Doctor 
Wardlaw, was taking a 
select class—which in- 
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“Merton uttered a warning cry—too late. Down went the man in blue." 
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cluded Wil Sadler—through the mazes of Mensuration 
by practical demonstration on the front lawns. At the 
sound of wheels he turned his head and perceived & clean- 
shaven man, dressed in grey. 

* Mr. Septimus Podmore ? " he inquired. 

“ Right, first time," replied the new arrival. 
Wardlaw, I take it?” 

“ You are late, sir," observed the Headmaster, frigidly. 

* Better so than never, eh ?”’ 

The Doctor looked scandalised at this flippancy. Before 

he could speak a grotesque apparition rushed in at the 
gate. 
The newcomer wore golfing breeches. A dark cloak 
fell almost to his knees; on his head was a slouched hat 
with &n enormous brim. Put a lantern in his hand, and 
stick a pointed beard on his chin, and he would have been. 
Guy Fawkes to the life. 

Slowly the Doctor recognised the chubby features of 
Monsieur Funitaux under the wide brim. The boys could 
scarcely restrain their merriment. Unawed by the Head- 
master's shocked expression, the Frenchman came on, 
his face beaming with triumph. 

“ J'ai réussit | " he cried. ‘‘ Congratulate me, Doctor." 


* Doctor 
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“ Monsieur!" returned the Head, severely. “ What 
does this masquerade mean ? ” 

" J'ai réussit!” chirruped Funitaux again. ‘I have 
tracked him down. Ze villain is prisoner. Jacob 


Jorkins is under lock and key. It was I—Felix Funitaux— 
who discovered his lair. He ran; I followed. Farm- 
hands came to my aid. We outwitted the foe. He was 
overtaken—cornered—captured. Zey took him to ze 
Police; I hurried here." ; 

" Who is this object ?" drawled Mr. Septimus, eyeing 
the French Master with amusement. | 

" Nir-r-r!" exploded the Frenchman, with an awful 
roll on the “r.” *“ I have ze honour to be grandson to 
Gabriel Funitaux, who was Chef de Police at Orleans, 
sixty years ago. To-day I have been worthy of my 
lineage." 

“ Cock-a-doodle-doo ! " crowed Podmore. “ Avito viret 
honore. Funny little fossil! Have you any more like 
this, Doctor Wardlaw ? " 

The Head decided not 
to hear this. 

" Monsieur Funitaux," 
he said, deprecatingly, ‘I 
cannot approve of this 
garb ; but I see it has been 
a means to a good end. 
You have rendered a public 
service by ridding the 
neighbourhood of a rascal. 
This gentleman is Mr. 
Septimus Podmore, who 
was highly recommended 
to me, to fill Mr. Flaxon’s 
place temporarily ; 
but "he looked dubi- 
ously at the man in grey— 
* I hardly know á ; 

*"* Whether I shall suit, 
eh?" broke in the new 
master. “I was wonder- 
ing that myself." He 
looked round contemptu- 
ously at the ancient build- 
ings which were the pride 
of the Doctor's heart. “ So 
this is Fen Abbey School ! 
De gustibus non est dis- 
putandum. Still X: 

“If the appointment 
does not meet your views 
in any way, sir," said the 
Head, with dignity, ''there is no need for you to suffer 
the infliction.” . 

"I can take a hint, sir, and act upon it," retorted 
Mr. Septimus, bristling up. 

“Of course, any charges to which you have been put 
on my account," continued the Doctor,.** I shall be úi 

"Pouf!" Mr. Septimus waved the suggestion aside 
and raised his hat. +“ A very good day, Doctor Wardlaw. 
I confess I expected something better ; but———" he jerked 
his thumb towards the French Master, *' Ab uno disce 
omnes." | 

He stalked away. 

“Je nen reviens pas," growled Mons. Funitaux ; and 
his fiery little eyes followed Podmore down to the gate, and 
as long as the vehicle was in sight. 

. The Headmaster turned to his class, evidently suppress- 
ing great annoyance. 

" Where is Sadler ?" he asked, glancing round. 

All looked about. Sadler had disappeared. The Doctor 
frowned and plunged into Mensuration again. But ere 
he had got far, a new distraction presented itself. In 
through the old gateway marched a policeman, with a 
ragged man at his se 

At the sight of ths second figure, Monsieur Funitaux 
fairly danced across the lawns to the Doctor. 


“He proceeded to shave himse!f with my razor." 


-his hurry. 
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* See, Doctor Vardlaw!" he cried, excitedly. “Ze 
villain- himself—Jacob Jorkins !”’ 

* Jorkins—here!” rapped out the Head. “ Why 
here?" — 

The policeman tovched his hat and growled out in a 
puzzled voice : | 

“ Can't make head or tail of it nohow, sir; so I thought 
I'd better bring him up.” 

“ What does this man want here?" 
Doctor, iif resentment. 

“ He do say as how you engaged him, sir." 

[27 I ! 25 

“ Doctor Wardlaw, I presume?” said the prisoner. 
“ May I have a private word with you?” 

" Certainly not.” 

“ My name is Septimus Podmore.” 

“ Ahem!” The Headmaster eyed him sternly. 
long has your name been Podmore ?” | 

“Some thirty-nine years.” 

“ And how long Jacob Jorkins ?” 

“ Possibly thirty-nine minutes," re- 
torted the ragged man. “You do not 
know me, Doctor; but you may know 
my writing." He seized 
pencil and paper from a 
little table on the lawn 
and wrote his name. '* You 
have received letters from 
Septimus Podmore. Are 
they signed like that ? "' 

Doctor Wardlaw glanced 
at the paper, then at some 
letters he drew from bis 
pocket. He was obviously 
startled. 

* The same writing! 
he said. “How do you 
explain 

" Easily, sir. On my 
way here, I observed the 
old Abbey ruins. Arche- 
ology is my pet hobby. 
I alighted for à cursory 
inspection. No sooner had 
I entered the ruins than L 
was confronted by a ragged 
man, who presented a 
pistol at my head. By 
this means he drew from 
me my name and all my 
business here. Next he 
ordered me to disrobe. Thinking I had to do with a 
lunatic, I complied. He threw off his rags and donned my 
grey suit; then proceeded to shave himself with my 
razor, which he found in the hand-bag I carried, menacing 
me with instant death if I moved or spoke. Afterwards 
he bound me hand and foot to a stap!e in the wall, 
threatened me again and left me. But he had bungled in 
A minute or two after he had gone I was free. 
I had to don his rags, and crept out, fearing that he 
might be near. Suddenly, I became aware that I was 
being stalked by a strange figure." He turned and looked 
at Monsieur Funitaux, who was listening in horrified con- 
sternation.  '*I confess I ran ; but some yokels eut across, 
overpowered me, and dragged me to the Police. Eventu- 
ally, I induced this officer to bring me here.” 

'" And the man who has just been here was—Jorkins ! 
breathed the bewildered Headmaster. 

" Been here ?" repeated the constable. 

" A man in a grey suit was here a few minutes ago, 
calling himself Septimus Podmore," declared the Doctor. 
“ Ah! I see through his design, now. He had to come 
here, to deceive the cabman. But he did not intend to 
stay. He was purposely offensive, to provoke a rupture. 
Now he has broken through the Police cordon and js 
speeding away in a train " ~ y 


demanded the 
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* With all my luggage!" groaned Mr. Septimus. 

** Sot-niais-balourd-ganache ! " came the voice of Mons. 
Funitaux from behind them. He was banging his head 
against a tree, as he pelted himself with epithets. “ Jorkins 
was here, and I knew him not. Aveugle! Ah! mon aieul, 
my poor grandfather, what would he think of me?" 

“Td better get back," fidgeted the constable. 

“Will Sadler!" burst out one of the boys, pointing. 

Sadler was coming down the road at top speed. Some 
instinct. told them all that he brought news. When the 
boy burst in at the gateway, the Doctor met him with: 

“ You have absented yourself without leave, Sadler.” 

“ I must apologise, sir," panted Sadler, greatly excited. 
ht!” 

“Who?” burst from a dozen lips. 
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* Jorkins—that man in grey, I recognised him while he 
was speaking to you, sir. Unnoticed, I slipped away, and 
got word with Wagley. When the cab drove away, I was 
under the box-seat. As we passed the Police-station, I. 
jumped out and fetched a policeman. Jorkins saw him | 
coming and tried to escape by the far door; but Wagley 
was too quick for him 

“ Superbe!" exclaimed the French Master, generously. . 
* Honour is saved ! " 

“ Excellent!” smiled Mr. Septimus, thinking of his 
luggage. 

“ Very creditable, Sadler," said the Headmaster. ‘ Mr. 
Podmore, I am sorry your arrival has been incommoded 
by & rogue who has been hiding hereabouts. It is as well 
that we have reached finality in the Pursuit of Jorkins.” 


Buck up! 


grim and grey, 
That cares and  bothers, 
scattered all the way. 
For just around the corner of the pathway up the hill, 
We often find a spot of rest where all is calm and still. 


are 


ON'T think because you met, last week, some trouble 
D thorns and stones, 


Don't think because you failed to-day, you're going to fail 
to-morrow ; 
From every hour's experience fresh knowledge we can borrow. 


Saving Millions 


HARVESTS are many and varied, 
whether oi fish or of treasure that has 
been sunk long years beneath the waves. 
At the present day there is a more 
valuable harvest being garnered 


: Bv! s from the sea than ever from the 
"X gold and specie ships of the 


Dutch, Portuguese, French, and Spaniards of past centuries. 
Fortunes, great and small, were made in Britain during the war, 
but much greater ones are being accumulated from salving 
sunken vessels, for a large proportion of the U-boats’ victims 
lie on the ocean bed within attainable reach of divers and 
salvage operations of to-day. Whether the attempt which is 
to be mado to raise the “‘ Lusitania” with her great treasure 
in specie and jewels ends in success or no, one thing is established, 
and that is, the recovery of the leviathan is not beyond possibility. 

Already the salvage men, they whose special work it is to 
raise valuable hulks, or, when owing to the state of the hull, 
to save the greatest amount of material and retrievable cargo 
and equipment, have done miracles. In several ventures they 
have salvaged steamera worth over £7,000,000 each, including 
the hull. The present-day earnings of many of-theee '* wreckers ” 
reach to astonishingly high sums. But the ‘* wrecker,” remember, 
works as often as not amid the maximum of hardship, and, 
with him, it is either his money or his life. There is no more 
dangerous an occupation than his. If the “ Lusitania” is 
raised, after having been lying for seven years at the bottom 
of the sea, in 300 and more feet of water, the achievement 
will form the very acme of all salvage operations. 


And almost every big success—if we could see it grow— 
Was but a puny weakling thing not very long ago. 


So, never get discouraged ! For the finer man you are, 
The more you'll try to shift the things that blur and blot and 
mar. 
And fighting &s you're bound to fight, you'll grow so strong and 
fit, 
That all the petty jars and frets won't hinder you a bit. 
Hitary Brown, 


from Undersea. 


Up to the present, some fifty fathoms, or 300 feet, have becn 
found to be the depth which a diver could reach, most excep- 
tionally fitted for and hardenod to his work, and from thirty- 
five to forty fathoms have been the average maximum. Since 
salvage operations were begun on the large scale in the autumn 
of 1915, many vessels have been resurrected from such depths, 
repaired, refitted, and sent to sea again. With the bronze 
diving-suit, however, equipped with its air reservoir, the diver 
of worth can work with safety at sixty fathoms or 360 fect 
from the surface. By means of this dress of heavy armour, 
built so strong as to resist the enormous pressure of water, 
much can be done to retrieve the enormons wealth sunk during 
the hostilities. Many are the resourceful methods of the salvage 
parties. To their jobs they bring gear and, above all, brains, 
that achieve the incredible. They utilise everything—from 
the rise and fall of the tides, to great steel air-chambers or 
pontoons, that are sunk, lashed to the hulk, then are pumped 
out and filled with gir till the buoyance lifts the deadweight 
hull to the surface. 

The method which the Salvage Syndicate intend to use 
upon the “ Lusitania” will be to send down divers to close 
the watertight compartments, then they willfit valves to intro- 
duce air at high pressure and drive out the water. Air pontoons 
will assist to procure buoyancy. And the huge hull, all rustv 
and cluttered with sca debris, rises into the light of day once 
more. 

In addition to the “ Lusitania " there are many other vessels 
by no means beyond recovery from the ocean bed, which have 
in their hulks more riches than are to be found in the exchequer 
of several of the smaller European Powers, One of the latest 
achievements has been to fetch up in & stretch of dangerous 
currental waters, a steamer that aH in all representa hard on 
three-and-a-half millions in value. 

The work of these so-called ‘‘ wreckers " is the romance of 
undersea. It is the outcome of applicd science, gear, and the 
keenest brains in diving and engineering, plus the sea instinct. 

Pataick Vaux. 
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"A CORDE P ADU E N 


CREATURES OF THE WILD. 
Harvest Mice. Squirrel. Shrewmouse. 
Weasel robbing a Partridge's nest. 
Hedgehog. Water Voles. 


Stoat and Long-tailed Fieldmouse. 
[Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by ROLAND GREEN. 
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Boyhood’s Dreams ! 


ACTUARY. 


HE Institute of Actuaries holds examinations for admis- 
sion to the classes of Student, Associate and Fellow. 
The examinations are four in number, distinguished 
as Parts 1., IL, III., and 1V. respectively. Subjects 
of examinations are as set out in the syllabus. A copy of the 
Regulations and Syllabus can be obtained from the Assistant 
Secretary, Institute of Actuaries, Staple Inn Hall, Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. The names of successful candidates in each 
Part or Section of a Part will be arranged in alphabetical order, 
without distinction of class. Examinations are held in May 
of each year, or at such other times as the Council may prescribe. 
The examination fee payable for each Part of the Syllabus 
is £1 11s. 6d., end for one Section of a Part, £1 1s. Candidates 
who have passed the prescribed examinations will be admitted 
to the class of Student, Associate, or Fellow after signing the 
proper Form of Obligation or of Transfer, as the case may be, 
and paying the subscription of the class for the current year. 
At least four months’ notice will be given by public advertise- 
ment of the places at which examinations will be held, and of the 
dates of such examinations. Candidates for examination at 
any place in the United Kingdom must give notice in writing 
to the Assistant Secretary so that such notice shall reach the 
Assistant Secretary at least fourteen days before the date 
of the examination, and a candidate for examination at any 
place outside the United Kingdom must give such notice sothat 
it shall reach the Assistant Secretary at least two months 
before the date of the examination. At the time of giving 
notice, a candidate must specify the Part or Section of a Part 
for which he intends to present himself. 
An applicant for admission to the Class of Student must 
have furnished such evidence of general education as the Council 
may prescribe, and have passed Part I. of the Examination. 
As evidence of general education, the Council will require a 
certificate showing that the applicant has passed the Matricula- 
tion or General School Examination of the University of London, 
or asimilar Examination of any University in the British Empire, 
or the Oxford or Cambridge Senior Local Examination, or some 
other examination approved by the Council or accepted on 
Individual application. 5 
As a necessary preliminary to admission to the Class of 
Student, application to become & Probationer must be made 
on a form prescribed, and the applicant must furnish evidence 
as aforesaid of his general education. A Probationer pays 
an entrance fee of 10s. 6d. Should a Probationer subsequently 
be admitted a Member of the Institute, the fee of 10s. 6d. so 
paid by him will be taken as paid on account of the Entrance 
Fee as Student. The Annual Subscription for Probationers 
is 10s. 6d., payable on admission, and on October Ist in each 
year. Probationers are entitled to join the classes for Students 
and to attend the Ordinary General Meetings of the Institute, 
The Syllabus contains particulars of a course of reading. 
recommended for students, but in addition to this suggested 
course Candidates should be familiar with current actuarial and 
insurance topics. The course of reading is intended as a guide 


* When I 
Leave School?" 


(In this new feature articles will appear 
month by month giving particulars of 
various professions and businesses, etc., 
offering suitable careers to boys.) 
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to candidates as to the books and papers they may usefully 
study in preparing for the examinations, and it is believed that 
the reading suggested should be adequate for this purpose. 
The questions set in the Examinations, however, will be based 
on the Syllabus rather than on the Course of Reading, and so 
far as possible they will be intended to test the candidates’ 
grasp of principle and independence of thought, rather than 
their memory of the papers contained in the Course of Reading. 
Amongst the books recommended in the Course of Reading 
is the Institute “ Text Book." 


* * * * 


SARAWAK CIVIL SERVICE. 


PPLICANTS for Cadetships in the Sarawak Government 
Service should be under the age of 21 vears; must 
have been educated at a Public School, and be of good 
appearance. They must be physically fit. A first- 

class passage is provided, and free quarters in Saráwak. 
EsTABLISHMENT. 
Class I.—Residents and other officers promoted by His Highness 
the Rajah to this class. 
Class II.—District Officers, and other officers similarly promoted. 
Class II1I.— Assistant District Officers, and other officers simi- 
larly promoted. f : 
Class IV.—-Passed Cadets, and other officers similarly promoted. 
Class V.—Cadets. = 
SALARIES. | 
Officers in Class V.— Cadets on joining—per mensem, $200, 
with an outfit allowance of $300 and passage paid to 


Sarawak. 
Ditto IV. $200 to $280, by annual increments of $20 
Ditto III. $300 ,, $380 T" T $20 
Ditto JI. $400 , $560 - " $20 
Ditto I. $600 , $750 » " $50 


(NoTrE.— The dollar equals 2s. 4d.) 


PROMOTION, ETC. 

Promotion from one class to another is at the discretion of 
His Highness the Rajah, and dependent on merit and length of 
service combined, and not on length of service only. Before 
being promoted to Class I., an officer must have proved himself 
to be efficient. Allowances may be granted for special appoint- 
ments, entertaining, etc., according to circumstances. 


LEAVE. 

After a period of five years from date of joining, seven months’ 
furlough on full pay ; after a second period of five years’ actual 
service, seven months on full pay ; thereafter after every com- 
pleted period of three years’ actual service. Six weeks’ tropical 
leave on full pay may be taken every year if the exigencies of 
the service permit, provided that such leave cannot be accumu- 
lated for more than two years during the first ten years of 
service, and that thereafter only one such period of six weeks’ 
leave shall be taken between furloughs. 

Pensions are paid after twenty-six years’ actual service. 
Pension, furlough, and leave-pay are converted into sterling at 
the current rate of exchange. 

A copy of “Order No. XVIII., 1920," as to tho scale of pay. 
pensions, etc., can be obtained from the Secretary to the Council, 
Sarawak Government Offices, Millbank House, Westminster, 
S.W.l. 
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“He had proved that a secret was hidden . 
behind the mysterious entrance," (Sce page 461.) 


CHAPTER I. 


" HELP!” 


ACK TREMAINE found his favourite retreat. 

It was a cleft in a rock like a giant’s arm-chair 

near the summit of Tregudda Point. It was 

his wont to disappear thence from publie view 

whenever a somewhat dreamy nature impelled him to 

seek solitude, and on that eminence he would somotimes 

remain for hours, watching the gulls that circled before 

the cliffs, and counting the ships that passed on their way 
along the northern Cornish coast. 

As a rule, such sights were a continuous pleasure to the 
boy. He loved the sea and all that belonged to it, and 
even when the waters showed no signs of life, beyond the con- 
stant breathing of its own bosom, such a pieture was all- 
satisfying to a nature that was, perhaps, too much disposed 
to take things easily and think of the future too lightly. 

But this summer morning no ship, sea, or cireling 
birds had any attraction for the lad. Obviously, he was 
troubled in mind, for no sooner had he settled comfortably 
into the cosy nook than he took a letter from his pocket 
&nd commenced to read it for the third time that day. 

It was not a long letter, but the penmanship that occupied 


the page-and-a-half of foreign note-paper amply atoned — 


in hard facts for what it lacked in length. 
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* Mv DEAR JACKE," it ran, 

“ I am so glad to learn from your last letter that 
you had carried out my wishes in working for the Army 
Scholarship. At the same time, I may tell you frankly 
that 1 am no more satisfied with Doctor Watson’s last 
report than I have been with the previous ones. ' He takes 
the serious things of life much too carelessly. He has 
exeellent abilities, and can do much better if he tries.’ 
That is your Headmaster’s comment, and I must say that 
I am weary of the monotony of the phrases. They have 
been the same during the seven years that you have been 


The Treasure 


of lregudda. 


A Stary of North Cornwall. 
By ARGYLL SAXBY. 


Author of ” Living it Dcwn," " The Black Lizard,” 
“The Fiery Totem,” etc. 


a pupil at Dunmere, and they cause me to think that I 
might just as well have kept you in India as wasted money 
in trying to fit you for your ambition and mine. 

" Well! I cannot afford to waste more money in this 
-way. Ido not want to seem unkind, but you must see for 
yourself that it is throwing money away to keep you playing 
at Dunmere. Remember, there are your younger brothers 
to be considered. They have yet to be educated as well 
as you. Still, I am going to give you one more chance. 
I understand that the examination for the Army Scholar- 
ship will take place shortly after the long vacation. Well, 
win that, and your ambition concerning 3andhurst shall be 
fulfilled as well as my purse will permit me. But, if you 
are unsuccessful, I shall think that the fault is entirely your 
own, and you will then have to go into your uncle's office 
in London.” 


That was as far as Jack read for the time being. Ho 
let the letter fall upon his lap, and his lips tightened angrily 
as he stared across the sea. 

“t It's impossible! I can't even do it with Ben against 
me!" he exclaimed. “I don't blame the dad. Of 
course, he's quite right. I have fooled about and rotted 
the time when I might have been swotting. . But an office ! 
Ugh! Id fifty times rather run away to sea and be a 
cabin-boy than sit at a desk all day.” 

Jack clenched his hands and uttered a sound of im- 
patience. 

“ I can't stick into books like some fellows! It isn’t my 
nature. Uncle Walter says that is because I was born in 
India, and that the Indian climate breeds slackness. So 


Ben, who has lived at Pear Tree for all his life, except when 
he has been at school. But I could win if it weren't for 
Ben. I &m sure I could." 

There was another pause, after which Jack remarked 
aloud with more calm reasoning : 

** For the life of me, I can't see why Ben is so keen about 
the Scholarship. Uncle Walter is rich enough, and can 
send Ben to Sandhurst without any Dunmere scholarship. 
It’s swank that's at the bottom of it all. Swank; nothing 
else. He thinks that he can lick any other chap at the 
school when it comes to exams. I wish to goodness Ben 
would stiek his brag in his pocket for once, and give me 
a chance—Hullo!”’ 

Jack uttered the last word as an exclamation of startled 
astonishment, and sprang from his seat, for his ruminations 
had been cut short by a wild cry that rang from the cliffs 
above the shrill noise of the gulls. 

“ Help! help!" were the words, and they sent a chill 
quiver of horror down the hearer's spine when he recognised 
the voice as that of the very cousin whose name had just 
passed his lips. 

[17 Help ! t»? 

Again the cry was echoed as a sound that was almost 
despairing. 

Instantly Jack answered with a loud “Hullo!” to 


intimate that the appeal had beon heard, while, with an - 


energy that was seldom seen where he was coneerned, 
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the boy ran a little way down the slope of the headland in 
the direction whence the call had proceeded. 

* Hullo ! Is it you, Ben ? Where are you?” he TS 

* Here ! " came an answer from beneath his feet. 

Jack stopped, cautiously approached the edge of the 
cliff and, lying flat, pcered over. 

Sure enough, it was Ben Chenoweth. He was some 
thirty feet below the edge of the precipice—half-wav 
between the grass above and the green water that filled 
the gorge below. He was clinging with hands and feet 
to a narrow ledge of rock that, to Jack's view, seemed to 
allow barely sufficient foothold for à gull, far less a boy of 
fifteen. The younger lad's face was upturned in a frantic 
search for help, and it wore the pale, distracted look that 
betokens one who was on the verge of despair. 

“ Are you stuck ? Can't you get back?” called Jack, 
when Ben had intimated his condition by another wild 
appeal for assistance. 

"I can’t move," was tho hopeless reply. “I 
climbed round the point for a raven's nest, and I 
can’t get back. Oh! for goodness’ sake, help me 
somehow, Jack ! 

Tremaine's jacket and boots were removed by this 4 
time, and again he leaned over tho edge of the 
precipice. 

" Look here!” he said sharply, deeming rightly 
that the tone of a bully might serve & useful purpose 
at such a time. “Look here! Tl help you as 
quickly as I can; but I can't 
do much if you lose your head. 
There's to be no clutching nor 
anything of the sort, or we'll 
- both be chucked into the gorgo. 
Do you understand ? " 

But the younger lad seeming. 
ly did not understand, for he 
repeated his pleadings with per- 
haps greater dozpair. 

“Oh! don’t wait—don't stop 
to talk! Ill fall in a few 
minutes, for I can't—Oh' for 
goodness' sake do something ! 
I'm sure that I'm falling —— " 

“ Then, fall ! " snapped Jack, 
without moving to help his 
cousin. *'If you are going to be 
& silly kid, I can do nothing for 
you." ' 

“You  won't—leave | me— 
here ? " came the horror-struck 
question; to which the elder 
boy replied with a calmness 
that was difficult to assume. 

" Of course I will. You don’t think that I'm going to 
chuck away my own life as w ell as yours, do you ?” 

. 66 Put—— ga OR 

* Never mind the ‘buts, " was the interruption. - “ If 
you want help, pull yourself together, and I'll be with you 
in a jiffy ; if not—well, kcep on as you are, and you can 
stay there all night as far as I am concerned." 

It was a callous speech, but Jack knew well that his only 
hope of effecting a rescue would depend upon Ben's calm- 
ness as well as his own. In his cousin's present state of 
mind he would be liable to grab at his rescuer as soon as he 
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succeeded in nearing the dangerous spot—if he succeeded 
at all, an achievement that was by no means certain. 

Ben Chenoweth was no coward in the ordinary sense of 
the word. He never funked à charge at ''footer," nor 
tried to lay the blame for indiscretions upon other shoulders 
than his own deserving ones. But there are times when the 
best of uslose ournerve, and it takesno ordinary pluck to 
keep a firm lip when one is clinging midway on a narrow 
ledge of a hundred-foot precipice. 

Jack Tremaine, on the other hand, was not famed for his 
energy. Hoe was a biggish chap for his seventeen years, and 
although ho had a certain lazy sort of fashion of going about 
the affairs of life, he was famed for his ready brain to meet 
emergencies and tough muscles when roused to action. 

It was this quick power of reasoning that told him the 
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“ What for you go to take walk down the big dif ? Foolish boy ! 
You break every bone in your neck !' " (Ses page 460.) 


best way by which his cousin might bo recalled from tho 
border of panic to better self-reliance. His efforts were 
not without result, either, for he soon had the satisfaction 
of hearing Bon call to him with a forced, nervous laugh : 

“ Al right, Jack. Il stay here until tea-time, if you'll 
send me à pasty to keep me going until you've chartered 
an airship.” 

“ That’s the right sort ! " returned Jack cheerfully ; and 
the next moment his feet passed over the edge of the cliff, 
and the boy was picking a dangerous way down the very 
face of the treacherous Tregudda. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE INTERLOPER. 


ing fellow. He wanted one variety of plant to 

complete his botanical collection, so, learning 

| that the rarity had once been found in the north 
coast of Cornwall, he packod his boxes, bade au revoir to 
his country and friends, aud departed for the “One and 


VI 29e HENRI MERCIER was a persever- 


AIL" land with the determination to stay there until his 
want was satisfied. . 
The result of Monsieur's action was that. he soon found 


himself installed in apartments at Crugmere—a little 


village close to the coast, and when light permitted hespent 
the entire day searching'evory. blade of grass in the district, 
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with the keenncss of an adventurer on the hunt for 
treasure. 

It was not vanity that caused Monsiour to beso persever- 
ing. The name of Henri Mercier was already familiar to the 
ears of every scientist in Europe. The fact is that he had 
a tremendous instinct for thoroughness. It was impossible 
for him to begin a task and not finish it. Ho had set himself 
to make a certain collection, with the result that, when 
failure seemed to stare him in the face, he became thereby 
all the more determined to win. 

** If that little flower is to be found in England, I am 
going to capture it and’ paste it on a sheet of paper,” he 
announced to his friends. Then the blue eyes sparkled 
behind the gold-rimmed spectacles, and a hand carcssod the 
little pointed beard as the explorer leant from the railway- 
carriage window to say good-bye. And the other scientists 
who had gathered on the platform to wish their brother well 
smilod encouragingly and remarked to one another : 

“ He will succeed where others have failed. Not so?” 

Well, as we said, Monsieur worked zealously. He 
succeeded in scaring several pheasants from their nests, and 
bringing upon his head the wrath of more than one game- 
keeper. But he had a wonderfully pleasant way with him, 
and the man who ran up storming and waving a stick 
threateningly, usually returned smiling and smoking an 
excellont cigar. Still, he did not find the treasure that he 
sought. | 

One morning, while pursuing his usual methodical 
course of labour, the Fronchman was disturbed by hearing 
a cry for help. 

He rose up from the tuft of grass that he had been 
investigating, b t, looking seawards over the wall at his 
side, he saw nothing. 

He waited for a little time, and not hearing the sound 
again, returned to his task. | 

"Ah! These boys!" he remarked pleasantly to him- 
self. ‘‘ That was a boy, I am sure. He will be playing some 
game with his friends among the rocks. I hope they will be 
careful, for these cliffs of Cornwall are dangerous. Happy 
boys ! I feel like one myself when I breathe this beautiful 
air. 

Having completed his investigations, the good-natured 
Frenchman then proceeded to clamber over a near wall with 
the intention of pursuing his investigations on the other 
side. Roaching the summit, he paused for a few moments 
to enjoy the advantages that his elevated position pro- 
vided of viewing the expanse of blue soa, right over the 
top of Tregudda Point—a few hundred yards distant. 
To his astonishment he was just in time to see the figure 
ef a boy, in his shirt-sleeves, creep out of sight over the 
edge of the cliffs. 

Now, Monsieur Mercier had already explored that part 
of the coast. during several walks when his day's labours 
were over, and it certainly never occurred to him that 
Tregudda cliffs were a safe playground for boys’ scramb- 
lings. His heart gave a jump of fear at the sight of what 
might be the fate of a reckless lad in these parts. Then 
his botanical case foll with 8 clatter upon the stones as 
he sprang from tho wall. 

A sharp spurt across the slope of scented turf brought 
the Frenchman to the edge of the cliff where Jack Tremaine 
had disappeared from view. There he threw himself upon 
the ground, bent over, and grabbed-at something which 
happened to be the Iad’s wrist. 
Monsicur was hasty, and Monsieur was strong, and Jack 
found himself suddenly jerked up and up, until he was 
forced to save his neck by aiding his rescuer and returhing 
to terra firma. 

A final jerk landed the boy in a sitting position upon 
tho grass. Then the Frenchman stood over him and 
dramatically spread his arms, while he demanded; in- 
dignantly : 

" What for you go to take walk down the big cliff ? 
Foolish boy ! You break every bone in your neck!” 

"I wish to goodness you'd broken yours! Then, 
perhaps, you'd mind your own business!" retorted 


It was rather a risk. But . 
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Tremaine as he jumped to his feet, and, hot with 
passion, faced the Frenchman. 

- “ Business!” was the echo. “I am no merchant. 
But I do not choose to have lot any boy kill himself. No ! 
no! You go not again!" And a hand darted out to 
restrain the boy who had turned, with an exclamation 
of disgust, to repeat the attempt that had just been so 
unexpectedly frustrated. 

Jack wheeled upon the strangor with clonched fists and 
blazing face, 

“ Look here ! " he exclaimed, **I don't know who you 
are, and I don’t care oither; but if you try to interfere 
with me again I'll —I'll chuck you over tho cliff, or make 
& jolly good attempt, at any rate!” 

The Frenchman laughed. He was more composed now, 
and he stepped towards the angry lad and gripped him 
so firmly that the boy's arms were pinned to his sides as 
if they were held in a vice. 

"What for you speak foolish words?" the man 
questioned, with kindly reproof. “If you behave not 
well, I hold you so—so !" 

Jack was helpless in the grip that held him. He tried 
to struggle, but the Frenchman was too much for him. 
He would have had equal hope of freedom in fighting 
against the embrace of a gorilla, as against the stecl-like 
fingers that encompassed the muscles of. his arms. 

Just then a voice called up from an underpart of the 
cliffs : 

" Can't you help me, | Jack ?” i 

Instantly Tremaine’s anger vanished, and his faco took 
on a look of appeal. 

“ For goodness’ sake, let me go, sir ! " he pleaded. “ Don’ t 
you hear my cousin calling ? He will be killed if I leave 
him longer.” 

The man’s fingers relaxcd in an instant. 

“ Your cousin ? " he exclaimed, as, at the same moment, 
full understanding burst upon him and he knelt to peer 
over the cliff in the direction from which the voice had 
proceeded. 

" Yes ! the poor chap’s got stuck there, and ho can't 
move. He's not so strong as I am, and he'l fall for 
certain !” 

But the stranger needed no explanation, for his eyes 
encountered tho sight of a pale upturned face belonging 
to a slight figure that clutched desperately to the jutting 
rocks, with evory evidonce of failing nerve. 

Immediately, the man was on his feet, and had gripped 
Jack's hand, while he spoke with trembling voice: 

" Go, go, brave boy! Your friend has need of you, and 
every man lives to do good deeds for the love of his friend. 
I have not the art to climb, but I will bring & strong rope 
from village and > (the voice lowered to tender tones) 

"^ —be not afraid. It is very good to risk a life for a dear 
friend." And, before Jack had time to reply, the French- 
man had started forward, cleared the wall with a flying 
vault, and was rushing with an athlete’s paces in the 
direction of Crugmero. 

Monsicur Mercier covered the fields like a hare, if we 
may be permitted to use the expression, which is not 
exactly truth, but which expresses the idea. He jumped 
ditchos, vaulted walls, dashed through hedges, and plunged 
across furze without a pause. 

At the noarest point of the village, & good dame was 
hanging part of her day's washing on the lineto dry. 
Monsieur's quick sight spied the circumstance and he 
jumped over the low wall of the garden and landed at the 
woman's side so suddenly that she dropped & mouthful 
of wooden pins as well as the garment that she was in 


. the act of affixing to tho rope. 


“Dearie me!” she gasped, trembling with the shock 
of the sudden apparition. 

But Monsieur had little time for words. He grabbed 
at the hanging clothes, tugged them from the line, and 
threw them into the basket. 

“ Pardon, madam!” ho said, as ho proceeded deftly 
to release the line fromthe poles aud coil it on his arm. 
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“Pardon! But this of yours has better service to 
do r 

“ But the washing !”? exclaimed the woman, who could 
hardly believe her eyes at this barefaced robbing. ‘‘ The 
washing oe 

** Will find very much good sun on the wall of the garden," 


completed the man, ploasantly. Then, having secured the 
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coil, his haste did not interfere with his manners, for ho 
took off his hat politely while in the very act of jumpinz 
the wall again. 

* Au revoir, madam! I thank you for the service that 
you have rendered. Au revoir!” And off he darted on 
the return stretch for Tregudda, leaving the bereft woman 
gaping and marvelling at the madness of tae stranger. 


CHAPTER III, 


A PERILOUS DESCENT. 


HE descent of Tregudda was no play-time scramble. 

Tremaine realised this as soon as he had passed 

a couple of yards below the brink, for not only 

were these smooth and jutting portions to be 

guarded against, but where the face was more broken the 
foothold was slight and treacherous. 

The boy tosted each ledge with caution before he shifted 
his stockinged feet to take the weight of his body ; his 
fingers felt the way for friendly support Just as carefully 
as a blind man would have tested his way in the darkness. 

He glanced downwards. He could see the anxious 
face of his cousin looking up with dumb questionings. 
In truth. Ben hardly believed that the descent over 
such treacherous rocks was possible without the aid 
of ropes. Jack understood the look, and paused to 
send encouragement to the younger boy. - 

“So far, so good!” he laughed. ^" That 
has gone for a rope, and I'll be with you in a jilly. 

“For goodness' sake, take 
care, Jack ! " returned Ben 
with & brave attempt at 
self-control. But Jack noticed 
that the voice trembled, and 
he could see that the speaker's 
limbs shook with the strain 
of the prolonged position, as 
well as with the nerve anxiety 
of his plight. 

“Im all right," replied 
the latter. ‘“‘ Take my advice =s 
and try to shift a bit on the ` 
ledge. "There's room enough 
if you move carefully. Shift 
your weight from one leg to 
the other. You won't find it 
such a strain that way." —— 

` Tremaine waited until he 
had seen his cousin success- 
fully carry out the suggestions, 
_after which he resumed his 
own dangerous task in the 
róle of rescuer. 

For a little way the path was easier by natural steps in 
the broken face of the cliff; then his way was barred by 
a smooth piece of rock that divided him from a fairly 
substantial looking ledge, some twelve feet beneath. 

He looked around, but he could see no other way for 
descent that would enable him to avoid this obstacle, 
though once that could be passed, the rest of the journey 
appeared to be comparatively easy. 

.** Go back! go back, old man!” shouted Ben, who 
had followed his cousin’s steps to this point, and whose 
own perilous position was forgotten for the moinent in 
dread that Jack's pluck should risk his life in attempting 
what seomed impossible. 

“ You can't get any farthor," he urged. “Do go back 
and wait for the rope. I'll r 

The rest of the sentence choked in the speaker's throat. 
An attack of nervousness shook his body, causing his head 
to swim; and, for the first time that day, Jaek himself 
knew a moment of nerve-horror, not on his own account, 


fellow 


, 


very act of jumping the wall 


but on account of Ben, who was seen to sway backwards 
though his fingers still clutehed the rock with the automatic 
instinct of self-preservation. 

That glance—the sight of the swaying lad and the blue. 
of the deep water that lapped the base of the cliff some 
fifty feet beneath—decided Tremaine’s next move. Ben’s 
eyes were closed. At any moment he might faint, and 
then the attempted rescue would have been all in vain. 

To go back now, Jack felt, would be cowardly. He took 
hold of a firm-ooking projection, lowered himself face 


* Having secured the coil, he took off bis hat politely while in the - 


again. 


inwards to full length on the face of the smooth rock, and, 
shutting his eyes, let go the grip above. 

Down the boy slipped like a stone on a glacier. He felt 
his clothes tear, and a hot pain at his fingers, knees, and 
feet told him that the angry rock had torn his flesh. Then 
his downward passage was stopped with a jerk. He did 
not move. He scarcely dared to open his eyes, being s» 
bruised and shaken that he felt his nerves giving way. 
But gradually his strength returned, as he realised that 
the slope had, indeed, been passed in safety, and that the 
ledge beneath his feet had proved true to his trust. He 
turned his head. Ben was still safe, just a few yards to 
the left, though his face was as white as paper. 

* ['m coming. Ben!” Jack shouted, with a sudden stir 
of renewed action. ‘‘ Hold on for a second longer and I'll 
be with you!” 

No answer came to the encouraging words as Tremaine 
scrambled along the cliffs, heedless of his bleeding hands 
and feet, that left their tracks.on.the dull grey of the rocks. 
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Fortunately, at this stage, & steady head was more 
necessary than extreme nimbleness to surmount the diffi- 
culties of climbing, and it was not long ere Jack had 
reached his cousin and had taken a position on the ledge 
by gripping the rocEs with either hand in such & manner 
that his body formed a screen between Chenoweth and the 
air. 

His arrival was not a moment too soon. The younger 
Jad’s fingers had been trembling with the exerted strength 
that, if continued, would have resulted in paralysed weak- 
noss. A few more minutes and, inevitably, he must have 
plunged backwards into the green water that rose and fell 
so far beneath. 

It was, indeed, a nerve-racking sight to gaze down upon 
the swirling waves that . 
seemed to he stretching 
out arms, as it were; 
towards the two boys 
so peri'ously placed. 
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* He turned his head. Ben was still safe, just a few yards to the left.” (Sce page 461). 
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Jaek leaned forward so that he pressed Ben close azainst 
the face of the cliff. 
“That’s all right, old man," he said. 


firm enough." 


Ben opened his eyes and turned his face to look at his 
cousin in a dazed fashion. 

“Jack ?” 

“Yes. Try to pull yourself together now. 
be a fellow with a Tope soon. 
plight in no time.” 


There will 
We'll get you out of this 


“ I—1 seem to have been asleep—or fainting—or some-. 


thing of the sort," said Chenoweth, with, a weak smile. 
* The last thing I remember was telling you not to tackle 
the smooth piece of the cliffs.” 

“ Which advice I didn't follow." 

“It’s awfully plucky of you, Jack," was 
the younger boy’s next remark, to which 
Tremaine retorted in a brusque manncr— _ 

"Rot. I don't say that I am not a bit 

| proud of the climb. . That 

would be a lie. But as 

fer as pluck—well, that 

doesn't come into a fellow's 

slap-desh. I mightn’t 

have done it at all if I 

waited to think it out 
beforehand.” 

" All the same you might 

i heve been killed," seid 

Ben, who . was rapidly 
recovering self-control now 
. that he had a friend beside 

- . him. “ You might heve 

; slipped, and then —— 

“It would «have saved 
me the bother of swotting 
for the Army Scholarship," 
snapped Jack, bitterly. 
"Ive got no chance 

: against you." 

“It’s a pity you haven’ t 
stuck into things," Ben 
commented, in a tone that 
implied a certain con- 
sciousness of the speaker’s 
own diligence and book- 
learning, . while, at the 
same time, we must frankly 
admit, it suggested the 
prig. There was just à 
little of the prig about 

Chenoweth sometimes. He 
was clever, a swotter, and 

he knew it, though as a 

rule the conceited side of 

him was not objectionably 


displayed. “I’ve always 
thought that, if you 
wanted to, you could easily 
lick me on my own 
ground." 

ae | Jack sniffed contempt- 
uously. 


'" Books are not much 
good to a soldier once 
ho has got through - his 
exams. I want to do big 
things in the battlefield ; 
not in the library," was 


his comment, which 
showed that he had not 
yet  grasped the true 


sense of what is essential 
to the making of a hero in 
any path of hfe. The day 
has_long passed since a 


"I've got you | 
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Sharp tongue and a strong arm wero considered to be 
sufficient to equip a general. 

" Look here!" exclaimed Ben, with a sudden burst 
of feeling. ‘Look here, Jack. You know about tho 
letter ——_’”’ | 

“The one I got this morning—— 

“From Uncle Dick. Yes.” 

* What about it ? " 

** Well," Chenoweth continued with all the enthusiasm 
of a new idea, “it’s much more necessary for you to 
win the scholarship than for me.' 

“ That’s true enough,". the other boy laughed harshly. 
"It's a musty old offico for me if I fail ——" 

i And it’s Sandhur st for me in any case—whether I lose 
cr not.’ 

" Right. And chat about me ? ” 

“Well, you've—you've saved my life," resumed Ben, 
2 little hesitatingly, and his cousin cut short the speech 

"Stow that. 1 don’t want to hear more of that rot.” 

“ But it’s the truth, all the same and—and—well, I'm 
not going to try for the scholarship !” > ; 

“ You aro what ? ” exclaimed Jack, in utter astonish- 
ment, for Chenoweth’s success was regarded by masters and 
boys at Dunmere as a foregone conclusion. ‘* You're 
what ?" had been the question, and the othor boy 
answered with a firmness that showed how difficult it 
had been for him to come to such a determination. 

*" I'm going to chuck it. That's all.” - 

Tremaine was not slow to grasp the meaning of his 
cousin's statement, nor was he dull to understand what 
the sacrifice might mean to him. In a few minutes his 
heart was leaping with joy at the thought of this obstacle 
being removed from his prospects. 
wards, 
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his better nature came foremost. 
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But a moment after- 
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“ It’s jolly decent of you t6 say that, Ben, and don't 
think that I can't understand what you mean. But it 
would not do for you to drop out like that. ^ It would be 
like giving a chap runs without any bowling. No decent 
fellow could take a favour of that sort ——'" 

“ But I want you to—really I do ! " pressed Bena, who 
was now quite carried away by the thought of the sacrifice. 
and, no doubt, thoroughly believed, for the time, that he 
honestly wished himself to do this. “I am sure that I 
ought to retire ne | 

“ And I am sure that you ought not," Jack interrupted. 
* You mean it all right. But I think it would be a disgrace 
for a chap to win an exam. on these terms.”’ 

“ But you have saved my life E 

“TPN shove you over the lodge down into the gorge if 
vou say any more about that," was the gruff reply. Then 
Jack remarked thoughtfully :. “‘ In any case, it would be a 
silly thing for you to do. Likely as not I wouldn't come 
out. top even then. I don't believe that I could stick to 
the thing for so long. It has been hard enough to tacklo 
the books last term ; but you know that I haven't scanned 
a page since the vac. began. As for swotting until the 
mid-term when we go back to Dunmere—that isn't my 
nature." At this point Tremaine suddenly burst into a 
careless laugn.: * Well, we are a queer pair, to be sure! 
Fancy a couple of, fellows arguing about exams. whil* 
they are hanging on to the face of Tregudda by the skin 
of their toeth — —" 

“ Bon-jour, mes enfants ; interrupted a pleasant voice 
from above, and the boys looked up to see the smiling 
face of the botanist. peering over the edge of the cliff while 
he began to lower a rope in the direction of the lads as 
he added cheerfully: ‘If you will please to ascend with 
this rope, it will give me much pleasure to clevate you." 


,* 
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CHAPTER IV. 


JACK'S. DISCOVERY. 


)»UHRRAH'" exclaimed Jack as 
he looked up to the French- 
man’s smiling face and saw 
how deftly the rope was being 
swung past jutting rocks and 
other. impediments while it 
gradually came nearer to his 
reach. : 
"Good! good! Then you 
die not ? " exclaimed Mercier. 
* You both live ?” 

"All alive and kicking," 
was the cheery response. 

“So,” returned monsieur. ''But you do well if you 
do not kick there, my dear friend. If you keep not still 
your legs, you will certainly kick the pail—or the bucket, 
or whatever your admirable idiom - poetically describes 
dying to be.” 

“ Don't be afraid. We are both far from kicking the 
bucket," laughed Tremaine. 
vet ; ain't there, Ber ? ”’ 

“ Heaps, assented the other boy. 

At last the rope was dangled within Tremaine’s reach 
and, as he grabbed it, came the cheering news from above 
that a labourer had come from a neighbouring field, Where 
he was working, to lend his aid to the Frenchman's 
strength. He had observed the wild rush to and from 
the cliff, and had rightly judged that his assistance might 
not be untimely. 

“ Now then, old boy, just keep as you are while I fasten 
the rope round you," said Jack to his cousin. “It will 
be easy enough for you to climb up with two pairs of hands 
at the other end of the life-line.”’ 

"I don't think I can manage straight up from here. 
The cliff overhangs a bit a 

" Better take the way that 1 came. 


Work to the left, 


* "There's life in the old boys . 


then let the follows above pull you up that smooth bit. 
You can then easily work to the right to the pati l toba 
straight up from where we stand now.’ 

By exercising caution to avoid slipping from the narrow 
ledge, Jack was able to fix the rope securely iu such a way 
that it would give support without risking an accident, 
such as had frequently beon the consequence of ignorance 
on similar occasions. .. | 

“Now then, off you go! Fecl each step carefully 

before you put your weight on it," were the final injunctions, 
and Ben, thanking Jack for his aid, immediately set off on 
his upward climb. 
. Chenoweth was no stranger to cliff-climbing, otherwise 
he would never have started on the venture that had 
placed him in his recent plight of helplessness. All his 
life he had been accustomed to climbing in search of gulls’ 
eggs, and on other jaunts of a like nature that made the 
rocks his playground. ` His fault on this occasion had been 
one of carelessness—rounding a prominence that was 
fairly easy from one way by taking a long step downwards, 
but almost impossible for the return by reason of tho 
bigh step up again. 

That had been the cause of his first fright, and a naturally 
somewhat. timid nature had done the rest. 

Now that the boy had the support of a rope to roly 
upon, all his old courage returned. To make the ascent 
of jagged rock was now child's play. The only difficulty 
would be surmounting that part where Nature's knife 
had sliced it smooth. But with two strong men handling 
the line, even that portion of the journey gave little causc 
for concern. 

The first part of the passage was done without much 
trouble, and the ascent of the smooth portion was casicr. 
for it was merely a case of leaning back upon the suppor: 
of the rope end walking up the face of the crag. Of cours - 
it requires a little nerve-to have one's life (so to speak) a. 
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the end of & rope. If the strands break, then there is a 
backward plunge, since neither hands nor feet are holding 
to any security. But Ben's nerves were screwed up good 
and firm by this time, and he scaled the difficulty with the 
ease of walking along a garden path. 

While Chenoweth was making his way up that portion 
of the cliff, Jack was considerably startled by receiving 
the mental impression that a part of the flat slab had 
moved—very slightly, indeed, but still sufficient to give 
the onlooker the nasty sensation of an accidont in 
expectation. 

At first thought he held his br eath with anxiety ; at the 
second he laughed at himself for an idiot whose eyes had 
deceived him. For the rock had seemed to move upwards, 
towards the slightly overhanging ledge, as a window might 
slide into a recess in the wall ! 

Tremaine rubbed his eyes, and smiled to think how 
easily his eyes had tricked him.. 

“ Rocks can’t move upwards unless something has gone 
wrong with the works of gravitation,’ he remarked to 
himself. Then he diverted his oyes to send an encouraging 
shout after Ben who was now M maknig short work of the 
rest of the trip. 

But it is curious TM one's eyes wander bak un- 
consciously to anything that has surprised one, and, 


without being aware of his intorest, Jack found that he - 
graduelly ceased to watch his cousin's progress, and fixed * 
his gazo upon that portion of the cliff that had occasioned . 


him such momentary wonder. -Then he suddenly jerked 
out an astonished *'' Great Scott !” for there, just above 
the ledge where his own fect had landed after his risky 
slide, he saw a black gep of & fow inches in width and per- 
haps eight feet in length, just as if a narrow slice had beon 
neatly cut out of the rock. 

Thrilled with excitement now, the boy. scrambled along 
to the spot and knolt.to examine it. 

True enough, thoro had been no delusion of the senses. 
Tho rock had moved with the force of Ben's feet prossed 


upwards against it as he lay back on the support of the | 


rope. 

The explorer inserted his hands in the opening and 
exerted his strength to widen it, when to his surprise, 
and with a grating sound that told of long idleness, the 
solid block of stone moved upwards with the pressure. 
It moved in a groove so cunningly contrived that the 
_joint had seemed at one with the rest of the rock. 

Inch by inch Jack forced the door open until at last it 


was wido enough for him to enable him to look in from a 


bent position. 


But all was darkness. A yard or so of stone had been 


chiselled away to form a square cavity behind the door. 
Beyond that was apparently solid rock. : 

Thoroughly excited with the spirit of adventure, it is 
to be feared that Tremaine had utterly forgotten his 
cousin’s affairs for the time. He exerted his strength to 
raise the door further. 
grotto. 


There was ample room for the boy to move, for the 


chamber was five or six feet deep. ! 

“ Thero must be a way into somo cave, or something, 
Írom here," he reasoned, as he proceeded to examine the 
walls for some means of entering to further discoveries. 

le felt like Ali Baba before tho robber's cavo, and his 
romantic mind conjured up visions of all sorts of treasures 
that would be his when the secret was revealed. 

But all his investigations were without result other 
then baffling the explorer. 

Ho picked up a loose pieco of stone and commenced 
sounding the walls. 

The sides were solid enough. "There was no doubt of 
that. They gave back as little ring as would a mountain 
when beaten with a tack-hammer. When Jack struck the 
back, however, the result was different, for the wall rang 
with the sound of metal. It was a sheet of iron, rusty and 
discoloured by years of percolating damp from cracks in 
the frame around it, and even though the partition 


laughing 
. *-You never know your 


Then he crept inside the tiny 
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effectually resisted all Tremaine’s efforts to move it, the 
boy was ready to huzza for joy. He had proved that a 
secret was hidden behind the mysterious entrance—whether 
one of treasure or whether it. was merely some secret 
passage of smuggling days, did not matter much to him 
at that moment. 

Further investigations were cut short by the sound of 
voices calling anxiously : 

" Jack! where are you? Where fave you, got to ? 

“ Here I am ! " returned Tremaine, as he emerged from 
the grotto, the opening: to which was hidden from those 
&bove by the ledge overhead, though ho could be seen when 
he stood outside. 

“ You will be pleased to follow your amiable: cousin. 
It is a facile walk witli the rope. Not so?” 
Frenchman. 

“Lower away then,” Jack answered ana Ben called 
chaffingly : 

" You seem to be Jolly enough down iiiaio; 
vein of gold or some 
other treasure ? "' 

"Perhaps," was the 
response. 


Found a 


luck, even on the face by 
of old Tregudda ! ” f 


* * Now, then, off you go! Feel each step 
carefully before you put your weight on 


it, were the final injunctions." (See fage 163.) 


said the 
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CHAPTER V. 


PLANS, 


S far as the discovery of the secret door was con- 

A cerned, Jack decided, for the time being at least, 

to kecp his own counsel on reaching terra firma. 

Of course, his thanks were enthusiastically 

mingled with his cousin's, in expressing gratitude for 
the assistance which Monsieur Mercier had rendered. 

“ But it is not thanks to me, my young friend," the 
Frenchman said to Ben, with self-depreciation. ‘‘ Much 
thanks you must give to the brave cousin who descended 
those terrible rocks.” 

“I've thanked him already," said Chenoweth. 
he doesn't seem to think much of it." 

" Very good; very good. I see he is one brave. He 
does things that are grand, and looks not for reward. Not 
so?" 

“I guess it's about dinner-time,” was Jack's reception 
of the compliment, in a tone of indifference, that suggested 
how the speaker was almost too lazy to answer. |" Suppose 
you ask Monsieur to come with us, Ben? Uncle Walter 
will be pleased, I know." 

“Yes,” said Chenoweth, falling in readily with his 
cousin's suggestion. * I wish you would, sir. Father is 
a bit of a swell at flewers and that sort of thing. He'd be 
glad to give you a few tips." ; 

Poor Ben! If you only knew what a bungle you made 
of that speech which you thought so polite! Imagine 
your father's little amateur portfolios compared with the 
* Mercier Collection’? that was thé &dmiration of Con- 
tinental scientists ! 

But the Frenchinan did not express, by so much as a 
flutter of an eyelid, the fact that he had never heard of 
Walter Chenoweth in connection with the annals of 
botany. . 

"I thank you," he said, politely. “ But madam, the 
good lady who provides for my necessitics at Crugmere, 
she will be expecting me with one’ of her charming pasties. 
I must not disappoint, her P 

" Nor yourself!” laughed Chenoweth, whose mouth 
began to water at the very name of “ pasty.” 

“Exactly. Now I will bid you au revoir. I shall 
accompany this gentleman who assisted us with the rope 
which I must hasten to return to the lady from whose 
garden I procured it." 

“ Well, good-bye, sir, if you really can’t come with us 
now," said Ben, holding out his hand. 

“Good-bye, Mr. ——" began Jack, and at the pause 
the man immediately whipped out a visiting-card and 
presented it to the elder boy. 

* Henri Mercier, at your service. A studont of Naturo 
and your very good friend while he is in your beautiful 
Cornwall. Not so?" 

‘Rather !" exclaimed Jack heartily, as he gripped the 
man’s hand. 


* But 


, 
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“ Then—au revoir 

“Tl ask father to ride over and see you to-night !” 
called Ben, as the stranger was taking his departure in 
company with the labourer who had stood aside during 
this conversation, he having already received due thanks 
and a small coin of the realm. 

“ It will give me much pleasure to meet your excellent 
father—a confrère botanique," responded Mercier, as ho 
took off his hat in farewell, little imagining the sarcasm 
that was unintentionally hidden in the complimentary 
phrase. 

“What a jolly chap that is!” remarked Ben, as the 
cousins started to march briskly by a short cut towards 
Pear Tre» Farm, which stood near Cove—a small arm of 
Padstow Bay, not far from the coastguards’ station and 
the life-boat house. i 

" Yes, he seems not half a bad sort—for a Froggy.” 
Jack agreed. “I wish old Froggy at Dunmere had a little 
of the same paint on him. Life would be worth living." 

“ Perhaps he is all right out of school. Masters are 
quite different among themselves to what they are with 
us fellows—or, at least, most masters are. Some are. 
always hurrying to walk into a chap » 

“ Like you, hurrying to walk into Pear Tree !’’ laughed 
Jack. “I really don't think there's need for so much 
hurry. It’s a good hour until dinner time, and there's 
something I want to tell you " 

" About the “scholarship ? ” "E 

“ Oh, blow the scholarship! You are always thinking 
of books and rubbish. You wouldn't be a bad sort of chap © 
if you would only learn to take things easy." 

“ I seem to go in for some things until I get them on 
the brain," said Chenoweth meekly, but Jack clapped him 
on the back, saying cheerfully : 

“ Buck up, old chap ! There's no need to be glum about 
it. If it's your nature to swot, well, you can't help it, 
any more than I can help slacking. No, this matter has 
nothing to do with books. It’s simply a little discovery 
of mine a i 

“A discovery ? " 

“ Yes, something I found out while you were climbing 
the cliff with old Mercier's rope round you. You remember 
that smooth part where you had to walk up, leaning back 
on the rope ? " 

“ Where you slid down ? " 

“Yes. Well, while you were pressing a slab with your 
fect, I noticed that it moved i 

" Moved ?" interrupted Ben, with a startled look, as 
the thought flashed into his mind of some calamity 
from which he had only escaped by & miracle. 

Tremaine nodded his head as he replied quietly : 

" Correct, my son. ‘Moved’ is the word. But 
moved— upwards !”’ 

Ben broke into a peal of laughter. 

“Upwards! Go on. man! You 
asleep and been dreaming n 

"I thought so myself at the time,” was the calm re- 
joder. * Indeed, I had to rub my eyes several times, 
as well as nip myself, to make sure.” 

* But stones don't fall upwards ! " 
remark of the bookworm. 
gravitation— —" 

* Also my thought—at the time. I think differently 
now. I don't mean to say that they can fall upwards, 
but this stone (and a big one it is, too, as largo as a door) 
is fitted neatly in a groove, so that you can hardly tell it 
from the rest of the cliff. Your pressure moved it a bit, and 
I managed to raise it farther. It is a regular door arrange- 
ment that lifts by means of some hidden weights, or other 
contrivance of the kind. It was difficult to raise. That 
was because it has nct been used for some time, I expect. 
At any rate, I got it far enough open to let me squeeze 
my body through. I found a space just big enough for 
me to move in without skinning mv elbows. Then I 
discovered another door at the back—an iron one this 
time." | 


it 


must havo fallen 


was the contemptuous 
'" [t is against all the laws of 
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“ And did you open it as well ? °- was the eager question, 
Tor Chenoweth was quite carried away by the romance of 
the discovery. 

. "No!" was the PREET A TAR answer. “I couldn't. 
It will take a crowbar to move it." . 

‘*You’re not just making all this up out of your head, 
the way you do so many of those Indian yarns, are you ? " 
Een questioned, as the instinct came to him that his cousin 
might be what is aia known as ‘“ taking a rise out of 
him.” 

But there was no suggestion of chaffing or practical 
joking about Tremaine’s face. 

=“ This is no make up," he said. “It’s solid fact, every 
word of it. I don't think I can rest until 

J find out what is at the back of that 

iron door.” 

“ Perhaps it is a secret passage 

“ That’s certain enough. The question ~” 
Js: what sort of secret passage? A 
passage with stairs down to one of the 
gorges, for some purpose or other, or dá 

“ To a hidden treasure ! ” 

* Rot ! You don't find hidden 
treasure, nowadays, except in books," 
was Jack's contemptuous reception of 
the suggestion. As a matter of fact, 
though, the tone of contempt was quite 
assumed, for the lad had even such 
romantic thoughts himself. But his two 
yeurs’ seniority forced him to pretend 
that he was above such story-book 
ideas. Possibly he also thought that it would be as well 
to assume incredulity in caso later investigation should 
turn the thought to ridicule. 

* I don’t suppose there's anything in the way of treasure,” 
he went on. ‘Even if there were once—the only sort 
of treasure that the Cornish people had anything to do 
with was tobacco and spirits, or perhaps lace. These 
would have all rotted away by this time." 

* But you know in Treasure Island——” the younger 
boy began, when he was brusquely interrupted : 

“That was a hundred years ago, and took place in the 
middle of the Atlantic, or the Pacific. This is reality, and 
in Cornwall. You don't find bags of silver, or boxes of 
coins, knocking about the coast of Trevone or Padstow.” 

Ben felt that he had been sat upon by the weight of 
years, but. he ventured humbly to inquire what his cousin 
of experience proposed to do in the circumstances. 

'The answer was promptly forthcoming. 

“ Make a rope ladder to-day ; get hold of a crowbar ; 
and explore to-morrow.” 

“ Shall. you tell any person about it ? " 

" Not at present. We'll keep it secret just now, or 
all our fun will soon be stopped, with people coming to 
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pry. Idon'tthink I shall mind that Mercier fellow knowing. 
He seems the sort of fellow who would enjoy an adventure 
of this kind. .He's not one of those who would laugh at a 
chap if it turned out to be a mare's nest." 

* Well, let us get father to bring him over to-night,” 
said Ben. ‘‘ We can find a chance to tell him about the 
discovery, and, perhaps, get him to go with us in the 
morning. It would be fine fun." 

" Right-o," agreed Tremaine. '* You try and work it 
with Uncle Walter. He's sure to be glad of tho chance of 
a jaw in French. He was at college in France for a while, 
wasn't he?" 

“ At Amiens. He speaks like a native.” 

“Then, it's 

plain sailing. 

Meli CU RT US All we'll have 

ES o Du à to do will be to 

SH, o V AE wait a chance 

l to get the 
` Frenchman by 
ourselves. We 
can take him 
out to have a 
look atthe pigs, 
or to go for a 
moonlight row 
in the ‘Cam- 


eo.’ 3? 


“ True enough, there had 
been no delusion of the 
senses. The rock had 
moved with the force of 
Ben’s feet pressed ‘ upwards 
against it.' " (See page 464.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


READY FOR 


ing over the hills in a straight line for Tregudda 

Point. The bundle on Jack's back consisted of a 

stout rope together with à couple of iron staves for 
securing the same to the top of the cliff. Ben's burden 
was a medium-sized erowbar and a sturdy mason's hammer 
and chisel. 

Although the summer morning was yet in its infancy, 
there were several people astir on the neighbouring farms. 
But the boys did not excite any awkward comments from 
such as they met. The rural population was accustomed 
to the vagaries of the lads of Pear Tree during the various 


E morning next day found Jaek and Ben tramp- 


ADVENTURE. 


vacations. Probably there NT not have been the 
uplifting of an eye-brow had they been seen hauling an 
ice-cream cart up the hillside. 

Monsieur Mercier was already at the trysting-place by the 
time the boys reached the head of the cliff. The French- 
man had proved worthy of the trust reposed in him the 
previous night when the cousins had escorted him on an 
intending inspection of the pigsties. He had neither 
jeered at nor even smiled at the story. Indeed, it was 
plain that his excitement was almost as intense as theirs, 
and he had practically begged to be allowed to accompany 
the expedition. 
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* * Ah, bon jour ! bon jour ! 


“ It will be an exploration magnifique ! " he had exclaimed 
enthusiastically. ‘ You, Jack, shall be captaine; Ben 
and I will be the soldiers ordinaire. Not so?” 

This proposition was, of course, received with delight, 
especially since it was made clear that Mercier had no 
desire to create himself master of ceremonies. 

“ Ah, bon jour! Bon jour! The early bird received 
the insect, as you say in English,” was the cheerful saluta- 
tion as the Frenchman jumped up briskly from his seat 
on the grass to receive the boys. 

" Good-morning, monsieur," said Jack, whereupon the 
men at once assumed a serio-humorous expression. , 

" Now, now, my good young friénd ! " he expostulated. 
“That will never do. We are bon camarades—plums-— 
no, no '—chums-— not so? Then, ' monsieur is formal ; 
it is cold. lI do not like it. Shall you not call me some 
other name ? ” M 

“We can hardly call you by your last name, or your first 
for that matter," said Ben, smiling at the Frenchman's 
peculiar manner of speaking. * It wouldn't sound polite 
from fellows of our age." 

" No ? " questioned Mercier. 
some other name. 
perhaps. Then what call you him ? " 

“ Monsieur to his face, and " 

" Yes ? " questioned the man at the pause. But Jack 
had pulled up with a jerk, and his face reddened as with 
confusion. 

" You have some other name when his face is not 
present ? " pressed the Frenchman. 

" Well, we call him—1 hardly like to tell you, for it 
seems beastly rude, vou know, but we call him—we call him 
‘Froggy , ! 29 

" Ah, good ! " was the immediately satisfied response. 
“ Then * Froggy ' shall be my name——” 

" But we couldn't !  expostulated Tremaine, and Ben 
added : 

“Father would be wild if he heard us. It’s all very 
well for a master—at least, I don't suppose it is quite fair 
to laugh at a man behind his back; but in any case we 
couldn't give you that name. Perhaps you don't know 
the meaning of the word ? ” 

" Yes, yes. It is very easy. 


* Well then, we must find 


A frog is a very interesting 


You have a French master at school | 


The early bird received the insect, as you say in English,’ was the cheerful salutation.” 


creature. I have studied him from the egg and the tadpole 
to the fuller form of life. I hear you call, in English, 
people that are nice, ‘ducks’; people that run, ‘ hares”? ; 
people that swim, ‘fish °; people that are slow, * tortoises.’ 
I jump well ; so why not people that jump, * frogs’ ? " 

“ No one who heard us would believe that we meant it 
other than to laugh at you," asserted Jack, and the French- 
man replied : 

"Then, they are foolish. I am afraid that you must 
just givo me a name of your own—a name like that ad- 
mirable ‘chum ° hi 

TUEMIU suggested Chenoweth with a sudden inspira- 
tion. 

'" Good ! good ! " was Mercier’s reception of the alterna- 
tive. ‘‘I know the word. It means ‘friend’ and ‘ chum’ 
made into a ball. ‘ Pal’ it shall be. Not so ? " 

This knotty point of friendship being settled to tho 
satisfaction of the three, preparations were at once begun 
for the descent of the cliffs. 

First the two iron bars were driven firmly into the soil 
at the summit, after which the ladder was unrolled and 
lowered by a rope until it hung over the door that Jack 
had discovered. 

Jack was the first to descend ; Ben followed and the Fal 
came last, he having expressed a wish to do so in order to 
see that the supports of the ladder remained firm. It 
would not do to run any risk in this direction. 

There was just room for the three to stand within tho 
cavity ; but there was no room for more than two to work. 
Even then, the space was very cramped. 

After searching in vain for some spring or lever that 
would work the iron shutter, it was decided that the crow- 
bar must be requisitioned. With the aid of the mason's 
hammer, the stone was chipped away at the lower ede 
until à hole was made large enough to insert the steel of 
the lever. 

But either the principle of the inner door was different 
from that of the outer, or the many years that had passe:l 
since the door was last opened had been the means of 
cementing the door with rust. Whatever the cause that 
baulked their efforts, the door resisted all attempts to 
open it, and, after a hard trial with the crowbar, the ener- 
getic workers had to pau Mem ing a perspiring. 
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“ It looks as if it were going to beat us," remarked Ben: 


in a tone of disappointment. 

" [t is mighty like trying to break into a strong room 
in the Bank of England," said Tremaine. ‘‘ Very likely, 
all the time it isn’t worth the trouble that we are putting 
to it.” 

Chenoweth laughed. 

"[ can’t say that I have ever seen you give so much 
muscle and vigour to any one thing before ! ” 

“ Guess I’m a fool for my peins,” was.the rejoinder. 
* T usually find that the things I bother most about are the 
very ones that turn out to be the least worth the 
trouble is | 

The boy paused for à moment. 

“So?” queried the Frenchmen in his quick merry 
fashion. *" It is not in that way I 
find things. I trouble never about 
things that are little importance, 
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and so they are always worth the trouble—little things 
that are great. Not so?” 

** Perhaps," returned Jack slowly, at the same time hoping 
in his heart that the botanist was not going to.prove to 
be one of those fellows who never lose an opportunity for 
preaching improving. little sermons. Then the boy re- 
sumed cheerfully: * Well, let's have another go! Give 


me your hammer, Ben ; and, if there's any move in this 
sheet of iron, we'll find it now or never." 
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“The two iron bars were driven firmly into the soil, after which the 
ladder was unrolled and lowered by a rope. Jack was the first to descend.” 


(To be continued.) 


On the Road. 


By JOHN 


Steady nerve and steadfast will; 
These are comrades most assuring 
While we scale achievement’s hill. 
Heed not Shallowmind’s derision ; 
Be not unto Whim a prey, 
But with thought’s pellucid vision, 
Wisely pick your way. 


E alert for faults alluring ; 


Some, with feeble spirits, grumble 
'Neath their ** most excessive load," 
And too often blindly stumble 4 
Over * something on the road." 


LEA, 


Then, with aimless purpose wending, 
Weak of heart, they sadly say: 
" How can those whose backs are bending, 
Hope to pick their way ? ” 


Some, in chase of groundless fancies, 

Move along at reckless speed, 
" Quite prepared to take their chances ; 

Meet disaster, if they need ! 
Yet when sorrow, past defying, 

O'er their journey throws its shade, 
Such flamboyanmt courage dying, 

Leaves the heart betrayed, 


Eyes alert, then, noting clearly 
Obstacles that test the will. 

Blunder not, or pay full dearly, 
While you climb the. rocky hill. 

Heed no frauds that lure the vision ; 
Keep one course throughout the day ; 

And with honour's keen precision 


Wisely pick your way. 


— 0 
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Preparmg for School Sports. 


How to Train for Running, Hurdling and Jumping... 


By CAPTAIN F. 


Au:hor of “ Success in. Athletics,” 
ES, if I were a boy again I 
should go very differently to 
work to prepare myself for 
school sports. I know that 
the system, or lack of it, 
which appertained in the days 
of my own youth, was still in 
vogue a few years before the 
war, when I was coaching and 
lecturing, ia. athletics at many 
of our public schools. 

The extraordinary theories 
which so many youngsters hold 
as to the correct method of 
getting fit for an athletic 
contest are mainly due to mis- 
understanding of thó two terms 
“diet ?” and “ training.” 

Most people have a firm con- 
viction that diet is something 
especially designed for invalids and athletes. Dict is, on 
the other hand, a sane system of simple feeding such as 
every boy can follow without giving any trouble either at 
home or in his house at school. It is not necessary for one 
to eat raw meat or to gulp raw eggs te attain health, but 
it is vital that one should eschew fancy dishes and many 
of those delights of the tuck-shop which make for a foul 
stomach. It stands to sense also that gassy drinks like 
gingerbeor and lemonade are bad, because of the fermenta- 
tion thoy set up. 

The golden rule for dieting, so far as schoolboys are 
concorned, is to eat in moderation auch things as are placed 
before you, but be partieular never, unless it is absolutoly 
necessary, to take violent exercise until an hour or two 
hours after the last meal. 

The next question which concerns us is, ''What is 
training ?”’ I would answer that question by saying that 
training is tho means by which one attains that state of 
physical and mental well-being in which every muscle 
and organ of the body is healthy and completely under 
the control of the mind, and instantly respensive to the 
brain. 

This condition can only be reached by the gradual 
devclopment of the body physically, and the development 
of mind and body alike and together, in such a manner that 
one comprehends completely the technique of cach event, 
and, through consistent training, is able to put that tech- 
nical knowledge to practical use. — 

In tho course of theso articles, which I am writing 
specially for the readers of the Boy's Own Parer, it will 
not be possible for me to give complete instruction in every 
athletic event. All I can hope to do is to tell you those 
essential points which are bound to improve your per- 
formances, and to indicate the lines upon which your 
athletic abilitios may be the most quickly developed. 
To those boys who intend to make athletics their principal 
form of sport in later life, I would eamestly recommend 
an early study of the true techniquo of the events in which 
they hopo to shine later on. The following books will 
give all the information required :— 

“ Success in Athletics " (All events), Published by 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 4, Adam Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C.2. 

“Sprinting, by R. E. Walker. Published by 
Athletic Publications, Ltd., Link House, Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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“ Throwing,’ and "Jumping," ete. 


WEBSTER. 


" Hurdling and Steeplechasing." Published by 
Athletic Publications, Ltd. 

“Jumping.” Published by ‘ Health Promotion 
Co., Ltd., 19-21, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 

“ Throwing °’ (all Throwing events and the Shot 
Put) Published by ‘Health Promotion ^ 
Co., Ltd. vs 

In my young days, wo suffered very greatly from com- 
pleteignoranee of the fact that we should be able to practise 
athletics pleasurably, and with much honour after our 
school and university days were done. 

» Nowadays, all boys should know that English Public 
Schools Athletic Championships are held annually at 
Stamford Bridge, London, under the auspices of the London ' 
Athletic Club, about which all information can be obtained 
from the Hon. Sec., Mr. David Basan, 2, Brackley Road, 
Beckenham, Kent. 

At the Royal Military Academy and the Royal Military 
Collego, and at all the younger Universitios (Leeds,. Liver- 
pool, Manchester, etc), colours are awarded for athletics ; 
and at Oxford and Cambridge, of course, first strings re- 
ceive full Blues, and second strings, Half Blues. In these 
circumstances it can be soen that there is every incentive 
for the modern schoolboy to make his athletic education 
as complete as possible. 

This is not all, however, for beyond the scholastic 
world there is a yet greater world of sport, and almost 
every English county holds its Championship meeting 
annually about the end of May; District Championships 
take place in the North, Midlands and South early in June, 
and are followed by English, Scottish, Irish and Welsh 
Championships, open to those with a birth qualification, 
about the end of the month. The first Friday and Saturday 
in July the Amateur Athletic Association's General 
Championships, open to all the world, are held at Stamford 
Bridge, London; a week later thore is an International 
match between England, Scotland and Ireland, and after 
that again an International match between England and 
France. 

Finally, every fourth year, the Olympic Games are held ; 
these wonderful International festivals being administered 
and held by each of the great nations in turn. 

For the grown-up athlete, getting into training for 
athletic competition is a long, tedious and often tiresome 
business, but this sort of preliminary grind should be un- 
known to the healthy schoolboy. You all play hockey 
and football, go in for swimming, boxing and gymnastics, 
and should therefore bo physically fit for athletic competi- 
tion at almost à moment's notice ; but tho fact that you aro 
physically fit does not mean that you are athletically fit 
also, and the sort of trainmg you require, therefore, is 
of the type which will teach you how to run, hurdle, jump 
or throw, and how to apply your knowledgo in exactly tho 
right way. 

Another matter of considerable importance relates to 
the clothing of the schoolboy athleto. 

As I said at the commencement of this article, I have 
coached at a number of our publie schools, but never 
yot havo I seen a boy wearing the right sort of shoes, 
unless somo friend or relation of experience had chosen 
his foot-wear for him. The uswal thing is to buy a pair 
of ready-made athletic pumps at the nearest shoo shop; 
but this is not quite good enough. It will not do to take 
the first thing that offors. 

One should consider the purpose for which one's running 
shoes are to bo used. "Lhe.distanee runner (half-mile and 
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upwards) needs a well-fitting shoe, not too tight, with six 
spikes in cach sole, placed not too far forward, since this 
tvpe of athlete runs on the ball of the foot. The sprinter 
needs a skin-tight shoe, one that feels far too tight, in fact, 
when it is first put on ;; there should be six spikes, about 
three-quarters-of-an-inch long, set so far forward that they 
will pitch the runner up on to his toes, but these shoes 
being tight should not be laced 
up and tied until one is about 
to get down on to the mark for 
the start of the race. 

Hurdlers and jumpers also 
need tight shoes, but these, in 
addition to the six half-inch 
spikes in the sole, must he 
provided with heels in each of 
which two short spikes are set 
transversely. Shot-putters and 
hammer-throwers should have 
similar shoes, but with slightly 
stouter soles and heels. A 
running vest and sweater, 
which should be high round 
the throat, are easily obtainod, but the shorts are a 
different mattor; these should be loose in the seat and 
wide in the legs, and should terminate well above the 
knee. Corks to be held in the hands are usually super- 
fluous, if not actually harmful, as they generally serve 
to make the athlete concentrate his muscles far too soon. 


Position “On your marks.” 


Apart from all that has already been said. and with the : 


exception of the distance runners who need to acquire 
style, staying power, and the complete ability to judge the 
speed at which they are travelling and to run to schedule, 
ihe first thing the athlete Ius try to attain is '' snappi- 
ness.’ 

I have recently dudsrtalon two extensive tours in 
Scandinavia purely and simply for the purpose of finding 
out why it is that the Finns, Swedes, and Norwegians so 
often break world’s records in certain events, and I have 
also, at the Olympic Games and elsewhere, studied the 
methods of those eminently successful athletes who have 
been taught and trained in the United States of America, 
among whom is my friend, Earl Thompson of Canada, 
who established the wonderful world’s record of 14*/, socs. 
for the 120 yards over ten flights of 3 ft. 6 ins. hurdles. 

My studies have convinced me that in addition to the 
absolute perfection of style, which is essential to those who 
would attain international honours, all the world's record- 
breakers get just an extra pinch of “devil” into the 
delivery of the missile or the 
finish of the take-off, or the final 
mid-air movement which makes 
them just that little bit better 
than their fellows, and which is 
th» amount necessary to enable 
them to break records. All these 
men have perfect control of every 
movement, but are able, through 
training and study, to exert greater 
strength or to engender greater 
speed than others, while still main- 
taining control. 

The sprintors provide our first, and by no means our 
least, interesting example of what I mean. R. E. Walker, 
for instance, was able to give V. H. D’Arcy, a man who was 
second many times in the English sprints championships, 
two yards start in ten, and yet Walker himself, on that day 


Out of the holes, 


in 1908 when he won the 100 Metres Championship of the | 


World in 10*/, secs., realised that Rector, the American, had 
showed faster than himself i in the second round of the heats, 
and so went down to Stamford Bridge Grounds on the very 
morning of tho final for starting practice, and he was faster 
off the mark than any other competitor when the great 
race came. 

At the last Public Schools Championships, at which I 
MEM several boys still favoured the absolutely obsolete 
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" Dab " start. It may not be amiss, therefore, for me to 
explain just how all the great modern apinter get into 
position for their race. 

Two holes are made for the reception of the sprinter’s 
feet, the distance between these holes varies according to the 
length of his legs, but the first hole is usually five to six 
inches behind the scratch line. The holes should be deep 
enough to allow the sprinter to get a good push off, and the 
back walls, against which the balls of the feet rost, should 
bo very nearly perpendicular. The position of the sprinter, 
both on his mark and when set, is well shown in the accom- 
panying drawings. 

It will be seen that in the position on the mark, while 
one is waiting for the command to “ Get set,” the fingers 
rest on the scratch line, and that the knee of the rear leg 
is level with the ankle of the leading foot. 

In getting set at the starters command, there is an 
essential tip which makes for suecess in getting away 
quickly at the crack of the pistol. When the command 
" Get set"' is given, the athlete should not at once raise 
his knee from the track, but should shift the weight of his 
body forward on to the fingers and the front foot before 
lifting his knee from the ground. When the knee is raised 
the chin and hip-bone should be about level and on a line 
which is parallel to the ground. | 

Even when you are set, do not hold the breath, but 
continue to breathe evenly an: at the crack of the pistol 
get a new breath as you fling yourself forward. The 
initial spring forward should be made off both feet. and 
should shoot the body 
forward and up. If you 
start with the left leg in 
advance the left arm 
should swing forward 
and the right arm back 
as you push off, and 
the rear foot should be 
brought forward as 
quickly as possible. 
The length of the first 
few strides will be 
comparatively short, 
as the body is inclined 
very far forward ; the 
body should not be 
brought into the truo 
sprinting attitude before the runner has covered at least 
twenty-five yards. This portion of à hundred yards race 
is termed “ getting into the running." Always run straight 
and true, on the principle that the straightest course is 
always the shortest. The first few strides: should be 
natural and easy, the runner rising gradually until he 
has covered twenty or twenty-five yards. If you get 
into an erect position sooner, you will lose 

The first few weeks of the Sprinter’s training should be 
devoted almost entirely to practice in starting and getting 
into the stride, and, throughout the training, starting 
should Le practised twice a day. 

So many boys in training seem to think that whatever 
their event may be, it is up to them to produce their best 
possible form every time they go out to train. In point 
of fact, the sprinter should not attempt to produce any- 
thing like his best speed until 
he has been in training for 
two or three weeks. 

I have just mentioned 
starting practice ; this should 
consist of about half-a-dozen 
starts, one after the other. 
run out at good speed for 
about twenty yards each 
time. 

It must be remembere.l 
that the arms play a very 
important part in running. 
and that the drive of the legs 


Position “ Get set.” 


Finishing. | 


PREPARING FOR 


is materially aided by a good cross-swing or by the swinging 
of the arms forward and upward; but, except for that 
first stride, when one arm comes right up, the backward 
swing of the hand should proceed no farther backwards 
than the hip. | ` 

. There are one or two things about striding that the young 
sprinter will do well to remember. We all know that the 
real “cracks " develop a phenomenally long stride, but 
tho novice must be cautioned against the danger of over- 
striding, which in his case will spoil the balance of the 
body and thereby lessen the speed. It is also well to 
remember that spiked shoes tend to lengthen out the 
strido, and it is, therefore, easy to overstride until one is 
used to spikes. 

The sprinter's whole object must be to run naturally and 
with every ounce of strength applied to progression. 

After one has been training for about three weeks, it is 
a good thing to run a trial race alone against the watch, so 
that one may see what sort of speed one is generating. I 
have advised running alone, because in doing so one con- 
eentrates on speed alone and not upon beating one's com- 
panions, which, at this stago of the proceedings, may lead 
only to loss of form. A bit later on, however, it is best to 
run in company so that one may learn to keep one's form 
in actual competition. 

In this first real speed run it is probable that the novice 
will find his muscles tightening up before three-quarters of 
the hundred yards have been covered, and this brings me 
to the study of the final phase of the sprinter's traming. 

He has yet to attain what is known as tho final burst. 
In my opinion, races are won or lost, more often than not, 
&t one of two places : either at tho start, when one may not 
get away quickly enough at tho crack of tho pistol, or when 
seventy-five yards have been covered, and it is necessary 
for the runner to get his second breath. Do not try to go 
through a whole hundred yards with the breath you took 
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at the start, but learn to get a sccond breath when you 
have travelled seventy-five yards. | | 
. It may sound absurd to say that when you get this 
breath you must increase your running as you take it, but 


. it is, in point of fact, possible for a stride or two to, appar- 


ently, generate more power ; this is done by driving the feet 
harder against the ground as the old breath is released and 
a new breath drawn. Immediately this is done the body 
must be poised farther forward so that the last twenty to 
twenty-fivo yards are covered with the runner right up on 
the tips of his toes. 

Finishing out is also an important mattor. Tho runner 
who throws back his head as he approaches the tape imme- . 
diately drags his knees up, gets back on to his heels and 
loses speod. The correct way of finishing is to thrust tho 


. chin forward and to run cleanly through the tape with the 


arms working smoothly and the body right up on the toes. 
Don't jump at it, and don't throw up your arms as you 
breast it. l i 

I would like here to quote one-paragraph from R. E. 
Walker's book on sprinting, in which he says :— 


“ To pick up the legs quickly is undoubtedly one of the 
secrets of fast sprinting. "Therefore, to me, it is apparent 
that a forward balance naturally necessitates the quick 
striding of the leg: to preserve the equilibrium." | 


One more word to sprinters, and then I have finished. 
If you adopt the style of running which Walker advocates, 
and in which the forward pose of the body is fully empha- 
sised, if not actually exaggerated, you must use the forward 
and back swing of the arms; if, on the other hand, you 
run in such a way that the body is inclined only slightly 
forward, then use the cross arm action, in which the arms 
are thrown across the stomach and worked simultaneously 
with the legs. 


(To be continued). 


The Strange Case of Augustus Blake. 


By G, BAIRD. 


HE leading lights of Harley 
Street 
Confessed they couldn’t un- 


dertake 
To cure the absent-minded- 
ness 
Of John Augustus Pedro 
Blako. 


Three days a week, excited 
crowds 

Would surge around 
Blakes’ front door 

To see Augustus start for 
school 

With all his clothes on back 
before. 


the 


On other days he’d sally forth 

Correctly clad, and neatly 
booted, 

To turn into the Corn Ex- 
change 

And wonder where the boys 
had scooted. 


Ah, oft on some tempestuous 
night 

When rain against the case- 
ment batter'd, 


An authority on the subject of placing men in 
the cricket field, recently told our Artistic Green- 


I’ve heard his boot -protectors 
ring, | . 
As off to school he gaily 

clatter'd. 


Then early milkmen, hard at 
work 

Their warcs from door to door 
retailing, 

Would find Augustus fast 
aslee 

Propp’d up against the play- 
ground railing. 


Well I recall the . Head’s 
surprise 

When, asking Blake: “who 
was Ralph Neville ? " 

Augustus eagerly replied : 

“ Beaver, again! that makes 
us level!” 


Such are the facts concerning 
Blake, 

So far as I can recollect them; 

But after such a lapse of time 

It’s difficult to resurrect them. 


horn that "to a fast left-handed bowler, a long- 
leg is seldom necessary. The above was the result 


when our A. 
sketch, 


G, came to embody the idca in a 
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AN Editor's post-bag is always interesting and usually contains 
one or two surprises. 
l Smith Minor and Tugg Tertius have a 
way of referring to me every abstruse 
problem for which they can find no 
solution. I have even had an’ arith- 
metical poser submitted for my considera- 
iion; a relic of. some prep., in the solving of which I was no doubt 
expected to save my young correspondent from an impending 
irapot. I remember, too, how another reader forwarded by 
post a deceased goldfish (insecurely packed in a fragile cardboard 
box), desiring to know from What complaint his pet had died. 
The post-mortem was not satisfactory, as the finny subject 
had been too long on its way to my office. But an Editor is 
supposed to be the fount of all wisdom. That is why, time and 
again, I receive letters asking me to pronounce upon such 
debatable questions as '' Should preparation be abolished at 

schools ?" and ‘Is corporal punishment advisable ? " This 
` month Smith Minor {with a second signatory) writes to me on 
the matter of compulsory games. 

Now, on this 
question, one must 


SHOULD SCHOOL 
GAMES BE 
COMPULSORY ? 


take sides. You 
are either for or 
against. I must 


declare myself a 
supporter of com- 
pulsory games. 
Where a boy is in 
ill-health, of course, 
he should be ex. 
empt. A doctor's 
certificate will set. 
tle that point for 
him. But where 
a boy is in normal 
condition and is 
only averse to 
games through 
disinclination, I feel 
that he should be 
made to play. We 
pride ourselves, as 
Britishers. on our 


Mine is no exception to the case, certainly. | 


A “B.O.P.” Maze—The Solution. 


(See April No., page 396.) 


The general physical benefits are obvious, the 
hardening of muscles and the all-round keying-up of the system. 


love for sport. 


All that is good for a growing boy at school. But beyond this 
there is much else of good that a boy derives from his 
cricket, footer, hockey, lacrosse, etc. He learns the rules of 
* playing the game," he learns to control his temper, to play 
for the team and not for himself alone, he learns to handle men 
in miniature, to make decisions promptly, to develop judgment. 
Yes, there are plenty of people who decry compulsory games, 
and too often on the score that they count too much in a boy's 
scheme of life.. But schoolmasters with whom I have talked 
do not support this- contention. They say that the leading 
school athletes are mostly good men in class work, and I like 
to feel that they are right. 

In next year's volume of the '* B.O.P.” I shall include a fine 
scrial story of public school life, by Mr. Frank Elias, the author 
of “ The Shadow on the School,” and many other splendid 
stories, in which he deals particularly with this vexed question 
of compulsory games. It is early, perhaps, to refer to this 


coming feature, but I make a nots of it here in connection with 
the point raised 


by Smith Minor 
and his confrère. 
Mr. Elias, by the 
way, in talking to 
me about his new 
serial, gave me this 
quotation from Mr. 
Stephen McKenna‘s 


D apu book, “While I: 
iy, . ` 
e Remember ;" it is 
Z worthy the atten- 
M. tion of “BO.P.' 
ls 
i readers. 


** And before any 
one attacks the in- 
sistence on ath- 
letics. in public 
schools he might 
ask himself what 
better physical dis- 
cipline he can pro- 
pose, and whether 
this derided love of 
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sport is inculeated at school or at home. If à boy were not 
compelled for fear of punishment to take part in games, he would 
be coerced by the opinion of parents who would not understand 
nor tolerate a son without the Englishman's normal and natural 
pre-occupation with sport ; and though compulsory games are 
easy to ridicule, they do not kill the chivalry of good sports- 
manship. An early Westminster memory is of a football shield 
passing, after long and honourable contest, from one house to 
another; while the head and captain of the winning house 
fetched away the trophy, the losing house lined up to cheer 
the victors and, if possible, to drown the cheers of the winning 
house for the one that had lost." 

That passage sums up admirably the point that I want to make. 
Compulsory games make for the spirit of good sportsmanship. 
Yes, Smith Minor, I am for them, and I shall be glad to hear that, 
next football season, you are to be found in the pack, with your 
head and shoulders well down in the scrum and your heart well 
in the game of games. 

* * * 


Now another 


quotation, this 
time 
A BOY from 
WHO & daily 
STOPPED news- | 
A WAR. P a P er, 
In my 


copy of the Daily 
Graphic of a re- 
cent date I read 
the following. I 
insert the para- . 
graph here as it | 
is appropriate to 
the occasion. 
“ Eton Boy Stops 

A War. 

“ Addressing the 
boys of St. Peter’s 
College, Adelaide, 
Sir Tom Bridges, 
Governor of Sout! 
Australia, told the 
story of an old 
Etonian who 
stopped a war. 

** * I was in Tiflis 
in 1919,’ the Gover- 
nor said, ‘and I got a telegram from, the Control Officer at 
Erivam, the capital of Armenia, saying war had broken out 
between Georgia and Armenia. 
& schoolboy, who had just come out from England. I sent 
him a telegram to stop the war and delimit a neutral zone. | 

‘* Riding a mule, and accompanied by an interpreter and his 
servant bearing a Union Jack, he visited the opposing armies, 
and in the name of the British Empire ordered them to cease 
firing. He then ordered both armies back ten miles, summoned 
their chiefs, and delimited a zone about the size of Yorkshire, 
over which he made himself Governor. He enlisted police, 
appointed officials, and ran a first-class State for six months.’ " 

Where did that Eton boy get his coolness, his self-assurance 
and firm grasp of affairs ? Not altogether in his school work. 
Eton games went a long way to mould his character and develop 
his manhood. From a later note I learn that the hero of this 
story is Captain Archibald Sholto Douglas, O.B.E. 


* s d 


I want to say something now about a fine book on missionary 
work that has come my way. For every one of us having a 
spark of romance in his composition there 


"WHO TEACH is strong attraction in the story of 
IN HEATHEN activities amongst primitive peoples. 
LANDS." 


With such strange existence none are 
more familiar than are the missionaries. 
The book to which I refer is called ‘‘ Dawn in Swaziland" (Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts) and is written 


The Control Officer was only 
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by C. C. Watts, M.A., who is the Archdeacon of Swaziland, and 
Principal of St. Mark's School for Coloured Children, Empolon- 
geni, and it describes the development of life and work in that 
country on the religious side as the author has understood 
it during the last fifteen years. As a graphic account of 
mission life amongst African natives, the narrative at once 
holds the attention, and the book is illustrated by thirty-nine 
capital photographs, one of which is here reproduced. 

Curiously enough, as we are told, the name of Swaziland 
is not the real name of the country. Truly it is Kwangwane, 
and that of the people Amangwane, which means the people 
of Ngwane. The word Swaziland was invented about 1850, 
when Etropean hunters and traders first came to the country. 
At that time the native king was Mswazi, and from his name 
the word was made up. Many odd facts like that are imparted 
by these informative and varied pages. Concerning the elusive 
tribe of Bushmen, the author remarks :— 

“ The Swazi still say: ‘When you meet a little Bushm n, 
and he asks how far off it was that you first caught sight of him, 
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Building a Royal Hut.” 


(See note on “ Who Teach in Heathen Lands.’’) 


it is well to say : '* I saw you a long way off." Then the Bush- 


man will be pleased and do youno harm. But should you say : 


"I have but just caught sight of you!" he will be angry 
and shoot a poisoned arrow at you, thinking you are mocking 
at his small stature and insignificant size, and pretending tiat 
his presence made no difference to the landscape.’ ” 

Native congregations exhibit intense reverence. The Swazis 
can hardly have enough services provided for them, and tlie 
longer these are the better. Though unaccompanied, the sing- 
ing is wonderful. Many persons walk miles to attend, and at 
the end of the service ask: '' When will the next take place ? ” 
In spite of the poverty of the people large quantities of prayer- 
books, hymn-books, and Bibles are sold. Notwithstanding 
these outward evidences, however, the missionary often suffers 
disillusionment in his work, finding that certain of the most 
devout worshippers are terrible backsliders. Witchcraft pro- 
bably has still a strong hold on the minds of his flock. 

Knowing these things, tough our author is still sustained 
in spirit, for he writes :— 

“When men are fighting in a saat cause and God is with 
them, the news is always good, for provided that the men 
themselv^s are true, God will give them the courage and the 
skill that they need. "Those who follow with interest and prayer 


the great ' Battle of the Cross’ as it is being fought in the little 


salient of Swaziland to-day will find nothing to discourage 
them, for they know that what seems a revers? to man is often 
turned by God into a means of victory." 

A. L. H. 


A Story of the Days of Robin Hood. 


By FRED. R. HURWORTH. 


I. 


RIM on the sky-line stood the Castle of Courvoisier, 
the Norman-French noble, after whom it was 
named. Round the castle ran a deep moat, which 
added to the formidable aspect of the stronghold. 

Courvoisier himself was in keeping with the picture pre- 
“sented by the fortress, being of massive build, with dark 
‘and frowning countenance. Hound .his shoulders he 
wore one of the short cloaks of the age, of the darkest hue. 
‘He was cruel and greedy by nature, and these qualities 


had made him hated by all the Saxon peasantry who came . 


within the limits of his fief. 

Besides the peasants, moreover, another party hadic come 
'to dislike and to bitterly resent the domineering, high- 
handed ways of the baron, for the castle was built on the 
edge of Sherwood Forest where Robin Hood reigned 
supreme. From the outset Courvoisier had declared his 
intention of bringing the outlaw leader to his heol. 

. Twice his hunting.parties had caught single members 
-of the band, and these were cruelly tortured till they died. 
Time after time the woods were searched, but no traco 
.of the main party or their leader could the baron discover, 
for Robin Hood, thinking that by remaining unobtrusive 
,the hue and cry would ultimately die down, had given 
. orders that no opposition was to be presented. ` 

Soon, however, Courvoisier forced matters, when, 
despairing of ever catching the wily outlaw leader by fair 
‘means, he resorted to the ruse of carrying off Friar Tuck 
. of Copmanhurst and holding him as a hostage. A dozen 
- of the Norman's retainers bore traces of the conflict they 
.had had in laying hold of the Friar, but he was at last 
.overpowered and thrown into a strong room on the level 
.of the moat. 

Things began to move. Courvoisier's next action was 
to, pen a note to Robin Hood, which he nailed to a tree in 
full view of the castle. 


«To Rosin Hoop, OuTLAW: 

Friar Tuck, of Copmanhurst, is & prisoner in my hands. 
He will be released only on condition that the said Robin 
Hood swears allegiance through me to the King, bringing 
with him, in three days, two hundred pieces of silver. 
Unless this be done, be assured that the Friar will make 
acquaintance with my torture chamber, then the oublictte. 

CoURVOISIER, 
BARON DE CovuRVOISIER.”’ 


That night from the battlements of the castle the Norman 
watched the position where the tree bearing the note stood. 
Presently a silvery beam of moonlight lit up the scene 
and showed him that the missive had vanished. 

Even as he noticed this, from the black shadows of the 
wood there came a faint twang, and an arrow pierced the 
plumed hat the baron was wearing. Courvoisier picked his 
hat up and gazed at the arrow, taking care to stoop behin.! 
the protection of the parapet for fear of further missiles. 
The arrow was finished with black feathers and a small 
piece of parchment was tied round the shaft. With visible 


Signs of agitation the Norman retired to his own room, undid 


the wrapping round the parchment and read as follows :— 
“ TO THE BARON DE COURVOISIER : 


A warning. Should aught befall Friar Tuck my next 
shaft will be lower. 
i l |^. Rosin Hoop.” 


“Ventre St. Gris! is he man or devil,” muttered 
Courvoisier, ‘‘ to hit such a mark in such a light. po 

In the darkness of the forest, Robin Hood smiled as he 
turned to his companion. 


“ Beshrew me, Robin; but thine aim is marvellous.” 


said Little John. 


“Twas naught,” replied the chief nonchalantly, ** the 
Norman made a splendid targot 'gainst the sky.” 
II. 
T was approaching noon on Wednesday, the second 


day following the previously recorded event, and the 


Norman was meting out punishment on the unfortunate 


serfs who had happened to run foul of him during the 

past week. The last of the victims was being tried, an 
old man who was suspected of having been in touch with 
Robin Hood and of giving him information as to the 
baron's whereabouts during his search of the woods. 

Had it not been for a diversion caused at the moment 
we speak of, the old man would probably have be. 
hanged, following torture, but fortunately for him at ths 
juncture a waiting-man approached Courvoisier. 

* Speak ! " commanded the baron. 

* An it please thee, my lord. a learned alchemist wait: 
without and desires audience of theo." 


— = - 


THE ALCHEMIST 


* Bid him enter, and see. that there be no delay; "tis 
nigh on noon, and I feel the need of refreshment. 


As for thee," he continued, turning to the miserable vasal 


who had stood trembling during the interlude, '*... . thou 
mayest thank thy patron saint that I am otherwise engaged 


for this morning, else to-night thy black soul might have 


returned to its lawful master. But be sure of this, if I 
ever catch thee in the wood again, I will hang thee by thy 
heels over the smoke-pit till thou choke—begone ! " 

As the vassal departed there entered the alchemist, an 
old man with bent back and flowing beard and robe, who 
shuffled forward awkwardly, followed by his serving-lad 
and preceded by the Norman's retainer. 

" By my beard," muttered the baron as he caught 
sight of the newcomer, ' I am sick of the sight of old men 
this morning, but it behoves me to be careful, for who 
knows but what this fellow may prove to be of great wealth 
to me.' 

For, in common with the general belief of the day, the 
Norman was credulous enough to think that the alchemist 
might turn base metals into gold by the use of the fabled 
philosopher's stone. 

Courvoisier nodded as a sign that the alchemist might 
speak. In a tremulous and cracked voice he did so. 

* Most noble baron de Courvoisier,” he began, “‘I seek 
thy protection to further my researches for that which will 
be of untold value to me." 

‘“ And to mo, also,’’. mut- 
tered the Norman under his 
breath. Then, aloud : 

“Thy name?" 
manded. | 

"I am known as Hugn 
Montgomery, the most lczne 
«avant, since Guy de Rossig- 
ny," replied the alchemist 
with sceming pride. 

“Wheat hast brought theo 
hither ? ” 

" Be not impatient with 
an old man. The countryside 
swarms with robbers, and I 
have heard that the outlaw, 
Robin Hood, is in the neigh- 
bourhood. With thee only 
can I be safe from him.” 

The Norman was flattered, 
and at the same time dreams 
of wealth ren through his 
brain. He would use this man 
to his own end. In reality 
he was satisfied with the 
enswers he had received, but 
he asked one more question 
to reassure himself. 

“ Hest thou any chance of 
finding this magic stone which 
will turn all to gold ? ” 

“ Noble sire, the stone no 
man will find, but I have 
elmost found & formula by 
which, with skill and good fortune, I trust 
I may be able to achievo the same end.” 

Before nightfall Hugh Montgomery and 
his belongings were installed in an upper 
chamber of the castle, and as fate would 
have it the'room was directly above that 
in which Friar Tuck lay a prisoner. 

Twilight fell, and as darkness approache | 
the strident tones of the castle bell tolled 
forth the hour of curfew. | 

Presently all was dark and not the faintest 
glimmer of & moon shone from behind the 
heavy cloud-banks. A hooded figure worked 
silently and swiftly at the window of the 
alchemist’s room, from which presently there 


he de- 
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emerged a lad, who slipped quickly down a dangling rope: 
to the window of the Friar’s prison. Here, with one foot 
on the sill, he hooted thrice like an owl, and from the dim 
recesses within there came a low answering call. 

The lad spoke softly through the iron bava 

“ Art well, Friar ? "* he queried. - 

“ As well as may be in this noisome dan? ' came a reply 
from close beside the window. E 

* How art thou fastened ? " 

“ By the leg, by an iron ring." 

* I have here a file ; ; cans't reach it ? ” 

“ Aye, that I can ; give it me.” - i 
. The file was passed through along with a light crow- 
bar to the prisoner. 
. “Phe master bids thee be ready after the tolling of the 
eurfew to-morrow even.. Come quickly by the rope, for 
he hath need of thee and means to catch the baron with 
his own bait. Farewell for the nonce.' 


The shadowy form clambered rapidly back to the room 
above. 


III. 

S the boy paused with oneleg astride the sill, prepara- 
tory to jumping down, there came the sound of a 
heavy kick on the door of the apartment. 

“ Open ! Quickly ! " demanded the voice of tho 
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“He took a sharp pace forward and caught the fellow a terrific blow 
on the chin, 


e man went down like á ninepin." (Scc. page £76.) 
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baron. With amazing swiftness the alchemist crossed from 
his table to the window. 
< Cut the rope!" he whispered in his attendant's ear. 
Another kick at the door. 
“ Haste ye," whispers Montgomery. 
“I come, sire," he calls to his visitor. — (' Ho, there, 
Hubert ; rub the sleep from thine eyes, and help me shift 
these boxes." 
A moment later, Courvoisier stepped into the room and 
gazed suspiciously round. 
“Why dost place thy boxes against the door?” ho 
demanded. | 
“Ah! sire! 'twas lest some of thy varlets became too 
inquisitive. Thou knowest what those of low birth are, 
always prying into what doth not concern them, so that they 
may have something about which to gossip.” 


Gist 
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“ Robin Hood 
trussed up the k- 
baron with cord.” $ 

(See page 477.) ‘ 


The baron knew this to be true, and accepted the explana- 
tion. The lad addressed as Hubert had apparently much 
ado to remain awake, and at the first opportunity lay 
down on the couch of straw and sheepskins beside the wall, 
where, however, he contrived to watch and hear all that 
went on in the room. 

"How doth thy work progress?" demanded the 
Norman with a note of eagerness in his voice. 

" Beyond all hopes," answered the alchemist, holding 
out a small phial containing a dull, yellow metal. “ See, 
I have already produced a small quantity of that which 
all men seek after, but alas, I shall have to work back 
on my formula ere I find the exact combination by which 
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I may make large quantities; this was but an accident. 
So confident am I, however, of my power, that when I 
am ready it may be but a day or, mayhap, a week. I will 
send my lad to thee, and thou canst fetch half thy wealth. 
and against it I will match my cunning, and we shall see 
by the end of an hour who hath most, thou or I.” 

Courvoisier was excited. His eyes gleamed with greed. 

“ Parblieu ! that we shall," he exclaimed, ‘‘ and haste 
thee, sir savant, I am anxious to see the experiment.”’ 

So saying, he turned on his heel and strode from the 
room. 

Without leaving his seat, Montgomery drew a small 
piece of parchment to himself, and with a goosequill 
rapidly penned & message on it. 

“Fetch hither a shaft and thy bow,” he commanded 
Hubert, ‘‘ and we will see what thine aim is like.” , 

Eagerly the lad complied, and while his master secured 
the parchment round the arrow, again dragged the heavy 
boxes across the door. This done, the alchemist strode 
across to the window and held his lanthorn so that it 
shone out toward the forest. For twenty seconds he stood. 
then he blew it out. As he did so there came the cry of aa 
owl, thrice repeated. Hubert waited by the window. 

“Seest aught?” his master 
asked. 

* Ay, something white 'gainst the 
bottom of a tree.” 

"Hit it with thy shaft, ‘tis a 
sheepskin for & mark.” 

Back to his ear Hubert. drew 
the clothyard arrow. Twang! it 
sped on its way. A moment later 
the sheepskin vanished. 

“ He hath but hastened matters, 
and made my task the easier." 
whispered the alchemist to his 
assistant, referring to the Norman's 
visit. ‘ But now list ve while I 
tell thee thy part for to-morrow 
een.” 

For some time the two remained 
in whispered conclave, then cach 
retired to his couch and slept 
peacofully. 


IV. 


LANG! Clang ! Clang ! went 

the strident curfew bell. 

Night had fallen, and the 

fated hour approached 

Left alone in his prison chamber, 

Friar Tuck was waiting for the 

signal. Before it came, however, 

the door opened, and there entered 

two men. One was a smith as 

was evident by the tools he carried, 

and the Friar guessed that they 

had come to lead him to the tor- 
ture chamber. 

“Get thee to thy feet, Saxon porker," said the first 
man; “thy thieving accomplice hath not turned up, and 
the baron wanteth a bit of sport." The man chuckled, 
then went on. “ Dost remember that crack thou gavest 
my skull when we came to take thee ? Thou hast forgotten. 
I promise thee thou shalt remember 'ere this night hath 
gone, for I shall be thy chief torturer.” 

Slowly the Friar rose to his feet as though he were 
fecling the effects of his cramped position. Then, with a 
swiftness which was remarkable for a man of his size, he 
took a sharp pace forward and caught the fellow a terrific 
blow on the chin with his doubled fist. The man went 
down like a ninepin. Turning, the Holy Clerk grappled 
with the smith, a mighty-muscled man, and strove to throw 
him. For a moment or two they heaved and struggled. 
then the Friar found his grip and, with a tremendous 
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effort of his broad shoulders, cast the smith against the 
wall of the prison. 

* So much for the fortune?’ said Friar Tuck grimly, 
as he crossed to the door, locked it from the inside, and 
threw the key into the moat. 

Meanwhile, in the room above, the alchemist took from 
one of his heavy boxes two new ropes, strong and light. 
One he secured to the bars remaining in the window, and 
lowered the other end of it outside the castle wall. Then 
he gave the signal, the hoot of the owl thrice, and a few 
minutes later, Friar Tuck stood before him in the room. 

“ There is no time for speech, let that wait," said the 
alchemist, ‘“‘ conceal thyself near the door yonder, and 


be prepared when I need thee. Here is thy quarter- 


staff. Hubert ! begone and deliver thy message, all is 
ready." 

Hubert departed, and was presently ushered into the 
Norman's sanctum. 

.** Most noble and mighty baron," said he, “‘my master 
bids me inform thee that he hath found the secret of great 
wealth, and all is ready for the experiment." 

The baron was on his feet on the instant. 

“Ho! Fitz-James; ho! Maurice, hither,” he cried, 
and two stalwart men-at-arms appearod. From round 
his neck, Courvoisier took a key and, going to a heavy 
oaken chest, he gave into the hands of each of the men-at- 
arms, two heavy bags. Two more he himself took, and 
the quartette proceeded to the alchemist’s room. 

While this was happening, Montgomery had placed his 
paraphernalia between the lamp and.the door so that the 
concealed Friar was in deep shadow.. He rose from the 
table as the Norman entered. Courvoisier dismissed his 
men-at-arms, but bade them wait at a distance outside. 
Hubert shut the door, and with a deft movement barred 
it, unobserved by the baron. 
the alchemist intently. 

“Thou hast found the secret of great wealth ?" he 
demanded. 

"l1 have, most noble baron," roplied Montgomery, 
“albeit, somewhat unfortunate for thee.” 


“ What meanest thou? I am in no mood for fooling. Thou . 


shalt tell me, or parblieu ! I will roast thee on thine own 
fire. What is the secret of this great wealth ? Be brief.” 

“ Thou art !” came the startling reply, as the alchemist 
straightoned suddenly, and with a 
sweep of his hand removed a false 
beard and whiskers. 

Fascinated, amazed and furious 
with rage, Courvoisier watched the 
man before him divest himself of 
his flowing robes and step forth in 
a tight-fitting jerkin of green. 

“Tis I, Robin Hood, very much 
at thy. service," said the pseudo- - 
alchemist with a short and merry 
laugh. “By my long-bow, but 
thou'rt fairly caught this timo ! ” 

Swift as lightning the Norman 
turned to escape by the door. But 
someone was before him. The mas- 
sive figure of Friar Tuck barred the 
exit. Courvoisier drow. his sword. 
Before he could use it, the Friar 
caught his wrist a sharp tap with 
his quarter-staff,- and sent. the 
weapon flying to the floor. Robin | 
Hood spoke from behind him. Like 
an animal in a trap the baron 
turned and glared at him. 


~ 


Courvoisier was regarding . 
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NERVOUS CRICKETER (on his way to a match) :— 
** Bother that old goose! I thought at frst it 
was a duck |” 
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“Thou art beaten, Courvoisier,” said the outlaw, “and 
I would have thee remember this for the future. Meddle 
not with an Englishman’s liberties, for stand it he will 
not. Neither provoke him to anger or thou wilt repent it, 
for though he is not apt to quarrel, he will fight till death 
for the cause of right.” 

For answer, the Norman lifted his voice to a shout and 
flung himself at Friar Tuck. The Friar met his charge 
half-way with his fist, and felled him like an ox. But the 
men-at-arms came thundering down the passage and flung 
themselves at the door. 

It was for such an emergency that Robin Hood had 
prepared. The heavy boxes and all furniture were placed 
directly behind as a barricade. 

‘Next, the outlaw fastened the bags of gold-to the spare 
rope by cords and heaved them through the window, 
retaining hold of one end of the rope. This he handed 
to Hubert who slid down the other rope and swam across 
the moat, where he found waiting for him the band of 
outlaws under Little John, whom he had summoned by 
the arrow the previous night. To them he handed tho end 
of the rope he had carried and they drew the bags of money 
from the deep fosse. 

- Robin Hood, in the meantime, had trussed up the baron 
with cord and was just in time to help beat off the first 
attack on Friar Tuck as the barricade was broken. 

* Get thee gone, Robin," cried the Friar, ' “I can hold 
them awhile myself.” 

Before he loft the room the farmu outlaw crossed to the 
lanthorn and placed it so that its rays fell directly on ` 
the window, then he flung his leg a across the sill and slid 
down the rope. . 

Left to himself, the Friar had an anxious time. The whole 
of tho Norman's retinue seemed to be thundering to get in. 
In that restricted space, however, one man was as good 
as an army. Thump! thump "St. George for Merrie 
England !" cried the Friar as his quarter-staff took toll 
on his adversaries. He knew, however, that this could 
not last, for even with his great strength he could not long 
hold out against a small army of men. Taking advantage 
therefore, of the next lull in the attack, he hurled his staff 
at the foremost of his foes and sprang to the window. 

“ Cut tho rope ! " shouted the baron, who had recovered 
but lay Helpless on the floor, thanks to Robin Hood's wise 

precaution in binding him. | 
He had reckoned without his host. 

. As the men sprang to obey him they 
came directly within the rays of light 

. cast by the lanthorn as Robin Hood 
had meant they should. A shower of 
arrows came whistling through the 
aperture and, before many moments 
had passed, the Friar was with his 
friends. 

A single arrow more came whiz- 
zing into the room he had just left, 
bearing & message from the outlaw 
chief to the baron. 

It ran thus:— | 

"'To THE BARON DE COURVOISIER ; 
Robin Hood thanks the baron 
for.all the kindness received at 
his hands and is. proud to have 

- learned the secret of great wealth 

. from such a high authority. 

Rosin Hoop." 

A look of black rage came across 
the Norman’s face ; he gritted his teeth 
and cursed. Ho had been outwitted. 
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THE “BOY’S OWN” COIN 
CORNER. 

| XIX. —BRITISH AMERICAN COINAGE. 
In our last ‘‘ Corner" we drew attention 
to the coins struck for use in several 
of the Islands surrounding Great Britain, 
and mentioned some of the currencies 
used in the earlier colonies and those 
countries where there were settlements 
of Englishmen in the eighteenth century. 

During the last few years our brothers 
in tongue, and in many cases direct 
descendants of English and Scottish 
families long resident in America, have 
been brought closer together than they 
have been sinee the War following the 
Declaration of Independence. To- 
day, we are familiar enough with 
American dollars and cents., and 
recognise at a glance the head of 
Liberty, the eagle, typical of free- 
dom, and the stars, once indicating 
the first State8 of the Union; there 
was & time, however, when the United 
States was & country very different. 

In the eighteenth century there 
were just a few small settlements 
here and there, some cultivated 
areas with cotton plantations and 
large camps of native Indians. The 
buffalo roamed at will over the vast 
prairies, and there were few beaten 
tracks; the great network of railways 
covering the United States and 
Canada had to come, with the Union 
of the States as a free country ; and 
the Dominion, now such an impor- 
tant part of the British Empire, had 
to be developed, and its great wheat- 
growing lands ploughed, and its 
cities built. 

Collectors of coins are keen after 
the rare little copper: pieces that 
served some of those early British 
settlers, especially those who, in the 
17th century, took up their abode 
in Maryland. There is & history 
attached to their emigration, for 
they were Catholic refugees taken out 


. 


to a free land by Lord Baltimore, in 


Fig. 2. 


and Model-maker, etc. 


1634; he called the place Maryland, in 
honour of Henrietta Maria, the Queen 
of Charles I. Its land is rich in minerals 
and grows fine crops. The old coins 
collectors are so anxious to procure are 
of four values; the shilling, sixpence, and 
groat in silver, and a penny in copper. 
They were prepared in London, under 
the direction of Lord Baltimore, and 
placed in circulation in 1660. "They are 
all rarities, the penny being the rarest 
and most valuable of all. The silver had 
a profile bust and legend describing 
Baltimore as Domnus (Lord) of TERRÆ- 
Mari# (Mary-land); on the reverse a 
shield of arms surmounted by a crown. 
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Fig. 1 (top). 6d. Maryland, obverse and reverse. 
Rosa Americana penny. 

Fig.3. 6d. New Fneland or Massachusetts, obverse and reverso. 
Fig. 4 (bottom). 


Rosa Americana half-penny. 
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It is very interesting to think of 
Massachusetts, or, as it was then called, 
* New England,” in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Here, again, we have the founda- 
tion of a British Colony, the outcome of 
religious persecution. This time it was 
the emigration of about 125 Noncon- 
formist families who, in 1620, fled to the 
new country where, without fear of 
persecution and interference with their 
beliefs, they could worship God in their 
way. They founded *“ New 
England." 

It was some thirty years later when, in 
Boston (now a large and important city 
in the United States), they set up a mint 
and coined some silver pieces of the 
values of 3d., 6d., and 1s. They were 
without design or inscription, sim- 
ply bearing the letters “ N.E.” (New 
England) on the obverse, and the 
value in Roman numerals on the 
reverse. Then came another issue, 
the legend around an oak tree read- 
ing ‘‘ MasATHVSETS," and on the 
reverse “New England" and the 
date 1652. A rare copper coin, a 
halfpenny, is recorded, bearing the 
legend ‘‘Gop PRESERVE NEW 
ENGLAND." 

There is & very similar piece 

issued in 1694 for use in Carolina, 
a sort of commemorative piece, and 
as such it is in coin collectors' 
cabinets, a link with the old planta- 
tions. On the obverse of this rare 
little coin is an elephant. 
- We may now mention briefly the 
so-called Rosa Americana series of 
copper half-pence, pence, and two- 
pence, minted under a licence granted 
to William Wood in 1722. "They 
form a very favourite series for 
collectors who try to procure speci- 
mens in fine preservation. These 
pieces, of rather mixed copper alloy, 
were sent over from England for use 
in the territories now included iu 
the vast Dominion of Canada. 

We are. able to give on this page 
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fine illustrations of the two rare little 
coins (1) Maryland, (3) New England; 
they ,are of silver of the nominal 
value of 6d. Figs. 2 and 4 show two 
of the varieties of the Rosa Ameri- 


cana series, with the inscription 
* Urik Durci" on a scroll in the 
exergue., FRED. W. BURGESS. 


(To be continued.) 
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MAKING A KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Tuis is not only a pretty toy as some | 


imagine, but a most interesting optical 
demonstration of the power of reflection, 
whereby a few pieces of broken glass 
contained within a blackened tube are 
made to assume an endless variety of 
symmetrical patterns by a mere turn of 
the hand; indeed, so varied are these 
that it is almost impossible to duplicate 
the same arrangem-nt. A complete 
instrument can be made at the cost of 
& few pence only, by anyone who pos- 
gesses a little ingenuity, and this is how 
it is done. 

Proeure a tube, either of metal or 
cardboard, the only advantage of the 
former being that it.is stronger; also 


Kaleidoscope. 


three pieces of circular glass (two clear 
and one ground) and three long, narrow 
pieces of glass the same length as the 


tube, which should be silvered on the- 


outside. Ordinary mirror glass is net 
good as, owing to its thickness, it does 
not reflect correctly. Glass silvered on 
the outside is best: but, failing this, 
strips of very brigkt new tin may be 
employed and will work quite well for 
a long time—indeed, until they become 
dulled by the atmosphere. 

Firat, take your tube, which should 
be from nine inches to one foot in length, 
according to size, and black the inside 
throughout with flat black that will dry 
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without any shine. One of the circles 


of clear glass should next be fitted into' 


the end of the tube and secured into place 
with & narrow bind of black paper, This 
must not be fixed right at the end, but 
a short distance in so as to permit the 
thickness of the pieces of coloured 
glass. In fixing the glass with the paper 
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Tube and Glass Lengths. 


bind, the paper should be notched here 
and there so that it will take the turn 
easily as it is stuck to the cardboard 
and the edges of the glass. Let your 
fragments of glass be as varied in both 
colour and shape as possible and put 
these on top of the circle of plain glass. 
Stand the tube on end and then 
cover in by the circle of ground 
- -glass, held in place by a further 
bind of narrow black paper. Take 
care before fixing this, that sufficient 
space has been. left between the two 
circles of glass for the pieces of 
coloured glass to move easily at the 
slightest turn: if the glasses are too 
close, they will get “ hung up" and 
Stick. The reflecting mirrors must 
now be fixed in place and this is the 
most important item of the whole 
manufacture. The width of. the re- 
flecting surfaces naturally varies with 
the size of the instrument : the essen- 
tial features being that they form a 
triangle, each side of which is set at 
an angle of 30, 45 or 60 degrees, ac- 
cording to size. Adjust these, accord- 
ing to the size of your tube, and then 
try if the angle has been correctly 
obtained, by placing the eye-piece 
' closely in position and looking through 
it. A glance at the figure be'ow will 
show the appearance of the tube when seen 
from above, when ready for the final fixing. 


i Showing position of reflecting mirrors 


in the Tube. 
The eye-piece consists of the last circle 
of clear glass, placed at the opposite 
end of the tube, papered over with black 
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paper in the same manner as the bottom. 
This paper should also cover the glass 
dise so as to leave a small circular hole 
at the centre, right in the middle of 
the triangle of reflecting mirrors. 

Everything is now complete, and all 
that remains is to give the outside 
of the tube a coat or two of enamel. 

H. W. CANNING-WRIGHT. 
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COLOURING GROWING 
WOOD 


Ir has been demonstrated in a 
series of experiments that it is 
possible to colour wood in any 
shade that may be desired whilst 
it is actually in the growing state. 
The plan is on the following 
lines :— 

In the spring of the year, when 
the sap is in a vigorous state, a 
hole is bored through the trunk 
of the tree & little above the level of 
the ground. One end of this hole is 
plugged with a chunk of wood. A 
Strong solution of aniline dye and 
water is then prepared, and this is 
poured into the hole that has been made 
in the tree. The mixture is absorbed by 
the tree at ‘a considerable rate. The 
actual amount taken up varies with the 
kind of tree. In some cases about a 
gallon a week may be consumed, in others 
nearly this quantity a day is absorbed. 

The dye solution is caught up by the 
sap, and quite soon it colours the outer 
and younger layers of wood close to the 
trunk. A longer time i8 required to reach 
the heart of the trunk, although in a few 
weeks the colour passes throughout the 
entire tissue of the wood. The doses of 


Two circles of clear, and one of ground 
glass, to form bottom and eyepiece. 


“ Making a Kaleidoscope.” 


dye solution do not in any way affect the 
well-being of the tree as a whole, and this 
continues in a state of active growth. 
When the time comes for felling the 
tree it is found that the wood is most. 
beautifully stained in whatever colour may 
have been employed. Wood dyed in the 
most pleasing shades of pink, blue-green, | 
or brown, is extremely useful for the 
making of furniture and the carrying-out 
of decorative work. 
S. L. B. 
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CHAPTER I. 


DINGO BILL IS OUT FOR NEWS. 


NE wild, blustering day of March in the year 1800, 

a tall, well-built lad stood within the bow-window 

of a quaint-looking house which was situated on the 

south bank of the Thames, above London Bridge. 

Across the river, and nearly opposite, the great dome of 

St. Paul’s Cathedral loomed up, sometimes lost to sight 

in the scudding clouds, and, again, shining out as the pale 

sunlight caught its rain-covered surface. A strong tide 

was running in, with angry wind-driven waves. A few 

heavily-laden barges lumbered past in the direction of the 

village of Westminster. It was a gloomy prospect upon 

which the lad gazed, and, in some ways, it was typical of 
the shadow which had come into his own life. 

Three weeks before, his father had caught a chill which 
had developed so quickly that almost before its seriousness 
had been realised he had passed away. Summoned 
hastily from Westminster School, where he was a scholar, 
Jack Lancaster hardly reached the house before the end 
came, and he was left alone in the world. So far as he 
knew he had no kinsfolk, for his father had been a 
wanderer for many years, and the boy, who never knew 
his mother, had been brought up in the old house on the 
Benkside, in Southwark, by a widowed housekeeper. 

Captain Lancaster was a clean-shaven man, who, from 
his appearance, might have been of any age under sixty. 
He stood over six feet in height, and was as tough as an 
old oak. His face was scarred with old wounds and his 
nose at one time had been cut through by some sharp 
weapon. Chest and arms were marked with old gunshot- 
wounds as though he had fought, stripped to the waist, 
.in some hard-fought naval engagements. His voice was 
loud, and his language always brusque and imperious. 
His temper, especially when heated with rum, was volcanic. 
He was more feared than respected by his neighbours in 
Southwark, and when he was in his bad moods the wiser 
frequenters of the Old Clink Inn gave him a wide berth. 
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. keeper, à few days after the funeral. 
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A Tale of Adventure in New Guinea in 


the Last Century. 
By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 


Author of ‘‘ When nager Kept the Border," ' The Stolen Grand 


ama, etc. etc., 


(Illustrated by STANLEY L. Woop.) 


“He lived a hard life, Master Jack,” said the house- 
" And by rights he 
never ought to have died in his bed, and have been laid 
in a quiet churchyard. He always said he wanted to be 
dropped into the sea, with a couple of twenty-pounder 
shots at his head and his heels. He'll never rest where 
he is.’ 

" Don't say that, Martha, he was always a good man to 
me. The best father anyone could have, except when the 
drink was in him. Did you know my mother ? " 

“I only saw her in her coffin. A sweet-faced woman 
as ever was, Master Jack ; but what she saw in the Captain 
no one could ever understand. They were only married 
two years, I heard, and lived in Dulwich village, where 
her father was a doctor or something. The Captain met 
her when he came home from the South Seas, among the 
savages, quieted down for a bit until she died, leaving you 
behind, and as soon as he settled you with me he was off 
again and never came back until about four years ago, 
when you was at the School. He always had plenty of 
money, but where he kept it no one knows except that 
foxy old lawyer who livesin Doctors’ Commons, who paid 
your school money and gave me what I wanted for house- 
keeping. Has he told you anything, Master Jack ? " 

'" Only that I have money in the Funds which will bring: 
in three hundred pounds a year, Martha, and that I cannot. 
touch the capital until I am twenty-seven.” 

“ Why, Master Jack, you are a rich man, I reckon ; three 
hundred pounds a year is a lot of money." 

“ I expect it is, Martha, especially for a lad of my age. 
The lawyer is to pay it every month. The house and: 
furniture are not worth much, but we shall be comfortable 
in the old place. I love to see the river and to sail on it 
in the little sloop. Sailing is the only sport I know.” 

“It’s in the blood, Master Jack. You have got the salt 
water right in you, and some day it will be too strong for 
you. Eh, dear a me, the sea has a loud call to boys with 
the salt water in them. Worse luck! It's going to be a 
bad night to-night. God keep the lads who are watching 
the enemy coasts. It will be blowing hard in the Bay of 
Biscay and down the Channel. It was a south-west gale 
blowing in from the "Goo whi h made me a widow, 
| aC 3) OO i 
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Master Jack. so T always put up a little prayer for the lads 
at sea." 

She brushed something from her cheeks, and left the 
room. As she closed the door behind her Jack heard a 
man’s voice roaring out a sea-song in the narrow causeway 
outside his window. There was more noise than music 
in the effort, probably because of the blustering wind which 
was sweeping the words away. Jack caught something 
about “moon” and ‘ barracoon,”’ 
chorus about '*rum " and “scum,” and ** ocean graves ' 
and ` trembling slaves." Whatever it was, the object of 
the singer secmed to be to make a noise, and he was 

certainly succeeding in his endeavour. 

~ The evening was now closing in, and Martha, having 
lighted a lamp, brought it into the front room and 
placed it on Jack's table. 

“I am going out for an hour or so, Master Jack, 
down the Borough to buy some stuff for to-morrow. 
I'l take the back-door key with me." 

" Right, Martha. Draw the curtains round the 
window before you go. I have some letters to look 
over." 

Jack took some papers out of a small metal box 
and began to pore over them. They were a few 
old letters which he had found in his father’s 
sea-chest. One only seemed to demand more than 
a few minutes’ scrutiny. It was written on stout 
paper and the writing was plainly that of an 
ignorant or unaccustomed hand. It was dated some 
six years before, and was headed “ South Seas," and 
ran as follows :— 


9 ? 


* Captain Lank—traytour—thicf—runaway—take 
notico that we know all about it. We will foller you 
till we run you down, you broken-nosed thief. 


Signed TANTO. 

l GALLUS., 
FLYING Jin. X 
Dinao BILL. X 
MosFs THE Kroo. X 


their marks.” 


Written across the page, in writing which Jack 
recognised to be that of his father, were the words 
'“ Drag the fangs from the Snake, ye scum." Jack 
was trving hard to make an intelligent meaning of 
the original message and the words scrawled over 
‘it, when the roaring voice of the singer outside 
again penetrated tho silence of the room. This 
time the man was evidently trying to sing a touching 
ballad of the sea, for Jack caught the words :— 


“One prayer to heaven for mercy they gave—mer: y 
they gave, 
And now they slecp in an ocean grave—-an ocean grave.” 


Presently a knock came to the door. It was 
repeated a moment later and Jack opened the door 
and let the light fall upon the individual who stood 
outside. 

. ‘ What cheer, messmate,” growled a rough voice. 
." It's a blustery night, and will be worse as the tide 
gets higher. I’m an old sea-dog seeking a bite o' . 
food and the sight of an old messmate o’ mine. Is 

the Captain any wheres about ? Captain Lancaster, I 
mean, John Lancaster o' the South Seas. Is he 
anywheres about ? ”’ 

“ Captain John Lancaster is dead. He was my father.” 

“ Dead ? Skull and crossbones! Dead, is he? Dead, 
did ye say ? " 

“ Dead and buried, nearly a week ago.” 

^ This 'ere's a queer go. Dead, is he? Get out of tho 
road, ye whelp, I'm comin’ in." 

A strong arm was thrust forward and Jack was pushed 
aside. The door was banged to, and a pair of blazing 
eyes, set in the most villainous countenance the lad had 
ever seen, were staring into the white face before him, 


and then a rollicking. 
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The man was plainly a seaman, and one of the worst 
type. His figure was cast in a strong mould, short, sturdy, 
broad in the shoulder, deep in the chest ; with huge hands 
coarsened and hardened by rough usage. His face was 
tanned almost to the tint of copper, although much of 
the colour it now revealed was caused by the fierce rago 


which seemed to be urging him to commit some desperate 


outrage upon the lad before him.. 

“ You are his son, are you, you whelp ? Sit down when 
I tell ye or I'll drop ye where you stand, with something 
sharp in your ribs.” 

" Ill stand when I like and I'll sit down when I like," 
said Jack firmly. “This is my house, and you have no 
right to cnter it." 
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“ The man whipped a knife 
out of his belt and stood in 


Jack’s way.” - 


“ Your house, strike me silly ! 
say, if right was right. 
your house.” 

“ I said my house, and if you don't leave it instantly 
I shall call for assistance. You are in London, my man, 
not on the high seas, and we have officers to deal with 
intruders of your description.” He moved a step in the 
direction of the door. The man whipped a knife out of 


My house, you mean to 
Stow that gab about its being 


. his belt and stood in Jack's way. 


“ Now, youngster,” he hissed through his teeth. ‘“‘If 
you are wiso you'll stop where-you are. Hello, what's 


25 
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this ?" His eyes had fallen on the old letter which lay 
on the table, he stared for a moment and then snatched 
it up. “I've seen this afore,” he said, '* but there's more 
on it than when I saw it last. Whatisit? Read it out!” 

He held the paper out with a hand which trembled with 
rage and excitement. 

' Drag the fangs from the Snake, ye scum," said Jack, 
reading his father's writing which ran across the page. 
There was deep silence for several minutes, broken at last 
by an oath from the lips of the seaman. 

“ Who writ this ? ” He tapped the writing with the point 
of his knife. 

“ My father." p i 

“Did ye see him write it ? " ed 

“ No, but I know his writing." 

“ Ah, Gallus'll have something, to say about this. 
where ye aro." 


Stop 


He darted to the door, flung it open, and whistled through 


. his teeth. It was a shrill whistle, high in the note like 
that of & boatswain. He waited & moment and then 
repeated his signal. It was answered from the direction of 
the Old Clink Inn, and presently, with a shuffling of hasty 
feet, three men came into the light thrown by the lamp, 
and, at a signal from the seaman, darted in through the 
open door. 

“ Have you got him, Bill ? " said the first. 

“ Curse him, Gallus, he's dead an’ buried," was the reply. 

“ Who? Captain Lank ? " 

* Aye, this is his cub.- Shut the door and let's search 
the house. I've got the letter; here it is." He held the 
letter up before them and continued, “ Read this 'ere, 
Gallus, it's something about a snake.” 

Gallus glanced over it and read the words aloud. 

“ There's nowt about pearls, is there ? " queried one. 

* You've heard me read all there is. It’s snakes, not 
pearls," growled Gallus, with a wintry smile. ** Now, boys, 
upstairs with you. Take the lamp and hurry up. Me 
and Bill wil guard the cub till ye come back. Search 
everywhere, and break into every box ye see." 
Leaving Jack in the dark room with Gallus and his 

fellow-scoundrel, it may be well to take a look upon the 
river. Creeping up from the direction of London Bridge 
and taking advantage of tho tide, which was now at its 
height, were two boats. "The oars were evidently muffled, 
for there was no noise, and by the precision of their fall 
and rise they were clearly in the hands of practised seamen. 

Noiselessly they moved alongside a kind of rough pier 
and in a few minutes some twenty men sprang lightly upon 
the Bankside causeway and formed up in line. Thev were 
men-of-war's men, under two officers, from His Majesty's 
brig “ Bellona," then lying off the Tower of London. 

“ Are you there, Carey ? "" said the lieutenant. 

“ Aye, ave, sir, all ready." 

“Try the Clink Inn first. You ought to get at least 
ten men there. Tie them up, bring them to the boat, and 
go back to the other Inns in the Borough. We must get 
forty to-night, for we drop down with the tide in two hours 
from now. Off with you.” 

The party thus detached disappeared into the gloom, 
leaving Lieutenant Dundas and his men to try the Inns 
which lay in the narrow streets behind the Bankside on 
the west. They passed Captain Lancaster’s bow-windowed 
house, and were soon lost in the darkness. 

Meanwhile, the searchers in the house had had a fruitless 
task, and it was with rage in their hearts that they descended 
to the room where they had left Gallus and Bill. 

“ Not a stiver," growled one of them, as he placed the 
lamp upon the table. “It’s like trying for treasure in a 
work'us. Have ye searched the cub ? ” 

“No. Sit down, Moses, and squat, all the rest of you. 
The time has come to say something straight to this white- 
faced lubber here. Now, mister whatev er your name is 
beside Lancaster, sit down and listen." 

Gallus shoved Jack into a chair and glared at him for 
a few moments like a hungry wolf. 

“ You are like the thief what's dead, or you would be if 


had gone up the river pulling for all they was worth. 
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I gave you a slash across the nose. An’ you're his son, 
are you? And heir to all his property, eh ? While all tle 
time we are the rightful heirs, uz—uz—me, Gallus, Flying 


. Jib, Dingo Bill and Kroo—'ard-working sailormen every 


one of uz, sweatin' our lives out to scrape a little treasure 
together, and when we gets it to be jostled out of it by a 


. thievin’ pirate like Captain Lank—" 


" Don't tell him about the pearls, Gallus," interrupted 
Dingo Bill. p t 

“ Stow your gab, Dingo, I'll tell him what I've a mind to. 
He'd better know what we've come for, and what we re 
going to have before we clears out of this caboose. I: 
won't take long to tell. What are you getting at, Kroo ?” 

" Only looking out to see what sort of a night it is,” 
replied Kroo, who had risen and drawn the window-curtain 
aside in order to peer out. He dropped the curtain and 
got back into his seat without noticing that he had let: 
a space of an.inch or so of the window uncovered. Gallus 
resumed his blustoring talk. 

“ A party of uz," said he, “‘ after doing some hard work 
in the Brazil trade, stewin’ on the West African coast, and 
making enough to get a schooner of our own, set sail for 
the South Seas. Old man Lank was skipper, with Tanto 
as first mate. Me and the rest was crew, an’ a 'ard- working 
lot we was. After two year in the Islands we'd picked up 
a tidy bit of treasure in the shape of gold and pearls. Old 
man Lank said he'd sail uz up to a quiet place on the 
Chinese coast where we'd divide what we'd got—the thief! 
One day, when we were &bout ten miles off the coast oi 
Papua, him and yellow-boy Katto stole away before daylight 
in the boat. He'd taken the chest with the pearls. The 


"wind was light and blowing off the land, so he'd got into 


the Thunder River long before we could make the shore. 

“ Some Papuans told us that a white man and a Chinaman 
We 
followed in a canoe, but the villain:had disappeared, and 
that was the last we saw. or heard of him until the skipper 
of a Chinese pirate told us that he had picked Lank up 
in the Formosa Channel in a tea-junk which they hai 
captured. ^ Lank and him was old messmates, so he gave 
him a passage till they fell in with a Yankee, bound for 
Panama, and he transhipped and got clear away. We 
knew he come from London town, so Tanto told us to ship 
on an English craft, and find him. 

* Well, we got into London docks and mooched around 
trying to pick up news of Captain Lancaster. Shiver my 
timbers, it was like looking for a flash o’ lightning. Some 
knew him and some didn't. Some sent us one way and 
some another, but we stuck to the waterside, for we knew 
the sort of hole a water-rat like him would hide in. At 
last we heard that he was living in a house on the Bankside, 
so Dingo Bill, who knows how to sing, said he'd go from 
house to house until he rooted him out. We saw the old 
woman go out to-night and Kroo upset her not far from 
the Tabard Inn, and she’s in the big hospital with a 
twisted foot. Now, you whelp, we've come for that box of 
pearls and we'll have it if we have to cut it out of your 
carcase. Turn it up, or it'll be bad for you.’ 

He drew a knife and pushed back his chair with & vicious 
kick. Jack leaped to his feet and, dodging past Dingo 
Bill, tried to make for the door. Then suddenly the door 
was burst open and a crowd of stalwart men-of-war's men 
rushed into the room. 

“Thunder!” screamed Flying Jib. “It’s the Press 
gang! Knife 'em, boys, and upstairs for your lives !” 

The Press-gang, the oflicer of which had been watehinz 


the men by peering through the space in the curtains for 


the past five minutes, drew their heavy staves and threw 
themselves upon Jack and the four sailors. The lamp was 
upset, and a fierce struggle ensued. Jack was stunned with 
& blow on the head. Gallus was nearly strangled by the 
grip of & tough sailor, and in less than a quarter of an hour 
the five were tied up and flung with other unfortunates 
into the bottom of a boat, and later were tumbled into the 
hold of the “ Bellona," about as sore and discomfited a 
crowd as ever sailed out. of the Pool of London. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HIS 


WO days later the gun-brig 
** Bellona ”’ was fighting hard 
against a south-west gale 
‘which had been raging, off 
and on, since she passed 
Dover. A wild sea was run- 
ning, hurling tons of green, 
foam-flecked water over the 
decks of the labouring vessel. 
Thick clouds of driving spray 
filled the air. All hands were 
on deck. The guns had been 
secured with double thick- 

nesses of strong rope, but the mad leaping of the ship made 

the officers apprehensive about them. Still, there was no 
thought of running for shelter. English ships were used to 

. keeping the seas in spite of the dangers of shot and storm, 

and every enemy harbour was blockaded by watchers whose 

stern vigil never ceased. 

The “ Bellona " was a swift sailer and well-found in all 
respecte, with a first officer who knew every detail of his 
business, and had tested ropes and spars before the ship 
.had left the shelter of the Thames. Wild as was the 
commotion upon the deck, the scene in the pitch-black 
hold, if & few lanterns had been there to light it up, would 
have struck a landsman with 2 
horror. Scattered about the hold, 
in. various uncomfortable atti- 
tudes, were some thirty unfor- 
tunates whose ill-luck had caused 
them to fall into the hands of the 
Press-gang. | 

Most of them were more than 
- half-drunk when they had been 
seized and had put up a fight 
which left them sorely battered 
about. Some were seriously 
wounded. The groaning of the 
timbers of the straining ship as 
she bore the hard buffets of the’ 
waves, the constant thud upon 
sides and deck, the creaking of 
bulkheads and rumble of loose 
casks, the oaths and curses of 
the furious, hungry men and the 
wild screams which occasionally 
broke out from the injured, made 
up a picture which, if it could 
be seen, was not likely to be 
forgotten. 

Gallus had been the first to 
recover consciousness and, after 
the first outburst of rage had 
somewhat died down in his breast, 
he began to bawl out the names of 
his comrades. For several hours 
his shouts elicited no response, 
and ho fell asleep. He awakened 
more furious &nd more hungry 
than ever, and began kicking the 
prostrate forms on each side of 
him. Suddenly a clenched fist 
caught him on the jaw and he 
tumbled over. A faint voice in 
his vicinity groaned out “Is that 
you, Gallus?” . 

It was Dingo Bil. Gallus 
rubbed his jaw and mumbled out 
a curse and a grecting. 

* Is that you, Dingo ? ” 

* Avo,. it’s. me, worse luck. 
Where's the rest ? "' 
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* Dead, for all I know ; I've been shouting till I'm as 
hoarse as a crow. Whistie, Bill!” 

“ Whistle be blowed, my jaw’s broke with one of them 
cursed staves. I've been spitting out teeth like hailstones 
in a Janovary gale. Bawl again, Gallus." 

Gallus tried another shout—'' Hey—Kroo—Flying Jib— 
ye drunken lubbers. Where are ye?” 

*"Eaven knows," whimpered a voice, “ this is me— 
Kroo—it’s Gallus, isn’t it ? "' 

** Gallus it is, and Dingo Bill. 

[11 No." 

“Youre lying, ye swab,” muttered a drowsy voice. 
“ You're squashing me under your clumsy carcase. Get 
off my chest, or I'll knife ye." 

There was a howl from Kroo, and sounds of a scuffle 
proceeding somewhere on the left of Gallus and Dingo 
Bill. The comrades were soon all together, and for the 
next hour or so the noise of their angry altercation almost 
rivalled the pandemonium of the gale outside. 

Twelve hours later Jack Lancaster struggled back to life 
again. The blackness bewildered him. His head was 
aching. The heavy staff had laid part of his skull open, 
but luckily the blood had clotted in his hair and there 
had been little bleeding. For a time he was deadly sick, and 
prayed that death might come to end his pain and discomfort. 


Have ye seen Jib ? " 


* ! Why, hang me, if it isn't old Jack Lancaster !' " 


(See page 485.) 
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He had not tho slightest idea where he was, although.. 


the wild motion and thudding of the waves outside soon- 
made him realise that he was in the hold of a labouring 
vessel. He felt bodies on each side of him, and some 
heavy form lay across his legs. Gradually drawing himself 
free he tried to sit up. "Then he realised that his coat 
and waistcoat had been taken from him. His purse had 
also vanished. It was Gallus who had thus been occupying 
his enforced leisure profitably, although the villain had 
no idea whose property he was purloining. It was cold, 
and the thrifty thief had also collected quite a little pile 
of garments. = 

Jack lay silently until the sound of voices aroused him. 
Gallus was trying to tell his comrades what he imagined 
had happened after the Press-gang had burst in upon 
them. l 

" Ah, Dingo,” said Gallus, “tlat whelp was a chip of 
the old block, and he did us niccly. For all his simple 
looks he'd got us marked down 
for & lot of innercent lambs. It 
was all a plant. He kept us jawing 
away while the Press-gang was 
gathering outside the door. He'd 


Try! 
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London Town.’ Oh, Mary Ann, and this is what some 
chaps-calls brains! Mush, I calls it, rotten mush m 
His speech was interrupted by a smack which made 
him see stars, for the furious Gallus had struck in the 
direction of the voice and knocked Kroo half a dozen 
yards away. Jack took advantage of the diversion to 
crawl some distance over the groaning bodies of the men 
who lay around. The conversation he had overhear} 


- enlightened him as to where he was and how he had come 


there. The leader of the Press-gang, peering in through the 
window-blind, had evidently imagined that the occupant: 
of the room were all sailors and had burst in, and, after 


& brisk fight, in which Jack had been knocked over in the 


darkness, had captured the whole of the company. The 
black hold must be that of a man-of-war, which was now 
out at sea and the horrible commotion was being caused 
by a heavy gale. 

'The idea of Gallus and his ruffians, that Jack had been 
the instrument which had cause 
‘the trap to close upon them, made 
him feel desperately uncomfortable, 
for he knew now the kind of men 
he had to deal with. Clearly they 
were under the impression that 


fixed up with them to come in at 
the right time what he had agreed 
on, and there we was, jawing and 
jawing "H 

“Shiver my timbers, Gallus," 
. growled out Flying Jib. “If I'd ha’ 
knowed what was going on in his 
mind I'd ha’ given him one where 
he was sitting." 

_“ Silly fools we was," groaned 
Kroo, “to be took in by a milk- 
faced whelp. When I get out of 
this stinking hold I'll go back to 
his little house on the Bankside 
and knife him, if all the runners in 
London town was standing beside 
him." 

“ Stow it, Kroo,” said Dingo Bill 
with a growl. “ Go on, Gallus, 
spit it out, what makes you think 
he know'd all about it ? ” 

“ Your silly caterwauling gave 
him the tip. It was all a plant, 
I tell ye. The old woman was sent 
to give the Press-gang the werd that 
all was going on all right. Then 
you whistled us up, and four jolly 
sailor-men was inside the trap in 
less than a minute. He kept 
quiet so as to make us think we'd 
frightened him, and ——”’ 

“You began your infernal jaw, 
jaw, jawin', like an old cat on the 
top of a wall," growled Dingo Bill, 


who resented the slur cast upon his abilities asa singer. “ And 


HAT'S done /s done ! 
Don't let it dim your sun ! 
We make mistakes and 
blunder on 
But, when our ignorance is gone, 
I guess we'll try again and see 
If we can't live life properly. 


What's made /s made ! 

I think the price we've paid 

For all the failure-fabric part 

In life's great mystifying mart 

Must A im us something useful— 
good— | 

When puzzle-things are understood. 

We're not infallible, but if 


We find the purchase rather stiff 
It's taught us much ! And you and I 
Will be more careful, by and bye. 


What’s won /s won ! 

It may be little we have fought. 

It may be little we have sought. 

It may be little we have taught. 
But still whatever we have done 

To strike for all that's right and fine : 
To seek for all that’s good—divine : 
Though small maybe—is yet a step 
Towards that land of Brighter Day 
Which lies beyond this travel-way. 
Don't be discouraged, try again 
With all your valiant might and 


main! 
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"| over them. 


Navy, they were of the hardest description. 


Captain Lancaster: had. concealed a 
valuable chest, containing pearls 
and gold, in the house on the 
Bankside. They had crossed the 
seas and come to London in order 
to track him out and seize it. 
The intervention of the Press-gangz 
only meant a delay in the carrying 
out of their purpose, and there 
was an added peril to Jack in 
their conviction that he had 
schemed with the officer to have 
them captured. From their brutal 
actions and rough words Jack felt 
certain that they were anything 
but honest sailors. Slaver and 
pirate seemed to ‘be written all 
If they were subjected 
to the stern discipline of a man- 
of-war they would assuredly 
rebel against it and incur severe 
punishment, and Jack would. 
sooner or later, have to pay for 
it. l 

The thought of being released 
from the hold filled the lad with 
dismay, for the prospect of living 
in a forecastle or between decks 
with Gallus and Dingo Bill was 
one which threatened suffering 
and possibly death. The days 
were hard and brutal enough 
on shore, but at sea, and in the 
Nearly 


before any one of us had a smell of his dodging, the Press- 
gang burst in and here we are, and there he is wolfing a 
good supper or breakfast or dinner, or whatever meal 
time it is, whero there is good daylight, and we're clemmin’ 
in this dog's hole. Shiver my timbers, it's enough to make 
a man go mad to think what a fool Gallus and the rest 
of you is. What are you feelin’ about for, Gallus ? " 

A huge hand was groping about as though seeking for 
something. 

'" Your silly face, Dingo, so as I can play with it," was 
the reply. 

Dingo Bill jerked himself farther away, so Gallus had 
to postpone the pleasure he had promised himself. 

* Well," said Kroo, ‘whether it was Gallus or whether 
it was you, Bill, he got the wind of us, and here we are, 
and likely to stop here. ‘ Pearls,’ says you, ‘ pearls, 
what Captain Lank had dossed in the little house. We'll 
go and we'll get them, says you, and have a good time in 


every ship was a flogging-ship, for with the Návy recruited 
largely from the slums and pot-houses of the sea ports. 
and by the rough hands of the Press-gangs, who care | 
little whom they caught in their nets, nothing but a 
merciless severity on the part of the officers could stave 
off murders and mutiny. 

Usually the most comfortable time for those in command 
was when the ship was chasing.an enemy or preparing to 
go into action. The men expended their brital pro- 
pensities and animosities on, the unfortunates whom they 
considered were their national ‘foes. The forecastle of 
an average man-of-war was probably the hardest school in 
a world, and a man had to fight for his standing or go 
under. l 

Jack did not know from actual experience what the 
conditions were, but he was well able to realise what they 
must be if his lot compelled him to herd with Gallus 
and his ruffian companions. 
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CHAPTER III. 


JACK MEETS AN 


was indicative of the feeling of 
the times that during the five 
days of the gale not a single 
individual among the officers and 
crew of the “ Bellona” gave a 
moment’s thought to the unfor- 
tunates who were penned in the 
hold. The brig was well in the Bay 
of Biscay before the boatswain 
proceeded to carry out the order 
for their release. It was a glorious 
Spring morning when the hatch 
was flung aside and a rough voice 
ordered the men to come up two 
by two. They were so faint with 
hunger and the knocking about 
they had received that no one 
attempted to move at the first 
summons. Gradually the incoming 
' of fresh air roused them and some 
of the stronger ones began to 
move towards the place where 
; the light showed, only too glad 
to got out into the op n air. 

* Avast there—tumble up, my hearties, lively, or someone 
will be coming-down among you to stir you up," roared 
the boatswain, who was standing with a rattan canc in 
his huge fist. He was a burly looking fellow, used to hand- 
ling reluctant men, and even more ready with hands and 
feet than he was with his tongu». 

A miserable, white-faced procession began to move slowly 
. in his direction. Gallus and Dingo Bill, followed by Jib 
and Kroo, were among the first. 
the deck by rough hands and pushed out of the way. 
A tot of rum was given to each man and they crept 
languidly towards a huge tub where the cook's-mates 
were ladling out hot soup. The knowledge that rum, 
soup and bread awaited them put new strength into the 
crowd, and in a few minutes all who were able to move at 
all were crowding like famished wild beasts around the 
welcome food. 

Some sailors jumped into the hold with lanterns and 
examined the men who had not obeyed the summons. 
Four of these had passed beyond the reach of officer or 
boatswain, and a few hours later they were tumbled into 
the sea with round-shot at their heels. Unknown and 
unregarded, they sank into the depths which have claimed 
so many gallant sailors, and no one troubled or gave them 
a second thought. 

Jack Lancaster was a sorry sight. Pale, trembling, 
dazed with the light, and with hair matted with blood, 
he was lifted up by a sailor and laid out upon the deck. 
A ship’s boy poured a little rum between his teeth and, 
later, dashed a few buckets of salt water over him. It 
was some time before he recovered sufficiently to take 
some hot soup. 

A few hours passed and the crowd of men were drawn 
up on the deck, and the first lieutenant made them 
acquainted with their present position on His Majesty’s 
gun-brig ‘‘ Bellona" and their future prospects. His 
words were not particularly reassuring, although he drew 
a picture of possible. prize-money. He ended by telling 
them that if they did their duty it would be well, and that 
if they did not they would be flogged till they did. "They 
were parcelled out into the starboard and larboard watches, 
and ordered to shout '' God Save the King” befcr» they 
were dismissed. 

The captain of the gun-brig looked down from the quarter- 
deck while this enrolment was proceeding, and shook his 
head when Gallus and Dingo Bill shuffled away to the 
lower decks. 


They were assisted to | 


OLD FRIEND. 


" A scraggy looking gaol-delivery we have managed to 
secure this time," he observed, to the first lieutenant. 
“ Some of them walk as if the leg-irona had been on them 
since childhood. How many are seamen ? " 

" Nearly all, sir, although it is hard to say in what 
kind of craft they picked up their knowledge." 

“ Pirates and slavers most of them, I'll be bound. Kecp 
them hard at work, and if any man begins to show rusty 
deal with him promptly." 

“ I'll keep my eyes open, sir." 

The first lieutenant was as good as his word, and Callus 
and his immediate associates were not long before they 
realised that they were on & ship whose officers were nct 
men to be played with. It was & word and a blow, and, 
usually, the blow came first. 

Poor Jack Lancaster had been dragged out of the way 
by the ship's boy, who had soused the water over him, 
and then left him to his own devices. No one had time 
to worry over him, and he was too exhausted to do much 
for himself. He fell asleep but was aroused later by the 
glare of a lantern in his face. Ho opened his eyes and tried 
to see who was bending over him. It was a lad of about 
his own age, a midshipman. 

“ Now then, no skulking,” said the lad, catching Jack 
by the chin and turning his face up so that the light fell 
full upon him. ‘ What are you shivering like a cat in a 
wet blanket for? Rouse up and get below, you lazy 
beggar, or youll be helped along by the boatswain’s 
cane. "This is no ship for skulkers—up with you!” 

Jack tried to struggle to his feet. He could not see the 
lad's face, but, somehow, his voice was strangely familiar, 
despite the assumed roughness of the tones. A few 
minutes later the light of the lantern gave him a glimpse 
of the lad's face. 

“ Hello, Billy," 
cake ? " 

He was recalling one of the familiar incidents at West- 
minster School on Shrove Tuesday. 

“ Pancake—pancake—what do you mean?” said Mr. 
Midshipman Mayfield. ^ ** Why, hang me, if it isn’t old 
Jack Lancaster! What are you doing here, Johnny? 
Poor old chap, you have bcen having a rough time by the 
look of you. What has happened ? ” 

* A good deal, Billy. I'm sore all over and my head is 
aching fit to split." 

** It is split, by the look of it. Who did it ?” 

“The Press-gang. It’s a long story, Billy, and I’m 
too hungry to tell you all about it. Can you get mo 
something to eat ? " 

" Rather, and Ill jam you into my hammock. My 
watch below will be in another half-hour. Seven bells 
is striking. I'll take you down to the gun-room, and 
you can wolf everything you can lay your hands on, and 
then turn in and sleep the headache off." 

Luckily, the midshipmen's quarters had no occupants 
just then, and Jack was able to get his wet clothes off, 
wash the dirt and blood from his head and face, and swallow 
a rough but substantial meal. He fell into a profound 
sleep and was only aroused the next morning by feeling 
the vibration of the ship and hearing the constant booming 
of guns. Men were rushing about the ‘tween decks, 
shouting and swearing, boys were hurrying along with 
powder and shot, and now and again a midshipman hurried 
into the gun-room, snatched some food and darted out 
again. 

The heavy firing continued and Jack heard the sound of 
cheering. Two men carrying a shattered body entered, 
and laid their gruesome burden on the mess-room table. 
It was a boy of about fourteen years of age who had 
evidently been killed by a chain-shot. His poor body 
was almost cut in twain. / Jack fell back into his hammock 


said Jack. ''Who grabbed the pan- 
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almost sick with horror. 
into the cabin. 

“What cheer, Jack. How goes it, my boy? All 
ecrene, hey ? There's a nice little dust going on up above. 
Three privateers out from Nantes, fighting for all they are 
worth. The ' Bellona's' having a lively time, but we've 
got the weather-gauge and we are going to lick 'em if 
the wind holds. We're standing off and on and giving 
them three shots for their one. Poor Dicky Mumford 
got hit with a chain-shot. He was standing about two 
yards away from me. Lucky I wasn't where he was. 
Poor old Dicky, his troubles are over.” 

A terrific series of explosions seemed to shake the 
* Bellona" to pieces. Something crashed heavily upon 
the deck above their heads. | 

* Some of our spars down," said Billy with a laugh. 
“That was our broadside. Heaven help the privateer 
which got that lot between wind and water; she won't do 
much more sailing, I'll bet. Hello, there's the bugle 
going for the boarders $i 

He was almost knocked off his feet by what seemed to 
be the impact of & violent collision. 
of cheering and the heavy trampling of many feet. 

"Stay where you are, Jack, I must be otf. Lie 
snug and you won't be hurt. I can't waste any more time 
on you." TS | 

He darted away. Jack felt that he could not stay in the 
hammock any longer. It was his only experience of & 
naval battle and the noise and confusion, after the first 


Suddenly Billy Mayfield darted 


horror was over, filled him with an overpowcring desire — 


to reach the deck and see what was going on. 

Tumbling out of the hammock, and pulling on his trousers, 
he made his way towards the ladder which led to the gun- 
deck. The place was full of acrid smoke; men, stripped 
to the waist, were working the heavy guns like madmen ; 
they were shouting and swearing, but there seemed to be 
method and discipline despite the hurry and confusion. 
Their heads almost touched the timbers above them, and 


several times heavy shot from the enemy made havoc : 


among them. Almost feeling his way along, Jack reached 
& ladder which seemed to lead to the main deck and the 
open air. He climbed up and had his first view of the sea. 

It was. a glorious afternoon; the waves were glittering 
in the gx11 of th» sunshine, and a good breeze from the 
south-west filed every sail which was standing The 


“ Bellona " was making good speed despite the fact that | 


most of her top-hamper had been shot away. One of 
the privateers was lurching heavily by the head and was 
sinking. Another was making desperate efforts to draw 
away. Her masts had gono by the board and her men 
were striving to rig up jury-masts:in order to get some 
sail up. Her pumps were manned and streams of water 
were gushing out of her sides. 

The “ Bellona " was about thirty yards distant from the 
biggest privateer, a full-rigged ship. She had evidently 
sailed up to aid her battercd consorts and so far had not 
received a great amount of damage. The “ Bellona” 


had smashed in her bowsprit by the force of an end-on : 


collision, but the rest of the masts of the privateer were 
untouched. Her decks were crowded with men and from 
her quarter-deck the tricolour was floating triumphantly. 


She was a beautifully made ship, for the French were adepts _ 


in turning out perfcct models of sea-going and fighting 
craft. 

Jack was not able to understand the nicetics of naval 
tactics, but he could see that the captain of the little 
“ Bellona" knew what he was about. He gave few 
orders, but these were executed swiftly, and all the time 
the English guns roared out their deadly messages. A 
crowd of men, cutlass and pistol in hand, were formed up 
in the waist of the '' Bellona," waiting for the moment 
when the two vessels would be side by side and they could 
board. Suddenly the whistle of the boatswain shrilled 
out its message and, with a roar, the furious men streamed 
over the bulwarks on to the deck of the French privateer. 


There was a wild yell | 


' weapons. 
' stances to be the safest course for him to take. 
: up the steps and stood over the body of the prostrate 


mates got up new spars 
The pumps were manned in order to clear the hold of 
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They were met by a strong body and a fierce hand-to- 
hand conflict ensued. Jack found himself swept along 
the deck of the “‘ Bellona " and was jammed against the 
bulwarks. A shout recalled him to himself. The will 
face of Gallus with widely staring eyes was a few inches 
from him. - 

* Blow me, if it ain't the young cub ! If this 'ere ain't 
a go, and I thought you was in London town. Here's 
one for you, you whelp!” 

He aimed a sweeping blow at Jack and missed him by a 
few inches. 

“Land him one, Dingo ; now is the chance for revenge. 
As like as not we'll never get back from the deck of the 
Frenchie. Land him—land him, ye lubber!” 

: Dingo Bill tried his best, but Jack, seeing that the only 
way of escape open to him was to gain the deck of the 
privateer, leaped upon the bulwarks and plunged into the 
crowd of struggling men. He was unarmed and wild 
with fright. Gallus and Dingo jumped after him, deter- 
mined to have their revenge. Someone thrust a belaying- 
pin into the lad’s hand and he was carried forward with 
the furious torrent, until it was brought up by the obstacle 
of the steps which led to the quarter-deck. Jack found 
himself half-way up the steps before he realised that the 
French captain was glaring down upon him with a 
crimsoned sword-blade in his hand. A pistol snapped 
out behind Jack and the captain fell upon the quarter-deck, 


- The bullet had struck him in the throat. 


Gallus and Dingo Bill were struggling to reach the lad 
upon the steps. Again he felt that certain death awaited 
him if the furious ruffians got near enough to use their 
To go forward seemed in all the circum- 
He rushed 


captain. The gallant privateersman was almost at the 


end of his agony, but as the lad stood over him he raised 


his sword and placed it in Jack's hand.. It was the sign 

of surrender. 2 | l 
A few officers and men on the quarter-deck stood 

irresolutely, hardly knowing what to do. Billy Mayfield, 


: the midshipman, raced up the steps. 


“ Give me the sword, Johnny," he gasped, pointing to 


the tricolour, which still floated from its staff on the 


quarter-deck. “Grab the flag, and stick to it. It’s the 
easiest way to a good job for you.” 

Jack needed no further words, for he realised that it 
might lead to his transference from the forecastle and 


the company of Gallus and his unscrupulous mates. 
_ Leaping across the quarter-deck he tore the flag from its 


pole and waved it over his head. A mighty checr burst 
from the English tars as they saw the flagstaff empty, 


andina few minutes the privateersmen, realising that further 
resistance was useless, surrendered the ship.. They had 


made a gallant fight against a well-armed brig-of-war, 


“and the urgent signals of their sinking consorts summoned 
them to efforts to save the lives of comrades. 


It was significant of the rough chivalry of the days that 


. victor and vanquished now sct to work to save drowning 


men. Such boats as would float wero hastily launched, 
and Englishman and Frenchman vied with each other in 
their endeavours. Afterwards the prisoners were collected, 


and a prize crew patched the privateer up and, in the 


evening, bore round for Plymouth, leaving the “ Bellona `° 
to rig up what was necessary for the further prosecution 
of her voyage to join the English fleet, which was then 
somewhere between Gibraltar and Toulon. - 


Many shots had hulled her, and her spars were tumbled 
about, but with amazing rapidity the carpenter and his 
and stopped gaping holes. 


water, and, two days later, the brig was running down 
the Spanish coast as if nothing had happened, and wagers 
were being mado that there would be some more profitable 
fighting off Cadiz. | 


- T a ru ae -a 


* With a roar, the furious men streamed over the bulwarks on to the deck of the Fren 


It 
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CHAPTER IV. 


RED LOPEZ FALLS IN WITH SOME OLD COMRADES. 


HE forecastle of the “ Bellona” was a dingy, 


dirty hole into which some thirty men were 
crowded when the watch “below” allowed 
them to leave the deck. Hammocks were 


sling from hooks screwed into the timbers, rough sea- 
chests were scattered about, with heavy sea-boots, oilskins, 
canvas-bags, clothes hanging up to dry, and all the strange 
paraphernalia beloved of sailors. Here and there a face 
could be seen above the edge of a hammock or a hairy leg 


or arm was dangling over. The 
: atmosphere was thick with 
smoke, and a weird smell of 


rum, victuals, bilge-water and 
unwashed humanity was enough 


* He tore the flag from its pole and waved it over his head." (See page £86.) 


to turn a fastidious person sick. A couple of slush 
lamps made darkness visible, and the constant slapping 
of the sea outside, and the groaning and creaking of 
timbers, the growl of conversation, snoring of sleepers, 
and curses of wounded men added to the wild and 
grotesque picture. 

Squatting in one of the gloomiest corners were Gallus, 
Dingo Bill, Flying Jib and Moses the Kroo. They had 
escaped any serious wounds, but all bore signs of having 
been in a fight. Dingo Bill had a black eye, and Kroo 
had been hit across the jaw with a pistol butt. 

" Gallus," said Flying Jib, moving what he called “a 
chaw ” from one cheek to the other, * I wouldn't say as 


how you was a liar, but what I do say is that it is easy 
to be mistook, specially after a big tot o' rum. You was 
thinking about the cub s 

“ No, I weren't. If any man had told me that the cub 
was one of the seamen of this 'ere cursed hulk, on shore- 
leave to look up likely seamen, so that the Press-gang 
could get 'em r 

“ Ah, that's it," interrupted Dingo Bill, “ an’ we slipped 
into the net as innercent as spring chickens. He had us 
for sure, an’ here we are." 

* An! here we'll stop, wuss luck," groaned Moses the 
Kroo, rubbing his jaw. 

"I saw him," eontinued Gallus, sucking at his pipe 
and bending nearer to his comrades. "“ An’ with ordinary 

luck Vd a’ wiped him out. Dingo nearly got him too, 
didn't you, Bill?” 

“ Twice,’ said Dingo. “A blow fust time, and a 
shot the next. It was me as shot the French skipper. 
I was after tho cub, but the bullet went high and got the 
Frenehie in the neck." 

“Ere, stow that," growled Flying Jib. ‘It was 
my shot got the skipper, an’ the captain shall know it 

when he begins to hand out the prize- 
money. . I reckon it was me as made 
- the big privateer surrender." 

" Liar you are, and liar you was, 
an' will be," returned Dingo Bill with 
a ferocious glare at his comrade. 
‘This 'ere hand fired the shot that 
finished the fight, an’ I'm game to 
take on any són of a gun who says 
it wasn't. Come on, Jib, if you've 
got aspeck of truth in that lying 
carcase of yours I'll knock it out of 
you in two twos.” 

“The fust man as stirs wl go 
down with a bashed head," said 
Gallus, lifting up a boat-stretcher. 
“The hand that fired the shot is on 
the end of my arm, so tek it out o' 
that, my hearties. Any prize-mónev 
as is coming will come this way, an' 

j don’t make any mistake." . | 
Py. — As & matter of fact, the shot had 
fx been fired by Billy Mayfield, .the 
A midshipman, but the three rufhans 
were prepared to swear anything if 
any reward was likely to be given. 
ge “It'll be fifty pounds in solid gold 
an’ promotion for me," said Gallus 
with a grin. “I reckon it was the 
luckiest shot I ever fired, but I’d ha’ 
given it all to have hit that white-faced 
cub I was aiming at. Our job is 
clear as day. He's bound to come 
down here sooner or later Š 

** The sooner the better," muttered 
Jib. 

“So say I, and so say all of us,” 
returned Gallus. “ Trust me to look after him. A chip 
of the old block, I calls him. If I don't get him before we 
reaches Toulon—well, Gallus ain't old Gallus, that's all." 

Meanwhile, Jack Lancaster and Billy Mayfield were 
exchanging confidences in a quiet part of the brig and Jack 
went over the incidents of his life since the day he had left 
Westminster School. He shuddered as he recalled the 
threats of Gallus and his gang, and drew a lurid picture 
of what would happen when he had to take up his abode 
in the forecastle. Billy agreed that there would be lively 
times, but suggested that the best plan was to lay the 
matter before the First Lieutenant. 

" He's a beast," said Billy, ' and as hard as nails, 
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with no more feeling for a lad than an eighteen-pounder 
has, but he's a just chap if you take him the right way. He 
owes you one for grabbing the flag, and it was plucky of 
you rushing up the ladder to face the French captain in 
the way you did. Few fellows would have done that ——" 

“ They would if they had had Gallus and his crowd after 
them," said Jack with a smile. s 

"lI never thought of that. The boatswain swore he'd 
never seen anything finer than the way you darted forward 
with the boarders, grabbed a belaying-pin and made for 
the steps, rushed at the captain and got his sword, and then 
made a leap for the flag. It put a lot of heart into our 
chaps, and the boatswain said you were a sucking Nelson. 
The Captain noticed it too; he sees everything, and some- 
one said that he shouted out, * Well done, my little hero ! ' 
It was pluck, Jack, sheer, downright, straightforward pluck.” 

“ Perhaps it was, Billy, to outsiders, but I know that it 
was sheer panic and desperation. I was so scared of Gallus 
that I forgot everything else, and if I see the Captain I'll 
tell him so.” 

" He won't bother about what was going on inside," 
said Billy wisely. ‘‘ The outside is all he takes notice of. 
He may call it pluck, and you may say it was desperation 
and panic; but whatever it was, it made you rush up the 
steps and tackle the Captain and grab the flag. Besides, 
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if you contradict the Captain of this saucy little gun-brig 
you'll find your outside tickled by the ‘ cat’ in a brace of 
shakes. When you have been at sea as long as Billy 
Mayfield has, you'll let the Captain say what he jolly well 
likes. Pluck is mostly desperation or & pannikin of rum, 
so don't you be fool enough to contradict your betters. 
You want to be kept out of the forecastle, don't you ? 
Well, the quickest way to get what you want is to shut up 
about what goes on inside you, and the quickest way to 
get what you don't want is to set your opinion against that 
of the Captain. I'll tell him what you are as soon as I 
get a chance, and then you'll be pitehforked into our 
cuddy, and I'd like to see Gallus and his gang put their 
dirty paws on an officer T 

A cry of “ Sail-ho on the larboard bow, sir!” from the 
fore-topmast look-out msn interrupted the flow of Billy's 
eloquence. A few hours later the “‘ Bellona” was ex- 
changing signals with a British sloop-of-war, which had 
received orders from the Admiral of the Toulon fleet to 
intercept the gun-brig and direct her to proceed forthwith 
to the West African Coast to blockade the Bights of Benin 
and Biafra, and see what could be done against the French 
and Spanish slavers which were busily running slaves to 
the Brazils and the Spanish and French colonies in tho 
West Indies. . 


(T'o be continued.) 
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| A Talk to Boys. | Looking EF Leaping. By an Old One. f 


AN the same thing be right 
| and wrong, wise and unwise ? 
I think it can. St. Paul 
says: '' Be angry and sin 
not,” yet anger is often 
denounced in the Bible as a 
sm. The right or wrong of 
anger depends upon the sub- 
ject or object of our anger, 
and upon the way in which 
we express it. Similarly it 
would be unwise for an in- 
different swimmer to jump 
fully clothed into a deep 
river, but if a little brother 
were drowning it would alter 
the complexion’ of things a 
great deal—wouldn't it ? 

I am led to this reasoning 
by reminding myself that when I was a boy I was often 
enjoined to “look before you leap." I thought then it was 
& very wise proverb, which had no exceptions, because on 
one occasion I had not looked before I had leapt, and, 
jumping over a low hedge, had alighted in a bed of 
nettles and briars. Yes, yes, who could doubt the wisdom 
of this proverb ? 

Let me say at once that on occasion it is an excellent 
rule to look before you leap. Caution is an admirablo 
quality when it is not another and nicer word for cowardice, 
softness, lack of decision and pluck. To-day I am 
more and more persuaded that the boy who makes 
this his pet motto will never do anything really great 
and noble and self-sacrificing, nevertheless. It is, in many 
circumstances, the proverb not of caution but of fear. 

How many Victoria Crosses, think you, would have been 
won by our brave boys in the Great War, had the British 
Army had the cautionary bump unduly developed ? 
Very few, methinks. And most certainly we should have 


Keeping. his ‘‘nose’’ above water, 


lost. Oh, there are times, not seldom, when & better 
proverb is, “ Leap before you look!" Depend upon it, . 
very often, indeed, if you look you're done. That look. 
takes all the resolution out of you. You wilt. Imaczina-: 
tion makes bad worse. It takes all the stuffing cut of 
you. 

But had you leapt first and looked afterwards, the deed 
would have been done and, if it was a deed worth doing 
at all it was worth doing for its own sake, in spite of con- 
sequence. That seems to me to be the spirit of courage. 

Sometimes, of course, the dangers and difficulties are 
plain to be seen. In spite of them the brave man 
goes forward. Quite as often the dangers and risks 
are not so obvious. But if you waste time investi- 
gating, inquiring, poising risks and chances, the moment 
of achievement is gone never to return. You have lost 
the golden moment of prompt action. In “looking ” 
you have lost any need to jump. There is nothing to 
jump for, neither glory nor safety. Your leap is useless 
because it is too late. Your caution defeated itself. 

This may sound dangerous doctrine. If so, it is tho 
doctrine which has accounted for most of the great 
achievements in Britain’s long annals. I am thinking of 
the great adventurers who have sailed uncharted seas, 
explored virgin forosts, crossed trackless deserts and moun- 
tain ranges, who have cast their all on a venture of faith. 
They failed perhaps, but oh, how nobly; and when they 
succeeded they added another shining chapter to the roll 
of great achievements. l 

I was watching—as I often do—a Rugby match the 
other Saturday on a well-known London ground. I saw a 
wonderful goal kicked from a try cbtained almost on tho 
corner flag. I noted particularly with what care and 
procision the man who was to take this difficult kick for 
goal had the ball “ placed " just to his liking. It seemed 
like a waste of time. But it was not. The ball, even at 
that acute angle, sailed gloriously between the uprights 
and over the bar. 
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That was a clear case when it was wise to Jook first and 
leap afterwards—or kick, rather. 
on the opposing side had a chance in a thousand of dropping 
a goal. He stopped to “look,” and was tackled before 
he could get his kick in. That moment’s hesitation, that 
instant of undue caution, cost his side the match. 

So, when the call comes—hang the “ looking " ! Take a 
chance. Hit or miss, succeed or fail—take a chance. It 
is the heroic way, and it is surprising how often it comes 
off. There is a great passage in '' Hebrews "—you all 
.know it—which commences with the splendid words: 
" Now, Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” Mark that: “NOT SEEN." 
Then follows the glorrous chronicle of men and women 
who took their lives in their hands, not counting the cost, 


on Ce 


But presently a man . 
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content to be noble, and unselfish, and heroic—even at 
great personal risk. Abraham is mentioned, for instance, 
and is highly commended, for going out—'' not knowing 
whither he went." .And that chapter might be extended 
down to to-day, and made to include Columbus, and Drake. 
and Nelson, and Livingstone, and Moffat, and Wesley, and 
Havelock, and Lincoln, and all the noble army of heroes 
and martyrs and pioneers. li 

Don’t overdo the cautious “stunt.” What would 
School think of a couple of “hares” who looked over 
every hedge to see how wide the ditch was before they 
leapt ? No, no, that old proverb of caution needs drastic 
revision. ** Look before you leap," by all means, wh-n 
a difficult passage confronts you ; but be daring and bold 
when the occasion demands it. 
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Butterflies and Blossoms. 


By A. E. HODGE, F.ZS., 


Author of "Something New in Parlour Games," '' Dull Day Diversions,’ 


ERE is a little game which is quite easy to make, and 
will prove a source of much fun during any spare 
evenings. As its name implies, it is based upon 
the idea of a swarm of butterflies hovering around 

a bevy of blossoms—reminiscent of sunshine and summer—but 


the most romantic part about the game is that you have not 


to try and catch the butterflies, but control their flight, so as 
to avoid the “net” set to entrap them. You are to be a sort 
of flight-commander in butterflydom ! 

. Before I tell you all &bout it, I had better explain how to 
make the necessary pieces. First of all, get Some thin, glossy 
cardboard (such as that used for postcards) and cut out a number 
of butterflies, similar to Diagram B., about 2 in. across the 
wings. There should be a set of six for each player, so if you 
cut out 24 you will have enough for four players. Paint each set 
a distinctive colour—say, red, 
blue, yellow and white. 

Then cut out a dozen circular 
cards about 6 in. in diameter, 
e leaving little notches all round 
t» (see Diagram C.), which can be 
[^ bent upwards and around which 
D a narrow band of cartridge. 
I< paper can be stuck, so as to form 
a little tray. | 

As these are to represent the 
blossoms, it would make them 
more attractive if you paint 
on each the picture of a flower. 
(This may be traced from some 
illustrations, aud coloured’; or 


. ing over the inner rim, and 


' etc. 


scraps may be pasted on instead.) A similar sort of tray, but 
at least double the size, will be required to act asa net (D.) and a 
dise of stout cardboard from which the butterflies can take 
flight. 

Before starting the game, you place the “ net” in the centre 
of the table (or floor), and arrange the “ flowers” around 
it in the numerical order and positions shown in Diagram E, 
giving each player a set of “ butterflies.” 

Then, standing at one end of the table, you take the flight- 
disc in the left hand, slanting upwards, as depicted in Diagram A, 
with a “ butterfly " project- | 


the direction of the arrow); 
wlth the second finger of the 
right hand, so as to send the 


“ butterfly ” whirling around d 
the room. A . 


flick the edge of the wing (in Mi - x. 


. 1f skilfully done the ‘ butterfly " will return to the table. 
In the event of its alighting in the “net” it is “lost,” but 
should it settle in one of the blossoms you score a similar number 
of points to that indicated thereon. 
. Each player essays a flight in turn and the winner, of course, 
is he who succeeds in gaining the most points. When a “ butter- 
fly " misses the various trays and falls upon the table (or floor) 
it may be reclaimed by the player for future use, but all those 
" butterflies" that alight either within the “net” or a 
" flower " must remain there until the conclusion of the game. 
When a player has used up all his “ butterflies’? he drops 
out of the game (though he may, nevertheless, prove the winner), 
but play continues so long as any “ butterflies’? remain outside 
the trays. The game can, of course, be shortened by using a 
fewer number of “butterflies,” or a greater number of '*blossoms.'* 
- You will find it useful to make little cardboard scoops for 
picking up fallen *' butterflies," so as to avoid damaging the 
edges of their wings—which is apt to affect their flight. 
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at Lawn Tennis, 


And How to Develop. Them. 


By STANLEY N. DOUST, the well-known Davis Cup Player. 


Strokes" and ‘“‘how to develop them." Lawn 
tennis, like all ball games, has no set stroke. What 
may be & winning shot against some players, may 
also turn out to be a weak one, if not a losing one, against 
others. -` 
Lawn tennis consists of & series of strokes made from 
difterent positions, according to whatever opening in the 
court is offered. The most effective shot, from an ace- 
winning point of view, is of course the overhead volley or 
“smash.” . But it depends entirely on your opponent 
whether you get many opportunities to bring this off. 
For example, a smash is only obtained from a lob. A lob 
can be either forced from your opponent when you have 
him in diffieulties, or is used by him as an offensive. 
An offensive lob is one that forces the player from the net 
position to the back of the court, and I consider this is one 


[ HAVE been asked to write an article on “ Winning 


of the most difficult shots to make accurately. A short - 


lob should be dealt with summarily 
and killed outright by the smash. 
My first advice is, therefore, to 
cultivate the “smash,” because if 
your game is of the aggressive order 
you are going to make your oppo- 
nent defensive, and as, therefore, 
the lob in the hands of most players 
is purely defensive (on account of 
its difficulty) you, as an aggressive 
player, are going to receive a good 
number of lobs during a match. 

- Winning shots may be obtained 
either from the base line or at the 
net. A good base-liner will nearly 
always beat a mediocre volleyer by 
his accurate passing shots. It is 
when a first-class volleyer meets 
an equally good base line player 
that the test comes. 

It is the modern way to be able 
to play equally well off the ground 
as on the volley. Use your ground 
strokes as a means for advancing 
to the net, so as to be able to 
bring off a winning volley. Need- 
Jess to say, there arc many more 
outright winning shots made from 
the volley than from the ground 
shots, but I have seen many players 
who are considered first-class 
volleyers beaten outright, over and over again, during a 
match by well concealed drives from the base line. 
Norman Brookes, the world’s finest volleyer was beaten 
to a standstill by J. C. Parke, in the Davis Cup contest, 
in Melbourne, in 1912, by so concealing the direction of his 
drives that Brookes was unable to anticipate whether 
Parke was aiming down the line or across the court. 

Therefore, I recommend that the young player should 
cultivate, first of all, his ground strokes, but in cultivating 
them learn the art of deception, or, in other words, not to 
let your opponent know by the method you hit the ball 
which direction you intend to direct it. There is nothing 

' go easy for a good volleyer than to play an opponent who 
“advertises " by his methods and his style where he 
means to placo the ball. 

There are many methods of making your strokes in 
order to disguise the direction. But there is one little bit 
of advice that I would like to give, and that is to avoid 


Mr. Stanley N. Doust. 


becoming too orthodox. So many people try to instil 
into the coming generation of players, both at cricket and 
lawn tennis, that they must hold the bat or handle of 
the racquet in a certain manner, or else they cannot possibly 
become good. Accordingly, those who come under that 
influence attempt to play in a manner that is unnatural. 
The racquet always feels like a racquet, instead of its 
being held quite unconsciously in your hand. 

The orthodox way of holding your racquet may possibly 
produce a more elegant style than your natural grip, 
but I guarantee that every player who cultivates his own 
natural way of playing, will, in the end, become a much 
better player. If you become good by an unorthodox 
grip of the racquet so much the better, because you will 
be a much more difficult opponent to beat, for the simple 
reason that you hit the ball differently to what is generally 
done and the ball goes at different angles. 

But I digress from my text. 

Cultivate good length in a single. 
In a double length is a weakness. 
Taking the singles game first: 
Good length shots, with plenty of 
pace, at once put your opponent 
on the defensive. You are able to 
advance to tlie net at will, providing 
you move in the direction of the net 
immediately behind the bal. In | 
that way you avoid giving your 
opponent an angle in which to pass 
you. That is a thing to remember, 
that once an angle is given it leaves 
two positions to guard, viz., the 
cross-court shot and the down the 
line passing shot. | 

Cultivate variation of pace. A 
slow, cross-court shot, one that 
drops as it passes over the net, isa 
very hard one to volley, and is 
always a defensive, generally giving 
you the chance of making an out- 
right winner off the next shot. 
Never lob when your opponent is 
not at the net. As I said in the 
beginning, a lob is one of the most 
difficult strokes in the game. But 
there are exceptions. Mr. J. G. 
Ritchie has won many matches by 
his accurate lobbing to within a 
few inches of the base line. He is 
heart-breaking to play against, for when you have him right 
out of position, and you are waiting at the net to give tho 
“ knock out," up goes a lob, not too high, but just out of 
vour reach and on to the line. Thus the position is immedi- 
ately reversed, and you are scrambling to the base lino in a 
vain endeavour to retrieve the ball. But in the up-to-dato 
game, the lob is eschewed in a single, except on raro 
occasions. Still, it is a good stroke for a player to cultivato 
in a double game, especially the lob-voley. This breaks 
up the position of your adversaries more quickly than 
anything. | 

Return of service is the most important part of tho 
game. If the ball is not returned into court, the stroke is 
immediately lost. Bad returns are not much better than 
one that is not returned at all. Get the ball over the nct, 
but not at all eosts. I much prefer to see boys trying to 
make the return difficult and missing it, than to see them 
merely hit the ball over the neh so softly that all they 
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can do is to pray that their opponents will miss the next seen 
return. Go out for your shot when you are beginning, 


accuracy will follow. Cultivate taking the ball on the 


satisfied in imitating cnly one or two shots they have 
and that look spectacular. 
One of the charms of lawn tennis is that it is a game of 


rise. Taking the ball thus early partly nullos the perpetual motion. At no time after the service has been 
server's attack. ' delivered, till the point is won, should a player be 
In a single, when your opponent is remaining at the stationary. In a double especially so. . Even the player 


who is not striking the ball should be on the move. <A 
parallel to this is in cricket, when the batsmen at the other 
end moves as soon as the ball has been bowled. He moves 


base line, good length returns are essential, but when he 
follows the service to the net, a quick return low to his feet, 
not necessarily to pass him, is one of the best returns in 


the game. The same return is efiective in the doubles. 
It makes him hit the ball up for the next shot. 

Avoid, as far as possible, being made to hit up. Try 
always to have such command of the position of the court 
so as to be able to hit down. It is at once apparent that 
the hit-down ball is aggressive, whereas the hit-up is 
defensive. Of course, you must not neglect the defensive 
side of the game, but, first of all, cultivate the attacking 
game. 


At the Championship meeting last ycar, at the new 
Wimbledon, we saw how the Championship was won by 
Gerald Patterson, who possesses fewer strokes than any 
previous champion I recall. But he has two strokes (if you 
ean call the service a stroke) in which he has no equal 
in the world. and it was because of his wonderful service 
and his overhead smashing that he carried the day. Now, 
I do not hold up Patterson as & pattern to model your 
game on. But I do hold up his service and his smash to 
evcry boy to try and imitate. Get those two strokes, and 
vou might win the Championship. I say “might” 
advisedlv, because a man with only those two shots, and 
with no resources to fall back on, ought never to become 
& world's champion. Patterson journeyed to America 
and was beaten four times. In fact, he did not win & 
single there, except in the preliminary rounds of the 
U.S.A. National Championship. 


Fast services are like fast bowling. Once they are 
mastered, they become easy to score from. Tilden and 
Johnson made light of Patterson's service, and because the 
Americans possessed every known stroke, and did not rely 


only on two, they made short work of Patterson. So, — 


although our youth must devote time to service-smashiny 
as being the main point-winning shots, they must not 
neglect to cultivate the all-round game.  Tilden, to-day, 
is the acknowledged World's best player. Compare his 
service to Patterson's, and likewise his smashing. Well, 
on those two points the Australian is immeasurably 
superior. 

But Tilden, in cultivating his all-round game, cultivated 
the return of those express deliveries. He eschews lobbing, 
so, therefore, Patterson found he was not presented with 
the opportunities to bring off his other winning shot. 
Being deprived of his only two real assets, he, having no 
resources, fell an easy victim to Tilden, who has not a 
weak spot in his armour. I have laboured this point 
because I want all boys to start right, and not to be 


‘the ball against a wall. 


in anticipation of having to run from a scoring stroke of 


his partner. Likewise, a good fielding side is always on 
its toes in case. the ball is going to be hit their way. You 
will notice how each fieldsman moves just a foot or two as 
the ball is being delivered. So in lawn tennis. It is 
necessary to always keep parallel with your partner. If 
he advances to the net you should do so, and when lie 
retreats so should you. In this way you help to minimiso 
the always telling ang:c-shot. This shot has the advantage 
of either scoring outright. (which it generally does against 
a pair that do not keep the parallel formation), or if it 
fails to be an outright winner, it opens up the centre court 
for the following shot. A wide return in a double is a very 
useful stroke to have command of. This shot must not 
bo made high over the net, otherwise it leaves itself open 
to be volleyed down by the incoming player. 

Crisp volleying can be attained by constant banging 
There is no better way to learn 
to volley than by this method. At first this may seem a 
drudgery, but I assure you that once you- have acquired 
the touch for volleying, there is nothing more pleasing 
in lawn tennis than this department. It is also your chief 
point-winner. 

Avoid playing a cramped game. Make it as -free as 
you ean. Your natural grip has nothing to do with your 
game being free. It is just how you begin. Wrist action 
saves an awful lot of physical strain, and you get more 
pace with half the effort by a well-timed wrist action, than 
you do with the sweeping of the racquet right back and the 
extreme follow-through. 


Wrist play is the best method of concealing the direction 


of your strokes, as I mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. To prove what I say about wrist work and pace, 
may I be allowed to take another example from cricket ? 
C. G. Macartney, the Australian crack batsman, probably 
makes the ball travel quicker to the boundary than any 
other batsman in first-c'ass cricket. He is a very small 
man. He never lifts the bat more than shoulder-high, but 
his action is all wrist, added to quick foot-work and 
miraculous timing. 

The best illustration of a coming lawn tennis playc er with 
this method is Cochet, the champion Frenchman. He is 
only 20, and it will be interesting to see how far he will 
progress against the world’s best, with his half follow- 
through of the racquet, anl plenty of wrist action which 
altogether make his strokes most deceptive both as regards 
pace and placing. 


HEN your aims are dim and hazy 
And you want to let things drift ; 

When you feel like being lazy, 
And decide that work's a gift; 

When you shut your ears to the din of toil 
And the stir of strife and bustle, 

Unless you want vour whole life to spoil, 
Get a move on and hustle! 


Drifting with the stream may take you 
Down a smooth, calm river-bed ;— 

Will there be a voice to wake you 
When the rapids loom ahead ? 


Hustle! 


Near roars Niagara; safety calls 
For the stiffest, toughest tussle. 
Unless you want to go down the Falls 
Get à move on and hustle ! 


Up! for nothing need appal you 
1f you're staunch and straight and true, 
Up! for great adventures call you, 
Deeds a man is proud to do. 
Put none, not one, will ever be done 
By untrained mind or muscle. 
Your Battle of Life's even now begun— 
Get a move on and hustle! s. CERTREDE Fonp. 
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. More about Wireless. 


How to Make a Receiving Set ‘ Selective." 


By ''ADSUM." 


E have already told how a wireless set works, and if 
you have constructed tho instruments described you 
may have been listening to lots of concerts and other 
interesting “‘broad-casted” wireless. In the last little 

series we suggested that the amateur wireless electrician would 
be soon hankering after better tliings, and perhaps now that you 
have had your set working 
you find it not sufficiently 
comprehensive. Perfection 
we cannot attain, for wire- 
less is, after all, still in its 
childhood, but since only a 
small set was described, we 
can augment it with further 
instruments, 

This article is concerned 
with the receiving set alone, 
and you will remember we 
have a 100-foot aerial; an 
inductance with sliding 
contacts; a condenser; 
a crystal detector, and a 
pair of phones. Now we 
are going to alter, or rather 
add to, the inductance, and 
move the condenser. 

In the constructional details for the latter we told you to 
keep the plates of your condenser as close as possible. If the 
spacing does not exceed two millimetres it will do excellently 
for its new purpose. We explained before how it is possible 
to receive wireless signals by simply placing the crystal and high 
resistance telephones in parallel with the aerial inductance, 
as shown in Fig. 1, but this arrangement has its disadvantages 
as well as advantages. 

The disadvantage of this simple circuit is that you are not 
able to tune out the other stations which happen to be working 
near by, or other external noises due to telegraph wires, lighting 
mains, ete. The consequence is that iust as you have tuned in 
to a nice concert 
which is being broad- 
casted, some distant 
land station, an 
amateur near by, or 
perhaps aship, comes 
rowing through and 
completely spoils the 
music or the speech 
to which you were 
listening. So we 
must endeavour to 
make our set 
“ Selective.” On the 
otherhand,the above 
circuit has the advan- 
tage of being the 
best arrangement E 
when one is search.’ 
ing for some particu. 
lar station, or “‘standing-by,” as it is termed. We must, 
therefore, try and combine the pool points of our present 
circuit with additional improvements. 

The new circuit is shown in Fig. 2. You see we have to include 
an additional inductance coil, which can also be " tapped " 
like the first. Tho condenser can now be put to better use in 
the new circuit than in the old. In fact, it is not absolutely 
essential in the aerial circuit, because we can get such a close 
adjustment with our sliding contacts. You will have the full 


Exisrive Circuir. 
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rango of wave length (about 200-2,000 metres) just as before, 
providing you have followed the instruction for the size of the 
ATI (aerial tuning inductance) and have a good 100-ft aerial. 

Wo arrange the new coil, or “closed circuit inductance " 
ns it is called, so that its axis and that of the ATI are in a line, 
and connect the condenser and crystal as shown. Now let us 
try and understand what happens, assuming the ATI is adjusted 
to a certain station, the signals of which are setting up an 
oscillatory EME in the aerial. 
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You remember how the primary of an induction coil causes 
an EMF to be induced in the secondary coil? Well, the same 
sort of action takes place here. The oseillatory EMF in the ATI 
induces a similar EMF in the CTI (closed circuit tuning induc- 
tance), but in order to get any appreciable amount of energy 
in the CTI, the latter must be so tuned that it will oscillate at 
the same frequency as that of the ATI. In other words, just 
as you must tune your aerial circuit if you want to get enough 
energy to give loud signals, so also you must tune your closed 
oscillatory circuit for the same purpose. This you can do by 
varying the amount of inductance and the capacity of your 
circuit. 

You ask how it is that this arrangement makes it possible 
to cut down the interference of other stations ? Let us assume 
we are receiving from A, who is not a strong station, and we are 
tuned to his wave length, say 300 metres. At about an equal 
distance away is another station, B, twice as strong, but sending 
on 800-metre wave length. Since you are tuned to A you get 
his signals as loud as possible ; but with a circuit as in Fig. 1, 
B is also being heard, even though you are not in tune with him, 
because he is so much stronger. 
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Now, when you use a coupled circuit as in Fig. 2, and the closed 
oscillatory circuit is also tuned to A, the oscillations set up by 
A in the ATI pass to the CTI with hardly any loss, since both 
are tuned to the same wave length. The oscillations in the 
ATI, due to station B not being in tune with the closed circuit, 
are almost completely dissipated and are therefore not heard 
in the 'phones at all, or are extremely weak. 


Also you notice in Fig. 2, an arrow across the ATI and CTI. | 


This means that the two coils are so arranged that the distance 
between them may be increased at will. 1t should be remem- 
bered that since oscillations in the ATI set up oscillations in 
the CTI, we say the two circuits are coupled. When we increase 
the distance between these coils we loosen the coupling, and 
in bringing the two closer together we tighten the coupling. 

The effect of loosening the coupling is to decrease the amount 
of energy transferred from the one circuit to the other. "This 
increases the Selectivity of the set, because on increasing the 
distance between the coils we make it more and more difficult 
for oscillations not in tune with the CTI to cause sounds in the 
"phones. By this means we may also tune much more closely 
to a desired wave length, since by weakening the signals we can 
more easily detect the position of greatest strength. Remember 
this when tuning. 

Now we still wish to take advantage of the good points of 
the “stand-by ” circuit, Fig. 1, so we must include a change- 
over switch, as shown in Fig. 3. It is not so difficult as it looks. 
You have simply to get a “double pole change-over switch ” 
(it can be quite a small one), or the following little description 
will help you to make one up at a trifling cost. A rcady-made 
article should, however, be obtainable for about three or four 
shillings, from one of the advertisers in this paper. 
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Having tuned to the best of our ability we change the switch 
to B side, which we will call the “ tune ” side, Fig. 5. First, 
we vary the slide of the CTI (with the coupling as tight as possible) 
until we get the loudest.signals, and then tune the condenser. 
Now loosen the coupling and try again. Finally leave your 
coupling where you have the best signals. 

So all you have to do to possess & complete double circuit 
crystal receiver, is to make a CTI and a change-over switch. 
Fig. 7 shows on the left your existing inductance, and on this 
right the new coil. To adapt the old coil we must cut a hol 
in the wooden support, marked A, 4łin. diameter. This wil 
take away the wooden cross originally fitted, leaving the coil 
supported by the column. In the centre of the left-hand 
support, we must make a hole } in. square, marked C, to accom- 
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FIG. ©. 
Eno View of CTI. 


modate the end of a brass rod of this size, marked B. This 
square rod should be at least 22 in. long ; 24 in. would be better, 
and upon this slides our new coil. The right-hand end of the 
coil is supported by a small hardwood pedestal D, into which 
the brass is forced. 

Now for the coil itself. The “ former” upon which the wire 
is wound should be of cardboard tube, 8} in. in length and 4 in. 
outside diameter. Two pieces of hardwood, about $ in. by 1 in 


FIG T. 
Evcevarion of ATI & CTI. 


Connect the crystal and "phones in series to the two middle 
positions of the switch, that is, where the arms pivot. On one 
side, which we havo marked A, we connect one pole to the aerial 
side of the ATI, and the other pole to the ATI at the earth end. 
On the side marked B, we connect one pole to either side of your 
condenser. Now, when the switch is down on the A side, 
we have the circuit shown in Fig. 4, which we will call “ stand- 
by " side, and we use this to first pick up the station from which 
we wish to receive. 


section are required as struts, one at either end, and in the centre 
of each a lin. square hole accommodates the rod B. These 
struts can be glued in position right away and the tube tried 
on the bar for mechanical defects. We do not want to wind 
our wire on and then find some little thing upsets all our work ! 
The tube should be able to slide right inside the old coil, and the 
space between the two tubes should be the same at every point. 
Make quite certain of this, or when the wire is on you may find 
the tubes foul each other. 


MORE ABOUT WIRELESS 


The wire we require is No. 23 gauge, double.silk-covered 
instrument wire (quantity, about 1 lb.), and we have to supply 
one layer 8 in. long, but before this goes on, mark off the starting 
position, lin. from the left-hand edge, and drill a tiny hole 
here in the cardboard tube. Fighteen more holes must be 
marked off and drilled. "The second is to be 3 centimetres from 
the first, and the remainder are spaced 1 centimetre apart, 
bringing the last to within } in. of the edge of the tube. Fig. 7 
shows these tapping holes in detail. 


FIG 8. 
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Now we are ready to wind. "Thread the end of your wire 
through the left-hand hole and take the end along inside tlie 
tube to about an inch beyond the right-hand edge of the tube. 
Now wind evenly, filling all the space and keeping the wire nice 
and tight. When you come to the first of the eighteen holes, 
insert the wire double, and take a loop through to the right-hand, 
just like the “ start." Go on winding again, and at every hole, 
as you come to them, take through a loop. Don’t break the 
wire anywhere. At the last hole the wire is taken through as 
before and then, of course, cut, leaving you with nineteen stray 
connectors. 

Fig. 6 shows us the end view of this coil. Here we see a semi- 
circular piece of ebonite, A. This is lin. thick, and in it are 
drilled nineteen holes on a radius of 1$ in. from Z, which is the 
axis of our tuning switch-arm. In order to allow a large radius 
tlie hole for Z is drilled as close as possible to the straight edge of 
the ebonite, which rests upon the long square brass rod. You 
will find 44 in. about right, provided small nuts are used—one 
behind the vertical strut and one in front of the ebonite. 

Right at the top of the strut a small screw and nut is required 
to hold the ebonite in position, and, the hole having been drilled 
for this, we have only to scribe our arc and mark out the positions 
for the nineteen terminal screws. 
Now. you will sce these are closely 
packed, so be careful. to mark 
out carefully, for the screws must 


not touch each FS other. Use the 
smallest cheese- ! : head serews you 
can, and wire up s ae behind, using 


small — lock.nuts to fasten down. ` 

The stud Y on the extreme lcft is connected to the starting 
end of the coil, i.e., that ncarest the ATI, and X to the finishing 
end. Now a word about connecting up all your tappings. 
Your hand is small enough to get down through the tube to 
bend the wires round the studs, and if you place the ebonite 
in position first, you should experience no difficulty, but this 
is admittedly a tricky job. Of course the insulation must be 
scraped from each tapping at the point of contact, but no wire 
must. be in electrical contact with another. “t Sleeving,” which 
costs but a few pence a yard, can be used over the wires if you 
fear a breakdown here. - 
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- The contact arm, B, is a piece of thin springy brass, the tip 
of which is just wido enough to cover the head of one of your 
screws. The little handle H can be constructed to your taste. 
Polished ebonite looks nice. 

Now we can slide the coil on the rod and fix up the instruments. 
From Y a flexible lead is taken, this running to the detector, 
as shown in Fig. 2. A second flexible lead from Z gives us the 
various tappings and is taken to the 'phones. Give the coil a 
coat of shellac varnish as finish. 

The double-pole change-over switch is shown in Fig. 8. No 
dimensions are given, for tho size is optional, though the smaller 
the switch is the neater it will look. The baseboard A can be 
made from hardwood, soaked in hot paraffin-wax, or ebonite will 
be better still. The four terminals B, shown more clearly in 
Fig. 9, consist of strips of springy brass, bent round so that 
the knives C make contact as they rest upon the screws D, 
which secure the strips to the baseboard and provide means of 
connecting up from underneath. The nuts are recessed under 
the baseboard, as also are the nuts holding down the ceutral 
terminals. "These two terminals have slots cut to accommodate 
the knives, and a screw through each retains the blade in position. 

The knives themselves are formed of fairly thick copper or 
brass strip, the outer ends being bent at right-angles and drilled 
through. A small set-screw secures each blade to the arm F, 
which is a short bar of ebonite or waxed hardwood. The 
handle G can be omitted altogether if extreme simplicity is 
desired, but these little things always add to the look of the 
completed instruments. 


FIG. 10, 
Ecavarion of Switcen,. 


Perhaps some of you will still be discontented with our wireless 
set, so in a later article I want to show you how to make and 
connect a Thermionic Valve Panel, for amplifying signals— 
the modern “ Aladdin’s Lamp” of wireless—and I think the 
Valve in particular, is the most wonderful part of wireless. 

Quiet, unassuming, it merely glows faintly, yet it provides 
the means of increasing to an enormous extent our field of action. 
I could write a book on Valves, so absorbing is the subject, but 
I dare not risk our Editor's censoring pencil. Then, for those 
of you who possess shop-bought receiving scts, I want to show 
how to add additional instruments, and, perhaps, & Valve Panel, 
too, if this is not already installed, for wireless is like religion, 
it is of no use being '' luke- warm." 

Faith, Hope, Charity, these three, but the greatest of these is 
Charity. A sceptical friend of mine was looking at a receiving 
set the other day and scoffed at the amateur workmanship. 
He twisted various knobs, and sarcastically asked which one 
wound the gramophone. He had no faith. You may sit down 
with your newly-finished set and search for signals as my 
sarcastic friend did. He heard nothing, for no one happened 
to be broadcasting, and, moreover, his aerial plug was out; 
therefore he gave up wireless. He lost Hope. Lack of Charity, 
or Love, made him drop the head-gear on a delicate crystal, 
which cost the owner half-a-crown, and so he faded away, an 
unbeliever ! 

Whether you are going in for wireless, or anything else, stick 
to your job and specialise, then you will succeed. 


An Early Spring. 


HE mosses look their proudest i in the banks along the lane, 
For snowdrops come a’bobbing with their dainty heads 
again ; 
And little black-stemmed fernlets talk of February mild, 
And say how glad they are to see each tiny violet child. 


A forward little primrose peeps out, laughing in her glee, 
“ ] know you're very much surprised to catch a glimpse of me ! X 


The thrushes and the robins sing a welcome to the sun— 
And all the world seems basking in an atmosphere of fun. 


Of course, we know that bracing scent of meadowland and moor, 
Which comes with fragrant finger-tips and taps against the door. 
Of course, we throw the windows wide and hear the breezes sing, l 
* Oh, life is brave and strong and.glad, these days of early spring.’ 
HiranyY BROWN. 
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REMEMBER Potty, our Head, once 
treated us to all the pains suffered 
. by Tantalus by giving us a lecture 
- on “Foods and their Values." His talk 
of thé comparative values of roast 
becf, chicken, fish, sweet cakes, 
etc., was rendered all the 
more aggravating and incon- 
siderate, not to say indecent, 
by the fact that we knew 
exactly what an anticlimax 
to his discourse supper would 
prove. In the course of his 
remarks, however, he electri- 
fied all who had not closed 
their ears to his tantali- 
sing details, by making the 
following statement : 

** Coffee is not a food, it is 
. merely a stimulant, and when 
drunk at night-time, may pre- 
vent sleep; cocoa, on the 
other hand, is & food, and 

A Writing-Master’s Holiday. helps to build up the body 
(From the Sketch-book of Miggs Minor) and keep it warm. Now, you 

. can all understand why we 
provide cocca for your supper and never coftee.” 

I am not exaggerating when I say that an audible gasp 
went up on hearing Potty speak so decidedly on the subject. 
I looked round and watched the puzzled expressions on the 
chaps’ faces. e They were all the same, and seemed to say : 

" Never coffee, always cocoa! Why, it’s always 
voffee ! xi 

Then the faces cleared a little, as light broke on the 
subject : “ then; that coffee must be cocoa." 

After all had thought this over, their faces took on a 
look of pleased satisfaction, so I knew that they were all 
echoing what I myself felt: 

“Thank goodness, the mystery’s solved. It’s cocoa. 
We know now.” 


A Humorous School Story, 
(In Two Parts.) 
By JOHN LI. ROBERTS. 
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I have just related this little incident to illustrate the 
kind of supper which was served up at Greystone. Indeed, 
it was so poor that those who had been at Greystone some 
time forgot that supper was the name of a meal, and merely 
regarded it as the name given to the hour at which Private 
Study came to an end. As a rule, no master sat at the 
masters’ table while we ate our bun and drank “ eoffcoa." 


This last word was afterwards used to describe the beverage 
as a compromise between Potty’s emphatic declaration 
and our own sense of taste. The masters had dinner an 
hour or so earlier than our supper, no doubt out of con- 
sideration for our feelings, but occasionally it happened 
that, if a master had missed his dinner, he came into the 
Dining Hall while we had supper, and partook of such 
dainty viands as had survived the onslaughts of his more 
punctual colleagues. 

Supper at Greystone was as uninteresting an affair as 
can well be imagined, but there was one supper which 
lives in my memory as being the most thrilling, fascinating, 
spell-binding meal I ever sat down to. The story of how 
this came about has rather remote beginnings. 

After the “ Ladies’ Match,” the story of how Rowe 
and I had each failed to pass ourselves off as Blundell's 
sister, had slowly but surely come to light, and the one 
topic of conversation in the Coll. was the art of disguising. 
The chaps discussed the subject right from greasepaint to 
false noses, and no doubt they found it very interesting. 
Rowe and I did not, because if ever we expressed an opinion 
we were reminded of our failure and laughed down, so We 
lost interest in the subject. Blundell, however, was always 
holding forth about disguising and managed to attract 8 
good deal of attention. However, there was one chap who 
really knew a lot about making-up and all the rest of it; 
his name, when written, looked like a pre-war excursion 
train, and ended with Reginald Augustus Archibald 
Tresidor, but he answered just as roadily to the name of 
* Hamlet." His father was an actor, and so he had picked 
up a lot of tips, which other people could not possibly 
have got hold of. 

Blundell and this chap were arguing one day about 
disguising, when Hamlet stopped Blundell's flow by askwg 
quietly: 

“What do you know about disguising, anyhow !” 

Blundell went red, and made the usual wild reply t° 
such a question : 

* Quite as much as you." l 

“ Oh, no !" laughed Hamlet, quite unmoved by Blundell s 
show of warmth. '*No, you don’t.” 

Blundell lost his temper, and as, of course, a fight would 
not settle the question, some other means had to be found. 

“Look here," said Blundell. “Tl disguise mys! 
some time and take in you and the whole school." | 

" Right," smiled Hamlet. easily, '' you'll not deceive 
mo, though. Tl do the same. We'll see who suc 
the better." 


SUPPER AT 


The chaps cheered. This seemed to promise some 
enjoyment, and so it was arranged that both Blundell and 
Hamlet were to disguise themselves at some future date 
and appear, not to one or two, but before the whole school. 


II. 


For the next few days, Blundell was rather silent, and 
he went about with the pained expression which, in him, 
usually accompanies intense thought. Rowe and I tried 
to cheer him up, but Blundell only shook his head and 
roplied sadly : 

" It isn't young Hamlet I’m worrying about. The fact 
ii my genius seems to have loft me. I used to be able to 
p ot out japes quite easily, almost by instinct, but now mv 
power seems weaker and no ideas come to me. What will 
become of me if my genius fails me at this critical hour." 

“ Don’t take it to heart, old chap,” murmured Rowe, 
wiping away a tear. '' Your genius has been your ruin— 
and ours. If it has really left you, there are great hopes 
for your future—and ours.' 

* Yes," I said hopefully. “ We could 
then do our study instead of lines." 

Blundell sighed. 

* What an end to come to," he moaned. 
“Fancy me having to end my days at 
Greystone studying. What a fate for a 
Blundell ! ” 

And so for a few days he moped dismally 
while young Hamlet strutted checrily about 
the placo uttering veiled remarks about tho 
great rag he was going to perform. Thon 
one half-holiday Blundell, who always con- 
siderately shunned our company when he 
was downhearted, went off by himself in 
the direction of the river. When he re- 
turned he was the old Blundell once more, 
confident, cheery, and cocksure. 

Rowe groaned when he saw the change. 

“Genius returned ?" he grunted in reply 
to Blundell’s boisterous greeting. 

“ Yes,” answered Blundell rapturously. 
“ Rather, likewise not half. This is going 
to be my crowning jape. It will take somo 
of the bounce out of the cheeky little Hamlet 
bounder. It’s great. Just listen.” 

“ One moment,” interrupted Rowe, sternly. 

“ Before you begin. If you want me to 
participate in it, I tell you now, I shall not." 

“ Neither shall I," I added stoutly. 

“ That's all right," said Blundell, sweetly. 

“ This is to be entirely my own; you two 
have spoiled quite enough of my good japes. 
I am glad to say I shall not need you at 

“ The pleasure is entirely mine," breathed 
Rowe, thankfuly, and I sighed to show 
my satisfaction. | 

** Well, listen to it,” said Blundell impatiently. ‘‘ I knew 
my genius only needed a stimulus to put it into action 
. again, and this afternoon, purely by chance, the stimulus 
was given. I went for a stroll down the river bank, and chose 
a nice shady spot behind some bushes to sit down and think. 
But the stimulus was lacking, and I couldn’t concoct any 
kind of a rag at all, when suddenly the stimulus came 
rowing down the river in a boat." 

“Oh!” exclaimed Rowe in horror. “What a wicked 
thing for a stimulus to do! It just shows you how slack 
the river police are nowadays. Fancy a stimulus rowing 
about at large on a river in an open boat! What shall 
we see next ! ”? 

“This stimulus," went on Blundell, smiling faintly, 
"happened to be young Hamlet and his pal, Jenkins. 
They came and tied the boat to the very bush behind 
which I was hid—I mean sitting, and then Hamlet began 
to talk. Of course, I didn't want to listen, so I "—— 
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“Got up and walked away, of course," put in Rowe. 
"I know your honourable nature, Blundell, old chap." 
* Well, no," replied Blundel#, “ I sat there, and though 
I didn't want to listen, still—I'm very glad I did. Hamlet 
told Jenkins the whole of his plot; of course they couldn't 
see me, and I heard it all. A jolly good rag it would havo 
been too, only, of course, I shall now have to spoil it." 
" What is it ? " I asked. It would be a relief to hear a 
jape which had not emanated from Blundell’s hot brain. 
“Well,” went on Blundell, “on "Thursday night, 
that's to-morrow night, little Briggs is going out of College 
to a meeting or something, so he will not have dinner with 
the masters and won't be in for supper either. Hamlet 
has found that out somehow or other, so he is going to mako 
up his face liko 
Briggs, borrow 


a gown, and Hi | 
- (13 "MH 1l | 

come into the i} iR — 

- - | HT TG 2^ ` — 
dining-hall HAC 
when we are all AN » 
atsupper. He's 
going to sit 


" Hamlet stopped Blundell’s flow, by asking quietly : 
* What do you know about disguising, anyhow ?'" 


(See page 496.) 


down at the master's table and ask the maid for a little cold 
meat. What do you think of that ? " 

“ Very nice, but very risky," replied Rowe. 

* Tt will take some nerve," I put in. 

* Oh, I don't know,” said Blundell, 
things than that." 

“ We know it," Rowe agreed emphatically. 

* Well, I mean to say it's really an easy thing. The 
maid won't look twice at him, and the chaps won't be able 


“I’ve done worse 


to seo very distinctly when he's at the master's table. I 


tell you it would be & sure thing, only, of course, I'm going 
to nip it in the bud. I'll make Hamlet realise how puny he 
is when he tries his strength with me, Blundell.” 

“ What are you going to do? ” asked Rowe. “ You're 
surely not going to let the jape get round to the chaps, 
are you ?" 

“Tm not," replied Blundell, decidedly. 
to improve upon it, that’s all,” 


"Im going 
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THE BOY'S OWN PAPER 


* They came and tied the boat to the very bush behind which I was hid—I mean sitting, 
and then Hamlet began to talk." (See page 497.) 


“Oh!” grunted Rowe. 


“How?” I asked. . 
Blundell tapped his forehead significantly and 
answered : 


“ My genius showed me tho way at once. I shall not go 
into supper to-morrow night. I shall wait until Hamlet 
has had time to wade half-way through his cold meat, 
and then, having also made up my face to represent little 
Briggs, I shall don a gown and sail into the dining-hall. 
Of course, Hamlet will only look once, and see that the 
game is up. He'll think that Briggs has come back early, 
and then I don't know what he'll do, probably run. If 
he lingers at all TIl give him a big imposition. I shall 
then sit down and finish the cold meat." : 

It seemed pretty good, and as he didn't want us to take 
any part in it, we wont so far as to praise him for the great 
rag it would be. 

" Oh, that's all right," said Blundell, loftily. “ Genius 
will out, you know; but mind, be careful not to make a 
noise during supper, or I shall feel it my duty to punish 
you. In fact, I think I will hand out a few impositions 
while I'm at the master's table, just to see if it is really 
better to give than to recoivo.' 

Rowe doesn't like Blundell when he puts on side, but 
still he chuckled agreeably, and said it looked like being 
a jolly good jape all right. 

“ Yes," I said, “and the best of it is we two can enjoy 
it from afar, and be the only ones really in the know. Give 
us a sign, Blundell, old chap, when you make your entrance, 
will you ? ” 

“That’s a good idea, Gibbs,” said Rowe, turning to me. 
** You'd better make some sort of sign, Blundell, old man, 
so that we shan't make any mistake." 

" Certainly," replied Blundoll, magnanimously. “If 
it will add to your appreciation of the jape, I will.lay my 


 &nd Jenkins gurgling over there. 


out of the room. 


Phillippi. 


finger to the side of my nose as I come through the door. 
It'll be the sign for Enter Blundell—Exit Hamlet." 

Both Rowe and I azreed that Blundell for once seemed 
to have hit upon a really good idea, and we promise 
that we wouldn’ : give him away to any of the 
chaps. | 

During private aay that Thursday night Hamlet and 
Jenkins did not show their usual conscientious thirst for 
knowledge. Instead of swotting they whispered and 
chuckled, and twice attracted the attention of the prefect 
who was sitting at the desk. Blundell also did very 
little work. This was not unusual, but still he had 
ono or two impositions which he could have wiped off 
if he had beon so minded. But, as he whispored to me, he 
didn't feel liko work. 

“ You know,” he said, *' it dos me good to watch Hamlet 
It reminds me of the old 
saying about laughing last. I'm saving my laughing until 
I'm tucking into the cold meat, and Hamlet is hiding 


somewhere wondering what he'll get.” 


As soon as P.S. was over, and the prefect had left us. 
Hamlet slammed all his books, which he had used as 
camouflage, into his desk, banged the lid down and hurried 
“ Ah," murmured Blundell, shaking 
his head sadly as he also packed away his books. ‘* Poot 
chap, how eagerly he rushes to his doom ! " 

The rest of the chaps leisurely went out and slowly 
made their way to the dining-hall. 

"Fare thee well!" said Blundell. “Go and wallow 
in your coffeoa. I shall see you on the plains of 
lf you are good, I may give you some cold 
meat.” 

“Well, don't forget the sign." laughed Rowe, and we 


followed the others, leaving Blundell in tho class-room 


where he was going to prepare himself for tho jape. 


(To be continued.) 
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Our Open Column and Note Book. 


 REE-PLANTING WITH CANNON. 


On the estate of the Duke of Athole, at 
Dunkeld, in Scotland, the visitor is shown 
& huge, rocky crag, which is quite well 
wooded. This miniature mountain has 
stcep sides, which are inaccessible and, 
years ago, it was absolutely devoid of 
any vegetation worth mentioning. The 
Duke of Athole, who was carrying out 
extensive improvements on his estate, 
was very anxious to plant trees on Craigy- 
barns, as the rocky crag was called. So 
steep are the sides of the crag, that it 
was found to be impossible for any man 
to climb up and put seeds or plants in 
the crevices. It was finally decided to 
put the seeds of suitable trees on the 
crag by means of gunfire. 
Two old-fashioned muzzle-loading guns 
were called into requisition and special 
canisters with lids were made for the 
cannon. Into these canisters the seeds of 


the trees were placed. The canisters were : 


put into the cannon, and these were trained 
on to the crag and fired. When the con- 
tainers struck the rocks, they burst into 
fragments, and the seeds were scattered 
broadcast. Many of these simply fell 
back to the ground, but a large number 
settled in the crevices. A few years later 
the crag was covered with small trees 
which, in course of time, have grown to 
considerable proportions. This is surely 
one of the most novel ways of planting 
trees which has ever been adopted. 
S. L. B. 
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* Blundell A 
tapped his forehead Y 
and answered : ‘ My 1 

genius showed me the way at once.’ ” 


EDIBLE SEAWEED. 


SEVERAL kinds of seaweed, common on 
the coasts of the United Kingdom, are 
valued from the food standpoint. In 
the West of England, and also in Wales, 
the seaweed, commonly called laver, is 
regarded as a great delicacy. The thin, 
purple leaves of the plant are stewed and 
eaten as a kind of vegetable or, on 
occasion, they are pickled with vinegar 
and spices. On the Somersetshire coast, 
laver is supposed to be especially useful 
as a food for delicate young persons with 
&® consumptive tendency. To the 
botanist, the plant is simply known 
Porphyra vulgaris. | 

On the west coast of Scotland, dulse 


` is still eaten to a considerable extent. 


Dulse is the Rhodymenia palmata of the 
scientist, and it is & very handsome plant, 
with large, red leaves. 
is eaten either raw or cooked. Now and 
again it is mixed with barley-meal, and 
made up into bread. In the old days, 


dulse was quite commonly dried and 


used in place of tobacco. 
A common seaweed in Ireland, some- 


. what similar to laver, is known as sloke. 


This is boiled with milk and then allowed 
to cool. 
scaweed makes the milk set, something 
like a blanc-mange, and the dish is not 
only regarded as a great delicacy, but 
it is also considered to be highly nu- 
tritious. Another way of dealing with 
sloke is to roll it quickly backwards and 


(See ‘‘ Supper a! Greystone,” page 498.) 


This seaweed | 


The gelatinous matter in the E 


forwards, over a red-hot poker. The 
heat cooks the weed, which is then said 
to taste like an oyster, 
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Trying Hard! 
“ Yov’vE done your best," you say, 
Along your travel way ; 
Then why this fear ? 
Since One is near, . 
And will not fail you, come the blackest 
day ! l 
“ You've failed a bit," you own; 
“ You've stumbled—sinned." : 
But since you've tried to climb—I know 
There's One Who, seeing where you go, 
Won't leave you guideless and alone 
To breast the tempest-rain and 
wind. "E 
. And.on the summit you will find 
You've left your failures all behind 1 


So rise—and try again. 
Wipe off the stain. "^ . 
Go singingly along the days to be; 
Be sure His strength sufficient is 
for all EE $ 
That duty-path to which you hear 


His call . HILARY BROWN. 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER, 
 SHOT-PROBLEM No. 28. . bs 
By L. L. Hopaes. T | 
Maid o' the Mill Opening :—11—15, 
22—17, 8—11, 17—13, 16—18, 23—14, 
9—18, 26—23, 10—14,. 24—20, 4—8, 
28—24, 6—10, 30—20,. 1—6, 24—19, 
and now the following position illustrates. 
how a long-shot may lose, if the after- 
math is not foreseen. This is one of the 
most brilliant sequence of exchanges ever 
projected in play :— 

WHITE. 
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Black to move; White to win. 

The problem is to discover Black's — 

shot, by which he expects to win, and 
White’s pretty counter-shot. : 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 27. 

Position: Black men on 1, 3, 0, 7, 8, 
11, 14, 15, 19, 20. White men on 10, 
13, 21, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32. White 
to move and win: 21-17, 14-21, 206-22, 
7-14, 29-25, 21—-30,.31-20, 30-23, 27-2, 
20-27, 32-7, 9-10; 22-17. White wins. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 
CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


Tbe “Boy's Own” Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature ang * B.O.P.”-ites, is, at the 


same time, a department of the paper and is open to every rea 


der. There is no entrance ‘ee. Membership cards are provided .or 


those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local c'ub. Postage (1}d.) must be prepaid. 


Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in 


connection with the B.O.F.C., but these mus: be sslf-supporjing 


and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 6d. each, meta! button badges, 1s. each post free. 
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WILD CREATURES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
VIL—THE PINE MARTEN, POLE CAT AND WILD CAT. 
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In this series of articles, these three animals are grouped together, 
not because they belong to one family, but for the reason that 
each of them is now rare in Great. Britain, the probability being 
that very few indeed of you will ever s2e one of them in its 
wild state. They are dying out or being exterminated in this 
country, and, unless the unexpected happens, the time may 
be not very far distant when they will be extinct. 

It is generally admitted that the Pine Marten is the nicest- 
looking member of the ferocious weasel family, and on account 
of its beautiful skin it is 
much hunted and trapped 
in all parts of the world. 
The finest marten pelts of 
all are said to come from 
Sweden. Growing to a 
total length of perhaps 
thirty inches, this animal, 
formerly also known as 
the Marten Cat, has fur 
of a rich dark brown, with 
throat and breast varying 
from orange to yellow and 
to white. In some of the 
old natural history books 
you will find it stated that 
we have two kinds of 
marten, namely the Pine 
Marten, which has a 
yellow throat, and the: 
Beech Marten, with a 
" white throat. Really the 
two animals are one and 
the same, because when | 
the yellow-tinted marten Pole Cat (left) 
becomes .old the throat fur turns white. Even in the very 
name of Pine Marten there is indicated an error, for the animal 
by no means restricts itself to pine woods. Should you happen 
to be reading up some of the older material in the way of natural 
history, you will discover that the word “ Marten " used to be 
spelt * Martin." The ' o," however, is now used instead of the 
* i," so that the name of the marten, which is the animal we are 
now considering, shall be quite distinct from that of the martin, 
which is & bird. 


Like all the other members of the weasel tribe, the Pine Marten 
has glands beneath the root of the tail that secrete a noxious 
fluid for the annoyance of its enemies. This secretion, however, 
is much less objectionable than that of the skunk or the polecat. 

The marten lives for the most part in trees, and with his 
bushy tail as a ‘balancing pole," he is wonderfully active at 
pouneing upon birds, or in finding their nests amongst the 
branches. On the ground he is a swift forager after rats, mice, 
rabbits, hares and game-birds. An eye-witness who saw a 
marten chase a squirrel, said that, after a quick run on the 
level, the marten ‘ galloped " up a trce-trunk as swiftly as it 
had proceeded over the grass. Martens, though, like to vary 
their diet, and are very fond of bilberries, cherries, strawberries 
and raspberrics,, Young martens are amongst the prettiest 
small animals possible to 
be , seen, and in many 
instances they have bern 
tamed and kept as pets. 

It is generally con- 
sidered that the name 
Polecat is & contraction 
of Polish Cat, and the 
animal is still common 
throughout Europe. ln 
this country every game- 
keeper's hand, gun and 
trap are against it. For 
the polecat: is the most 
destructive of all the 
weasel family, and prv- 
bably more than any of 
the others does it destroy 
for destruction’s sake 
Out in the wild it leads 
a murderous life ; gaining 
admittance to a poultry- 
yard, it will slaughter the 
and Pine Marten. inmates till it is tired. 

One polecat has been 
known to kill 16 turkeys in a single night, and, of course, was 
physically incapable of carrying off even a solitary victim. 

. , In appearance the polecat much resembles the marten, but it 
` is smaller, has shorter legs and tail, and is clothed with coarse, 
dark brown fur, shading to black underneath. There are white 
marks about the muzzle, white tips to the ears, and a grey 
band across the forehead. Total length is about two feet, of 
which some seven inches is tail. 
Nowadays, the polecat generally takes up residence somewhere 


THE 


near á farm that has plenty of poultry amongst its stock. If 
there is a rabbit warren in the vicinity, so much the better. 
Often it is a rabbit burrow that becomes the polecat’s home ; 
* eat the tenants and then occupy their house " being the preda- 
ceous creature's very practical motto. In some instances where a 
grand general hunt of the adjacent countryside has failed to 
discover a polecat that has: been systematically taking toll of 
the poultry, the animal has eventually been found living in a 
woodstack actually on the farm. Gamekeepers declare that 
polecats will never trouble about flesh food when they can get 


eggs to cat, a liking that causes them to do great harm to pre- 
serves. They are also very fond of fish, particularly eels, and 
they eat a good many frogs and toads. » 

In, the days of the Cæsars, the polecat was used by the Romans 


for hunting rabbits. To-day we employ tho ferret for a like - 


purpose. And the ferret is only a modified variety of the 
polecat that has somewhat changed its form owing to its having 
for so long been bred and reared in captivity. The polecat is 
not found in Ireland. 

Catamount is one of the old names for the wild cat, this 
being also applied to the mountain lions, which are pumas or 
cougars, of America. Sometimes it is written more fully as 
cat-a-mountain, that is, cat-of-the-mountains. And the “ British 
tiger "—Gstill another title !—is only to be met with in the most 
lonely mountain fastnesses of North Wales, or North or North- 
West Scotland. Our ingratiating domestic puss is most cer- 
tainly a descendant of the fierce and destructive wild cat. 

Wild cats differ a good deal in their markings. Most, though, 
are of a yellowish grey colour, with dark brown stripes or spots, 
or stripes and spots mixed. The body is heavier than that of 
the domestic cat, the head more square, and the tail shorter, 
bushy, ringed, and ending with a black brush. A wild cat's 
tail makes quite a handsomo 
trophy. The whiskers are white, 
the eyes yellow. This is a forest- 
loving animal that’makes a nest 
in a hollow tree, or even in an 
old nest of a hawk or crow. 
Whiere there are no trees on 
the mountain-side, the cat will 
find a home amongst the rocks. 
In either of these nurseries, the 
four or five kittens are brought 
up, and even when they are- 
quite tiny they prove themselves 
to be out-and-out little ''spit- 
fires " if interfered with.  Per- 
sons who have hunted the wild 
cat or have had chance 
encounters with it,.ngree in 
stating that in making its attack 
this animal will spring straight 
at the face of its human enemy. 
Unless he can cut the creature 
down in this rush, & man may 
be very severely mauled. — 

. By way of experiment several 
attempts have been made at 
taming young wild cats. Partial 
success was achieved for a 


A Garden Warbler’s Nest and Eggs. 
(Photo by a B.O.F.C. member.) < 
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time, but in each case the kitten became & nuisance, too ready 
with tooth and claw, and also a most persistent howler at night. 
Should you chance to see a wild cat in a cage at the Zoo or 
elsewhere, you will most likely be impressed by sight of its coat 
of long, soft, thick fur and its queer tail, of equal thickness 
throughout, and so having an appearance as though its end 
had been chopped off. The wild cat's average length is about 
one foot ten inches, with eleven inches of tail, ..- 


(Next Month, the Dormouse.) 


+ kd * 


HUNTING THE HEDGE-BANKS. 


MvucH may be learned as to the vegetation of spring by selecting 
some portion of field, ditch or hedge-bank, and observing the 
plant-life as it makes its appearance at the beginning of the year. 
Useful work may be performed by writing out a list of plants 
as they make their appearance above the often thick ground 
covering that has been formed by the dead leaves and stalks of 
last year's crop of vegetation. 

Plants to look for as they rear their heads into the light are, . 
for instance, the nettle, honeysuckle, wild strawberry, anemone, 
oxalis, or wood sorrel, and white violet. Often while in this 
way searching ditch and hedge-bank, you will come across 
seedling trees, oak, beech, birch, elm. Many of these seedlings 
are placed far away from their parent trees, having, as seeds, 
been carried to their present situation by birds, or else wafted 
there by the wind. 

You may, by the way, dig up some of these secdling trees and 
if you like, carry them home to plant in the garden, or in a pot 
or box. Delightful little trees may thus become your property, 
and early spring hedge-hunting is well worth while for this alone. 

* * * 


B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARD. 


THE February Field Club competition was not up to the usual 
strength, but some interesting and well-executed drawings 
and photographs were received. J.C.’ L. Claxton sent a photos 
graph showing an enlarged picture of a bee’s tongue, a micro- 
photograph of great interest. B.O.F.C. members might do a 
great deal more with nature photography than they do, and I 
should like to see this section more widely represented. The 
Prize Award is as follows :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note. —M. A. C. Hinton, 31, 
Dahomey Road, Streatham, S.W.16. Half-Guinea Prize for 
Nature Drawing.—Joun C. L. CLAXTON, 24, Thorne Road, 
Doncaster. | 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Volumes.—W. OLIVER, 
44, Rosehill Road, Wandsworth, S.W.18; W. Davison, '' Lilac 

i Cottage," Aby, near Alford, 
Lines. ; CLARE Mason, West- 
land Farm, Chailey, Sussex; 
CoLIn McCALLUM, St. Quivox 
Cottage, Auchincruive, near Ayr; 
R. M. Saira, St. John’s School, 
Leatherhead, Surrey. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and- 
Sixpenny Volumes. — A. R. 
GRIFFIN, '' Fairlee," Richmond 
Villas, Clifton ; JAMES C. Lanaa, 
Grammar School, Doncaster ; 
O. STEVENS, 1004, High Street, 
Walthamstow, E.17; LLEWEL- 
LYN CHANTER, 8, Queens Avenue, 
Whetstone; GILBERT TURN- 
BULL, Bank Head Villa, Horn- 
cliffe, Berwick-on-Tweed. ! 

Specially Commended.— 
Phiip K. Bear, Hailsham; 
W. W. Grey, Rottingdean ; 
F. G. Jones, St. Neots; H. D. 
Belden, Westcliff-on-Sea; C. J. 
Wright, Swanley Junction; P. 
Ball, Rugby; Daisy Brown, 
Leeds; R. A. Hurd, Liverpool ; 
J. C. Penny, Plymouth; A, 
Reed, (Glasgow. 
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Queries & Answers. 


M. E. WEBRER.—4AÀ most instructive chapter on * The Language of Animals ” 
is included in William T. Hornaday's “ Minds and Manners of Wild 
Animals ” (Scribner, New York), which is a book that no live naturalist 
should miss reading. The price is 23 dollars. 

ANGLER.—The yling and the bleak are considered to be two of our best- 
looking fresh-water fish. The former Is like a dace with a hunched back; 
the latter more resembles a sprat. Rudd very much resembles roach; 
indeed, many a '' record roach ” is ultimately proved to be a rudd. 

W. FRINT.—One of the most practical books on the subject hails from America. 
It is '' Tracks and Tracking," by Josef Brunner. It is uiy illustrated, 
and is one of the “ Outing Handbooks,” issued by Macmillan, London, 
pre six shillings. 

G. WILSON.—Treated with kindness and well fed, a captured dormouse will 
become tame at once, 
winter sleep. 

P. D. BoococK.—Ova, larvæ and pupe can be purchased from L. W. Newman, 
Bexley, Kent. Write for a price list. 

B. BUCKLAND.—Living as you do, amidst. country in which there are 
of the birds that you mention, you should be able without much difficulty 
to ascertain what is the colour of their eyes. Provided with a field-glass 
of some kind or other 
ing that purpose. Falling that method, your best plan will be to observe 
the stuffed birds In a museum. 

D. SUMMERSON.—For the selling phos of moths vou should obtain copies 
of the catalogues issued by Watkins & Doncaster, 36, Strand, W.C.2., 
or G. A. Bentall, 392, Strand. As you will understand, unless a ge 
rarity, it is not easy to find a purchaser for a single specimen, and the 
moet likely procedure is that of exchanging with some other local col- 
ector. 

`- W. MAUNDER.—Your query takes the form of: Shall it be rabbits or cavies ? 
Well, as you are an absolute beginner at the keeping of pets, I would, all 
things considered, recommend you to choose cavies. Get a pair of good 
strain, from a reputable dealer, and the chances are that, provided you 
feed and house them properly, they will never in any way cause you trouble. 
As a guide to management of them, you can have nothing better than 
the ''' Boy's Own’ Caviary ” series of articles that has appeared and 
is still appearing in these pane. 

H. A. L.—The following descríption of the plant Dictamnus albus, otherwise 
known as the Burning Bush, is taken from the very interesting * Guide 
to the University Botanic Garden, Cambridge," which says :—'' This 
is the only species of the genus. Native of Europe and North Asia. The 
inflorescence is beset with numerous glands, which secrete so much 
volatile oil that on a warm, still evening, the air around the plant becomes 
inflammable.” , 

R. Coucu.—Though our Field Club will, in a general way, do nothing as 
assisting towards the trapping of wild birds, it is impossible to ignore 
the request of one resident in the country, the thatch of whose sheds 
and out-b (hdings is being destroyed by sparrows. In some districts 
& reduction of the sparrow population to more reasonable numbers is 
absolutely necessary, and the best way is to form a Sparrow Club. It 
is of little use to kill the sparrows in one locality if they are allowed to 
multiply in surrounding parishes ; the co-operation of the Sparrow Club 
is the effective way of dealing with the evil. Such a club will encourage 
the destruction of eggs and nests during the breeding season, the use of 


nets on dark nights, around roosting-p'aces, and shooting with small - 


shot during the winter. 


a ct ee ee ced ees —— — — — — 


It wakes up and feeds at intervals during the - 


lenty 


you may spend many interesting hours in attain- | 
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BLACK Doverss.—The breed of canary to which you refer is the Lancashire 
"coppy." The name signifies ''crested," coppy being an old English 
synonym forcrest. Inearlier days the breed was known as the Manchester 

ancy. The Lancashire '*coppy" is a very big bird among canaries, 
usually running to eight inches in length overall. Itis heavily feathered, 
and the crest itself, when flat at the back of the head, takes on a shape 
somewhat resembling a horseshoe. 

A. W. M.—We have dealt with this subject before, more than once. Look 
up back numbers. Al] we can add here is that there are severa! varieties 
of exotic frogs that can be obtained through natural history deak rs. 
ion might get the American bull-frog, the leaping frog, or the green tree 

rog. 


A FIELD CLUB NOTE BOOK. MAY. 


Tue chief feature of this month's early part is the 
rapid unfolding of leaf and blossom. There is some- 
thing of this to be observed on all sides, and for study 
of the foliage and blooms in their immature stages 
it is necessary to be mindful of the passing days. 
Pencil, or, better still, water-colour sketches, or photo- 
graphs of an opening bud in its various stages towards 
completeness, form an interesting series of Nature 
pictures. Tints of foliage should be noticed, many of 
these being exceedingly delicate, the green usually of & 
very palé shade, and often decidedly yellowish. It is 
sometimes contended that it is the first leaves of the 
trees that exhibit the most perfect formation and 
greatest beauty of outline and tracery. 

Remember that more birds are singing in May than 
during any other month. To supply a list of those 
birds that are at present in song would be a waste of 
space; the best plan is to listen for the song, carefully 
observe the singer through a pair of field-glasses, and 
then, by one means or another, enter upon the task of 
identification. A pocket-guide that gives coloured 


pictures of our birds is the finest companion one can 
have on a country ramble. 


The * Boy's Own" Field Club Competition. 


(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 


IN connection with this special feature of the '' B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than HALF a GUINEA, to be solected from the list given 


below, will be awarded for the best 


NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than HALF A GUINEA in value will be awarded for the best 
NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 
The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, as Sp and Essays must be the 


eender's own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligib 


e for a prize. Nature Notes must 


not exceed 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly written. 


of the “ B.O.P.” 


these pages. 


The B.O.F.C. Badge. 


Printed on blue silk, price 6d, post fres, 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 


Sultable 


As this competition is & regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 
will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs 
and Drawings will be published from time to time in 
The closing date for each competition is 
. the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com- 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo- 
graphs, etc., to " RAMBLER,” c/o The Editor, '* B.O.P.,” 
4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


LIST OF PRIZES FOR SELECTION, —Cameras, maguifying-glasses, 
collecting cases, fishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical albums and 
presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect- 
cases, butterfly nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi- 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
should be as follows: “ If successful, I should like to 
have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." . 


Made in metal for coat 


Price 1s. 


wear. 
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SOARRESPOMPENCE 


Rustic: "'''As'e took a dislike to yer, sonny ?” 


C. E. V. R. (Ceylon).—There is no difficulty in 
making the tuning-coil if you follow the 


instructions, but it requires carefu] work. 
You could get one sent out to you by writing . 
to Griffin & Co., Kemble Street, Kingsway, 
W.C.I. | 

H, F. Paling.—Most probably your name is a 
corruption of Pelling, which itself originated 
in the local name Pilling. There is a parish 
in Lancashire of this name. 

J. M. M.—1. You can buy materials for chemical 
experiments at Griffin’s, whose address is 
given above. .Mr. Herbert Strang is still 
alive and writing stories, 


Sparks.—The material used in mechanical lighters was fint, 


K. Gunn.— The quantity given, 1 lb., is a fraction of an ounce 
more than it is possible to wind on the coil. Winding is 
& trade in itself, and I do not suppose you will be able to 
get the full quantity on, for that requires experience. The 
more wire there is in: the secondary, the greater the effi- 
ciency of the coil up to a certain point. The wire is not 
much thicker than a heavy cotton, and 440 yards of cotton 
ere wound on a small reel. The quantities given for coils 
always scem immense until you have wound one, then you 
et used to it. 


Loy Reader (Chiswick).—1. Not a coin, but a coronation 


that is, silica ; but of late, though the name flint has been 
retained for trade purposes, it is, in most cases, really 
mischmetal, which is one of the cerium alloys; and it 
consists of cerium, lanthanum, praseodymium and neo- 
dymium prepared from the residual salts of these metals 
left over after the thorium and sufficient cerium and 
didymium for gas mantles have been extracted from 
monazitę sand. It is an excellent reducing agent for pre- 
paring other elements from their oxides, owing to the large 
amount of heat evolved when it is burnt in air. P. H. 
ARNOLD is thanked for his letter. | 


medal of George the Third and Queen Charlotte, and G. H. Ashenden.—Cover slips are generaHy sold in boxes of 


worth a penny or so. 2. A Hanover medal used as a card 
counter and worthless. The: ‘‘ TÓ- Hanover " is an allusion 
to the Duke of Cumberland having to be content with the 
Hanoverian throne instead of that of Great Britain, when 


assorted sizes, and can be obtained at any place where 
microscopes are sold. We have not seen any of tho 
millimetre glass sold in sheets six inches square, but you 
might hear of it by writing to Griffin’s (see above). 


his claim was rejected on the death of William the Fourth. R. I. Howard.—A purser’s work is clerk’s work afloat, and 


3. Another card counter of no value. 
** Brownie."— The surname Brown may bo derived (1) frcm 


you begin as a purser’s clerk, who is appointed by the 
shipping company. 


the old personal name Brun, which figures in Domesdsy L. H.—For good French primers, you should get Mark Ceppi's 


Book; or (2) it may have come from the nickname “tlo 
brown," as we similarly have Long, Short, Whitehead, 
and so on. 

8. G. Palmer.—Apprentices are midshipmen under another 
name and do the same work. You must get an intro- 
duction to one of the shipping companies, or write direct 
to the manager. For addresses, see the advertiseinenta 
in the newspapers. 


“ Direct Course" (Beginner's, Junior's, Intermediate, 
Senior's, etc.), published by Hachette & Co., 18, King 
William Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


Ety.—In the names Wroxall and Ventnor we have two Celtic 


?9 


roots: wrox preserves the root “‘ ros," meaning a headland 
or rock; venta (Latin) is from the Celtic ‘“ gwenta,” a 
plain. Ventnor, as derived from "''vent" (wind) and 
* nord" (north) is too fanciful. 


N. Porter.—The latest book on Rughy Football is the new J. V. Booth.—The “Collection of Articles, etc., of the Church 


Badminton volume, published by Longmans, Paternoster 
Row, E.C., which you can see at any good bookseller's ; 
or try Gamage's, where you can see a selection of such 
works. 

I. 0. M.— For particulars of how to join a regiment, write to the 
Adjutant at the. regimental headquarters. 

E. M.—1. George the Third cartwheel twopence, worth nine- 
pence. 2. George the Third cartwheel penny, worth sixpenco. 
3 and 4. Roman coins, worth sixpence. 5. Bristol farthing, 
worth sixpence. 6. Hamburg schilling, worth sixpence. 
7. French republic, 1797, are sous, worth twopence. 8. 
German pfennig, 1819, worth twopence. 9. See answer 
to *“ Loyal Reader," tho same medal, of little value as a 
small curiosity. 

D. G. Smith. —1. Marine glue is a combination of shellac and 
rubber in proportions that vary according to the purposes 
for which it is to be used. The degree of softness is regu- 
lated by the proportion of naphtha used for dissolving the 
rubber and shellac. We recently gave instructions for 
its preparation in this column, which you have doubtless 
read by now. Another recipe is: Take twenty grains of 
rubber, two fluid ounces of chloroform (in which you 
dissolve the rubber), and to the solution add four drachms 
of powdered mastic, letting it macerate for a week; and 
keep it cool and well corked. 2. Cartridge-paper is con- 
tinuous, and is sold by the yard ; it can be obtained at any 
artists’ colourman’s, or where drawing-papers are sold. 
3. We cannot trace the book, but '' Sailing Ships and their 
Story," by E. Keble Chatterton, published by Sidgwick 
& Jackson at six shillings net, would probably suit you. 


of England " is by Anthony Sparrow, born in 1612; died 
in 1685; Bishop of Exeter, 1667; Bishop of Norwich, 
1676; and his monument is in Norwich Cathedral. Tho 
book is a companion volume to his '' Rationale upon the 
Book of Common Prayer." It was published in 1001, 
and there were subsequent editions in 1671, 1675 and 1684. 
Your copy being of the last edition is not of much value, but 
being well bound and in good condition may be worth ten 
shillings. 


G. H. Ruscoe.— Your name is another form of Roscoe, which 


is probably a corruption of the Cornish Roscrowe, according 
to one authority. Dr. Bardsley, a learned writer on sur- 
names and their origin, begs to differ, and says that he feels 
sure this is a Lancastrian name though he cannot find the 
locality. The name is to be met with in north-country 
parish registers. Allcot is most likely another form of 
Allcock, which is derived from the name Allen through 
the pet form Allicock. Allen easily took the nick-name 
Ally. The suffix " cock " was in olden time very popular 
as a nickname; “the natural pertness of boys, so like the 
habits of the strutting barn-door fowl, caused ‘cock’ 
to be used as a familiar appellation." You will call to 
mind a number of surnames—Simcock, Willcock, Hancock 
and the like—with similar origins. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 BOUVERIE 


STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, and envelopes should be marked ** Correspondence," 
As space is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to reacers 
will be answered, Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the ** B.O.P” 
going to press somewhat in advance of publication, replies must necessarily 
be held over some time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early 
as possible. 
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THE two 
of whom considered herself the principal “ star,” were attending 
the first rehearsal of a new aud thrilling drama. 

The producer distributed the “‘ parts." 

" My dear," said the tall, beautiful, fair-haired heroine, 
‘in the first scene I have to walk off the stage at the rear, while 
you remain facing the audience. What is your cue to go on 
with your lines ?’ A 

The dark-haired villainess smiled sweetly. “ Why, dear," 
she replied, without hesitation, ''the look of satisfaction on 
the faces of the audience." 


* * + » 


TOO EXCITING. 


Tuis story comes from an American papet, “out West." 

** ['ve been in camp," said one of a group in the local grocer's 
who were exchanging stories of adventure, " and only came 
down yesterday. One morning last week I struck the trail 
of a bear and followed it till half-past four that afternoon befare 
giving it up." 

“What made you quit after putting in a whole day's work ? ”’ 
asked one of his listeners. 

“ Well, to tell the truth," replied the first 
speaker, shifting his weight ponderously from 
one leg to the other, “it seemed to me the trail 
was getting altogether too fresh.” 


* * * * 


BIG FISH. 


Tre late Justice Brewer, of America, was 
with a party of New York friends on a fishing 
trip in the Adirondacks, and around the camp 
fire one evening the talk naturally ran on big 
fish. 

When it came to his turn the jurist began, 
uncertain as to how he was going to come out : 
'" We were fishing one time on the Grand Banks 
for—er—fer—” - 

“ Whales,” somebody suggested. 

" No," said the judge, “ we were baiting 
with whales." 


* * e- * 


“SO RELIEVED!” 


A PATIENT, escaped from an insane asylum, 
was at last discovered in earnest conversation 
with a coloured guard at a military encampment. 
By means of signs behind the maniac’s back, 
the attendants were at last able to capture him. 
Then one of them happened to glance toward 
the guard and demanded in astonishment : 

" Why, man, what's the matter with you ? 
You're trembling and the sweat is pouring off 
your face." 

" Yassir,” gulped the negro.  '' Boss, after 
dat feller been talkin' to me five minutes I 
knowed one of us was crazy, and now I've found 
out it's him.  I'se so relieved—so relieved ! ” 


IN LIGHTER MOOD 


'star" ladies in an amateur performance, each. 


Ancient Egyptian cricketer going 
in to bat for the Memphis eleven. 


Ab : LL 


FAVOURITE NEPHEW: 
Weapon, uncle." 


“ That's a very curious 


COLONEL BLAZEAWAY (famous as a big-game 
hunter): “It’s a little invention of my own, 
my boy. I call it my ‘camera rifle,’ and it 
has enabled me to keep an accurate record of all 
the animals I ever missed! ” 


NEAR-SIGHTED. 

A NEAR-SIGHTED man lost his hat in a strong wind. He gave 
chase, but every time he thought he was ¢atching up with 
it it was whisked away from under hishand. A woman screamed 
from a near-by farmhouse : 

“ What are you doing there ?”’ 

He mildly replied that he was trying to retrieve his hat. 

'" Your hat ?" exclaimed the woman. ‘‘ There it is over 
there under that stone wall; that's our little black hen you've 


been chasing." 
* * * * 


IN RETURN. 
THE annual match between the busmen and the police cf 
Bumbleton was always an exciting event, and last year’s game 


was no exception. The excitement began when the pride of 
the police team was run out. Smiting an easy ball, the stout 


.polieeman ran as he had seldom run before, and was well past 


the stumps when the bails were knocked off by a good return 
from the field.  - | 

Nobody appealed ; but “ Out you go ! " came from the umpire. 

"Out!" protested the perspiring man, “ Why, I was a 
couple of yards past the stumps ! ” 

“ I says you're out ! " repeated the umpire. 

'" But, look here, I——" 

" None of that, now! 
saying to me yesterday : 
the Law’? You was the law then, and you 
runs me in. I am the law now, and I runs 
you out. Hop it!” 

* * * * 


A REMINDER. 


A NEGRO parson held forth as follows :— 

^ Brudders and sistahs, I want to warn yo’ 
agninst de heinous crime ob stealin' chickens, an' 
fuddermo’ I wants to warn yo’ against de heinous 
crime ob stealin’ watamelons.”’ 

At this point an old negro rose up, snapped 
his fingers, and sat down again. 

“ Wharfo,' brudder, does yo’ rise up and snap 
yo’ fingers wen I speaks ob watamelon stealin'? " 

“ You jes’ reminds me, parson, whar I lef 
ma knife," was the reply. 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each 
month for the best short Funny Story sent in by a 
reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be 
original, but where they are selected, the source must be 
stated. Stories for this page, which must be submitted 
on or before the 22nd of each month, may be sent on 
postcards, if desired; and in all cases the name and 
address of the sender must be clearly written. The 
PLE declsion, as in all competitions, must be regarded 
as final. 

Address The Editor, '* Boy's Own Paper,” 4, Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4, and mark envelope or postcard 
“Funny Story Competitlon.'' 

The winner of this month's competition is 
Tom ALLIsoN, 76 Pitt Street, Leith, Scotland, 


for the storyette entitled ** The Cue.” 


Do you remember 
' Don't argue with 
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Under the Serpent's F ang. B 


A Tale of Adventure in New Guinéa in the Last Century. 
By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. | 


Author of " When Nicholson Kept the Border,” “‘ The Stolen Grand. Lama," etc. 
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CHAPTER IV 


(continued). 


RED LOPEZ FALLS IN WITH SOME OLD COMRADES. 


HEN it is remembered that over 
onehundred thousandslaves were 
transported in one vear and that 
sums varying from 200 to 400 
dollars were received for each, 
some idea of the importance of 
the trade will be realised. Many 
wealthy merchants had their 
ships in it, and in addition 
privateersmen and pirates of all 
nations made the African coasts 
their hunting ground. In fifteen 
years, from 1792 to 1807, official 
documents showed that over 34 millions of Aíricans had 
been torn from their country and carried into slavery 
overseas. In one year England employed over 130 ships, 
and from the days of Hawkins, who commanded an 
expedition in 1562, millions of unhappy Africans had been 
carried into slavery by British merchants. 
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In April, 1791, a debate for the abolition of the trade took 
placo in Parliament, and in 1798 the motion of Wilberforce 
was lost by a majority of 5 votes. Thomas Clarkson, 
William Wilberforce and others persevered in their cam- 
paign; the question was brought forward again when 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox were ministers, and the trade 
was ended by Parliament on the 25th of March, 1807. In 
March, 1815, Napoleon abolished the French slave trade, 
and Spain denounced the trade as piracy in November, 
1865. In August, 1834, slavery terminated in the British 
possessions, and compensation amounting to over twenty 
million pounds was paid by the Government. In December, 
1862, President Lincoln officially announced the total 
abolition of slavery in the United States of America, and 
the emancipation took effect on New Year's Day, 1863. 

For over three centuries nations which called themselves 
Christian had enriched themselves by a trade which was 
stained with the tears and blood of African peoples, and 
they did it without seeming to realise the wickedness of 
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the traffic. Their conscience was blind, and it has been 
noted as a curious fact that physical blindness became a 
marked characteristic in the families of some of the most 
prominent slave merchants of a great English sea-port. 


Like the leprosy of Gehazi the curse clung to following : 


generations. 

‘The “ Bellona" was ordered to the Guinea Coast to 
snatch up rich prizes from France and Spain rather than 
to protect the slave or harry the trade in human commerce. 
It was only in later years that Britain, with awakened and 
enlightened conscience, blockaded the African coast in 
order to stamp out the trade. 

Taking advantage of the favouring Westerly winds, 
which blow from May to December—that 1s, during what 
is known as the rainy season—-the ** Bellona " arrived off 
the African coast and began her patrol between Sierra 
Leone and Liberia, keeping a watchful eye for any ships 
whieh might be passing to or from Sherboro River, the 
Boom Kittam River, and the Gallinas Factories in the 
Manna country. The currents off the coast run north 
north-east in the dry season and west during the rainy. 
Innumerable openings and erceks offered abundant hiding- 
places for slavers and pirates, and behind all lay the vast 
hinterland of unknown Africa with its millions of warring 
tribes and peoples. 

One morning when the “ Bellona" was sailing north 
under easy sail & schooner was observed lying some ten 
miles off the land. She was moving slowly, evidently 
waiting for orders. Her masts were set at a rakish angle, 
and from the breadth of her spars it was evident that she 
could set out a wide spread of canvas when in full sail. 
Her hull was long and low, with fine lines like a well-built 
yacht, and from the beauty and symmetry of the whole 
was clearly of French build. She was painted black with 
a thin white stripe. Amidships there were several huve 
metal coppers which stood high above the bulwarks. 
From her bowsprit there was a blue flag with red and white 
crosses, and from her stern a red flag with a red cross on a 
white square, the Union Jack and flag of England. 

A close scrutiny through powerful glasses showed a 
dozen picturesquely clad sailors lounging about the decks. 
A huge Spaniard with a red handkerchief tied round his 
head sprawled on a coil of rope on her quarterdeck or poop. 
Some tarpaulins thrown over something at the bow and 
stern showed that she was armed with at least two powerful 
guns. Heavy clouds were massed behind her and the land 
lay as though a thick pall had-fallen upon it. Occasionally 
bright flashes of lightning ran along the clouds and the 
distant mutter of thunder was heard, The sea was smooth 
and oily, the current setting inshore. There was an almost 
breathless stillness creeping into the air, and the wind was 
dying away. 

“What do you make of her, Mr. Talbot ?” said the 
captain of the `“ Bellona ” after a long pause. 

'" A slaver,” said the first lieutenant without a moment's 
hesitation. 

" Aud a pirate occasionally," returned the captain. 
" She has it written all over her from truck to keelson. 
Her flags are probably a blind, run up because she knows 
what we are. They are watching us closely. That fellow 
sprawling on the ropes has got us at the end of a big tele- 
scope. If we had a wind Ld run up alongside and get her 
under our guns before asking any questions. Her flags 
iro English right enough, and the bulk of her crew are 
English too. She may be all right, probably a trader from 
Bristol running palm oil, camwood and ivory; but she 
looks suspicious. Try to get within a quarter ‘of a mile of 
her, and when we have he well within range of our guns 
we'll send a boat to inspect her papers." 

" We can manage it, sir, if the wind holds for a bit, 
and if she is not all right we can blow her out of the water 
in two minutes." 

By skilful seamanship the “ Bellona " was worked slowly 
towards the schooner until the two vessels were within 
hailing distance. The first lieutenant. leaped upon the 
bulwarks, and the boatswain, whose voice by long training 


wind with it. 
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was as powerful for NE as a megaphone, shout«l-. 
his inquiries. . 


* Ahoy, there, this is his Majesty's gun brig ‘ Bellona 


Who are you ?” 


The big Spaniard rose lazily from among the ropes ər:. 


 yawned as though he had just been aroused from a siste. 


He waved his hand and an English voice replied : 

“The schooner ‘Rattlesnake, out from  Liverps- 
owner Jenkins, master Smith, bound for Little Car» 
Mount, waiting cargo of oil, ground nuts, carnwood an. 


ivory. Can you spare us some water ? 

There was no hesitation in the replies, and the big Spaniar- 
lay back on the ropes again and lit a cheroot. 

“ Which is Smith ?” yelled the boatswain. “T- 


master, I mean," 

“Down below, with a touch of fever. Lopez, astar 
there "—the other pointed to the sprawling Spaniani— 
" js mate; he can’t jabber English well. Do you wa 
anything more, sir ? ” 

" Tl] have to see your papers. 
send a boat across." 

“ Run out some guns, Talbot,’ 
boatswain jumped down to the deck. 
see some of our teeth." 

Some portholes were run up, and four black muzzl-« 
protruded from the side of the * Bellona." The wind wa 
now blowing off shore, and the blackness on the land had 
increased. 

“ Hurry up, men," dioutei the first lieutenant. as the 
shrill pipe of the boatswain summoned the boat's cren 
* Get the business over quickly. Where is Mr. Mavtield : 
You will take command," he added, as Billy juni 
forward and touched his hat. ** Examine the ship's papers 
and get back as soon as possible. The thunderstorm will 
break over us in a few minutes and it may bring a heavy 
You can take that ship's boy with you. 
He can handle a boat-hook and is quick-witted.” He 
indicated Jack Lancaster, who was standing near. “He 
deserves a little trip for the way in which he tackled the 
French captain the other day.” 

Jack stood ready to leap into the boat the moment it 
was lowered. He was anxious to engage in anything which 
promised a change from the monotonous routine of duty. 
and glad to go any where with his only friend, Billy Mav- 
field. He was among the first to, get into the boat, ar 
sat with a short boat-hook in his hands. 

From the time the schooner had appeared in siht 
sallus had showed considerable excitement, which wa 
Increased when the vessels were within speaking distare. 
He was a first-rate seaman when he chose to do his work with 
a will, and had set himself to win the confidence of tl? 
boatswain and other petty officers. Nothing could eife 
his innate brutality, but. at the worst, he was only a rough 
man in a rough age. His eagerness to get into the boat 
was almost feverish. 

“Jib, you swine," he muttered in a fierce undertone t^ 
his comrade, '*this 'ere is the chance of our lives. Biz 
Red Lopez is on that craft, and where he is Tanto cant 
be fur off. It's like blood brothers they are ; sink or swim. 
stick together, fair weather or foul, nothing can part ‘em 
except drink and money.’ 

Just then the sailor on the. schooner shouted out the 
information that the master “ was down below with a 
touch of fever," and Gallus heard it with a grin of satis- 
faction. 

“Thats Tanto, for all the world, lying low until he can 
make a spring. Where's Bill ?” 

‘Standing behind you, as you'd see if you had eyes in 
your back. With Kroo. What do you want with him E 

“Whisper ' Tanto’ in his ear, you stupid hog, an’ sce 
what he'll do." 

Jib's idea of whispering in Bill's ear was to lumber 
towards him, take a firm grip of his shoulder and breathe 
into his face like a grampus which had just been visitinz 
a rum store. Bill’s reply was to lift his knee suddenly 
and jam it into the stomach of the inquiring Jib. 


Get them ready. I. 


' said the captain as ti- 
" He may as weil 
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" Spluttering in my face like a drowning kitten! What 
ails you, you splay-footed, wooden-face son of a dd 


was his indignant outburst ; and he glared at Flying Jib 
as though he meant to fling himself upon him. 

“TH brain you when I get you quietly down below," 
growled Jib. “ Watch Gallus—Tanto’s on board the 
hooker yonder, and that yellow-faced Portugee is Big 
Red Lopez, his mate.' 

" Tanto ! Tanto! on board that 'ere hooker ? " 

Bill's face expressed his profound astonishment, although 
he had no idea of what was likely to come out of the fact. 
His mind worked slowly. 

" Aye, Tanto, my buck," chuckled Jib. “So keep 
your eye on Gallus and if he gives you a tip, take it, you 
lubber, and chaw on it till he tells you to let go.” 

At that moment Gallus made a smart movement towards 
the boat, and Flying Jib realised that the first part of the 
business was to go with it and somehow reach the deck 
of the schooner. Instantly an amazing smartness came 
over the four men. Asa matter of fact, they were entitled 
to form part of the boat's crew, and, as active and alert 
as cats after a mouse, they were among the first to step in 
and grab the heavy oars. Billy Mayfield took his place 
in the stern sheets, and with a powerful swing of the oars 
the boat put off. Jack Lancaster gazed at the backs of 
the four companions with a feeling of apprehension, for 
.he looked forward to an anxious time when left alone in 
the boat with the sailors. 

Meanwhile, Red Lopez had been watching the EEN 
with close interest. He felt the freshening breeze from off 
the land, and noted that the vivid blaekness of the clouds 
portended a tornado. It was the usual accompaniment of 
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severe thunderstorms at that season of the year, and k- 
knew well that in less than a quarter of an hour the se 
would be churned into fury and that a heavy gale would be 
raging. Hasty words told his men what they were expecte: 
to do. A few men stationed themselves in right positior:- 
for handling the sheets required to manipulate the saii-. 
which already had a couple of reefs in them, and the oniy 
sail being used was handled so as to bring the bow of the 
schooner towards the quarter whence the tornado would 
break. 

The manceuvre was noticed on the “ Bellona," where tle 

first lieutenant was also preparing for what he saw wouii 
shortly happen. Red Lopez was hanging over the bulwarks. 
with an ingratiating smile on his evil face, as Billy Mayfiel 
steered the boat alongside the schooner. The Spaniari 
started as he caught sight of the eager countenance ot 
iallus. A wink of understanding passed like lightninz 
between the two. The men of the schooner gave a 
little cheer as Billy Mayfield reached their deck. He 
touched his hat to Lopez and nodded to those around. 

" Ship's papers," he said curtly. 

“ In the cabin, sir," replied Lopez. 
got out of his bunk and is waiting with them. 
please." 

‘Stay a moment," said Billy, 
bulwarks and spoke to the sailors in the boat. `‘ Let tw» 
men come up, and keep guard while I'm below. If any- 
thing happens, signal to the ‘ Bellona’ by firing a pistol. 
They will understand. You can see the guns," he added, 
with & smile, turning to Red Lopez. 

. * I see dem," returned the Spaniard, and led the way 
towards the captain's cabin. 


“The skipper has 
This wav, 


as he walked to the 
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ON BOARD THE 


was Gallus and Dingo Bill who 
had jumped up to take their 
stand as guards on the deck 
of the schooner. They had 
volunteered before the cox- 
swain had time to speak. 
They knew what they were 
about. Billy Mayfield was 
shown into an empty cabin, 
and Lopez said the captain 
must have gone back to his 
bunk. He would rouse him 
out, he said. As he turned 
about, the schooner shivered 
and reeled as if the whole broadside of the “ Bellona ” 
had hit her. Wild yells broke out on deck, and there 
was a hurried rush of men and stamping of feet. The 
tornado, like a mighty thunderbolt from heaven, had 
struck both vessels, and tempestuous waves were hurled 
upon their decks. 

The " Bellona " caught it broadside on, and it became 
a matter of vital necessity to secure the guns which had 
been run out, and close every port. As it was, a huge 
body of water was hurled into the gun-deck. In spite of 
the perfect discipline which prevailed it was some timo 
before a fair state of security could be gained. The 
schooner, whose men had been prepared for the gale, 
acted with wonderful promptitude. The boat was partly 
sheltered from the first onset of the gale by .the hull of 
the vessel, but when the big waves came sweeping down it 
was impossible to hold on. The boat-hook was torn out 
of Jack Lancaster’s hand and the rope was being strained 
to its utmost. 

“Jump on board," Gallus sereamed to Moses and Kroo ; 
and as they obeyed he ran forward and with a few slashes 
with his knife severed the rope which held the boat to the 
schooner. As the boat was swept away Jack Lancaster 


“ RATTLESNAKE.” 


was hurled sideways and fell between it and the vessel. 
He came up as the bow of the schooner swung round. A 
rope, trailing from the bowsprit, offered a chance of life. 
and he grabbed it and held on. By good fortune it was 
securely fastened and bore his weight. 

Dazed and half suffocated by the flying spray he clung 
to it and tried to pass it around his body under the armpits. 
More than once he felt that all was over; the rope was 
barely sufficient to meet around him and, try as he would. 
he could not make it fast. The water seemed full of hands 
which strove to tear him away, and the roar and fury of 
wind and sea were bewildering. He conceived the idea 
that if he could draw himself a few feet higher he might 
knot the rope and so make his position more secure. He 
was young and in good condition, and past training in 
school now stood him in happy stead. With a supreme 
effort he drew himself out of the water and began to climb 
up the rope. 

He slipped back many times and his muscles ached with 
the exertion, but it was a matter of life and death ; despair 
would inevitably mean the end, and no one could realise 
this more potently than Jack Lancaster did. Hours 
scemed to have passed before he finally drew himself up 
into the chains of the bowsprit, and thence passage 
to the deck was comparatively easy. It was with profound 
thankfulness that he climbed over the bulwarks and found 
refuge under a heap of old sails and raffle. He hid under 
them because he knew that Gallus and his associates were 
on board the vesscl. 

The “ Bellona" was now several miles away from the 
schooner and there were no signs of the boat. As the 
tornado blew itself out Jack knew that the gun-brig would 
endeavour to overhaul the schooner again, and Lopez also 
knew perfectly well that the greater distance between them 
would mean the greater safety for himself and all aboard. 
His business was not such as would pass the keen eyes of 
naval officers; he had no ship's papers, and had stuff on 
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board which would stamp him for what he was with un- 
doubted certainty. He had visions of the yard-arm or 
Execution Dock on the banks of the Thames, & place he 
had never seen but had heard much of, and one from which 
no pirate ever returned. 

A long experience of tropical waters, and a practical 
seamanship acquired by many years' training enabled him 
to increase greatly the distance between the schooner and 
the ' Bellona," whose progress was also hindered by the 
necessity of a careful search for the missing boat. When 
night fell the schooner was running along the low-lying 
coast, making for the well-concealed entrance of a deep 
river, fifteen miles from whose mouth the barracoon 
‘belonging to Red Lopez and his associates was situated. 

The Spaniard could not conceal his exultation when he 
realised that the schooner was out of the immediate reach 
of the “‘ Bellona." For some 
hours he had been having a 
very anxious time. Leaving 
a trusty man at the helm 
Lopez strode into the cabin 
where Billy Mayfield had been 
locked in. Lighting a cheroot 
and filling a glass with rum 
he stared silently at the lad. 


“ Now, Mr. Mate," said 
Billy, “ where is the ' Bel. 
lona ^ ? " 


*"* At the bottom of the sea, 
I hope,” replied the Spaniard 
hlandly. 

'* A nice wish for the mate 
of an English ship. Where 
is the boat ? ” 

“ Along with her." 

" You haven't produced 
your ship's papers vet. I 
shall be glad to see them. sir." 

* I expect you will be glad 
to see them, but—there are 
none." 

" But you said the master 
had them." 

‘There is no master but 
me. I am the master here. so 
keep a civil tongue in your 
head." 

A shuffling of feet in the 
passage was heard and the 
cabin door was flung open and 
four naval seamen strode in. 
Billy started to his feet with 
acry of delight. He recog- 
nixed them as four men of 
the “ Bellona," but forgot in 
the excitement of the moment 
what Jack Lancaster had told 
him about them. Drawing 
his dirk, and pointing a 
finger at Lopez, he shouted. 
"Atit, ‘Bellonas!’ Arrest 
that man!” 

allus, who was the first 
to enter. knocked the dirk 
out of his hand and thrust 
him backwards on to a bench. 

"Sit down, ve cub," he 
said, with an oath. ‘“‘ There's 
going to be no arresting here. 
You are not on the quarter- 
deck of a King’s ship now, and 
me and my mates are the 
ofticers of this ’ere little craft. 
For two pins I'd run ye up 
on deck and pitch you over. 
board. -Tie him up, Dingo. 
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Give us your hand, Lopez, my bully ; you are a sight for 
sore eyes. . You remember Kroo and old Flying J ib, my 


mates and yours in the South Seas? Blow me, this is & 
great time! Where's Tanto ? " 


*" On shore," replied Lopez. “Tip us a flipper, Kroo. 


How do, Jib; where have you been all this long 
time ? ' 

“That'll keep," interrupted. Gallus, with a wink at his 
comrades. He was in doubt about telling the Spaniard 


anything concerning the quest which had led them to 
London. Lopez was covetous and an arrant thief, as 
Gallus had had good reason to know. 


** I demand to be put into my boat,’ said Billy Mayfield. 
breaking a somewhat lengthy silence, ‘‘ and to be taken to 
the ' Bellona.’ ”’ 


“ Drawing bis dirk, and pointing a finger at Lopez, he shouted i | Arrest that man i'" 
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He was answered by a peal of rough laughter from the 
men and Bill broke out into a song—- 


* As I was a-rolling down Paradis2 Street, 
Timmy hey ho, roll à man down; 
A lovely young dams?l I happened to meet— 
Hey ho, roll à man down." 


“<I demand to be put into my boat,’ sez he. Shiver 
my timbers, if this ain't the best I've ever heard tell on. 
Why, ye young whelp, your boat was swep' away in the 
gale and all your heroes are safe in Davy Jones' locker by 
this time. And what's more, your saucy little ‘ Bellona’ 
is about half-way to the Brazils now, blowed away likewise. 
If we has time we'll light a lantern and look for her, so 
that you may be stowed safely away in your dirty little 
cuddy 

He snapped his fingers in the face of the midshipman and 
poured out a glass of rum for himself. 

“ And what about my friend, Jack Lancaster ? ’’ queried 
Billy. “ Was he blown away with the boat * ” 

“ Drowned,” laughed Gallus, with a hideous leer. “I 
seed him pitch forward into the sea when the gale struck 
us —’’ . 

“Its well for you to laugh, Gallus," said Jib with a 
solemn face, ‘ but that whelp took a secret with him to 
the sharks, & secret that belongs to you and me and the 
rest of us, and you can’t drag a secret out of the jaws of 
a shark, leastwise not as I knows on. It ain't anything 
to grin about, Gallus, and you ought to ha’ knowed it." 

** [f a chap’s alive," growled Lopez with a searching look 
into the faces of the men, “ there's ways of getting a secret 
out of him, but if he's dead and drownded, why, where 
are you? Perhaps he told this secret to his friend here. 
How much do ye know, you whelp ? ' 

He glared fiercely at Billy and thrust out a huge hand 
and shook the lad furiously. Gallus and his comrades 
stood around with expectant looks.. 

“ Never mind what he told me," said Billy, “ what I 
know I know, and you will never force me to say anything. 
Now, mark me, Lopez, when: I escape and get away from 
this ship I'll set honest English tars on your track v 

" Escape, you lubber, escape," laughed the Spaniard. 
* You'll never escape from this schooner until you are dead. 
Escape, is it? When you can drag the fangs from the 
snake, ye little scum, you can talk about escaping. You 


are here, and here you'll stay until we send you off on a. 


longer journey than you'll care for." 

“ Shiver my timbers, Lopez," gasped Gallus, who seemed 
to discover some strange meaning in the words just spoken. 
“ You've got the gift of the gab. What was that ye said 
about the fangs of the snake ? "' | 

“ What did I say, Gallus ? ” 

“Summat about dragging summat from the fangs of the 
snake, ye little seum, or words to that effect." 

"Did I? Ah, that's something about the ship you are 
on, Gallus; this is the snake, the ‘ Rattlesnake.’ "Take a 
squint at our figure-head if you are not satisfied.” 

Lopez gave a peculiar chuckling laugh, while Gallus 
eyed the Spaniard curiously for a few minutes as though 
turning a problem over in his mind which was difficult 
of solution. 


“ You are a bit of a scholard, Lopez, ready with your - 


fist whew. a quill is stuck into it and a pot of ink handy 
near by. Quite a scholard. When did you see Captain 
Lenk last ? " 

This question he popped out suddenly, and his comrades 
stared at his eager face. 

“When did I see Captain Lank last ? 
the Thunder River and the South Seas. Well, it was a 
matter of three, four or five years ago. May be more, 
may be less; I never was much of a hand at remembering 
dates and years. Somewhere down in the China Seas, on 
a big sampan. Yellowboy Katto was with hini—we was 
confidential like with each other——-” 

“ Had he got anything with him ? ”? 

“Aye, he'd got his shirt, and his breeches, and sea 


Old Lank of 


. had taken from Jack Lancaster. 
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What are you driving at 
Spit it out. Werat 


boots, and a knife or two. 
Gallus, you longshore son of a gun ? 
is it ye want to know ? 
out of me. So take it out of that.” 

And without another word the big Spaniard lounce. 
out of the cabin and they heard him swearing at the helms- 
man who was conning the “ Rattlesnake " up the river. 

Late that night Gallus and his companions were engage: 
in an excited discussion in a quiet and secluded part oi the 
lower deck. Bending over a sheet of paper, and with the 
aid of a lantern, Gallus was reading aloud from a scrap «« 
paper he held in his hand. It was the sheet which the: 
Their attention was fixe! 
upon the words written across the original—** Dray tle 
fangs from the snake, ye scum." 

“ There,” said Gallus triumphantly. '' There's tle 
vcry identical words used by Red Lopez. As plain as th- 
nose on your face. Writ by someone after we'd sent the 
round robin. We thought it was by old Captain Lank. 
but it wern't. ‘Met him in the China Seas,’ sez Lopez. 
with Yellowboy Katto on a big sampan, and we was cun- 
fidential like. That was why he got away from ws, 
helped off by Red Lopez, the swine. Confidential like, 
aye, share and share alike, the Spaniard and Captain Lank. 
Going behind Tanto and the rest of us, that’s Lopez ail 
over, the yellow lubber. I’ve often wondered how oli 
Lank got away so quietly. Them words written over tlie 
paper was meant for us, bet your life on it.” 

** Perhaps aye, perhaps no," said Dingo Bill thoughtfully. 
“ Supposin' Lopez got half of the pearls and helped old 
Lank to get away, what was the use of writing about 
fangs of snakes ? Seems to me there's no sense in it." 

' Seems to you, because you've got no sense in that bi: 
nob of yours, What would Lank think when he got tir 
letter out of the cache where we put'it for him to piek up 
if he ever came to Martins Cove? We know that he 
did come, for he got the letter and took it home with lum. 
and now we've got it. What would he think when he 
read what we writ and when he saw our names an' mark-. 
calling him a traitor an’ a thief an’ a runaway, an” savin’ 
that we know’d all about it, and would foller him until 
we run him down ? Answer me that, Dingo.” 
said Jib, 


“You can’t make nowt out o' that, Bull,” 
shaking his head. 
* Old Lank had a mortal fear of Tanto," continued 


Gallus, warming to his subject, 'an' he know'd we'd do 
what we said. Well, finding hisself in a bit of a hole, he 
runs against Red Lopez and agrees to share if the Spaniard 
would keep Tanto in the dark, and help the skipper to 
get away from the China Seas. He would point out the 
danger if ever we got to know about it, but Red Lopez 
would laugh in his oily Spanish way, and say blowed ii 
he cared. Tanto would be out of the road when old Lank 
and Lopez met, and when he got back the pearls would be 
stowed away safely on the schooner, right under Tantos 
very nose. Old Lank would want a kind of a what- 
do-ye-call it——” 

SAC! you owe me, 

" No, a ‘high owe you,’ a re-seat." This was how 
Gallus pronounced the word ^" receipt." “No Lopez 
writ the words over the letter, ‘Drag the fangs from the 
snake, you scum.’ The words must have stuck in his 
wooden head or he liked the sound of them, and then 
all unthinking blabbed them out when he was talking to 
that whelp in the cabin, not knowing that we'd got the 
letter and the ver y words he writ, the treacherous yellow 
skunk. His game is blowed on, and that white-faced cub 
who was pitched off the boat only know'd about half oi 
the pearls. We can't get the secret out of him, but, by 
gum, we can out of Lopez, and we'll get it if I have to cut 
it out with a knife.” 

“Shiver my timbers, Galius,” said Bill slapping his 
knee. “J allus said you had a scholard's head. You are 
a reg'lar old sea-lawyer. All trim and sound from track 
to keelson, sea-shape and Bristol fashion. Tip us a flipper, 
my lad; Pm proud to know ye." 


' suggested Jib. 


Whatever it is you'll get no moe 
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“Tve got a nut an’ I use it, although it's been cracked 
many’sthe time. Ho! ho! d’ye see it, Bill —nut— cracked. 
I heard that joke in a bar in Liverpool when I first took 
to the sea, an’ I’ve never forgot it. Laughed many’s a 
time over it, I have. See it, Jib ? " 

“ I see it all right," said Jib, smoothing a straying lock 
of hair by wetting it and plastering it on his forehead. 


oll 


“ Got a nob which has been cracked many a time, but 
there aint much in it to make a laugh out of, not as I sees, 
although some chaps may be able to turn it over their 
tongues and squeeze something funny out of it. Somo 
chaps is gifted that way. Oh, I see it right enough, 
but laugh at it I can't and won't; t'aint in human 
natur." 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TANTO COMES ABOARD. 


fourteen miles up a deep river. On each side 

there was dense forest, bamboo palms, huge 

camwoods, ‘kola trees with long pods hanging in 
the foliage, majestic oil palms with massive palm cones 
containing- hundreds of nuts, palmetto trees thirty or 
forty feet high, covered about the stems with vast masses 
of beautiful maidenhair fern, groves of banana, mango. 
cocoanut, guava, rough skin plums, alligator pear, cassada 
and cotton trees, great rubber vines like cables running 
everywhere, and a marvellous collection of flowering 
shrubs. 


T: “ Rattlesnake " was securely anchored about 


a " 


` f 
b 4 
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** A light silk awning, spread on supporting bamboos, sheltered the man who lolled ca 


cushions in the stern.” (Ses page 5/3.) 
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For a few miles up there were dense me3ses of old man 
grove trees with thick foliage and interlacing roots. As 
the tide receded their roots showed a boggy area of decom- 
posing vegetable matter like a swamp of black, fcetid peat, 
a breeding.place for millions of mosquitoes and a hot-bed 
of malaria. . Butterflies abounded everywhere among the 
smaller trees beyond the mangrove area. Crocodiles and 
huge serpents made the river dangerous. The water was 
deep for many miles into the interior, and large ships could 
find shelter and safe anchorage entirely hidden from obser- 
vation either from land or sea. 

Occasional traders were not allowed up the river, for 
old hands like Tanto and 
Red Lopez had made it 
their own peculiar reserve, 
and had built & huge 
barracoon where business 
was transacted and slaves 
were kept until they could 
be shipped. A constant 
supply of unfortunate cap- 
tives, men, women and 
children, was maintained 
by Arab slave-traders and 
African marauders. Akoos, 
with marks from the 
shoulders to the waist ; 
Yarribas with three lires 
across the chest and three 
gashes over the face ; 
Jessus, with parallel marks 
like a gridiron burnt in or 
cut into the breast; Men- 
dis, with fearsome paint 
devices ; Kroos, Mandin- 
goes, Arabs, Portuguese, 
Spaniards, half-breeds. and 
a collection of some of tke 
mostreckless of Europeans, 
took their share in the 
infamous work. The fac- 
tories and barracoons were 
infernos of drunkenness, 
vice gnd brutality, where 
murders and robberies 
were of constant occur- 
rence and thought nothing 
of; where honour was 
undreamed of, and where 
the vilest of the scum of 
the world's wildest and 
most abandoned adven- 
turers made a_ horrible 
cesspool of wickedness. 
And the whole was sct 
in the midst of naturc's 
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vast treasure house of 
.almost unexploited re- 
'sources. Few men could 


survive many years of 
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the wild life, and drink, disease and weapons made 
havoc among them. 

It was in such surroundings that Jack Lancaster, a 
fugitive hiding under a heap of old sails in the bows of a 
slave schooner, and Billy Mayfield a prisoner on the same 
vessel, found themselves on & beautiful morning when the 
African sun had dispelled the creeping mists of the tropic 
night, and the slavers were excited by the tidings that a 
convoy of over a thousand slaves was within a half-day's 
march of the barracoon. 

When Jack Lancaster had crept under the sails after 
his narrow escape from drowning, he had lain exhausted 
for several hours. Discipline was always lax upon an 
empty slave ship, otherwise his hiding.place would have 
been discovered. The excitement on the '' Rattlesnake," 
following upon tho escape from the ' Bellona," made the 


* Many times rough hands were thrust over the rim to tear a banana or two from 


the big bunches.” (See page 515.) 


sailors more careless than ever, and during the night -most 
of the time had been spent in drinking and gambling. 
After his clothes had dried Jack discovered that he was 
desperately hungry. Fortunately, he was also heavy with 
rleep. He was aroused a few hours before daybreak 
by hearing rough voices somewhere in his immediate 
vicinity, and a portion of one of the sails was dragged aside 
and then flung down again. He lay in breathless suspense, 
expecting that the pile of sails would be scattered by the 
men who had evidently received orders to clear the deck. 

Tho “ Rattlesnake " was then lying with head up-stream, 
facing the current and the vast unknown stretch of country 
which lay beyond. Before the slaves were embarked it 
would be necessary to warp her round so that she might 
be anchored bow towards the mouth of the river and to 
the sea. Lopez had ordered the men to clear the raffle 
away from the bows, and they had come up from their 
carouse to get a breath of fresh air, and, incidentally, 
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to look at, and curse, the job they were to undertake when 
the morning came. 

Their conversation made it elei to Jack that if he did 
not change his location his discovery would only be a matter 
of a few hours. Necessity gave him no choice. He had to 
decide what to do, and quickly. To slip over the side and 
swim to the forest-clad banks was the easiest, but he had 
a wholesome dread of alligators and what might be prowling 
under the surface of an African river. His stomach craved 
for a satisfying meal, but he realised that various long- 
toothed monsters might also be on the look-out for food. 
On second thoughts he decided that for the time being 
his safest plan was to remain on the ship, provided that he 
could obtain a satisfactory hiding-place. 

As his hunger increased his courage grew in even larger 
proportions and soon he became almost reckless. in his 
desire for food. When all was still 
around him he drew himself quietly 
from under the sails and peered 
about. The darkness was inten, 
for the schooner was partly in the 
shadow of the forest and there were 
no lamps on the deck. At one part 
the light from the cabin threw a 
gleam upwards, but it covered only 
a few yards and by contrast made 
the surrounding blackness deeper. 
Feeling his way cautiously, and 
treading lightly, Jack drew near the 
waist of the schooner until le found 
himself up against the huge copper 
which had been observed from the 
deck of the * Bellona.” 

Although Jack did not know it 
they were characteristic indications 
of the nature of the trade engaged 
in by the “ Rattlesnake.” Every 
slave-ship had, built into her hold. 
huge water-casks called ** leaguers, " 
capable of holding hundreds of 
gallons of fresh water. Above them 
was tho slave-deck, seldom more 
than three feet in height, with 
beams running along the floor. 
garnished with heavy leg-irons and 
shackles. 

In certain ships, which were 
intended for children only, the slave 
deck was barely eighteen inches 
high. On the upper deck the 
coppers for preparing food were 
fixed. They were very large, as 
might be expected when it 
remembered that sometimes nearly 
a thousand slaves were crammed 
into a vessel. Pounded cassada, 
farinha, rice and bananas were the 
provisions usually taken. 

In later days, when Britain had established a blockade in 
order to put down the African slave trade, a captured ship 
was condemned if she carried these large coppers. 

Jack Lancaster found himself up against the starboanl 
copper, and was making his way around it, when a light 
flashed from the cabin door under the poop. A loud murmur 
of voices came from the individuals sitting around a table, 
and the man who was carrying the lamp turned to hurl a 
parting curse at the comrades who had won his money. 
The man was half-drunk and staggered as he picked his 
way along the deck. His movements were so erratic, and 
he seemed so undecided as to which side of the copper he 
would pass, that Jack was afraid to dodge around in order 
to evade him. He determined to end the problem by 
climbing up into the copper. 

Putting his right foot on some projecting ironwork, he 
drew himself up and slid down into the capacious depths, 
In doing so he tore his clothes upon some hooks, which had 
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been placed at intervals along the edge of the boiler. He 
found that there was abundant room for the whole ship's 
crew to hide themselves, and that there was no chance of 
discovery unless a man were on the spars overhead or 
peering over the rim of the copper. While darkness lasted 
all would be right, but the instant men were sent aloft or 
slaves were shipped discovery would be inevitable. 

These thoughts flashed through Jack's mind, but all 
apprehensions were presently dissipated by a most welcome 
find. Hanging to some of the hooks were several huge 
bunches of bananas, put there as in a handy place of storage, 
& safe cupboard, and convenient when a sailor felt hungry 
and did not want to go to the cook’s galley. Forgetful of 
past troubles and future dangers Jack enjoyed a hearty 
meal. 

About six in the morning the dawn broke, and as the 
heat increased the mists slowly melted away. Shouts were 
heard from the depths of the forest and the stir of active 
life made itself manifest in the quarter where the barracoon 
was situated. Boats and canoes were to he seen dashing 
about the river, and yawning, blear-eyed, unwashed sailors 
made their appearance on the deck of the '* Rattlesnake.” 
Smoke showed out of the galley chimney, and a smell of 
boiling coffee made Jack feel thirsty. 

The day's work was beginning. Another day of wicked- 
ness for the slavers, and another day of suffering and 
hardship for their unfortunate victims, and in many sea- 
ports far away owne:s of slave-ships a few hours later would 
be glancing complacently over ships' bills of lading which 
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prayed “ that God would send the good ship to its desired 
haven in peace. In the Name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Amen." The vile trade was an epitome of dead 
consciences and living crimes. 

A ship’s boat, painted white and manned by stalwart 
negroes, put off from the wooden stage near the barracoon. 
A light silk awning, spread on supporting bamboos, sheltered 
the man who lolled on cushions in the stern. He was clad 
in white drill, with a broad crimson sash around his waist. 
The sun glanced upon some jewels on his hands, and upon 
the butts of a pair of inlaid Arab pistols which were stuck 
into his belt. Some folds of crimson silk were swathed 
around his head, forming a pugri of brilliant appearance. 

His face was clean-shaven, but dark shadows showed on 
upper lip and lower jaw as though the strong growth of 
hair could not be hidden. A black patch covered one eye. 
His nose was of the aquiline type, and the large mouth, with 
its firm lips and prominent cheek bones, made a face which, 
even in repose, women would shrink from, and men would 
approach with fingers upon concealed weapons. A strong, 
capable face, but a most wicked one. ‘The solitary eye 
glittered with a baleful fire in anger, and was mocking and 
watchful at the best of times. His skin was reddened by 
sun and sea. His teeth, when the lips parted in a smile, 
were perfect, white, and even. Now a long cheroot, held 
at a peculiar angle, was stuck in the corner of his mouth. 
His figure was compact and lithe, and, even in his 
lolling attitude, manifesting & considerable amount of 
strength. 
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A DASH FOR FRBEDOM. 


of the ** Rattlesnake” brought 
Red Lopez, Gallus, Dingo Bill, 
Flying Jib and Kroo tuin- 
bling out of the cabin. 


watched its 

vivid interest. 
“By gum, it's him! ” 

shouted Gallus, as he smacked 


progress with 


his knee with delight. “Tanto, 


Tanto—Tanto, my buck, we're here, all 
Gallus and his crowd. Give him 


the same as ever. 
of uz, all the old mates. 
a hail, Bill. it’s Tanto right enough.” 


They yelled out a welcome. Tanto raised his face a little 
but gave no sign of recognition. 

“ Aye, aye," grunted Lopez, spitting into the sea. “It's 
Tanto, right enough, the same Tanto, nothing can change 
him, the same look on his face, and the same thoughts in 
his black heart." 


He waved his hand in greeting, but cursed him under his 


, breath. Lopez feared and hated Tanto, as a wolf dreads and 
fears a venomous snake, and Tanto knew it. With flashing 
oars the negroes swept the boat alongside the '' Rattle- 
snake ;" the accommodation-ladder had already been 
placed, and Tanto stepped on board. Some hours later 
Lopez went ashore, and Tanto and his newly-found ship- 
mates had leisure to discuss the events of the past few years. 
Some seats were put for them under an awning near the 
coppers, and some bottles of rum and packages of cheroots 
set upon tables near by. 

Gallus opened the conversation by narrating what had 
occurred on the Bankside, after their search for Captain 
Lancaster had led their wandering Tootetop: to London. 

“ And so old Lank went to Davy Jones's locker and took 
his secret with him,” said Tanto, looking round and smiling. 
" Dead men tell no tales, Gallus, as you and I know. And 
you never found out anything about the chest of pearls.he 
stole from us ? ” 


SHOUT from one of the men 


They 
caught sight of the boat and. 


fangs ? 


'* Ne'er a word, Tanto. We tracked him to his house and 
found a young whelp who said he was his son, and Bill here 
got his hands on that letter we writ and stuck in the cache 
at Martin's Cove. Lank had picked it up all right, so he 
know'd we was after him. Some words was writ across the 
letter, ‘Drag the fangs from the snake, ye scum,’ they 
was, and they was not writ by you, nor me, nor none of uz, 
they must have been writ after we w rote the letter M 

“ Like enough," said Tanto, “‘ seeing they were written 
over the words. It’s quite likely they were written after- 
wards, Gallus, quite likely. There’s no getting behind you.’ 

Gallus could not make out whether the compliment was 
a doubtful one or not, but. Jack Lancaster followed the 
conversation with keen interest. “ But," continued Gallus, 
"the point is, who writ the words about the serpent's 
I'd give summat to know, that I would.. I've got 
my suspicions, and. perhaps they're worth summat, and 
perhaps they're not. Any fool can sce what they mean." 

“ You are the man to tell us, Gallus," said Tanto, blowing 
out a cloud of smoke. “ You answer the description, so 
spit the meaning out.” 

** It stands to reason, 
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interrupted Dingo Bill, anxious 


.to get a few words in, “‘ that old man Lank, if he writ the 


words, meant to defy the chaps who had threatened to run 
him down. They had swore to git him an’ the pearls ; very 
well, what was to stop ’em ? I ask you? ‘ The fangs of the 
snake,’ says old man Lank. What is fangs when you are 
talking about a man ? his teeth ? not likely ! If he'd set 
up in a pothouse, and called it the Snake, or the Red 
Dragon, it would mean that as long as he had his bar he 
was safe, and to get him out you'd have to drag him from 
the fangs of the Snake, meaning the pothouse. If he 
hadn’t set up in a tavern, it was bound to mean his weapons, 
pistols and knives, what old Lank was always precious handy 
with. The end of the matter is, I say, that old Lank, if he 
writ the words, meant to let us know, if ever we got a sight 
of the letter, that the pearls was safely snugged up some- 
where in his house, and be blowed to everyone who tried 
to get ’em.” 
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“ Bill," said Tanto, * ‘stick to your singing of chanties. 
‘Do you know the name of the schooner you are sitting on ? 
-It’s the ‘ Rattlesnake.’ -It is just as likely that the pearls 
are clossed somewhere aboard this hooker, and what you 
have got to do is to draw the fangs from this particular 
snake. Your pothouse bar has got nothing in it, and you 
are not the man to waste time messing about an empty 
tavern. Get on, Gallus, Bill knocked you off your perch. 
Let’s hear what you have got. to say." 

“ Look here," said Bill, “nobody alive knows what 
you've got in that headpiece of- yours, Tanto. When we 
parted company with you off the Thunder River, you to 
go East and uz to go West, until we run down old man 
Lank, what did you do ? " 

'* After I put you aboard the Chinese trader," said Tanto 
thoughtfully, “ I ran the sloop towards the Islands, and 
cruised about, searching some of 
the likeliest hiding-places, for, as 
vou know, Lancastér knew the 
South Seas as well as the back of 
his hand. There was no trace of 
him anywhere. Afterwards I 
hauled wind and bore up for the 
Formosan Channel, to take a share 
in some work with old Nankin 
Pete. We got a few ships, and 
burned a village or two, and then 
I fell in with Lopez and the 
‘Rattlesnake,’ and we started off 
on a run to the Malay Coast and 
Borneo. We had fair luck, and 
a good few prizes, but French 
and English cruisers got wind of 
our doings, and we had to take a 
turn round the Cape, and up to 
this coast, to see if there was any 
chance of business in the Brazil 
trade.” 

. * Where was you when you fell 
in with Lopez ? " inquired. Gallus. 

" About’ three’ hundred miles 
east of Papua. We were working 
up for China. I was glad to get 
on board the schooner and, in a 
wsy, glad to fall in with Lopez 
again. I asked him if he had 
seen anything of Lancaster and 
Yellowboy Katto, but he said 
no——”’ 

“ Of course he did, the swine!” 
muttered Gallus viciously. 

“Since then we have been 
together," continued Tanto. “And 
now, we're all together again, 
boys, ready for work of any kind 
on any sea, so long as we can get 
what we want in the way of 
honest dealing.” 

“ Look here, Tanto, what would you say if I said that 
Red Lopez met old Lank on the Seas, and helped him to 


get away on condition that they bunced (shared) the pearls ; ` 


and that the Spaniard, knowing the ship he was on, and 
being boastful because of the drink that was in him, writ 
those words across the letter which old Lank showed him ? 


I only ask you by way of asking like, but what would you 


say?” 

** I should say it would be like Red Lopez, but I'm hanged 
if it would be like Lancaster. He wouldn't trust an angel 
from heaven with a chest of pearls.” 

“ But if he was in a hole, and wanted to buy himself out ?” 
queried Gallus, who was far from satisfied. 

" He might then," replied Tanto. '' But it wouldn't be 
like old Jack. Trust nobody, and least of all a Spaniard 
or a Malay, was his motto. By the way, I mentioned 
Yellowboy Katto. Inearly got him about two months ago. 
Tio was off this coast in a Chinese sloop, and I was lucky 
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enough to catch sight of him. The yellow devil must have 


seon me first, for when I boarded the sloop he had dis- 
appeared. It was drawing near dusk, and a light: canoe 
could easily have slipped away to the shore. It was off 
Gallinas, so keep your eyes skinned, Bill, and, if you see 
him, grab him, and cut his throat." 

“ Trust us for that," was the ready chorus, and Yellowboy 
Katto's fate was unanimously decided in the event of his 
capture. The sight of Lopez striding down to the landing- 
place, and shortly afterwards putting off in a boat, was the 
signal for the break-up of the friendly re-union. A few 
minutes later the Spaniard came up the ladder and stepped 
on to the deck, with a message for Tanto which he delivered 
with noisy geniality. 

“The Arabs have sent a runner to say that they will be 
in by sundown, Tanto, with eight hundred prime niggers in 


** Jack seized a paddle, and managed to get the canoe headed in the right direction.” 
(See page 515.) 


first-rate condition. We can ship to-morrow, if the papers 
are all right. We'll need them if that accursed gun-brig 
turns up again P | 

* She'll do that right. enough," said Gallus with an oath. 
“he’s on patrol between Bullam Shore and Little Cape 
Mount, and will stick to it until she's ordered away. You 


and me and the rest will have to stop ashore, Lopez, because 


your headpiece is known, and our skins are valuable, and 
kelong to the King’s Navy, curse it. If Tanto wants to 
run a cargo of niggers to the Drazils he']l have to skipper 
the schooner himself.” 

“Tve got one of her officers aboard the * Rattlesnake. 
Tanto," said Lopez. ‘ A midshipman, whom they sent. off in 
a boat to overhaul our papers. I could take him with me 
if I sailed with the ‘Snake’ this trip, but Gallus and his 
crowd have given the game away by letting him know what 
we are. If we were held up the whelp would blow the gaff 
to his own officers, and no yarn that I could spin 
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about restoring him to the ' Bellona’ would be of anv 
use." 

“Thats awkward for us. Lopez." exclaimed Tanto. 
** You had better tie a shot to his heels, and drop him into 
the river, or, better still, stain him with juice, and sell him 
as @ nigger to some of the factories on the coast. If thev 
like to send him to the Brazils they can, and, if they do 
not, they'll soon use him up along here. It would never do 
to sail with him aboard, even if you chained. him up with 
the niggers and stuck a gag in his mouth when the ‘ Rattle- 
snake’ was overhauled.” | 

“ PI stain his hide, and sell him," laughed Lopez. “ And 
tell his owner to cut the heart out of him if he skulks, or 
gives a whimper. Here, Dick," he bellowed to & seaman 
who was lounging and lolling over the bulwarks. “ Pull 
that handcuffed cub out of the cuddy, wrap him up in some 
blankets, and take him ashore to the barracoon. Strip him 
and stain his body with nut juice. When he is dry chain 
him to one of the piles i in the barracoon, and leave him there. 
Do you understand ? " 

“ Ay, ay, I understand, Lopez. 
two twos." 

He called up one of his mates, and went into the cuddy. 
There was a sound of scuffling and rapid flow of violent 
language, but before Tanto left the schooner a long bundle 
was carried to the bulwarks and handed down roughly to 
some negroes in a boat. Dick jumped dowh, and sat upon 
the bundle, and the unfortunate Billy Mayfield, stunned. 
shackled, and gagged, was soon being conveyed swiftly to 
the awful experiences of a slave barracoon. 


Jack Lancaster, who had overheard ever ything from his 


place of concealment, clenched his fists with rage, and regis- 
tered a bitter vow to avenge his comrade as soon as he could 
escape from the schooner. It was easier registered than 
performed, for he was in a position of peculiar peril. As the 
heat of the day increased, the copper became something like 


.& boiler with a fire burning beneath it, and Jack could 


He'll be there in less than 
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hardly bear to touch the sides. Many times rough hands 
were thrust over the rim to tear a banana or two from the 
big bunches which hung inside, but, fortunately, no one 
had need»or energy enough to climb up to inspect the 
interior. 

No watch was kept and no work was being done on deck 
or aloft. So, for the time being, Jack was comparatively 
safe. He endured the long hours until darkness fell, and 
heard the cries on shore which heralded the coming in of 
the slave caravan, and the laughter of the few men left on 
board when they also quitted the schooner to see the long 
procession. He felt that now he was upon a deserted ship, 
but waited awhile in order to make sure that no drunken 
sleeper had been left behind. 

Then, very cautiously, he drew himself out of the copper and 
dropped noiselessly to the deck. He stole along to the cabin 
and secured some food, which he packed into a canvas bag, 
and slung over his shoulders. He took some pistols, and a 
pair of Borneo parangs, sharp knives with an edge and point — 
as keen as the finest razor. Seeing a pocket compass on a 
ledge he slipped it into his bag. There were several canoes 
tied up at various points of the schooner, and Jack drew 
one near, and slid down a rope until he found himself able 
to step into the frail and rather tricky vessel. 

The current was running strongly to the sea. Jack seized 
a paddle, and after some minutes of difficulty managed to 
get the canoe headed in the right direction. He meant to 
glide along in the shadows, on the opposite side of the river 


- to the barracoon, until he was at a safe distance, when he 


would cross the river some half-mile or so above it, and, 


. leaving the canoe hidden in the thick reeds, plunge into 
_the dark forest, and trust to Providence to keep him safe 


and lead him to the rescue of his friend. 
His heart almost failed him as he thrust his canoe into 


. the reeds, disturbing some huge beast, which glided quietly 


into the water; but he pressed on, through dense thickets, 
until all trace of his progress was lost in impenetrable gloom. 


"Timothy Pumpkin. 


He'd be so 
For hadn't “ his people " told him so ? 


HEN Timothy Pumpkin went to school, 
l He hadn’t a fear—he was so cool. 
He knew that his cricket was really “u”: 
His “ footer " was perfect—every bit. 
His heart beat high with a satisfied glow 
For hadn't “ his people " told him so ? 


He thought that at Maths. and at. Euclid, too, 
He hadn't an equal (Pumpkins do !). 

Ho fancied his knowledge of Latin and Greck 
Would make all the masters uncommonly meek. 
He knew that his fame would increase and grow, 


For hadn't “ his people " told him so ? 


And he looked six feet (he was five-foot-onc), 
As he entered the school-life just begun. 

He started to patronise them all— 

The eldest boys to the boys quite small. 


“ popular, don't you know—" 


A week passed by; then a ten days more ; 
Our Timothy Pumpkin swanked no more. 
Folks called his '* footer " a clean wash-out ! 
His knowledge was nil—without any doubt ! 
But—he’d learnt respect for the people round, 
And a hundred flaws in himself had found. 


He was called “ Old Pump ” : he was “ chipped " and 
66 ragged » ; 
His spirit, conceit, had wilted, flagged. 
But he stuck things out and he took his place 
On a back, back seat with a new-found grace. 
(He'll finish by being “ a sport," I know, 
For some of the fellows have told me so !) 
Jan Drag. 


BEE-KEEPING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


It is, however, already well organised, possesses a 

local demand that is almost equal to production, and 

is believed to have a bright future in the direction 
of export business. In nearly all new callings it is the men who 
“come in early" that make the most money, and in 1921, 
there were in New Zealand, 8,427 households keeping bees, 
the number of hives being 85,861, producing 2,807,346 lbs. of 
honey and 51,180 lbs. of beeswax in the year. Following the 
successful lines of dairying, the industry receives ample aid 
from the State, which provides a guarantee of quality in the 
case of export honey, and guards against troubles from diseased 
colonies of bees. 

Bee-keeping requires skill, aptitude, and & small amount 
of capital. Extent of income depends largely on the industry 
and capacity of the apiarist. The income from well-conducted 
apiaries should amount to between £1 5s. and £1 15s. per colony 
through a number of seasons. There are apiaries in New Zealand 
possessing 1,000 colonies. 

For those who wish to learn the business of bee-keeping, 
the New Zealand Department of Agriculture conducts at 
Ruakura, in the North Island, an apiary on the State Experi- 
mental Farm, where cadets are taken for an eight-months' 
practical and theoretical course. They pay for their board if 
they reside on the farm, but are also afforded facilities for camp- 
ing on the farm in tents, and making their own arrangements 
for food. In that temperate climate, tent life is quite agreeable. 
September is the best time for commencing the course, when 
the bees are being prepared for the honey flow. "The majority 
of the commercial honey producers are members of the New 
Zealand Honey Producers’ Association, which, amongst other 
activities, conducts an extensive advertising campaign in the 
Dominion, and handles almost exclusively the honey export. 

In most parts of the Dominion the food supply for bees 
is excellent. In the pastoral country the flocks eat the native 
grasses down too closely, but in the dairying districts the general 
use of clover specially favours the bees, and the trees, both 
native and imported, contribute substantially to the nectar 
supply. . The industry is not by any means over-run, and there 
is reported to be ample scope for the newcomer. 

The leather-coloured Italian bee is the principal strain kept, 
and in order to maintain sound stock in New Zealand, the 
Department of Agriculture has in the past conducted & queen- 
rearing apiary at Tauranga, on the East Coast of the North 
Island, queens being provided at a very reasonable cost. 

Thare are many occupations less attractive than bee-keeping 
in New Zealand. The country is a delightful one in which to 
reside, and the work of supervising bee colonies is not too 
arduous. For thos» who contemplate settling there it is inter- 
esting to note that, by the Government's System of State-Aided 


T: is an industry of which not much is heard in England. 


“When I 


Leave School P ” 


(In this new feature. articles will appear 
month by month giving particulars of 
various professions and businesses, etc., 
offering suitable careers to boys.) 


— — — - 


Immigration permanent residents of the Dominion and bona-fis: 
New Zealanders visiting the United Kingdom, may nominate any 
person under fifty years of age, residing in the United Kingdom. 
for an assisted passage to New Zealand For particulars, apply: 
New Zealand Government Office, 415, Strand, London, W.C.3. 


INSPECTOR, ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF'S DEPARTMENT, 
GENERAL POST OFFICE. 


HE limits of age for this situation are 17 and 20, or, 
under certain present conditions, 22. In reckoning 


age, any time up to a maximum of two years may be 

deducted which has been spent in his Majesty’s Forces 
between August 4, 1914, and December 31, 1919. Candidates 
must satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners as to their health 
and character. 

Subjects of examination are: (1) Pure Mathematics; 
(2) Applied Mathematics ; (3) Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism : 
(4) Engineering Drawing and Design ; (5) Either (a) Sound and 
Optics, or (b) Chemistry ; (6) Personal Qualities. The degree 
to which the candidate possesses personal qualities which are of 
importance for the situation of Engineering Inspector in the 
Post Office will be judged, and marks awarded for these qualities, 
after an interview between the candidate and the Interviewing 
Board. A fee of £2 is paid by every candidate attending an 
examination. 

Probationary Inspectors admitted on the results of the Open 
Competition will be on probation for two years. If employed 
in London they will receive during the first year a salary of 
£150, and during the second £157 lOs. If employed in the 
Provinces the rates will be £135 and £142 10s. respectively. 

Such Inspectors must be prepared to serve in any district in 
Great Britain or Northern Ireland. At the end of two years’ 
service, satisfactory probationers will be appointed as Inspectors 
on the scale of £180 by annual increments of £7 10s. to £225 if 
employ zd in London, and £165 by annual incrernents of £7 Ires. 
to £210 if employed in the Provinces. The salaries stated are 
at present subject to à cost-of-living bonus addition, in accordance 
with the scheme of bonus applicable to Civil Servants generally. 
At the time of writing, the bonus on a salary of £150 is at the 
rate of £124 6s. a year, and on a salary of £135 at the rate of 
£117 1s. & year. 

The examination may be held in one or two parta, at the 
discretion of the Civil Service Commissioners. In the latter 
caso the first part of the examination will be used to reduce the 
number of competitors to be admitted to the second part. Oi 
those who pass and obtain the highest aggregate marks on the 
first part, à certain number, to be determined by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, will be admitted to the second part oí 
the examination. The successful list will consist of those 
candidates who pass and obtain the highest aggregate marks 
on the whole examination. 

No person is eligible for appointment who is not a natural. 
born British subject and the child of a father also a natural-born 
British subiect, though to that rule there are certain exceptions. 
For full particulars and syllabus of the examination, apply to 
The Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1. 
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AFTER THE STAR 


O attempt to follow in the “ canoe-steps " of Robert 
Louis Stevenson in the valley of the Sambre and 
the Oise is to-day a bewilderment and a confusion. 
Time and war have altered all things. "Time has 

transformed places like Maubeuge, Hautmont and Chauny 
into thriving industrial towns. That ‘‘city of nature's own," 
the Forest of Mormal, has disappeared before the iron laws 
of supply and demand. Villages have grown into towns 
only to vanish altogether before the fire and sword of a 
ruthless invader. For the line of the Sambre and the Oise 
was submerged by the German invasion. 

Little wonder that few Stevensonian landmarks remain. 
The inn at Pont-sur-Sambre is blown to bits. So is the 
chateau and “ The Golden Sheep” of Moy. La Fére is 
indeed a '* cursed memory." Bazin and his “ loge à pied ” 
are no more. R. L. S. would not ask to-day ‘* Where is 
the Judge and his good wine ? " and ‘‘ Where the graces 
of Origny ?" but “Where is Landrecies and where 
Origny ? " 

As to Noyon—hear the parable of Noyon. Stevenson, who, 
almost in the manner of Treitschke and Bernhardi, 
sighed for carnage as the saving scourge of God for 
His children, wrote “If ever I join the Church of 
Rome I shall stipulate to be Bishop of Noyon on 
the Oise." That same carnage has made of coquette 
Noyon an abandonment and a desolation. Taken 
and retaken seven times, its villas and hotels are no 
more, its cathedral has been bombed, its magnificent 
boulevards have gone, every tree uprooted to make a 
German victory. Bodo ras Tt 

But we got the soul of Stevenson in following his 
track up the Sambre and down the Oise. Like 
Stevenson, we had to await the pleasure of the 
delay-loving officials of the Douane at Feignies. 
When, after three days, they condescended to dis- 
embark our boats we witnessed a momentous 
discussion as to the nature of our-craft. Various 
voluminous authorities were produced for guidance. 

Were they ''cenots," *'perissoires," *' bateaux," 
or " barquettes " ? We were finally.informed they 
were ''bateaux-perissoires," and for this enlighten- 
ment we paid to the tune of sixty francs. 

It did not take us long to decide that they were 
neither *bateaux" nor ''perissoires," but rather 
"barges." They seemed no more fitted for the 
conquest of the Oise or the Sambre than Napoleon's 
flat-bottomed boats for the conquest of England. 
Flat-bottomed they were, too, and very heavy. 
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BALING OUT WATER FROM BADLY LEAKING BOATS. 
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ANOE} STEPS | 


A brief account of an adventure 
undertaken by the Patrol Leaders - 
of the Leeds Modern School Troop 
with their Head Master and Scout- 
master. Taking Stevenson's Jnland 
Voyage as their guide, they paddled 
up the Sambre and down the Oise 
in the canoe-steps of their hero. 
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Ultimately they proved serviceable and safe, in spite of 
their supposed resemblance to coffins. 

The Oise is an intoxication of speed, colour and contour. 
Instead of the monotonous pull of the paddle up the Sambre : 
and along the Sambre and the Oise Canal, there was the 
heedless sweep born of the coursing current. The colour 
was one rich deep green, river banks blending in sameness 
of tone. Here was no field of cloth of gold as on the upper 
Sambre—golden iris and buttercup, yellow vetch and 
water-lily. Here no sentry lines of single poplars, posted 
to keep the watch on the Sambre. But ever the same 
serpentine and sinuous windings that taxed attention 
and stretched the muscles taut. The Germans had laid 
their entanglements of barbed wire less cunningly than 
the Sambre and the Oise their sinuous course. 

In his chapter on ‘‘ La Fére of Cursed Memory ” Steven- 
son reflects ‘‘ How little we pay our way through life. 
The better part of service goes unrewarded." It is re- 
markable that, throughout the whole of the trek, we were 
only once refused a site for camp, and only once encountered 


The Last Lock before Landrecies. 


Here it was that Stevenson met the old man whom he took to be the 
Devil, and who told him to go home to his parents, _ 
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an instance of sharp practice. Arriving very late at a 
hamlet, which was very anomalously named '' Appilly," 
our request for camping ground was met much in the 
manner of Stevenson’s solicitation for a bed at La Fere. 
In all conscience, the good lady might have been the 
same ‘flushed and angry woman " who stamped her 
foot, and ordered the canoeists off the doorstep. We 
executed a safe retreat, and perforce camped on swampy 
ground that night. 

On another occasion, a red- faced and hectic dame, as 
voluble and loud-voiced as she was excitable, asked too 
high a price for a meal. Expostulation on our part re- 
sulted in a flourish of arms and a beating of chest, ter- 
minating in a recital of the viands consumed, ranging 
from pepper and salt to radishes. The last word gripped 
her like a maniacal seizure, and was followed by 8 fresh 
flourish ef. arms and a whirlwind of repetition: “ Et les 
:radis, monsieur, les radis, les radis . . ." ad infinitum. 
The demonstration was worth far more than the surcharge, 
&nd we paid up. 

Apart from these two cases, town and country took us 
naturally and cheerfully. It might have been an everyday 
concern to accommodate a party of Scouts, and we were 
never charged so much as a sou for rent. Much more than 
this, we were given wood for our fires, and a dozen and one 
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little services, from boiling water for tea to tindingr us 4 


shelter and a shakedown on a wet night. Any offer :. 
requite such service in money. drew &.reply such as oni: 
the French know how to give: “ Mais il y a du feu, qu- 
voulez vous ? " or *' Vous ferez la même chose pour no::-. 
n'est ce pas ? " and we knew all the time that the poveri. 
of France was too great ever to permit these ** paurvr.- 
gens ” to visit us. 

.The ordinary tourist visiting the battlefields of Frane 
may, at the thought of her sufferings, utter a sigh, or repe. 
the wordy evaporations dear to the sentimentalist. It .- 
different with the disciple of Stevenson. For him t!.: 
country is sacred through its associations. It is, as it wen: 
a part of England. Ho looks in vain—here for a cast! 
there for a church, elsewhere for an auberge. Stevens. 
has immortalised them in his book—and they are gon. 

France, the golden valley of the Oise, Stevensomn's fir-: 
love, has been outraged. Black, black is Moy, La Fer». 
Landrecies and Noyon, ''but what is that to the black. 
ness in our hearts?" The land of our youth—whiu 
though it existed only in the imagination ?—has be-i 
violated and desolated. We feel for her as we would fc: 
our own land. This is the moral of our trek. Sympathv 
for France, quickened by pity, is demanded of every 
Englstmen to-day. 


Launching the “ Rob Roy " Canoe. 
Note the steep banks, a difficulty with which Stevenson had to contend. 


How He Did It. 


By JOHN LEA. 


OW did he doit ? The world amazed, 
The proof of his genius long has praised, 
And bids our boyhood mark with pride 
The stately bridge that spans the tide 
In arcs. of radius so extreme 
That each suggests a wizard's dream ; 
A wizard’s dream that breaks and fails 
Where, overhead, the sea-mist trails 
Its fleecy scarves to thwart the view 
And cut those mighty girders through. 


How did he do it ? 

His plans reveal 
The fact that he bought some tons.of steel ; 
A quantum of stone, all cut to size ; | 
Some nuts and bolts, and stocks and dies ; 
Hammers and chisels, and mighty shears ; 
Portable forges, and lifting gears, 
And other devices I can't rehearse 
Here, in the limits of humble verse. 
But, when these adequate tools were bought, 
He used them all, with a world of thought. 


How did he do it ? His books have long 
Delighted the heart like a cheerful song. 

With magical touch, too deep for praise, 

He wakes the glory of other days. 

Bids nobles and knights, and kings and queens, 
Come back once more to their earthly scenes, 
And show us, by aid of his skill sublime, 

The graces of life in the olden time. 


How did he do it ? 

"Tis said, I think, 
He bought some paper, and and ink ; 
He read (which many have done before) 
Some dusty tomes of knightly lore. 
He sat in his study, and now and then 
He looked around at his fellow-men ; 
But being a more than casual glance 
Jt gave him a notion of true romance ; 
Illumined his heart with wondrous truth 
Concerning the feelings of age and youth ; 
And, taking a thought (the records quote), 
He dipped his pen in the ink and—wrote. 
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PART ll. 
I. 

OST of the chaps went in for supper by force of 
habit rather than inclination, and when Rowe 
and I took our places, they were already 
nibbling their buns. 

I looked at the far end of the room where the masters’ 
table stood on a dais, and saw that as usual it was empty. 
I did not touch my bun, neither did Rowe, and I could 
seo that even Jenkinsi who has eaten as many as four in 
his day, was only playing with his. He was watching the 
masters' door at tho side of the dais, 
and so, for that matter, were Rowe 
and I. 

The rest of the chaps were en- 
gaged in the usual supper-time game 
—counting the currants. I remem- 
ber one chap had got so high as 
nine when the masters’ door opened 
and in came—Briggs. I know now 
that it wasn’t Briggs at all, it was 
Hamlet, but still though I had been 
prepared for it I could almost have 
sworn it was really Briggs. It was 
a wonderful make-up, and would 
have deceived anyone, I should 
think. Of course, Briggs is the 
kind of chap who lends himself to 
being easily taken-off. He is small, 
has a violently red face, rather 
long, sandy hair, and wears a pair 
of gold-rimmed spectacles. His 
expression is one of extreme mild- 
ness, which is made all the more 
gentle by the fact that his face is 
rather chubby. Even when he is 
giving an imposition, he looks 
almost shy. 

Hamlet had done very well; he 
looked exactly like Briggs, and if, 
perhaps, his face was hardly 
chubby enough, he made up for 
that by increasing the healthy 
colour of his cheeks. His disguise 


A Humorous School Story. 


By J. Li. ROBERTS. 
(In Two Parts.) 


was really perfect, and he deceived everyone except, of 
course, three of us. I could see that Jenkins was wild 
with delight, and he could scarcely keep from Jumping up 
and shouting out to his pal. 

Hamlet was standing at the corner of the table looking 
lovingly down at us all, and then he lifted his hand to adjust 
his glasses with just the queer trick that Briggs has. Then 
running his finger down the ribbon of his gown he cleared 
his throat and spoke in the high-pitched gentle tones which 
Briggs calls his voice : 

" Qm noisy !" 'Then he sat down and rang the table 
ell. 

The chaps instantly fell silent, many of them noticing 
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SUPPER AT 


him then for the first time. Little Briggs was liked by 
everyone, and his gentle voice could always restore order 
where another master's bull-like roar would be lost. 

Now, when a master does come into the dining-hall for 
supper, we all watch him. It is not usually pleasant to 
see a master carving at a joint of meat while you are chewing 
a bun, but we cannot keep our eyes away. Hamlet knew 
that he was being well watched, but he acted finely, 
and made no mistakes. When the maid came he apolo- 
gised shyly, as Briggs would have done, for the inconvenience 
he was causing, and asked for cold meat. The maid, 
who had been laying knife, fork and plate while he was 
speaking, never looked at him, but went off to the kitchen 
for the meat. 

While he was waiting, Hamlet played meekly with his 
glasses, but once I think I saw him throw 
a knowing glance to Jenkins, who was 
almost beside himself. The strain of being 
the only one (as he thought) in the joko 
was rapidly becoming too 
much for him. He could not 
sit still, but was wriggling in 
his chair. . His face was as 
red as his pal's,'what with 
subdued mirth and the ten. 


sion on his nerves. Rowe and 
l were on edge also now, 
waiting for Blundell’s 
appearance. 


Hamlet, however, was tak- 
ing it very easily, and when 
the maid brought in the joint, 
he rose to carve it, peering 
at it over his glasses just as 
we had all seen Briggs do 
many a time. The chaps 
watched him with open 
mouths and lolling tongues 
as a large red juicy slice fell 
before the knife, and a tense 
silence fell as all eyes watched 
the little man at the masters’ 
table transfer this to his plate. 
It was during this silence that 
Rowe, who has very keen ears, 
sat up stiffly and murmured : 

" Here he comes !” 

And sure enough he had hardly said the words when I 
saw the masters’ door open slowly, and in walked—Briggs. 

TS That's Blundell," whispered Rowe, quivering with 
excitement. — * He's forgotten the sign." 

I could hardly believe it. Knowing Blundell as I did, 
I could scarcely credit that this was he. 

The newcomer paused and stared at Hamlet's back, 
while the chaps, dragging their eyes away from the second 
slice which was on the point of falling, looked to see who 
the second master was who had come in for supper. "There 
seemed to be a sudden stoppage of time, a period of helpless 
gazing, and then a bewildered gasp went up. I threw a 
hurried glance at Jenkins. He had stood up, his face had 
gone white, and his eyes were bulging. He waved his arms 
feebly and opened his mouth as though to shout a warning 
to Hamlet, but he seemed too far gone to find his voice. 

The room was electric, and Hamlet must have felt it. 
He put down the carving-knife, and turned round. It 
must have been an awful shock. He didn't go white 
because you can't expect grease paint to have any feelings, 
but still, I fancy he did go less rosy. For a fraction of 
a second he stared; then with a wild yell, he threw down 
the fork, dodged under the table, came out at the other 
side and dashed down the centre of the hall, his borrowed 
gown flying behind him. As he rushed past me I caught 
a glimpse of his face. It was awful, and that’s all I can 
say about it. Before any of the chaps had realised what 
was happening he was out at the ordinary door and away. 

The chaps looked at each other in wonder; little Briggs 
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stood at the table rubbing his head in the way he has when 


.anything puzzles him. 31 


"Oh," sighed Rowe, ecstatically, “‘isn’t he great! 
I always thought Blundell was an ass, but this is wonderful. 
His make-up is better than Hamlet's, and he acted that 
part very well." T 

The next move amazed us. Briggs called a prefect and 
asked, in his gentle voice: 

" Who was that ? " i : 

“I don't know," we could all hear the prefect reply. 
“ I thought it was you, sir."* RIZ : 

Briggs nodded his head, sent the prefect after Hamlet, 

and rang the bell for the 

maid. 

Rowe was puzzled, and 
so was I. 
B Li * He's doing too much," 
CTS Me muttered Rowe.  ''He'l 
Sy spoil it all if he’s 
not careful." 

'The maid came 
and looked 
rather surprised 
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* Briggs pushed away his plate, and slowly turned round in his chair." 


on seeing Briggs standing there, instead of attending to the 
meat. 

“ Who was that carving the meat just now ?”’ he asked. 

The maid gazed blankly at him. 

" You were, sir,' she replied in à wondering voice. 

" And who asked for this meat?” asked Briggs, as 
gently as ever. 

“ Why, you did, sir," she answered, still more amazed. 

“ Ah! well," was all Briggs answered, and, with a shake 
of his head, he set about the joint, and the maid seemed 
thankful to get out of the way. 

" He's doing too much," Howe kept moaning, and I 
could only agree and remind him that Blundell could 
never tell when to let well alone. 

The chaps now turned to each other, and began to 
discuss the strange affair, but no one seemed able to throw 
light on it at all. ; 

“ What do you make of it, Jenkins ?" I asked with a 


smile, but Jenkins only gulped, and was so put out that 


he took a sip of the coffcoa. The buzz of the perplexed 
chaps grew in volume, but it stopped when a gentle voice 
came from the masters' table. 

* Rather noisy ! " 

Briggs had turned to look down the hall at us over his 
glasses. As the noise stopped he smiled almost shyly and 
added: ‘* Perhaps there's some excuse." 

So the chaps watched Briggs complete the downfall 
of the second slice, so well begun by Hamlet. Then, 
while he was in tho act of lifting it on to his plate, the 
masters’ door again oponed softly and in came—Brigys. 
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Rowe gripped me by the arm and clung to me in dismay. 

I hardly felt him at all, however, this sudden development 

was too horrible. 

i “ He's done now: here's the real Briggs," groaned Rowe. 
I couldn't speak, I could only gape at the new arrival. 
The whole of the other chaps were doing the same, watching 
open-mouthed as he stood at the door. Slowly he bowed 
his head to look over his glasses, and slowly he raised his 

right hand to adjust them, and then, for a short moment, 
he placed his index finger to the side of his nose. 

Bowe released my arm and almost crumpled up. I 
turned away, unable to look any longer, and felt a great 
longing to slip under the table. 

«It's Blundell,’ Rowe muttered. 

«Well, who's that at the table now ? -" 
T asked, “ it’s not Hamlet." And then, 
even while I spoke, the awful truth 
dawned upon me. It evidently came 
to Rowe also, for he sat up with à 
jerk, and gazed at me wild-eyed. 


“Tho ass!” — 
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: ** I found him hiding under his bed, sir,’ explained 
the prefect." 


“ hriggs!" he ejaculated, and I nodded sadly. It 
was all so plain now. It was the real Briggs who had come 
in and frightened Hamlet off. It was he who was now at 
the table, carving the meat, and here Blundell had come in 
like a cheerful idiot. The thought of what he was going 
to do made us tremble. 

* We must warn him," said Rowe, suddenly, and 
jumped up. I pulled him down quickly. No one saw us ; 
all eyes were on the dais. 

* We can’t,” I said. “He'll soon find out.” 

Briggs, at the table, had not noticed the door opening, 
for his back was towards it, and he sat down and spread 
his napkin, ready to begin operations on the meat. Blundell, 
—we knew well who it was now, for his make-up was 
not half as good as Hamlet’s—ran his fingers down the 
ribbon of his gown, and said, in Briggs’ sweet tones: 

* Rather noisy ! ” 

It was ciear he had prepared this way of attracting 
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Hamlet's attention, because, as a matter of fact, a deathly 
silence hung over the Hall. 
At the sound of his voice repeating his favourite remark 


behind him, Briggs pushed away his plate, put down his 


knife and fork, and slowly turned round in his chair. 

No one can say he has ever seen Briggs excited, but he 
was very near to showing some signs of excitement at that 
moment. He almost started, and I am sure he blinked 
three times. 

This pleased Blundell, and he smiled, attempting to 


subdue his triumphant grin into the shy smile Briggs would 


have assumed. 

* Ah," he said, ‘‘ what have we here ? " 

* Dear me ! " was Briggs’ reply. . | 

* What does this mean ? " Blundell inquired, evidently 

e rather put back that his victim had 

Ee not shown more dread. 

eet “So you've come back, have 
you!" answered Briggs, with the 
nearest approach to grimness I have 
ever heard him attain. 

Blundell was evidently at a loss ; 
he had not prepared for such a 
stubborn reception, so he merely 
repeated a trifle uncertainly— - 

* What does this mean ? ” 

* It means trouble, I'm afraid,” 
replied Briggs, going back to his 
shy smile. 

Blundell looked a trifle relieved, 
apparently imagining that Hamlet, 
instead of running, was staying to 

receive his sentence. 

“I shall not be hard on you,” he 
said in an assuring voice. 

“ Thanks,” replied Briggs. “IN 
remember this magnanimity later.” 

Blundell looked rather lost at 
this, and was just going to speak 
when. Rowe jumped up. Igrabbe:l 
at him too late. 

* Run for it, Blundell," he yelled 

. at the top of his voice. “ Run for 
it. It’s Briggs!” 

This roar broke the spell. Rowe 
«at down and drank his coffcoa at a gulp ; he was so over- 
come. Blundell turned and looked down the room; the 
chaps seemed to waken up and began to buzz; Briggs 
stood up and adjusted his glasses, evidently trying to see 
where the voice had come from. | 

In the midst of this confusion the masters’ door was 
thrown open and the prefect came in, followed by the 
Briggs whom I knew to be Hamlet, though his disguise 
was by this time much dishevelled. | 

“ I found him hiding under his bed, sir," explained the 
profect. . Then he stopped and looked at Blundell. 

Briggs smiled a trifle vaguely ; he had not expected 
another double to be thrust upon him in this manner. , 
Then he turned to us : 

“Clear the Hall!” he ordered, but so gently that it 
sounded like a suggestion. Still, we knew he meant it, 
and so we all had to file out, just at the critical moment. 

I shall never forget the agonised look which Blundell 
threw me as I passed him. He was evidently still puzzled, 
but he could see enough to know that his jape had failed. 

It was some time before they came out, and, when they 
did, Briggs was leading them to his room. They never 
told us very much about what Briggs had said or done, but 
it appeared they had explained how they came to be 
masquerading as Briggs. He had been quite decent about 
it; in fact, he had even given them some cold meat in the 
dining hall. But we all knew, though they touched lightly 
on this part, that he had also given them something else, 
in his room, over a certain shiny stool, with the blinds drawn 
across his window. And I might say that Briggs is stronger 
in the arm than anyone would think. 
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The Sailor and the Tulip. 


By JOHN LEA. 


(* 
of onions with his herrings 


during several months' imprisonment." 


— — — —— 


ec O, Piet Van Doon,” the sailor cried, “ Ive news thy 
H heart to please, 
Brought from the fragrant spicy isles that bask in 
Southern seas. 
Have you no ship in all your fleet that long ere this should feel 


The muddy tides of Rotterdam beneath her roving keel ? 


Have you no bark whose vagrant sails should long ere this have 


found 

The wind for which the merchant craves to 
bound ? ” 

“ Indeed, I have," Van’ Doon replied, “‘ she cast her moorings 
free Eg 

From Dordrecht wharf, long years ago, to trade in Java Sea. 

An Antwerp yard designed her hull; she carried Antwerp 
booms, 

And strong, true canvas, woven close by Haarlem’s busy Jooms. 


waft the homeward 


Her hold was packed with Flemish cloth. Her fate I fain would — 


know, 
And friend, the luckless name of ' Pelf' was painted on her 
bow." i 
** "Tis she, 'tis she!” the sailor cried. *' I marked her many a 
da 
jhaneiE golden cargoes with the coast-towns of Malay. 
But now she's homeward bound again. We left her, so to speak, 
Cutting an ocean path of gold, just south of Mozambique. 
And riches past all estimate within her hulk are stored : 
Jn fact, I shouldn't like to say how much she has on board. 
All, all for you, oh, Piet Van Doon ; and let the Hanse combine, 
"T will never show a merchant-prince with wealth to equal thine.” 


— The trader from his glowing pipe expelled à cloud of smoke 
Through which the joy that filled his eyes with sunny glory 
. broke. 

* My friend," said he, “‘ such news as this a swift reward shall 

win, 

Across the way, & feast for thee, is spread at yonder inn. 
Go, take thy fill, and stint thee not, but make thyself at home 
On salted kippers, rich as those that Yarmouth sends to Rome. * 
.And by thy plate perchance will stand a glass of Rhenish wine 
To quench in potions deep and long such thirst as may be thine.” 


The sailor went, but ere he gained the merchant’s portal-stone 
He saw an onion on a shelf forgotten and alone. 


* During the 16th and 17th centuries Yarmouth exported large quantities 
Herring and Herring 


oi herrings to Italy. (See J. W.de Caux, “The 


Fishery.’’) 


a 
a 


. a Dutch merchant, to whom some good news was brought by a sailor, . . 
warded him with the present of a fine red herring for his breakfast. . . . 
out of the counting-house he saw what he thought was an onion . . 
quietly took it. . . . 
when the merchant and his clerks rushed out to accuse him of the theft. 
eaten a valuable tulip-bulb, worth some £300 . . . 


. Te- 
On his way 
and being fond 
He was finishing his meal 
He had stolen and 
and had leisure for digesting it 


Fox Bourne’s ** Romance of Trade.") 


Ki Vil add it to the feast,” said he, and dropt it in his hat, 
V ue Doon, I'm sure, would grudge me not a little thing like 
that.' 


He reached the inn, was shown his chair; with zest sat down 
to dine, 

Devoured the onion and the fish, then drained the glass of wine. 

But ere the final drop was gone wild tumult shock the air. 

Loud voices filled the village street; fierce footsteps climbed 
the stair. 

" Hold him! Confine him ! 
with fury came 

As through the door burst Piet Van Doon, his eyes and face 
aflame. | . 

“ Rascal ! " he yelled, “ abusing thus my charity with theft ! 

Restore the priceless tulip-bulb too innocently left 

On yonder shelf for you to pluck! I would that I had dealt 

More wisely with the vilest roguo 'twixt Java and the Scheldt ! ” 


)??. 
. 


Thief and rogue the words 


He paused for breath. 
he cried. 
“ I took an onion from the shelf. and nothing else beside ! 
Unhand me, for the charge is false ! 
! , But Piet ignored the tale ; 
Transferred his captive to the Watch, who bore him to the gaol. 
And there he served a weary term, till blithely from the sea 
There came ‘a gallant merchant ship" to moor at Dordrecht 
quay. | Dig wood 
Her e were bleached by Southern winds ; and in each heavy 
5 | ih ae 
Imagination well might see the gleam of *''trader's gold.” 
Proof of her wealth from stem to stern lay bare to every cye ; 
Even her flag, with ecstasy, was laughing in the sky. 
The homeland waters round her hull with joy did swirl and 
sway » 
Or leap to kiss her painted name in sunny showers of spray. 


The sailor gasped. P A tulip-bulb ! ” 


To BUM Doon's sad heart she sailed, and drew her golden 
wake 

Athwart the shadows of his rage the gloomy spell to break. 

And gratitude once more returned. With vision set aright, 

He saw what he had failed to see while fury dimmed his sight. 

The sailor's freedom now he sought, and urged the truth sublime 

That anger gives to plain mistake the atmosphere of crime. 

The victim, freed. no malice bore, but stoutly would proclaim : 

'"* An onion end a tulip-bulb are outwardly the game, 

Yet when it comes to eating them (a task I lately faced) 

The only differenee at all consisteth in the taste I” 


>. 
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TALY. 25 on 40c., violet. ‘“‘ Idrovolante." 

Last month we had an exceedingly interesting “ type ” 
set of Express Delivery and Special Delivery stamps. This 
Italian specimen is to be classed as an air stamp on express, 

it being sur- charzed in 
black in three | lines for 
h ydroplano post service 
between Naples and 
Palermo and vice versa. 
That service was one of 


wilde as M 
wae EU 
E ‘ 


Yi &. joe 


the many air posts that 
were started during the 
War, the great major- 
itv of which specdily 
proved to be Italy : 25c, failures. 
Switzer- land. 5c., 
black, pale blue, and brown-orange. * ProJuventute.”’ 
Switzerland. 10c., black and sage-green. '' Pro 
Juventute.” 
Switzerland. 20c., Piaci; pale blue, and v iek 
" Pro Juventute.” 
Switzerland. 40c., scarlet and blue. ** Pro Juven- 
tute.” í | 


Although it is somewhat late in the day to do so. 
for the sake of completeness I am showing you the 
current set of the Children's Charity Stamps 
of Switzerland. Since 1918 these stamps 
have borne heraldic desizns depicting the 
arms of Cantons, these being the work of 
Rudolf Münger, of Berne. Of the four 
present examples, the 5c. has the Arms of 
Zug; 10c., Arms of Freiburg ; 20c., Arms of 
Lucerne; and 40c., Arms of Switzerland. 
These stamps are now valid for postage on 
Swiss correspondence to any other country in the 
Postal Union, and it is gratifying for philatelists to 
know that the success of the scheme grows greater 
year by year. 

Irish Free State. 2d., pale green. “Map.” 

Generally speaking, this, which is the first stamp 
to be issued by the Free State, has met with approval ; 
there is nothing original about the design, but it is 
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are in centu, Whitfield King's “ Philatelic Bulletin " says. that 
when the new Lithuanian currency was introduced all postage 
stamps with values in auksinai and skatiku, which were based 
ou the German mark, were withdrawn. The new ourrency, 
100 centu equals | litas (the plural of which is “ litai "), has a 
fixed value with the American dollar as its basis. In the lower 
values there are the 3 centu on 15 sk., purple; 10c. on 2 auk, 
blue and orange; 15c. on 4 auk; grey-blue and yellow ; 30c. on 
8 auk, black and green; 50c. on 10 auk, black and pale blue. 
Doubtless, an entirely new issue will not be very tardy in 
arriving, though in respect of stamps made for collectors this 
republic is more innocent than many of the other new States. 

Egypt. l mil, brown. ‘Crown and Arabic” overprint in 
black. 

Here we have what is one of the most effective overprints 
ever put upon a postage stamp, the Arabic inscription signifying 
“ The Egyptian Kingdom, 15 March, 1922." There 
are eleven of these provisionals in the set, namely, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 15, 20, 50, 100, and 200 milliemes. 

Trinidad and Tobago. 4d., green. ' K.G. and 
Seal of Colony." 

One of a new series of ten stamps, the remainder 
being ld., brown ; 14d., carmine ; 2d., grey ; 3d., blue; 
4d., red and grey-black on pale yollow paper; 6d., dull 
and bright purple; ls., black on emerald; ös., dull 
f " and bright mauve; £l, green and carmine. 
CSUUENEÓSE) The design shows to right the head of King 
Merv8 o N& Yeorge in oval medaHion surmounted by th» 
Imperial Crown; to the left is the seal or 
device of the Colony, which is generally 
known as “ Britannia seated." “ Trinidad 
and Tobago" in upper left is balanced by 
'" Postage and Revenue ” in lower right ; in 
the other corners are numerals of value. 
Tobago, which is a West Indian island, some 114 square 
miles in area, as compared with Trinidad's 1,860 
square miles, issued stamps of ite own from 1879 to 
1896, the design being that of Qucen Victoria'a head. 

Turks and Caicos Islands. jd., green. “K.G. 
and Device of Colony." 

Another of the present crop of successful new British 
colonials, though there are some critics who, being 


neat and effective. From the fact, though, that a Switzerland: sticklers for accuracy, voice the opinion that, in order 
contour map of all Ireland is shown without indicating  « Pro Juventute” to be heraldically correct, the Imperial Crown ought 
what is the Free State boundary to the North, there Stamps. not to be duplicated ; on the new stamps, as vou see, 


was, from the time of its appearance, a persistent 
rumour that the stamp would be withdrawn. 
are in Irish, and the lettering of the words meaning “ two pence ” 
has been much praised. Shamrocks appear in the upper angles 
of the frame. The colour of the stamp is pleasing, and I tind 
that it is variously referred to as pale green, grey-green, reseda, 
and eau-de-Nil. The watermark is a multiple of the Gaelic 
letters for '* S E," which are the initials of the words * Saorstát 
Eireann," meaning Irish Free State. Although the printing 
and perforating were done in Dublin, the stamp is almost entirely 
an English prodaction, but no doubt the Free Staters will cater 
for themselves philatelically in the very near future. 

Lithuania. 1 litas on 100 auk, black on red. ‘ Galloping 
Horseman.” 

With reference to these provisionals, the lower values of which 


The inscriptions. 


it appears in each of the upper corners. The lower 
corners have the numerals of 
value. Centrally there is a por- 


trait of King George within 
an arched frame, at each base of 
which appears one of those 
peculiar vege- table products 
known as a “ Turk’s Head.” 
from which Turks Islands 


To the moment 
have been issued 


take their name. 
of writing there 
also the ld., brown; 2d, 
grey; and 3d., blue. The Is, 
lilac, Turks Islands of 1873-9, with a small star watermark, is a 
well-known rarity, it figures’in the catalogues, used, at about £23. 


Lithuania : 2 lit as on 100 auk. 


THE “B.O.P.” 


In 1900 came the first joint issue for the two groups of islands, 
hearing a very interesting design taken from the Seal of the 
Colony, and illustrating the process of salt-raking. The Turk’s 
Head (Melocactus communis) likewise makes its appearance upon 
this stamp; but if you wish to view a still better philatelic 
representation of this botanical curiosity, you will find one to 
be provided by the 1d. of 1910, which stamp, if red, sells for a 
penny, but rises in value to fourpence if it be of the rose-coloured 


variety. ‘These islands consist of more than thirty small cays, 
that word meaning literally a reef or 
shoal, only eight of  ,..-.----;---, | which are inhabited 


of about five-and-a- 
including the capital 
Grand Caicos, which 
splendid title. 


hy a total population 
half thousand people, 
Grand Turk and 
certainly sounds a 


British Honduras. 5e., blue. “ K.G.” 
This is of the 1922 issue known as the 
“Nyasaland” series, the latest 


addition to which type is the 10c. pale 
purple and olivo green, which colours, 
though, are sometimes interpreted as being lilac and sage-green. 
Here we see the royal features displayed in an oval, with the 
Sume of the colony in an oval band below the head, and the 
value repeated in tablets in the upper corners. Such stamps 
are printed by means of what are known as ' Key and duty 
plates," which are capable of alteration to the requirements of 
the particular country for which they are to, be used. In this 


instance, tlie same type of plates, with the necessary alteration . 


of name and of denomination, is used also for Jamaica, Nyasaland, 
Straits Settlements, and St. Lucia. 

Rio de Oro. lce., yellow. '* King Alfonso.” 

This new set is historic as being inscribed 
with the magic word '* Sahara." Rio de Oro 
is a Spanish colony and protectorate on the 
West Coast of Northern Africa, north of 
Senegal. With a population af a few 
hundred persons, it has an area of much more 
than a hundred thousand square miles. As 
may be supposed, though, there are very few 
post-offices. The stamps thernselves 
attracting plenty of attention by reason of 
their wording, which runs: “ Sahara Occi- 
dental Rio de Oro," the full set being completed by the 22., 
brown; õe., green; lOc., pale orange-red; 15c., green; 20c., 
turquoise ; 25c., dark blue; 30c., carmine; 40c., violet; 
50c., orange; l peseta, purple: 4p., magenta; 10p., brown. 
The head of the king looks to the right, above a curved band 
bearing the inscription. By means of motor-tractors, the vast 
sandy wastes of the Sahara are being rapidly opened up, aud, 
no doubt, ere very long, ‘Timbuctoo will become a centre of 
mail distribution to the various cities and the many oases that 
lic in the region. | 

Ascension, overprinted in black on St. Helena. 
d., green and black. “ K.G. and View.” 

Until this lonely island in the Atlantic has been 
supplied with stamps of its own, it is using tho 
obsolete issue of St. Helena, with '' Ascension ” 
printed at the top in large capitals. The ld., 
green; lid, red; 2d., grey and black; 3d., 
blue; 8d., purple and black; Is., black on green; 
23., blue and black on blue; and 3s., purple and 
klack, make up this set of provisionals, which 
should be worth acquiring. The new type St. 
Helena was illustrated in our '' Corner " for last 
December. | l l 

Jamaica. 6d., blue with black centre. “Port Royal.” 

Once again, here is a stamp with a story. We all of us know 
and appreciate Jamaica’s fine pictorial set that was commenced 
in 1921, and from which the 6d. value has up to now been 
missing. A stamp of that denomination was duly prepared and 
sent to the Colony, but upon its arrival objections were at once 
raised to the subject that was depicted. The vignette was one 
illustrative of the abolition of slavery, and it was felt that 
possibly the publication of this might hardly be to the liking of 
the native population. One, perhaps, rather wonders why this 
had not been thought of somewhat earlier in the proceedings, 
but, anyway, that stamp was returned to London and destroyed, 
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being, I suppose, thus total!y lost to collectors. [n place of the 
prohibited production comes the eminently satisfactory and 
keautifully engraved stamp here seen. ‘Che subject, reproduced 
from an engraving, is, so the stamp itself informs us, ‘‘ Town and 
Harbour of Port Royal, About 1850," the other inscriptions 
being '* Jarnaica "' at top, “ Postage " at left, '* Revenue " right, 
with “ 6d.," in a shield, in lower corners. In the upper spandrels 
are cabled anchors, making up a very pleasing whole.' 


Another Jamaican arrival 
to be noted is the “ corrected " ld., 
carmine and orange. ''Arawak 


making cassava,” 
originally without 
age & Revenue," 
at foot. 

As the subject 


which, being 
the words '* Post- 
has those words 


of “ Key and duty 


plates," above referred to, is one 
that is of con- siderable import- 


ance to collectors, 

accord that topic a little more attention. 
It will be understood that some of our Colonial Governments 

are perforce obliged to order their stamps from home in com- 


we may well 


paratively small quantities, and such issues would not bear the 


expense of having special dies and plates made for each value. 
Therefore, a systein was introduced for using two plates. The 
first of these is known as the “key plate, which bears a 
representation of the sovereign's profile, a suitable amount of 
ornamentation, and two blank tablets. 'The second plate, 


'" known as the “duty ”’ plate, fits into the two blank spaces, and 


fills them with the name of the colony and 
the value of the stamp. That explains the 
working of the method at ita very simplest. 
Naturally enough, & separate duty plate is 
required for each colony and for each 
individual value. But the wording of the 
duty plate ts a very minor and inexpensive 
matter as compared with the considerable 
amount of engraving that is upon the koy 
plate, and in that way a substautiul economy 
in cost is effected. 

A vood deal more than that could be 
written upon the topic of key and duty plates; 
and the famous stamp-mahers of London especially, who aro 
second for skill to none in the universe, have from time to 
time evolved all sorts of improvements in the system to aid 


, colonies that require only a restricted issue of stamps. ‘lo the 


enterprise and ability of those printers of postage stamps we 
collectors are indebted in great measure for the truly splendid 
range of specimens that are known as British Colonials, which 
provide a section in our albums that is undoubtedly first in 
popularity throughout the philatelie world. : 

Now and again there has heen trouble through tke 
fraudulent manipulation of the value tablets 
of stamps printed from key and duty plates, but 
on every such occasion the stamp-makers have 
promptly hit upon some further ingenious device 
for frustrating the activities of wrongdoers. It is 
somewhat amusing to note that, owing perhaps 
in some degree to the facilities in expense and so 
forth that have been afforded, after the above 
manner certain of our colonies may have become 
induced to rather freely launch out with fresh sets 
of stamps that were not urgently needed for 
purely postal purposes. So much so that, from 
whatever cause, ofticial action has been recently 
| taken to somewhat stem the flood of unnecessary 
new issues, 

Those collectors are wise who ever bear in mind the value 
of that desirable quality which we philatelists know as 
“condition.” Becaus» you have a particular stamp in your 
album, that should by no means imply that it will remain 
there, for unless it happens to be a perfect copy, you should 
be ready at any tim? to secure a better specimen to take 
its place. It may even be said that poor copies of stamp3 
are nowadays really hardly worth acquiring, and there is an 
inereising tendency towards, the igaoring of such spe:imena 
as are heavily. postmarked. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE ASTROLOGER'S CAVF, 


ITH a burst of energy that 
amused the onlookers, Jack 
attacked the door violently, 
raining blows all around the 
edge where it sunk into the 
stone, until the cliffs echoed 
and the gulls came scream- 
ing indignantly to inquire the 
reason of this unusual disturb- 
ance of their family peace. 

“ Now for the lever ! " the 

boy exelaimed, throwing down 

the hammer and gripping the 

great bar, sending the latter with a drive into the holo 
that had been excavated. | 

* Your weight, Pal! Swing on it—one, two, threo 

Mercier and Jack put their strength into the effort, while 
Ben added as much of his as the circumscribed space 
would permit. | 

* It moves !” 

“ Eureka !" 
have it !—There she goes 

Even as he spoke the words of triumph, the heavy 
sheet of iron—without any additional persuading now 
that the start had been given—slowly moved upwards 
until it disappeared in a slot in the roof. 

A simultaneous cry of joy burst from three throats— 
not the least joyful being that of Mercier, who was quite 
as excited as his companions. 

“We came, we saw, we conquered!” 
claimed. 

“ And now we've got to explore!" added Jack, reck- 
lessly, as he jumped inwards from the platform to the 
floor of the room, quickly followed by Mercier and Ben. 

But, no sooner had the three explorers entered tho 
chamber and cast their eyes around them for fresh 
discoveries, than they fell back towards the window. It 
was as though they had received a blow from an unseen 
hand, for their hilarious voices faded to hoarse, choking 
sounds as each stared before him in awe at the scene that 
their prying had revealed, 


qo? 


exclaimed Mercier. 
cried Jack. “Swing, friends ! 


(o? 


Let ’em 


the latter ex- 


As for Mercier, when the first shock was over. he suddenly 
straightened himself ; then he removed his hat and bowed 
his head with silent respect and reverence. 

Astounded ! | | 

Yes, there was little doubt of that. The discovery 
that these three investigators had made was far from being 
anything such as they had anticipated. 

The room was & large natural cavern, that hammer and 


chisel had moulded to smooth walls, leaving the roof to 
-its original roughness. It was lighted by several windows 
‘that were clever adaptations of natural fissures in the wall, 


concealed from outside notice by the original form retained, 
and covered inside with glass and cement to exclude wind 
and rain. | 

Hanging on the walls were numerous charts of the 
heavens and astronomical designs. There were a few 
globes in different parts of the room, while an old-fashioned 
telescope stood in front of the opening, through which 
Jack and his companions had entered. 

But, of these chief features, there was vet another— 
the principal. 

Right in the centro of the chamber stood a rough table, 
on which were littered books, manuscripts, aud old-time 
writing materials. On a chair facing the incomers, and 
lving forward on the table, as if fallen asleep while the 
fingers were in the act of opening a small, metal box, was 
a skeleton—the remains of the last man, probably, who had 
entered this secret chamber for a century or more! 

It was a ghastly sight, towhich the dust of ages and the 
peculiar solitude of the place lent additional awe. And 
the attitude of the skeleton suggested a miser, whose life 
had deserted him at the very moment when gloating over 
treasure within the box that the bone fingers cluteched— 
thus completing a picture of eeriness that is not easy to 
describe. 

Chenoweth released a pent-up gasp of breath. 

"Say, Jack. Let's get out of this. I don’t like it," 
he uttered in a whisper. 

Both Tremaine and Mercier had recovered their self- 
possession by this time, and the former remarked steadily : 

* Buck up, old chap. Askeleton isn’t going to hurt you !” 


THE TREASURE OF TREGUDDA 


"I know that. But, at the samo time, that thing 
sitting there gives me the creeps. It looks as if it would 
waken at any moment and begin to ask us what business 
we have forcing a way into private places." 

Mercier smiled gently at the boy's quaint idea. 

“ The spirit has wakened many years ago, cher ami. I 
believe not in what you call ‘ ghosts,’ but I think there is 
one good purposo in all things. Perhaps the spirit that 
once moved these bones has been permitted to guido our 
friend Jack—to guide us here for some good purpose.”’ 

* [sn't that believing in ghosts ? " questioned Tremaine, 
- whose normally good humour had reasserted itself. 

"By ‘ghosts,’ in the English language, I think you 
mean spirits that walk about the world freo as you or me. 
Not so? But I spesk of spirits Angelique. Thoy are 
good and bad. But only the good cen influence persons 
.who wish to do right. Mais hélas! Now it is that I am 
speaking sermons ! I am your good Pal; not a curé." 

The Frenchman spoke the latter phrases in an 
apologetic tone and with a depreeetin» gesture 
that was remarkably fascinating. He had tho 
charming manner of one who opens the door of 
his heart for all to poop within, and the boys wero 
completely captured by his 


spell. 
“That's all right, Pal,” 
said Jack. “We don't mind 


— 


sermons of that sort, do we, . 
- Ben ? " 

"Not a bit. Its tle 
goody-goody that riles me ; 
not the plain speaking. But 
what are we going to do now ? 
We can’t stand staring here 
like owls ! ”? 

" Ougnt we to leave the 
skeleton where it is, Pal?" 
asked Tremaine. 

“ Yes, I think—meantime, 
at least. It would be well 
to find the other door to 
this chamber. There must 
be some other wey in as well 
as the way we came by. 
That is only a window from 
which to regard the stars." 

"I see that the windows 
are managed by a couple of 
counterwoights," seid Jack, 
who was now wandering 
around in a course of m- 
speetion. ‘They fit into 
grooves here and aro con- 


nected by chains. A simple 
enough contrivance. And 
here's a door in this dark corner. There’s nothing 


mysterious about it. Just an ordinary wooden thing 
with a latch." 

Mercier and Ben quickly crossed the room to where Jack 
stood, and the latter gripped the handle and gave tho 
latch a sharp turn. 

The result was surprising, for, with Tremaine’s touch, 
the door seemed to vanish into space, leaving @ gaping 
hole, from which came the musty smell of dust and damp. 

It had been worm-eaten to the frailest shell, and it 
had crumbled to dust at the first touch. All that had 
withstood time was the rusty iron that Jack held in his 
hand. 

“ Great Scott!” 
surprised countenance to his friends. 
for shocks, and no mistake !" 

* I shouldn't be surprised to see ono of the genii of 
Aladdin’s palace appear at any moment ! " laughed Ben. 

“Rub the door handle and perhaps a black slave will 
appear!” suggested Mercier. 

* I doubt if it will stand rubbing. 


the boy exclaimed, as he turns: a 
“This is a place 


It fools as if I could 


" however. 
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“But what do 
I can see stairs 


crush it in my hand," returned Jack. 
you say to invostigating this place ? 
leading downwards." 

With the aid of the Frenchman's box of vestas this 
suggestion was acted upon. It proved disappointing, 
The passago extended only for a dozen steps or 
so. There the way was suddenly blocked by a heap of 
earth and stones that completely blocked the way. The 
damp that could still be seen oozing from above in trickling 
streams had loosened the roof, and the barrier heaped 
there appeared to be such that only a miner and machinery 
could hope to move. 

A little disappointed, the trio returned to the chamber. 
Then they commenced examining the things on the table. 
These consisted of note-books and loose sheets which wero 
crowded with astronomical observations and calculations 
that were of little interest to the present investigators. 

But Jack's eyes were constantly directed to the metal 


* Mercier and Jack put their strength into the effort, while Ben added as much of his as the 
circumscribed space would permit." 


(See page 520). 


box that lay beneath tho grip of the skeleton fingers, 

"Do you think—would it be right to open that ? ” 
he questioned hesitatingly as he pointed to the object. 

“Wrong it could not be," responded Mercier. “If it 
contains secret, it will not be that wo shall speak of it, 
but = 

"Perhaps there is treasure there!” 
with growing excitement. 

“ Perhaps," added Jaek significantly. 
we shall soon find out.” 

With great care, the elder boy removes the box from 
beneath the fingers that lay upon it. It was an old- 
fashioned article about the size of a modern eash-box, 
and had apparently been of ornamented design with heavy 
brass clasps of ancient workmanship. But, as with the 
other things in that old chamber, the destroying spirits 
of time and rust had not neglected it. It was so rust- 
eaten that the upper surface came away in thin flakes. 

'* Can you break it open ? " asked Chenoweth. 

“ Not without something to force it. Tho rust has not 
gone right through, and the metal seems pretty thick.” 


suggosted Ben 


‘At any rato, 
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“ What about my knifo—or the mason’s chisel ? ” ’ 

“The very thing. It’s where I dropped it by the 
window," said Jack. 

The chisel was quickly brought, and & few sharp raps 
soon forced back the lid upon its rusty hinges. 

Eagerly bending over the table, the three friends lent 
their aid—one holding the box while the other lifted out 
the contents, which the third carried quickly to the better 
light by the window. 

It was something wrapped in a sheet of lead. Jack's 
pocket-knife soon made short work of that outer case. 
Then he found an inner covering of oiled cloth. This in 
turn was also removed, and beneath that was a bag of 
' Jeather carefully sewn so that only a blade could open it. 
And, when this third covering was removed, all they found 
was a sheet of parchment about a foot square, covered 
with writing of the cramped form of two centuries before. 

‘Well, . 
of laughter. The humorous ending to the treasure hunt 
had made short work of the moment’s disappointment. 

"A regular swindle,” said Ben, though to him tho 


mess, 


- humour of the situation was not quite so plain. 


- 


that’s a sell ! " exclaimed Jack with a burst . 
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"I quite 
thought that after all our trouble there would be coins 
at least ——'" 

*" Or treasure from the Spanish Main!” chaffed Jack. 
" Didn't I tell you that this is the twentieth century and 
not the time of ‘ Treasure Island ' ? " 

* But this room is not twentieth century, nor the things 
in it ! " was the retort. 

^ True, oh wise youth to whom Euclid's props. are but 
the play-things of infancy ! All the same, Cornwall isn't 
tho Spanish Main. "lhat's my argument." 

During this little diseussion, Mercier had been quietly 
scrutinising the parchment with an endeavour to decipher 
the writing. But the '"f's" like “‘s’s”’ and. mystifying 
double *''s's " were too much for him. Still, he looked up 
with a hopeful smile. 

'" My young friends must not despair," he said. '* Perhaps 
there is treasure in this. It is not facile. I understand the 
English of this day, but the English of before the day when 
I was born is difficult. Let us read it together. Perhaps 
then we shall discover the treasure that we seek. Not so ? " 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SCENT OF TREASURE. 


E need not transcribe the strange document with 

\ k | all its quaint forms of spelling and arrangement 

of letters. This story is not related in order to 

| puzzle the reader or to trick him into a lesson in 

vid English. So it will be sufficient for our purpose if we 

simply reproduce a fair copy, leaving the reader to imagine 

for himself the difficulties that were experienced in reading 

the original; that is, for the sake of plain-sailing, we 

transcribe as if the document had been read without hesi- 

tation. 

It was as follows :— 

“ To you, my son Peverall, do I, John T'regaskia, indite 
this letter which, with the box containing tt, shall be handed 
to you as soon as may be expedient when I am no more in 
this world. 

* The physician in Bodmin hath told me that I am not 
long for this life, that my heart hath been weakened by these 
many years of trouble, and 
that any morning may dawn 
to bring me everlasting peace. 

“ But the troubles that are . 
of the body are as naught to 
the troubles that assail the 
mind, and at this day do I see 
how I have misused the years 
an seeking to read the stars 
when it would have behoved me 
better to learn of the things 
of the earth. But I have ever 
cared little for what the world - 
calls ‘work? I have striven 
for mo certain purpose :. and 
now, when death knocketh at 
the door, it is even too late to | 
begin the straight path anew. 

| " It repents me. sorely to. 
reflect that the same restless 

. spiri. that hath ruled my life 
also lives- in you, my son— 

. the uncertain purpose that ever 

. travels to fresh regions as do 
the planets. I would fain see — 
you different, and mere like . 
unto the fixed stars. 

“ When I am dead, this letter 
will be conveyed to you by 
the faithful hands of my old 
friend Tom Nance, attorney 
of Bodmin, He will read you 
my last will and testament 


* Astounded:! Yes, there was little doubt of that.” 
(See page 520.) 


by which you will learn of your Ainheritance—the waste 
lands of Tregudda Manor. . It 1s my dying wish that you 
return to Tregudda, and cultivate the acres for the space 
of ten years. We were a great house once, and to you, 
my son, I leave the charge of restoring the ancient glory of 
your heritage. But, if perchance the wandering spirit 
will not let you abide at the Manor, my will provides that 
the house and lands, and all that pertains thereto, shall pass 
to your cousin, Roy Pengelly of Padstow, who, as you well 
know, hath much to commend him to such as love a well- 
ordered and industrious life. 

“ But lest you be disheartened with your heritage of 
bare acres and think hardly that your father left you not 
the wherewithal to do them justice, there is yet another gift 
that is not contained in the provisions of my will. It +s 
A TREASURE OF GREAT PRICE i i 

Treasure ! " ejaculated Ben, at this point in the 

reading. ‘ Then there is to be 
treasure after all!” 

“The letter says so, but I 
shouldn’t make too much of 
that as yet," returned Jack, 


quietly. 

“But if he really left a 
treasure——”’ 

“We haven’t got it 
yet 


" But we shall, soon!” re. 
turned Chenoweth, excitedly. 
“This was never delivered 
to the Peverall Tregaskis. or 
whatever the Johnny’s name 
was. So, if the old man hid 
it anywhere it’s as likely as 
not in the same place still. 
Don't you think so, mons—I 
mean, Pal?" 

The Frenchman smiled in- 
dulgently. He was not going 
to commit himself to any 
opinion before he knew tho 
conclusion of the document. 

“Read on, my good 
Jack," he said, and the boy 
resumed his stumbling inter- 
pretation, 


"A TREASURE OF 
GREAT PRICE, which you will 
value above ali else. It will 
restore the fallen fortunes of 


THE TREASURE 
Tregaskés. 


words." 

Ben's eyes grew large at this revelation. 

"Man! It must be. something tremendous ? " was his 
awe-struck comment. ‘It must be diamonds at the 


very least 5 
"Or, perhaps, a portable gold-mine?” suggested 
Tremaine. “One thing is as likely as the other, as far 


as we are concerned.”’ : 
“ I don't see that at all. Other people have had their 

lucky finds——” 
“ I’m not muchlof a believer 

in luck—except bad luck," 


LH AS me a 


: Ñ EE S EHE: 
"P -— ouo NE 
Qr Omas or 4 
en ^ 


“On a chair facing the 
incomers, and lying forward 
on the table, was a skeleton 
— the remains of the last 
man probably who had 


entered this secret cham- 
ber." (See page 526.) 


grunted Jack. “But let's get on with the reading, or 
we ll never get to the ond. There isn't much more: 

"— ——But lest this priceless treasure shall fall into 
other hands than yours, and lest the possession be obtained 
so easily that you deem it of little value, I have secured 
it in a hidden place that may only be revealed by diligent 
searching. It may chance that you light upon it with 
little seeking : or it may be that it will elude your eyes for 
many years. But be in nowise flagging in your search. 
Some day it shall be yours, and then you will know how 

| precious is the jewel that your father hath left for you. 


‘OF TREGUDDA 


Its value is not to be estimated in 
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=“ These are the signs by which the secret place be re- 
vealed! `- 
AT THE RED Rock wirxH Two COMPANIONS 
AT EBB or TIDE 
A FiNGER Points 
THERE IS THE TREASURE. 
* And now, my son, farewell. Keep this letter before 
you in your mind, and ali will go well with you. 
* Signed by my hand and sealed on this the seventeenth 
day of June, 1715, in the Second year of the reign of 
. King George whom Heaven protect. 
E! s “Jonn TREGASKIS.”’ 

Tremaine laid the 
parchment on his knee 
with a sigh of relief at 
the termination of what, 
to his mind, had been 
& tedious occupation, in 
spite of its undeubted 
interest. 

“Well, what do you 
think of it ? " he asked 
of Mercier. . 

"It is path^tique," 
he said. "'''The son of 
his father did not receive 
the letter, and so 
where is the Manor of 


Tregaskis ? ” 
“A few moss-grown 
stones that show a 


foundation. That’s all," 
answered Ben. . ' The 
lands have been divided 
up years ago." . 

" And the name of 
noblesse — lost, forgot- 
ten! I have .much 
sadness when I think 
of it.” 

“ Then don't think of 
it!" was Chenoweth's 
practical suggestion. 
“ We've got something 
else to think of at 
present—the treasure ! ” 

Jack laughed. deris- 
ively. | 

“ What ? Still think- 
ing of Stevenson's yarn ? 
Y ou soem to have got it 
on the brain.” | 

Ben grunted in a tone 
that implied that what- 
ever he might have on 
the brain it was not so 
unimportant as other 
people might imagine. 

* It's all very well for 
you to laugh ; but I've 
got a deal of faith in 
that lettor."' 

Tremaine yawned. 
The whole proceeding 
was beginning to boro 
That was always his nature. While 


him excessively. i , ; 
anything was new, he would put his whole mind into 
the affair, and exert all his resources to carry it to success. 
But, with him, newness was vory fleeting. Ambition 
was soon exhausted when it demanded a sustained effort. 


So it was this morning. As long as the cave had to be 
forced and discoveries made, the boy was ready to put 
any amount of brain and muscle into the enterprise. But 
now that the novelty was over, and no other excitoment 
in immediate prospect, he was quite ready to return to 
Pear Tree farm, and never again mention cave or parchment. 
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The Frenchman had been thoughtfully silent during 
the slight pause in conversation that had followed 
Chenoweth's statement of faith in the old astronomer's 
lettor. Then he remarked quietly : 

“ T am much reminded by this of a page from the history 
of Monte Cristo. lt is romance—romance in chapter the 
first ——" 

* And I'm all keen to got to the last chapter—to the 
treasure ! " laughed Ben. 


Again Tremaine yawned. 

“ Old Tregaskis said it would take his son many years 
to discover the wonderful treasure. Many things may 
happen in less than a year, as far as you or I are concerned. 
For myself, I may be j 

"A Sandhurst cadet 

“A quill-driver in a London office," corrected Jack, 
bitterly. “That’s my probable luck. Yours 
is different.” 

* M'm," grunted Mercier pleasantly, and 
his eyes twinkled behind the gold-rimmed 
spectacles. “My friend Jack has the ambition 
to be a soldier ? " 

"My father is a colonel in 
India. I want to follow the 
profession that all the eldest 
sons of our family have followed 
for generations.” 

" And why not ? 
]t is very good to 
we a soldier in 
your Englis 
service." | 
Tremaine 
laughed, and shot 
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a side glance 
towards his 
cousin. 


“ It’s not diffi- 

cult for some. If 
you can pass 
exams.,it issimple 
enough." 
. “Exams. ? Ah, 
yes. What we call 
examens. Well, 
again I say: 
Why not ?” 

"Because I 
haven't got it in 
me," returned 
Jack. “And my X 
father says that 
if I don't pass the exam. next term he's going to put me 
into an office. I should hate that." 

Mercier shrugged his shoulders and his face broadened 
with a smile of amusement. . 

" My good friend Jack is strange in the words of his 
speech, and I understand not well. You say, if you pass 
the examen, you will be a soldier; if not, you will be a 
clerk: Not so?” 

* That's the bare truth," replied Jack, and the French- 
man persisted : 

“Then all is very simple. 
are soldier ! "' 

"But I can't! I haven't got it in me exclaimed 
Tremaine with a slight degree of impatience. ‘It’s all 
very well for English-born fellows. But I was born in 
India, and—and we don't hurry things there. I can't 
stick to work. It isn’t my nature " 

'" You can beat anyone of us at Dunmere, when you 
want to," interrupted Ben, whose championship was roused 
at such exaggerated self-depreciation. For the sake of 


Pass the examen and you 


* As the pledge was made, all three were startled by a sudden 


rattle on the stone floor behind them." 
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their relationship he could not allow his cousin to describe 
himself in such terms. 

Mercier nodded approval. 

" "That I can understand, very well. When Jack walked 
over the side of Tregudda yesterday, he showed me no boy 
ordinaire, but a hero—the beginning of æ great general. 
At that minute he was a conqueror who would do wonderful 
things against armies of difficulties. For the minute he 
was a Napoleon. .Not so?” i 

Tremaine laughed good-humouredly. His cheerfulness 
was restored by the Frenchman's pleasantry. 

"All flattery, Pal," he said. ‘‘ You don't know me 


or you wouldn't lay the butter so thick. But let's chuck 
this jawing and get back to Cove——”’ 

" And give up this finding of the priceless treasure ? " 
questioned Mercier. 


“Ben and I had 

planned to go up the 
river fishing to-day,” 
s said Jack.  ** If we 
AEN don't get away by 
us ten o'clock, we'll miss 
thetide. We wanted 
to get as far as 
Gentle Jane for 
lunch, and drift back 
with the tide, but— 
Ben!" 

So sudden was the 
last. word uttered. as 
if the wind had been 
jerked out from the 
speaker's throat as 
the result of a shock, 

- that both Chenoweth 
and Mercier started 
with questioning 
looks towards the 
speaker. 

One moment Jack 
stood with lips apart. 
eves wide open, and 
his whole face flash- 


ing with joyous 

excitement. 
"What's the 

mattor?’’ Ben 


questioned. But the 
next instant his 
cousin. had snatche:l 
up the parchment, 
and ran his eyes over 
it until they reached the last words, whereupon the excited 
boy read aloud with emphasis : 

“< At the red rock with two companions at ebb of tidc'— 
Ben! Gentle Jane! It's there! Don't you know where 
we usually land for grub—and the red rock with the two 
small ones that are uncovered at low tide——~” 

"I know! 'Hen-and-Chickens, we call them,” re 
joined Ben, also thoroughly excited, and Jack continued 
his rapid speech 

“ That’s the place—a red rock with two companions at 
ebb of tide—I say, old man Á 

“Tho treasure m 

"Is there! And we are going to find it where old 
John Tregaskis hid it. I shan't rest until we do'" 

And as the pledge was made, all three were startled 
by a sudden rattle on the stone floor behind them. 

The skeleton had fallen to pieces upon the ground. as 
if its services were no longer needed since the secret it 
had guarded so long had now passed into the keeping of 
others. 
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(See page 532.) 


** The boys paused to listen for a while." 


CHAPTER IX. 


AN VOYAGE. 


r | YEN o'clock saw the cousins embarked on the ** Cameo," 


INTERRUPTED 


bent on following up the clue to Tregudda’s 
treasure. Having business to transact in Padstow, 


the Frenchman had not accompanied the boys, 


but he was none the less ke:n on the purpose of their errand, 


and promised to call at Pear Tree next morning, to hear. 


the result of the expedition. 

“ My regrets that I have not the pleasure to accompany 
you," he had said. ‘I think that you are on the foot- 
steps of great discoveries." 

" Same here, Pal," returned Jack. 
find the boot that made these same footprints. 
we, Ben ? " 

" Rather. There's no giving-in now that we have got 
so far. I feel sure that something will happen when we 
reach Gentle Jane." 

Mercier wrinkled his brow and looked puzzled. 

" Pardon. You have montioned the name before-— 
‘gentil Janette, I understand. I thought that this 
would be one secret for the three of us only. Not so?” ' 

* And so it is," answered Ben, promptly. 

“We don't mean to share with any person yet," 
Tremaine. 

The Frenchman raised his evebrows and spread his 
hands. 

“No you speak ; 
another 

“ Another ?" questioned Jack, in surprise. 

" Mais oui. You speak of someone who is to help you. 
That is not well. Something may happen that is not as 
you like. Perhaps there will be no treasure, perhaps it 
will be what I have read in English as the nest of a mare— 
though how the water can have a nest I understand not. 
But you laugh?” (The speaker was himself smiling, as 
the boys were obviously amused. Mercier was never slow 
to join in a laugh at his own expense as he tripped over 
the Saxon idioms, and he readily perceived that this was 
one of these occasions). '' You laugh, you boys ? It is that I 
have myself fumbled into the mare of your English idiom ? ” 

" Excuse me, Pal" said Jack, apologetically, as he 
tried to drive away his smiles. “ We are awfully rude, I 
know, but 

“The Pal has made another faux pas. Not so?” 

* A little. Mare in English means the female of horse, 
not anything to do with water. We speak of the mare's 
nest when we mean a sort of swindle—a looking for im- 
possibilities.” 

It was the Frenchman’s time to laugh now, and he did 
so heartily. 


* And we mean to 
Don't 


added 


so I understood. But now— — there is 


: now : 
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“ H las! It is pathétique. When I would speak good 
English I speak not English at all, but the sense that is 
not. But of this lady you will see to-day ? " 

* Lady ?”’ repeated Chenoweth in puzzled tones. | 

" Certainly. You spoke of a madam (a mademoiselle, 

.I know not which)—' gentil Janette, you name her." 

Again the boys were forced to laugh at this second 
misunderstanding. 

" Gentle Jane!" exclaimed Ben, highly amused. 
* That's a place, not a lady! It's a cove where we land 
when we grub before coming back with the tide—two- 
thirds up the river to Wadebridge.” 

Mercier shook his head with mock despondency and 
threw the painter into the *' Cameo ”’ 

"Sail away, my good friends ! 
die, you will find written on my heart : 
. English idiom and remain French idiot ! 

“Cheer up!" laughed Jack, as he gripped the tiller 
and slackened the sheet to pick up the breeze. ‘* Cheer 
up, Pal! I'll teach you to speak English like a native 
before I go back to school ! " 

“You will?" exelaimed Mercier, his face brightening 
as eagerly as though some learned professor had just mado : 
the offer. ‘ You will? Then I will teach you the language 
French, and we will seo who is the better professor n 

" Right-o. It's a bargain!"  Tremaine shouted. 

And as the “ Cameo ” slipped away from the shore, the 
good Frenchman smiled to himself. 

`“ Ah, these boys! I love them," he said. “ And 
Jack thinks that he cannot win the examination that will 
make him a soldier—that he has not determination ? " 
Then, again, the man smiled slyly as he watehed the dis- 
appearing figures: “ Ah, Jack! I will be a slow pupil, 
and you will find out what you can do. "This is better 
work than finding a flower, Henri." And once more tho 
Frenchman chuckled to himself at some wonderful scheme 
that had fluttered into his brain during the past few minutes. 

æ 5m * * 


Sail away ! When I 
‘He try to loarn 
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It was a glorious day—one of Cornwall’s best smiling 
days, than which there are none fairer in any county of 
England. A fair wind was blowing, and the “ Cameo ” 
answered the least coaxing with ready obedience. She 
was a dainty lady. She demanded gentle handling, and, 
when such was forthcoming, she displayed her qualities 
to the best advantage. 

X How she sang with soft crooning as she cheerfully dar.ced 
her way across the limpid blue of Padstow’s bay! How 
timidly she kissed each little wave, and then tripped 
forward as though playing a teasing game of “ catch-me ' 

with Neptune’s children. 

Jack and Ben were in their eloment. They were seldom 
so happy as when passing the hours in company with the 
fair craft that had been Mr. Chenoweth’s last Christmas 
joint gift to his son and nephew. 

The cousins lay back at full length in the stern in attitudes 
of ease-—Jack with a hand on the tiller, Ben controlling 
the sheet. 

“ [f only the wind holds, we ought to make Gentle Jane 
in half-an-hour," the former remarked with lazy 
enjoyment. 

“ I vote that we stay at the cove until next flow of the 
tide," said Ben. ‘ We would get back in time for supper, 
and we have enough grub to carry us on." 

"Tm agrecable. In any case I expect our exploring 
at the red rock will take. some time. We ought to wait 
for low tide, you know, before the two smaller rocks are 
uncovered. The treasure may be hidden quite at low- 
water mark for all we can tell." 

. *Do you know, for the moment I had forgotten all 
about tho treasure !" remarked Ben. “My mind was 
full of bathing and lazing in the sun—But say! In my 
opinion this wind won't last long. It seems falling even 
[] 33 

The boys sat up. Ren had been correct, for even as he 
had spoken the wind had suddenly fallen, and the sail 
fluttered nervously. 
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“ Bother it! What a pity!” exclaimed Jack, with 
irritation. ‘It’s going to be pufty, if nothing worse.” 

" What shall we do ? Turn back ? " 

"No," the elder boy replied. ‘I don't think it is 
worth while to do that. The tide will carry us up the 
river all right, and it won't much matter if we have to 
row back—oh, bother it! Look there!” 

As Jack had been speaking, he had turned to look 
astern, and as he spoke the last words he pointed towards 
a thick cloud of white mist that was rolling up the bay 
like an enormous tidal wave. | Already Padstow Rock and 
the surrounding country were shut out from view. 

" What a pity," said Ben. 

“ The best thing we can do is to pull for the shore as 
lively as possible," was Jack's comment, as, all energy in 
a moment, he started up, unshipped the rudder, and bent 
to fix the rowlocks in their places. ‘See, Ben. Lash up 


the main sail while I get 
the oars out. It will take us 
all our time to reach land 
before the fog is upon us." 

Even as he spoke, long 
tongues of white reached out to lick 
the craft and the young cruisers. 

The boys bent lustily to their oars, 
and the ** Cameo "' darted headlong to- 
wards the shore. But there was nearly 
a mile of water to be crossed, and, : 
before a third of the way was covered, the dense clouds 
rolled around and shut out hill and hamlet from view. It 
seemed to wrap the boys in a mantle of fleece so thick that 
the bow of the boat was almost invisible to the rowers. 

" We are fairly caught ! " laughed Jack, as he turned 
to look over his shoulder to where his cousin was pulling. 

"One thing, the tide is still running in," said Ben. 
" We can easily keep a course across the current and find 
land as simply as if we sailed by compass. The sand banks 
are all covered, so it will only mean camping on shore until 
the tide turns. The fog will probably rise at the same 
time." 

“That’s so," returned the other boy. “Our only 
danger will be the chance of being run down, though that's 
not very likely. "There are not many boats about, and if 
we keep our eyes well skinned—Hark ! Don't you hear 
oars close at hand ? " 

The boys paused to listen for a while, and Ben remarked : 

“It’s a boat coming straight in our direction. Better 

. hail it and tell the chap to watch out.” 

Tremaine put his hands to his mouth to deputise a fog- 
horn, but, before he had time to give a sound of warning 
® voice was heard close at hand exclaiming roughly : 
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“ You do as you're told, Tom Crews, or else yow° H get 
the same as them other blacklegs." 

*" Chuck your talking," another voice returned, though 
in meeker tones. ‘* You know, and I know that I aim’t no 
blackleg. I am as true as you be to the Union - 

“Then why be going to chuck the job now when the 
time's come ? " 

“ "Cause seores'] be hurt that ain't done now’t "gainst 
ds." 

This humane opinion was received with a jeering laugh. 

“ You're a fine 'un to get chicken-hearted, too! That 
you be. Ain't you been put on same as the rest, Tom ? 
Wasn't you sacked same as I 'cause we helped ourselves to 
some o' them there rabbits ? And was we doing our work 


on the railway worse than they that was in bed when we 


was not? How about it ? " 

“ That’s right enough, Sam," the other man persisted. 

“ I ain't saying we've had fair play, or that 
we've——" 

“ Oh, shut it ! " was the angry interruption. 

" We was sacked a fortnight ago 'cause the 

magistrate fined us, and we're gaen to keep up 

the Union. The strike's on, and 

if the railway company pays black- 

Be legs to work their trains, that’s 

REN. - their look-out, not ours.” 
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* He leapt over the side of the boat into the shallow water." 
(See page 533.) 


Such was the callous opinion as delivered by the man 
who was evidently the leader of the two conspirators in 
the unseen boat. It was not difficult for the listeners to 
gather that he was not only a brutal bully, but that he 
was also a slave-driver, who was forcing a companion to 
unwillingly aid him in dastardly plans. And although the 
speakers were quickly passing out of hearing of the boys. 
who had lain silent on their oars to listen, Ben and Jack 
could once more hear the younger man protesting weakly: 

“ But Sam Keast ! Think of it! A great train like that! 
There’ll be women and kids on that express——”’ 

" Serve 'em right!” was the vicious retort.  ''Serve 
'em right! They're against the strike, else them wouldn't 
be there. So chuck talking, and get your back into the 
oars, Tom Crews, else the train'll be passed Camel Quarry 
before we be, and our job won't get done." ` 
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As the two men finished their dispute, and passed beyond 
hearing, Jack turned to his cousin with a look. of 
horror. 

“ What have we lighted upon, Ben ? Thoy are going to 
—to wreck the 1.30 express at Camel Quarry ! ” 

* It can't be possible ! " Chenoweth muttered. “ That's 
the Newquay train! It will be packed with people on 
account of the strike, and most of the other trains being 
suspended. What shall we do?" 


533 


Tremaine had already decided that question. He turiued 
his head again and gripped his oar, while his face was set 
with a look of determination that was somewhat foreign 
to his usual ''take-things-easy " expression. 

" Put about, Ben!" he said firmly. ‘‘ We've got to 
follow as best we can and get to Camel Quarries as soon as 
these scoundrels. The treasure has got to wait. That 
murderous scheme must be stopped somehow or other. 
So pull for the other side of the river for all vou're worth ! ” 
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CHAPTER X. 


RIGHT AND MIGHT. 


T was impossible to follow the other boat in the fog. 
The only resort that the boys had was to make for 
the south bank, steering by the tide, which had not 
yet turned. Once there, the railway line would be 

easily found, since it followed the course of the river. After 
that it would be merely trusting to luck to reach the old 
quarries by tho side of which the railway runs. 

The spot decided upon for the outrage had been chosen 
with fiendish care. The line of rails ran close to the waters’ 
edge after passing through a small cutting. Many tons 
of loose slate lay ready at hand, and two men in ton minutes 
could build such an obstacle as would overthrow any train 
down the slight embankment to its probably total de- 
struction and the loss of many lives. No evil plan could 
have been simpler to devise and carry out, but it would 
have taken an utter fiend to have invented one more 
dastardly. 

The two boys pulled with rapid strokes, until the per- 
epiration was saturating their clothes. 

“Lay into it, old man!” called Jack cheerfully at 
intervals, and the “ Cameo " sped her way like an arrow 
from the bow-string. . 

It seemed a long journey, owing to the haste and ex- 
citement as well as the fact that they were practically 
travelling a blind course. There were no signs of the foy 
lifting, and it was so dense that the sunlight merely 
trickled through. 

At last the ** Cameo” grounded with a sudden jerk. 

* Good ! " exclaimed Tremaine, jumping up and slipping 


his oar. Next instant he leapt over the side of the boat 


into the shallow water. sa 

Chenoweth also followed his cousin's example. 
and knowing. without instructions, what to 
do in the circumstances, he tied the free 
end of the boat's painter to a heavy ballast 
weight and threw it overbcard. 

“ I guess that'll keep her in place until we 
want her again," he remarked. as he enter | 
the water. Then he laughed with a quant 
sort of chuckle. ‘Say, Jack! If this isn't an 
adventure, I'd like to know what is! © 

“It is a little more than we bargained tor 
when wo set out to look for Tregaskis's ` treas- 
ure, " returned the other boy grimly, as ho 
started wading towards the bank of tho river. 
“I don't think I ever felt so keen about 
anything in my life———" 

"Not even the Army 
remarked Ben, with sly chafting, 
cousin retorted : 

* Hang the Army Scholar- 
ship! All the same I do feel 
just now as if I could win 
anything in the world—ah, 
here's dry land at last. Now . 
for the railway line!" 

The lads soon scrambled up 
the short slope of the em- 
bankment until they reached 
the iron rails, thus learning 


Scholarship ? ” 
and his 


“ Staring madly down, and holding aloft a massive 
boulder of slate." (See page 534.) 


that one important part of their enterprise ^ was 
accomplished. 

The next problem was which way to proceed. Were 
they above the quarry or below ? 

They stood for a few moments in perplexity. 

“What are we to do now?” questfoned Ben. 

Jack looked at his watch. 

“Its twenty minutes to one o'clock, now. Whatever 


we do, it will have to be done quickly if we are to be of 
any use—Hark ! " 

The boys listened intently. 

“What is it?” the younger boy asked after, a brief 
pause. | 

“ I'm not sure. I thought I heard a sound like a hammer 
against metal—faint, but still it seemed to come from 
the left— There it is again!” | 

With & sudden inspiration, Jack quickly lay down upon 
the track and placed his ear against one of the lines. 

“ Yes,” ho said, with a satisfied grunt. “It’s as clear 
as a telephone, Ben. Right ahead there——" 

“The wreckers ? " 

" Piling stones on the track. Come on!” 

The boy was on his feet in an instant, and the cousins 
started to tramp the sleepers at a quick pace. 

They hurried along for some time, and, as they did so, 
the previous sounds gradually became louder, showing that 
the direction taken was the correct one. 

Then they heard an angry voice, and Jack put out his 
hand to stop Ben, while the pair waited a minute to listen. 

‘Tom! Where be you got ?" called a voice which the 
boys had no difficulty in recognising as that of the bully 
of the boat. 

“Ere, Sam—I can’t see 'ee, and I 
don’t want to be sce’d. It’s best to 
be away from the likes of you," came 
the response. 

“ But you ain't shifted a stone ’et.” 

The other man laughed sarcastically. 

“You can shift enough for two— 
You're a Tregeagle."* 

The first speaker appasently ceased 
to work for & moment and exclaimed 
in astonishment : 

“What d'ye mean? Be you too 
lazy ? Or ZR 
"I bant going to! That's the 

outsides o't, and that's the 
truth!” 

“ The truth !" roared the 
other man, with & burst of 
fury. * The truth, you fool! 
You want me to do the 
dirty work, and you got tho 
credit by doing nothing. But 
I'm hanged if you'll do that ! 
If vou don't come and do your 
share, I'll half kill you ! " 

By the sound of stumbling 


* 4 renowned Cornish giant of legend 
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footsteps, Sam was recognised as hurrying in the direction 
of his companion, muttering curses and promises of the 
punishment that was to be Duuo upon his turn-coat 
confederate. 

“ Just let me catch ’ee, and Ill p your face oot of 
shapo, so that your old mother in Padstow won't know 'ee! 

* Stop where you be, Sam Keast !" Tom's voice rang 
out with the shrill sound of a man at bay. ‘‘ Stand where 
you are! I can see 'ee down there now, and if I slip this 
rock down, twill smash your brains oot. I ain't no 
murderer, but I'll kill you "fore I kill women and kids ! ” 

There was a cry of baffled rage, but the voice that spoke 
now betrayed a tremor of fear, in spite.of the bravado of 
the words. 

“ Chuck it! Thee wouldn' t kill a flea. 
gaen to fight me by talk—— 

"I tell you I'm ‘mazed, Sam Keast ! " 

“ Stupid's more like it," was the sneering retort. 

* Stop where you be! Don't move, or else I'll let the day- 
light into you ! " was 
the wild interruption. 

Jack plucked Ben 

. by the sleeve. 
“Come, Ben! 
There'll be murder 
in & minute, if we 
don't look sharp." 
Then the boys set 
off at a sprint in the 
direction of tho 
quarrelling, and they 
arrived at the cut- 
ting just in time to 
see & great hulking 
man standing looking 
up with a terror- 
stricken face to 
where another man 


D'ye think thee's 


* Jack sprang forwards and inade a frantic 
effort to bear him backwards." 
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was raised at full height, staring madly down upon his 

enemy and holding aloft, in his two hands, a massive 

boulder of slate. 

The lower man's back was turned towards the lads, and, 
quick as a hound to its prey, Jack sprang forwards, threw 
his arms round the ex-porter's neck and made a frantic 
effort to bear him backwards. 

But the man was no puny diei. His muscles had 
been hardened by many years of hard work. He stag- 
gered, but regained his balance and swung round sharply. 

Jack clung fiercely. 

" Help, Tom ! It’s the police! Help!” the man called, 
as he struggled to free himself. But the late conspirator 
had taken advantage of the moment to disappear in the 
mist, leaving the bully to fight his-own battle. 

" Look out, you cowardly idiot! Can't you see that 
they'll have me if you don't get help ?" was the repeated 
call. 

Then Ben TEE PE himself to his cousin’s aid, bind the 
sudden reinforcement was such that Keast was overthrown 
and fell violently backwards. 

Jack was undermost, but he managed to wriggle free— 
springing to one side as the man swerved round with a 
blow from his left arm as heavy as a blacksmith’s hammer, 
that would have killed if it met its aim. 

The boys were now fully stirred with the spirit of battle, 
and they stood ready to defend themselves from an assault. 

Keast jumped up and glared at the lads. 

“What! A pair of kids!" he roared. 
“ What do you think you can do?” 

" Enough to prevent murder and train- 
wrecking, retorted Jack. ‘* We mean to stop— 
look out, Ben ! " 

The infuriated man had dashed forward, but, 
as he did so, Ben had turned sharply on his 
heel, and Jack's right fist dealt a blow straight 
from the shoulder that caught the opponent 
on the left jaw with a force that staggered 
him. 

Like a furious bear, the man 
now turned and directed his sole 
attentions to the elder of the two 
boys. He laid his arms about him 
liko flails. ` But strong though the 
muscles might have been if they 
found an opportunity to clench, 
and heavy as might have been the 

weight behind the massive fists if 

they reached their mark, the man 
lacked one thing essential to success- 
ful fighting. He lacked agility. 
He was ponderous, but his body was 
stiff, and each time he lurched 
forward, Jack ducked or slipped to 
one side to avoid the rush, while 
now and then, when pausing, he 
found an opportunity to get in à 
tellmg blow. 

There was no room for Ben in the fight. All he 
could do was to stand to one side to give assistance 
if it became necessary for the occasion to frustrate 
the rules of sport. He did not speak. He was 
dumb with astonishment at this revelation—this 
unexpected aspect of his cousin, who was known 
at school by the nickname of ** Jack-eusy-bones.”’ 

Yes, Tremaine was appearing in new light. Cool as 
though he were sparring for pleasure, he faced the infuriated 
Sam Keast with a steady eye—poised as on springs, and 
active as a squirrel. It was almost impossible, seeing him 
now, to imagine that he was the same idler whom we first 
saw growling in his nest at the top of Tregudda, while he 
perused his father’s ultimatum. He was a man every 
inch of him—grim, determined, yet smiling with a tan- 
talising curve of his lips that defied while it doubly infuriated 
his opponent. 

Frantic with the boy’s successful daring, Keast deter- 
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* One desperate push—the stone rolled over." 


mined to come to grips, when he felt sure he would have the 
advantage. He made a wild plunge forward with out- 
stretched arms; but before his fingers could touch the 
lad, Jack twisted aside nimbly and his right arm shot 
swiftly out to meet the man’s left temple with a dull 
knock. 

Keast suddenly stood still, with his arms still stretched 
out, but otherwise immovable. Then his jaw dropped, his 
eyes closed, and he fell heavily at full length upon the 
railway lines. 

“ Quick, Ben! Your belt!” 
he also removed his own. 

Chenoweth was quickly at his cousin’s side. - 

" My word, old man ! It was wonderful ! I never imaginod 


exclaimed Tremaine, as 
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that you could scrap like that. 
I hope you haven't killed the 
brute." 

“Not I. Ho's stunned; 
that’s all. But we must tie 
up his hands and feet before 
he recovers or we won't be 
able to save the train after 
all." 

Turning Keast on his face, 
the lads soon had his fect 
and hands bound firmly, after 
which they rolled him into 
the gutter at the side of the 
line. 

" Now for 
Ben!” . 

With desperate haste, the 
boys turned to the barricade 
that the prisoner had com- 
menced to raise, but they had 
scarcely begun to throw.the 
boulders to one side than the 
whistle of a train was heard 
in the distance. , 

“ She's left Wadebridge ! 
That’s the first cutting she’s 
whistling at ! " exclaimed Ben, 
exerting every ounce of 
strength to move the blocks 
of slate at his side of the 
track, while Jack worked at 
the other. 

Knuckles were grazed and 
fingers cut. Still the boys 
worked frantically, the very 
desperation of the moment 
lending double strength to 
their ınuscles. 

Now the train could be 
heard thundering along the 
way—whistling at each little 
cutting, while the hiss of the 
pistons, with their regular 
beat, grew louder and louder 
as the human freight was 
carried forward.. 

* Finished ! " cried Jack, 
with a sudden shout of triumph. ‘‘ How are you getting on, 
Ben ? " | ES 

“'There’s a boulder here I can’t move. That brute 
must have hurled it down from above—— ” 

“ All right, PI give you a hand." 

Jack hurried across the line, and knelt to get sufficient 
leverage with his shoulder. 

“ Heave away—quick ! " he cried. 

us!” 
. One desperate push—the stone rolled over and two 
bodies followed struggling down the slight embankment. 
Then, with shriek of whistle, hiss of steam, and roar of 
wheel, the great black train rounded & curve and dashed 
through the cutting. 

And when the boys rose to their feet, they staggered 
and sank back exhausted to the support of the nearest 
rock. 

Then Ben turned to his cousin with a sickly smile on 
his face : Š 

“ How's that, umpire ? " 

Jack smi'ed in his turn. 

Rather fagging for a hot day. Let's find the ‘Cameo’ 
and grub," he replied in a lazy drawl. 


the stones, 


* The train's upon 


(To be continued.) 
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How to Train for Running, Hurdling and Jumping. 


By CAPTAIN F. A. M. WEBSTER. 


Author cf '' Success in Athletics," " Throwing,” 


II. 


HE classifieation of the quarter-mile is nowadays 
a highly debatable matter. There are men like 
the great Oxonien and World's Champion, B. G. D. 
Rudd, who shino from a hundred yards up to half- 
a-milo and who would also, in all probability, cut a good. 
figure at the one mile as well if they happened to fancy 
that event. There are those, 
on the other hand, like the 
splendid Cantab, Guy Butler, 
wł» was English Quarter Mile 
Champion in 1919, who can- 
not go more than a quarter 
of a mile, and do not show 
to their best advantage at 
eny less distance. There is 
vet a third class, of which 
H. F. V. Edward, the West 
Indian, is the prototype, and 
of him it is only necessary 
to add that in 1922 he won 
three English Championship Á 
titles on the same afternoon, —— ae . 
vir. 100: 920.and 440 yardas, oe ee 

To whichever school you belong, however, you must 
romember that the good quarter-miler requires the sprinter's 
speed combined with the distance-runner's endurance. 
How true this is must be realised when one adds that 
nowadays all really first-class quarter-milers return times 
which are closer to 49 than to 50 secs. for the distance. 

I think I am in agreement with most other athletic 
authorities in saying thet the quarter-mile is the hardest 
of all events in the athletic schedule, and that it is, moreover, 
the event that requires the absolute maximum of speed, 
strength, and endurance, since it is in reality one very long 
sprint all the way. I would adviso boys to let the 
event alone altogether unloss they have been well and 
scientifically trained. It is in the quarter-mile that the 
danger of overdoing things lies, because the boy who does 
too much quarter-mile running at school generally unfits 
himself for first-class work later on. 

Quarter-milers should study the instructions I have 
already written for sprinters, since, except in the matter 
of breathing, the principles are in practice the same. For 
the rest, the quarter-miler in the early days of training 
should do plenty of jog-trot running at distances varying 
Íróm 600 yards to half-a-mile. If he is going to combine 
the quarter and half-mile as his two events, he should 
work out at about three-quarters of a mile in his early 
training; he should also practise with the sprinters to 
attain speed by means of starts, short sprints, and fairly 
fast 200-yard dashes. After ho has been training for three 


weeks, he should bo able to go three hundred yards at 


almost top speed without showing any signs of fatiguo. 
During tho rest of his training he can cut down tho length 
of his jog-trot runs and concentrate upon the cultivation 
of speed, which is, after all, the deciding factor in a quarter- 
mile race. 

Distances up to 220 yards require little or no judgment, 
but the Quarter Mile requires both judgment and general- 
ship in a very marked degree, and here I will conclude 
with the advice not to run yourself to a standstill in the 
first 300 yards. The quarter mile is & favourite distance 
into which to divide & one mile relay, so that it 1s quite 
possible that another man may be waiting to take over 
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your baton within the 20 yards zone, and he can't do that 
if you run yourself to a standstill with 140 yards still to 
go. 

In these days, with the World's Record eut down to 
l min. 52?/, secs., the half-mile also is becoming more ard 
more like & sprint race. For years past I have been at 
pretty nearly all the more important International Athletic 
festivals, and you can take it from me that the man who 
wants to make a name for himself as à Half-Miler, in this 
present generation, has got to be “some mover " ; and, 
incidentally, since the Public School Half Mile Champion- 
ship was instituted in 1897, only three times has the 
winner's time been outside 2 mins. 10 secs., which is Cham- 
pionship standard, while 2 mins. 3!/, secs. has been 
equalled more than once. 

Properly speaking, the Half Mile i is the shortest of the Dis- 
tance Races. The style is different ; hitherto I have told the 
athlete he must run right up on his toes, and here I would 
hasten to add that tho distance runner must not, in any 
sense of the term, ''come to heel”; his aim should be 
to run upon the ball of the foot; he may, however, and 
just occasionally, run a part of his courso flat-footed, for 
the sake of getting & rest, and he may also do this when 
jogging long distances to acqhire endurance. The reason 
one runs upon tho ball of tho foot is to get spring into the 
stride, and to save the nerves from shock. 

I have already spoken about the importance of good 
arm action, and would again emphasise the fact that one 
runs quite as much with the arms as with the legs. So 
long as a boy's arm action does not’ retard his progress. 
it should not be interfered with, but he must be certain on 
this point, and remember to carry his head up, and well 
poised, in order that he may breathe freely. The breathing 
should be through both nose and mouth, and now we come 
to that mysterious quality '"'second wind.” 

Tho half-miler as a rule neither needs nor gets second wind, 
but it comes to those who run a mile and over and the 
miler usually gets it at some stage of the third quarter. 
It is not a thing to worry about, because quite a number 
of people do not get 
it at all, and others 
never roalis? when it 
has arrived. 

All distance run- 
ners should wear 
chamois-leather 
“ pushers" or toc- 
socks to save their 
toes from getting 
rubbed. These can 
be bought from any 
reputable firm of 
athletic outfitters at 
about ninepence a 
pair. 

I have already 
recommended joz- 
trot running for 
distance men. They need it to save themselves from getting 
sore shins and musclos. A good way of commencing 
training is to swing along freely on grass until one begins 
to feel tired, then break into a brisk walk, resuming the 
run when one feels somewhat rested. 

After one has jogged threo-quarters of a milo and work. 
fairly fast from 440 to 660 yards for a month, it is time to 
get down to hard work... The nature of the work remain: 


Hurdling.—Coming down correctly. 
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very much as already detailed, but a full-distance trial, 
either with other runners or alone against the watch, should 
take place once a week, but not more often. 

The work of the half-miler during the second month of 
training should consist each week of a couple of steady 
runs about three-quarters of a mile each, a couple of 
fast bursts of 660 yards, the steady and fast work alterna- 
ting, and on the fifth day the time trial or trial race should 
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be run. I might mention here that two American half- 
milers, one of whom returned 1 min. 53*/, secs., and the 
other 1 min. 53?/; secs., could both cover a quarter-mile 
in 49 secs. 

We now come to the One Mile, which many great authori- 
ties hold to be equally as hard as the quarter-mile race. 
Before writing this article, I looked up and compared the 
times, which have boen fully analysed, of the five greatest 
milers the world has yet produced, and I find that Norman 
S. Taber, who covered tho distance in 4 mins. 12 ?/, secs., 
ran the first quartor in 58 secs., the second quarter in 67 
secs., the third in 68 secs., and the final lap in 59?/, secs. 
A. G. Hill, on the other hand, who holds the British record 
of 4 mins. 13*/, secs., took 59?/, secs., 64 */, secs., 67 1/, secs., 
and 62 %/, secs. respectively for his four laps. 

It is interesting to noto that when Hill ran that race 
he was out to sot up a new World's record of 4 mins. 8 secs., 
and had planned to return 62 secs. for each quarter-mile, 
but he, unfortunately, failed to run to his schedule, and this 
was probably duo to the fact that H. B. Stallard, of Cam- 
bridge University, was close on his heels for a gront part 
of the way. 

The mile record has been broken again and again in 
recent years. But this is not due to any peculiar increase 
in the staying power or actual speed of modern mile runners, 
but rather to the fact that they have studied the science 
of running & mile most closely, and have found out just 
how each quarter should be covered so that the whole 
distance may bo run in the shortest possible time. 

From the foregoing it is obvious then that the first 
essential of tho mile runner is the ability to appreciate 
the pace at which he himself is travelling, and to stick to 
the schedule, which he must decide upon weeks before the 
race takes place, and work up to faithfully during the period 
of his training. Many good judges hold that the first 
quarter should be the fastest, the second moderately fast. 
the third almost as fast as one can run, and the final 
quarter “all out." A good example of this is found in 
the case of J. P. Jones, of Cornell University, who returned 
4 mins. 14?/, secs. for the full distance, and who ran his 
first quarter in 61 '/, secs., second quarter 67 ?/, secs., 
third quarter 66 */,secs., and final quarter 58'/, secs. 
Jones's only mistake lay in not makingthe third quarter 
fast enough; many believe that if he had used better 
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judgment here his time would have been faster than 4 mins. 
10 secs. 

The finest training for the one-mile runner is cross- 
country work and road-running, since endurance is a most 
important factor. This class of work should commenco 
with short runs, and lengthen out gradually to about 
three milos, and during such runs the boy should bo 
warmly clad. Upon the return from the run thero should 
be body-building exercises and a shower bath or sponge 
over. The runners must keep warm, and should learn 
to run lightly ; pounding on the hard road makes for 
shin soreness, and above all remember to become a judge 
of pace and learn how to run to a time schedule. 

Hurdlers should buy the very latest book on this subject, 
entitled Hurdling and Steeplechasing and published at 
2s. 6d. net by Athletic Publications, Ltd., Fetter Lane, 
London. The illustrations in it will do more to show 
how these events should be practised than any number of 
pazes of advice. 

There is only one way of hurdling, and that is by the 
“ straight-legged " method which makes the seat of the 
runner’s shorts the lowest part of his person as he flies 
his fences; in this respect the accompanying sketch of 
Earl Thompson should be carefully studied. It is a golden 
rule for the hurdler to remember that he must take off 
from his heel, passing through by an ankling movement 
on to the toes, and land upon the ball of the other foot. 
Let me try to summarise the points about hurdling briefly. 

The hurdler takes up his position upon the scratch line 
in the crouching attitude adopted by all sprinters. He 
will know from practice whether the foot which is thrown 
first over the hurdle should be in advance or not when ho 
is in the starting position. The first flight of hurdles is 
fifteen yardsfrom the scratch line, and two yards in front 
of that hurdle the athlete takes off to negotiate it. He 
should learn to run the initial thirteen yards in seven or 
eight strides, and they should be covered at the maximum 
speed which allows the hurdler to keep control of his body 
and to bring the leading foot safely and squarely to ground 
after crossing each hurdle. 


The High Jump.—Cliearing the bar. 


Going over the first two flights the hurdler must be at 
top speed and yet retain his steadiness, otherwise he is 
likely to give away an advantage which he will not easily 
regain. From that point he must settle down on the prin- 
ciple of “ three strides, up, over and away like a flash," 
and lengthen out the middle stride between hurdles an:l 
shorten the third stride, so as not to over-reach himself 
as he takes off to clear the next hurdle. He must run 
smoothly if he would not lose accuracy. 

Let us suppose that it is the left leg which is thrown 
first over each hurdle. The first flight is reached in seven 
strides, care being taken to keep the seventh stride short. 
Six feet from the hurdle the right leg drive, which lifts 
the body from the ground, is brought into play and the leít 


THE: BOY'S 


leg is swung upward 
and forward with the 
toes pointed. The 
right arm goes 
forward with the left 
leg and the body is 
inclined forward with 
the shoulders square 
to the front and the 
chin always in ad- 
vanco of the knee of 
the leading leg. When 


centralised above the 
hurdle the left foot 
is snapped down to 
the ground as sharply 
as possible and, at 
the same instant, the 
right leg is drawn 
quickly up, well bent 
at the knee, and with 
a swing which throws 
the heel slightly 
higher than the thigh. 

Tho athlete must land with his chin still in advance of 
the leading knee, square on the ball of the foot, and with 
the body well controlled ; the left arm should, by means 
of a punch, help to bring the right leg forward for the first 
stride from the landing. Never be bustled over your last 
hurdle, and always feel your left foot firm on the ground 
after that tenth flight before you begin to worry about the 
run in. Remember also to run straight through tho tape 
with arms working smoothly, just as if you were sprinting. 


The Shot Put. Fig. 1. 


Shot-Putting Diagram. 


Don't. jump for it, don’t throw your head back, and don’t 


throw your arms up in your anxiety to breast it. 

The High and Long Jumps are largely a matter of learn- 
ing how to take off accurately and how to manage the body 
in mid-air. The old system, whereby the high jumper 
sprang from one leg, held his body stiff, and landed on the 
other leg, is now nbsolutely out of date. The high jumper 
should learn the exact number of steps which will land his 
take-off foot on a spot approximately 3 ft. in front of the 
bar. His approach should be straight; if he springs 
irom the right foot the left leg should immediately be 
swung upwards towards the bar; the arms which are swung 


the body is fairly | 
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to help the up- 
ward movement 
should not rise 
higher than the 
shoulders, and the 
right leg should be 
allowed to hang 
until the left leg 
is beginning to go 
down. 

Then the right 
knee should be 
drawn up to the 
breast, and the 
left hip hitched 
violently upwards 
to clear the right 
hip away from the 


bar. The left 
shoulder should 
come over and 


The Shot Put. Fig. 2. 


down towards tho 
bar, end the right 
leg is shot. sharply out, the spine is straightened, head 
bent back and arms thrown up to clear the chest awav 
from the bar. The jumper lands finally in the sand-pit on 
the right foot, t.e., the foot from which he sprang, and 
finds himself facing the bar he has cleared. 


Never jump in practice, except about once a week, at 
heights which you are not sure of clearing, and always 
remember to land upon the foot from which the spring was 
made. 


Long Jumpers must practise sprinting, since speed, 
eombined with style, is Just as important as springing 
power. The Long Jumper should work for style rather 
than distance, which will come naturally in due course, 
and the first thing he has to acquire is accuracy in hitting 
the take-off board squarely with the ball of the foot from 
which he Jumps each time. To acquire this facility the 
athlete must learn, by actual experience, just how much 
distance he covers in tho last six strides ; and this he will 
do by taking twelve ordinary walking paces back from the 
take-off board. With this point marked, he should double 
the distance for his full run-up. He must, of course, vary 
his twelve-pace mark, and the beginning of his run in 
accordance with the prevailing track an:l atmospheric con- 
ditions, so that he is certain cach time of hitting the 
board. 


Most school-boy jumpers spoil ihomssives by keeping 
too close to the ground. - It is apy essential that one 
should spring well up into 
the air from the take-off 
board: and facility in this 
matter, again, comes only: 
with practice. To increase 
the distance farther in the 
jump, one must learn to so 
kick the legs that it seems as . 
if one were taking a step in 
mid-air, and to shoot the 
legs out and force the trunk 
forward over the thighs upon 
landing. to prevent the body 
from falling back. 

Both classes of jumper 
must remember that they 
take-off from the heel, and 
that the heels of their shoes 
must be provided with two 
short spikes in each. A 
small piece of rubber sponge 
placed in the heel of the shoe 
of the foot from which the 
spring is made, will prevent 
that heel from being bruised. 


The Shot Put. Fig. 3. 


PREPARING FOR SCHOOL SPORTS . 


The Shot Put must always be learned first from 
the standing position. At no stage of the proceed- 


ings, whether from the standing position, or with 
the glide, must the putting hand which holds the 
shot be allowed to leave the shoulder until the 
shoulders are square to the front and the right hip 
well up. The head must be dropped back and the 
pushed violently 


right hand holding the shot 
forward, so that it travels along 
the line of the jaw-bone. If 
the hand shoots higher the shot 
will be given too much elevation. 
Remember that the legs con- 
tribute just as much as the 
arms to the putting, and that 
the main force is generated by 
the thrust of the right leg and 
right arm, combined with a sharp 
twist of the shoulders from right 
to left. (See Figs. 1, 2 and 3.) 
When the shot is put at the 
conclusion of the glide across 
the circle, the athlete must 
learn to land on his right 
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,** foot only at the centre of 

@ the circle, and at the same 

time to draw back his right 

p shoulder without over- 

4 balancing ; the left foot is 

/ then stamped down, slightly 

^ to the left of the genera! 

LA line of direction, &nd, at 

exactly the same second, tho 

right hip comes up, tho 

shoulders are twisted from 

right to left, and tho right arm is shot out with 

the greatest foree possible. The left foot is in 

advance of the right when the shot leaves tho 

hand, but immediately after that the Shot Putter 

reverses his feet to save himself from committing 
& foul by going out of the circle. 

But, remember that tho feet are not reversed 
until the shot has been delivered. Never drop the 
head, but always look up after the shot in flight, 
and always feel yourself firm on both feet at tho 
conclusion of the glide, before you allow tho 
right hand holding the shot to shoot out from 
the shoulder. 


The Shot Put. 
Fig. 4 
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Seaweed. 


By N. TOURNEUR. 


ERTAINLY few people think 
the masses of seaweed 
which they see washed up 
on the beach are of any 
commercial value. But, 
seaweed-—waste though it 
is—has many uses. The 
broad, thick stem and flat. 
leaves of the so-called 
oar-weed, when thoroughly 
dried, are used for making 
knife- handle. From 
another weed of the sea, 
known as carrageen moss, 
size is extracted easily, 
which is used in the pro- 

cess of calico printing. The long, narrow leaves of the grass 

wrack are gathered and well dried, and are sold for packing 
material, as well as for use to ''* bed down "cattle and cows 
and other stock. 

All along the coast of Nova Scotia, the farmers collect what 
is known as Nova Scotian eel grass, which is rather like the grass 
wrack of the coasts of Britain. 'The eel grass is thoroughly 
dried, and shipped off to Boston, Montreal, Philadelphia, and 
other centres, to be used in the wadding of airtight, noiseless 
floors, as well as making the finest of filling for upholstery, and 
serving many other useful purposes. 

- In some parte, including the Welsh coast, and the West of 
Ireland, Brittany, Sweden, Finland, the folk, as do the Kam- 

chatkans, use the green and purple lavers—some call them sea 

lettuce—for food, after boiling the leaves down. So utilised, 
too, is another seaweed of & deep reddish tint, the dulse, which 


is cooked fresh and eaten in the same way as cabbage. Another 
seaweed, of a creamy colour and fine filigree pattern, is an 
excellent substitute for Iceland moss, that most nutritious 
species of lichen. 

Thousands of farmers, British and others, make money out 
of collecting the seaweeds that grow and also are thrown up 
along the shore. 

Whenever the weather is fine during the spring months, there 
appear all along the narrow, coastal plain-of the Jaederen, 
Norway, what seem to be continuous lines of bonfires. The 
farmers who are lucky enough to own shore rights—and these 
are so highly prized by the Norwegians that attempts to purchase 
such rights rarely succeed—are burning huge piles of dry 
seaweed. Entire families help in this work. Along the fjords, 
boatmen cut the seaweed much as grain would be cut by the 
sickle, and bring it to land; but, on the shores of the Jaederen, 
the seaweed grows luxuriantly ; and in spring the roots are 
loosened, and the weeds are washed ashore by the sea. 

Two-wheeled carts, drawn by ponies, have been loaded with 
the wet, slimy seaweed, and emptied above highwater mark, 
where the sea products are spread out like hay to dry. Then 
comes the raking together, and the fires, which are kept burning 
until there remain the firiest of ashes. The piles of them are 
carefully loaded into carts, and scattered over the fields, and 
thus one of the richest manures is obtained. So highly is it 
prized, that the number of cart-loads a farmer may obtain is 
determined by the size of his holding, so that others may not 
be done out of their rightful share. 

On the British coastline, some 500,000 tons of seaweed are 
gathered every year, the ashes being utilised for the manu- 
facture of iodine and bromine and other valuable chemicals. 

So, there is money in seaweed, after all. 


I FEEL that I ought to apologise for referring to football in a 
summer number, but the photograph reproduced below is my 
excuse. And really, as it is connected 
with a coming event, it is not so premature 
as might be imagined. This year the 
centenary of Rügby Football is to be 
celebrated this November at the very 
spot where it started. The world-famous Close at Rugby 
School is to be the scene of a match in which England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland will all take a prominent part. It was 
an impulsive lad named William Webb Ellis who had the im- 
mortal honour of originating the game as we now know it, though 
many modifications have been made in Rugger since his time 
at the school in 1823. 

Ellis’s novel and splendid performance (as it has turned out 
to-day), is commemorated at Rugby School itself by a granite 
slab placed upon the wall which divides the Close from the 
Headmaster's garden. 
The photograph here 
given (by Messrs Dean, 
of Rugby) gives a capital 
picture of this memorial 
to a lad who has become 
very celebrated to-day. 
When Ellis went to Rugby 
in 1816, Dr. Wood was the 
Headmaster, and the boy 
was but nine years old, 
so that he was sixtcen 
when he, so to speak, 
invented the great game. 
He afterwards became 
an Exhibitioner 
at Brasenose, Oxford, 
later on was ordained, 
and became rector of 
Lower Magdalen, 
Essex, where he died 
on January 24th, 1872. 


THE CENTENARY 
OF RUGBY 
FOOTBALL. 
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The other photograph 
included in our pages this 
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month deals also with a notable event. A month or so back 


an operator of the Western Electric Company, at New Southgate, 


The Centenary of Rugby Football. 


wy. 


d 


XR M received the following message by wireless 
NEW YORK 


TEE T telephony from America :—“ We had 
i r UA us O a heavy snowstorn in New York 
ONDON BY yesterday. I am wondering what kind 


WIRELESS: of weather you are having in London. 
I am also wondering how well you are hearing my voice. This 
is the first time I have had the pleasure of saying ‘ Hello! 
London' on the telephone. Iam ringing you from New York." 
These were the words used by Mr. J. I. Carty, a vice-president 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, when 
speaking from 193, Broadway, New York, to London, a distance 
of 3,200 miles. 

The photograph shows the interior of the Western Electric 
Company's receiving station, with the operator listening to the 
voice coming over the air waves, Note the interior frame 
aerial. Such an event 
as this marks another 
great stride forward in 
wireless progress. It 
will not be long, doubt- 
less, before wireless tele- 
phonic communication 
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E E A with America and 
ut 2.4 1811 Canada will be an every- 
day thing. And fhen 
what new wonder will 
the wireless wizards spring 
upon us ? 
* hd * 
OUR NEW 
** ALL-SPORTS ” 
COMPETITION. 


Cricket Bats, Tennis 
Racquets, Footballs, 
Boxing Gloves, Running 
Shoes, and numerous 
other prizes offered. 


In response to number- 
less requests I have ar- 
ranged a new competition 


THE EDITOR'S PAGE 


for ‘‘B.O.P.” readers much on the lines of the Cricket and 
Football Competitions of past years. This season I am making 


it an * ALL-SPORTS COMPETITION." with an attractive . 


list of prizes to be won. "The choice on the part of competitors 
is much wider than heretofore, and I confidently expect a cor- 
respondingly greater number of entries. Read carefully the 
particulars given below, and then set to work with your pen 
or pencil to win one (or, perhaps, more) of the splendid prizes 
offered. As I have noted before in these columns, not a few 
well-known writers and artists of the present day scored their 
earliest successes in '' B.O.P.” competitions. If you have any 
ability with your pen, try your hand at an essay, story or verse ; 
if you are a budding artist send in your drawing for competition. 
The Prizes will go to the best efforts only, but, as you will see, 
there are many consolation prizes 
offered, so that as few as possible 
may go unrewarded. 

The First Prizes in these new 
Competitions will be :— l 

Ten Full-size Footballs, Cricket 
Bats, Tennis Racquets or Sets of 
Boxing Gloves. (Supplied by John 
Wisden and Co., the well-known 
sports purveyors) according to the 
choice of the prize-winners. 

As Second Prizes I ain offering 
Cricket Balls, Football Jerseys, 
Cricket, Football, or Lawn Tennis 
Boots and Shoes, or Running Shoes. 

As Third Prizes the choice will 
be from Cameras, Paint - boxes, 
Fishing-rods, Stamp Albums, and 
Handsome Volumes. 

In addition to the above there will 
be awarded a large number of Extra 
Prizes of Books. Pocket-knives, Foun- 
tain-pens, and Pockct-compasses. 


+ * * 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS. 


J. Prose Essay on ‘* The Best 
Type of Sportsman," with 
reference, of course, to the 
qualities demanded in cricket, 
football and other games. (Not to excced 700 words 
in length.) 

II. Story of ** My Most Memorable Match. ^ 

i exceed 600 words.) 

JII. Humorous Pen-and-ink Drawing entitled ** Who Would 
be an Umpire ? ” 

IV. Verses with the title: ‘ Now then, School ! Play Up !” 
(Not to exceed 5 verses.) 


(Not to 


'V. Humorous Pen-and-ink Drawi ing: on the subject : ** Masters 
Who are Stylists ! ” l 
VI. The Best Athletic Story that I Know. (Storyettes, 


which need not be original, should not exceed 300 words. ) 
. Prose Essay on: ** The Best Description of a Cricket 
or Football Match in Fiction." (Not to exceed 
600 words.) an l | l 
. Coloured Drawing of ‘*The Team’s Last Hope!" 
(May be treated seriously or humorously, as desired.) 


. IX. Pen-and-ink Drawing of ** Comic Animal (or Bird) 
Cricketer.” | 
A. Humorous Story ending with the — à ** And Then 


I Woke Up !” (Not to exceed 700 words.) 


In the above competitions, except where the game is specially 
noted (as in No. IX.), any popular sport may be chosen as the 
subject of essay, story or drawing. 


CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION. 


]. All the competitions are open equally to “ B.O.P.” readers 
under the age of eighteen. 

2. The name, address and age of every competitor must be 
written legibly on each essay, drawing, etc. 
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3. Each entry must be certified as the sender's own original 
work, except (as in. Competition VI.) where otherwise 
stated. 

4. Drawings may be submitted on postcards or single sheets 
of paper. 

5. One First Prize only may be won by any competitor, but 
such competitor is eligible to receive a Second, Third, or 
Consolation Prize in any other Competition. 

6. The decision of the Editor of the “ B.O.P.” must be regarded 
as final in all cases. No correspondence can be entered 
into concerning entries, nor can any essays, stories, OF 
drawings be returned to competitors. 

7. The closing date for all Competitions is SATURDAY, 
JULY 21st. 


" Hello ! ! London !—New York speaking.” 


A Western Electric Company operator receiving a message by wireless telephony from America. 


(See nots on previous page.) 
* * * 


Every *“ B.O.P.” reader who remembers Stanley L. Wood's 
article and drawings of ‘‘ The Cowboy—in Fact and Fiction," 
which appeared in the March number, 
will be interested to know that the 
artist-author will contribute a similar 
article on '*'The Cowboy's Horse?" to 
next month's issue of the “ B.O.P.” 
Mr. Wood, as I have said already, knows the life of a cowboy 
through and through, and this story of the making of a “ cutting 
pony" is an absorbing narrative. In addition to a number of 
other illustrations, Mr. Wood has painted, specially for this 
number, a spirited picture of a cowboy on a buck-jumper. This 
drawing will form the coloured cover of the July Number, and 
I can foresee hundreds of boys cutting this out and keeping it 
for framing. It is the best picture of its kind that I have seen. 
In the same issue there will also appear the following :—"' Ireton 
of Byne's House," a complete story of school life, by Sid. G. 
Hedges ; “ A New Method of Preserving Caterpillars " (Part I1.); 
" My Midnight Adventure" (a thrilling experience in India), 
“ White Man's Magic," a complete story 
by E. Charles Vivian ; 


WHAT NEXT 
MONIH'S “B.O. P." 
WILL CONTAIN. 


of the Canadian Mounted Police," 


* Some Hints on Bowling," by V. R. Price (the Cambridge 


double-blue); *“‘ Fire-fighting by Seaplane” (the Air Patrol 
of British Columbia’s Forests"), by G. P. Melrose (illustrated) ; 
together with the usual features. Burther instalments will also 
be given of the three splendid serials: “Under the Serpent's 
Fang," ‘ The Treasure of Tregudda,” and “ The Riders from 
the Sea." A. L. H. 


his head, looking down in some perplexity at the 
boy standing at his stirrup. 

* It wouldn't do for me to interfere, Hal," he 
said. *''If I could have you with me for good, you know 
I would right willingly, but your father had his reasons 
for making Sir George your guardian 

Hal looked up quickly. 

“ But you are my uncle—my mother's own brother," he 
began hotly. 

“ Gently, lad, gently," the Squire patted him soothingly 
on the shoulder. “ You must not blame your father. I 
never did. They were good reasons. He was a Whig, you 
see, and all for King George, and I—well " he hesitated. 
" In my young days, you know 

“I know," Hal nodded, his eyes brightening ; 


T: Squire pushed his wig on one side and seratched 


“you 


were a Jacobite, weren't you? But those times are all ` 


over now, uncle." 

" Yes," the Squire looked reflectively . between his 
horse's ears down the leafless avenue; “ but your father, 
he was never sure I shouldn't get into trouble again. Any- 
way,” he went on more briskly, ''Sir George is more use 
to you; he is a very important man with the Government, 
Hal, and has a lot of influence. He's a Justice and a 
good Churchman 

“He's a beast ! " said Hal fervently. 

“Tut, tut!" the Squire shook his head reprovingly. 
"That's not the way to talk of your elders. He's a pit 
strict, but :aybe that is good for you.’ 

Hal sullenly kicked at the stones under his feet, with no 
reply but a defiant shake of his head. 

“Eh! I expect you are a bit of a soiponabilicy, HE 
my boy," went on the Squire. “I hear tales, you know ; 
I hear tales! And Sir George has his hands full now with 
all these soldiers coming here to defend the coast, without 
having to ride all over the county after a truant boy !”’ 

“ Well, he shouldn't beat me !” muttered Hal, with 
another vicious kick at the stones, a kick which unfortu- 
nately landed on the leg of the Squire's spirited mare. The 
startled animal flinched and reared, throwing back her head, 
almost unseating her rider, and sending Hal tumbling 
into a bush of gorse. 

“ Plague take the boy ! " shouted the wrathful Squire as 
the mare danced across the avenue snorting. ‘Soh, lady, 
soh! Id not have you for a fortune, you young monkey. 
Sir George can keep you! Quiet now, my beauty, quiet !”’ 

His voice died away as the mare dashed down the stretch 
of green under the dripping trees. Hal fished himself out 
of the gorse and looked after them disconsolately, his hands 


," Press gangs take most o' the men. 


A Story of the Days of George the 
Third. 


By E. F. SHALLARD. 
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in his pockets and his little three-cornered hat pushed back 
from his gloomy face. 

" Master Hal! Master Hal'" a.low voice hailed him 
from behind, and he spun round. 

“ Who's that ? " he called sharply. 

Cautiously a head appeared, thrust up from the ditch. 
A boy's head, with & shock of red hair and bright, blue 
oyes sparkling in a freckled face. 

“Ony me, Master Hal.” 

Hal surveyed him sternly. 

“Chad, you've been poaching again.” 

“ Ne'er a bit of it; I swear I ain't, Master Hal," pro- 
tested Chad earnestly, stepping out of the ditch and shaking 
the wet from his nondescript garments ‘‘ Haven't laid 
a line this se’n-night.”’ 

“ What are you hiding for, then ? " demanded Hal. 

Chad grinned. 

“I was a-looking for you," he said. 
Squire to see me, nor Sir George, neither." 

Hal laughed. ‘‘ You know what Sir George threatene 
if he caught you ? " 

“ Ay, I heard 'un, Master Hal. 


* Didn't. want 


Do it, too, he will. I 


reckon, but I ain't for the 'Sizes yet awhile! Master 
Hal 
“Well?” asked Hal. “ What is it, Chad ? Have vou 


found the hawk's nest ? ”’ 


“ Better. I've found a cave in clifts below there." 
" Not really, Chad ! " Hal’seyeslitup. ‘‘ Anow one ?” 
* Far as I knows, it is, an’ J knows more about the 


cliffs than most of 'em do, Master Hal." 

Hal dropped his voice to a whisper. 

‘“What about the smugglers, Chad ? ” 

Chad shook his head positively. 

. “Neer a one of 'em. I know all about them, Master 
Hal; they can't hide nothing from Chad Lee. You come 
along an’ I'll show you. It’s thicking to dusk, and the 
sogers ‘Il come along here soon. Walk up and down all 
night, they do—looking for Boney !”’ 

. The boys ran down the avenue and through the gates 

"There's mighty little smuggling these war-times," 
went on Chad, as they came out on the top of the cliffs. 
I knows of a little, 
though," he chuckled. '‘ Here we be, Master Hal. Just 
where the cliffs be low." 

He wriggled over the edge of the cliff and slid perilously 
down a green slope that appeared to drop sheer into the 
soa. Hal followed. 

" "lis slippery, Master Hal, you be careful,” 
Chad, as he landed on a hidden sheep track. 

" I can climb as well as you, Chad Lee," answered Hal, 
angrily. 

“Oh, ay,” assonted Chad, calmly; “but you've gut 
shoes on, you sce.’ 

Very cautiously the boys crawled down the tiny track 


warned 


in little pieces ! Get me 


‘he whispered : 


THE CAVE IN THE CLIFF 


overhanging the little cove, where the strip of beach was 
already covered by the rising tide that washed the cliffs 
at high water. 

“It is easier climbing back," gasped Chad. “ Here 
vou be, Master Hal, behind this sticky-up rock and through 
thet hole." 

They crawled through an earthy passage and then Hal 
jumped to his feet with a shout of delight. 

"Oh, what a hiding.place!" he cried. 
have fine smuggling games here, Chad ? ” 

' It's most too dark to see it now," said the gratified 
Chad. “ It goes back a goodish bit, and there is a hole in 
the side as'll do to keep things in." 

" How about the tide? It washes pretty high at full, 
Chad." 

'" We're six feet above high tide, Master Hal, and in 
the loneliest cove on the coast. There’s no way into it, 
you seo, except by boat or as we've come—over cliff.” 

“My word! won't I give Sir George a scare next timo 
ho beats me!” exclaimed Hal, struck by a now idea. 
“Hed never find me here. I'll bring blankets and 
food ——" 

He stopped short, and Chad started ; then they both 
wheeled round and gazed back into the depths of the cave. 
From somewhere close by & voice had burst out suddenly 
with a splutter of incomprehensible oaths, accompanied 
by a prolonged rattle and a cresh—all muffled, yet curiously 
distinct. 

Another voice 
spoke as the sounds 
ceased. 

" Well, sir," it 
impatiently. “It isn't 
my fault the  peth’s 
rough. I warned you 
to tread slow. Sce now, 
you've : brought down 
helf the entrance to the 
passage ! ” 

“A million curses on 
you and your passage !” 
shouted the first voice 
with a strong foreign 
accent. “ Iam knocked 


“ Can't. we 


said 


n 


a light, vaurien.” 

Chad gripped Hal’s 
arm ‘tightly. 

" One is Long Tony,’ 
“ but 
who's t'other ? ” l 

"Maybe à smugglor!” 
answered Hal: 
"Where are they, 
Chad ? 7 

Chad sank down and 
started on a noiseless . 
crawling — expedition ; 
next moment he jumped 
back hastily; right 
under his nose a ray of 
light shot up through 
the rock. 


"Huh!" 


he mut- 


tered: “‘right aneath 
us! Can't see naught, 
though.’ 

Hal flung himself 
down, too, and they 
listened. The foreigner 
continued to mutter 


explosively and unin- 
telligibly in French for 
some time, then he 
raised his voice. 

” Pernicious islander, 
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when show you the light for that boat from your ship ? ” 
he asked irritably. 

'" Well, monsoor, '' answered tho slow drawl of Long 
Tony: “it’s no manner of use me showing a light—for 
the lugyer ain't there ! ” | 

“ What!” There was a serambi of feet; evidently 
tho speaker had gone to see for himself. “My faith! 
where is it, then ? ^n was the wrathful demand. 

“Jack Fletcher's a wary man," answered Long Tony. 
i Reckon he’s come across revenue-cutter—or maybe & 
man-o’-war—and has run round the leo of the island. 
"Tis no use cursing,” he added sullenly ; ‘‘ you'H have to 
wait till tide's on the ebb, monsoor, and that’s a couple of 
hours or more." 

“ Curse your canaille of a Jack Fletcher!” grumbled 

* monsoor." *' Does he think I am planted here for ever 
with papers on me that will bring all our heads to your 
gallows! Hola, Ethredge. here you come at last! But 
there is no ship—no anything—oexcept an army of red- 
coats awaiting us above!” 

“Tush! they know nothing of us,’ ' Jeughed & languid 
voice. "' They are here to keep an army of your corapa- 
triots from climbing our cliffs ! " 

* B-r-r-r-r- !”’ the Frenchman gavo a long-drav 
“They will ae rama d 


19 


ejaculation of contempt. 
when my Napoleon comes ! 
“ You will go 


—so—puff '—if you are caught before 


your Napoleon comes, 
my friend. Spies have 
short shrift here!” 


the laughing 


answered 


Pya 
, 


** With an exclamation of rage, Sir George caught him, bringing his whip down kesvily on the 
boy's shoulders.” (Sce page 514.) 
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voice. “ Pest ! what a damp hole this is! Come back to 
Tony’s hut, Lusigne ; we must let our dear friend above 
know that we are delayed.” 

The voices died away suddenly as the speakers retreated 
up their passage. 

Chad jumped up, bursting into excited speech. 

* I reckon I'll find my way into their cave next low tide. 
A passage way, too! Must be right through cliff to Tony's 
hut—Where be going, Master Hal?" he asked as he 
saw Hal pushing his way through the narrow entrance. 

“ Quick, Chad," was all the answer he got. “Up! 
We've not much time—only two hours." 

Hal swung himself out of sight as he spoke and Chad 
followed, bewildered. 


II. 


“What’s the matter, Master Hal ? ” Chad called. but 
Hal was already well up the ascont and the other boy, 
scrambling after him, had no breath for questions until 
théy were running across the short turf that lay between 
them and the Hall. 

“ Master Hal," he vanted then ; ** you be never going to tell 
cn 'em for a bit of smuggling ! " his voice rose protestingly. 

“ Smuggling ! " scornfully. ‘“ Smuggling ! Those were 
no smugglers, Chad. Didn't you hear? That Frenchman 
was a spy !" 

“ Master Hal!" Chad was startled. 
say so. My! will he be bringing Boney on us ? 
be you going to do, Master Hal ? " 

** Tell Sir George, of course ; he's a Justice.” 

They said no more till they reached the Hall, but at the 
steps to the great door, Chad stopped. 

"Im not coming in there," he said, breathless but 
determined. ‘‘ I'll wait for you, Master Hal." 

" Hide, then—among the trees," Hal said over his 
shoulder as he dashed up the steps ; then he paused sud- 
denly. “Chad,” he called, ‘‘ maybe Sir George won't let 
me go with him. You just watch my window there. I'll 
come and tell you." 


“You don't 
What 


“ A shot rang out from above.” (Sve page 545.) 
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He threw open the door and entered the hsll. 

*" Where is Sir George, Simon ? " he demanded of the 
servant who met him. 

* Now, Master Hal," remonstrated the old man.  * Don't 
you go a-near Sir George. He's but just come in and he's 
found out about the bay mare's knees being broke——” 

Hal stamped his foot imperiously. 

* Where is he ? Well, if you won't tell ——"' he dashed 
across the hall to the dining-room. 

Sir George turned in his chair with a scowl as his wart 
burst in. He was in riding-dress and his whip lay beside 
his hat on the table. 

“ This passes all," he began furiously, but his words 
went unheeded in the boy's excitement. He plunged at 
once into his tale. 

Sir George’s face grew darker and darker as he listened, 
and at last he caught the lad violently by the shoulders 

“You young whelp ! " he shouted. ‘‘ Do you think to 
cozen me with such a mad tale? Caves! Spies! Gad- 
zooks! This is a trick to send us all off on a wild-goose 
chase! Off with you to your room supperless, and 


^ learn wisdom before you are 


let out!" He flung the boy 
from him as he spoke, so that 
he fell. 

"Itisno trick! It is true!’ 
shouted Hal, jumping up. 
“ And you know it is true—you 
know that I would not make up 
such a tale! If you will not œ 
to the soldiers I will go my 
self ! " 

: With an exclamation of rage. 
Sir George caught him as he 
made for the door, bringing 
his whip down heavily on the 
boy's shoulders and shouting 
aloud. 

Simon and a footman came 
running in. | 
“ Off with him! Lock him 
up!" shouted Sir Geone. 
flinging the whip down. 
“ Another word and I use this 
ggain !" | l 
Simon seized the struggling 
boy and dragged him out. 
“I won't be shut up. l^ 
me go, Simon, you fool E^ 
“Do 'ee want Sir George © 
kill ‘eo, Master Hal? I told ‘ee what "wl 
come of it. Help us! The lad's daft 

Pick him up, Barnaby.” 

Te thor the two men carried hun. 
kicking and fighting, up the stairs and inte 
his room. 


“Lock him in," roared Sir George from 


THE CAVE IN THE CLIFF 


below, and they backed out, banging the door and locking 
it noisily. 

For à moment Hal stood still in the darkness with 
clenched hands, then he bounded to the window. He 
knew he could not climb down from it—he had tried 
before—but Chad would be below and he opened it 
cautiously. It was quite dark now. 

"Chad ! " he ealled softly, thankful that the dining- 
room wes on the other side of the house. 

Chad heard at once. 1n à moment his lithe figure wriggled 
snake-like across the gravel to the grass below. 

“ Ay, Master Hal ? 

“ Chad, he's locked me up. He won't believe me. Go 
quick, find Captain Winter or any of the soldiers and tell 
them—— "n 

"They won't believe me, Master Hal!" 


“They must! Well, Squire, then. He'll be riding 
home now. Run, quick, I hear the door ! They'll 


cateh you!” 

" Not they ! Take more 'an Sir George to do that !’’. 

Chad melted into the darkness of the trees and the 
window above shut softly, just as Simon came peering 
round the corner. : 

“ There is nobody about, sir," he called as he turned 
back. Hel heard the hall-door close and drew & breath of 
relief. He knew Simon would steal up when it was safe 
with some supper for him, but it seemed hours that ho paced 
the room, listening first at the door and then at the window. 
At last there came a cresking of the key and the door 
opened softly. , 

Qutside stood Simon with a lighted candle and a loaded 
tray. 

" Here be your supper, Mester Hal, > he whispered. 
E: Couldn't get afore. Mighty restless Sir George has been.” 

" Where is he ? " asked Hel cagerly. 

" I've not heard naught of him since I took him his supper 
è while since. Afore. that he was walking all over tho 
place. Youve upset him rarely, Master Hal! What- 
ever's that ? ”? 

He paused half-way across the room; Hal ran to tho 
window. Up the avenue at quick march came the tramp of 
drilled men and, as they listened, they heard short words 
of command, and then came a knock at the door. 

** Open in the King's name !”’ 

“Heaven save us!" The tray dropped seit a crash 
from Simon’s hands and he ran to the head of the stairs 
with Hal after hin. Barnaby had already thrown open 
the door to the summons and was borne back by the rush 
of soldiers entering with the Squire at their head. 

" Heaven save us ! " cried Simon again as he ran down 
tho stairs. ‘‘ What to goodness do you want hore, Squire ? ” 

* Your master, Simon. Where is he ? ” 

“ I left him in the dining-reom——” 

Captain Winter had thrown the door wide open even as 
he spoke. 

" Not here— quick, men, search !” 

The Hell was full of clamour as the men invaded room 
after room. The scared servants clustered in a group at 
the back and the Squire came to the foot of the stairs. 

" Hal," he ealed. ** Hal. where are you ? ” 

Hal was still leaning perilously over the rail above, lost 
in wonderment as he watched. At the sound of his uncle’s 
voice he started end, turning to run down, caught sight of 
his guardian stealing across ‘the corridor behind him. Sir 
George's face was livid and twisted with rage; as his eyes 
met tho boy's he lifted the pistol he held. 

With & scared yell Hal flung himself across the stair- 
rail and slid down into the hall, landing squarely against 
the Squire’s chest and sending him staggering backwards. 

Hal rolled across the polished floor. 

" Sir George ! " he gasped, sitting up and pointing. 

A shot rang out from above, just missing Hal's head. 
The soldiers rushed out. 


. Long Tony for that matter—however, 
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* He's upstairs ! ” 

Up they all dashed, and Hal jumped to his feet and 
caught hold of the Squire. 

“ What do you want him for, uncle ? 
at me ? " he shouted through the noise. 

The Squire shook him off impatiently. 

‘Presently ! Presently ! " ho said, his eyes strained 
upwards, but another voice answered Hal from behind. 

" He were a spy, too, Master Hal. Reckon he tried to 
shoot you because you told." And there stood Chad, 
grinning delightedly. Hal dragged him forward. 

“ Wheat do you mean, Chad Lee ? Tell me, did they get 
the Frenchie ? ' 

"AY, got 'em all! 


Why did he shoot 


Long Tony as well They're out 
there," jerking his head backward. “ An’ they thought 
Sir Geor go had told on 'em, so they gave him away ! Oh, 
ay, spy for tho French he is, surely, an’ hed of all, they 
says. I reckon as ho'll know more about Assizes than Chad 
will! He rubbed his hands with great satisfaction. 
* Maybe he'll get away, though. Lots of secret passages in 
tho Hall.” 

Captain Winter leaned over from the gallery. 

* He's shown us a clean pair of heels, Squire," he called 
down. “ The old rascal! He-has got some way of escape 
ready, you may depend on't ! ^ 

“ Well, well," the Squire adjusted his wig thoughtfully. 
“I can’t say I'm sorry. We've got the Frenchman and 
he won't dare to show his face in England ap m 
George, I mean. Tut! Tut! who would have thought it! 
And Te a Justice, too! Come along down, Winter.’ 

He shook his head gloomily as he akad into the dining- 
room, followed by the boys. 

Yes,” went on the Captain as he entered after them, 

"and who'd have thought it of young Ethredge—or of 
we have them, 


thanks to ‘these young noblemen.” He clapped his hands 


on the boys’ shoulders. 

* I shall heve to leave men in the Hall, Squire,” he said, 
filling himself à glass. “ Hal had better clear out, in case 
the old villain is near enough to get another pot-shot at 
him. By tho way, he will ‘have to find a new guardian 
now." ; 

Hal looked up sharply. 

“ Bless my soul !" exclaimed the Squire, “so he will! 
I hadn't thought of that. Well, Captain, I'll take him while 
I meke the proper applications, eh ? " He drew out his 
snuff-box as he spoke, but the next moment it flew 
out of his hand scattering the contents in all divections, 


. as Hal threw his arms round him with an enthusiastic cheer. 


“Confound the boy!” shouted the Squire, struggling 
to free himself. ** D'you want to choke me ? Where have 
you sent my box, you young demon ? Where is it, I say ? 
Send you to school, I will—plague take you! Ah! made 
you sneeze, has it! Good job, too. Good job, too," he 
added, while Hal, red in the face and gasping, still tried to 
cheer and Chad picked up the empty box. 

** Nice thing I've let myself in for," went on the Squire. 
“Well, well, what is it now, eh ? ” 

Hal had seized Chad by tho arm. 

* Chad—too—unele ! " he panted, still sneezing. 

“ Preserve us all ! " the Squire mopped his forehead with 
his sik handkerchief. “A young poacher loose in my 
woods! Do you want me to jill the place with a useless 
lumber of boys ? " | 

* We weren' t—Uuscless-—to-night," 

“Thats true enough, Squire," 
laughing. — '*'Phe boy is right.” 

The Squire gr oaned, but his eyes twinkled. 

“I suppose there is no help for it—bring the young 
vagabond, if you like— faith, I'll make him a keeper! 
But whatever I'll do with such a rip as you, Hal s 

“ Make a soldier of him, Squire, make a soldier of him," 
said the Captain. 


gasped Hal. 


said tho Captain, 
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Notes for the Coin and Curio Collector, tbe Amateur Bench-worker 


MAT-MAKING. 


THE object of this article is to provide 
readers of the ‘ B.O.P." with one 
profitable method of occupying those 
spare moments spent indoors on wet 
occasions, also to provide a way to 
obtain pocket money. No particular 


Fia. The frame ard nails. 


sl.ill is required, and any boy who 
possesses a little patience, can turn out 
a result which will amply repay him for 
the time and trouble expended. Similar 
mats are made by men in the Royal 
Navy as a pastime, so that one should 
realise it is not, by any means, a girlish 
practice, even though it involves the 
use of a neodle and thread. 

The materials required consist of a 
square, wooden frame, some one-inch 
round nails with small heads, and a 
skein or two of coloured wool. To make 
the frame, four pieces of wood, of a soft 
quality, are needed, each piece measuring 
nine inches long by one and a quarter 
inches wide, and about half an iuch in 
thickness. At a distance of one and a 
quarter inches from each end, they must 
be cut across with a tenon saw to half 


and Model-maker, etc. 


the thickness, and pared down to the 
end to this size, so that when the frame 
is put together, and nailed at the four 
corners, it will have a level surface. 

A line must now be drawn all round 
within a quarter of an inch of the inner 
space of the frame, end marked out in 
one-inch divisions. These are the spots 
for the position of the 
nails, which should be 
knocked in not more 
than a quarter of their 
length. Before knock- 
ing in the nails, 
however, it is best to 
blunt the points, which 
is done by holding 
them point upwards, 
on a solid block, and 
' tapping the pointe 
with a hammer. Filing 
the points off is 
another method, quite 
as effective. Then, 
when they are driven 
in, they will not be 
so liable to split the 
wood. "There should 
be eight nails on each 
side, counting the 
corner ones. 

The wool is the next item required. 
This can be bought from any woollen 
draper's, cither rainbow or plain in 
colour. If plain wool is chosen, then 
skeins of two different colours may be 
selected, such as green and pink, or light- 
blue and green. This, however, is left 
to  iistic taste. 

Round Nail No. 1, on the frame, the 
wool is twisted, not tied. From this 
point it is passed around No. 2, up and 
round No's. 2 and 3, back again round 
3 and 4, and so on, according to the 
diagram (Fig. 2), till & complete circuit 
has been made round the board by reach- 
ing Nail No. 1. This finishes the first 
layer of wool. Continue the process till 
four more layers have been added. At 
the completion of the fifth layer, the 


wool may be broken, and a new colour 
joined on by a very fine knot. Proceed 
as before, till another five layers have 
been added. Return to the starting 
point (Nail No. 1), break off, and; un- 
winding the first end previously twisted 
round the nail, tie the two ends firmly 
together. 

Now turn the frame over; take a 
needle, threaded with a good length of 
strong cotton or thread, and tie at all the 
crossings of wool These have to be 
tied carefully, or the work later will come 
undone. Fig. 4 shows the illustration 
of a knot that can be tied with one end 
of the cotton only—the needle end, so 
that the cotton can be carried con- 
tinuously from one crossing to another 
without having to break off every time, 
which would otherwise prove an un- 
necessary nuisance. 

When this has been done, turn the 
mat over again face upwards, and, taking 
a pair of scissors, cut through the strands 
half-way between each croesing, leaving 
only the two under strands uncut, which 
are all that prevents the mat from 


mw g” 3* 4" 
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-olke wool, 


dropping apart. . Those crossings shown 
on the diagram (Fig. 3), marked with a 
heavy line across are not to be cut at 
all. If they were severed, eight strands 
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of the outer edge of the mat would drop 
away, leaving a weak edge. As each one 
at the inner crossings are cut, button-like 
shapes form, and these can be worked up 
with the fingers into fuzzy balls. The 
mat is now finished, and may be taken 
off the fratne. | 

Rectangular, diamond-shaped, and 
round mats may be made in the same 
manner, but the frame and nails must be 
shaped and arranged accordingly. Round 
mats are the most difficult to cor struct. 
These mats may be sold, and should 
yield a good profit. 

í Hanorp L. ARCHER. 


* * * 


A HINT FOR AMATEUR 
ELECTRICIANS. 


WuEN making electrical instruments 
one often wants to know the quantity 
of instrument wire required for a coil 
of given dimensions, and for the 
amateur there is hardly likely to be 
a formula handy. When the quantity 
is known, it nearly always appears to 
be far in excess of the amount required. 
One wonders how it is possible to 
pack, perhaps thousands of feet of wire, 
or pounds of it by weight, on to a little 
reel. | 

Now, different makes of wire differ, and 
even were they all standard, we still have 
Single and Double Cotton Covered, and 
Single and Double Silk Covered wires, 
so at least four different sorts are available, 
but if we know the ‘“ gauge” of the 
wire and make a reasonable allowance for 
the thickness of the insulation, we can 
easily work out the approximate amount 
of wire required. We could give you a 
‘bundle of figures and show you how to 
measure to the last yard, but then you 
would not be right, for you would not be 
able to wind exactly to the theoretical 
capacity of the reel, so let us try a simple 
way. 
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Most of the electrical dealers will tell 
you how many yards of wire go to a pound 
weight, and if we know the space available 
on the reel we have to wind, and also 
the area of the wire, we 
can easily find the length 
required, can't we? Let 
us suppose we have some 
30 S.W.G. wire to wind. 
Well 30 Gauge is .0124 
in. diameter, but the 
covering will make a big 
difference. Suppose we 
allow .02 in. for the total 
thickness—that is a nice 
"round" figure. Now, 
when the first layer of 
your coil is finished, you 
commence the second, but 
you can wind the second 
layer either on top of the 
previous turns, so § 6 § 
or hetween them, so 
and this will 
make a little difference 
to the quantity of wire. 
Anyhow, we will make 
the total length as small 
as possible by assuming the wire occupies 
a space .02 in. square. 

Now, Length x Breadth x Height — 
Cubical Capacity, so .02 in. x .02 in. x 
1,000 ft. will give us the cubical contents 
of one thousand feet of No. 30 Gauge 
Instrument Wire. The answer (you will, 
of eourse, have already done this in your 
head) is 4.8 cubic inches. So, in a space 
smaller than three inches cubed you can 
pack a mile of No. 30 Wire! 

Number 1 wire is .3 in. diameter, 
No. 10 about } in., No. 16 about 4 in., 
No. 40 is .0048 in., and so on, so you can 
readily see that a wire only five-thousandths 
of an inch across will occupy even less 
space per mile than the instance we have 
given. A - " " ADSUM.” 
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toning, but the prints should be well 


washed before they are put in, and the 


alum must be washed out afterwards in 


several changes of water before any 


further treatment is given. 

Even with this alum treatment, the 
utmost care should be taken in very hot 
summer weather. Solutions in bottles 
may easily get up to & temperature of 
70 degrees without your being aware of 
it. The air is so hot that the liquid feels 
almost cool to you, yet it is sufficiently 
warm to damage the print. Before 
using solutions on a warm day, it is an 
excellent plan to put the bottles con- 
taining them in & tub or bucket of cold 
water, placed in the coolest spot you 
know. Of course, the stoppers of the 
bottles must be well pressed in. Then, 
if, during toning or fixing, you think the 
print is getting too soft, hold the dish in 
cool water, and so lower the temperature 
of the solution. These hints apply 
equally to plates and films which are 
often troublesome to manage during 
development. 

S. LEoNAnD Bast. 


$ * * 
THE *BOY'S OWN” COIN 
CORNER. 


XX.—CANADIAN COINAGE.’ 


Last month we mentioned the currency 
minted for use in some parts of the 
country included in the now vast and 
far-reaching Dominions which we name, in 
brief, Canada. Every boy knows what 
an important part of the British Empire 
that is, and can tell of its great enter- 
prises, its game and fisheries and of its 
commercial undertakings with its great 
cities and business houses. How different 
must have been those little settlements 
when the Rosa Americana pence and 
half pence served for its currency. Trade 


The finished Kot 
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PHOTO PRINTS IN HOT 
WEATHER, 


THE delicato coating on P. O. P., when 
once it is wet, is very likely to be damaged 
in hot weather. The toning and fixing 
solutions are in summer at a compara- 
tively high temperature, quite warm 
enough to make the coating so soft that 
it takes the least scratch and the edges 
will frill. Now and again, the whole of 
the coating will start to melt, and then, 
indeed, the print is spoiled. Much of 
this trouble may be avoided if the prints 
are soaked for five minutes in a hardening 
solution of one ounce of powdered alum, 
dissolved in a pint of water. This alum 
solution may be used just before or after 


was then carried on chiefly by barter, 
and thus it was that those great fur- 
trading enterprises were conducted. The 
native Indians had no metal currency ; 
from a native word the name of this 
great country was derived. Its dis- 
covery dates from 1497 when John and 
Sebastian Cabot found it, as collectors of 
postage stamps know full well, for stamps 
teach history, their commemoration issues 
being very beautiful reminders. 

Coins rarely help us, although, as we 
shall see, even some of the coins once used 
in the Dominion remind us pictorially of 
some of the earlier buildings. It is useful 
to remember that in those days much of 


‘the country belonged to France and there 


are still many French Canadians, chiefly 


"- 
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in Quebec, where Champlain founded his 
settlement. It was in 1763 that Great 
Britain obtained control of the country 
and thus founded her Dominion. It was 
not until 1867, however, that the earlier 
British possessions and some of the out- 
lying parts of North America were brought 
into the United Canada. These are 
important matters and dates to coin 
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Fig. 1 (top. Halfpenny, Bank of Montreal. 
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of Montreal. It is also useful to remem- 
ber that many tokens, then circulating in 
England, were shipped to Canada, chiefly 
of the “ Ships, Colonies and Commerce ” 
types. On the cents issued in 1858 for 
the Province of Canada, there are sixteen 
maple leaves and it is said a seed pod 
between each leaf. 

A rather interesting penny was issued 
in 1815 for use in Magdalen 
Island; on the reverse is a 
dried cod and the legend 
“ Success to the Fishery.” 

There was a large circu- 
lution of copper coins issucd 
by the Bank of Upper 
Canada in 1850, known as 
the “George and Dragon " 
half-pennies, the name being, 
of course, derived from the 
type of the coin. 

In 1876 a more regular 
issue for the Dominion was 
instituted; on one of these 
there is an excellent portrait 
bust of Queen Victoria, the 
legend round the coin 
reading: “Victoria Dei 
Gratia Regina Canada.” 


FRED. W. BURGESS. 


(To be. continued.) 


Figs. 2 and 3. Penny, Bank of Montreal; obverse and x " 


reverse. 


collectors, as it enables them to under- 
stand the separate currencies to which 
we shall have occasion to refer. 

Many of the so-called coins which come 
into the hands of young collectors are 
really tokens, but then that is the case in 
most Colonial currencies of days before 
the Imperial Government took over the 
proper oversight of fiscal matters ; indeed, 
as many of our readers know, by far the 
larger and, perhaps, more interesting 
series of English copper coins are tokens, 
ranging from the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth centuries, covering the same 
periods during which coins of the early 
colonies in America are procurable. 

The province of Quebec had an im. 
portant series of copper coins, and some 
can still be procured at small cost. These 
are ‘“‘ pennies " issued by the Bank, the 
legend is in French: “‘ PROVINCE DU 
CANADA "—the value being given as 
" Deux Sous." The figure of Commerce 
on the obverse points to a ship on the 
river St. Lawrence. A very fine Bank of 
Montreal penny reads “ PROVINCE Dv 
CANADA," on the obverse is a pleasing 
view of the Bank, a fine building with 
trees planted outside. In Montreal, too, 
werc issued what are known as °“ Bouquet” 
pieces, the type of the obverse being a 
bouquet, the legend reading: '' TRADE & 
AGRICULTURE"; another variety has a 
wreath of five maple leaves. 

There are several really good and 
interesting traders’ tokens issued in 
Montreal, among them those of T. S. 
Brown & Co., importers of hardware, of 
Montreal; J. Shaw & Co., also importers 
o? hardware, and Francis Mullins & Son, 


THE TUBE THAT SINGS. 


A FASCINATING little experiment which is 
quite easy to carry out is on the following 
lines. For the purpose it is needful to 
secure a piece of lead piping and also 
a brass tube. Both these should be 
about six inches long, the lead pipe being 
an inch in diameter and the brass tube 
three-quarters of an inch in measurement 
outside. One side of the lead pipe should 
be flattened to prevent it from rolling, 
and the other side should be scraped 
bright. The brass tube is treated in this 
way: File down one end, at the side, 
until the metal is very thin indeed at this 
part, but do not actually make a hole 
through. Now, with a hammer, drive 
in this part so as to leave two horizontal 
ridges, after the manner shown in the 
sketch. 

The brass tube should now be made 
quite hot, and it is then placed with 
its end resting across the lead pipe, the 
horizontal ridges being downwards.. In 
a few moments the tube will start to 
give out a clear note, which is very 
startling, and this will continue until 
the metal has cooled down. The ex- 
planation of this curious happening is 
on the following lines: The contact of 
the hot brass tube causes the lead to 
expand and project a minute distance 
upwards. This upward projection alter- 
nates between the two points of contact 
and causes a rapid and very regular 
rocking. The movement is quite in- 
visible to the eye, but it is sufficient to 
bring about the vibration which causes 
the note. At times the note docs not 


at once start aíter 
the placing of the 
brass tube and, in 
such an event, a 
little jar should be 
given to the tabk. 
This will start the 
rocking, which will 
then proceed in the 
manner described. 


S. L. B. 


How the brass tube 
is shaped at the end. 


* b * 


SMOKE PICTURES. 


Ox a wet day a great deal of amusement 
can be obtained from the making of 
smoke pictures. These can be made on 
glazed white cardboard, or even on a 
plate, which would not be injured in any 
way. Light a candle and hold the surface 
to be smoked over the flame. Mov it 
about until every part is well blacken: i. 
Now get a small paintbrush and «1s» a 
rather large needle. It must be under- 
stood that the light parts of the picture 
are secured by sweeping away the smoked 
surface; this, when left, provides the 
shaded portions. The brush is used 
when it is wished to sweep away all trac 
of black in any part, and the needle for the 
more delicate portions of the picture which 
are half light and half shade. 

Some of the most effective. picturea are 
those which portray snow scenes at. night. 
In such a case the roofs of the houses 
would be quite white, and so will the 
ground be save for where, here and there. 
shadows might arise. The walls of the 
buildings and underparts of bushes would 
be black. Any windows might be picked 
out in black. The sky will be left. quite 
black except for a few points to represent 
the stars and & round of white for the 
moon. A night view on the sea is also 
very striking. The ocean as a whole is 
black except where the light of the moon 
strikes the water. Any ships can be 
black, with the lighted portholes left 
white. A great variety of pictures can 


be worked out in this way, and, with a 


little care, some really artistic effects 
secured. 

When doing the work, it is well to keep 
on blowing gently, so that the particles 
of smuts are carried away. Any part 
that has been badly done can easily be 
re-smoked and worked out afresh. 


LA 
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The Tube that Sings, 
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A New Method of Preserving Caterpillars. 


How the Young Entomologist may go to Work. 


By 


G. E. SIMMS, 


Author of “ Butterfly and Moth Collecting," etc. 


- 


OST of the elementary handbooks on collecting 
butterflies and moths devote a certain amount 
of space to the preservation of caterpillars, but 
these, when put into practice, often yield such 

disappointing results that the collector, in disgust at his 
failures, speedily gives it up as a job a little beyond his 
capacity. There is, however, no reason why, under proper 
conditions, this branch of entomology (which is quite as 
interesting as the collecting of the perfect insects), should 
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not find a greater number of adherents than it now has, 
seeing that the insects which form its raison d'étre can be 
caught and prepared in the summer, and finished off in the 
winter, when all other kinds of entomological work are at a 
standstill, The only. thing that is required is a more 
efficient system of working. These articles will, I think, 
give it, if their directions are carefully followed out. 

If we examine a caterpillar, the first point that strikes 
our notice is the division of its bcdy into segments or rings, 
each joined to the one next to it by a fold of semi-trans- 
parent integument. There are thirteen of these rings, the 
head being reckoned as one, and that the first. It is 
marked 1 (Fig. 1). In the same figure A is the anterior or 
forepart, and K the anal or pos- 
terior part of the body ; B, C, and 
D are the three pairs of true jointed 
legs; E, F, G, H, and K, the five 
pairs of claspers, by which with 
the anal claspers (J) the caterpillar 
holds on to convenient projections. 
The true legs are always on the 
second, third, and fourth segments, 
and the claspers on the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, and thir- 
teenth. "These are all shown with 
the numbering in the figure above 
referred to. | 

The method with which I am 
dealing will be found to give 
very satisfactory results in that 


Fig. 2 
the specimens may be made to 


assume any position which distinguishes them in life. 
They can also be set and reset any number of times 


without damage to the skins. Their natural colours can 
be restored, and they possess a sufficient amount of tough- 
ness to withstand the shock of an accidental fall whilst 
being transferred tc and from their places in the collection. 


rust easily when 


that happens, good. 


Before commencing work on a specimen, we must devote 
a small amount of attention to the apparatus necessary for 
setting it up. "This is of & very simple character, and, at 
the outside, does not cost more than a couple of shillings. 
The first and indispensable item is the blowpipe. This is 
composed of half a yard of the small rubber-tubing used for 
infants’ feeding-bottles, and can be purchased for three or 
four pence. One end of this should be fitted with a mouth- 


piece, the joint of which should be as nearly as possible air- 


tight. The other extremity of the tube must be furnished 
with a hypodermic needle of the smallest bore procurable. 

Hypodermie needles are exceedingly delicate imple- 
ments, and, after they have been used on a larva, they 
should always be carefully wiped, and, the stiletto, i.e., 
the clearing wire, having been run through them to ascertain 


.that the bore is perfectly clear, they should be dropped into 
clean paraffin oil until required. again for use. 


This is a 


quent contact with 


of the needle 
^ Jt wil also be 


very necessary precaution, for, being made of steel, they 
brought into fre. 

moisturo, and when 

O DIOE bye to the efficiency 

ao affected by it. 

| necessary to have 

three or four foun- P 3 tain-pen fillers with 
which to inject the t g ird -stiffening, disinfect- 
ing fluid and colour- ing matter into the 
skins, a small supply (say a quarter of a pound) of the best 
French chalk, a reel of fine white silk, a packet of No. 12 
needles, or, if they are obtainable, of an evon higher 
number, some confetti, and—last, but certainly not least, 
in the order of importance—a bottle of ** Milton " disinfec- 
tant. I will, in due course, explain the various uses to 


which these articles are to bo put in relation to the 


preservation of larva. | 

A very desirable and necessary addition to the setting 
outfit is the little funnel (Fig. 2). The one shown here is 
of full size and entails no difficulty in its manufacture. To 
make one, take an ordinary vial cork and cut it to the 
length shown at C (Fig. 2). The circumference is indicated 
by E (Fig. 3). Pierce a hole through the centre of the 
bottom, B (Fig. 2), and with a red-hot skewer bore a similar 
hole to that at E (Fig. 3). Next, with strong gum-arabic 
attach C to B, and, in order to ensure that the two holes 
are exactly flush with each other, 
run the handle of a small camel's-hair 
brush through them. | 

The cone A, indi- cated by the dotted 
lines in Fig. 2, is a circular piece of 
writing-paper, the circamference of 
which is about half an inch larger than 
that of B. A small V-shaped piece, F 
(Fig. 4), is then cut F; out, and the paper 
circle can be folded i E 4. over into a cone, 
the overlapping parts of — which 
must be fastened together with a touch of gum. To fix 
it in place, bore, with a darning-needle, a hole through 
the apex of the cone, which should then be dropped into 
the hole indieated by the dotted lines in C, and then with 
a finely-pointed lead-pencil enlarge the hole in the apex of 
the cone until it becomes of equal size to the one in C, 
shown by the dotted lines. : 

A piece of graduated straw makes an excellent pipe 
for the funnel, but for durability I prefer to have this part 
of the apparatus constructed from cigarette paper rolled 
on to a graduated piece of wood, which gives a clear bore 
of the dimensions of a medium-sized knitting needle. If 
after it is thoroughly dry the paper exhibits any pro- 
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jections through inequalities in the rolling, these can be 
smoothed. down with fine sandpaper, because the action 
of the gum gives the cigarette paper the hardness and 
appearance of a piece of celluloid. If white spirit gum is 
used instead of gum arabic, an even greater durability is 
produced and the paper is rendered absolutely waterproof. 
The cigarette paper, after it has been doubled length- 
ways and gummed together, should have the corners 
CD and FA snipped off, as shown 

A in the pattern (Fig. 5). Thedotted 
line AB is the base of the corner 

brought over the *' former" pre- 

B paratory to rolling the cigarette 

paper round it. These little points 

are very quickly made, and if 

neatly done they provide a nicely 


F C graduated tube with a good-sized . 


bore. 

The next thing that it will be 
necessary to consider is the best 
and most speedy method of killing 

D larve. For those which have 

F; 5 strongly defined tufts of hair—- 
Ig. such, for instance, as the Vapourer 
Moth and the Woolly Bear— 

both benzine and petrol will be found to be excellent for 
this purpose. What is required is something which will 
act on the insects immediately. The hair tufts are very 
loosely fixed in the skin, and unless death is instantancous, 
a good many of the hairs fall out and consequently impair 
the value of the specimens when they have been set up. 

On the other hand, nothing is more effective than 
cyanide of potassium for dealing with the smooth-skinned 
caterpillars, which have no extraneous 
adoraments to shed around as they A 
shuffle off this mortal coil. But poisons 
of any kind are, quite rightly, very 
difficult to procure, and I am not going 
to give you here the modus operandi 
for preparing a cyanide bottle. How- 
ever, at a chemist's, one, ready prepared, 
can be bought for about a: shilling. 
Do not on any account, unless, of 
course, you are absolutely compelled 
to do so, allow chloroform or its vapour 
to come into contact with the cater- 
pilars. As a poison for the perfect 
insects, chloroform is an excellent 
medium. On contact, however, with 
the skin of a larva it contracts the 
creature so badly as to render it useless 
for setting purposes. 

The value of a specimen, to whatever 
part of the animal world it may belong, B 
is of course greatly increased if it can. A 
be made to assume a characteristic Fig. 6 
attitude. It is, therefore, advisable 
before commencing the preparation of a The dotted line shows 

; : or » position of the 
caterpillar to decide on what form it is larva when placed on 
to be given. Here are two points slip. 
worth remembering in this connection. 

When a caterpillar is en promenade, the fore part of ita 
body, from the seventh segment, is clongated and the three 
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pairs of true legs on segments 2, 3 and 4 are well separated . 


from each other at about equi-distance. But when the 
insect has enjoyed a good meal and is at rest, these segments 
are then drawn back against the seventh segment, and it 
assumes a considerably thickened appearance, the three 
pairs of true legs being brought close together and pointing 
forward a little beyond the head, the lower part of which 
rests on them pretty much as an elderly gentleman com- 
poses his chin on his waisteoat when, after lunch, he settles 
himself into an easy chair and indulges in a quiet forty 

We will, therefore, imagine that we are about to operate 
on a caterpillar of the Narrow Bordered Yellow Underwing, 


THE BOY'S OWN PAPER 


which is exceedingly common and, as it assumes each of 
these positions, is & useful insect for the purpose. Cut 
from a cork sheet } in. thick a slip (Fig. 6) measuring 
2 in. in width and 11 im. longer than the caterpillar. Also 
make a slip of white paper of exactly the same size as the 
cork and with a pencil draw a straight line AB (Fig. 6) 
along the whole of its length. Fix this to the cork with 
four short white pins. Next stand the caterpillar on the 
cork with the pencilled line, as a guide for the central point, 
under its legs, and with a slender, entomological pin through 
the seventh segment, fix it to the pencilled line. It must 
also be similarly pinned on to the line through the tenth 
segment. 

When this has been done, take the blowpipe and, with 
its needle, pierce the larva on the left side of the thirteenth. 
or posterior, segment, and gently inject just sufficient air 
to stiffen the body and no more. Great care must be taken 
not to unduly distend it, or the whole of the segments will 
shoot forward and the creature will 
assume a curved attitude, which 
will necessitate a period of waiting 
fluous air has made 


until the super- 
its escape and the body becomes nor. 
mal again. This now brings 


A . as to the position 
in which the larva Fi g: 7 shall be set. If 
it is decided to put it into the 
contemplative attitude referred to in a previous para. 
graph, push back the front segments with the point of 
the first or second finger of the left hand on to the seventh 
segment until the form required is obtained. A couple of 
entomological pins stuck into the cork parallel with each 
other, and at the angle taken by the head, will hold it in 
place, and will act as a stop to its further progress when 
the segments are again impelled forward under the pressure 
of the air. 

On the other hand, if it is to be set in & walking position. 
insert the needle in a slanting direction through the seventh 
segment into the commencement of the sixth, inject the 
necessary amount of air, and, as in the case &above,. place 
two pins at the angle taken by the head. As soon as this 
has been satisfactorily accomplished, t&ke about & foot or 
eighteen inches of the white silk, and, after damping it. in 
your mouth, pull it through a piece of rag to remove the 
dressing ; untwist two or three inches of the end, and, having 
separated the strands, scrape them with the edge of a knife 
until they become a fine point. 

If you find it difficult to do this, any working shoe- 
maker wil show you how it is to be managed, and alse 
the proper method of pulling the silk through the rag. 
The object of pointing the end is to make as small an oritica 
as possible when it has to be drawn through any part of a 
skin. We shall now require a tiny fragment of the cork 
affixed to the free end of the thread, which is furnished et 


us to the question 


its other extremity with one of the No. 12 needles. The 
best form for this purpose is a cylinder (Fig. 7) of 1-m. 
sheet cork, cut out with a shoemaker's eyelet punch. The 
proper method of attaching a cylinder to the thread i» 
shown in Fig. 7. 
The first thing necessary in commencing work on a 
caterpillar after it has been pinned in position on the cork 
slip, and has been stiffened by the aid of the blowpipe, & 
to run a thread through the lower part of the pouches 
(7, 8, 9, and 10) at about 1/16 in. above their junction with 
the claspers (Fig. 8), on each side of the body. This wil 
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prevent the claspers retracting into the pouches when the 
skin is emptied of its contents. Do exactly the same to the 
two hind claspers, and also run a separate thread through 
the pouches of the true legs, and if their alignment with the 
hind claspers is good, pass the thread through them also. 

You must bear in mind that it is necessary always to 
attach one of the little cylinders to each extremity of the 
threads, which should be about an inch longer than the larva 
which is operated on, so that there is a margin at its 
anterior and posterior ends. A pin must be run through 
the cylinders, so that, when they are fixed in place on the 
cork slip, the thread can be pulled taut, and the insect is, 
as it were, held in a sling lengthways. 

The next operation is to cut a slip of white paper two 
inches longer than the caterpillar, by three inches in width. 
Fold this lengthways, and, if the specimen being operated 
on is one of the hairy varieties such as the Vapourer Moth, 
the Drinker, or the Woolly Bear, it is advisable to run a 
dump sponge over the surface of the paper. The distinctive 


ool 


tufts with which the whole of the hairy caterpillars are 
decorated possess very painful urticating properties, and 
wherever the hairs touch the human skin, dependent, of 
course, to its susceptibility to the poison with which they 
are furnished, they cause a series of big, white bumps, 
followed by very painful irritation lasting for several hours. 

Their virulence can, however, be quickly nullified by 
moistening the affected parts with saliva and rubbing them 
with washing soda. This dries white and specdily van- 
quishes the irritation. The tufts on a caterpillar are 
loosely attached to the skin, and become detached on very 
small provocation, but the dampness of the paper will 
catch any hairs that happen to fall out while & specimen is 
being operated on in its folds. On such occasions be 
careful not to rub your eyes, or you will stand a chance of 
having not only an exceedingly painful time, but of jooking 
like à prizefighter who has been exercising his highly 
intellectual '* profession " and has come off second-best in 
the encounter. 


(T'o be concluded.) 
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'The Chalk Trick. 


HILE the full.rigzed ship Conference lay in harbour, 
taking in a homeward cargo, there came on board 
from a vessel near by the master and his wife to 
take tea with our captain. When stepping from 

her boat to the grating at the foot of the accommodation ladder, 
the lady momentarily lost her balance, and, in recovering it. 
‘struck the knot of the guard-rope running up the outer edge 
-of the stops so sharply that a valuable gold bracelet on her 
wrist became detached, and falling overboard, immediately 
sank. | , 

Her dismay at the loss was considerable, for the bracelet 
had been a much-prized gift from her dead mother, and for 
fome moments she stood looking into the water while tears 
filled her eyes. Much regret and sympathy for her were 
expressed by all, while an uncomfortable sense of gloom prevailed 
‘fore and aft, since no one thought that the bracelet could be 
recovered from a depth of forty -eight feet of water in which 

the ship was anchored. 

However, in the midst of the trouble, one of the apprentices, 
Bobbie Norland, a bright and intelligent lad of sixteen years, 
who was very popular with his shipmates, strong, always ready 
to take a part in any daring exploit, and an excellent swimmer, 
approached the carpenter and asked to be supplied with a piece 
of chalk. 

After a few inquiries the request was granted. Running aft 
to the cabin, the lad, under the guidance of the lady, with his 
knife whittled down the chalk until its weight was thought to 
correspond with that of the bracelet. Both the captains and 
the officers of the vessel were impressed with the boy's plucky 
determination, but they said nothing—there might be a remote 
chance of success. 

Hastening down the accommodation ladder, Bobbie divested 
himself of his shirt, and then dropping the chalk overboard, 
instantly followed it. Into the depths he passed steadily, the 
white form becoming less and less distinct, until it finally 
disappeared. The spectators searched closely every inch of 
water ncar which the courageous young diver had gone down, 
but of him nothing could be seen. 

As moments passed, men became more and more interested 
in the result of the daring feat. 

“ He might succeed," one said. 

“I doubt it—too young," said another. 

* He is a good swimmer." 

“Well, wait and seo." 
| As the news of what was happening spread fore and aft a great 

deal of excitement prevailed ; men rushed to the bulwark, peer:ng 


keenly into the water, while both captains, the officers, carpenter 
and steward lined the accommodation ladder, each leaning as 
far forward as safety permitted, seeking a clue toward tho 
whereabouts of the missing youngster, but without avail. Of 
the bracelet no one thought, the sole consideration being ths 
sa;ety of him whom few thought would ever be seen alive again. 

Seconds seemed much longer than minutes, and the strain 
on everyone was becoming almost unbearable. One, nearly 
two whole minutes passed and then, suddenly, a yell of excite- 
ment rang throughout the ship. 

“ There he is!” 

A man was leaning dangerously over the bulwark vointing 
into the depths far below, where could be dimly seen a grey 
object quickly becoming more distinct. A few moments later 


. the head of the brave diver rose above the surface, his mouth 


wide open gasping for breath, and evidently a good deal fatigued. 
A ringing cheer greeted his appearance. 

For a few seconds he remained “treading water" and 
breathing hard, but with a few side strokes of the arms he 
speedily “reached the ladder; on to which he was immediately 
assisted. 

“What luck, Norland ?" the mate inquired. 

In one hand the gallant youth held the lost bracelet and in 
the other the piece of chalk, but he would not part with either. - 

Re-dressed, and helped by the mate, he reached the deck. 
There, in mute expectancy, stood the lady, awaiting the result 
of the splendid effort made on her behalf. The lad bowed 
politely and in her hands laid the missing article and the 
chalk. With a ery of joy she greeted him, shook his hand 
warmly and in it placed ten rupees. 

The astonished youngster smiled his thanks, but the money 
was declined. 

“I only wanted to cheer you," he said. 

She returned to the cabin a far happier woman than on first 


entering it, and her husband patted the lad on the shoulder, 


“ You're made of the right stuff, my lad," he said. 

After supper the mate called Norland aft. 

“ Where did you learn that chalk trick ?" he asked. 

“ I once saw the man who taught me to swim do the same 
in our harbour at home, sir, and thought I might succeed as ha 
did," was the reply. 

. As a matter of fact, during the following proverbial nine days, 
the whole harbour was talking of the splendid action of the 
young diver, who received many congratulations on the success 


of his great .effort. 


J. A. HiGGINSON, 
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Riders From The Seo. 


A Tale of Smuggling and Plotting Days. 
By G. GODFRAY SELLICK. 


Author of “ Highway Dost,” ' The Secret of Canute’s Istand,” 


etc, ete. 


(Illustrated by ARCH. WEBB.) 
CHAPTER VII. 


THE PARSON 

URING the following two days 
be sure that I was plentifully 
fed by my jailer with terrors 
until the creaking of a door 
would startle me, and a 
suddenly moving shadow 
draw perspiration out of me. 

Until the evening of the 
second day came. 

For then it was that Mr. 
Pimblett rapped meekly on 
the side of the open door of 
the cottage, and, with a deal 
of stile and flattering deference, entered, and remarked 
to Adams that it was a precious nippy evening. 

" Mayhap," grunted Adams. ‘’Tis looked for at this 
end the year, though, I fancy." 

"* How right you are, Mr. Adams," said Mr. Pimblett 
meekly. “And so I was thankful when the Captain 
hinted that you had a keg in keeping for me, and would 
release it for the asking." 

“ Hunt sent ye, eh ? "' said Adams, sniffing at him. ‘‘ I'm 
foxed if 1 know why he be so fond o' parsons." 

On this information, I looked with interest at the meek 
little man, for certainly nothing about him had betrayed 
his calling to me. 

‘“ Can I trouble you to trundle the little rascal of a keg 
in?" he asked pleasantly. ‘‘Maybe we can taste it 
together.” 

'" Well be it, though I've had a dram of it already," 
said Adams. 

He slouched to the door with a conciliating remark that 
there certainly '' were an extraordinar’ coldness, and that 
the Marsh du bite wi’ cold teeth to-night." Next moment 
we heard him lifting a flap in the floor of the next room, 
und his steps descending a ladder. 

Then, &lmost ere I realised it, the manner of the timid 
little parson changed, as if swung on the wind. 

* Boy," he said softly. “Hold your tongue and listen. 
I've no time to speak twice. Take this, and hide it." 

As he spoke he thrust a coin into my hand and snipped 
his fingers impatiently for me to put it into my pocket. 

** "Tis a last word from your own father I've to give you,” 
he said—a remark that struck me like a stinging blow. 


„Take all the hazards boldly. 


OF FAIRFIELD. 


“Twas given me, who am parson of Fairfield Church in 
the marsh. Tcha! Don't hinder me. Listen, then. 
First, you must escape from this place. Run off at once. 
Hun like the wind to a 
trooper—— "' 

** That will be Jasper," I said. “But how 

“Shu, shu!" he snapped at me. ‘Tell this trooper 
man, from your father, to come through to Fairfield on the 
marsh, and he shall find there that which is deadly to the 
cause. Mind it! Deadly to the cause. And, as you speak 
it to him, you will give him that piece of money. Quiet, 
now, for here comes Mr. Adams. You will do this—your 
father's wish ? ”’ 

The coin in my pocket was turning over and over betwecn 
my fingers 'till it fairly glowed with warmth. 

'* Ay, I'll go," I said, with determination. 
Ill go." 

** "Tis a dear son,” said he to encourage me. “ Hey. 
there, Mr. Adams ! "—and he relapsed like a play-actor 
into his timid manner—" is that the sweet rascal keg! 
Come ; let us join forces with it, and fight the marsh cold.” 

Not another word, not even a glance, had he for me. 
though 1 fretted and craved to ask him for news of father, 
and how he had come upon him and gotten the message. 
I supposed that he had been fetched to my father ere the 
spirit was fled, and I was glad to think it might have se 
fallen out. Nevertheless, I was glad when he at last left 
the cottage with the little keg bound between his shoulder. 
Even then he was careful not to take notice of me. 

“Cut those logs, boy, an’ stack un in the chimbley,” 
said Adams roughly ; and then, because I still dreamed of 


“ This night 


' my father and the parson of Fairfield and the coin lying n 


my pocket, he urged me to the work with a kick. 

For half an hour no other sounds fell in the cottage 
than the clumsy blows made by me with the jagged-edged 
axe, and my jailor’ s heavy breathing, where he sat lumpily 
in a chair and partly sleeping. 

When my work was done, he angrily complained that he 
had ordered me to carry the logs into the shed outside. 
Thereupon I lifted an armful and took them away. 

Outside the cottage I halted in amazement. Right over 
the distant sea the largest moon I had ever seen was poised. 
It hung in the deep grey like a dull yellow platter. 
seemed to bind me with its spell. Dreaming still, I remain 
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‘gazing at it until Adams’ voice stirred me with the usual 
threat. Whén next I went out to the shed, the moon had 
climbed higher, and was smaller and turning to silver. 
Shadows were. deeper along the road, which, in the 
heightening light, I could follow a far way ere it merged 
in the haze. 

It was then that, directed by instinct, I took the parson's 
coin from my pocket and examined it. Just an ordinary 
crown-piece it seemed to be, whose inscription in Latin, 
meaning ‘‘ William and Mary by the grace of God," was 
well-nigh worn away. 

The queerest fact, however, was a hole that pierced it 
through, although even to this I gave little thought. 
What secret meaning had it, I wondered, as I turned it 
over and over in my fingers. What message could it hokl 
for Jasper ? 

And as I looked at it a sudden eager tattoo began in my 
heart. I recalled the parson's charge, to act boldly and 
swiftly, and accept all hazards. 

Whatever the mystery underlying it all, Jasper would 
succeed in fathoming it, I had no doubt. My father had 
held high faith in Jasper's discernment, 
and with his last breath had commanded 
me to reach the trooper speedily with the 
message and the coin. 

I glanced again down the 
straight grey'road, and it 
seemed now to call me iin- 
patiently, and to promise 
me plenty of cover and easy 
travelling. I listened close- 
ly, and no warning sound 
came out to me from the 
cottage. Indeed, it seemed . 
that a favourable momerit 
had arrived for the venture. 

Thereupon, I carefully 
- placed the coin back in my 
pocket again, fastened my 
jacket against the cold wind- 
stir, and, hatless and un- 
provided, took to my heels 
into the world of moonlight. 

Instantly the wind seemed 
to move madly and to fly in 
icy gusts to meet me. It bit 
at my ears and cheeks, and 
my fingers quickly stiffened, 
so that I was perfgrced to 
run with them tucked within 
my coat. Frantically I sped 
onward, anxious to reach 
the end of the straight road 
and pass out of view from 
the cottage. 

The road was hard and 
good to race on, the bare 
tree-branches crackled and 
seemed to enjoy iny scurry 
and to encourage me. And 
the while the one thought 
held my mind that I was 
snatching freedom from the 
dread marshes and from the 
grip of the terrible riders. 

Jasper's arms were await- 
ing me at the end of the 
road, and Jasper's sword 
would be out in a flash to 
protect me, I told myself. 

At the end of the straight 
track I ran into a deep of 
shadow, where was a sunken 
road palisaded by tall trunks 
of trees. Grey moonlight 
filled the end of it like a 


window, and gave me a direction, so that I ran 
madly and carelessly onward. There was nowhere a 
warning sound of movement in all that black avenue. 
It lay as silent and black as a church aisle at 
midnight. Yet the silence was fatal indeed, since it 
encouraged me, as I have written, to fling aside alertness 
and caution. 

- Thus it befell, in my unwariness, that I dashed ‘into the 
heart of danger as if I were blind. 

Suddenly my foot struck against a hidden, solid object. 
and I fell with a jarring crash upon the road. Before i 
could recover from the shock, a pair of horny strong hands 
had grasped me by my throat, and a rough voice was 
threatening me. 

“Ive a mind to shake the bones out of you,’ 
* An’ I will, too.” 

The fellow rattled me as if he intended to carry out his 
threat, until I was forced to plead to him to spare me. 1 
was almost exhausted, however, ere he ceased, which I 
fancy he did only because he had rattled hinmelf at the 
saine time. He then allowed me to sit upright whilc still 


it s&il. 


" One moaning cry he gave out, then a curse. With thet 1 struck him again.” 
(See page 554). 
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however, keeping a hold of my arm lest I shcuid sip away 
from him in the dark. 

*" Now, what may you be running away from?” he 
demanded. '' What's the mischief yu've been at ? ” 

" None," I answered sulkily. 

** You lie! " he snapped sharply. “By my old body, 
T'll swear you've been at some thieves’ trick. Is that it ?” 

“ I was hasting through the darkness," I said slowly. |. 

Thereupon he gave himself up to a loud outbreak of 
laughter. 
| 'Oh, I know that is truth,” he said, 
you. But there's enough of it.’ 

He thrust his face so ncar mine that I could feel his 
breath. And his next words struck the heart out of me, 
and broke my spirit in & great fcar. 

“ Wur that mole, Adams, sleeping that you nipped out 
so easy ? " he demanded. 

I could not even give him answer. 

His knowledge of me and of my errand held me com- 
pletely at his mercy. 

** There, now,’ he gloated. “The marshes stretch out 
fingers a far way beyont Appledore, you fool. “Wunst it’s 
touched you it holds. Set that in your head. It have 
got hold o' you now, so back ta it you gothis blessed minute. 
Up with you." 

In my chagrin and humiliation I was slow to obey his 
order, and he swiftly brought his hands again to my throat. 
Madly I gurgled out my alarm, but my cries were shouted 
down by his overwhelming voice. . 

** On your feet, if you value your life," he cried. 

Trembling like a very coward, I obeyed him now with 
alacrity, wondering what next would befall me. Indeed, 
I ate my self-pride greedily. How great a fool had I been 
after all! How could I hope to escape so watchful and 
far-reaching a power as those dreadful marshes ? Here 
I had boldly taken the hazards, as Mr. Pimblett had advised 
—had even defied them. The opportunity had been 
favourable, yet I had used it like a simpleton. How often 


"I was trying 
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it is that one single moment of incaution jeopardises our 
nearly perfected plan! Mine had cost me my liberty. 

I stood before my captor in the marshes with tears of 
humiliation running on my cheeks. 

But, presently, while chastening my spirit, I made a 
discovery that sent a new rush of hope singing through me. 
I found myself clutching tightly a large stone, which, | 
suppose, in falling, my fingers had instinctively closed 
around. I brightened with new determination, and set 
my wit to work furiously. 

My captor's hand took a strong hold of my arm and jerked 
me savagely back along the road. 

It was clear to me that I must act quickly, for soon we 
should be out of the shadow into the open moonlight, when 
any movement attempted would be detected at once and 
defeated by him. 

Thereupon I buckled on all that I possessed of courage. 
and made my stroke for freedom. 

I made a sudden pretence of stumbling, which, as I had 
planned, caused the brute to leap swiftly round to face me. 
I, however, had gone to my knees. 

** You blundersome ! " he began to storm, but that 
was all of it. 

He stooped to drag me again to my feet, and in that 
moment I acted. I rose swiftly and crashed the stone I 
was grasping with stunning might full between his eyes. 
One moaning cry he gave out, then a curse. With that I 
struck him again. 

His hands fell from my shoulder s, and I knew that. he had 
reeled away from me; I pictured him clutching his 
damaged head. His evil tongue filled the tree avenue, and 
I fancied that I had surely blinded him. 

“Find your own way back—to the marshes. 
can ? ” I cried. 

The next moment I had broken iirouph the frame of 
tree trunks beside the road, and was running for cover 
towards a heavy black wood w hich I rejoiced to see seemingly 
awaiting to hide me. 


If you 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE WOODS BY APFL! DORE) 


EVER had I walked in woods 
that were so ''eany astir,” 
so restless, as those into 
which I had now plunged to 
escape from the marshman. 
At first I fancied it to be 
filled with sounds entirely of 
my imagining, so lively was 
it of small, unseen creatures, 
moving among the chippy, 
fallen leaves. 

It came to me, too, that if 
their small movemoent set up 
so audible a sound, my own 

blundering steps must surely guide a searcher along my 

tracks. 

This perplexed me, and I stood awhile to consider the 
difficulty. It seemed as if I had my hand upon a latch, 
which I had but to raise to let me through to freedom, yet 
dared not raise it. 

At length I decided that it were best to hide myself and 
bide patiently for the coming of daylight. Comforted 
somewhat with this philosophy, I squatted down among the 
leaves, with my back set against a tree. 

In so doing I played foolishly with danger, since it might 
have ended in my being discovered and carried back to the 
marsh, with my errand unperformed. 

So it is, as Jasper in his quaint manner has often said, 
that we ‘often mistake a candle-light for a star." Had 
I thought longer on my situation, and fought down my 


state of alarm, I should have understood that to delay at 
that moment was to imperil all. 

Day seemed to come into the woods before the light. 
The waking birds told me they had scented it in the air; 
the tops of the trees caught its movement ere it looked 
down into my dense hiding-place. It came chilly, too, and 
I was tired and saddened. Even tho touch of the crown- 
piece in my pocket, and a vision of Jasper awaiting me, 
scarce roused enthusiasm in me. | 

It was eventually a view of the marsh and of its dread 
folk hunting for me that drove me forth from the wood. 

Yawning, I stood upright and looked round about. The 
trees, mostly old and crooked, were like a hundred un- 
friendly figures threatening to closo upon me should I dare 
to move a step. I flung off my fears and fancies, however, 
and moved boldly out between them at last. Light I 
craved, and an open view, as I hurried out of the crowded 


. wood to which, nevertheless, I was truly owing many 


thanks. 

How long a time I lost in my wanderings through them, 
I cannot now say, but, after a while, it came clearly to me 
that I was certainly lost. The army of trees seemcd as 
endless as the heavens, and my danger overwhelming. 

So, fully at a loss, I presently halted. 

Instantly, however, 1 swung round upon my heels. In 
the sudden silence I had caught & sound as of someone 
walking behind me on the leaves and twigs. 

By that time the woods were all mottled with the morn- 
ing grey and deep shadows. I could sce a fair distance 
between the trunks. 
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And I beheld, with a shock, frankly standing upon the 
path by which I had walked, a sturdy boy. He stood still 
as stone and watched me leisurely, as if taking my measure. 

It seemed that he judged me quickly, and decided on & 
course of action, for he suddenly shaped his hands around 
his mouth and sent up a queer cry again and again like 
the howl of a dog. 

Immediately from other parts of the wood, some near, 
others far, came back echoes in response to his call. With 
a ready swiftness: my mind grasped the meaning of his 
summons and of the answers. His companions, 1 knew, 
would be racing furiously to the spot. 

From that moment, I fixed my eyes on his movements. 
I saw that he was mighty cautious and wished to keep me 
within view until assistance reached him. 

In that manner moments passed. I grew more nervous 
the while of a likely surprise attack from the trees on either 
hand. For that, I must depend upon my hearing, I thought, 
that no sudden rush should find me unprepared. 

Every moment, however, he was surely creeping nearer 
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“ With all my free strength I struck against him and clung to him.” | 


x 


and nearer to me. And then 1 perceived that in biding for 
him I was aiding his game. Thereupon I strapped up my 
courage and bounded across the remaining space between 
us with hands clenched for battle. 

“Hi!” he shouted—an exclamation forced from him by 
sheer excitement. 

A few more leaps and I was upon him. With all my free 
strength I struck against him and clung to him so that we 
fell with a jarring crash that rattled every bone in me. 

"Twas a mad scuffle. We rolled over each other, fighting 
madly and freely with hands and feet. Once he attempted 
to set his teeth into my arm, a trick to which I replied with 
a smashing blow with my head against his jaws. 

For all my battering, nevertheless, there was a moment 
when fortune went with him. His fist fell suddenly 
between my eyes and I fell, limp, beneath him. 

“ Now," he cried triumphantly, battering me with rapid 
blows that I could not avoid and which sickened me. 

.In that moment I began to fear that I was to be beaten 
by him single-handed, after all, unless I could rouse new 

strength to throw him off. 

I succeeded in retaining a 

grip of my calmness until 

a pause in his arm-swing 

,gave me opportunity. It 

was a huge effort I made 
that sent the blood flooding 
into my face. It suc- 
ceeded ; and I toppled him 
slowly over among the 
leaves. 

Be sure I took my fill, 
now that my turn was 
come ; and was enjoying 
my supremacy to the full 
when disaster fell upon 
me with violent sudden. 
ness. 

Intent upon our single 
combat, I had, for the 
while, forgotten his sum- 
mons for help and its. 
response. I had just dealt 
him a stinging blow, grin- 
ning at his shocked 
expression as he took it, 
when two hands fell upon 
my shoulders, and I felt. 
myself falling backwards. 

During the following 
moments, I saw nothing, 
but could only attempt 
blindly to defend myself 
against the storm of blows 
which came from all sides. 
I seemed to lie at the 
mercy of a band of 
pitiless ruffians; and I 
fought and struggled with 

. them blindly, with des- 

^— perate strength until utter 
exhaustionrobbed my arms 
of further movement, and 
soreness of body mastered 
me. 

For the first time the 
.I was able to see clearly 
the number of my assail- 
ants. I found myself 
lying at the feet of six 
sturdy boys of my own 
age. 

“Td like to stamp ' pon 
him," said my first enemy, 
displaying his wounded 
arm, , 
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« You will not," said another. ' You know well what 
we've to do wi’ un." 

Instantly they fell to cuffing me again to stand upon my 
feet. I possessed no longer will or strength to resist them. 
] had fallen, and must submit. The pain in my limbs was 
intolerable, yet the pain of my mind, that I could not reach 
Jasper after all, was maddening. 

Sadly I permitted myself to be driven by them through 
the woods, out to where a narrow, moss-grown lane ran like 
a winding stream into a broader way beneath tall trees. 
Looking along the road, I remembered it, and my heart 
sank. I wished that I had fought longer for freedom. 


“ Straight as a 
pistol - shot he 
rode at my bully 
and began to belabour his shoulders with the whip." 


Near the far outlet a patch of light rested quietly upon the 
road and bank, and sitting in the centre of it, resting his 
face in his hands, was the fellow from whom I had broken 


away in the night. 


At the sound of our coming he rose with a ery, and fairly 
van to meet us. Over one eye was a line of black blood, - 
dry and ugly, undoubtedly made by the stone with which 


I had struck him. 


“So the hounds of the marsh ha’ runned you down, you 


limb ! " he cried gleefully. 


And at once he, too, fell upon me, striking me with both 
hands, as if he would beat me to the dust. Twice I fell 
before his savage blows, only to be smartly hauled up 


again to my feet by his rascally guard. 


To-day, I perceive that I was in even greater peril 
than I fancied, since an unfortunate blow might have truly 


ended my adventure for ever. 


Fortune had not entirely shunned me, however. Even in 
the last moments, while I reeled and swayed helplessly 


~ 


before his brutality, aid came to me. It came in the 
person of a half-tipsy squire and his lackey, who chanced 
just then to dash into the tree avenue at a reckless gallop- 
In the nick of time we ran apart that they might ride 
' through us; and they were followed by so free an outburst 
of abuse from my tormentor that my good fortune was let 
in. With a mighty lug at his bridle-rein, the gentleman 
pulled his horse back upon its haunches, then turned it, and 
came dashing back upon us. 
Straight as a pistol-shot he rode at my bully and began 
to belabour his shoulders with the whip. 
* Raise your voice at me, you pedlar ! "he cried. 
** I know fine how to deal with such roadside outcasts 
as you." | 
Thwack! thwack ! fell the whip. The marsh 
bully cringed beneath it, dodged, and finally ran along 
the road. 
| “What do you make of 
this, Boon ? " the squire as ced 
of his lackey. ‘“‘A boy! You 
were larruping a boy ! Down 
` with you, Boon. 
Thrash that wretch 
till his legs cant 
hold him upright 
again before 
honest 
folk." l 

«Stop ! 
I mind 
ER reus l 
mind!" 
cried the 
marshman. 
“Twill go 
hard with 
you if you 
meddle here. "Tis a 
marsh affair. "Ts 
Cap’n Hunt "s 
orders." 

** Captain Hunt's 
orders!" cried the 
gentleman in a fury. 
“(Who may Captain 
Hunt be to order a 
boy to be beat 'till he've no 
voice left to cry with ? Con- 
found you marsh people and 
your Captain Hunt ! Boon, 
take the boy UP behind 
you." 

«pl mind you ere you 
poke your finger in too far," 
said the bully. 

“Pah! Tell Captain Hunt 
that I’ve took the boy out 
of his reach, as I’m ever ready to do. An’ tell him I'll see 
the day when his poisonous marshes will be flaming from 
end to end, and every filthy pirate of you swinging, like the 
thieves you are, on the Rhee Wall.” 


~ 


« Pye mounted the boy, Sir Walter," said the servant 

uietly. ; 

“Get on, then," said the gentleman, tilting his hat 
defiantly at the smuggler. 

Thereupon we went out from the tree avenue at a gallop, 
which was as pleasant as life itself to me. , 

Ere we were shot out from the shadows into the cold 
yellow sunlight the chagrined marshman' s voice reached 
us again in & high and angry pitch. 

o There’ll be houses g0 down in fire, ay,” he cried ; “* and 
ere a one of the marsh grass-blades be seared, too, Sir 
Walter Grouch. You'll ne'er hear & marshman’s voice 
pleading for his home, neether. Ay, by my soul, you 
will curse this day p" ; 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MY TRAVELS WITH THE CROWN-PIECE—1. 


their shadow for their true measurement," said 
Sir Walter, as we rode along. 

Yet, for all his apparent indifference, a heavy 
silence overcame him, and it was clear to see that he gained 
little comfort from his reflections. Watching him shrewdly 
_ from my jolting seat behind the servant fellow, who blocked 
out my foreview as effectively as & wall, I saw much to 
alarm me. Of instinct, I understood that, slowly and 
certainly, Sir Walter’s tipsy spirit of defiance was surrender- 
ing to the marshman’s threat like a headland crumbling 
into the restless tide. Were I selfish-minded, his concern 
would not have given mea moment’s distress, since he had 
served my purpose by wrenching me out of their hands. 
I fretted for him, however, and, after we had ridden a fair 
distance, I ventured to speak to him. 

“I am truly thankful to you, sir—— ” I began ; ae 
he whipped swiftly round on his horse, and dealt with me 
as if I had served him an injury. 

“You!” he exclaimed angrily. 
vou have whistled me down into. 
Is it aught of minethat you have 
meddled in their affairs, and 
were to be deservedly larruped 
for it? You brat! Vl be a 
lucky man if I find a stick of 
my house standing when I 
return to it. Boon, you fool, 
will you fondle him as if he were 
of your own kin? Pitch him 
down, I tell you; down to the 


e T rogues of Romney mistake the length of 


“Rotit! A fine hole 


road, where maybe he has 
brought me this day." 
Boon, the silent, promptly 


dropped to the ground, and next 
instant hauled me down, too, by 
my leg and sent me whirling 
into a hedge, which stung like a 
besom. It seemed that he got 
rid of me gladly, since he told 
me as much with his eyes. 

* Stay there,” said Sir Walter. 
'" And the best that Providence 
can do for me now will be to 
lead you back to the rascal from 
whom I took you.” 

My anger flamed as I watched 
them disappear round the e!bow 
of the road till I bethought me 
of my safety. Danger is an un- 
resting whip for the mind and 
very speedily I now took a view 
of my position and of the 
hazards standing about it. 

I feared, too, lest Sir Walter 
in his repentance and fear should 
turn again to carry me back 
to the marshmen. Also I knew 
that, even at that moment, 
lightning messages of my escape 
and direction would be flashing 
along the lanes and byways all 
a-ound me. 

It were wiser far for me to 
leave the broader roads, I decided, and to 
nd a way across the county by bridle- 
paths and overlooked hamlets. It were 
necessary, too, to travel onward with as 
little resting as possible else the tale of me, aul 
my description, would race ahead and await my 
coming. 

The country had lain silent Saou while I stood 


still and hastily came to these conclusions ; vet no sooner 
had I set my first foot forward when the sound of a madly 
ridden horse throbbed in the stitlness. 


Swift as a bird I broke with alarm through the bristling 
hedge and lay hid there for the rider to pass me by. His 
haste and sudden appearance upon that road told me 
that he certainly rode on my business. 


Nearer and nearer he eame, and seldom, if ever, have I 
heard a nag raced as was that poor beast Suddenly 
the sound intensified as if he had leap: across a whole field 
and plumped down upon the road against me. He came 
on with a clatter and a spattering of stones. Some of the 
stones shot out of the flying dust against the hedge iu 
front of me. 


I glanced carefully out after him and gasped with alarm. 
I had looked too long on that broad back to fail to recognise 
it now. He was none other than Sir Walter's servant, 
Roon, and he went past. with head down, riding like a man 
erazy, in the direction of Appledore 


" Immediately, he sprang up in front of me and 


seized hold of my ear." (See.page.-560.) 
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* So ho, then!” said I, using 


that how Sir Walter has settled his doubts 
to bring my enemies after me, to put 
My blo -d began to pulse with excitemen 
back through the scratching hedge into 
Vhon—whnat should- I? In which 
move? The country was entirely strange to me, and 
following upon my diversion into the wood and Sir Walter's 
carrying me away, ji fele mysel: to b 
had been turned about many times. 


For all that; time was preciot 


fortune, I said, so straightaway struck into & narrow path 


which was guided down into a 


low hedges. It seemed that all the st | 
were gathered upon that path, and I was soon stumbling 


and turning my feet upon them 


to screw my face and to flinch and 
I had journeyed some half a mi 
gullet-like lane when I came suddenly u 


stretched out across the path li 


Ii this should be another of tho m 
I am surely lost in so tight a place. 
While I halted there and stare 
them a very dirty and sleepy face of a vagrant looked would run, now 
slyly round the hedge and up at me. 
TE I warn't jist a’ crying out that some 


nobleman the like of you would be sent this way,” said he. 
although 1 had no doubt gloomy valley where ran a small rivulet. 


As socn as he caught sight of the river, 


“Why?” I said falteringly, 
as to the truth in his remark. 


“Croak me! Hevn't I bin bowled right off me two broad as tho height of a fair-sized man, he broke into long 
hk arn’t fit for the likes of us sounding laughter and slapped his knee wit 


feot in this dratty road whic 


th:m on my tracks." you such a swell. 
t as I scrambled He drove me in among the dead bramble as he spoke, 
the roadway. took up his crutch and walked away. He went oi? with a. 
direction. should I sound step too, with his crutch swung across 


arsh sentinels, 
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Jasper’s exclamation. “Is “ An’ you ain't got even this now, eh ? " he laugl--d. 
1 He has sent “Come. You keep off. Don’t behave like a fool, 


9 


shoulder. 


fall into a dawdling step. 


my troubles and misfortunes were carri 


honest folk to walk in," he said encouragingly. “ But, of his delight. 


croak me ef I can get up again." 


* So you'm certain sure you can keep up wi’ me ? " he 


* Have you huri- yourself much ? " I asked nervously. said. ‘ Eh, my chick ? dá 


Urt?” he gasped. “ Ne'er a once hev l'urt myself, “Until you return the crown-piece to me," said 
young gentle. But, bless you, I’m allus being 'urt. by * You've a prime spirit," he said, flattering me. 
someone or something. Here I am, crippled for the first "tis not spirit but wings you'll need to catch me now. 
time. You are strong though, and you'll tip me à hand, So saying he ran swiftly down towards the river 


young gentleman. Eh?" 
By this time I was standing ov 
of repulsion at the display of so 


ness. Yet I had to acknowledge that he appeared to have where a wide field of bracken and un 
ondition, for lying near his stretched to the threshold of a wood. 

watched him speeding away from me, 
him, friendly-wise, beneath | amongst the bracken and was gon’ from my sight. 
as an adder’s head, his “Ihave lost the crown-piece,”’ I cried, and s 


spoken the truth as to his e 


elbow was a well-worn arm erutch. 


Thereupon I stooped to take 
his shoulders. But, as swiftly 


arms went round my own shoulders and pulled me down  andatalossin my plight. S vim 


I hope to leap across the water withéut such an aid as the 
vagrant possessed. To either hand I traced the running 


rivulet, but neither bridge nor cerossing-stones cou 


boaide him on the path. 


* Now, young poppet, turn out your pockets," he said 


roughly. 


There he bang: d nis er! itch firmly into the ground and leaped 
er him and I felt a shudder with its aid across to the other side. He landed in a heap, 
much filthiness and base- but in a trice was upon his fect agein and racing away to 
kempt bush growt 
Even while I 
he ducked in 


I bethought me at once of the precious coin that I was The erown-prece was surely gone. 


carrying to Jasper. 


Realisation of my loss stunned me. 


“Let me go!" I cried, struggling with all my strength for me to come to Jasper, of course, an 


against him. “I have nothing in my 


An’ you will have less," he said wi 


me down with a terrible strength. 
held both my hands in one of Frantic, enmaddened need for movement, presently 


‘kets with the other. His swept me out of my stupor. Somehow I must regain the 
them enraged him, coin, I told myself. I must cross the waterway. 


from his eyes. how, and where ? Determined to find a way 
the bank which here and 


With astounding ease he 
his, and coolly searched my Po 


disappointment on finding nothing in 


His anger seemed to scream 


“What do you mean by it ? ? he demanded, "' a'trapsing run wildiy, like & dog, along 
through the blessed country dressed like a fool of the there in its gurgling and slapp 


ece. 


quality, an’ not a tin farthing on you ? But, oh, I asks seemed to be laughing at my madness. 


your pardon, my lord. What is this? A real erown- 


yece." 


With horror I saw him turning m 


round botween his dirty fingers. 
“Pil have to let you go for 


if taking up 8 challenge. 


y dear coin round and I rau until I stumbled, but failed to discover a foni, 
till I gave myself up at last to despair and flung myselt 


this, T suppose,” he said,cocking face down on the earth to cry over my ill-fortune. 
plight and my 


a sly eye at me. “Tt maight pass at an mn I know of When, later, I related the story of my 


where the landlord is nigh on blind. 


all I have." 


PI try it.” distress to Jaspor, he told me with & smi 
* Don't take it," I pleaded eurn.stly. ^ Don't. "Tis tho river well, and that I might have wad 


without even damping the lacing on my € 


‘Give me back the crown-piece 1" J cried, running after 
o as well lest as if I him. “You don't know what itis. You 
«Eh: I don’t know," he said. “Don’t I. An’ sev 
is. [must depend upon good here, you be careful not to go behaving like a fool. 
jump away. If I ketch you steppin’ on my shadder, 
hollow between two wintry, me! I'll knock you so that you won't move a finger again, 
ones in the country babby though you are." 
“PH follow you everywhere," I shouted. 
until che pain caused me give it me. Pll have you set in jail." 
stumble. He fairly turned round at this threat an 
le in this wise down the warning finger. 
pon two legs that * You—mind—me, now," he said emphatically, and 
ke the bars of a turnpike. se rewing up his eyes wickedly. 
I quaked, From that point, over a mile of road, I could do no more 
than keep within eve-reach of his ragged coat-tails. 
d doubtingly down at played a happy pastime, with me for his sport. 
Yet, whatever 
paco he chose to take I kept a faithful distance 


such gay young Wo left the narrow, descending lane shortly after, and 
ed down into a 


* You shall 


d he'd up à 


which was as 


h free expression 


tood moaning, 
I cquld not, neither could 


It was still left 
d to tell him the 
pockets.” story of the coin. But would he understand ? The 
th a grin as he forced message, it seemed, was a secret in the keeping of the crown. 


ing noises under my feet 


«T must eross—I will!” I cried again and again, as 


le that he knew 
ed through it 
oat-sleeves. 
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CHAPTER X. 


MY TRAVELS WITH 


ROM my wretchedness I rose with, at least, a course 
to follow. I would hasten onwards to Jasper 
with news of the marshes and of the crown-piece, 
and perchance, after all, he would be able to 

read the riddle. 

But for me the whole affair was wrapt in a close mystery. 
Why the smugglers should have taken my father's life, 
or made me a prisoner, I could not understand. Why 
my father had given the crown-piece to the parson of 
Fairfield was even more incomprehensible, and the fact 
that Jasper was looked to to read the queer message 
perplexed me utterly. 

It appeared futile and foolish to hope to track the thief 
of my coin, and to be but a loss of valuable time too. 


Better, thought I, to take boldly to the road and reach: 


Jasper.  Thereupon, I ran up across the hard meadows 
to where the stretching highroad climbed over a hill, and 
turned my face, with the fearlessness of honesty, to Hurst 
village and Jasper's smithy. 
From that moment of frank action it seemed 
I pleased the gods of fortune. Contentment. 
of mind was given me instantly as à guerdon 
for my openness. Within an hour I entered 
Tenterden village—and, as it chanced, at a 
most interesting moment. 
Just past the first few cottages in the street 
was a low-browed inn which 
had seemingly | embedded 
itself in a shadowed niche, 
When I arrived before it, 
this niche was lively with 


hubbub, and above all with 
tne loud voice of the inn 
landlord. The uproar was 


increased by the merry laugh 


of a sailor-man, a big skin- 
tanned follow, wearing a i 
blue-striped shirt and a 
knotted scarf, who leaned in 


the doorway as if at an 
entertainment. 


With my first glance I took 
in these two men, but my 
attention was snatched by 
another, and at the moment 
when he was rolling upon the 
road like a frolicking dog. 
His antics came to rest very 
near my feet. I could scarce 
believe my eyes, for the 
tumbling clown was none 
other than the cripple tramp 
w.o had robbed me. 


"There's your place, my 
rapparree !" cried the land- 
lord. *' Did you ’ere hear the 
like of it? P’raps you looked 
to find blind folk ut the ‘ Red 
Dog.’ To stump. into the 
houso like my Lord Tarry-in- 
town an’ pipe up for a mug of hot ale. An’ 
all you've got beyond the dirt that’s on 
you, an’ what belongs to the land, is a 
pewter groat wi’ a hole through it. Off you 
go, else, as sure as I’m looking at you, I'll 
lash you to they poplars. Off and take your 
belongings with you." 

He flung the crown-piece—my dear coin—out 
on to the road. Its jingling note against a stone 
filled me with delight. The tramp scuttled away 
from it as if it were a pistol-shot and he a 


e 
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field rat, but I pounced upon the coin and neatly 
pocketed it. 

The sailor pointed to me, slapped his “thigh and laughed 
again. And it was this hap nature of his that trapped 
me. With some anxiety I approached them, and asked 
whether I might be given a morsel of bread, since I had 
not eaten for many hours. 

The inn-keeper folded his arms and glowered at me. 

“ Have you money to pay for it ? " he asked, “ or will 
you tend that piece ye've just picked up off the road ?.” 

* I have nothing, sir, " said I, flinching a little. ‘ But 
I am famished 

“ Rot you ! " he flared. 


** Are all the beggars in Kent 
coming to my door to-day? Go to the parson if you need 
feeding.” He glanced up at the inn sign. ‘I’m bothered 
if the * Red Dog’ looks like a church to my eyes.” 

** Which it don’t, no more’n a sloop or a brandy keg,” 
put in the happy sailor. “ But I'd throw out a rope here, 
man. Ay, give him a rope. The boy's starved, and set 


“I gave out one cry of thankfulness, then dashed out into the 
light of day." 
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hard with the cold, as hard as a ship’s rat. Set him a bite, 
landlord—it will not be your loss. Here's sound, ringing 
money that will pay his score." 

“Well, if you are not in luck's books," said the inn- 
keeper to mo. *'' Here be Mr. Moggott, who've seen the 
‘Red Dog’ oftoner than he’ve seen you—— ” 

"I thank you very much, sir—Mr. Moggott," I stam- 
mored, ** for I am hungry." 

. I thought I had scarce seon so honest a face as his, nor 
one moro friendly to me. 

" No squalls now," he said humorously, and patting 
my shoulder to enhearten mo. "Stop into the cabin. 
There's a fire burning in there.’ 

When I was actually sitting upon'a throe-legged stool 
before the blazing logs I felt sure there had never before 
beon so warm and comforting a fire, never before bread 
so swoet nor alo so hot. . 

“ Don't fear to drink, boy,” said Mr. Meggott, sitting 
smoking furiously at my side. “ Thore’s ‘ifo in it.” 

As ho leant forward to me something moved upon his 
cheek, and I saw for the first timo that pieces of small 
bone dangled from his ears. Somehow, at the same moment, 
a warning instinct checked my confidence in his friendliness. 
Who was he, I inquired, and why should he so befriend 
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me? I grow alarmed, too, because tho warm drink was 
cortainly foxing my wits. I glanced suspiciously at him 
again. 


'* You aro on the straight course to make a man early,” 
ho said, quizzing me queerly through clouds of tobacco 
smoke. “I like you for it. It arn't years that makes 
men, you see. "Tis sailing your own course as does it, 
stooring vour own craft. Up there in tho town they don't 
make moa. They get into doorways whon it's raining 
up there. Bless me, if they've not given over smokin’ 
good tobacco an' took to chokin' their noses with dust 
they call snush. But you, now—you "ye a good un.’ 

“Am I, Mr. Moggott, sir ? " said I, in my dazed state. 

“ A fine standing-up good un, you aro," he said. “And,” 
he scrowed up his laughing eyes at me again, and glanced 
sly ly down at my feet, '* I'd not be far out if I was to say 
you've tramped ten straight miles this blessed day, eh ? ” 

“I don't know how far, sir," I replied. 

“ Nigh upon ten, I should say," he said, “and if you've 
como west, t’would be froin about Cranbrook.” 

‘“ I have not come I bogan, when ho interrupted 
sharply. 

* From Ashford, 
miles to tho north. 

'* No, sir.’ 

He leaned over the fire logs and knocked the burned 
tobacco out of his pipe. 

“If you tramped in from seawards, 'twould be from, 
say, Appledore ? " he asked casually. 

And, immediately, he sprang up in front of me and seized 
hold of my ear. He wellnigh twisted it off my head, 
so I sank down beneath the excruciating pain. When 
he at last released me I lay trembling at his feet. 

* Appledore it wero, and well do you know it,” he cried, 
with quite a new and terrifying expression in his eyes. 
“You are not the whippet who slipped his moorings sud- 
denly, and for whom all Hunt's mon are scarching from here 
to London town? Arn’t you, though? Well, your cunning 
have landed you back upon the hook, my son. ’Ungry 
you are, and tired to shakes, and who's to be took to account 
for that but yourself ? 
this timo, howsoever, and when they’re closed I tell you 


then," ho said. “That will be ton 
Ever set a foot in Ashford, have you ? ” 


naught squeezes through the fingers. Look at un. Hard 
as ship's rope they are, and they hold as tight, too. Are 


you nigh there, landlord ? Como and sco the boy you've 
took since I've wiped all the simpleness off his cheeks.” 
“What is it, then, Mr. Meggott,” asked the landlord, 
showing himself in tho low doorway. 
“OTs the devils imp what broke Hunt's 
that arn’t been done often," said tho sailor. 
" You tell me that!” gasped the landlord. 
what a prize, Mr. Meggott.” 


lashings, and 


to my mind courage enough to dash past him. 


Meygott’s got his claws into you ` 


“Why, ` 
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“ Ay, by the old schooner! 'tis a prize that I'll have 
beached ere this blessed night falls. It will be sleep for 
Hunt, will this. I’m a poor man on a nag, landlord, but 
I'll risk my neck on ono with this boy. Turn me one out, 
and your fastest.’ 

“A horse! I've no sich critture in my yard," said the 
inn-keeper. 

" Hey ! What fashion of inn is this, then ?”’ cried the 
sailor. ''A inn without a horse in its shed ? "Tis a ship 
without spars. Take a hold of this eel, then. Lash him 
tizht to yoursel’, only don’t let him slip. Hunt have many 
a frien! in Tenterden who’ll loan him a nag. I'll be back 
with a good un ere you can turn your face to the wall." 

We watched him skip nimbly out over the window 
cill, and immediately the landlord’s heavy hands fell on 
me like iron shackles. 

The moments drapged slowly away while we waited in 
the little, smoky room, and the last morsel of hope sped 
from me with them. Yet it seemed that Mr. Meggort 
must be encountering difficulties in his quest, since he 
dallied sadly. Moreover, the landlord grew clearly tired 
of his exacting watch upon me. 

“I can be sure of you without all this loss of time,” 
he said complainingly at last. ‘‘Come out with me.’ 

Like a mere package I was dragged out into the fresh 
and nipping cold air. 

“The barn will hold you as well as a prison cage,” he 
said. *' With tho door shet, no light of day even can gt 
into it, and with the bar dropped across, 'tis as certain 
no critture can get out.” 

The barn was, as he had said, a solidly built structure, 
and its interior as dark as a wicked man's mind. The 
floor was littered with rubbish so that I stumbled often 
in erossing it before his driving blows. 

“ If you get free now," he said to me, as he stood darken- 
ing the doorway, “ you will deserve it. Vil be easier- 
minded, however, when Meggott comes, drat him. Though 
for that tho old barn will hold you safe 'till its wood rots.’ 

While ho spoke, standing there, I was striving to brinz 
And, 
'tis certain that I should have made the attempt had not 
an unexpected and dreadful happening fallen out suddenly, 
which put an end to my wavering. 

Beneath his arms I was given a view of the grey stoncs 
of the yard, even of a lower piece of the inn wall. Suddenly, 
however, this vignette was snatched from me by the 
shadow of a stealthy-moving, crouching figure. 

My breath rushed back into my throat with shock. I 
perceived clearly, too, the intercepting figure to be that oi 
the tramp who had robbed me of the crown- piece, and whom 
the landlord had thrown from the inn door. In the fellow3 
hand now there shone a long-handled knife. 

Evon had I possessed the will to give a cry of warning 
he would have been too swift for me. To-day I can easily 
romember the horrible swiftness of his leap upon the back 
of the unsuspecting inn-keeper. I heard the terrible knife 
strike betwoon the man's shoulders and saw him fall some- 
where into the darkness within the shed. 

“Whom be it now on the ground, tell me ? " exulted 
the horriblo begparman in the doorway. '' You can groan 
too; an’ I reckon it’s took you ill. I've got you and that 
varmint boy both safe enough, though I've not ended 
with you, neether. I’m not fool enough to bide an’ te 
took by your grinning sailor. Done you be, and here's 

to be the end of both of you.’ 

With that he flung the door to and dropped tho bar 
across it. Tho inn-keeper, dying or dead as it might be, 
was caged with mo in the darkness. We were “neatly 
trapped liko rats. 

I had little time given me, however, for roflection upon 
this now danger in being imprisoned with an enemy, for 
the beggarman still claimed all my attention. 1 heard 
him race away across the yard and dash into the inn. 1n 
a few moments he was racing back again to the barn. At 
the same time I caught strong whiffs of burning wood. 

It could not be that he had brought a log from the inn 
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fire and intended burning the barn, I thought, with a mad 
fear. I reeled before the terror of it, and fell into a panic 
of cowardice. 

I was quickly answered as to his purpose. First in one 
corner of the barn, then in another, the sound of wood 
crackling and spitting began. Quickly the stench of smoke 
increased and filled the place. 

Thon I heard him laugh and knew that he had fired 
our prison on all sides. Unless I could win frce at once 
I saw that I must be burned to an ember. 
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At the mercy of madness I flung myself savagely against 
the door and battered it with hands and feet. 

"Open! Open!” I cried, with all my wits utterly 
sped from me. 

"There's for the pair of you," came his triumphant 
answer. ''An' now I'll be trudging on. Have a care ye 
don't lose your crown-piece again in there, lad. A good 
een to you." 

With that I heard him tramp out of the yard, laughing 
loudly as he went 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A RAGE ACROSS 


Y predicament appeared extreme and hopeless. 
No escape offered and death seemed certain. 
The rolling smoke thickened rapidly and well-nigh 


choked me; the growing heat scorched my face. 
And in it all I remembered that somewhere in the barn 


“ Hunt, himself, 
more terrible and 
ugly than ever, stood on the 
step zlowering at me.” 
(See page 504.) 


KENT. 


lay a second enemy who might recover his senses at any 
moment and vent his hatred upon me. 

Meanwhile, there was the dangerous Mr. Mezgott to 
reckon with, since he might return ere long and multiply 
my dangers. 

The old dry wood of which the barn was made 
fired easily, and in some parts the flames ran up- 
wards as if it were licking up old straw. Then, 
when the roof was well ablaze, droppings 
of burning splinters fell like rain into the 
floor litter and started new fires. 

Small wonder, in faith, that I sur- 
rendered utterly to fear and began to rave 
in a state of demented panic. Above the 
crackling of the wood my shrieks rose 
insistently until the choking smoke at last 
stifled my voice. My eyes ran with water, 
and I felt at last that I was falling, falling 
into unconsciousness. 

One more effort I made to regain my 
courage, and was almost instantly rewarded. 
Deliverance came. 

There was a crash as a 
sheet of the wooden boarding 
fell outward, and I saw the 
grey outer light suddenly 
illuminate the grey reek of 
smoke. 

The door was down, fallen 
from its fastenings, and 
spluttering and smoking on 
the yard stones. 

I gave out one cry of 
thankfulness, then dashed out 
into the light of day. 

At the first touch of cold 
air I reeled. I fancy that 
I must have fallen had not 
the sound of folk running 
towards the inn reached me and 
impelled me to move swiftly forward. 
I had no wish to be found there, and 
thus run risk of encountering Mr. 
Megpott again. I stooped and twisted 
away through the twirling smoke, 
round by the inn wall and so out into 
a sweeping meadow. There I lay 
down near & hedge, and coughed and 
cried out my exhaustion. 

I had no fears for the inn-keeper 
for | knew that the villagers would 
find him in the barn, either alive or 
already spent; and, from the fact 


that rescue had not reached us 

sooner, I concluded that our 
imprisonment had not been endured many 
minutes. 


| was fillipped into sudden activity again 
with all my fears, reset, by the sudden noisy 
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dash of a horse into the inn-yard and tho voice of Mr. 
Meggott demanding news of the affair. 

“Wur dre you, lan'lord ?”’ he cried impatiently, as if 
that fellow were but practising a jest at his expense. “ An’ 
wur's that snap of a boy ? There was a boy here, souls, 
by the shadow of Tenterden church there wur! Skip 
about, you clods, and rout "un out. Find that boy for me 
else you'll see bigger flames on your roofs than this "un. 
You'H larn what Cap'n Hunt thinks o’ you, and what fine 
` fires he can start up." 

I heard him scatter the folk, then stamp into the inn 
while still bawling loudly for the inn-keeper. And I heard 
him smashing down the drinking-ware there in his ill temper. 

I idled no longer in his neighbourhood, as you will fancy, 
especially as already the villagers were running on the 
cobbles to his command. Smartly I ducked beneath the 
hedge stubble and along in a tangled ditch, where I lay 
concealed, still and breathless, until silence told me that 
the scouting searchers had passed me by. 

Then, with eyes that leapt suspiciously to every moving 
thing, and feet that scarce crackled a twig, I sped away, 
by hedge and lane, as far distant from the village as I could 
run before halting to regain breath and composure. 

When evening began to blot out the features of the land, 
and smeared lights to show in cottage windows, I came 
in, past a sentinel-like windmill, into the hill street of 
Cranbrook. There I had designed to seek out some 
friendly shelter and charity. No sooner had I set foot 
hetween its houses, however, than I felt the old danger 
to be reaching out again for me. 

I had passed a low-roofed doorway and detected a 
heaped-up figure of a man nestling within it. Clearly I 
saw him start at my appearance; and his interest in me 
filled me with fresh throbbing alarm. New fear gave me 

speed. I took to my heels and raced on through the by- 
ways and streets, and in and out among the wondering 
people, till once again I took refuge in the meadows beyond. 

There, eaten with bitter cold and depression of spirit, 
I lay until night had fairly come and hidden the roofs of 
the houses. "Then, eager to shi k: off the sense of crowding 
dangers, I dared set out anew to walk blindly onward. 

Past trees whose huddling nearness to the road caused 
me many a crinze and start, 1 trudged; across common 
lands where the open barrenness gave to me a sense of 
being uncovered and. feeble; over a hilltop, where the 
wind had at me with ceaseless cut. and thrust; on, on in 
the night I went, until my feet lost the sense of feeling ar d 
my wits their wakefulness. 


The night seemed endless ; and I frequently w aerei 


too, whether I might not be walking in a wrong direction— 


perhaps back towards the terrible marshes. 


Just at the. moment when I fancied that I caught a — 


sniff of morning and detected a faint lightening in the 
east sky, a church clocek— whose nearness I had not 
suspected—struck the hour. Next instant the roofs of 
houses and the church tower itself appeared on the grey 
sky as if lightly sketched there. 

I found myself thus suddenly in & large town yet, by 
reason of the hour, a deserted one. Towns I feared. 
They scemed to cling about mo like nets, so 1 hastened 
through this one at my utmost speed. And it was just 
at the point where the meadows took up the way again, 
] remember, that a waggon eame trundling 
inn arch and preceded me on the road. 

Quick to perceive an opportunity I overtook it. 


matte as to its destination, 1 thought, 1 could at least 
rest a while in the vehicle. I stealthily lifted myself 


up over its tail, and in a little while lay stretched in ecstasy 
at full length within it. 

It was a staggering, rumbling, body-tickling old w aggon, 
yət I was content; and I covered many trying miles in 
it ere I was discovered by the waggoner and cuffed out of 
my happiness. I felt little harshness in his blows, however, 
since ha had brought me so far on my journey as the weald 
below Sevenoaks. 

When he and his vehicle were gone out of sight along 


: out through an 
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the road I stood alone again to review my plight. Should 
I ever reach Jasper? I asked, with despair gripping mv 
spirit. I was uncertain of my direction, and feared to 
ask it. The task seemed one impossible to complete. 
Till I remembered, and took new joy from the thought. 
that I had certainly broken through the clutch of the 
marshes at last. 

It is certain that in that moment I believed myself quite 
free of Hunt and his devilry. 

But my confidence was suddenly and violently shattered. 

It was again nigh upon evening when I stumbled, tired 
as a beaten ox, into Westerham village, and deemed it. safe 
to seek openly there for shelter. 

A warm, encouraging light filling the windows of an inn 
drew me unhesitatingly towards the house. It was my 
destiny, nevertheless, not to set a foot upon the step of 
the open doorway. For, as I passed the window, I caught 
the sound of rapid talk within. 

The loudest voice was low, and harsh, and imperative. 
It gripped and held me, for I had heard it often before. 
1 knew the speaker—Hunt himself ! 

As if from a blow I fell back from the house, but not 
before I had overheard some of the smuggler's talk. 

“Tis a crew of dead ‘uns, drat it, I'm carrying on mv 
craft," he said. ‘‘ I've got to set out here myself to sce 
to it, an’ yu can swear to it my hand 'ull beon the threat 
of that bov ere morning. He's easy slipped the tackie 
of every babby son of a seaman from the schooner. But 
Im Captain Hunt, an’ he won't slip me! Ill pick hin 
up out of his mother's arms." 

As I turned away, saddened and despairing, I knew that 
he was no boaster, and did not brag of feats lying beyond 
his power to accomplish. 

Stumbling from need of sleep I went out across a patch 
of uneven common land. A drizzle of freezing rain drifted 
in the air at the time, and J cried of very cheerlessness and 
fatigue. When, presently, I came upon a deep gravel pit. 
wherein was a broken, overhanging tree arch, I crept. sadiy 
down into it and sat huddled there in grim discomfort. 

"Twas a damp shelter, you can be sure, and I passed a 
miserable night in it between fitful dozing and waking. 

Next day, carelessly surrendering to a feeling of weakn s: 

and collapse, I went openly to a small roadside hut to tez 
assistance. While I pleaded of the scrutinising woman 
who opened to me I chanced to swim and reel. Instantly 
she drew me into the room. 
- Twice since that day have I sought for that good-natured, 
motherly woman to thank her for the kindliness and pity 
shown to me then, yet, to my sorrow, I have failed in my 
quest. The food and rest which were the outcome of he: 
sympathy strengthened me anew, and her kind encoumg: 
ing fitted me, I vow, to cover the remaining miles bet w«ei 
her hut and Jasper. I remember how that I went,on my 
way with & song in my heart. 

When at last I came into the little village of Hurst— 
of home—and saw the black mill on the hill Eehind the 
cottages seemingly holding up its arms in astonishment 
at sight of me, the trooper was making merry, clanging 
music with his iron haminer. It was on towards ncon, 


and the street was lit with the winter sun. 


I could not suppress a longing to tantalise Jasper, 
so crept softly near to the door of the smithy and put 
my mouth round the edge of it. 

" Whoo-oo," I moaned dismally, then stood flat back 
against the wall. 

He ceased his hammering instantly, but no sound of 
any movement filed the pause. Presently his activity 
started again as vigorously as before. 

* Whoo-oo-00," I repeated, but louder. 

Again he paused, but this time his voice called to me. 

“Tis mighty clever, ye young scaramouch,” he said. 
“Though yell have to whittle you down a bit more if you 
hope to throw no shadow." 

l looked and there was the shadow of myself peeping 
in at the smithy door. 

“Jasper ! " I cried, as Traced at him, 


, 9? 
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said he, dropping his hammer 
“Td no thought it were you, 


“ Bless all the saints 
and standing amazed. 
Steevie.” 

Many times had I heard him boast of his calmness in 
moments of danger and excitement, yet since that day 
I am not so ready to believe it of him. I had surely 
whisked all his self-control out of him. In faith, he behaved 
like a crazed man. He hugged me, studied me, patted me— 
kissed me, even. Then he put me solemnly aside. 

* Peter, old Peter, must be nearby then?" he asked. 
"Where's he hiding ? Jist like a strip of a boy for playing 
games," 

He left me and ran out of the smithy, alive with anticipa- 
tion of a meeting with his friend. Failing to see my father 
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within view he turned an inquiring and stern glance back 
at me. | 

“Why ? " he asked at a loss. 

“Father is not with me, Jasper," I said sadly. 
is dead. They killed him." 

Slowly and silently then he came back to me and took 
hold of my shoulders. 1 saw beads filling in the corners 
of his eyes. | i 

* Who'm they, Steevie ? " he asked quietly. 

“The riders, Jasper," said I. *“‘ Captain Hunt 

* Hunt !" he said, and I saw his mouth stiffen, and a 
hard look cover the softness in his eyes. I did not know 
this new Jasper at all. 


ce He 


,»* 
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* He took me roughly by my shoulder and drew me into the lantern light." 
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“ Then, Cap’n Hunt have set me a new debt to pay,” 
he said. ' Ay; it shall be paid if I have to cut up those 
marshes of his to come to him. Come in and set down, 
boy. Tell Jasper Wake what his full debt is to this 
smuggler murderer who takes the lives of honest folk an' 
torments boys." 

Catching tone from his seriousness and agitation I 
poured gravely out my tale, though in a rambling manner, 
of all the events as they had befallen. While I talked the 
trooper sat like a stone figure staring out through the 
smithy door, yet, as I fancied, seeing far beyond it as if 
he watched me drawing near on the long road. 

Presently he rose and fetched his broad blade and lay 
it across his knees. à] 

To his signal I pressed on 
with my narrative until it 
seemed that he was no 
longer accompanying me, 
since he sat mum- 
bling to himself, and 
with his fingers 
itching about the 
. handle of the 
sword. | 


"Ay," he cried 
with sudden fire. 
" Bettern cutting 
down poor folk of 
peasantry, better far 
and away will it 
be. Better, too, 
than slashing at the 
souls of French 
fighting men, stab- 
bing through French 
jackets. Here is 
work for a friend, 
by my life! Ye 
shall neer haunt 
your comrade, Peter 
Garrick, for the 
want of it. You 
an' me, old steel, 
wil fight this war 
through, as we have 
fought through 


others—to the 
end!” 

He thrilled me 
so powerfully that 


I impulsively stood 
up before him. I 
knew that he was 
speaking entirely to 


his beloved blade 
as I had oft heard 
him speak to it, 


even as if it wero 
a living thing. 


“There lies the smith's har mer," he said, “ an’ there 
it may rest an’ rust ere I lift it agen. From to-day on we 
go a-soldiering once more. The enemy is Hunt, the 
smuggler, an' we'll fight him to his knees on his own pesty 
marshes. No hammer-strokes fall in this smithy till - 
then.” 

At that moment I started, for I fancied I caught a slight 
sound of movement on the road, near the door. I set it 
down, however, to a state of nervousness which my adven- 
tures and Jasper’s display had brought my mind to; and 
quickly I forgot it. 


(See page 560.) 
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. CHAPTER XIL .. 


` © JASPER EXPLAINS. 


ETTER would it have been for 
| me had I given . at 
least & respectful heed 
to that trifling sound 
on the road. . p 

But Jasper had then 
the crawn-piece from 
. me, and was studying 

it gravely. He held 
all my attention. 

* Will you tell it me 
agen, what Peter said 
of the thing?” he asked 
me. ‘‘It comforts some- 
thing in me that he 
was minded of me in 
his last minute. He 
asked you to rin wi 


it to the trooper, was it ?” 

“Yes, Jasper," I said. ^" The parson o' Fairfield told 
it to me. And I am to say to you that a deadly danger 
to the cause is in the making at Fairfield, &nd to be found 
by you there. Do you understand the meaning of it, 
Jasper ? ” 

“I do, though I don't," he replied, stroking his chin 
thoughtfully. **I see it, though I see it misty. Being 
Peters life-old comrade, he was not like to slip away 
without & passing word for me. But this money-piece, 
an’ the parson, eh ? ‘Tis all in a terrible mist.” 

“Try to see through the mist, J asper," I said, encourag- 
ingly. 

“I'm trying to, but ‘tis like a smeared window," he 
said. “ ‘Dead danger to the cause, said this churchman, 
Master Pimblett? Dead danger to--it sims as though 
old Peter looks to me to onderstand it all simple and ready- 
like. The cause now—the cause! Why, hilo! So-ho 
then! That mun be the cause of all honest Whigs, I'm 
thinking. Ay, an’ can he mean—la ! the road I'm on now 
sets me cold, Steevie. On these marshes, at the place they 
call Fairfield, there’s danger making agen the Whig cause ? ” 

* Is that all in it, Jasper ?" said I sadly, in disappoint- 
ment. 

“All in it? Hey! Save the boy! If 'tis all is it not 
enough?” His eyes flamed fiery indignation at me. 
« There's more to be seen than you see in it. Danger to 
we Whigs spells danger to the King.” 

* Jasper, can it be that? " I cried. 

He was staring fixedly again at the crown-piece, however. 
His serious manner alarmed me ; and the while he frowned 
at the coin his fury gathered, so that I perceived it would 
surely break soon. 

« Is that the tale ye tell?’ he said to it. “A queerish 
piece you are, by my life! My old friend, Peter, had a 
keener sight and a dint wiser headpicce when he died 
than ere he had while he lived an’ played at the back- 
gammon. Yeh! But ye are a cunning piece, by faith !” 

“What more has it told you, Jasper ? " I asked, pressing 
close to him. | 

“ I’m thinking 'twas in the right nick o' time that parson 
ereature spoke, Steevie," he said, wagging his head. 
“ There be dead peril fashioning agen the King in those 
swamps. Look you at the piece yoursell. See the hole 
right through it." 

* I see it," said I breathlessly. . 

* Is ij not through the head of William the King, then ? " 
he demanded fiercely. “ Will you not ‘see it and tell me ? 
That is the danger boiling up fine there at Fairfield, and 
Hunt is stirring the pot. "Tis the King’s life is in danger." 

“Oh!” I cried aghast. 

* Eh; I can read you," he said. ‘ Peter, 'tis a fine 
Whig and a cunning watch you are. An’ IH tell you this, 
boy, that "tis a small fash of business the losin’ of a friend, 


" not come’ to my help. Had he not already vow 
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howsoever much I'd like to have him by, when he leaves 
such & trail behind him as this news. But,” he cried in 
a sudden rush of fury like a leaping flame ; *' there's still 


. Jasper Wake you'll not be forgetting and, by my old 


sword! he's up an’ standing atween Fairfield marsh and 


the King. And his sword is out; in his hand, do you see! 


Peter, ye were the wise one when you called to me. . .. 
See here, boy, l'll be stepping down to the inn with the 


. key of the smithy an’ to loan two good nags from the 


man there. We will ride together to the heart of ` this 
mischief-making. And woe fall to those playing at it.” 

I cannot write it that I was joyed to hear him make 
this decision, for I experienced a deal of worry when he 
hurried out of the house. 1 ] 

I recalled, too, the movement my ears had detected 
a while since. With a sense of growing fear stealing 
through me I went to the door to seeure it. But even 
as I neared it, it wae flung violently, wide open, in my face. 

Hunt himself, more terrible and ugly than ever, stood 
on the step glowering at me. ` | E | 

I remember that it was then, for the first time, that I 
was attracted by the small pieces of bone that dangled from 
the smugglers ears which were entangled in his long, 
dirty hair. His eyes lifted at me, and gleamed like rain 
beads; in his neck was a badly healed knife-wound. 

His hands were clenched and spoke plainly of hatred 
for me. 

* Come you out!" he cried peremptorily. *' Waken. 
Rin toit! I'm scant of words to-day.” 

Instead, I shrank farther and farther away from him. 
I longed to call Jasper's name, but fear of the man facing 
me stilled my tongue. 

«I've no time to lay by an’ see your tremblings," he 
said sternly, then straightway dashed for me. 

He threw an arm like a tight rope round my body and 
lifted me as if I were but one of the woolpacks he was 
to handling. His other hand fell with a smack upon my 
mouth, and well-nigh stifled me. 

In two strides—when he kicked over the bench which 
lay in his path—he had me outside the smithy. There, 
brutally, he threw me to the ground, when I was smartly 
seized by other hands, neither less rough nor determined 
than his own. | 

“off wi you!" he commanded. ‘“ Ye know where. 
Leave the smith to me." 

Before I had measured the full of the disaster that had 
befallen I was being hurried away from Hurst by three 
swift-footed marsh pirates. 

Hunt had made good his boast. He had picked me out 
of Jasper’s hands. m 

With & tumult of fears and bewilderment conflicting 
my mind it seemed to me that the lively little pete 
bore us away over the ground like a racing torrent. One 
spark of hope only flickered in the darkness, that Jasper s 
shrewd, soldierly mind would quickly grasp the meaning 
of the overturned bench and would know that I had been 
again seized. The news I had brought him would lead 
him to understand who it was had taken me. "T 

Would he follow ? I rejected the fear that he might 


self Hunt's enemy? He would follow, I doubted not 
His broad blade would soon be flashing splendidly amens 
these marsh rogues. Already I could seem to hear 
singing at the work. . 
] believed readily that he would instantly mount 0 
of ‘the inn-keeper’s nags and ride like the wind fiend t? 
overtake us. But, as hour followed hour, and we I77 
unchallenged deeper into a land of silence, my BOP? 
dwindled. As my hopes passed from me they left the doot 
standing open, as it may be, for new fears to enter. 
Perchance, Hunt had taken precautions and had set a trep 
for the trooper too. Perchance, Jasper himself was ta* 
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For comfort’s sake I chose to return to a mind-picture 
of my friend as I had known him—to his powerful strength 
and skill. I saw him as a watchful and cunning soldier, 
trained to anticipate and to avoid traps. And, holding 
obstinately to this picture of him, I made the long journey 
back to the marshes with what cheerfulness I could pick 
from it. 

It was in the early dusk, when the trees were brown 
against a sandy sky, that we came again to the cottage 
of Adams, the marsh sentinel, at Appledore. Hunt, who 
had joined us again, dropped from his pony and quickened 
his fellows’ movements with a mouthful of ugly words, 
as though they were but hounds. 

*'Tumble him in," he said. “Ive brought him back ; 
and here he will stay the night where I set him in the first 
place. Tie the ponies. We will all bide here in company 
together.” 

Entering the low room I. glanced around for a sight of 
the dirty, deformed cottager, while feeling a dread of en- 
countering his eyes again. 

In not a whit was the place changed from the das 
I had snicked out of it. The same dirt darkened its 
windows; the same dust carpeted the broken floor; 
the same dead flies speckled the walls, and skeletons of 
spiders dangled from the beams. — 

Yet, in one matter, 'twas not the same. 
neither sound nor sight of Adams. 


There was 


* None heeded me while I lay there, 
watching them at their trade." 


(See page 567.) 


* Nor you won't see him, neether," said Hunt suddenly. 
He had been watching me and had, seemingly, picked 
the thoughts out of my head. ‘‘ Ef you was to sarch to 
doom you'd not drop a glim on him again. He'm gorn 
out. A watch thet's no watch is nothin'. He'm just 
eyes that can’t see. Sich lumber is soon bruk up here- 
abouts and sunk." 

I gasped and shuddered, for his meaning was not diffi- 
cult to reach. 

“ That is how it be with me," he said. *' He let you slip 
your fastenings, an' he've made up for it. An' now, you 
gadabout, you'll get down there in the corner, and pray, 
and sleep. TIl have no boy nigh me who sleeps ere he've 
kneeled down, as he were taught, and prayed. To-morrow 
youll go to the marsh, where my eyes can't lose you. 
An'," he added maliciously, ** ye can try to slip me agen 
then an' you choose. Or now, for that. "There's the door." 
He set it wide open as he directed my attention to it. 
'* 'IThere's neether latch nor hand to hold you—only Hunt's 
eyes, what see in the dark. Rin, if you've a mind for it. 
Though, mind me, when ye've set yur foot across the step 
yell go further.” 

He leaned over me to add. emphasis with his penetrating 
eyes. 

“ Ay, yell go further, 
reach out to drag you back agen," 


where e’en my mauleys can’t 
he said. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH. 


UNT'S knowledge of his power over me terrified 
me. It held me prisoner more surely than locked 
doors and wakeful guards. Here I had but to 
step across the bodies of the soundly sleeping 

men to be free again, yet my limbs were shackled and ur 
courage dead. 

Hence the night passed, and with the early morning 
stir of the seamen I went obediently out with them. My 
eyes were swollen from lack of sleep, my spirit broken. 
Down the hill-side we went slowly and across a stream 
by a ford. Thence out upon the flat marshes where a 
score of silky running ditches—dykes the smugglers called 
them—wriggled along between banks of tangled reeds 
like the meshes of a trap-net. 


A smoky mist was running about us at the time, so thad 
all objects were smeared to the view and visible only for a 
short distance. But this I noticed: the deeper we 
advanced into the marshes the more cheery er ew the 
seamen. 

Again and again they joined voices in some coarse, 
favoured chant? song; and one of their dreadful airs 
runs in my mind to-day, and will be remembered till my 
last moments. It was a song of a misty moon and a schooner 
1iding without lights near shore, of ponies burdened with 
full packs of marsh wool, of a spy who had “ talked " and, 
as Hunt would declare, ** made it up.’ 

I seemed to see clearly, while ped sang, the smugglers 
running in the Ss and ut i ‘ponies on the sand, 


zed by 
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And I plaialy witnessed the grun ending, as described in 
a verse of triumph upon the fate of the spy: 
“ Deep in the marsh along wi’ the kegs 
Of sweet Nantz wine an’ brandy astack, 
His bones 'ull rot "till the crick o' doom, 
An’ the knife wall rust in "is back." 


A rude song, a villainous song. and, because of its coarse- 
ness, a song to dingle in horror for ever in my mind. 

Throughout the forenoon we jogged ouward through 
the greasy mist until at last the sound of inlapping water 
toki me that we had reached near the sea. 

Shades of a squat windnull, and a cluster of huts seemed 
to grow out suddenly in the gloom ; and folk, slow-moving 
and of a sturdy seamanlike type, crowded about us. 

J observed that a great deference was paid to Hunt by 
one and all, a respect to which he responded with scant 
notice and a marked overbearing manner. J noticed, 
too, that he held close to me through the hamlet and 
seemed anxious to lead me quickly away from it. 

Yet another furlong it. seemed we rode, as if we were 
riding into the sea itself since the sound of the moving tide 
increased. And when we halted at last it was at a long, 
low-roofed cottage. Hunt began an impatient clattering 
upon the door. 

An old drab of a woman admitted us, but at sight of 
the smuggler pressed humbly back against the wall to 
allow us to enter. 

In the window-seat of the squalid chamber into which 
we came a man sat and scarce even lifted his brows at us. 
He was writing rapidly, 1 perceived, with a show of deep 
intentness in his task. 

" H'yur's yur rinaway.” said Hunt ehurlishly, swinging 
me fairly into the middle of the room. ^ A queer thing 
it is I have to rin my own errants.” 

“ Faith, an’ vou are a beau, Hunt," said the man in the 
window, letting fall his writing and coming instantly to 
us. “Ye would catch a straying sunbeam." 

He took me roughly by my shoulder and drew me into 
the lantern light. 

“T trust the travel has not fatigued you, little cousin ?”’ 
he said haughtily. 

I could have fallen with shock to the floor at his feet. 
The same pretty and false tongue that Tso well remembered. 
Y was again face to face with Michael Garrick. 

My frank betrayal of confusion. amused him. 
hold of my arm ahnost fondly. 

“You amaze me, cousin," he said. © Never again will 
I hear it said that you are doltish and cannot mind a lesson, 
although vou seem to have forgotten the rile you took 
on the windmill sail. For here you are, peeping and 
routing among secrets m hidden corners as if you'd ne'er 
been rebuked for it before. Well-a-day !. Ive not the 
tiine now for the teaching of you. Though,” he winked at 
Hunt, “I ean't call to mind at this minute a soul —unless 
it be Hooknose himself whose shoes are more likely to 
pinch than your own." 

Thus his glib tongue rattled on with cunningly covered 
boast and threat, giving me questions to answer which 
confused me utterly and surely whittled away my self- 
confidence and hopes. 

“ Have you forgot our trooper friend, Cap n ?" he asked 
IHunt. 

Hunt grinned. 


He took 


* Ef vou ask ine that, Master Garrick, I maight go so 


far as to answer that he'm accounted for.” 

* Excellent friend," said Michael, 

Then, upstanding, he swelled out his chest, pouched 
his hips and began to pace swiftly and restlessly from side 
to side of the room. 1 watched him with growing anger, 
perceiving that he was attempting an insolent mimicry of 
Jaspers manner. . 

“Im Jarsper Wake. see you," he cried.‘ Here's my 
sword, with which I cut up the low countries in patches 
and saved John Churchills life when 'twas not im peril. 
I'm Jarsper Wake, behold me! An’ Pm set on cutting 
the throats of every man who draws breath on the 
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Here he broke down in a mad outburst of laughter «c 
his own paltry wit. Hunt joined heartily in it with lb: 
loud roar, and emphasised his delight with a hard slap o; 


my cousin's shoulder. 


* I'd like well to see a shimmer o' that sword, by my Life,” 


said Hunt. 


With all my spirit buried deep in misery I watched then. 
at their play and seemed to see our position with thet 
eves. How hopeless, indecd, it appeared then—my fortun- 


and Jasper's success. 


" How shall we entertain vou, cousin ? " asked Micha: 


returning to me. 


" You've said enough to the fool," mterposed Hurt. 
Ther 


“TH vow for his comfort here—and entertaining. 
be the whole wide marsh for 'im to rove o'er.” 

"Eh?" exclaimed Michael. “Out there he will siy 
vour fingers like an arrow.” 

Hunt mercly grinned at him, then turned awav. 

" Leave him trv," he said complacently. “ The dor 
will not be closed on his account, an’ he'll be free as a di: 
to go out by un.” | 

"Why! Are you bewitted ? " gasped my cousin. 

" Nay, leave him try," repeated Hunt. “The marsi- 
have their fingers on him, an’ ye can swear to it thev 
hold—tight as death. He'll sot an’ watch what he can't 
reach, hke a rat in a trap watching the cheese stored awas. 
He can see all and ‘ear all, but he’m dumb I tell y ou, from 
this day forrards." 

Like to Michael I was equally stunned with amazemer: 
by the smugglers apparent recklessness. I was suli 
further amazed on discovering that he intended all he hac 
declared. 

As free as a «log. as he had said Y should be, I was left 
lonesome to pass in and out of the hut at will. Al the 
marshes were my roaming ground and I saw clearly. that 
my cousin fretted badly at the seeming opportunitic 
allowed me. 

Free, av, vet I speedily learned that my freedom wa: 
that of a dog on a length of stout cord. No matter im 
what direction I chose to wander, in a complete seemne 
loneliness, the great silence about would frequently te 
spoiled by some sudden appearance of a concealed watcher. 
Hunt's fellows seemed to rise out of the ground itself at 
unexpected moments, take a shrewd look at me, and dis 
appear as miraculously from sight again. On one occasion. 
when I had wandered far away from the hut and the 
shore, a fellow whose face was tanned like a tree bark. 
shot up out of a dyke and, without uttering a word, led 
me back within hail again. 

At another, when 1 had bethought of the dykes as vert 
likely channel-ways for an escape, the mere singing of tle 
song that had seared my mind so deeply scared me back 
submissively and even caused me to run like a hunted har. 

“ His bones "ull rot "till the eriek o' doom, 
An’ the knife’ rust in his back." 


The next day after my arrival, I remember, was we 
drous in blue light and sun, and I passed the mornin: 
squatting on the small reach of sand beyond the shinz*. 
watching the gentleness of the sea as it frilled in along tlc 
shore like old vellow lace. 

At noon I returned again to the same spot and foumi 
the sea bubbling high among the stones. Its soliti. 
too, was gone. The shore was noisy now with the s 
men's voices and with their clattering steps on the stones 

Near in, too, lay a low black-bellied schooner, ar 
mighty awkwardly it seemed to sit on the water. A pac 
of small boats were huddled close against its sides, wh” 
others, almost like water spiders, were passing between |! 
and the shore. 

My interest was at once stirred, but more so by te 
happenings on the marsh about me. For, as the bot 
followed e^«h other in and grated into the shingle. the’ 
were. smai..vy emptied of bales and kegs by the smuggltt: 
who carried them swiftly away, in a line, inland. 
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None heeded me while I lay there, watching them at 
their trade. I rose, therefore, and followed at a distance 
one of the burdened men when he passed close by me. 
The pack which. bent his back was bulky and clumsily 
tied, and from an end of it protruded a piece of crimson 
silk stuff and caught my attention. . | 

Closely I followed him and was thus guided to a patch of 
marshland where the grass grew exceptionally coarse and 
long. But there I halted, gripped with amazement at 
what I beheld. 

. The marsh itself lay open like a gaping mouth, and the 
seamen were descending into it by means of a rope ladder 
and disappearing in the very depths of the earth. 

Here, it seemed, was Captain Hunt's treasure and store 
cellar. In faith, 'twas a cunning device, and one to baffle 
the wits of the most penetrating exciseman to discover. 

Lost as I was in the interesting and startling discovery 
I crept unknowingly nearer and nearer to the hole, till 
suddenly à heavy hand fell upon my shoulder and I was 
twisted savagely round on my heels. 

“ This is too much, by my faith ! ” 

It was my cousin who had caught me. Without a 
moment's hesitation he hurried me away from the place 
and threw me down in a room of the hut. 


There he locked me in and vowed that if I dared come , 


out again it would be to be hanged on the yards of the 
schooner. , 

Later, however, I heard Hunt return, and laugh freely 
at his fears. "And immediately I was released. In high 
dudgeon and in an obstinate mind I went straightaway 
back to the shore. I anticipated finding there the same 
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activity and interest as when I last beheld it, and to sit and 


watch the contraband.running progressing as before. To 


my bewilderment, however, I walked into a solitude and 
quietness, except for the incessant shrieking of wheeling 
and gliding gulls. 

The sea was a waste, lying almost without a movement. 
The low black schooner had miraculously disappeared. 

Thoughtfully I returned, therefore, to Hunt’s hut, where 
I stepped into an air of an entirely different scent. 

My cousin was behaving like a man bereft of his five wits, 
while Hunt, black and scowling, was meeting his madness 
with a powerful calmness that betokened evil. 

" To-night they are crossing, eh ? " said Hunt, opening 
his lips at last. '* At dusk the beacon will be lit on the sea- 
wall. Then we've but to sot here on our hams an' watch 
for their signal ? " 

“ Ay, to-night they come, as you tell us," raved Michael. 
** To-night the great stroke is to be levelled ; yet here, over- 
looking all, seeing and hearing all, is this brat of a boy. An’ 
you, Captain Hunt it is, that's the pesty fool to shelter him. 
1 tell you in your teeth you will ruin all." 

Hunt rose swiftly, with & face full of storm, to the charge. 

“ I'd mind you to 'ave a care as to the words you choose," 
he said, with a threatening ring in his voice. “Im not 
gentle o'erlong, Master Garrick. No man says to my face 
that I've brought ruin on un.  E'en you will not say it 
twice. As for the boy, I says, you'll leave un." 

He went to the door and called impatiently for Jesse, who 
came running to him like an obedient dog. 

* Take that boy along wi’ yu, and don't go to leave him 
out of yur sight, 'till I ask yu for un," he said sharply. 


(To be continued.) 


“Went a-strutting in the sun.” 


O, the Prehistoric Chicken went a-strutting in the sun; 
It had scales to guard its body, and its height was 
twelve-feet-one. . 
It had spurs like sharzened sabres, and its “ cluck ” was 
like a scream— 
You’d have labelled it a nightmare if you’d met it in a dream ! 


From.a pterodactyl grandsire it inherited its wings. 

In the air, on land, in water it could do amazing things. 

Feeble man would seek a cavern when he heard the monster’s 
squawk, 

For he recognised the Chicken as a true Cock o' the Walk. 


Useless was it for a mortal to collect a store of stones, 

And to heave them at the creature with intent to break its 
bones ; 

On its ribs the rocks resounded, but they hurt it not a speck, 

And the heaver had to hurry to escape a deadly peck! 


So the Chicken roamed in triumph over marsh, and hill, and 
lain, 
Until Wog, the son of Wogan, had a waving of the brain. 


Roast Chicken. 


A Chapter from the Very Early Past. 
By FELIX LEIGH. 


“ Though we cannot slay the terror," to the tribesmen shouted 
he, | 
“ I will trap and make it captive, if you'll leave the job to me." 


“ Hoosh !” his eager fellows shouted when they came to under- 
stand, 

And the tribe soon got to business in & forest close at hand. 

Under Wog's supreme direction they contrived a mighty cage, 

And its bars were living timber of & gnarled and knotted age. 


“ Use your flints ! " so Wog commanded. “‘ Dig up lob-worms 
by the score, 

ie to bait our trap, my brothers, strew them thick upon the 
oor, 


“‘I will trap and make it captive; " 
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* Danced the hairy, hungry clan." 


When the Chicken sees provisions he'll hop in to make a feast, 
For his gizzard’s always grinding— tis the nature of the beast !”’ 


Came the Prehistoric Chicken, seeking what it might devour, | 


And it fed with satisfaction for the s of half-an-hour ; 

But when ali the grub was gobbled, and it cared no morc to 
stay, 

Heaps of bracken and dry branches closed its predatory way. 


Once again Wog's brain was waving—it was waving with a 
will ! 
He'd succeeded in his trapping—now he saw the means to kill. 
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* Fire's about to be invented ! " to his staring mates he said. 
* Strike your flinta as I do, brothers ! " and he beat out sparks 
of red. 


Soon the bracken piles were blazing, and the Chicken ringed 
with flame, | 

And an odour drifted skywards as of someone cooking game. 

Round that early form of kitchen danced the hairy, hungry clan 

Till the smoke and heat abated—then the banquetting began! 


Praise to Wog, the son of Wogan, who was able, it would seem, 

In a day ere brain-waves flourished, to elaborate a scheme! 

Cheers for Wog, the son of Wogan, whose achievements I 
describe, 

Telling how he placed Roast CHICKEN on the menu of his tribe! 
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Famous Teams. 


By V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. 
. (See Coloured Plate presented with this Number.) 


HILE the colours of various 
ly, clubs are quite a feature 
Wal f, of our national summer 
NL game, very few cricket en- 
thusiasts can tell what 
county a player belongs to by 
his cap, or recognise a Test 
Match player by his cap badge. 
The cap of the famous 
“ M.C.C."—parent of all cricket 
clubs—can never be mistaken. 
Made of flannel, in alternate 
vellow and red rings, its 
wearers can be picked out 
with the greatest ease. | 
The “ England " Test Match 
caps are dark blue, having 
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E- as badge a design composed 
AS of three golden lions, sur- 
"V mounted by a crown. Permis- 


"Safety First” Cricket, sion to use this design— part 
of the Royal Arms — was 
specially grented by his late Majesty King Edward the 
seventh. When on tour the English team wear similar 
dark blue caps, but have St. George and the Dragon— 
worked in white—substituted for the crown and lions 
mentioned above. 

The caps of the South African and Australian teams are 
of green, but of different shades. The Arms of Australia, 
with its kangaroo and ostrich supporters—and a Springbok's 
head with the initials “ S.A." and the year in which the 
cap was awarded, all in yellow lettering—form the respective 
badges. Incidentally, the African cap follows a not un- 
common fashion in having no button on top. 

The Australian Imperial Forces team, which toured 
England in 1919, wore dark blue caps, with the 


“ Rising Sun " badge—as worn by the Australian troops— 
in colour. 

Dark green caps are worn by three of.our counties— 
Leicestershire, Glamorganshire and Worcestershire. The 
fox-hunting county use a golden fox as badge, Glamorgan 
uses a red dragon of Wales, but rampant instead of passant, 
while Worcestershire bears a white shield, charged with 4 
fesse and three black pears. 

A deep claret-coloured cap is worn by Northamptonshire. 
the badge being a golden rose. Frequenters of the Oval 
are familiar with the chocolate cuiours of Surrey, though 
few could describe the white double badge correctly. lt 
consists of the monogram “' S.C.E.” topped by the badge 
ct the Prince of Wales. 

The twelve other English Counties, whose names are 
found in the first-class championship table, content them- 
selves with dark blue head-gear. Yorkshire, needless to 
say, wear the white rose, but without leaves—although 
the actual embroidered flower looks more like a daisy wih 
a red centre than like a rose ! 

. Lancashire naturally wear the red rose of Lancaster, 
which is beautifully worked in colour with a stem and six 
green leaves—indeed, this badge is very like that adopted 


‘by the English Rugby Union, and resembles very closely 


the Divisional Sign used in the War by the 55th (Wet 
Lancashire) Division. 

The Hop county, as a matter of course, wear the White 
Horse of Kent. Although, for centuries, this design ha 
been associated with Kent, and is worn as a badge by most 
of the Kentish Regiments, as well as by all the Kent County 
Rugby Fifteens, it is, perhaps, better known to the man 
in the street as the ornament one sees in front of the every: 
day steam roller, and the first glance brings memories, ne! 
of the cricket field, but of the clatter and clang of thal 
useful street-maker. 

The badges of Derbyshire and Hampshire are identical- 
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ENGLAND STRALIA SOUTH AFRICA ENGLAND 
(Test Matches) (Touring Teams ) 


DERBYSHIRE ESSEA GLAMORGAN GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNTY COUNTY COUNTY 


SOMERSETSHIRE HAMPSHIRE 
EOUNTY COUNTY 
KENT LANCASHIRE LEICESTERSHIRE MIDDLESEX 
COUNTY COUNTY COUNTY COUNTY 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE NOTTS SURREY SUSSEX 
COUNTY COUNTY COUNTY COUNTY 


WARWICKSHIRE WORCESTERSHIRE YORKSHIRE | ZINGARI 
COUNTY COUNTY COUNTY CRICKET CLUB 
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CRICKET CAPS OF FAMOUS TEAMS 


a rose surmounted by a golden -crown—but, while the 
former sports a golden flower, the Southern county has 
adopted a white rose of slightly different design. Essex 
and Middlesex also bear similar badges—three Scimitars 
(or, to be heraldically correct, three “ Seaxes ") in white 
with golden hilts. Essex, however, charges them on a 
red ''jousting" shield, with the name ‘ Essex” on a 
scroll underneath. 

Gloucestershire wear the Arms of the City of Bristol, 
surmounted—for no apparent reason—by an Esquire’s 
helmet. Notts. have a tasteful monogram in white, 
" N.C.C."; Somerset's badge is the same as that of 
Glamorgan—a dragon rampant—but worn in white, 
instead of red. Warwickshire use the “ Bear and ragged 
staff ” crest, which dates its long connection with that 
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county from the days of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick—the ‘ King-maker.” 

The last first-class county, Sussex, has a shield charged 
with the six white martlets of that county, with the initials 
"* S.C.C.C." on a scroll underneath the shield. A martlet, 
by the way, is a fictitious bird, found only in the realms of 
xd DE for it has no legs, being content with thighs 
only 

The caps of Oxford and Cambridge Universities have 
already been illustrated in the “ B.O.P.” for December, 
1921. 

No plate of cricket colours could be considered complete 
without the inclusion of the colours of the famous 
"IZingari" Their cap is rather like that of the M.C.C., 
but is in red, yellow and black rings. 
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d Picture Story Wanting Words" Competition. 


PRIZE 


AWARD. 


(See full- -page illustration, Januar y Number, page 205.) 


was by no means easy: The majority of competitors 

favoured a '* Wild West hold-up”? as providing the 
dramatic Action of their stories. Too many neglected the use 
of dialogue in their efforts, and their yarns suffered accordingly. 
In all, however, competitors are to be congratulated on the 
excellent results achieved, and—as will be seen below—a large 
number of additional prizes of books, pocket-knives, and 
fountain-pens have been awarded. Later on, as space allows, 
one or more of the prize-winning stories will be printed in our 
pages. As the '' B.O.P. " has to go to Press far in advance of 
publication, it is impossible to include any here. The Prize List 
is as follows :— 


S in previous competitions of this nature, the number of 
entries was very large, and the task of adjudication 


First Prize of One Guinea: GopFREY H. CLAYTON, St. Paul's 


Vicarage, Darlington. 

Second Prizes of Half-a-Guinea : JOHN ATTWATER, 29, Cranley 
Gardens, Muswell Hill, N.10; 121, High 
Street, Montrose, Scotland. 

Third Prizes of Five Shillings: BERNARD NorcurT, Bosman 
Street, Stellenbosch, South Africa; FREDERICK S. SAVAGE, 
58, Rowden Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


Epwanp BAIRD, 


Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny 
Books: F. W. LISTER, 4, Dene 
Grove, Redcar, Yorkshire; Eric A. 
Roserts, 2, Castle Road, Penzance, 
Cornwall; Jouw F. RocrEns, 77, Gore 
Road, S. Hackney, E.9; F. G. 
FULLER, 454, Romford Road, Forest 
Gate; H. A. LavLAND, 8, Chevin 
Terrace, Otley, Yorks.; Ceci, H. 
Hvupson, 14, Bardwell Terrace, 
Bicester, Oxon; Ernest E. Evans, 
46, Severn Street, Castle Fields, 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire; JAMES E. 
Brown, 'White Gables," Wisbech 
Road, ‘King’s Lynn; GERTRUDE 
TARRANT, 55, Fox Lane, Palmers 
Green, N.13; F. P. BRADBURY, 
The New House, Church Road, 


Pakefield, Lowestoft ; 
Gt. Heath, Coventry ; 
Barbourne, Worcester. 
Extra Prizes of Fountain-Pens, Pocket-Knives, and Two-and- 
Sixpenny Books: Henry WHITFIELD, 15, Garfield Terrace, 
Devonport; Percy BURTON, 13, Eve Road, Tottenham, N.15; 
W. FERNYHAUGH, Court Farm, Ledsham, nr. Chester; ANGUS 
MacVicar, Tho Manse, Southend, Kintyre, Argyle; ALEX. B. 
BannigE, 5, Roxburgh Terrace, Westpark Road, Dundee, Scot- 
land; G. E. Fox, 13, Victory Road, Ilkley, nr. Leeds, Yorks. ; 
Hitpa N. Rosinson, 9, Mayne Road, Rathmines, Co. Dublin ; 
OLIVE STEVENS, 106a, High Street, Walthamstow, E.17; 
A. L. InEsoN, Avenue Road, St. Neots, Hunts.; J. R. Toosy, 
164, Metchley Lane, Harborne, Birmingham ; Joun W. BOURKE, 
8, Moreton Gardens, S. Kensington, S. W.5; J. R. KENNEDY, 
21, Morehampton Road, Donnybrook, Dublin; N. E. Hunt, 
Woodend, Tingrith, via Bletchley, Beds.; T. H. Bunarss, 
Castle-an-Dinas, St. Columb Major, Cornwall; CHARLES F. 
Dovorass, 63, Wilson Street, Derby ; ARCHIBALD RAMSBOTTOM, 
" Maryville,” 36, Constitution Hill, Norwich; R. Bepwortu, 
6, South View, Jarrow-on-Tyne; ANDREW HAMMOND, North 
Surrey School, Anerley, S. E.20 ; Norman L. Gay, 127, Lewisham 
Road, Lewisham, S.E.13; R. P. BAYLY, Amberd, Taunton. 
Specially Commended: J. S. Cottrell, Barnet: F. H. Castle, 
Folkestone ; I. M’Lelland, Fallowfield ; 
J. F. Robson, Gt. Yarmouth; M. E. 
FitzGerald, Clifton; W. G. Clarke, 
Hounslow; F. G. Faed, Jersey; 


AUBREY HicGs, 382, Foleshill Road, 
JOHN TUcKER, 87, Droitwich Road, 


William Batting, Brendon; C. W. 
Pugh, Balsall Heath; R.  Edds, 
Palmers Green; Margaret Gard, 


Devonport; Jack Parks, Cranbrook ; 
F. G. Cole, Southampton; Edward 


Whitehead, Clayton-le-Moors; N. 
Wynne-Jones, Hoylake; H. G. 
Roberts, Hoylake; Eric Griggs, 
Doddington, Northants; W. H. 


Wragg, Sheffield; J. A. Page, North- 
ampton; F. McCracken, Blenheim, 
Ontario; J P. H. Myers, Harrogate ; 
. M. Burnham, Clifton; E. B. Rickett, 
Forest Hill; E. G. Lelliott, Churt, 
Surrey; P. C. Scholefield, Hale, 
Cheshire ; Edward Davies, Rossett. 


THE BARD REFUTED. 


LONGSHORE SAMUEL: 


“T’H agree that Shakespeare 


was a gent which knew a whole lot, but 1 won't stand 


for it when he goes 80 far as to say that ’tis ' 


wasteful 


an’ ridikerlous excess ' for a careful owner like myself 


to paint the Lily!” 
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With Notes on Home ‘Pets and Natural History Matters. 


CONDUCTED BY 


WILD CREATURES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
VII. THE DORMOUSE. | 


THERE is no more engaging small animal than the dormouse, 
which we have seen'to be rather aptly described as being 
“a smaller squirrel with eyes like boot-buttons.” And one 
of the little creature’s attractive points certainly is that 
when captured and taken home and kindly treated, it becomes 
quite tame in a few days. As with all other varieties of 
mice, its owner should be careful not to in any way startle it, 
either by creeping upon it unexpectedly yor by making a 
sudden noise near its cage. Dormice, good little beings, do 
not gnaw wood. 

As its-name implies, the dormouse is a first-rate sleeper ; 
indeed, the fact is that, in longer or shorter periods of slumber, 
it passes quite half of the year. The long sleep of winter com- 
mences probably not later than the 
beginning of November, and towards 
that time, if you capture a dormouse, 
you will find him to be remarkably 
plump and fat He has been feeding 
upon hazel-nute right royally, and 
thus very wisely covering himself with 
& nice warm layer of fat to last during 
the period of hibernation. The dor 
mouse looks a wise little fellow, and his 
actions do not belie his appearance, in- 
asmuch as he builds not one but two or 
even three nests. The largest is the 
nursery nest, wherein the young dor- 
mice are to spend their early days; 
this is a globular structure, entered 
by a hole at the side, and deftly con- 
structed of grass, moss, leaves, and twigs, 
or sometimes of shredded bark. Hedges 
and bushes are the usual sites for these. 

For a regular living-place, the dormouse makes another nest 
of similar materials, but probably less than half the size, say, 
about three inches across. This nest may be looked for any- 
where, as you might say, because sometimes it is hung high up 
in a bush, and as often is hidden in the grass near the roots. 
The third type of home is a purely winter one, and is situated 
uuder the moss that grows thickly between roots, or is in a 
hole or crevice that extends a good way underground. Occasion- 
ally, though, a dormouse of evidently more easy-going turn of 
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Dormouse. 


‘*RAMBLER.” 


‘mind, makes himself exceedingly comfortable in an old 
 bird's-hest. - 


On warm days in the winter the dormouse opens hls eyes, 
oomes out to stretch his limbs, &nd then finds himself to be 
hungry. But being, as we have said, a wise fellow, he will have 
anticipated that contingency and, like the squirrel, has faid up 
a store of food for the emergency. It is, indeed, asserted that 
the dormouse is in this respect the more clever animal, for, while 
the squirrel in his industry forms store-houses all over *'the 

laco,” and is often unable to Gnd some of them, Mr. Dormouse 

as but one or two granaries, and, though only even as yet half 
awake, always knows the way to reach them. 

Berries and beech.mast are othet favourite foods, and the 
dormouse devours & goodly number of insects. Nor can the 
accusation be refuted that if the chance offers, birds’ eggs are 
eaten, and even the young and old birds themselves. Owing 
to its ability to sleep during the winter, the dormouse is a very 
characteristic alpine animal, it being able to live at an altitude 
of five thousand feet. 

As regards the dormouse both as a 
wild animal end asa pet, we have to 
remember that it is purely nocturnal 
of habit. To see it in its natural 
state, you must make best use of your 
opportunity, straining your eyes to 
see it when it first ventures abroad 
of an evening just as darkness is falling. 
The pretty little captive dormouse 
often annoys its owner by sleeping 
soundly throughout each beautiful day, 
and only coming out from the bedroom 
compartment of the cage just as its 
proprietor is preparing for slumber. 
After a time though, there are not a 
few specimens that are clever enough 
to know that if they wake up a little 
earlier in the evening they will find an 
extra tit-bit or two awaiting them. 

Tawny brown above, the soft, thick fur of the dormouse is 
yellowish-white below, passing to pure white on the throat anil 
chest. Full grown, the anime! measures about three inches in 
length, with another two and a-half inches of tail. That tail is 
not quite so bushy as in the case of tho squirrel, but like th- 
latter animal the dormouse has the habit of sitting up on its 
haunches, holding its food between its “ bands." After the:r 
winter sleep, you may begin to look out for dormice in late 
March or April. 
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THE remark was made to me by a well-known judge at cavy 
shows that, provided you concern yourself with cavies for a 
sufficient length of time, you aro certain to become an admirer 
of the brindle. *'Self, tortoiseshell, Dutch, Peruvian, agoutis, 
and so on, have each their legion of staunch devotees,” he 
said, “ but it is a curious circumstance that many of such cavy- 
men are in the end won over by the beauty of the brindle, and 
even if still maintaining all.giance to their old favourites, arc 
ready to admit that the brindle is as attractive as any.” 

Personally, I think that the brindle or brindled cavy is second 
to none on the score of good looks. Most of these cavies possess 
that quality of compact cobbiness of shape that counts for 
so much with cavy-experts and cavy-lovers generally. It is, 
though, mainly by the excellence or otherwise of its brindling 
that a cavy of this breed stands or falls in estimation. 

According to one dictionary, the definition of the word 
“ brindle," is “ marked with spots or streaks,” though that is 
a very poor portrayal by means of words of the appearance of 
a brindled cavy's coat. As a fact, the coat of a brindle is made 
up of hairs of two colours, red and black, and the more evenly 
the red and the black are distributed throughout the coat the 
better is the brindling. In the case of an ideal brindle, the hairs 
would be red, black, red, black, alternately, evenly distributed 
throughout the coat, though, of 
course, such ab:olute perfection 
i: hardly to be attained. Some 
wonderful  brindles, however, 
are sometimes to be seen on the 
show-bench. What mars the 
brindling is that usually there 
is a tendency for the hair to grow 
in patches, too much black or 
too much red in one place. I 
well remember a brindle boar, 
the owner of which used to 
display him left side towards the 
admiring spectator. So viewed 
he wae perfect, red and black 
evenly all over. When his 
owner turned the pig round, the 
critic would groan, for that 
brindle's waist on the other side 
wis a patch of one colour only. 
As in this instance, the patches 
nrc sometimes large ones, causing 
the animal to have probably no 
vilue as a show specimen. Small patches are not so fatal to an 
a;:sumption of merit, and that more especially if they happen 
luckily to be in other then prominent positions. 

In selecting a brindle, be careful to remember that the brind- 
ling should be not only upon the body, but should cover also 
the face and the feet. The importance that attaches to brindling 
is well instanced by the standard of exhibition points for brindles, 
which is as follows :— 


| Points. 
Even intermixing of colours.. s M 45 
Fyes—large and bold m = T 10 
Coat  .. D T es "EN A 10 
Size, shape and condition  .. pu sx 20 
Colour—intermixed black and red .. P 15 
Total .. .. 100 


Thus, not less than sixty per cent. of the total number of 
points is for brindling and colour alone. And the coat should 
be thick. full and shiny. Our photograph is of & very fine cham- 
.pion brindle boar, that was the winner of the National Cavy 
Club's Brindle Challenge Cup three years in succession, which 
is the property of Messrs. Dixon & Sons, of Green Top Farm, 
Wortley, Leeds. Richness and brightness of colour are other 
very desirable attributes, and such as at once stamp an animal 
as being a “ quality pig." As we see, the colours at the brindle 
are the same as those of the tortoiseshell, namely, red and black. 
But, in opposition to the rule that applies to tortoiseshells, the 
‘brindle’s colours should be as much mixed as possible. 

No doubt it is the difficulty of breeding well-brindled specimens 
that accounts for some of the lack of interest ih brindles displayed 
by fancicrs during recent years. To-day, though, matters are 
improving in this respect, and so captivating is this pretty 
little “ pig" that every good brindle that is publicly exhibited 


OWN” 


Champion Brindle Boar. 


(Winner of National Cavy Club Brindle Challenge Cup 
three years in succession.) 
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is certain to make hosts of friends. As I have heard it suid 
‘“ The breed is its own best advertiser," but I myself wish to 
assist it by here helping to sound its praises. ‘* Brindle for 
beauty ” will serve as an entirely apt slogan or war-cry for the 
encouragement of potential brindle owners. : 


As I have said a good deal about colour in this instalment 
of our “ Caviary," I may as well add something more. 


In selecting & self or a brindle cavy, whether a youngster or 
one full grown, the colour test to apply is that you should 
pick out one the underneath parts, chest and fect of which 
are nearest to the coiour required. The chances are that if 
the colour is good in those parts, the body colour will be what 
it should be. On the other hand, good body colour often gccs 
with poor colouring elsewhere. There are plenty of boy cavy- 
fanciers who, as I know well, seem only to remark the animal’s 
back and sides when they are choosing for colour. 

Supposing, too, you are in possession of a litter of voung 
cavies, and have to decide which you shail keep and which 
sell! Then that same colour rule should be applied as aiding 
you to retain the best ones of the bunch. In addition to that, 
plump for the little chaps that have not only the boldest eyes, 
but have also the greatest width between the ears. A good 
big, but not too long, nose is another recommendation. And 
the scruff of the neck should be well raised or humped up, as 
it were, behind the head, this of itself imparting not a little of 
the desired cobby appearance. ‘ Bulky shoulders" is a cavy- 
fancier's term for this particular species of development, it beirg 
always & point that tells much 
in the favour of those cavies 
possessing it. A cavy having 
good massive shoulders seldom 
presents the fault of ‘running 
light behind the saddle," or, in 
other words, will have also well- 
developed hindquarters, thus 
making up into what the judges 
sometimes describe as being a 
" real useful one." The body 
should finish witha full, round 
curve and not taper away wedge- 
like. ‘* Elephant ears," which 
come down much over the face, 
are to be avoided ; the ear should 
just slightly droop from the 
outside. As the result of careful 
breeding the modern show cavy 
is a little animal that teems 
with quality. And every boy 
cavy-fancier sheuld be able to 
recognise it. 
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BIRD NAMES. I. 
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Or what may be correctly called British birds there are roughly 
about two hundred and fifty different kinds. Fach has its 
scientific name and its English name. In addition to the 
letter, probably all the birds, except the very rare ones, have 
aliases, also in English. "These aliases, as we may term them, 
are the birds’ local names, which. taking one district with another, 
may in some instances total to a dozen or more in number, 
Or else they are popular names that crop up here and there, 
wherever the bird is found. 

While certain of these names are cleverly illustrative of some 
pronounced trait or habit of the bird, other local and popular 
names are fanciful or even absurd, being, in fact, little better 
than mere avicultural jokes. Scrious, however, or seemingly 
to the contrarv, all these bird names are of interest, and most 
of them are of value, for which reason I am going to give you a 
few short articles concerning them. The brief story of how 
the name has heen earned, I shall in some instances be 5ble to 
relate to you. But in other cases I can simply furnish you 
with the name, without even attempting to conjecture why 
it has been bestowed. That omission, though, may suitably 
supply you with work to do in your nature study. For, when 
opportunity offers, you may fittingly find out. not only what 
are the local names of various birds, but can endeavour to dis- 
cover in what it is that the name has had its origin. 

To begin with, we will place at the head of our list the rem: 
able small bird, pugnacious, plucky, and self-reliant, : 
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thrives in any part of the universe to which it is introduced, 
and usually manages to oust all rivals. 

Sparrow. Spadger: This is a title which, particularly 
amongst schoolboys, is in use all over the world, it being just 
a pleasing diminutive of the original. Sprug, sprugger. Phillip, 
Phillip Sparrow, it being taken that the brave little chirp or 
chirrup is a repetition of '' Phillip, Phillip, Phillip," with the 
accent on the second syllable. 

HEDGE Sparrow, which is not a sparrow at all, it being 
mainly insectivorous and quite a good little singer. Properly, 
it should be called the hedge accentor. Shuffle-wing, owing 
to its habit of running and hopping and shuffling its wings at 
the same time. The song is rather an aimless and hurried 
but cheery performance, and as it is uttered at & period when 
most other birds are silent, we can understand the names of 
hedge warbler and hedge chanter. If when you are rambling 
the meadows you see a reddish-brown bird creeping about 
the bottom of & hedgerow, you will probably recognise this 
as a hedge-sparrow, and SUP why it is called the hedge- 
creeper. I remember to have read that, owing to its habit 
of dodging about amongst the hedge stems, the bird isin some 
parts called the “ in-and-out” or “ in-and-outer."' 

Rosin, is really the red-breast, and often he is known by.both 
names used together. Bob, bobbie, bob-robin. In remote 
country places he is still called ruddock, which is an English 
name so old that it is to be found in Chaucer’s poems. No 
wild bird is more fond of the society of man, or more fearless 
when in his company, owing to which circumstance the robin 
has sometimes been written of as the tame-tit. 

Wren, though a tiny bird, 
has probably at least a score 
of local names, of which 
jenny-wren is the most 
common: Kitty-wren, chitty- 
wren, tidley-wren, cutty-wren. 
Clock-winder, comes from the 
fact that the alarm note is 
a sharp clicking, chit-chit- 
chit-chit, as if someone were 
winding up a clock. Whence 
chitty-wren. Jilliver wren, and, 
wrongly enough, tom.tit. In 
the South of Ireland, it is 
called wran. and in some parts 
of England, vraun. Two other 
names are birritie and tope. 

.. QoLDFINCH is oftenest other- 

wise known as goldie, gooldie, 
or goudie. From its alleged 
note of spink and so forth, 
come the names gold-spink, 
gold-pink and gold-chink. This 
note is supposed to be a sign 
of approaching wet weather, 
hence rain bird and weather 
finch. “Coal head and coal cap, 
owing to the back of head being black. Red front, from its 
blood-red throat. Also thistle finch, and red-fronted thistle 
finch, for it is exceedingly fond of thistle seed. Thistle downer, 
from the way in which, when feeding on thistle heads, it causes 
the down to fly in the wind. Other names have been earned by 
its beautiful plumage, amongst these being those of proud tailor, 
proud tail, fool’s coat, seven colour, and seven colour linnet. I 
notice that in some lists of bird names, the goldfinch is referred 
to as "draw water," but I am of opinion that this is no local name 
for the wild bird. It has originated, I am afraid, in the cruel 
practice that years ago prevailed, of causing poor little captive 
goldfinches to pull up by a line thimblefuls of seed or water 
whenever those unfortunate feathered prisoners wanted food or 
drink. I hope thit by this time the horrid practice has entirely 
died out, and that the very small wooden cages in which 
goldfinches, and other birds, are sometimes even now confined, 
will soon be equally an abomination of the past. 


x * * 


OUR ENTOMOLOGISTS. 


ALL things considered, there is no doubt but that entomology, 
which is that part of zoology that treats of insects, is in every 
wav one of the most convenient and alluring sciences that the 
young nature-student can take up. In the judgment probably 
of the majority of us, the most interesting order of insects is that 
of the lepidoptera, and I certainly would advise evcry boy to at 


| is a fascinating pastime. 


The Tongue of a Wild Bee. 


A micro photograph by a B. O. F.C. member, J. C. L. Claxtun (Doncasier) 
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least sample the collecting of butterflies and moths as a hobby. 
He may soon tire of the practice, or, like so many hundreds of 
others, he may become a confirmed lepidopterist, for ever press- 
ing along the path of knowledge that is delightful all the way 
atid has no end. Entomology has of itself an enormous educa- 
tional value, and I am sure that, looking back in after-life, no 
grown man has ever regretted the time he devoted to collecting 
butterflies and moths and beetles. 

Now, I dare say many of you boys have heard some fellow 
wail, ' But I don't know where to go to catch butterflies and 
moths !" Well, the places to be frequented by the enthusiasts 
armed with net and pill-boxes are, primarily, such spots as teem 
with the flowers that are loved by butterflies and moths Being 
students as well as hunters of insects, you must read up in books 
what are the favourite flowers of the various species of lepidop- 
tera, and then go in search of patches of those flowers. In 
many instances, and very conveniently for you, the flowers 
that are visited by butterflies by day are the same flowers 
that attract motha of an evening. You can, if you like, be 
busy from dawn till after dusk. 

Remember, though, that in the varied programme of the 
lepidopterist all is not net-work. In most instances, probably, 
the finest specimens in a cabinet of butterflies and moths are 
specimens that the collector has himself reared. The rearing 
of butterflies and moths, from the egg or the caterpillar stages, 
It affords delightful occupation, and 
it teaches you all the time. Hunting for the rarer caterpillars 


isa quest that is full of pleasurable excitement, and many of them 


are beautiful and amazing creatures. Some skill is required in 
feeding and caring for them so 
that the chrysalis stage may 
be successfully reached. What 
a day of triumph it is when, 
after weeks of careful tending. 
there emerges from the pupa- 
case some winged gem that 
none of the other fellows has 
in his collection ! 


* * * 


B.O.F.C. PRIZE 
AWARD. 


THe March Field Club com. 
petition showed a large in. 
crease of entries as compare 
with the previous month. 
This was obviously due to the 
coming of Spring, for a larg 
number of the paintings were 
daffodils and other flowers. I 
should like to see competitors 
submitting drawings of more 
special interest ; many 
readers select the usual Spring flower for their subject as the 


first thing to hand. This applies also to the Nature Notes, more 


freshness in subject being desirable. The First Prize Drawing. 
by W. Burfield, depicted “ A Bowl of Hyacinths " ; th» 
drawing next in order of merit (** Cyclamens "), by W. Davison. 
has been awarded a special prize of Seven-and-Sixpence. The 
Nature Note (G. H. Ashenden) was an interesting description 
of the “Common Housefly " under the microscope. The 
Prize Award is as follows :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note:—G. H. AsnrENDE«. 
Orange Court, Downe, nr. Farnborough, Kent. Half-Guines 
Prize for Nature Drawing :—WILLIAM BURFIELD, Jenkins Croft, 
Little London, Ardingly, Sussex. Special Prize of Seven-and- 
Sixpence in value:—WirrnED Davison, “Lilac Cottage,” 
Aby, Alford, Lincs. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Volumes :—Srvart 
SINDALL, 74, Woodfield Park Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex; 
MvuniEL Hirr, 21, Vale Road, Parkwood Springs, Sheffield : 
CECELIA CasLEy, Trewellard Manor Farm, Pendeen, Cornwall: 
MARGARET Deatna, 10, Innerbrook Road, Torquay ; A. PENDER 
CricnTon, 65, Kelvindale Street, Glasgow; L. B. Cooper. 
Statenborough Street, Upper Kensington, South Australia; 
Harry W. Corrrrr, 34, Trafalgar Road West, Gorleston.on. 
Sea, Great Yarmouth ; Vincent Wager, 999, Schoeman Street, 
Arcadia, Pretoria; M. SKIPPER, 40, Warner Road, Horns". 
N.8; Davip Goopman, 11, Montgomery Road, gwar. 
Middlesex ; J. R. Groome, Gownboys, Charterhouse, Godatminc. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Volumes :—C. J. Wrest. 
“ Keswick,” Swanley Junction, Kent; Aran Qreare, Vill 
Street, Annerley, Yeronga, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia ; 
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ALEXIS ROBERTS, « St, James," Colpetty, Colombo, Ceylon ; N. S. E.— The animal referred to i3 the rare glacier beat of Alaska, concerning 


a . E which Rowland Ward says: * [t inbabits the southern slopes of the St. 
RICHARD H. FASSETT; 32, P embroke Road, Kensington, W.8 ? Elias range and neighbourina mountains. Although believed ta live 
Jack BROWN, 5, Michael's Cottage, Church Square, Basing- — near the glaciers, little tg known concerning this bear, which is probably 
stoke, Hants. ; E. Swanson; 57, Gordon Street, Craighton, represented n» ec tl a on DRE AT n siet m se an 
x j : general character's ca the glacier bear is ike | e ordinary black bear, 
rovan, Glasgow ; HENRY F. KAZER, High Street, Riseley, Pom which it differs in its aiver-grey colour, slightly mixed wt brown, 
Beds.; J. KENNARD, Bath Meadow, Bishops Itchington, near — brown nose, and blackish fect.” 


Leamington ; R. Eppy, 13, Pernbroke Road, Park Lane, 
Norwich; EDWARD Harrison, 16, Incline Road, Hollinwood, 
Oldham. 

Specially Commended -—Olaf Drewitt, Hove; D. B. White, 
Hull; E. K. Parker, Mildenhall ; John Y. Buxendine, Porto- 
bello; Llewellyn Chanter, Whetstone ; Laurence Clack, Ontario ; 
Herbert Brown, Ulster; Meta Rudolph, South Africa ; Cyril 
Dennis, Nottingham ; A. Florance, Bristol; D. L. Evans, 
Rottingdean ; Wiliam Dowling, Dublin. 


A FIELD CLUB NOTE BOOK: JUNE. 


If you know of & tawny owl's nest in & wood, now i$ 
the time on & moonlight night to see the parent birds 
feeding their young. The tawny owl is the same as 
the wood owl, the latter being its more popular name. 
As a matter of fact, in order to discover the where- 
abouts of such a nest, it is a good plan to go into 
a wood on & moonlight night and listen fer the 
squeaking of the young owls as they await or greet 
the old bird’s return from a foraging expedition. Where 
there are any active gamekeepers, it is practically 
useless to look for wood owls, for in this, the breeding 
season, these birds are under suspicion of taking 
young pheasants to supply the nursery larder, causin; 
. the exasperated keeper, maybe, to blow the whole 
nest out of the tree with his gun. . 


Early in June comes the " angler’s joy,” which | 
is the annual rise of the May -fly. Sometimes the fly, i 


MN LL uc 


Queries & Answers. 


W. FRANCE.—It is a fact that a blackbird or thrush reared from the nest in 
captivity never sings so well as does the wiid bird. 1f, however, such & 
hand-reared bird is taken into the country Where, even at a distance, it 
can hear the natural song of its own species, its song will soon improve in 

qualit y. This ped of thus teaching the bird to sing properly, a8 we 
owed regularly by some profeasiona bird-fanciers. 

_ A. E. P.—Yes, the stoat is the same animal as the ermine. he “mystery 

you mention is explained by Are: circumstances that while the reddish- 


winter, thus becoming an ermine, this change is rare in the South of 


true to its name, does make its appearance in May, 
but on most rivers probably it is a little later. Par- 
ticularly if you examine & May-fly through a r*g* 
nifying-glass, ‘will you agree that it is one of the 
prettiest of all insects. Measuring half-an-inch across 
the wings, the front pair of which are three times the 
size of the hind pair, the chief ornament of this little 
entomological gem is its three many -pointed tails, 

these being longer than the insect’s entire body. 
While “ the fly ig on the wing, fish feed voraciously, 
jumping into the air, OT devouring such as have 
fallen in or near the water. A May-fly only lives 
six hours, and, 8s it does not require to feed, it is not 
provided with a mouth. 


for All," by Ticknet cdwardes (London : Methuen & Co., price 33. 1.). 

There is a great deal to be learn in bee-craft, and it is a most fascinating . 

hobby and atudy. i i 

E. 3. SHARP.— Bats do hibernate, and they successfully continue their winter 
*" gleep "' through an unusually wide range of temperature. When the 
mereury drops below .fceezing point, the cold awakens certain other | 
varictics of hihernators, and they, being unable to resist it, are Kable to 
dic. The bat, though, is spectally apt by four safeguards : (D It 
has close warin fur; (2) wraps its wings around its body ; (3) has 4 layer 
of fat under its skin; and (4) is in the habit of hibernating in the company 


E. T. PRIOR.—Make à start with a single pair of fancy mice, paying as high 
a reasonable price for them as your pocket will allow. Stick at first 
to one variety. It is a good plan to visit shows before making your 
choice of a breed, because half the secret of success in any animal fancy 13 
to be thoroughly interested in the breed to be kept. In the special 
circumstances, 1 think you would find the Dutch-marked to be as suitable 
as any. 

. M.—8ce answer immediately above. Fancy mice are advertised for sale 
in the Bazuar. Exchange & Mart, of which à specimen cops ean be had > 4 - 
post free for 344. irom Windsor House, Breams Buildings, jomdon, E.C.4 | eaten 
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.'The “Boys Own” Field Club Competition. 


(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 


IN connection with this special feature of th? * B.O.P." valuable prizes are offered every month with & view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than HALF a GUINEA, to ba selected from the list given 
below, will be awarded for the best 


NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAP H OF THE. MONTH, 
and a similar prize of pot more than HALF ^ GUINEA in value will be awarded for the best 
NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 


The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the 
'gender's own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must 
not exceed 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear tha sender's name, address, and age logibly written. 


As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 


of the '* B.O.P " will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs 


and Drawings will be published from time to time in 
these pages. The closing date for each competition is 
the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessíul efforts. Com- 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo- 
graphs, etc.» to“ RAMBLER,” C/O The Editor. " B.O.P.,” 
4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

List OF PRIZES FOR SELECTION.—Cameras, magnitying-glasses, 
collecting cases, üsbing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical albums and 


presaes, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect- 
cases, butterfly nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 


It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi- 


tors, when entering for any competition, wil indicate B.O.F.C. Button 
The B.O.F.C. Badge. their choice of & prize from the list given. On the MS. Badge. 
Printed on blue silk, price 6d, post fre». Suitable or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording Made in metal for co T 
‘or wearing on the cap or slecve. should be as follows: “ If successful, ] should like to wear. Price ts. 
EM REEL have a [insert name of article here) as my prize." WX. See 
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Our Open Column & Note Book. 


SUMMER IN GREENLAND. 


Most people, when they look at a map 
and see how near Greenland is to the 
North Pole, think that the climate must 
be a very bad one. Yet Prof. Porsild, a 
Danish scientist, who has lived at the 


Arctic Experimental Station, near 
Godhavn, for sixteen years, reports 
otherwise. The winter, he says, is very 


long, and lasts for nine months of the 
year, and, of course, it is very cold. But, 
apart from the short days towards the 
end of the year, there is often abundant 
sunshine and plenty of chance for winter 
sports. Then the three months’ summer 
is wonderful. 

During this time the sun shines all day 
and mostly a good bit of the night as 
well. For weeks the weather is really 
hot, and all vegetation grows amazingly. 
At this season one of the glories of Green- 
land are its wild flowers. There are vaat 
stretches of land covered with golden 
poppies,  bluebells, buttercups, and 
arnicas, the latter being like small sun- 
flowers. At the back of the Station, on 
a June day, no fewer than eighty different 
kinds of plants in flower have been 
.counted. In all, up to date, nearly five 
hundred distinct species of plants have 
been noted in Greenland. 

Here you can have a wonderful garden, 
for you can almost see the things grow. 
ln early June, the gardener sows his 
carrots, parsnips, cabbages, and plants 
his potatoes. Many of the crops are 


. feast. 


ready for gathering in three weeks or a 
month from sowing. This rapid growth 
is due to the almost continuous sun- 
shine, which would strike anyone as the 
most curious feature about Greenland. 

S. L. B. 


* * * 


A TABLECLOTH OF TULIPS. 


IN spite of world-wide competition, 
Holland still remains the centre of the 
bulb-growing industry. The 


of bulb land, is the banquet oi the 
growers. Always this takes place in 
April at the leading hotel, and then there 
is spread the most curious tablecloth in 
the world. This 
entirely of tulips brought in from the 
bulb fields specially for the purpose. The 
bulb growers are a clannish folk, and 
they meet to discuss trade secrets, 80 
that outsiders are never invited to the 
The writer had the good fortune 
to see the way in which this marvellous 
tablecloth was prepared, owing to the 
fact that he was a friend of the hotel 
proprietor. The tulips, which are double 
ones, are brought in baskets from the 
fields where they have been picked with- 
out any stalks. Tens of thousands are 
required to cover the immense board, 
seeing that the blooms are packed 
together just as tightly as they will go. 
Each flower rests on the part where its 
stalk would be. Most of the tulips are 
white, but a certain number of red ones 


The Life-story of a Cricket Bat. 


l. The round (trunk of willow tree). 
biade. 6. Made blade. 
handled. 


2. Half-round. 
7. Canes for handle. 


3. A cleft. 
8. Handle in square. 
1l. Finished bat. 


4. Chopped bladc. 
9. Handle turned. 


= board decorated in this way. 


greatest - 
event of the year in Haarlem, the canital. 


is actually formed “ 


are employed to make two coloured lines 
round the edge of the table. The tulp 
tablecloth is a very old idea, for no one 
seems to be able to remember the time 
when the bulb growers did not have the 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 

 SHOT-PROBLEM No. 29. 

(By E. R. Jacquez.) — 
From the Bristol or Paisley Opening :— 
11—16, 24—19, 8—11, 28—24, 16—20, 
22—17, 9—13, 17—14, 10—17, 231—114, 
11—16, 25—21, 6—9, 23—18, 16—23, 
26—19, 4—8, 29—25, 13—17, 3l—26, 
9—13, 15—22, 7—11, 19—15, 12—16, 
15—10, 2—7, and we now have the follow- 
ing complex shot, with which Jacquez, a 
Canadian player, defeated Campbell. It 
is derivable from some other openings :— 

BLACK. 

"TY 


p^ 


WHITE. 
White to move and win. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM 
NO. 28. 
(By L. L. Hopcss). 

Position: Black men on 
2, 3, 5, 6, 7. 8, 10, 11, 1 
14, 18. White men on 13, 
19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 2". 
31, 32. Black to move: 
White to win :—14— 17, 23— 
14, 11—16, 20—4, 3—5 
4—11, 7—30, 14—7, 2—11, 
21—14, 30—21, 14—9, 5— 
14, 29—25, 21—30, 31—26. 
30—23, 27—2. White wins 
the game. 

This stroke and counter- 
stroke were procured in a 
" Maid o' the Mill" game. 
by L. L. Hodges, of Bufí4'^ 
(U.S.A.), in 1889.  Curiow 
to relate, it occurred at 
Harwich, between Mr. W. D. 
Benstead, of Lowestoft and 
a Naval player a year or 
so ago. Benstead, however, 
was cute enough not to take 
the black shot. 


5. Drawa 
10. Blade 
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E, Oldfield.—1. Your New Testament was not published in 
1495, which was in the reign of Henry the Seventh, but it 
is valuable as being earlier than the Authorized Version, 
and is probably worth a guinea. .2. The translation of 
Royaumont's " History of the Old and New Testaments ”’ 
was published in 1690, and yours is the second edition, 
which came out in 170}. It was supervised as stated by 
the famous Dr. Anthony Horneck, Preacher at the Savoy, 
“ whose parish extended from Whitechapel to Whitehall,” 
and who became a Prebendary at Westminster in 1693, 
and was buried in the Abbey in January, 1696-7. It has 

. no quoted sale value. 

W. L. Pawer.—Thank you for. your letter and enclosure. Five 
feet eight is a grand high jump for a boy of seventeen, but 
there are no school athletic records of the British Empire. 

C. Davison.—For information as to the admission of dispensing 
chemists write to the Secretary, Pharmaceutical Society, 
17, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.l. 

E. G. Pidgeon. (N.Z.)—1. Fourpenny piece of 1836, worth 
ninepence. 2. Silver penny of William the Third, two 
shillings. No copper pennies of this reign. 3. George the 
Second penny, a token, not a coin. 4. Double florin of 
1873, worth six shillings. 5. Crown piece of 1813, worth 
six shillings. 6. George the Fourth half.crown, worth 
four shillings. 7. Liras and francs of early dates are worth 
a shilling each. 

H. Beal.—The place whence your name is derived is some- 
times called Beal-on-the-Hill; it is a hamlet in North 
Durham, close to the sea. <A very old spelling of it is Behil, 
one Gilbert de Bchil having held it of the see of Durham. 

R. Woodliffe.—]. There are a large number of amateur 
Association Football clubs in England— probably hundreds. 
Over sixty are mentioned in the London list of matches 
for any Saturday in the season. 2. Yes; and it is also 
taught for improving the reasoning powers. 

Wireless..—On appointment to a vessel the wireless operator 
receives à minimum salary of a pound a week for the first 
year, with a yearly rise of half-a-crown a week, up to thirty 
shillings, and of five shillings a week from that up to 
£2 15s. Board, quarters and uniform are provided free. 
Inspectors and Superintendents are paid about £400 a year. 

E. G. Lelliott.—The silver coin is a French écu (crown) of 
Louis the Sixteenth, coined in 1789. Francs were intro- 
duced in 1795, so it could not be a five-franc piece; if in 
a good state it is worth six shillings. Your name seems to 
be a French rendering of Elliott. 

A Reader.—A crown piece of George the Fourth in good 
preservation is worth seven-and-sixpence. 

R. R. T.—Approximately, Roman architecture in England lasted 
for 500 years, Anglo-Saxon for the next 500 years, Norman 
for 200 years, Early English during the thirteenth century. 
Decorated during the fourteenth century, Perpendicular 
during the fifteenth century, Tudor to the Spanish Armada, 
Early Renaissance to Charles the First, Late Renaissance 
to William the Fourth, from whose accession Modern 
architecture, with its many revivals, tegan. 

J. Goodwin.— Your surmise is correct; the older form was 
Godwin. There was a famous Godwin, Earl of Wessex, 
after whom the Goodwin Sands were named. 


LISTENING IN! 

Jones Minor was certainly very keen on wireless, 
but he thought it a “* bit thick ” when the Pater cut 
in and used his set for the purpose of receiving his 
school re port ! 


Aster.—The head of a comet seems to consist mainly of various 
forms of carbon, with cyanogen, sodium, magnesium, and 
iron; the tail consists mainly of carbon. monoxide of low 
densit y. 

Mabel Hawk.— Both with and without a final “e” the name 
signifies “the hawk," this term having been originally 
applied to one who possessed a fierce, wild, or hawk.like 
disposition. Eagle and Falcon are names similarly derived ; 
just as, on the other hand, Dove was a sobriquet applied on 
account of the gentle character of the original bearer of 
that name. 

T. A. Cope.—1. There were no half-guineas in 1701. 2. There 
are no English pennies of àny date with gold in them. 
3. There were no copper pennies of William and Mary. 
4. Theres was no silver model halfpenny; it is perd 
niekel. . The penny has a nickel centre. . Silver 
x: OPES af George the Second, worth a 

Silver penny of Charles the Second, worth a shilling. 

C. Gox George the First halfpenny, 1722, worth sixpence. 
2. George the Third halfpenny, 1806, worth fourpence. 
3. George the Third penny is a token. 4. George the 'Third 
farthing, 1799, worth fourpence. 6. Ceylon twenty-five 
cents is & current coin. 

P. B. Roberts. —Obvious;y from the proner name Robert, 
the influence of which in the history of surnames has been 
very extensive. . From Robert—or, rather, its nicknames, 
Hob and Dob-— come Hobbs, Hobson, Hopkin, Dobbs, 
Dobinson, and others. Robin is also from Robert, whence 
we get Robinson. It may interest you and others to note 
that Richard and Roger (other popular proper names) 
have given us a number of surnames through the nick. 
names Hick and Dick, Hodge and Dodge. 

R. Elliott.—The gold pieces appear to be ducats, whieh were 
first coined in the Duchy of Apulia, and were introduced 
into Hungary early in the fourteenth century, and thence 
into Germany, where they were adopted by the Augsburg 
Convention in 1559. Their current value was about ten 
shillings each, and they are now worth about double that 
as curiosities. 

R. Ilott.—On looking up your surname we find that (1) it 
may be from ''islet," signifying one who resided there ; 
or (2) from the name <Aylett (also spelt Aylott), which was 
itself formed from the personal name Ailet. We should 
say that the second derivation is the more probable. 

K. I. Clamp.— Your name is certainly puzzling, but is most 
likely to be associated with the clamp that is used in car- 
pentry. lt may have come through the German ** Klampe,”’ 
signifying the clencher, one who holds fast. 

H. L. Manderson.—You might spell your name Magnusson 
and be quite justified in so doing, for this surname comes 
from the Shetland Isles, where both forms are to be found. 
** Son of Magnus " is the interpretation. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, '* B.O. P. ” 4, DOU VERIF 
STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, and envelopes shout be marked *' Correspondence." 
As space is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers 
will be answered, Corres ponte nts are reminded that, owing to the * B.O.P." 
gould to press somewhat in adrance of publication, replies must necessarily 
be held over some time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early 
as possible, 


THE BEST. | 
SHE was telling all the restaurant about the SERI die^ war 


had brought her. It seemed there was a young heir. "S 
* O course, 'e shall 'ave the best of eddications,” She said. 
* Eton or eros I don’t mind which." - 


* ; * * wo : ny" 


GOING ONE BETTER. 

Not long ago there appeared in a provincial newspaper the 
following :— TE 

“The gentleman who found a pocket- book with 3noney in 
Bridge Street is requested. to forward it to the Aereas of the 
loser, as he was recognised.” 

The next day there appeared in the same paper the response 
which, although courteous, had an elusive air :— . 

“The recognised gentleman. who picked up a pocket. book 
in Bridge Street bequests the loser to call at his house at a 
convenient date.” De e 
* . ; * 

AT A PROFIT. 

A ScorrisH farmer was selling wool one day to a carrier. After 
weighing it he went into the house to make out an invoice. 
When he came back, he missed a cheese that had been standing 
on a shelf behind the outer door, and glancing at the bag of 
wool, he observed that it had suddenly increased in size. 

“ Man," said he to the carrier, “ I hae clean forgot the weight 
o' that bag. Let's put it on the scales once mair.” — ` 

The carrier could not well refuse. The bag was, - of. course, 
found to be heavier by the weight of the cheese inside: A new 
invoice was made out, and the crestfallen carrier went his way. 

At once the farmer's wife missed the cheese, and, rushing 
to the yard, told her husband that some thief had taken it. 

" Na, na, Sarah," replied the farmer quietly. “ I hae just 
cold the cheese for two shillin's the pound." 


THE FIERCER CRICKET OF THE FUTURE. 
" Chain-ehot " balls for '* Demon ” bowlers | 
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SUMMER JOYS 


His AUNT :—" How delightful it is 
to glide along on the limpid stream 
with scarcely the slightest perceptible 
effort | ” 


EXPLAINED. 

AFTER Mr. Brown had sw ept up his yard, he took the accumu- 
lated rubbish on to the adjoining piece of open garden to burn. 
'A number of neighbours' children came flocking to the railings 
to watch the bonfire. Among them was a little girl whom Mr. 
Brown did not remember having seen before. 

“Hullo!” he said. “Isn't this a new face ? l 

A deep red suffused her freckles. ‘* No," she stammered, “ it 


ain't new. dw s just been washed.” 
x * *— 
" HOW? 


CHEERY Frienp: "What, my dear old TT il again ? 
Ah, but you should follow my advice aud eat more onions— 
atleast two a day. They are the secret of life.” - 

INvALID : “But how do you keep them a secret ? ” 

E : + * * 
"A WHITE GEMMUM,” 

OLE Mammy Lize was dusting the South Carolina woman's 
drawing-room. She came to a small bronze bust of Shakespeare 
and began carefully going over it with-her rag. - 

“ Mis’ Juliet, chile, who am dis yere gemmum ? " 

“That is. Shakespeare, Lize, a wonderful poet, who d ed 
centuries ago.’ 

" Dat him, miss ? ‘Ise done hyear o' Mistah Shakespeare a 
lot o' times. Everybody seems to know him. ‘Deed, I-done 
hyear 80 much "bout him.dat I allus thought he was a white 
genitum. ba ii 

“FOR NOWT,” 

A FARMER had persuaded one of his town friends to accompany 
him in his dog-cart on a jaunt into the country. The hore 
seemed to resent the stranger's presence, and, taking the bit 
between his teeth, bolted. 

"I Say, Bill," said the tow nsman, “Td gi'e five quid to be 
out o' this!” 

" Doan't thee be so 'andy wi' the brass,' 
'' tha'll be out for nowt in a minute.” 

* * * 
RINGING THE BELL. 

A YOUNG man was visiting a small town in Scotland, and 
entered a small inn to get some refreshment. 

The dining-room was empty and no one seemed to be about. 
So, going to what he thought was the bell-rope hanging from 
the ceiling, he tugged it violently. 

The next moment the landlady came screaming down the 
stairs, and shouted angrily : 

'" Ye daft idiot! Dae ye no ken that rope's tied to the cradle, 


and ye've thrown the Spam oot ?’ 
* $ 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the be~’ 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyette: 
need not. be original, but where they are selected, tlie source must be stated. 
Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each 
month may be sent on postcards, if desired ; and in all cases the name an! 
address of the sender must be clearly written, The Editor's dee bion, as in 
all competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, * Boy's Own Paper," 4, Bonverie Street, London, 
E.C. 4, and mark envelope or postcard, “ Funny, Story Competition.’ 


The winner of this month's competition is K. Nanson, P.O. 
Box 241, Bulawayo; Rhodesia, 8. Africa, for the storyette 
entitled « The Best.” 
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(Serial Story.) 


The Riders from the Sea. 


A Tale of Smuggling and Plotting Days. 
By G. GODFRAY SELLICK. 


Author of " Highway Dust," “ The Secret of Canute's Island," etc., etc. 


(Illustrated by Arcu WEBB.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE LANDING IN THE NIGHT. 


ESSE was old. No sooner had 
he taken charge of me than I, 
in an impulse of despair, with 
a deft trick, evaded him and 
went racing away aimlessly 
across the marsh. 

Far and fast I ran, and not 
until lack of breath compelled 
me did I pause. When I did 
so, Jesse was quite out of 
sight, so I seemed to possess 
the whole of the broad flats in 
solitude. I sat down to rest 
and to think. 

Almost instantly, however, I jumped to my feet again 
with a cry. 
'" What is to prevent my escape now ?”’ I said, with a 


Mart up 


thrill. 


I walked at once, cautiously, forwards towards the drab 
hill-line which stood across my way like a sham obstruction 
of smoke. Perhaps it was the cold biting air and worrying 
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free wind that had stirred my courage, but, however, it is 
true that I had ne'er before felt so confident, so readily 
daring, so defiant of perils, as during those moments. 

My daring carried me past the bounds of prudence. I 
thought that it would be glorious to turn the tables on my 
cousin and the smugglers and to take a hand in their 
mysterious sport, which was so enthralling to them. 

** They have spoken of a landing to be made on the marsh 
to-night,” I said. I reflected on the gain to be made if I 
could.but witness it and then carry news of it to Jasper. 

If! The way was open. Thereupon, I decided that I 
would remain in their neighbourhood until nightfall, and 
anything happening along the shore I should be witness to. 

The hazards in the game delighted and thrilled me, and 
] accepted them willingly. Yet it was not an easy matter 
to remain undetected on the open marsh throughout the day, 
sincethecountry offered scant hiding-places. In every direc- 
tion it lay as bald as the smooth sea. Until my eyes looked 
seaward ; and then I remembered that between Hunt's hut 
and Dymchurch was a run of deep sand-hills, where the dips 
were filled with tanglements of dead and dry grasses. 
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No sooner had I remembered the place than my plan was 
set in jeopardy by the foolish dash I made over the marsh £o 
come to it. 

It proved to be as perfect & hiding- hole as one could 
desire, where I could lie as unsuspected as a plot in the mind 
of a cunning plotter. For all that, it seemed to be exposed 
to all the cold winds that came off the sea; and long ere 
the sea-line merged with the night sky, my teeth were 
chattering and my jaws frozen to stone. 

The heavy silence all about caused me bewilderment, for 
it seemed that the smugglers were giving no heed to my 


escape. Not until afterwards did I learn how that they had . 


scoured all the roads towards the mainland, throughout the 
day and night, under power of Hunt's oaths and threats, 
assured that I had thoughtlessly taken that course. 

Meanwhile, I lay in my nook, watching the long night- 
cloud move slowly in over sea and land, as if it were a 
coverlet being reluctantly drawn upon a toy world for the 
night. And I fairly ached of cold. 

So, wakeful, I lay, counting the hours struck on the 
church clock in Dymchurch, which the humming and 
whistling wind brought along to me. 

More than once, however, I snatched myself in time out 
of a doze, until, at the end, while turning my thoughts to 
Jasper and his forge, I slid really into a deep sleep. 

When I awoke it wa; with a jump. I was dismayed to sce 
over the sea to the east a suggestion of greyness in the dark. 
I could have cried in vexation. Had I, after all, cheated 
myself, I wondered, and slept through the night ? If so, I 
had surely missed the mysterious landing. 

Uncertain what to do, I stood up and stared around ; and, 
as I did so, I remember that the clear call of a far m bird in 
Dymchurch came to my ears. 


There could not be any doubt, I thought, that it was nigh . 
on morning. The landing must have been completed, and: 


I had not witnessed it ! | 

I strolled down to the edge of the sea and gazed, with a 
weight of annoyance oppressing me, into the greyness. The 
wind was quiet, and the intensely cold air pressed upon my 
checks and hands. 

Yet the open land behind and the waste of water held so 
still, it seemed impossible the landing had taken place. 
Everything was sleeping and undisturbed. 

I glanced away in the direction of the smugglers’ lur 


and at once experienced a thrill that started all my hopes 


anew, for there a small light was moving, running along 
the shore like a spark in embers. 

With all my interest re-awakened, I walked stealthilv 
along the sands towards it. And I had, indeed, covered 
a fair way when I came suddenly to a halt, with a gulp in 
my throat. 

Another, and a larger light, had suddenly appeared back 
on the marsh. It seemed, in faith, to be flaming high in 
the air. Suddenly I remembered, and my spirits rose and 
Jeaped up with its increasing brightness. They had lit the 
beacon on the Rhee Wall ! 

“They have not landed ! " I said aloud. 

Imprudently, I moved faster, cager to come as near the 
hut as I could with safety. Then, almost. at the same 
moment, à bead of yellow came out on the sea like a pricking 
in the grey ness, 

"That is a ship —and she is near in!” I said, with excite- 
ment throbbing m me. ©“ The light will be an answer to tho 
beacon.” 

But who were they ? Way did they come so mysteriously 
in the night-hours, showing no light ’soever, other than a 
siynal-flash ? I had set myself to the task of finding an 
answer to both questions, and was determined not to fail. 
l vowed that I would read the riddle. 

On the very threshold of day they had come. Even 
while I was approaching carefully the hut, the finger of 
morning made its first scratch across the skyline. 

And then, standing faintly across the dimness, like 
tautened spider-lines, I made out the ship’s spars. 

" Dout that fire! " said a gruff voice, with startling 
nearness to me. 


I had scarce time in which to fling myself flat upon the 
stones when the horde of smugglers came running past 
me. e © 

While the beacon was being smothered, ‘the ship's light 
also was nipped out. The blank greyness again arrested 
everything except where the growing light on the skyline 
.touched the sea with a paleness. `. 

“Ear un pullin’ in, can yu?” asked someone behind 
me. ‘* They be takin’ it mighty comforably." 

I listened, and could plainly hear the oars striking in 
the water. 

It seemed but the next instant that the nose of a boat 
buried itself with a sudden clatter in the loose shingle, 
and I saw dim figures of men climbing out and stamping 
their feet on the stones for warmth. 

They had landed. They? Ay; but who were they ? 
I wondered. On what errand had they entered the lonely 
marsh fields, stealthily, like robbers ? 

The foremost, and clearly the leader, was even in that 
light strong and imposing. He was comfortably and 
elaborately clothed, and I saw the smugglers pay a deference 
to him fitting to a gentleman of high rank. 

“ Hunt," said this fellow, shouldering aside the pressing 
seamen, “ that craft is not fit to ride the channel, man. 
Sea and wind finds holes enough to enter her by. Derat 
her! I've been froze hard in her. My body is shrunk to 
a skeleton... For an hour I've been praying for a fire. 
Have you such a thing ? " | | 

" Ef you'll follow me," growled Hunt, who had no 
niceties to spare for any man, '* an’ I've a snap of spirit. to 
zo along with it too. You come over-time, though, master." 
. “I keep my own time—and, of course, that of our 
merchant friend, who despatched me," came the swift 
reply. 

‘It sims so," said Hunt. '* 'Tis to be prayed yell allus 
keep to it, else your business and that of Sain Germains will 
be like to stray, I fancy." 


‘Silence, man!” said the other. ‘‘ You are not hired 


to blab out names to the whole of this devilish country." 


" You'll find the fire ye've prayed for up in my hut,’ 

said Hunt curtly, turning away from him: 
‘Ts that all ? " asked the stranger. 

“All, Sir George Barclay," snapped Hunt. " Ay; aw 
don't fret that there's more to be found here than sleepin’ 
gulls. They put no value on yur name, necther, no morn 
we folk o' Rumney, maybe." 

The stranger addressed as Sir George Barclay bridled 
indignantly. .. 

" By my life!" he exclaimed. “You give me an odd 
show of a reception. Is the cause no dearer to ye than 
this ? ” 

" Yu would ask a marsh fowl to strut like a cockerel,” 
said Hunt insolently, and with heat. “What the cause 
may be to me, I know. How to sarve it, I know, too. An’ 
that be all ye’ll 'ear from me as to it. There's the hut, an’ 
the fire. An’, seize me! yu sim to have the cold to yur 
bones,” he added with a sneer. 

“Thank ye," said Barclay coolly. 
talk of this again.” 

“ There's a body in there that as bin bidin’ and moan- 
ing for yur coming sin’ midnight," said Hunt.‘ Ho rid in 
like a dressed dolly on a nag, shook to pieces by the journey 
from town. Poor crittures, they be to London." 
© * And why could you not have given me that news 
before ?" said Barclay, * It may even be the Duke." 

It chanced that I had become more and more intent on 
seeing and overhearing all as the moments passed ; and I 
even followed Hunt and this Sir George Barclay towards 
the hut, keeping close behind the last seaman, who carried 
a lantern. Thus it happened ill for me that, in stepping 
quickly backwards to pass the smuggler, Barclay ran 
against me. Instantly, being a man trained to a swift 
mind, he seized hold of me, and drew me into the light. 

“ A boy, bless me ! " he exclaimed. ‘‘ Close on my heels, 
too. Who is he?” 

"Boy! Oh!” cried Hunt, swiftly taking hold of my 
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ear and twisting it. “Jist a ship's boy. Leave him be. 
1l see to it he'll be roped for this." 

“ Hear me, Captain Hunt," said Barclay. 
not content me. First, ye—— " : 

* Drat it!” cried Hunt, fairly roused at last. “ What 
may yu be doing in this business, 'eether ? Yum as 
narvous as a shadow and scared as a rat. Get yu in to 
vur duke, with yur cause. Neether 1, nur this brat, will 
be peering in at the door to overhear yu. The ‘duke’ be 
already sleeping head-down on the bench amid the platters.” 

“I will have a talk with this ship's boy presently," said 
Barclay obstinately. 


“ This will 


"When yu 
choose," said Hunt, 
“though it sims Ew 7S 


ye've come over to : 2a 
talk an’ not to do.” PR: HT 

Now, who should E Te d 
ehance to come up CEEOL 
from the beach at 2306 387 
that same moment ELA 
but my cousin 
Michael. 

"My little 
traitor cousin !" 
he cried, at 
sight of me. 
" Why! I draw 
breath again.” 
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* The smuggler clutched Michael's throat with his huge hand and flung him to the floor." 


And, as he spoke, he aimed a blow at my head, which 
I avoided only by good fortune rather than skill. 

“ Traitor!” Barclay seized upon his word. * Come, 
this sets your explanation in a dim light, Captain Hunt.” 

** The boy is a danger to the cause, Sir George," said my 
cousin. Barclay instantly began to whip himself into 
great heat with rage and doubt. 

“* Yet I can give you this comfort," Michael interrupted 
his outburst. '' Here we are all staunch, and as loyal as 
yourself. All but the boy. And if you will agree to it 
that I have the handling of thc little fool, you can go 
forward in the work without a fear to trouble you." 

" You at least speak honestly, Master Garrick,” said 
Barclay. “I can assure you that across thc water we 
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have come to look for it of you. Take the boy into your 
hands, then. I will forget him from this minute. An’ now, 
Hunt, I am ready for the good fire and our patient friend." 

" Ef both of un had gone out 'twould be your desserts,” 
growled Hunt. 

Whereupon we all went solemnly into the hut, but I with 
my cousin's hand cruelly nipping my arm. 

We closed the door against the breaking day. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SPYHOLE. 

NSIDE the hut we found the man from 
town sprawled across the bench, among 
the platters. One side of the little room 
was completely in shadow, thrown up by 

his figure. 

With a scornful air, Hunt tapped his 
shoulder, and churhshly bade him lift up his 
head. 

" Hullo!” he exclaimed. rubbing his eyes 
and blinking sleepily round at us. `‘ Have I 
slept ? Why ! Is it you, yourself, Sir George ? 
Pray give me pardon; FE ve not rested these 
two nights." 

Barclay eagerly seized his hands with friendly 
encouragement. 

"A few more days of test, a few more 

exacting trials, friend, then ye may 
sleep to your. mind's content," he said. 
And next moment he asked a question 
that completely foxed me. ‘Is the 
market prepared for our merchandise ?” 

" Ready, and wanting it," said 
the horseman, who was still booted 
ss when he had dismounted from 
his horse, 

“ Ah! We will talk of it," 
said Barclay. “ Captain 
Hunt, it will be happier for 
us all if ye remove the boy. 
Talk of gain and loss in the 
market will give him little 
enjoyment.” 

"Gr !" sneered Hunt. 
“Will you 'ave me sink lim 
a fathom deep under the 
Ness, or bury him in a marsh 
quagmire ? ” 

“ You fancy I am weak è? " 
rapped out Sir George. " Have 
it so, then. Pil not fence 
with you. I will have the 
bov put out of reach of our 
tongues, however." 

“Weak!” scoffed Hut. 
“Ye are weak enow in my 
wav of it. I'vene'er 'eetd so 
far that a ship what shivers 
and twists can escape & 
gale. Gripping tight on to 
the tiller, an’ steadying her 


(See page 581.) 


to face it—then maybe she wull ride through." 
“ Thank 'ee for the homily,” snapped Barclay. ‘ Now, 
perchance, you will move the boy." 
Hunt's obstinaey and ill-humour with the party 


stirred no false hope in me, for I knew that it did not 
imply a friendliness for me. Next moment, instead, he 
gave proof of a savage dislike, when he snatched at 
my arm and drove me by an ear, forcibly, out of the 


room. i 
“ Yo sim to be a live cinder "neath their feet,” he said 
queerly. 


He continued to urge me viciously forward, down a 
narrow alley-like passage, to where a racketty piece of 
ladder rested against the wall, 
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“ Seut away up it," he ordered, knuckling his fist in my 
back to give me speed. 

The top of the ladder went up into a blank square hole 
in the ceiling, where my .nostrils filled with an odour of 
fustiness that caused 1ne to hesitate. 

" On—will vou!" he cried angrily ; 
'ave me beat ye up wi a rope's end ? io 

On hands and knees I gerambled. through the hole, and 
tood there awaiting him to follow, 

T Throw down the hateh," he called up to me. 
about an’ find it, plague ye!” 

Obediently, out of a mastering fear of him, I fumbled with 
my hands round about the opening, until by chance I 
touched the edge of the trap. Instantly, with à thundering 
crash that shivered every timber in the hut, it fell, closing 
the opening. I was left alone in an unknown darkness. 

Then, but for the extensive length and width of the loft, 
as I judged the chamber to be, I might have been entombed. 
The coiling well-nigh rapped the top of my head when I 
stood up at my full height. In no place was there a sug- 
gestion of a window, and the air was of the foulest. A 
fathom-deep silence pressed upon my senses aud self- 
control, and set a wave of panic dashing through me. l1 
was put to it then to fight the hardest to retain my com- 
mon wits. 

For a few moments, indeed, I really succumbed to the 
power of the place, and made frantic efforts to raise the 
trap again. I tugged madly at the rope-knot that served 
for a handle, with hot fear sweating from every pore of my 
body. My heart laboured under the strain. And, aft-r 
all, the task was beyond my strength. With staring and 
strained eyes and ears, I sat down at last against a wall, 
and fell a prey to utter wretehedness. 

Now, it seemed that on Hunt's return to the ehamber 
below candles were lit in place of the feeble lantern there, 
since, after a few more moments, a sudden thin streak of 
light, dusky and yellow, stabbed up between two planks 
of the cciling like a blade and touclied a beam in the roof. 

At once my fecling of loneliness and weakness vanished. 
I crawled eagerly to the spot whence the light entered, and 
took the tiny ray full in my eye. Often since I have 
wondered that more chinks than one did not exist in that 
old floor and splintering old house. 

I found the crack large enough for the admission of a 
finger. Why I made the trial, I do not know. Yet I did 
so, and found it, to my dismay, held tightly as if it were 
clutched on the other side. 

It was necessary for me to pull vigorously to release it, 
and when presently T was holding it in my mouth to comfort 
its tingling pain whero it was skinned, I saw that I had 
lifted up a small piece of the decayed wood with it. Thus 
I was given a picturesque view of the bench in the room 
beneath and of the nodding heads of the men who sat close 
around it. "Through the steam-mist rising from the candles, 
] observed that they were all set in drinking mugs. 

It has crossed my mind now that the small piece of 
movable wood which I had released was a contrivance of 
Hunt’s to provide him with a convenient spyhole upon 
whatever folk occupied the room beneath, and whose talk 
he desired to overhear. 

Whether or not, it served this purpose admirably. With 
the aid of it I not only forgot the fulsemeness of my prison, 
but heard all of the first teaching of Sir George Barclay to 
his men, and of the devilish plot so painstakingly and skil- 
fully designed for the murdering of King William and the 
return of James Stuart. 

Barclay certainly had the fill of the talk, so that it seemed 
as if a quiet and harmless lesson were being given to a few 
carnest learners by a thorough and cautious master. 

“Vil ask ye to scan that document, Master Garrick,” 
he said emphatically. “It should assure you that you are 
engaging yoursclf in the service of James himself, and none 
other. From that you will pereeive as to whether your 
reward is safe or no. “Lis his hand you are perusing. Do 
ye sce it welt ? He himself will bear the consciences of vou 
all... . You fret for your estate, Pm told. So, then, 
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strike down the usurper from his place, set up your true 
king again, sir, an’ ye can go and bury yourself in your 
estate and none disturb you ! 

Hunt took the document gravely and studied it with 
glowering brows. It could be naught else, I understood, 
than the authority of James Stuart to his adventurers to 
perform any aet of hostility they might conceive against 
Witham of Orange, and effect his own restoration to tho 
throne of England. 

OCO Tis writ w? a poorish, shaky hand. I see," com- 
mented the smuggler, “which is mighty fit seeing ‘tis a 
shaky business. , Howsomever, as I see it, life wur mado 
for venturin’, an’ ye can pin me an’ the marshes down to it, 
masters. Though how ye look to overturn all England 
wP a cabin-full of dirty sailors, p'raps ye'll spell to me ? ” 

“Why, not all England, captain," laughed Barclay. 
“Four out of six in the Government I might claim, and 
the Churehmen—and many of the Commons, too, are with 
us. l could turn your eyes upon them, gentlemen, sitting 
patiently at this minute listening for his coming. And 
at last they will hear the sound of our steps. Shall I tell 
ye who follows me across the water ere the month be out ? "' 

Here à sudden sense of the necd for extreme secrecy 
caused him to lean towards theni and whisper his news. 
T could not hear the name he gave them, to my annoyance, 
but only beheld its effect. My cousin whistled softly and 
banged the bench hard with his hand. Hunt leaned back 
on his stool and said gravely: “ Ah! An’ that suns 
honest." 

“ And hark ye," continued Barclay, calling them all 
back to him with a glance, “ here, with us new, sits a 
gentleman who've ridden his horse to a foam to bring us 
tidings of how our friends in town are looking for my 
coming. Doesna’ that bcar the looks of a rosy dawning ? ” 

"[ swear ye be mighty cunning,” declared Hunt. 

“There's forty soundly-tried soldiers of James’ own 
Court travelling at this same hour to London,” said Barclay 
proudly. “ Every man can handle a blade like a master- 
of-arms, since à sword has been in the hand of every one 
of them since he could swing his arms. Oh! I give ye my 
word of promise, Orange's night is setting in." 

They were now all m a high, flushed humour, since 
adventure and hazard were as the breath in the body of 
every one of them, and here was adventure with promise of 
assured success at the end of it. Hunt brought out pipes 
and a keg of smuggled tobacco, and soon they were all 
smoking like giants and sending the tingling scent in waves 
up into my nostrils. I felt that I must withdraw from the 
spvhole, else I should sneeze and betray myself. 

'" An? now we are snug together, ve will, doubtless, like 
to hear of my plans," said Barclay graciously, and rechning 
against the wall as if content in mind that the hardest part 
of his road was covered. 

" [n the morn,” he said slowly, ** our comrade here "—-he 
indicated the horseman with the st “will 
retzzn in haste to town and pass the news that I, James’ 
runner, am landed. He will make it known to all our 
friends that I am to be found always, after mihtfall, 
strolling—tor leisure as it maybe: —in. Covent Garden, in 
the arcade there. I'll see to it that I am disguised well, as 
will be wise. Yet our friends will know me, too, for from 
my coat-pocket will be a ‘kerchief hanging down. An’ to 
those who ask of me news will be given.’ 

aD this gentleman might carry the news along 
with “un ? ? asked Hunt. 

“Naves! Not that," said Barclay sternly. '* No more 
of that play, since. Crone and Fuller hid Jarnes Stuart's 
messages in their. cogt-buttons, where they were found 
by Orange's spies. Our news is to be carried in our 
heads, gentlemen, and be given by the tongue. Zeal 
like to Crone’s we can well go wanting, as we can such 
treachery as Master Godfrey Cross, your Rye innkeeper, 
Hunt; or Young, the most dishonourable of all cheats 
and pretenders.” 

“If there be another of the mind of Young among us,” 
said my cousin, rising to his feet, "ho had best think in 
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«4 * Take me off the ship!' I cried, wildly. 
* They have kidnap me from my home, 


and ill-use me !’” (See page 585.) 


time of performing his crawlings and betrayings out of 
reach of my sword. For it will never be set again in its 
' case "till I have searched him out." 

* Na’, man, there’s na’ need for that way, said Barclay. 
“In this sport we are all trusted bodies and well-known 
to James Stuart. We have joined our strength and wit 
together to the squeezing of the Orange.” 


* Tm not complaining—yet,” said Michael. V And, 


he added, flinging himself backwards and staring at the 


ceiling, ‘“ we are im it along with you. Ay; up to the 


throat !" 
He ran his finger jestingly along his own throat as he 
spoke. | 


“ Bide there," said Hunt quietly. « Wil you vow for 
it that none besides us, an’ our friends in town, know às 
to this?" 
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« None—I pledge you my honour on it, Captain,” said 
Barclay readily. 

My cousin, who had remained in his reclining attitude, 
staring upwards, since his last utterance, said quietly and 
slowly : | i | 

“ There is one other." 

Sir George Barclay fairly jumped on his seat at the word, 
and turned to him. 

« An’ who, will ye tell us, may that be, Master Garrick ? ” 
he demanded. 

* One other knows all our secret," 
there he is!” 


said Michael ; “and 


Then, to my inexpressible horror, he sat suddenly 
upright, and pointed with his finger directly up 
at me. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE “PRIDE OF LYDD.” 


"x HERE he is!” repeated my cousin ; and, standing 
up, he glared at the captain across the table. “It 
looks to me, Captain Hunt, that you are either a 
bungler or a trimmer. There is the imp you 
have trusted, and for whom you have given us vows 
enough! I tell you, Sir George, that [d rather another 
Crone were with me in this business than a smuggler who 
fancies he is beyond the making of an error." 

He ceased his defamation with startling suddenness. 
The smuggler, with an angry outburst had sent the table 
with a hard drive full against Barclay’s portly body, 
pinning him in a corner, and had clutched Michael’s throat 
with his huge hand and flung him to the floor. 

“Gentlemen ! Gentlemen ! ” cried Barclay, gasping, 
while he reached madly for them. * What way of behaviour 
is this for friends ? T + 

“ Friends neether 'ere nur there," said Hunt, with deter- 


mination. ^I do not take sich talk from frends, nor will 
I have it from others." 

Coughing violently, since he was well-nigh strangled, 
my cousin rose with bleached cheeks and reeled back to the 
wall. It was plain that he had suffered badly from the 
rough handling in those few swift moments. 

“Sir George Barclay," he said weakly, “ I repeat that 
all we have this night decided upon that boy knows. And 
] will have it agreed that the intentions of Captain Hunt 
are mighty mysterious. My own are clear enough though, 
1 swear. If you are of a mind to be reckless as to your 
safety, there are other gentlemen in this affair along with 
you who have a right to demand thought and care." 

* Why, who denies it, Master Garrick ? " asked Barclay, 
in a quandary. l 

« None who has the soul of a gentleman," 
which sounded que rly from his tongue. ' 


said Michael, 
* And. in fair- 


p" 
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ness to our absent friends who sit on this see-saw venture 
along with us, I claim that this devil of à boy be silenced 
now-—before "tis too late." 

“ An’ I say he can rede no more harm to you than a 
blind worm in a marsh dyke," sneered Hunt. 

"I must vow that I am with you, Master Garrick.” 
said Barclay. “Though I would be more content 
to hear from your lips that 
wanting." 

My cousin's hesitation in replying sent a thrill of cold 
fear through me. 

“ No—if that you will grant me the holding of him," he 
said, slowly, at last. 

“ In faith; I will do that,” said Barclay, readily, like a 
leap taken through an opening. 

“Then, by thunder!" cried. Hunt, with a smashing 
stroke of his hand. “ He bides where he be.” 

" No; since you have a queer softness for him," said 
Michael swiftly. “‘ Is it—an’ I merely ask it of you—is it 
that you fear for our success, an’ would keep him within 
reach for something to clutch at ? ” 

* * Michael Garrick,” said the smuggler sternly, * I wull 
rede yur mind as to yur own posi- 
tion at this minute. "Tis what ye 
have o'crlooked, seemingly. Mind 
me, then ! All outside ye hereabout 
run the marshes of Kent. My 
marshes ! Ay, by thunder, mine! 
Where, by the saints, I be king! 
"Tis me that be ruling here-around ; 


‘tis not his life yo are. 


Gifts. 


OD gave a song of happiness to dwell 
within your heart : 


loft, they left me to my own thoughts and gave no further 
talk to me. 

Through a long hour I sat and watched them while they 
smoked and drank and played at the cards, 'till Sir George 
reminded the messenger from town that he should be 
stirring. I watched him wrapping warmly against the cold 
and saw him depart with a hearty '* God-speed " from them 
all, yet not before they had drunk solemnly, and standing 
together, to the successful squeezing of the Orange. When 
he had ridden away into the marsh, they settled themselves 
down to sleep. 

With a sharp puff, Hunt put out the lights. 

The long spell of talk and card-playing had spent the 
remaining hours of the night, so that I saw the light of day 
creep in through the chinks of the shutters soon after the 
candles were extinguished. 

Seared, wretched, and aching in every limb of my body, 
I sat still in darkness in the loft, listening to the lone- 
some che2ping of mice in the wood and to the endless 
regular throbbing of my brain. 

The future appeared to be as black as death for me, since 
I was destined to pass out of the rough hands of the smug- 

glers into the unsympathetic hands 
of strange people in foreign 
France. There, I thought, Jasper 
could never come upon me. Indeed, 
he would not even see cause to 
| search after me across the water. 


The men below seemed but 
barely to have dozed when they 


not your skulking, hiding James 
Stuart, nur any long-jawed Dutch- 
man. Nur,’—and he thrust his 
dark face close against my cousin's 
—“ nur ye, neether, though mebbe 
ye think ye are." 

“ Our friend is ready enough to 
threaten," said Michael, though 
with a hesitation and a whiteness 


Go, make it in this grey old world 
swell up and do its part. 


God gave a smile of cheerfulness to 
twine your lips about: 

Go—make it drive the dismalness of 
moody people out. 


God gave a heart of kindliness within 
your breast to beat : 
Go—find it work : up hill—down dale— 


were moving again. I peeped 
down on hearing them stirring. aud 
saw that Hunt had flung back the 
window shutters and was kindling 
a fire. 

Sir George Barclay was enwrap- 
ping himself stoutly, and bootiny, 
too, ready for his journey to 
London. 


filling his face again. There was 
an alertness, too, in his eyes, as if 
he looked for a blow. 

Barclay, too, it seemed, sensed a 
new impending quarrel, for he 
jumped quickly in with his chatter. 

"Captain. Hunt," he said cour- 
teously, “I ask you to hear me 
awhile. You should know well 
enough that Master Garrick has 
no intent to hurt the boy in that 
manner. But is it not good counselling to clap the prison- 
door ere the prisoner can flee ? I am of the same mind as 
Master Garrick, that the boy above surely heard too’ much 
as to our plans, an’ can jeopardise our lives and the king’s 
cause. I’m not for saying that ye’ve not the facilities on 
this lonely shore of holding him, but that better are to be 
found elsewhere, Now," he said, leaning confidentially 
towards them, '' will this not be a better fashion ? To- 
night, the gentleman from town rides back to our friends to 
whip them up. In the morn I follow him. Whilst ye, 
Captain will be taking your ship back to France to pick up 
the Duke himself, as I told you of. That will put a hundred 
guinea-pieces into your purse, Captain. There, then. 
Master Garrick might skip away with you an' carry news 
to our folk there that the lane is open for them and the 
port ready for the beginning. And the boy—can ye not 
well carry him over with you? Carry him to a nobleman 
whom I will name to you, an’ who, I pledge my word, will 
keep him safe where he can harm naebody and hurt only 
his own patience.” 

It will be understood that the scheme pleased me better 
than the hint underlying my cousin’s manner ; and I was 
able to breathe more easily when, in the upshot, Barclay's 
proposal was accepted by them all. A quietness ERAN 
returned upon their tempers again. 

Assured thet I was safely held prisoner for a while in the 


of uplift : 


f 


through alley, road and street. 
God gave a soul of highest aim : a spirit 


Oh, let no touch of sin or stain come 
nigh and mar His gift ! 
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" And now, gentlemen, to the 
road that leads to success for 
James Stuart and fortune for our. 
selves ! " he cried cheerily, ere he 
turned to the door. ‘ Play your 
parts cautiously, I pray, an' look 
to me. When the hour comes— 

. Strike! I give you: Life and 
. fortune to the King ! pu x 

“ To the King o'er the water!” 
said Michael,. doffing his hat, and 

already in his words displaying a prudence. 

I observed, however, that Hunt contented his feverish 
loyalty with a mere grunt, and added a remmder that the 
nag stood freezing at the door, shivering to his bones. 

When Barclay was fairly gone and the perilous venture 
really launched, I was taken down the ladder by Hunt, 
and set before a mug of icy-water and a hunch of black 
rye bread. Hunt went away at once with a remark that 
he should be going about the ship’s cargo. 

He left me facing my cousin—alone with him. 

" Look for us to sail out by noontide,” called Hunt 
gruffly. 

Instantly I was, as it were, at my cousin’s throat. 

“ Tell me why ye killed my father," I cried. 

“Why, cousin Stephen ?" he said, with an extravagant 
display of foppishness and superiority. *'''"Twere easy 
enough to satisfy you there if it were worth the while. 
Easier, too, than to tell you what lies ahead for you, 
yourself." 

This being no answer 'soever, I pressed him further. 

“ On my honour, the subject is tiring,” he said, yawning. 
Then he took me by an arm and led me out of the room. 

It was a wonderful beholding morning that I stepped out 
to greet ; as if all the earth had been fresh-painted by the 
master-hand and lay glistening and still wet from his 
brush. The marsh could: not hide a blade of detail in tke 
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| that he retained his own foothold with no real assurance. 
he was compelled at last to grasp 
at that momen 


brilliance. The little dykes trickled along. blue 
and flashing, the tiny village clusters were all 
in fairy hazes of mauve and pink. 

Above us the gulls rose in armies, and 
seemed, with their screams, to be laughing in 


play. The crows, too, were croaking harsh 

music, and marsh fowl fitted everywhere, like blowing leave 
Yet the while a very rough wind was towelling every 
ceaselessly. 


a spot ill 
lying placid, 

The cold 
torn white 
out 


It was difficult to grasp that in so merry 

The sea, however; which I had last seen 
now raged and snapped as far as I could see. 
wind seemed to bite deep into it and to fling up 
t were the merest coverlet. A short way 
from the glistening sands rocked the low-bodied achooner 
again, staggering and slipping like a drunken thing, with 
its crooked spars raking to and fro across the sky like arms 
that strove to clutch at something for steadiness. 

The last boatload of contraband was leaving the stones 
when we came down there, and into it I was pitched by 
cousin without à word of warning. Michael himself 
jumped in behind me, and in a few 
moments we Were out from the 
shore, st ruggling in the tumult. 

Tt was the first time that I had 
aat without the feel of solid ground 
and I fancy I showed 
in my face my 


edges as if i 


my 


under me, 
clearly enoug! 
doubts and fears. 
* Had you 8 wiser headpiece, 
Stephen, you would at this minute 
be sitting reading in the mill- 
house," said my cousin, laughing 
at my disturbed state of mind. 
we reached the ship at last, 
where a rope was slowly let down 
to us over the side. This E Wes 
ordered sharply to eize “‘ hold on," 


and, doing 580, W^ with my - 


heart in my throat, 
pulled clumsily up t9 
the deck like a bale of 


wool. 
Fearing to trust to my 
legs, seeing that the boat 
danced the maddest antics, 
I sat where | landed, mind- 
ing little the rush of water 
that raced down the scup- 
pers over my shoes again 
andagain. Thesl Lip seemex 
to pitch in a deluge. 
watched the water splash- 
ing about the coamings of 
the hatches, which were 
all closed, and pouring out 
scuttles back into the sea. 
and stared at me while I sat there, 


through the 


Michael came 
although he enjoyed my plight to the full, I could perceive 
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could come to me. 


and, 
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Indeed, 
the shrouds for support. And 


t Hunt came from somewhere and stood beside him. 
£e. “Haul yursel up, boy," said 
the smuggler, ‘an’ tak a glim 
about yu. This wind wuli be 
fallin’ ere long. Ye can see 8 
grander picter now than any 
ye've set, eyes on in that musty 
little village 0” yourn.”” 


M THE SEA 


NS. 


object 


roughly and 


“Faith! I would 
take a peep, Stevie,” 
said my cousin. "Not 
for the captain's 
reason only, but be- 
cause it may well be 
the last you will ever 
take of England." 

" muttered Hunt. 
worse ?" I asked 


—Ó € áár— 

« Poor brat ! 

“Will the atorm be 
nervously. 


« Storm ! "' laughed Hunt. “ What storm 
may yu be meaning? By Tenterden 
Steeple ! this be a calm sea. Ye'd best ha’ 


him down in the hold, Garrick, out o' the 
way 0o' the tacklin'." 

Thereupon, Í was fairly pulled upon my 
feet and hustled away into the innardway 
of the ship—into the hold, where I could 
scarce stand, but ant and heard plainly the 
water slapping and splashing from her keel, 
while she seemed to prance out of it into 
the air. 

“Poor brat!" mimicked my cousin. 

« You are far distant at this minute from 
‘ Clewerways, cousin. An I warrant me 
you'd be giving something to be safe at 


home now, w.th your legs firm upon dry land. Eh, 


Stevie ? ” 
With that gibe and a great laugh of enjoyment, he left me. 
About an hour afterwards l heard a deal of running and 
racing to and fro in the ship over my head, and much 
creaking and groañing, and straining noises that I could not 


c ; 
understand.” 1 suspected, however, that the sails were 
the yards. 


being lifted to 
Next, I heard loud voices calling out commands, during 
i could feel that the ship—the Pride of Lydd—was 
To say that she 
For all that. 


which 
certainly making a labouring movement. 
began to roll and lurch is to put it mildly. 
Captain Hunt had spoken of it as a calm sea, it seemed 
to me that nothing short of a tempest was raging. ‘The 
noise of the waves hurtling against the ship’s sides 
affrighted me. 

Overcome at last, | sat down and cried freely ; for J 
knew that the ship was sailing and that I| was being carried 
away from England, from my father's house—and from 


Jasper 
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HE Pride of Lydd staggered 
across the sea like 8 part- 
stunned thing running & 
gauntlet, calm though Hunt 
had declared the current 
to be. 

Very soon small streams 
were oozing 
in between the planks and 
from 


A ZZ running ceaselessly 
yt side to side of the hold 
— The boards creaked an 
GE? 2 endless complaint ; and I 


wondered how long ere the 
whole crazy woodwork 
should burst in and let the flood upon me. ` 

In utter wretchedness of mind I sat, careless a8 to the 
water about me, sickened with the close salt air and dim 
And, as was natural, I thought sadly upon the 


friendly shores I was leaving behind me, the lanes where 


a boy could at least keep his feet, but especially of Jasper 


and his little smithy beneath the trees at Hurst village. - 
In the end I longed even for the land of France, OF for 
a rock whereon I might stand upright in the light of day. 

Light was given me after & while, however, coming 
down into the fetid hold through the hatch in the roof 
which someone lifted. I beheld a patch of the pale sky 
and of clouds passing across it like a monotonous panorama. 

Against the square of colour, and framed in the hatch- 
way, a gilhouetted head looked down at me. | 

4 You'm warnted. Coom up," it said roughly. 
|. In the gloom, however, 'twas no easy task to find the 
rope ladder. The fellow's brutal ‘exclamations put & 
fear into me, though, so that I made no dallying. When 
I stepped out upon deck the strong light held my eyes 
downturned for & spell. 

With an oath the seaman knuckled me forward to 
‘midship where I came upon my’ cousin sitting leisurely 
on & keg. smiling at me. 

One minute he was tilted below me, then rose steadily 
till he hung above me, as the ship nosed deep into the sea, 
then seemed to sit smartly back as if shocked by the cold- 
ness. 

** Come over by me, Stephen," he said. ‘ We will talk 
now. I suggest that you have small chance here of finding 
your trooper friend." 

I flashed a defiant look at him. 

It seemed that had I struck him a blow with my hands 
I could not have affronted.his foppish calmness more surely 
than with that expression. It was the first time that 
I had reached him through his wrappings of aristocratic 
tranquiility. | 

He sprang instantly up off the keg and snatched at 
my shoulder. . A a 

“Can you not see even now in what a tight corner you 
are?” he said. “ Here is no hand for you to take shelter 
and guard behind. I might pitch you into the sea, and 
what, then, of you and your pretensions ? Have you 
thought why it was I wished to hold you eujjrely in my 
hands, and at my mercy ? Not you, it appears. There 
are days coming to you when your heart will ache with 
rage; days, my little fool interloper, when I shall be sitting 
at my ease in the hall at ‘ Clewerways, served and respected 
by my lackeys, and honoured by the king." 

Had I never held a suspicion until then nor hazarded 
a doubt as to his hatred for, and enmity towards, me, I 
should have learned it then, and from his own lips. But 
I had known it long, since the night in our mill. house, 
indeed, when Jasper told me of my likely inheritance of 
* Clewerways " and its lands. 

I gave him no answer, however, but continued to face 
him squarely with unflinching gaze and clenched lips. 
My silence must have fallen upon his raw pride like à whip's 


thong, for he uttered an angry oath and lifted a hand to 
strike me. a 

- Providence, which has ever been my friend against 
threatening evil, willed it that the blow should not be 
taken by me. A hoarse warning shout broke out suddenly 
in the ship’s bows and a bare-footed sailor came racing 
blunderingly past masts and hatches to dash into the 
hutch where Hunt lay, in all likelihood, sleeping. | 

In & breath Hunt himself appeared on the deck and 
looked sternly past us at the sea. Next moment he was 
bawling.quick orders to the crew. | : 

* Stow those bales, you creepers,” he cried. “ To -it. 
smart. By thunder! wur ye all sleepin’ not to see the 
cutter till her nose is nigh poking across Our bows ? ” | 

His excitement spread wildly, and at once overtook my | 
cousin Michael. He ran and caught Hunt by his arm. - 

* What is she? " he demanded, pointing to the small 
craft which, tossing like a leaf in the sea, was bearing 


- stoadily upon 


us. 

“ Ha’ ye deadlights for eyes ? ” sneered Hunt. ‘ She's 
an exciseman, for all to see, man. An’ ef she lays us aboard 
ero we've got the stuff covered and the ship set tidy like a 
church parlour, this will make your last run of fzeedom— 
an' mine! Hoi! rin to it there! Have I shipped a 
parcel of cripples ! She'a no lady comé a-visiting, Master 
Garrick. There'll be no civil rappin’ on the door. She'll 
be inside us ere ye can turn yur coat." 27 : 

« What will you do ? " asked Michael, disturbed. 

“Til tell ye what yv will do, an’ it wull be naught. Not 
cen open yur mouth, Master Garrick. Yu'll leave it to 
me. "Tis my ship, an' I'm the only body to fight for 'er." 

Now, it happened that they were all suddenly become 
so perturbed for their own safety that they clean forgot 
me and mine. I seized the opening chance, and stole 
anxiously away into the ship’s bows with my heart throb- 
bing & mad beat. Perchance, thought I, freedom was 
coming to me in that little Government boat. | | 

I rested my hands on the ship’s side, and watched 
anxiously the cutter 88 it drew steadily nearer and nearer 
the ship. I could make out the figures of the men on its 
deck, and fine upstanding fellows they all looked. I 
watched them lower a boat and saw the little shell of & 
craft struggle daringly, like a clumsy spider, across the 
space between us. CHIC TNR 

Yet it seomed a life-time ere they reached the ship's 
gide, and a dozen men scrambted like cats upon her deck. . 

The foremost, & powerful, happy faced fellow, touched 
me and demanded where the captain was. As I turned 
to direct him I saw & few of the Pride of Lydd s crew loung- 
ing listlessly along the ship, and Hunt himself lazily stretch- 
ing his arms in the cabin-door shadow. = ; 

* Hoi! What, by the seven heavens, is this ! " cried 
the smuggler, checking his stretching as if he had but just 
caught a glimpse of the invaders. He came forward with 
heavy steps, and with anger filling his face. l 

« What's this ship ? ” demanded the officer curtly. 

« Ef we arn't boarded by Frenchies ! " exclaimed Hunt, 
in a rising ill temper. * Here, yu sleeping mules! Fling 
un all into the sea." 

* Be done with your playing, man," 
sternly, “ then I will search your ho d 

* Who goes into my hold bides there," said Hunt swiftly. 

“Tg that your lay ?" said the exciseman. “ Down with 
you, men. See what she is filled with." 

And those were the last words I overheard of their 
fencing talk ; for, meanwhile, I had been curious as to 
the little boat which lay lashed against our side. By 
obtaining a footho'd upon a block I raised myself sufficiently 
above the rail to give me & clear view down into it. 

It was lying with oars ready placed for the men when 
they returned. And I saw in it, sitting lazily and st ill as a 
figurehead, & lone-looking sailor. Indeed, the fellow 
appeared to be dozing, for I caught no movement 'soever. 


said the officer 
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The arguing and quarrelling voices of Hunt and the 
officer had sunk down behind me into the merest low 
grumbling since they had left the deck. I was alone in 
the fore-part of the ship. Swiftly, therefore, I glanced to 
all sides, to be assured that I was watched by no sly eye, 
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" With a sound very like 
a snarl, Jasper stepped back 
from Next moment 
his sword was out." (See 
page 588.) 


then looked again down at the lazy sailor in the tossing 
little boat. 

I prayed hastily then, yet fervently. for Divine assistance, 
took a tight grasp of my courage and got astride the ship's 
side. It was an easy enough matter tolower my feet and to 
take a firm hold of the loose rope by which the cutter's 
men had climbed. It called for stronger will, however, 
to trust myself entirely to the rope, since the ship had not 
hove to but was still leaping onward towards the open 
channel. 

It was recollection of my peril should I fall back again 
into the hands of my cousin and the smugglers that 
decided me. Whatever happened, I told myself, that was 
a contingency that I must avoid. Did Michael or Hunt 
get hands upon me once again I was certain to fare ill 
with them. There was no knowing to what lengths their 
malignity, and their fear of me, might g». No, escape I 
must at all costs. So, with a bold heart I: clenched my 
teeth and allowed myself to glide slowly down towards 
the water. 
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My arrival in the boat roused the sailor with a start 
out of his dreaming. He reached out with a coarse ex- 
clamation to take hold of me, as if to do me harm. But 
while still floundering at the bottom of the boat against 
his feet I pleaded earnestly to him not to hürt me. 

'" Take me off the ship!" I cried wildly. *'' They have 
kidnapped me from my home, and ill-use me !" 

“Saves!” he gasped. “ Ye be a smart ’un.’ 

He glanced up ue the rails 
of the Pride of Lydd, then back 
again at me. 

" She's aught but a dicam 
looking craft," he said. “‘ What's 
her port now." 

"She is out of Romney," I 
said. ‘“‘ Save me from her, 
please." 

“I like the looks of yu better 
than her I du," he said. “ Ay, 
I do, for sure. Well, I'll risk 
you. Stow yourself aft there 
ahint the seat. Under it, if you 
can. An’, here, haul this coat 
across you. Mind, 'tis yourself 
will have to do your own saving. 
And you'll need a long tongue 
for it. Lieutenant Parker's a 
tartar, and dead agen stow- 
aways. Howsoever, we'll see." 

“Thank you, sir,” I cried 
joyfully; and, requiring no 
further permission, packed my- 
self away beneath the end seat 
which filled in the stern. 

Carefully he arranged the coat 
over me so that it fell com- 
pletely over my legs, and, 
doubtless, well concealed them. 

Shortly afterwards the men 
returned from their search drop- 
ping one after another to their 
places in the boat. From theii 
talk it was clear to gather that 
their investigation of the vessel 
had be?n fruitless, that no con- 
traband or anything of' a sus- 
picious nature had come to light. 
They were evidently disap- 
pointed at. the result. 

I have often since wondered as 
to the pretences and falsehoods with which Hunt satisfied 
and cheated the exciseman's inquiries that day, although 
I gave little thought to them at the time. 

For I lay, happily rejoicing, beneath the boat seat and 
could have sung when I heard the officer give the order. to 
pull off. Every stroke of the oars on the water carried 
me farther froin my cousin's clutches, I reflected. 

* She puzzles me, even now," I overheard the officer 
remark. “ T'he,Pride of Lydd they cal! her. It must be 
a simple matter to please the folk of Lydd if that hulk 
gives her pride." 

“Lydd?” put in my sailor friend thoughtlessly. 
boy here tolt me she be out of Romney." 

“Eh!” exclaimed the lieutenant sharply, while I 
quaked. ‘“‘ The boy! What boy ?" 

He cast a sharp glance at the sailor, who bent to his 
oar vigorously. 

The man, perceiving the blunder he had made, did not 
answer at once. I, however, fell instantly into a violent 
trembling of fear. 


“The 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE JURY TREES. 


HERE was the boy, 
Billop ?" demanded the 
officer. “°Tis like as 
not you were dreaming 
again with your cyes 
Opel E 

" Maybe I was, sir," 
said the sailor, with a 
dazed air. ‘** Though, 
till you'd told me, I'd a’ 
sworn a boy I see, a- 
looking down from the 
ship’s rail to me.” 

" Br! You are oftener 
out of the world than in 
it," said the officer snap- 
pishly. ‘“?Tis all your 

' dreams, if you ask me. 

Though, for all that, I've still got a queer feeling about this 

craft. And, hang it ! but I'll see her a little clearer yet. 

Pull into Romney port. Blest me, if I won't loan a nag 

at the ‘Ship’ inn and ride to Lydd. I'll see what her trade 

is ere I eat another mouthful this day.” 

“ Ay, sir. ."Twill be as well," agreed Billop. 

Now. for a!l my aching and cramping beneath the seat 
I was mighty pleased to hear the officer’s decision to go to 
. shore. It was an excruciating, long journey, however, 
for me as you will expect to hear, ere we reached thc crude 
little wooden quay in the shadow of Romney church tower. 

“Take the boat back to the ship," ordered the officer, 
* an’ be here to fetch me off at sunfall." 

With that he stamped away towards the quay end, and 
disappeared, making an offensive clatter on the looso 
planking. | | 

Within & few minutes every man of the boat's crew had 
vanished too—in at the low door of a shabby quayside 
tavern. 

* Now, boy ; ye'd best skep it," said Billop, pulling his 
friendly coat from my legs. ''Ye've got the luck of a 
pirate.” a 

A few words of quick thanks I tossed him then raced 
away, for life itself, into the sunlit, dusty old byways of 
Romney town. The sight of a boy running madly past 
seemed to set up no stir of curiosity in the minds of tho 
busy folk there; although, had it done so, I was trimmed 
and prepared to race, and to beat, them for my freedom. 

Hope ran strong in me again like a brisk song... Wero 
not all my enemies away together, I asked happily, out in 
the tossing channel and steering for France? Ay; it 
seemed a fair enough prospect before me at last, with blue 
and golden promise of success within my reach. ; 

Just past the last tumble-down dwelling-house, standing 
lonesome on the road like a reluctant neighbour, the 
countryside between me and Hurst village lay peacefully 
shimmering and calling. That was its appearance at my 
first glance. The next, however, I realiséd that, after all, 
my difficulties were not all removed. 


All round about, in whichever direction I turned to look, 
stretched the same similar marsh pastures, the same 
sickening wriggling water dykes leading on to the same 
hill line, which stood, indeed, like the wall of my prison. 


A stab of disappointment stilled my high spirits for a 
while till I suddenly remembered that herein lay no mighty 
difficulty after all. The marshes did not live to do me 
harm, I said; my real enemies were far away from the 
place just then. There remained but that imprisoning 
hill line, and its sentinels, and surely somewhere in its long 
length it would be possible to discover a weak spot. 

Swiftly—for I would not bear any burden in those 
moments to check my efforts—I flung the depression off 
my shoulders like a pack, and walked briskly and openly 


out upcn the Rhee Wall— the tree-traced road which in o'den 
days, I had heard, had been the course of a running river. 

With the screaming, puppy-like notes of the gulls as 
they cizcled over me, and the blasphemous croaking of 
rooks in my ears, I marched fearlessly onward. The while 
I encouraged myself with the thought that I would go 
back to Jasper. Then, together, we would ride into London 
to the King, with news of the plot and of all the mischief 
that was ripening in these silent marshe:. 

A low-cut farm wain, hauled stodgily by two wide-horned 
oxen met me presently and brought me with a jump out 
of my mind-journeyings. I stood aside and watched it 
as it seemed to wriggle its way along the gritty road. So 
confident was I of good fortune that I even discovered an 
air of promise in the grinding sound of its wheels. 

“If it were but travelling into England," I muttered, 
unconsciously using the marsh peoples’ expression. “Then 
I would—I—I——'" 

I came to a sudden halt in my speech, and every limb 
of my body fell a’ trembling. My thoughts remained 
uncompleted; I watched the slow-moving wain pass out 
of my sight without really seeing it. I breathed brokenly, 
rapidly, like a spent runner. 

For I discovered that I was no longer alone on the road. 
Close behind me someone was standing, and clearly very 
intent upon me. I feared, nevertheless, to turn and face” 
him. The hard shadow of a man’s figure stretched plainly 
past me upon the road—seemed, indeed, to stretch over 
the whole of my world. 

I had caught no sound of his approach, so readily be- 
licved him to be one of Hunt's stealthy watchmen who had 
perchance.stalked me along the reed-hidden dyke. 

Instinctively I felt that he was an enemy. 

A sob clutched my throat; and I was on the point of 
dashing away frantically from him, anywhere across 
the marsh, when he spoke. 

""Tis a mortal fine country," 
l.ke well to tramp it an’ hea-ken to it in June 

" Jasper ! " I cried, and turned gladly upon him with 
my brain throbbing. ''An' I was for running! But ‘tis a 
terrible country, Jasper," said I. ''Oh, Jasper, I was 
just picturing that I'd come home to you." l 

You will not doubt that I clung greedily to him, and 
I will write it without shame that I even cried against his 
big coat. ZU | 

And he the while, so big and strong, lifted me up, grown 


he said slowly. “Ta 
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_well-nigh full height though I was, lifted me as if I were 


but & child and laughed delightedly. 

" Ha’ ye ever known so stirring an air as this ?* " he 
said.  '"It keeps a man's hunger sharp-edged, Stevie, 
as it does his sword, too, on my soul! A man hereabouts 
will be born to a longing for hazards and daring-do afore 
he can walk. Already my sword is bobbin' in the case 
of her like the lid of a pan boilin’ and bubbling. Where 
may you ha’ come from, and where be you skipping off to ? 
What news of the rogues ha’ you got for me ? " 

For all the seriousness of our work, I promise you we 
were all for laughing together in those wonderful minutes 
Before his bombardment of questions I laughed the more 
I loved to hear his tongue wagging again, for it was the 
old, true Jasper, all the while. 

"Steady yourself, Stevie," he admonished me at last. 
“ Will ye starve me of the news I'm wanting ? A minute 
lost may be a battle lost. An’ my old blade is longing 
for & bit of play." | 

" Ay; I've a pack of news, Jasper," said I. “ But will 


.you not tell me first how you came through ?° For with 


my own ears I heard Hunt vow that ye were as good a3 
dead ——'" 

“ So-ho ! " he cried. “ An’ how long has a spoken word 
been a deed done, boy? Ye are plaguey tiresome. I 
vamo as I chosc to come, When I saw you were gone 
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from the mill-house, an’ the bench thrown over, an’ the 
door broke, I'd no call to stand seeking you there. I'd 
got the innkeeper’s nag by my side, an’ had left all my 
affairs in the hands and wits of Clarke himself. So 1 
sharped the blade on the smithy step, got atop of the nag 
and rode through. They would ha’ held me off, I.do 
not doubt. Here and along I felt them smelling me out. 
Till I come down to Appledore, and there I fretted along 
their watch-posts till I plumped neatly into an opening 
and shot through it like a ray of light. But save's, where's 
your own tongue ? Will ve let me chatter all day like a 
pedlar here ? Why, are you faint, boy ? Two days and 
on I’ve been nibbling at the threshold of this old privateer 
rat and his rogues, and ha’ spied on their tricks, seeing un 
comin’ and going on the tides. But who they are—can 
ye tell me ? And whence are they with 

it all? Ga! You tormenting young 
flibbertigibbit ! Will you let my tongue 
run on this way ? News, boy! News, 
give me, if you have any. If not, then, 
for peace an’ quiet, hold your 
tongue." 

Seeing that I had been granted no 
opportunity as yet to speak him more 
than a broken word, and had, more- 
over, been quite content to listen to 
his own talk, I needed no reding to 
hold my tongue. 

Now, however, since he seemed to 
have dammed his speech like a stream, 
I told him all; from the moment of 
my having been kidnapped at the 
cottage until this minute of our meet- 
ing again. Truly, and with all pains, 
I told him of every incident on my 
road. Catching flame from his own 
heated manner, I talked faster and 
faster as I progressed, the more 
breathlessly, foo, when recounting the 
ill-treatment I had received. At times 
he would clutch me and hold me 
fiercely, at others turn his face and 
scowl at the sea and Romney town 
roofs. And all the while he would be 
throwing in such exclamations as 
" Ay," ' Ah," “ So-ho, then." 

Till I had reached the end of it all 
and stood silent and flat as an emptied 
pack. Then he stood a pace off from 
me and asked me sternly, to my 
surprise, 

“ And for why do you complain ? " 

“ I have not complained, Jasper," I 
gasped. 

"An' why should you?” he de. 
manded.  ''"Tis a glory that has come 
'pon you, boy. Mayhap you have 
suffered, but would you not suffer, 
then, to parry a stroke played at the 
King's back ? "Tis but what ye should 
be expected to, an' you are an honest 
Whig. Ay,” he suddenly stiffened 
angrily, “ I'd like well to know what 
kine of servants it is William of Orange 
has about him, that this corner can breed treason under 
their eyes, an' dirty Tory scum can plot in these parts 
like lice in the sand-hills." 

You who read me will picture me sadly piqued 


by his seeming charges against my honesty and 
their apparent belittling of the sufferings I .had 
undergone. 


“If you will bring me here a company of ‘The Blues," 
he continued warmly, “ there will be little left on the 
meads withm a day, other than the wind from the sea, 
to fret honest king’s folk. You have been hurt, boy ; yet 
bewhiles, have you not gained ——-" 


open than the risk of an icy death in the dyke water.” 
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. " And," I interrupted him sharply, “they have killed 
my father." 

At that his tongue ceased, the flames burned out in his 
eyes, and he stood shocked and silently studying me. 
Then, after a while, he laid a hand gently -on my 
shoulder and led me away. ' 

'* Would you like to see my house ? ” he asked quietly. 

“ Where can that be, Jasper?” I asked, detecting his 
sorrow and.understanding that he was seeking a way to 
my forgiveness. 

* Tis a fine house, a great house," he said happily. 
“Twil no keep out the cold, nor hold the warmth. 
"Tis jist built up of five weary old trees which stand up 
crookit 'pon the land like the last hairs on a man's pate. A 
tramp body who strode near by it last night gave me the 


“I obeyed readily, yet would rather have taken the hazard in the 


(See page 590.) 


name of the trees an' their evil black tale." 

He directed me to look out across the marsh to where 
a close little bunch of trees stood lonesome together like 
secret gossipers. 

“ Yonder they stand," he said. “For two days past 
they've been the home of Jasper Wako. ‘The Jury trees’ 
they’m called herearound. And why that? ‘Twas they, 


. an' none else, gave sentence to a poor body of a farm hand 
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who'd killed his master. They accounted for him, Stevie. 
I looked away again at the still, clustering trees and 
shuddered, although perplexed. 
“ You will-coax the folk hereabouts into the vaults of a 
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church at midnight, though ye will ne'er bring them within 
call reach of they trees," said J asper. ‘Though I've 
prayed my thanks for that, too, sin’ it ha’ made me a safe 
house to sleep in. 
poor farm hand soul could not sleep & tick of the clock in 
his bed after a while, but must be up and trapsing out for a 
glimpse at the trees ! Ye see, 'twas agen them he'd killed 
his master, poor body, an' dug him into the earth. More 
than one folk watched him night by night trapsin' out to 
the place. Till one night they 'eared Rim screeching out 


through Snave—and that's the village nearby his bit of 
cotty--and see'd him racing, like a man chased, with his 
hands stuck on his ears out to the 
I'm told, 


‘Jury trees.” They 


followed him, and stood all about and beholt 


— M MÀ MÀ — —————— 


The tramp body told me how that the - 
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the sorrowed loony bowing now to the one tree, now to 
the other, and gibberin' nonsense ,to them the whiles. 
"Twas all as though he were a man 'pon his trial, 'tis said, 
and talking wild for his life. "Tis said, too, that to this 
day they who would see it can watch him there, still 
chattering and pleading, in the night hours. And the 
trees gave him his sentence 'tis vowed hereabouts, sin' 
the day after the gulls and the fowl were seen to be all 
worriting and crying like.daft things round about the five 
trees, where the poor fools body was swinging Ike a 
broken bough from the leaves of the big 'un there in the 
middle. The folk will ha’ it the trees who witnessed his 
wrongdoing had called him to them, night cn night, that he 
should pay for the doing of it." 


CHAPTER XIX. 


KEYES OF THE 


AVE you seen him hanging 
there, Jasper ?" I asked in 
horror. 

“ Ay,” hesaid, startling me. 
"In my mind’s eye," ho 
added quietly. "I've seen 
two of him for sure, Stevie, 
an’ you'll ne'er fancy who 
they were, neither. I've seen 
your own cousin Michael and 
Hunt the smuggler, hanging 
together—in my mind's eye, 
mind— though not in the ‘Jury 
trees.” I’ve seen them hanging 

on Kennington Common. So-ho; we'd best be jogging 

cn. It’s on to London we must, and to the ear of King 

William, ere 'tis too late an’ he be past hearing us." 

I was not to be hastened, however, and stood as if 
tethered to the spot. My eyes stared fixedly at the li: tlo 
clump of grim trees, intent on a fancy picture of the un- 
happy wretch bowing and appealing daftly before them. 
When suddenly I leaped out of my fancy scene, and, witli 
a gasp, pulled furiously at Jasper’s sleeve. 

"There is somebody there now, Jasper," 
whisper. “Can you not sce it ? " 

“ By the luck of John Churchill, ye are right ! " he said 
frowning. '' What may his. amusement be? Though 
for sure he is not dallying there. La, how he do run. 
He've bethought of the farmer lad. Hoi! Halt, there!" 
he called. 

Before I had anticipated what was in his mind, he had 
forzotten me utterly. He sprang away down from the road 
and raced madly over marsh and dyke to intercept tho 
stranger, who was flying down towards the sandy shore 
beyond Romney. 

When I at last came up with them we were all three 
silent for lack of breath. The stranger and Jasper were 
staring ferociously at each other as if they wquld be at 
each other’s throats in a whiffy. 

di You, Thomas Keyes! of the King's Regiment of the 
Blues ! " said Jasper when he had recovered his self-control 
presently. 

“ An’ if it is, J asper Wake, this part o' the country were 
made for all men’s steps," said the fellow. 
growling, uncharitable fellow withal. 

“Iam not for argying agen that, Thomas," said Jasper 
giving Mr. Keyes a hearty clap on his shoulder. ** Of all 
folk walking here this day n:ne is more welcome to the 
heart of Jasper Wake than a comrade and fellow campaigner 
of tho Blues. Yet 'tis a breath- tale pace ye have larned, 


trumpeter.” 
I detected a swift and queer quizzing glance shoot out 


I said in a 


,9 


from Mr. Keyes’ eyes before ho answered the jesting 
question. 

“Would ye, then, rather sce this gait in ine ? " he asked 
slyly. 


Aud thercupen, with the air of a man who did not fear 


He was a. 


"BLUE .” 


to be reckless, he began to trapse to and fro in front of us 
with the oddest of halting steps. . 

Instantly, lite a man struck, Jasper stiffened and scowled 
at him. 

"Ld neer ha’ believed it," 
you larned to limp ?" - 

Beneath his anger was a clear reproach. 

"I walk as I choose, Jasper Wake," said Keyes truculently : 

You will understand how completely all this was foreign 
behaviour to me and above my comprehension. All that 
] could gather from it was that, in some secret and subtle 
manner, Mr. Keyes had proclaimed himself our enemy, 
highly distasteful to Jasper, and a foe to our cause. 

"There are many who have larned that gait," said 
Jasper slowly; “yet ne' er another gentleman of the 
King's Blues, I'm hoping." 

ii W hich King, and who's Blues ? " steered Keyes. | 

With a sound very hke a snarl Jasper stepped back from 
him. Noxt moment in a flash his sword was out shining 
prettily in his hand. 

‘You speak false there, Thomas," he said. “Th 
ne'er hear it said that the Blues ha’ turned their coats. 
And it comes hard to take it that you who I've seen at our 
head a-blowing your trumpet fine and soldierlv, Thomas, 
are marching agen us now. I've liked fine to follow where 
ve've called us with your trumpet. But not myself, nor 
any lad of the regiment will follow ye into treachery to- 
day. Out with your blade, madman, an’ El cut you down 
in the midst of the land of your Stuart. friends.” 

" Never was I a fencible, Jasper Wake, an’ well you 
know it," cried Keyes. 

" Ne'er were you traitor to Orange ontil now, neether," 
replied Jasper swiftly ; '' and 'tis that Tm minding at this 
black minute of your hfe. Since you wear a blade on vour 
shanks let me see it.” 

Keyes would not draw, however. Instead, with a cry 
that sounded like a curse, he broke from us and ran. 

With a responding shout, and waving his sword in his 
hand, Jasper sped after him. It had been an easier race 
to cut across the fellow's flank and intercept him than 
overtake him now while the fear of death urged his steps. 
Jasper was clearly losing ground in the chase. I perceived, 
when with a boy's agility and freshness I threw caution 
to the air and took the lead away from him. : 

"Come behint me, Stevie," he called breathlessly. 

‘Are you gone daft ? " i 

I ignored his indignation, however, which I set down 
to his sense of stung pride on being outrun and, with sterner 
determination thrilling me, pounded on after Mr. Keves 
as if my life depended upon my catching him. That 
gentleman ran at his best, yet I steadily gained on him. 

When I had come near enough to touch him he turned 
and made to strike me.  Instinctively, however, I reeled 
aside from the blow. In so doing I fell. His arm swun:z 
through the air over me; then, without taking though: 
as to my daring, I stretched out and seized hold of his legs 
and clung to them. 


he said angrily. '* Have 
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Madly he strove to free himself, so madly, indeed, that 
when Jasper drew near he swayed beyond his balanee and 
toppled over like a falling log upon me. 

I must have fared ill then in his striking, tearing handa 
had not Jasper come up with us. And I was mighty 
relieved to feel the heavy and crushing weight dragged off 
my chest and to sce Jasper turning the fellow face down- 
ward on the marsh. 

For & while we were all three content to rest to draw 
breath, till Jasper asked whether I were hurt. 

" No," I said, springing smartly to my feet with the 
word. 

* So-ho, then. 
Jasper. 

“Is it highway robbery that you've taken to, Jasper 
Wake ? And you to talk of honesty ! cried Keyes. 

" Ay ; an’ worse, too," snapped Jasper, ‘ when such as 
vou take to plotting. You've known me long, Thomas, 


Rin through the fools pockets," said 


and can.vow that 'twas always my way to stamp down > 


whatsoever was ugly in my road." 

“ I'll see you on a day that's coming when you will have 
lost your crowing,” said Keyes 

“That's the way of it, Stevie,” 
it all out. "They're but baubles.” 

A queer haul it was that I made, after all. I drew out 
first a pretty 'kerchief ; then a cracked :nuff-box, the 
bowl picce of a broken pipe, and a few dirty pieces of money. 
I laid them all beside the man on the ground. Next a 
charm against evil, I supposed it to be, since ‘twas but a 
nutshell holding the skeleton of a spider, a perfume sachet 
smelling sourly, a piece of hard tobacco, and a ring. 

Jasper took the ring and examined it thoroughly, yet 
without finding what he apparently hoped for. He gave 
it back to me to set along ‘“‘ with the other gee-gaws.”’ 

I sat back upon my heels, having exhausted the search, 
and awaited the trooper’s directions. He, however, sat 
cstride the unfortunate Mr. Keyes, studying him, and his 
face was full of lines of perplexity the while. 

^ I'd like fine to hear the toon ye could blow into your 
trumpet at this minute, Thomas," he said presently, 
smiling. Then, turning suddenly to me, he added, * Fetch 
me his hat." j 

I went at once and brought it to him, for it had fallen 
some distance away in the tussle. 

Jasper to my astonishment fell upon it with the eagerness 
of an enraged mohock of the streets, and tore it in pieces. 

" Naught there," he said. *“ Now, off with his shoon.”. 

At once Mr. Keyes made a new strenuous to-do, fighting 
savagely to rise. up from his prostrate position. But, as 
well might he look for an 
apology from Jasper, as 
release fromthat tighthold. 

One aftcr the other I 
tossed the shoes to the 
trooper, and he, without 
any hesitation, dealt with 
them 8s destructively as 


| m Hi 
with the hat. | 1 
“ An! there it is!” he $ 4 E 


said Jasper. “Haul 


ntl i Jn 


exclaimed at last triumph- 
antly after he had torn 
away the inner lining of 
the second shoe. 

He held up Lefore me a 
small piece of paper, folded 
many times into a small 
square, then with a smile 
stowed it away into his 
own pocket. 

“ Now, you shame of a 
true regiment, ye can get 
'pon your legs," he said 
with :ontempt, ‘ though 
it will be beyont the 
strength in the pair of 
them to hold you upright." 


| (e 
i 


.biding us. Step along wi’. you! 
.to a safe place where I can look to Keyes’ piece of paper 
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Boy (answering the challenge meckly):— '' 
Minor, and I've run away from school to be a pup-pup-pirat. | "' 
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: Keyes snatched at the chance and struggled angrily to 
his feet. 

" You were ever a thieving dog, Jasper Wake," ho 
screamed.  '* Give me back the paper!” 

“ Not to James Stuart, nor the Duke o' Berwick, nor to al! 


.the floating scum of smugglers and sneaking Tories they'vo 
: tied to their tails, will I gi’ it," said Jasper. 


“ An’ yo 
may bear that message to Stuart himself from me, Jasper 
Wake.” 

^ Pll be shot for this ! ” benedi Keyes. 

" Well-a-day ! 'tis true ye are far gone on the road to 
death," said Jasper; “and who's be the blame but your 
own? Take yourself off my shadow, Thomas Keyes. 
I would rather see your back than your traitor face, this 
day. An’ if so be I ever again sce ye walking in honest 
company, I'l run you through to the hilt of my blade ; 
ay, though the King himself be there along wi’ you! We 
will be packing, Stevie.” 

. While we walked away from him Keyes screamed and 
shouted every word of foulness after us, in his impotence. 
Whiles between, when the fear caught hold of him, he 
would set up a tearful pleading and coaxing for the return 
of his paper—even in the name of their old companionship 
would he cry his appeals. The next moment, however, 
he would be threatening us again with the dire.t pro- 
ceedings. Finally, he gave out one long moan, then sank 
to the ground and seemed. to surrender himself BUG to 
fear. 

Jasper walked ahead of me with a determined yet heavy 
and sorrowful step, deep sunken in thought.. ~ 


“ Sad a day is this ! " he muttered presently. ‘‘ Thomas 


‘Keyes, as staunch a man as any in the regiment, seized on 


an’ in the pay of Stuart. Did ye see him, boy ? limping 
afore me like a mountebank on a fair rope.’ 

= Why did he limp so funnily, Jasper ? " I asked him. 

" Ay," he grunted. ‘Now, when you sce a man of 
thoughtful years fall of a’ suddent to limping, boy, you 
can set him down for a pledged Jacobite, in James Stuart's 


pay an’ service, mind you—as sure as you may know a 


Whig by his honest face. °Tis just a fool's trick they've 
larned to be known to one another by. By. faith! ’tis 
all a fool’s trick ; for do they not limp and halt and stumble 
in their plots too, tell me, an’ travel no faster than a crippled 
body ? But that is a tale for another day. We've no 
time in our pockets now for gossip, wi’ the King’s business 
I'm all itching to come 


that’s in my pocket." 
Soon after we reached a tree shelter, standing within 


view of the long, low 

cottages and white window 

Ns v [alo M frames of Brenzett. We 

i |a H i sat down there in shadowed 

1n i ra concealment, and . Jasper, 

in j int ! | with a queer judicial scowl 

3 on: his face, produced tho 

b i - 1 Ir folded paper and gravely 

lane M opened it on his knec. | 

“Tis worritting matter 

Ws [| as I'd suspected," he said 

after a while. “I could 

ne'er get sense of it in a 

Jii | lifetime. "Tis all lines, and. 

| curdles, like the wanderings 

ofa madman'stalk. Here, 

t take hold of it, Stcvie, an’ 

sce if yo are man enough 

to find what she says. I 

mind how you was used 

to read the hornbook in 

the mill-house a' nights, 
just like a scollard.”’ 

If never before, I was 

certainly a proud body 

that minute, since berb 


Pup-pup-pleaac, I'm Phunky : , 
PORT wasla matter which 1 | 
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acemingly the skill to accomplish and before which Jasper 
was the helpless one. . 

For all that, it was indeed a troublous task. A maddening 
letter it was, and so lacking in understandable sense, 
that Jasper sent a flash of disappointment into my 
face with a question as to whether I were reading it aright. 

“By my old sword, boy, she talks a language thats 
foreign to my ears," he said, frowning. . 

But here I will set down the queer letter as I read it 
again and again there beneath the Brenzett trees. 

“ It is the fourth day of February,” it began. 

“ An’ that is odd now,” commented Jasper. l 

“This day is your birthday,” it continued, “one of 


majesty and importance. We all pray that it progresses 
joyously, happy ‘and wel. We shall to-day despatch to 
you all the preetings from the gentlemen here by the 
porter with all speed, and especially from Mr. Pendergrass, 
one which you will love. 1 may strike your door & blow 
myself, and Mr. Pendergrass, also, since he believes he 
should be rising and visiting you Only, 'tis “not fully 
planned." PEN. 

“ Maybe you will tel! me what it is she means ? ” asked 
Jasper, with bewilderment in his eyes, when I had ended. 

But, I not bemg able to do so. we sat and stared stupidly 
at the mysterious and tantalising message, and at each 
other. f 
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CHAPTER XX. 


IN THE TRAP. 


ASPER broke the spell at last by suddenly rising with 
an impatient call to me to be moving. 

No sooner was he upon his feet than a shot spat 
o'er the marsh, sending the gulls and rooks scuttling 
into the air like blown leaves. 

A splash on the water of the dyke nearly made me cringe 
and caused Jasper to storm freely. 

“ So-ho," he cried, “ Master Keyes has no qualms as to 
fighting at & distance. We must run for it, Stevie. Wed 
best keep to this watercourse, cold though it be, until we 
come to that farm byre." E 

I obeyed readily, 85 always, yet in my mind would rather 
have taken boldly the hazard in the open than the risk of 
an icy death in the dyke water. Indeed, in a little while 
my body was frozen stiff and numbed, and my jaws 
knocking together. | 

Fortunately, we had need of but & short run in the 
dyke, though it seemed none too soon when Jasper bade 
me jump out oí it &nd run low to the ground into the byre 
shelter. 

* Ah," he exclaimed, sharply. «I looked for that, 

Looking to where he directed, I perceived Mr. Keyes 
racing madly for the stable shed. 

* Ere we can cover & dozen yards all the hills will be 
full of eyes and ears for our coming now," said Jasper. 
“We are trapped, Stevie, by my hat! Bee, there goes 
the rogue. He've took a nag and rides as straight as a 
pike-thrust to the hills. What is to be done now ?" 

I said on & happy thought, “if we could 
reach Fairfield cottages we might find there a friend in 
Mr. Pimblett." 

“ Why, that be true,” he said, slapping his thigh. “ The 
parson ! We'll try un. He is our only hope. An’, by 
the glory in it, he will be a reading man, too. He may, by 
chance, be fine reader enough to wring the sense out of 
this letter in my pocket. “Twas well I thought on it. On 
with ye.” 
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I did not deem it n to claim the thought for 
mine, and to point out that he could ne'er have remein- 
bered the helping parson at all, but was content with the 
new cheerfulness warming me to trudge gladly onward, 
away from the Brenzett farmstead. 

It was nigh on evening-fall when we came in front of the 
bare, poor-seeming house of Mr. Pimblett, and rapped on 
the door. 

“ Save's, Mr. Wake! ye are fairly caught on the wrong 
side the hills," said Mr. Pimblett gloomily, when we had 
told him our plight. 

Jasper told him our full story, too, while the old man sat. 
impressed and still, pressing up his cheeks into furrows with 
a hand of knotted veins and bony knuckles. To every 
word he listened, as if it were a link not to be let slip. 

At the end of the trooper's talk he sat back and drummed 
with his fingers on the table. 

“ England -i8 rotting, it seems, gentlemen, an' these 
marshes are surely the bad core in it,” he said sadly. 
“But what thought have I to let you be sitting here in 
your wet clothes? TPH build the fire higher, an’ ye can 
dry while we talk.” ; 

“That can bide over," said J . “For Pve more 
pressing work for ye, Mr. Pimblett. The letter of which 
T ve told you lies in my pocket. It has surely got a tongue- 
ful of news to tell, I'll. promise ye, and is full of the shooting 
of guns an' the sipping of 8 man's life. Maybe it will 
part with its news to you, since it will not give up & scrap 
of it to us.” ` 

Mr. Pimblett expressed a ready delight to wrestle with 
the letter though protesting that he possessed little 


. scholarship. | He took it carefully out of Jasper's fingers 


and carried it away to the grey window, where the mist of 


silhouette—buttoning his brows at the puzzling sentences, 
Jasper and I sat quietly steaming before the sweet-smell ng 
wood-fire. = 7 
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pale yellow streak, gradually turning to a pinkish 

hue. Against this, black irregular dots, sil- 

houetted and moving nearer until the largest 
snd foremost materialises, with the ever-increasing light, 
into a big, black stallion. Note his defiant eye, lengthy 
matted mane and forelock, and a tail so long that it trails 
the ground and, in its progress, catches up burrs, twigs 
and withered grass. 
- A big, fine, wild ‘‘ outlaw,” this lord of the herd. 
Behind him, and spread out fan-wise, follow his family— 
contle-eyed mares and their young and skittish young 
fillies. To one side, in an irregular string, come the "* young 
bloods " of the horse world, yearlings and two-year-olds, 
and little, half-grown colts. Some of these “lads of the 
village " attempt mild flirtatiors with the “ flapper " 
contingent, but wo? betide the one who ventures on 
familiarities with the more developed ladies. The black 
stallion--the Boss—the lord of the Range, won't stand 
that sort of thing. He rules. And his feet and teeth 
carry out his wishes. 

This is an early morning, every-day incident cn the vast 
Western plains—-the horse herd coming in to drink, and 
this is probably the first memory a broncho ever has, the 
rising sun and the quest of the cool water. 

To the queer little weak-legged foal, hugging close to his 
mother's side, the first few weeks of life merely represent 
the slacking of hunger and thirst—and sleep. He has 
gazed, in mild wonder, at the cloud-shadows fleeing across 
the sandy floor of his prairie playground. The little 
prairie-dog burrows and their inhabitants have ceased to 
surprise him, and he hasn’t lived long enough to yet cipher 
out the meaning of the night chorus of the distant coyotes. 

All his sensations are of bodily comfort. But it’s a 
hard world, take it altogether; full of thrills and jolts— 
to bronehos and to men alike—and he gets his first one 
soon. By this time he has grown rapidly, and strong 
enough to run, and run fast, although yet a moro colt. | 

One evening, as he chewed the late spring grass and 
gazed, with half-closed eves, at the great red sun rapidly 
sinking, & strange tremor shot like an electric current 
through the herd. They bunched--jostling each other 
fiercely, and the wild stampede broke out. 

His mother nosed him to the centre of the mob and, for 
a second, he sighted the Boss— big, black and terrific, 
signalling all to follow and, in a swirling rush of hoofs and 
dust, the herd obeyed. Out of the tail of his eye he had 
caught sight of a “something " that seemed to shoot 
along the ground--and another, swiftly—noiselc.isly. 


A FLAT-TINT, a bluish-groy tint, of sky, with a long, 
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pated. 
at a yellow something crouched in the shadow of a skeet- 


new sensations—a nervousness born 


lessened. 


“Cutting Pony." 
By STANLEY L. WOOD 
(With Il'ustrat:ons by the Author). 


The Boss threw up his head and fell back a few paces to 
the rear, on the outside of the mob. He and the first 
“Something " met, collided, with a blood-curdling shriek, 
almost human, as the Doss's great front feet split. the first 
puma's skull. But its mate had leaped like a yellow flash, 
and the mountain of black muscle and sinew crashed down 


x * * * 


Black Jim, the range rider, rolled one of those quaint 
“ Bull Durham " cigarettes as he gazed down at the dead 
Boss next morning. 

He had ‘‘read the signs" and knew the prairie blood- 
drinkers’ methods well. He had “cussed” these same 
pumas fully, and to his satisfaction. But he still stood 
looking at the old stallion and his dead enemy. He raked 
a match on his thumb-nail and inhaled deeply. As the 
rcturn smoke came down his nose like the escape of a smal] 
steam exhaust, he shook his head. 

“ Well, pardner, you certainly cashed in with yer boots 
on, like a man should, but they was one too much for you: 


But yer saved the lives of the whole herd, old sport, and 


it's up to me to get the other yellow cat as put this over 
yer, and yer bet I will." 

He swung to horse, looked back, and waved his wido 
black hat as last good-bye to the dead hero. 

“ Adios, old buckaroo! Yer did fine ! ” 

; * * * * * 

And Black Jim kept his promise sooner than he antici: 

Within an hour, by sheer luck, his broncho shied 


bush. 
Jim's rope whistled, he kicked in his left spur, and his 
broncho bolted—as Jim intended he should. But, forty 


feet behind, on a taut, rawhide lariat, a bunch of snarling; 


bouncing, clawing yellow fur was being choked to death, 
till Jim turned in the saddle and dropped six big bul'ets 
into it. 

Then he jerked up his broncho, recoiled his rope, re- 


filled his “gun,” and continued his journey, satisfied that 
his proniise E the '' Boss " was kept. 
* * * * 


So nervousness became one of the young broncho's 
of the constant, 
unseen, lurking dangers of the wilds. But, with it all, 
he had inherited the vigour and the fighting qualities 


of the old, black stallion. 


Time sped on, and the dependence on his mother 
In the winter twilight, when the lean wolves 
circled frantic with hunger, the colts bunched in the centre 
of the herd, relying on the hoofs of their elders. Many a 
time a coyote, crazed with long fasting, essayed a rush, to 
be received with the lightning kick of a pair of maternal 
hind feet, and to drag his broken shape yelping away. 
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The cold days passed and Spring, with the big, strong 
wind, fresh grass, and billowy clouds appeared. Then 
came that biggest impression of all to the young broncho. 
It was literally impressed on him. For, in the dust and 
clatter of the great branding corral, he was roped and 
thrown, a kicking, squealing mass of dust and rage, and 
the red-hot branding iron stamped and held to his 
quivering flank. 

Impotent rape and smarting pain, then he was back 
to his mother, with the old lady licking his scar with her 
cool tongue. 

Next, came the morning when that wretched rope again 
got him round the neck, and, being an offspring of the black 
stallion and a natural fighter—well, another rope took him 
round the hind-leg. Ho was not thrown, he was merely 
“stretched "—1if anything, worse. 

With his head hauled to the saddle-horn of a mounted 
man and his hind-leg pulled taut to that of another. he was 
left on three pins only, and equine sense told him if he tried 
even to move disaster would follow. 

An alert, springy young man in big “chaps " and long, 
blunt spurs, threw an Indian blanket on his back, on top of 
which came a heavy Texan saddle. No modest considera- 
tion for his feelings was displaved—just straightforward 
hard business. 

As he blew out his ribs on the tightening of the girth- 
strap, or *ladago," the young man put his high-heeled 
foot against his side to get leverage—and hauled all the 
more tighter. 

A rawhide “ haekamore," or breaking-bridle, was slipped 
over his head, a loop passed through his mouth and twisted 
to a knot, and, with the end of the rope held loosely in his 
left hand, the young man vaulted into the saddle. 

The restraining lariats were shaken free and, with his 
head and hind-foot released,.he did what all wild horses 
have always done—right down through the past, when 
man first mounted them. 

He tried to throw him off! 

How he tried ! TM 

He did the “ Crow Hop,” or running jump. He did the 
* Sun Fish " or standing buck, landing alternately on his 
front and hind-feet. .He went up high in the air, and did 
the * Rainbow,” with a beautiful curve. He threw his 
strong quarters to one side as he left the ground, in the 
hopes of ripping the rider's clinging legs apart, and came 
down with a mighty headachev jar on his front feet, 
trusting to jolt the '* broncho buster " over his head. 

In fact, he did everything but the deadly '* Throwback,” 
rearing and going riglit backwards ; and he only didn't do 
this because he was no fool —even if he was angry. Had 
he been a suicida! “ outlaw,” he might have done it—but he 
didn't, which was as well, because the man on top of him 
earned his dinner by the gentle art of *' broncho busting,” 
which means riding snything with horsehair on it. three 
times, knocking “ spots.out of 'em ” and sense into them, 
RE then turning them over to the ordinary cowpuncher, 

“broken " ! And the poor cowboy does the rest—and 
the rest often proves that he gets more broken than the 
“broken horse.” 

However, at the third riding, our broneho found that 
“what can’t be cured must be endured,” and also that, 
by giving up his own will to his rider, the spurs didn’t dig 


?5 


so much into him, or the quirt lash into him so frequently — 


and his mitiation was over. 


* * * * * 
A very lean, rather sandy-haired youth, with little 
‘crow’s feet." at the corners of his stecl-blue eves, became 


his next experience, I say experience," because it 
was certainly an expericnee to him for a * human," as 
they call men in the cattle country, to be so genuinely 
interested in him as this youth was. 

The introduction came in the usual manner, after his 
third time of riding by the “ broncho-buster." That 
usual manner was the rope. It settled over his head in 
the horse corral, and he jerked away. 

Now, there was a strong, upright post in the corral, 
called a *snubbing post," and it was put there just for 
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that reason—to teach a horse the futility of jerking awav. 
The sandy-haired youth could have dug his high heels into 
the ground and “sat the rope”; indeed, he could have 
sent the broncho head over heels, for “Slim” was an 
expert with the rope. But he didn't. 

He merely took a double twist round the post and, bx 
gentle leverage and surprising patience, this gentleman of 
the white bone-handled revolver and silver-plated spurs 
contrived very quickly to have the broncho's head right 
up to the post. Then, keeping his foot on the lariat, to 
hold the horse from breaking away, he ¢leliberately rolled 
and lit a cigarette. 

* See here, now," he said, 
to be pards, little horse." 

With infinitely tender hand he soothingly rubbed the 
velvet nose, and the surprised animal forgot to quiver or 
snort. 'The hand went farther and stroked the laid- 
back ears and passed along the warm, sleek neck. 

“ Yes, sir, we sure is got to be pards, old man. You go 
it in yer and I'll see to it, old bronc, that you’s gc:ng te 
be the dandiest, cracker-jack, cutting pony of this bunch.’ 

All the time the thin, sinewy hand was gently moving 
backwards and forwards over neck, ears and face. There 
was something so like real comradeship in this, that the 
half-wild broncho surprised himself in nosing the breast 
of the old blue flannel shirt. 

* * * * * 

“Well, I'll be shot!" said a voice. “If Slim ain't 
gentled that broncho already !”’ 

To which replied the gentleman alluded to: 

* You sure will get shot one o' these days, Bill, for a 
galoot that ain't got no horse sense. It takes a gentleman 
from Texas to know what a horse thinks." 

And he reached for his saddle and bridle. 

* * * * * 

Now we'll skip a bit. 

Like all horses properly handled, the broncho was quick 
to learn, and like all Western horses, used for cattle work. 
he picked up the points of his trade rapidly. 

I am one of those old-fashioned fogies who refuse to 


“us gentlemen is sure going 


look upon a horse just as a means of locomotion, or put 
him on the same level as a car or motor-cycle. Take à 
troop-horse at drill, a hunter after hounds, a polo pony at 
the game, and can anyone say they don’t understand, and 
only do it because they are made to ? Not much ! The 
take as much interest in it all, and often more than th 
mere *' Hu en ' on their back. 

Now, a “cutting pony," which our broncho developed 
into, is one that ranks high in the cattle industry. It? 
for him to work his way easily, quietly, warily, and quickh 
into the vast herd of mixed brands at the biz round-ups— 
to nose out some particular steer that his rider wants. 8n' 
to “hang on” to it, to never leave it, to twist and tur? 
as the stecr turns, and always-to-gradually edge it out “ 
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the great herd to the “cut-out herd " of the particular 
brand it is marked with. 

Once out of the main herd, the steer will do all & wild 
steer can do—and what can't he do !—to get back. So 
the cutting pony must counter each move. ‘Twisting, 
turning, sometimes slowly, sometimes at a breakneck 
gallop, he must get that steer to the proper place. ` 

And this goes on for hours. No wonder a good cutting 
pony is valued, he does more than half the work. 

So our broncho “got on to the business," delighted in 
it, and became a * Crackerjack ° at it, as Slim had 
predicted. And, between that gentleman and him, a great 
end solid partnership was created and lasted, reaching its 
height one lowering, thundery night, when the lightning 
f'ashed blue-devil tongues of flame and the thunder crashed 
like the guns of an invading host. 

From the lowing and runibling of the terrified herd at 
last came a roaring bellow, as with a sharp, double, splitting 


crash, and a sheet of blue flame, the downpour started— . 


and the herd broke. Broke—and, in a blind gallop, 
spread out, heads down, tails up, the lightnmg glancing 
on tho long, clashing horns. 

Slim, on "cattle guard " with ilie "boys," didn't 
make any sentimental request of his steed as they so often do 
in poems, but, with a flirt of his wrist and a kick of his heel, 
spun the broncho round 8nd raced the herd for the lead. 

One would have to be a great and fine writer to properly 
describe the din, the rush, the nightmare, and the ever- 
present surrounding death of it all. Parallel with the 
maddened cattle, the racing cowboys galloped, doing their 
utmost to bunch them, to  * mil" 
them, to get them gradually going in 
a huge circle. But, at each succeeding 
thunderclap or lightning flash, they 
would break and spread and wheel. 

Once, in one of those swirls of blind 
terror, Slim and his broncho got caught 
in a backwash of crazy steers, and 
found themselves lookiny straight into 
Death’s grim face. One false step, one 
stumble, and there would be a cow- 
puncher missing next morning at the 
Chuck waggon. 

The night had 
black, save for an 


gone ink- 
occasional 


blue flash lighting up the 
wild.rolling, terror-stricken 


eyes, and the long goring 
horns, of the crowding, 


pressing herd. But instinet 
told the cutting pony the 
weakest part of the 
mob, as, with a supreme 


effort, he plunged for- 
ward and outward of the 
ruck. 

So close had the deadly 
crowding become that 
Slim, as a last resource, 
jerked free his long 


revolver and fired into the 
terrified faces. The bron- 
cho’s instinct held true as 
he swung round to the 
edge and raced along, 
parallel to the now milling 


herd. 
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Slowly the thunder died away and the flashes became 
less frequent. Very gradually, the worn-out, dripping herd 
settled as, away in the east, the first faint glow of dawn 
appeared. Near the sodden embers of a fire stood a mud- 
bespattered cow-puncher, with his right arm round the 
neck of an equally mud-bespattered broncho, while with 
his left hand he fed it with stale biscuit. There was blood 
on the near flank where the rip of a steer’s horn had passed. 

Into the drooped ear was breathed the low, drawling 
voice—a love message—if there ever was one: 

“You old bronce! You old pie-biter ! 
pardner ! "* 


You old 


* * * * * 


One sunny morning, a gentleman of sporting appearance 
was “running his eye” over a certain cutting pony. 
Already he had bought many, taking them East to be 
turned into Polo ponies, for the cutting. pony makes an 


. ideal follower of the game, being by nature quick, in- 


telligent, and able to turn, in horsey slang, on a half-crown 
piece. 

“ Pll give you two hundred and fifty, spot cash," said 
the sporty gentleman. 

Just for a minute the velvet nose nuzzled the breast of 
the old flannel shirt, and the near eye almost seemed to 
wink. 


'Fortv feet behind. on a taut lariat. a bunch of snarling, bgürcing, clawirg yellow fuz." 
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Slim got leisurely to the saddle. 
"Say," he remarked, 


and I ain't a-selling my relations, not at all. 
he waved his hand in 
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and 


and yer two-fifties can 
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“This yer horse is my brother, 
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the direction of Arizona. 
broncho's ribs, and so, with the 
So, you 
this yarn. 
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By JOHN LEA. 


. — The Lay of Sir Braggart, the Knight. 


«* Come hither, come hither, my page! á 
* For now is thy golden chance 

To hear how an English knight can ride 
Through the lilied fields of Franco. 


* In youthful days with club and shield, 
I scorned the craven foe ; 

And valiantly on Cricy’s field l 
I drew the longest bow. 


“The proudest knights (their lances drest), 
Rode down with foolish trust ; 
And when my arrows pierced each breast, 
Full many & lip gave forth a jest 
To see them bite the dust. 
The king observed my gplendid craft, 
And sighed : ‘The truth prevails ! 
This day is won by Braggart's shaft, 
Not by the Prince of Wales.’ 


' « But lo, such coveted renown 
"Twas prudent to resign : 
And Glory placed her laurel crown 
On nobler brows than mine. . MT 
Yet pass the record down, my lad, 
Till future lives have learned 
How thoge with reputation clad 
Wear plumes that others earnod. 


^ Enough of boyhood's giddy play: 
ve braver tales to tell, 

Of great achievements since the day 

When on my shoulder, so to say, 
The sword of knighthood fell. 


« Full many & knave in humbled France 
Has seen my armour shine, 

And glory's laurel wreathed my lance 
From Jordan to the Rhine. 

This arm has snapped the paynim's spear 
On Syria’s gandy coast, : 

And I've filled an army's heart with fear 

By the dauntless dash of my wild career ; 

And the triumph scored is doubly dear : 
Of one against a host. 


« These eyes have seen the tempest burst 
On Lebanon's lofty fell ; 

These lips have quenched their burning thirst 
In the waters of J acob’s well. 

But even the minstrel’s song, though true, 
Will never, my lad, convey . 

A hint of the stunts I carried through 
On Crispin's famous day. : 

Nay, urchin, cut thy wonder short. 
You clearly wish to know 

How one, with Hal at Agincourt, 
Could draw King Edward's bow ? 

But trust becomes the callow youth, 
The poet finely states ; | | 

And mark ye, those who love’ the truth 
Are often bad at dates.” 


“ Nay, nay, sir knight !” the page replied, 
“Though some thy tales may please, 
Mine ears have long been open wide 
To other sounds than these. 
The far-off throbbing of horses’ feet 
That near and nearer drew ! 
And hark, ye ! Didn’t the wind repeat 
The sound of a wild halloo ? ” 


he cried, 
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The Buckjumper. | 
[See '* The Cowboy and His 
Sir Braggart, his heart began to beab 


He leapt erect from his idle seat 
And cried : “I heard it too!” 


The gatehouse echoed the tramping roar 

_ As over the bridge they came. 

Too late, too late to close the door ! 

And into the ward they pour and pour, 

And the castle ig theirs for evermore, 
To Braggart’s lasting shame. 


His mail hangs rusty on yonder wall, 
And the rust is on his spear ; 

And rust has eaten exceeding small 
The fame of his false career. 

For the page has handed the record down, 
And the wise have, therefore, learned 

. How Braggart would shine with sham renown 

That others had truly earned. 


Then he touched up 
swinging 
the prairie horse, Slim and the cutting pony 
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| Boyhood's Dreams. 


FARMING IN CAN ADA. 


s OUNG men from eighteen years of age, who are pre- 
pared to accept for a time the work and surround- 
ings more or less inseparable from a farm -labourer’s 
life—and this is the only way of obtaining the best 

experience—have no difficulty in getting employment on farms 

in the spring. The best arrangement. is for a years engage- 
ment. Although without experience, they will from the com- 
mencement of their employment get wages, board and lodging. 

As a man acquires skill, he will be able to command higher 

wages. Having no expenses except for clothing, such a young 

man should in the course of a few years be ina position to make 

a start for himself, either on & free homestead or on & rented 

farm. A young man should never agree to pay for tuition 

while working as & farm labourer." 

That is an extract from & booklet of advice to settlers issued 
by the Canadian Minister of Immigration and Colonisation. 
Canada is & country of varied industries and resources, but the 
principal opportunities for newcomers are for farmers and 
farm-labourers. For the latter there is an active and constantly 
increasing demand, owing to the rapidity with which land is 
being brought under cultivation. Till recently the general 
practice was to engage help for the season; now, however, 
there are more and more yearly engagements, farmers preferring 
to thus protect themselves against searcity of labour in busy 
seasons. Thousands who started as farm-labourers now have 
farms of their own. When the necessary knowledge has been 
obtained, a farm may be either rented, worked on the share 
system, purchased, or & homestead taken up as a free grant. 

There are plenty of young fellows who would like to own and 
auccessfully work a farm in Canada. Everyone should bear 
in mind three things :— 

1. That while free land is to be had 
capital is required to reach it, to equip and stock it, and to 
live while sowing and reaping the first harvest. 2. That farming 
is a profession which cannot be practised profitably without 
experience. 3. That Canadian farming has its distinctive 
features which make it different from British farming. 

How much capital should the settler possess ? It depends 
greatly upon the kind of farming, the location selected, the 
scale of operations, and upon the settler himself. Some men 
do well on much less capital than others. Anyway,in Canada 
the opportunity is there; no man need fail for lack of a chance. 
]t may safely be said that when a man has about £200 clear, 
and has acquired experience in farm work, he is in & position 
«o make a fair beginning on free grant land. Thousands of 
men now prosperous began life on the prairies with scarcely a 
dollar. They made their way by working as hired men, missing 
no chance of earning money. 


in Western Canada, 


rented land, or to make the first payment on à farm of smaller 
area. 

There is no system by which money 38 advanced by the 
Dominion Government for the passage oí persons, to be repaid 


In the older settled Provinces. 
about the same sum will enable the settler to begin farming on 


When] | 
Leave School? 
(In this new feature articles will appear 
month by month giving particulars of 


various professions and businesses, etc., 
offering suitable careers to boys.) 


after arrival in Canada; that is to say, there are no assisted 
passages. The British Government, through the Overseas 
Settlement Office, gives free transportation to approved ex- 
Service men. . 

The landing in Canada is prohibited of any immigrant who 
does not possess the minimum amount of money 88 follows :—- 
An immigrant aged 18 or upwards, the sum of $250, and an 
immigrant of less than 18 the sum of $125, in addition in each 
case to ticket or sufficient money to purchase transportation to 
destination in Canada. Exemption, though, i8 granted where & 
person is going to farm work, and has the means of reaching 
such employment. When the rate of exchange ia normal, the 
dollar is worth 4s. 1jd. 

One or two true stories of city boys who have made very 
good indeed in Canada are encouraging. The Saskatchewan 
“ Wheat Wizard," Seager Wheeler, has carried off the world's 
wheat championship no fewer than six times. The son of fisher 
folk in the South of England, he spent his early days as a book- 
stall clerk, and had no farming knowledge when he took a western 
homestead. The Hill family of Alberta, who have often won 
the-world’s oats championship, were also inexperienced English 
city folk when they settled in the West. Samuel Larcombe, 
of Manitoba, who won the wheat championship a few years 
back, was also an English city boy. Farmer Maynard, who ran 
Seager Wheeler a close second for championship in 1912, was a 
successful tailor in England before he took up prize wheat -raising 
in Manitoba. Nick Tatinger, the Alberta barley champion, 
whose crop each year leaves the country at fancy prices, not 
only had the supposed handicap of a youth spent in a Belgian 
city, but was minus one arm and without capital that would 
have been useful. Those are just a few arguments in favour 
of the contention that ** Canada gives everyone & chance." 

No boy or man should go to Canada unless ready to adapt 
himself to local conditions and prepared to respect local feelings. 
Many have failed because they have ignored these rules. In 
Canada, as elsewhere, many methods are different to ours 
and the young settler's motto should be: “ Get busy and you'll 
soon forget the change." Other items to remember are that 4 
Canadian-born Britisher is just as good as an English-born one. 
Canadian employers don't want to hear " how much better they 
do things in England," insistence on which point may result 
in dislike or even dismissal. You must work hard, and often 
for longer hours than over here. There is no leisured class in 
Canada; everyone is & worker. Other things being equal, the 
Canadian people much prefer British emigrants to those of other 
countries. In all difficulties the settler should apply to the 
Government Immigration Agents, who wil gladly help bim 
if he is willing to help himself, making application to the High 


. Commissioner for Canada, at 19, Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


* $ * 
BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY). 
HE Departments of the British Museum (Natural 


History) at Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7, a 
Zoology, Entomology, Geology, Mineralogy 
Botany. The assistantships are permanent positions 


with pension rights, and the particulars as to appointment 
are identically the same as those already given’ under tho 
heading of British Museum Assistants. It should be added, 
however, that there is no likelihood of any vacancy occurnng 
in the near future. . | 
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A School Story. 
By SID G. HEDGES. 


—— 


was boisterous and crowded. Nearly every boy 
of the Upper Fourth seemed. to be there, for the 
Doctor kad decreed that no one of Pendlecliffe 
School should bathe in the open sea—the weather had. 


T: twenty-yard swimming-bath of Byne's House 


been so extraordinarily rough. 


« Who's the fresh fellow there ? "' said Jakeman, the 
swimming skipper, and captain of the Upper Fourth, 
who with his study chum, Clinley, stood drying on the 


tiled edge of the bath. 


* Ireton's his name, I believe," remarked  Clinley, 
towelling himself vigorously ; * he's the newcomer to 


our form.” 


The boy they were watching was leaning against the 


wall, seemingly without intending to undress. 


“ I s'pose he feels pretty rotten among strangers," said 
let's go and see what 


+s 


Jakeman, as he drew on his coat ; 
ho’s like.” 


-* Mine's Ireton !” replied the boy, as the genial Jakem 


eonfronted him. 


« Jake's boss of the Byne's House swimmers ! put in 
Clinley. " What d'you think of our bath ? Topping, eh?” 
“ Jolly fine ! " agreed lreton, who seemed a very decent 


fellow. 


* It's ripping to stand and. watch the bent arm in & 


trudgeon stroke," declared tho awimming skipper, harping, 


on his favourite theme. 


* Yes, I like to study it too," assented the new boy. 


Jakeman's heart warmed. 


‘“Treton,” he said, “ you're the right sort! Are you 


having a dip now ? " 


“No,” responded the newcomer, with faint surprise. 


** I don’t swim, you know.” l 
Jakeman and Clinley both seemed staggered. 


“ Then, what,” stammered the latter, ‘did you mean—— 


that bent arm ? e 


“Qh,” laughed Ireton, easily. "I love sketching 


figures. My dad's the artist, you know." 
“ But why don't you swim ? ” demanded J akeman. 


« Well!" said lreton. *I don't see any use in 364 


«o I'll never waste time learning." 


For a moment it seemed as though the swimming captain 
would explode. Then the astute Clinley took his arm and 
steered him away, fuming with wrath. Clinley himself 
felt half-inclined to pitch Ireton into the bath—only the 
fact that he was a new arrival and, in other respects, did 


not seem & bad sort of fellow, prevented it. 


Back in the privacy of their study the friends discussed 


this outrageous happen! g—a member of Byne’s House 


who could not swim, and would not learn. 


It being a half-day they went for a stroll in the after- 
noon. The sky was heavy and tempestuous, and the wind 
plowing a great gale. 

“Tet’s go up the brook ! " suggested Jakeman as they 
tramped out of the school grounds, buttoning their water- 
proofs tightly round them. 

Pendlecliffe School stands solitary. in a wild, unculti- 
vated spot of the North Sea coast. Tho district is fairly 
hilly. | 

SA the boys were striding along the banks of the 
tortuous little Stroam—at least, in ordinary times it was 
little, but just now the heavy storm of the previous day had 
changed it into & fierce, muddy torrent, at some places 
four or five yards across. 

Ireton naturally became the topic of conversation, for 
swimming was of premier importance in Byne’s House. 

So it seemed natural when, after they had left the school 
a couple of miles behind them, thoy suddenly came upon 
the new boy himself, sitting on & lump of stone, wearing 


“Do you fellows know the way to tho old quarries ? "' 
he sang out as he caught sight of them. 

“The quarry ?”’ questioned Clinley. ‘* What on earth 
for? It’s not very safe you know." 

“ | want to explore. and make some sketches, by candle- 
light," said Ireton easily. 

* T s'pose you know," remarked Jakeman, “that the 
pluce is an absolute maze of passages; and if you lose 
your candle or get careless you'll be in a nasty fix.” 

“But I'm going," said Lreton calmly, “if you chaps 
will put me right. I’ve lost my bearings.” 

Jakeman prepared to make a few remarks about crazy 
non-swimmers who wasted their time crawling under- 
ground, but changed his mind and gave the necessary 
directions. He somehow: liked Ireton. So J akeman and 
Clinley turned up-streare again. 

“Did you see his pockets stuffed with drawing paper 
and candles ? "' laughed Clinley. 

“Can't swim !” grunted the Upper Fourth's captain. 

Clinley began to talk of the qu A 
. The so-called quarry was really à disused mine from which 
rough ore had once been dug. It was under & hill, somo 
distance from the spot where they had met Ireton. Tho 
base of the hill was quite honeycombed with galleries. 
With a light, there was not so much danger of going astray, 
but without . + > 

An hour later the two friends sat by & sheltering rock 
and looked at the swift yellow brook. ‘They were very. 
puzzled. | 

« Whatever can have happened ? " ejaculated Jakeman. 
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“ Goodness knows!'' said Clinley. * But the brook’s 
certainly been getting lower for this last half-hour.” 

“ There’s not half as much water now," assented Jakeman. 
* Something queer must have occurred farther up. Let's 
explore." 

After another quarter-of-an-hour'3 battling against. the 
wind, they suddenly understood. For, right across the 
brook was jammed a great tree, making, with the debris 
of bank which had fallen with it, a most effective dam. 

* The flooded brook must have torn up the bank and 
loosened it," said Jakeman, with considerable awe, * and 
this wind finished the job." 

Very little water was now flowing down past the tree. 

“But look!" exclaimed Clinley. “The stream's 
already found a fresh bed ! " 

It was true. The yellow current, diverted by the dam, 
was careering across the rough ground along a dipping 
hollow, in a stream wider and more turbulent than before. 
For & quarter-of-a-mile they could see it swirling along 
angrily ; then it disappeared in the direction of the quarry 
hill. 

* We must let them know in Pendleton village," burst 
out Jakeman, suddenly. “It may do serious damage." 
So the two boys set off at a steady 
trot. 

The wild gusts of wind were 
usually behind them now. Occa- 
sional mutterings of thunder and 
sharp spatterings of rain made them 
feel an imminent danger. 

At length they reached the place 
where they had left Ireton a couple 
of hours earlier. 

* We'll cut across by the hill,” 
suggested Jakeman. x I t’ i] be 
nearer.’ 

It was hard going, but. the two 


and 


length. 


it high— 


Pluck. 
DoT doubt yourself ! : 
Be sure there's mede of honesty 
strength 
Enough within you for the journey's 


Don't lay it down— _—sv 
That pack that seems so heavy ! Lift 


For, gripping it, al] fear of it will die ; 


Clinley started. 

" But it’s flooded.” he said, 
suicide ! ” 

“Its Ireton's only chance," retorted Jakeman. 

Clinley’s boots were already off. He thoughtfully 
slipped a box of matches from his discarded waistcoat 
under his cap, which he kept on. 

Then they clambered down into the great hole into which 
hurtlod the heavy cascade of muddy water. Down a rough 
slope they made their way, and saw what looked like & 
gloomy cave entrance into which the water swirled un- 
ccasingly. 

“The fool!” muttered Jakeman again. 
probably isn't three-quarters of an hour left.” 

For a brief instant they paused, and their eyes met. 
Neither spoke of what he felt—but each was somehow 
proud of the other, and each knew that, of their exploits 
together, this might probably be the last. 

Then they kon smiled, though their faces were white 
and drawn. 

Jakeman stepped forward into the chilling water. 

“We must keep together," murmured Clinley, pressing 
close behind. 


* and: dark and—and 


* And there 


‘They waded forward into the 
dark tunnel. Swiftly the floor 
sloped do»: mward, and after ten or 
twelve yacls they were compelled 
to begin to swim. 

The passages were all of a level, 
they knew, and were hewn very 
evenly. 

Slowly. the light faded behind 
them until they found themselves 
swimming side by side in absolute 
blackness. 

They were .warned of bends in 

© the passage by their hands touch- 


were toughened by cross-country 
runs, and knew their ground well. 
Then, as they drew past the hill, 
Clinlev suddenly checked himself as 
he was about to leap a ditch flowing 
with turbid yellow water. He 
stooped and = snatched up some- 
thing that floated there. 

It was a paper-boat such as any 
child makes, 

" Whatever 
man. ; 
* It's drawinz-paper,” said Clin- 
ley shortly; and began carefully 
to unfold the sodden sheet. 

Next moment the two boys 
stared in silence at the seribbled 
nnessage : 

“Pm in the quarry. 


*?1 


began Jake- 


Shut off by water. 


It’s just that bit of work 
A hero dare not shirk. 


In triumph, then, you'll smile ! 
You're not the only one upon life's mile 
Who craves for holiday ; 
Then turn your way 
Of seeming drudgery into a spring-swept 
road 
Of courage flowers! Wrap up your 
burden-load 
In coloured flags ! 
stand, 
A  soul--God-touched with  pluck— 
strides thro’ the laud ! 


LILLIAN GARD. 


eR eee ere: 


Can't swin. 


Until folks under- 


ing the walls, during their arm- 
strokes. The current helped to bear 
them on swiftly into the black heart 
of tho earth. 

Occasionally one of them would 
raise his hand in an attempt to 
touch the roof; but it was alwa:s 
beyond their reach—how much they 
could not tell. The depth of the 
water seemed to average about 
seven feet. 

“Were bound to see Ireton's 
candle," said Jakeman, with assur- 
anre. 

So they swam on, with steady, 
full breast-strokes, Neither spoke 
of the fear that pressed heavily on 
their minds—that already it might 


be too late, and that they were swimming on into the 


I reckon the water will be up to the roof inside an hour. 

Jreton, Byne's House." 

Jakeman recovered a bit. 

“The fool ! he burst out. “ Come on; we've no time 
to waste. The brook’s got him! It would be two hours 
before we could get help.” . 


" Round the hill!” cried Clinley, flinging off his coat, 


so that he could run better. 

Breathlessly the two plunged on—running as they. had 
never done before. No plan was in the mind of either, 
but it seemed essential that they should find the place 
where the diverted brook entered the quarry. 

At last they arrived and saw the yellow water tearing 
down a stony incline and plunging noisily into a small 
pit. from which, they knew, opened one of the underground 
passages. 

" '"here's no chance of turning the stream here!” de- 
clared Clinley, grimly. 

'" We must go in, then!” said the Upper-Fourth's captain, 
quietly. 


reverberating, inky labyrinth as into a trap. 

The passage twisted without method, and several times 
they passed fresh galleries: but they pressed on, hoping 
to penetrate right to the heart of the old mine. 

On one occasion, Clinley found a ledge on which he could 
stand and, with a match from his eap, struck a light: 
but could see nothing except the bare, unchanged passage, 
the roof, three feet above their heads, and the murderous 
water surging past. 

Again they swam on into the utter blackness. Their 
limbs were tiring somewhat, and each had occasionally 
adopted a sidestroke, which gave some relief by bringin: 
into play fresh sets of muscles. Clinley had left his cap 
on the ledge, and now carried the mateh-box in he 
mouth. 

Then, 
hight!” 

A few more strokes made the thing certain—and th-y 
went on with frosh cnergy. 

Gradually they dréw nearer,untib they could actually 


suddenly, he exclaimed: *‘ Right ahcad—it's à 


IRETON 


see the figuré which held the candle steadily before it. 
" Byne's House coming!" Jakeman’s shout echoed 
strangely down the cold, turbulent tunnel—and the 
distant candle jerked violently, and almost flickered 
out. 
Then, as the friends drew still nearer, they distinguished 
& boy crouching against the walt, waist-deep in the scurry- 
ing water—obviously he was standing on the ledge, for 
his head was pressed right against the roof. 
''" Stick it !” called out Clinley, with forced cheerfulness. 
Two minutes. more and the two friends stood alongside 
Ireton. 
'" You fellows have got pluck ! ”? he stammered feelingly. 
" We're not out yet," said Jakeman 
curtly ; “and it's a fairly slim chance,” 
Ireton nodded quietly : his teeth were 
tight on his lower lip; a tiny trickle of 
blood jerked, unheeded; down his ehin. 
The water was less than two feet from 
the roof now. 
“ One of us," broke 
in Clinley, ** must have 
the candle; the other 
tow Ireton." 
"I take 


said 2 EL we A 
Jakeman. 


him,” 


OF BYNE’S 


~ — 
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Clinle? led the way. He was swimming a beautiful 
side-stroke, except that his upper hand held the candle 
and the match-box clear of the water. One ear and 
one eye were immersed, and not the slightest splash 
attended his strokes. He swam with that pliant, powerful 
style that made him the superior of all but Jakeman. ' 

The two friends had a fair knowledge of the old mine. 
There were marks by which they could distinguish one 
passage from another—while they had a light. ^ ' 

The water was flowing strongly as they swam on down 
the gallery, and it was momentarily getting higher— 
notieeably higher: their heads, now, were no more than 
a foot from the roof. 


— 


"T 


— — 


" Gradually they drew nearer, until they could actually see the figure which held the candle steadily before it." 


Clinley nodded swiftly. 
cf Byne's House speaking. 
“ We can't go back against the current," went on Jakeman 


It was the swimming-skipper 


hurriedly. *“ That means we've got to get through tho 
worst part of the maze. Everything depends on the can- 
dle." 


Tretcn toro off his clothes as directed. 

Clinley, with the lighted candle, lowered himself very 
carefully into the water. 

"Lie on your back, Ireton," ordered the swimming- 
captain ; “don’t get scared—you'll float all right if you 
keep your hands on my shoulders, so. It’s the fourth life- 
saving method. Keep your arms rigid; lean your head 
back, and press downwards on me. Now I swim breast- 
stroke like this, and push you in front of me, head.first. 
Keep your chest high!” 

Ireton obeyed with fine coolness. 


Clinley was compelled to exercise immense caution, 
Every now and again came an angry little swirl of water, 
scemingly making a vicious attempt to snatch out the flame 
—and once it was extinguished and wet, their last chance 
would be gone. 

Then, unexpectedly, the roof began to slope downwards, 
and they saw a great beam across in front of them, tho 
bottom edge of which was immersed in the water. 

Both stopped and trod water; Ireton lay still, obeying 
exactly Jakeman's earlier directions. 

“It’s the end!" jerked out Clinley, looking at his 
friend. 

“Not quite," said the swimming-captain fiercely. 
'" Give me the candle and swim under. : to find if you can 
get clear again the other side.” 

Clinley handed over the flickering light, and the box of 
matches. 
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Jakeman had now to support LIreton and keep the candle 
clear. 

He felt his strength was nearly run out, but gritted his 
teeth and tried to smile. 

Clinley took a deep breath, then swam down into the 
dark tunnel beneath the beam. 

To Jakeman it seemed a long, fearful time before he 
reappeared. 

“Yes!” he gasped brokenly, when at last he did come. 
“ The other side of the beam's the same as this.” 

He took the candle from the wearied hand of Jakeman, 
who, all this time of course, had not. ecased to tread water. 
Ireton raised one ear clear of the water and listened. 

“ We may got under," said Clinley ; ** but the light cannot 
—and that means there's no chance—just swimming— 
swimming about—till we're—finmshed."' 

Then Ireton spoke in a voice the two had not heard 
before. 

"Leave me!" he said firmly. *'' There's no chance 
for the threo of us. Leave me— please ! " 

For a second there was silence, except for the hungry, 
echoing water. 

"Hot!" grated Jakeman harshly. “ Clinley, jam 
these matches in your mouth again, and don’t let any water 
get in. Dll keep the candle dry. We must take Ireton 
botween us." 

Clinley crushed the corners of the box and forced it 
into his mouth so that he could just close his lips over it. 

Next moment Jakeman had extinguished the shortened 
candle and held 1t, wick inwards, in his own mouth, Then, 
with & hurried warning to him to hold his breath, the friends 
seized Ireton, one by either arm, and all plunged down 
beneath the water. 

With desperate single-arm  breast-strokes the two 
lashed their way through the black water. Their eyes, 
of course, were open, instinctively, but all was absolute 
darkness. 

Then Clinley began to drag upwards and next minute 
the three heads shot clear of the water, and gulped in the 
precious air. 

Once more the two swimmers trod water, and were 
drifted along by the stream that was now unseen. 

Clinley, with infinite caution, drew out his matches— 
one lighted at the third attempt. The candle, from 
Jakeman's mouth, spluttered a good deal; thon it, too, 
caught alight. 
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No more than three or four inches now remained betweon 
their heads and tho roof. 

"Ill take Ireton," ‘gasped Clinley. His 
Jike Jakeman’s, was very broken and laboured. 

Jakeman made no protest—he had not sufficient strength 
remaining. Clinley’s breast-stroke, as he swam on, held 
nothing of its customary style and power. His fingers 
he could no longer keep pressed together, and inis kick was 
a single blurred sweep, altogether unlike its ordinary, 
forceful, three-movement stroke. 

And the water was rising every second ! 

The candle, held by Jakeman, swooped perilously near 
ihe water more and more frequently as his wearied arm 
droopod, or his anguished limbs missed a stroke altogether. 

But all the tiine Jakeman drove on, conscious only of 
his determination to get through—or, at any rate, never 
to stop trying. 

" [t's—not—far ! " he muttered doggedly to his equally 
exhausted companion. And, even as he spcke, his head 
brushed the roof of the passage for the first time. 

Five minutes—perhaps ! 

“ Leave me—or I'll let go ! " said Ireton, in a scarcely 
audible voice. 

“If you do," blazed Clinley, with a sudden burst of 
passionate strength, “we both stay with you!” 

"DByne's! Stick it, Byne’s!” breathed Jakeman, 
almost happily. 

The two swimmers were forced to keep their heads 
low to avoid the roof. 

“Jake, old man," 
tried 

“ And," said Jakeman, with a sudden hoarse shout, 
* we've done it—there's light—daylight !” 

How the next five minutes passed none of them remem- 
ber; but then they were in dear daylight—at the passage 
end—in shallow water—on the dry stones of the outside 
quarry. 

Their strength returned: Jakeman set off, gingerly, 
round the hill to recover clothes and shoes, while Clinley 
and Ireton got out on to a near road, and presently hailed 
a passing carrier, who drove them all back to Pendlecliffe 
School. 

And fellows in other houses say that if there’s anyone 
in Byne’s who’s more mad on swimming than Jakeman 
and Clinley, it’s—lIreton. 


-reathing, 


murmured Clinley wearily, ‘‘ we've 


The Local Cricket ‘ Derby.” 


(With apologies to ‘‘ Tennyson.’’) 
By GEORGE A, WADE. 


Call me early, father, dear! 

To-morrow will be the grandest day 
Of the whole cricket year ! 

For Puddleton plays Ruddleton, 
And so, from far and near, 

The crowds will come to see the fun 
And help the village cheer! 


|. youre waking, call me early. 


They say when Church plays Accrington 
All Lancashire goes mad. 
And that when Ham meets Petersham 
It stirs each Surrey lad. 
But what are these to Puddleton’s d 
Eleven on the Green, 
Defving the bold Ruddletons ? 
"Tis something to be seen ! 


Don't talk of County Championships, 
Of Middlesex or Hants. 

Those matches don't get all the 
They're popguns to our tanks. 

Don't talk of Bradford's meeting Leeds, 
Or Hastings plaving Rye, 

lt needs a game like we shall have 
To make men *' do or die." 


Why, father, can't you see them come— 
The folk in charabancs. 

]t's like the match at Manchester 
When Yorkshire's meeting Lancs. 

The shouting and the cheering. too ; 
The cornets and trombones ; 

The stuff the crowd will eat and drink. 
The constant laughs and groans. 


[11 


snips,” 


So. if you're waking, call me early, 
Call me early, father, dear ! 


Tve heard that ‘ 


‘Tennyson ’ 


himself 


Is coming down this year. 

Lord Hawke, Plum Warner, Douglas, Hobba, 
With * Test". players we shall sce, 

Will come to see this cricket “ bun," 
When Puddleton meets Ruddleton, 


In 


1923. 
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Great Britain : lid. 


China : 1c. 
Famine Relief. Postage Due. 
UATEMALA. 12} centavos, green. *“ Palace.” 


Engraved and printed by Waterlow & Sons, Ltd., 
London; here we have a view of the “ Centenary 
Palace." The arrangement of two trees in the fore- 
ground is rather clever. 
Great Britain. 14d., chocolate. ‘‘ Postage Due." 
lt is not very often that amongst our new issues we are called 
upon to chronicle the appearance of a ''Britisher." This is 
the new P.D., of the same colour as the current 13d. ordinary 
adhesive. It brings the total 
of our P.D.’s up to eight, the 
others being the id., green ; ld., 
carmine ; 9d., 


3d., violet; 4d., grey-green ; 5d., 


brown ; ] s. blue. Plenty of 
our young col- lectors seem to 
altogether ignore the * Unpaids,” 
though they are > HT OTHE FOUNDING | neat little 
stamp, and LM PEDE there is à good 


supply of varie- ties to delight 
the inquisitive soul of the specialist. This is a department 
of the postal service in which our country is unable to pose 
as being anything like a pioneer, for we were one of the last to 
adopt the system of indicating postage due by means of stamps 
affixed by the postal authorities to unpaid or insufficiently 
prepaid correspondence. Our earlier P.D.'s were issued at 
intervals from 1914 to 1920. 

China. le., brown. ‘* Famine Relief." 

Issued last year, this stamp is sometimes classed as being a 
mere label. There are four different denomina- 
tions, and so far as I can make out, while not 
by themselves available for postal purposes, their 
use as an additional tax was compulsory on 
ordinary correspondence. The design is a good 
one, and it shows a flock of wild geese, some in 
flight and others settled upon the ground. Word- 
ing is in English and in Chinese. The wild goose 
is rather a favourite pictorial device with the 
Chinese, and one such bird in full flight appears 
on the l dollar ‘‘ Imperial Chinese Post" and 
* Chinese Imperial Post" stamps of 1897 and 
1898, the former having been printed in Japan and 
the latter in London. China had previously 
issued Famine Stamps that were overprinted 
on the current examples, and the success of these 
in raising funds to help the millions of unfortun- 
ate sufferers no doubt prompted the pre- 
paration of stamps of a special design. There 
is a 10c., rose-red, of the same type, that is said 
to be used only for telegrams 

Gibraltar. 1lid., brown. “ K.G.” 

This isanew denomination for ''the rock at the point of Spain." 

St. Kitts-Nevis. 4d., green, black centre. ‘* Tercentenary.”’ 

The purpose of this nice-looking stamp has been honestly 
avowed; it was issued early this year with the intention of 
raising funds to provide a public park, with cricket ground, in 
St. Kitts Maybe it will prove to be an historic specimen, for 
it caused Messrs. Whitfield King & Co., of Ipswich, to write 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies protesting against 
the issue of unnecessary stamps created mainly for the purpose 
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of sale to collectors. As a result of that application, the import- 
ant official announcement was made by the Secretary of State 
that “ he cannot allow the prospect of revenue from sales to 
collectors as an argument in support of proposals for a new issue," 
and that the Governors of all Colonies and Protectorates had 
been so instructed. Exactly what the future may hold in store 
cannot yet be predicted, but I notice that ‘* Stamp Collecting." 
has referred to this issue in the terms :—“ The last of the 
colonial commemoratives ?" Get a specimen of it if you can. 

Twelve more denominations go to complete the sct, namely, 


ld., purple; 14d., red; 2d., grey; 
2}d., brown; 3d., F^ er A blue; ôd., violet; 
is., green; 2s., 122 e HE t T blue on blue 
paper; 2s. 6d., pm? ^? |j, carmine on blue ; 
3s., scarlet on yel- | low; 10s., car- 


mine on emerald ; 
The vignette de- 
Sir Thomas War- 


a: £1, lilac on red. 
Fi picts the ship of 
; mer in the road- 
stead off the mountainous. 
island, that worthy having 
been the first to attempt the establishment of a European 
settlement there. Below is the inscription, ‘t The founding of 
the Colony of St. Kitts," and there are the dates “ 1623 " and 
* 1923.” St. Kitts, which name is, of course, an abbreviation 
of St. Christopher, was discovered by Columbus in 1493, and 
was called by him after his patron saint, 

What a deal of history is to be learned from postage stamps ! 

And we see from the above that it may be even local history. 

Spain. 10c., green. ‘‘ King Alfonso, full face." 
Quite an extensive portrait gallery in miniatnre 
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fp i724; depicting ''The King of Spain at various times of 


his life" can be got together by the stamp collector. 
Philatelically that sovereign has been portrayed as 
a baby, a boy, a young man, and many times as an 
adult. Most of these efforts have been perhaps the 
reverse of fortunate, and when visiting a stamp 
exhibition during the last Congress of the Universal 
Postal Union at Madrid, his Majesty was prompted 
to laughingly comment :—*' The ugliest stamp in the 
world is our Rio de Oro; it honours neither 
the artist who engraved it nor the person it 
portrays.” 

With the advent of this new issue, though, 
matters should be set to rights, for praise of 
it seems to be practically universal. King 
Alfonso is shown nearly full face, wearing the 
uniform of a Spanish general. Above is the 
Royal Crown. There is no watermark, but the 
stamp is numbered on the back, our particular 
specimen being A029,519. King Alfonso is an 
admirer of England, his wife is an English princess, and he is 
a fine sportsman, so we will hope that his new philatelic counter- 
feit presentment pleases him as much as it does most of the 
critics. 


Kenya and Uganda. 1c., brown. "K.G." 
» » l shilling, green. “K.G.” 
Still another new "country " to be added to our albums. 


Kenya Colony is the former East Africa Protectorate, annexed 
to the Crown in 1920, and these stamps supersede those of the 
East Africa and Uganda Protectorate and the G. E. A. series. 
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There are nineteen denominations in the set, 
if only for the fact that its pri 
service would be no less than £103 
are :—5c., purple; 10c., green; 

ae. orange-yellow 30c., blue; 
23., lilac; 3s., grey- 
£1, orange and black ; 
£25, red and black ; 
however, 
postal purposes, these being in reality fiscals. 
that the colour scheme of the series is On 
as is appropriate for | 
sents the innovation 


15s. 3d. ! 
50c., 


. 
, 


£5, blue and black ; £10, 
£50, brown and black. 


an 


expressed in cents of 
and pounds. One 

one shilling. 

. As. regards the 


they may be classed - as 


somewhat plain and 
hail from the won- 
Mount Kenya, but 
what I may term an 
about them. The equatorial sector of 
is so full of amazing natural products that 
geen some of them here philatelically 
values are of ordinary postage size, showin 
Jeorge in an oval, surmounted by 
and banana leaves ; inscription “ Kenya 
and numerals of value in lower spandrels. 
values are of * oblong Revenue ” format; 
icorge in oval, surmounted by 
grass ; inscription below ; numerals of 
the denomination being 
oval. All.the stamps, including the high 
values, are gurface-printed, and  conse- 
quently lack such distinction of appearance 
as is lent by the process of line engraving. 
Their locality, though, is of itself sufficient 
to impart very lively interest to them. 


the 


12c., black ; 
grey 5 
black ; 5s., carmine-red ; 10s., 


that the four highest values are not intended for 


of denominations 
a shilling, shillings 
hundred cents equal 


Crown, and 
& Uganda " 
Shilling and pound 


which is notable. 


ce as.supplied by 8 new issue 
The. other values 


- 


5c., carmine ; 
75c., olive; 
bright blue ; . 
green and black ; 
We may take it, 


l 


You will remark 


an entirely new plan, 


issue that pre- 


stamps themselves, 


being effective if 


conventional. ` They 
derful district 
there 
* African flavour A 


of 


is little of. 


Dark Continent 


J should like to have 
reflected. All the cent 
g & portrait of King 


flanked by palm 
at foot, 


portrait of King 


Crown, and flanked by papyrus 
value in all four corners, 
inscribed in words on:each side of the 


re." 


U.S.A. De. blue. * President Roose- 
velt." 

U.S.A. 6c., orange. | * President Gar- 
field." 

U.S.A. lle., peacock blue. ‘ President 
Hayes." 

U.S.A. 15c., slate. “ Statue of Liberty.” 

U.S.A. 25c., green. * Niagara Falls.” 

U.S.A. 50c., violet. « Arlington Amphitheat 


An entirely new 
of these half-dozen stamps, which 
of twenty-one. In this fresh series the 
omitted, and a 14 cent and 25 cent. have 
the examples as yet to 
have some notable additions t 
way admirable productions, 
nation which they 
United States have 
strong in portrait 
tures of the three 
ones, as here de- 
new seriesis to con- 
of Franklin. Wash- 
Martha Washing- 
Grant, Jefferson, 
land, we should in 
fine little gallery of these phil 

Personally I am ine 
(like the Belgian “ King Albert Tin Hat’ 
of the most popular stamp? in the world. 
was a tremendous run on it, and smalle 
inten-led were available, 


form 


o our albums, 


gale. The United States 


inviting each President to decide upon what 
t of himself, which is then, 


be the best portrai 
seid, accepted as being the official hkeness. 


issue has been inaugurated by 
the first instalinent 


13 cent stamp has been 
been added. 
hand it is evident that in these we shall 
for these are in every 


in all respects wo 
| represent. 


lined to think that the 


because & consider 


found to be faulty in perforation and so cou 
have & very sensi 


the appearance 


From 


rthy of the great 
The 
always been very 
stamps; the pic- 
presidents are fine 
picted. and as the 
tain portraits also 
ington, Lineoln, 
ton, McKinley, 


Monroe, and Cleve- ` 
time have a very 
atelic mementoes. 

* 5c. Roosevelt ” 
') will prove to be one 
Very early there 
r supplies than had been 
able quantity were 
ld not be put on 
ble practice of 
he considers to 
as it may be 
-Jt is an unwritten 


- honoured after his death i 


-It will be noticed that this 


- daughter of the late 
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rule that no American shall be portrayed upon the stamps of 
his native country during his ‘life-time, and when he is sO 
t is, of course, to the utmost degree 
portrait shall be a faithful one. This, we 
thus understand, was Theodore Roosevelt’s favourite portrait 
of himself, and certainly the stamp will bring pleasure to thous- 
ands who are admirers of the big-hearted patriot, soldier anc 
fine sportsman who was so staunch an ally of this country. 
portrait, unlike the other two, is 
without a background, and it is interesting to know that this 
alteration in the die was made with the approval of Colonel 


Roosevelt and Mrs. Longworth, son and 
President. Plenty 


philatelists, have 


desirable that the 


of persons not being 


acquired copies of this stamp as pre- 
viding an authentic portrait of a de- 
President, and 


servedly popular 
in certain instances it 
itself as a little pic- 
is a stamp that by its 
out from the ruck. 


has been framed by 
ture. This assuredly 
associations is singled 
The 5c. value was” 
selected to bear tho Roosevelt portrait 
for the reason that this ia the denomination that is most exten: 
sively used for letters to foreign countries, where, aS the American: 
authorities themselves s&y; Theodore Roosevelt’s fame is believed 
to be greater than that of any other President. Neither 
Roosevelt nor Hayes has previously been depicted upon 4 
U.S.A. stamp. - 

]t has been confessed by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
at Washington that this is one of the most difficult. stamp 
portraits they have ever been called upon to engrave. They 
have certainly made a success of it. 

The tle. Rutherford B. Hayes stamp was the first of the 

series to be issued on the occasion of the 
commemoration of the 100th . anniversary 
of the birth of the former President, and 
the first stamp from the Press was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Harding, wife of the occupant 
of the White House to-day, that lady being 
an enthusiastic philatelist. 

Calling to mind perhaps the Uruguayan 
^ Peace ” stamp of 1919, the 15c. " Statie of 
Liberty" i8 a well.balanced production, 
and in the 25c. '* Niagara " we have quite a 
triumph in the way of scenery delineation on & postage stamp, 
which latter you require actually to inspect with a glass if due 
appreciation is to be rendered to the engraver's skill. The 
colour of the stamp lends itself well to the subject of the 
te, and altogether theeffect achieved is really beautitul. 

Sometimes the 50e. * Arlington Amphitheatre "' is referred 
to as being the " Unknown Warrior" stamp, for the tomb of 
the “ nameless soldier " is seen in the foreground. Situated 
upon a hill overlooking the city of Washington, Arlington is 8 
soldier's and sailor's hurial place that was formerly the bome of 
General Lee, " the idol of the South." In front of the amphi- 


vignet 


theatre stands the sarcophagus that 
contains the re- mains of America e 
“unknown war- rior." This is & 
specimen tha t should certainly be 
included in any collection of war 
stumps. I notice it is listed also ag 
lilac °’ and “mauve.” ln 
aldition to the above mentioned, 
the portrait mae examples of the 
eet are the le., 2e., 3e, 4e. tes 


rest of the issue, to be produced in 
Head of American Indian; tk. 
Oc. Buffalo ; $1 Lincoln Memorial. 
Washington; $2, Capitol Buildings, Washington, $5, 
Emblematie head of America. As the official announcem: tt 
reminds us, Washington and Jefferson are fathers of American 
institutions, Franklin first Postmaster-General ; Martha Wash. 
ington commemorates pioneer womanhood ; Lincoln, Garfield and 
McKinley are “ Martyr Presidents " ; Monroe marks foreign 


* 
poliey associated with his name: 


8e., 9c., 10c., and 12c., the 
due course, being : Ite. 
Yosemite National Park: 3 


Grant, Hayes, Cleveland, 
Roosevelt carry on the historical line to a recent day. 


A Story of a Cornish Mystery and its Unravelling. 


By ARGYLL SAXBY. 


Author of " Living it Down," "The Black Lizard,” " The Fiery Totem,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 


GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 


boys had indulged in a bath to refresh themselves 

prior to satisfying the inner needs for food, the 

fog had begun to lít with the turn of the tide. 
When the meal was finished, the sun had come forth 
again as bright as ever, making the world look just as 
fair as though no dreadíul tragedy had ever been on 
hand to mar it. 

* It’s good to see the sun again," Jack said as he was 
stowing away the remainder of the provender in the locker 
at the stern of the boat. 

«I don't think I shall ever see fog without thinking 
of this day," returned Ben. ^" And my word, old chap! 
I] never forget the picture of your struggling with that 
railway bounder i 

“I think he got what he deserved. All the same, I 
wouldn’t have liked to come within grips of his arms. 
He was strong enough to crack my. ribs. My body, if 
once he had got at close quarters-—— 


B tha time the ** Cameo » was found and the two 


e Tf ——— " repeated the other boy meaningly. “Tf! 
But you weren't such a fool as to allow that. Even if 


you had—well, I was quite ready to bash him with a rock 
just as his pal was going to do. I'd have soon stopped that 
game." 

Tremaine laughed as he turned an affectionate look to 
his cousin. 

* I caught one glimpse of your face while I was dancing 
round the fellow, &nd you were looking blue murder ! 
I guess he'd have had a lively time if you had piled in as 
well Luckily there wasn't any need. But I say!” 
(Again Jack chuckled quietly) “‘ This treasure-hunt of ours 
scems to lead us into lively times ! Doesn't it ? " 

“Rather. If the rest of the holidays are to be packed 
ag full of excitement as yesterday and to-day have been, 
we are going to have the time of our lives.” 

“J don't think that's very likely," said Jack. “We'll 
have to get in some sober work somehow or other v 

“ Work ? " | 

Ben opened his eyes. This was & fairly new word to 
hear from his cousin’s lips. 

“Yes, certainly," was the calm response. 
there to make you gape 1 

“Oh, nothing. Only —- x 

* Only, you don't think I can work, eh ? " 

« No. That was not my idea," Chenoweth hastened 


“What 1s 


to add. “I know that you can do as well as the ress of 
us, but in the holidays . 

“Well ? Didn't you hear me promise to teach the Pal 
English ? ” 

* And he undertook to teach you French in return 

“Exactly. French is my weakest subject, and it seems 
to me that it will be a jolly easy way of picking up & few 
tips. Besides, ho’s an awfully decent fellow." 

« That's true enough. He's as decent as they make them. 
And that's.a ripping idea of yours, Jack—swotting with 
him, I mean." 

Jack sighed as he turned to pull in the painter with the 
weight attached. 

“Swot ? ” he repeated. “ Don't you go and run away 
with that idea, sonny. Swotting is not much in my line ; 
but I don't mind picking up & phrase or two in an easy 

y." 

“What about the Red Rock ? " Chenoweth then asked 
by way of changing the subject while he got at the oars. 
“J suppose it’s too late to tackle that to-day." 

* [ guess so. We've had quite enough excitement for 
once. I vote that we pull down to Padstow and see if 
we can pick up the Pal At the same time wo can drop & 
hint to someone that there's a man lying trussed up by 
the side of the line. We don't want to say much about 
it, for the beggar has had punishment enough. But we 
could give some kid a penny or two to take a message to 
the railway station 

« Hi! Hi! Come and loose me. Come "ere ! " 

A hoarse voice roared the foregoing words as & sudden 
interruption to Tremaine’s plans. 

The boys turned and saw their late opponent standing 
by the side of the rail-track at the Camel cutting—still 
bound in limbs, but evidently loose enough in tongue. 

«That's a good job!" laughed Tremaine. “ He's 
come round again, So he can take care of himself and save 
us trouble. The first passing train will bring the assistance 
that he wants. Let's get under way." l 

“Right you are. It will probably save trouble if we 
leave him to other hands. He has no reason to love us M 

* Judging by the threats he is hurling after us at present, 
I should say that we are not his particular friends of tho 
moment !" laughed Jack. “I wonder how he'll explau 
his position to those who find him ? "' 

“He'll invent some yarn. no doubt," 
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* That's all 
' you know 
about Sam Keasi!’ roareda 
voice from thebackground.” 
(See page 607.) 


scoundrel of that sort is not likely to have much difficulty 
when it comes to lying. Pity we had to leavo our belts 
behind, by the way !"' 

" Handkerchiefs serve as well for the time being," 
Tromaine returned. '' However, pull away, old chap, or 
we'll never reach Padstow to-day." 

A steady spell with the oars ultimately brought the 
“Cameo " to Padstow’s quaint harbour. The boys made 
for the quay, and there they discovered Mercier sitting 
on a stone, smoking a cigarette, and evidently quite con- 
tent. with himself and the world in general. 

The Frenchman greeted the boys with a smile of welcome. 

*Ah! This is a good surprise ! "- he said. ‘ But I 
believed not you came so soon. You have discovered 
the treasure ? Not so ? " 

. * Not this time, Pal," retumed Jack, while he looped 
the boat's painter around one of the mooring chains. 

Mereier looked disappointed and sympathetic. 

“That is path tique. I seo that you have found one 
nost of a mare—ah! I have got the idiom this time. It 
was a nest of a mare that you found ? Not so ? 

“ We didn’t get as far as the rock," answered Tremaine 
again. “Tho fog hindered us, to begin with; and we had 
an &dventure of quite a different sort, in the second place. 
Look at our hands ! " 

The boys exposed their hands to thoir friend's wondering 
gazo, and the latter exclaimed with considerablo concern : 

“The meat is all red! It has little cuts as well. 
You have some adventure, surely." 

Chenoweth laughed indifferently at the bruises, as boys 
always laugh at the signs of warfare and adventure. 

“ Don't. worry," he said. ‘‘ They don't hurt a bit. But 
we'vo had a lovely time all the same. Shall we row you 
to the Cove and tell you about it on the way—that is, 
if your business is finished ? ” 

With the quick jerky movements that were characteristic 
of the man, Mercier jumped from his seat and immediately 
scrambled over the side of the quay into the ‘‘ Cameo.” 

“ When romance is to be told, the ears of Henri Mercier 
must be present to hear," he was saying. ''My business 
was very little. I have accomplished it. Then I look at 
tho fishermen unloading. They have very little fish, 
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Y hear, and are much disappointed. Then I took scat by 
the water to look at the ships. Iloveships. To me thev 
aro living things. I shall row, my friends — yes, they are 
always living to me. See how they 
pull at the ropes ? They wish to 
walk away, just like the dog when 
you put the cravatte on his neck 
and make him hold to his house 
But, yes, I must row! I do that 
very well, and your hands are red 
in the meat. You will sit and 
speak to me the history of to- 
day." 

Talking rapidly while he entered 
the boat and took his place in the 
mid-thwart, Mercier was so em- 
phatic in speech and actton, that 
the boys had no option but to 
allow him to indulge his fancy. 
They retired to the stern. wonder- 
ing what kind of show the French- 
man would make with the oam, 
for, British-liko, they could hardly 
conceive that any person had any 
knowledge of boats or sea who 
had not been reared beneath the 
Union Jack. 

But it was not many minutes 
before Mercier gave an excellent 
example of his quality, and the 
crace with which he handled tho 
seulls—getting the maximum force 
with the minimum of effort while 
handling the sticks as lightly as 
though they were chips —was a demonstration of the rower’s 
art that quickly won the admiration of both the boys. 

“ My word ! It isn't the first time that you have been 
in a boat, Pal!" exclaimed Ben. 

" You ought to go in for tho Wadebridge regatta at 
the end of the month. You'd knock tho rest of us into 


gmithereens ! " said Jack. 


These compliments were recoived with due humility. 

“I lived in Normandy when a boy," he remarked, 
casually. “ We had many boats, my brother and me——”’ 

“ And did you do much sailing ? " questioned Tremaine. 

"A little. I had a little yacht and travelled in her on 
the North Sea to Norway, That is all ——" 

" All!” echoed Jack, with a burst of laughter. ‘ All! 
Why, you must be a regular swell of a captain to do that ! 
I say, Ben, we ought to sit bare-headed before a man who 
has captained his own boat across the North Sea. We 
how to you, Pal!” 

“ Merci," returned the other, as he continued the lon? 
strokes. "'* But I did not finish what I spoke. I sav I go to 
Norway in my little yacht, but —1 return by thesteamship." 

“I suppose you sold the yacht ? " 

“For wood for tho fires. Yes. You see, I ro out to 
sail one day, lose my way, lose my tiller. Then the wind 
take mo to Norway straight. It was avery rapid journey, 
but cold, and I had not food for three days. My ship 
broke on the rocks at Norway, and the good people rescue 
me. It was a journey pathétique. Still, I can say that 1 
have sailed, in a small boat, across the dangerous North 
Sea. Not so?" 

“ Without a doubt, and in perfect truth,” laughed Jack. 
“But it must have been exciting all the same——” 

"Ah, so. Of excitement, there was much; but the 
pleasure was moro or less. But of your excitement to- 
day ? We forget. Of that you do not speak yet." 

Ben soon launched into his tale, assisted at intervals 
by interruptions from his cousin. Hardly had he reached 
the end of the story, however, when the three were attracted 
by the sound of someone hailing from the shore. The 
** Cameo " was hugging the coast to avoid cross currents at 
the time, and it was when she was close to Target Point 
that the interruption occurred. 


THE TREASURE 


The travellers turned their faces landwards. A man 
was standing on a small prominence, waving his arms and 
calling excitedly. No other boat being in the vicinity, it 
was evident that the crew of the ** Cameo " were the persons 
whose attention was desired. 

“What is it? What do you want?” called Tremaine, 
as Mercier lay on his oars for a moment. 

“Come here, mister! Come here; I must speak to 

'ee before you go home!” the man replied. 

“ But what do you want? Is any person hurt or in 
danger ? ” 

" No—not in danger—at least, not as you mean. 
come to the shore, sir. I must speak to ’ee!”’ 

* What on earth is the matter with the chap. T asked 
Ben. “ He seems to be half dotty, the way he is going on.’ 

Jack did not make 
any comment to this 
remark, but he called 
out: 

“ Who are you ? ” 

And the reply was 
considerably. start- 
ling, for the name 
‘shouted back to 
them was : 

“Tom Crews ! " 

“ Pullin, please ! ” 
exclaimed Jack to 
Mercier, with sudden 
excitement. Then 
he added, under his 
breath: “Its the 
chap we told you 
about—the one who 
ran away. We must 
have a talk with 
him." 

"Ah!" was all 
the response the 
Frenchman gave, 
though it was suffi- 
cient to show how 
fully he understood. 

A few hearty strokes and the ** Cameo " was beached on 
a tiny gravel cove. Crews was there ready to grip the boat's 
prow, and, without waiting for questions, he began to 
interrogate Tremaine with nervous excitement : 

. " Have you come from Padstow, sir—straight from 
Padstow here ? " 

" Yes," replied Jack, who believed that he had already 
discovered the cause for the lad's (for he was little more 
than a boy) trouble. “ We have just come from the 
quay " 


But 


farm ! On fire !’” 


was the stammering interruption. 


Wasn't that so, Pal?” 


* Jack uttered an exclamation of horror : 
(See page 609.) 


" And did you—did you hear tell of—of anything ? " l 
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Jack waited a moment before answering, after which 
he said quietly : 

*" Yes, I did hear something that is making s a big stir 

“ You did ?" exclaimed Crews, his eyes staring ildly 
with the terrible thoughts that were racking his nerves. 

“ Yes. And folks seem terribly upset about it. Were 
they not, Ben ? " 

""Terribly," the other boy agreed, though he bad not 


the remotest idea what it was that had disturbed the minds 


of the good people of Padstow. 
Tom Crews was trembling from head to foot. 
" What did you hear, sir ?" Tell me—tell me! Was 


it 


“ That there had been a mighty poor haul of f pilchards ! 


“True— very 
true,” said Mercier. 
“There were many 
big ships and few 
little fishes 

“But the train !" 
interrupted Crews, 
with a gasp. “ The 
express! Did you 
hear—was it———”’ 

"lIheard nothing 
about the express," 
Jack said. ‘‘ She’s 
all right, as far as I 
know. We saw her 
pass the — Ca mel 
quarries 

“ You saw her ? " 

** Certainlv m 

“ After she had 
passed ? " 

“I said so. But 
what's the ‘matter 
with you 

Ge Are 
sure ? ^ 
passionate 
ruption. 

* Positive. My chum and I were at the quarries as sho 
went through." Jack paused; then he asked, quietly : 
* By the way, you must have made pretty good time to 
run all the distance from there to here—when you left 


you sure— 
was the 
inter- 


* Look, Ben, look ! The 


Sam Keast alone with us, I mean ?’ 


The result of Tremaine's last remark was electrical. 
Crews gasped, stared with terror at the speaker and turned 
pale, in his fear, as the beads of sweat stood upon his brow. 

‘Then, it was you !" he cried, staring at the boys, as 
though in the presence of ghosts. Next instant he turned 
like & frightened hare, scrambled up tho rocks, and fled 
panic-stricken across the fields. 


—— 


CHAPTER XII. 


SAM KEAST'S THREAT. 


HEN Jack Tremaine went to bed that night, 

\ x j sleep seemed to have forsaken him. 
There were several causes that might have 
accounted for this exceptional condition. For 
one thing, he had spent over two hours of the evening ex- 
changing language lessons with Henri Mercier. When I 
say “language lessons,” I suppose that is how the subject 
was understood in Jack’s mind. As a matter of fact, they 
covered a much larger ground than that of mere transla- 
tions. By a strange chance, the conversation had turned 
to the subject of the prospective army scholarship ex- 
amination. Mercier had professed interest and asked for 
information, and, by giving this, the boy was soon 
engaged in detailed explanations that amounted’ to no 


less than a revision of his subjects for the purpose of en- 
lightening his friend. On some points, the Frenchman 
desired further knowledge. This Jack had to admit that 
he was unable to give at the moment, but promised to 
look up such matters before the next lesson. 

Yes,*the unusual work might have accounted for his 
sleeplessness to a certain extent. Another factor was the 
excessive warmth of the night. But, more than all, it is 
to be suspected that the day's adventure was the most 
potent. All the circumstances attending the affair at the 
Camel quarries kept springing up before his mind’s eye as 
vividly as though he were experiencing the actual events 
a second time. 

What troubled the boy,most of all was the fate of Tom 
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Crews. Thero had been something so tragic in the young 
fcllow's appearamce and so ominous in his distracted 
rush from the boat across the fields, that Jack could not 
help fceling & great uneasiness of mind. 

What had happened to the fellow ? Had the excitement 
driven him mad ? If so, where was ho now ; what was he 
doing ? | 

Tom Crews was no stranger to any person in the dis- 
trict—by name, at least. Ho was a youth of Padstow, 
who had earned no good reputation for himself either in 
honesty or sobriety. Some people had thought that when 
he had obtained work as a railway porter, he might find 
it worth while to amend his ways ; but when it was known 
that he was friendly with Sam Keast (a man years his 
ecnior and an old gaol-bird as wel), it was a surprise to 
noone when his misconduct earned his dismissal from the 
service of the Company. 

In eommon with others, Tremaine had hcard of these 
matters, and had shared the general opinion that Crews 
was fated to end his life in gaol. 

But boys often see & deal further into human nature 
than their elders do. Certainly they are keencr to read 
the characters of those who a:e near to their own age, 
und it was Tremaine's opinion that, during his short meeting 
with Tom Crews, he had caught a faint glimmer of some- 
thing that the youth's other fellow-creatures had apparently 
failed to discern. 

“The peor beggar looked thoroughly scared ; but it 
was not the fear of a wrong'un so much as that of & fellow 
who has been driven," was Jack's mental remark as he 
lay restlessly rolling from side to sido. 

" Yes. "That's what he looks like. He reminds me of 
the kid Fotheringham at school whom that cad, Petterson, 
bullied into stealing from chaj*s tuck-boxes. Many a lick- 
ing the youngster got that ought to have been Petterson’s. 
Yet the fellow turned out decent enough when things 
were put straight for him. I wonder—I wonder b 
Then the restless boy's mind wandered off into other issues 
as is usual at such times. 

The longer he lay in bed and the longer he tried to 
force himself to slee», the moro difficult Jack found the 
task to be. The very sheets seemed to be baking hot, 
and certainly tho air of the room was stifling. 

Jack then turned to look out from the window. The 
full moon was high in a clear sky, and.the gentle lapping 
of the sea on the rocks at the margin of the bay had a cool- 
ing sound that seemed to promise luxurious refreshment. 
The plaintive crying of the curlews seemed a direct invita- 
tion to moonlight wandering. 

It was too strong a temptation to be EE Jack 
slipped out of his bed, pulled on a few clothes and a pair 
of gymnasium shoes. Then ho noiselessly dropped out 
from the window which was cn the ground-floor, and in 
a moment more was treading the cool grass towards He 
shore. 

The tide was high—right to the foot of the miniature 
Miffs. "There Jack stooped to breathe the faint breath of 
cool air that slightly ruffled the surface of tho water. Next 
he turned to the right and walked slowly towards the head 
of the covo with aimless steps. 

As he rounded a small clump of tamar isk, the night 
wanderer stepped to one side to avoid what, to first glance, 
was either an oblong stone or a spar of wood. Closer 
Inspection, however, revealed that it was a man who was 
lying face downwards upon the grass. 

Tremaine was naturally a little startled by the discovery, 
but there was little of fear in the boy’s composition. His 
quick recovery brought him rapidly to the corréet con- 
clusion, that the man had fallen asleep in drink ; so hie bent 
down to wake the reckless slumberer. 

“ Hello, old chap!” he said, as he gently shook the fellow 
by the shoulder. “ Wake up! It's not extra good to sleep 
out on the grass all night." 

The figure moved slightly, but did not immediately 
w aken. 

“Come on, man! Wake up!” the boy repeated as he 


again administered a shake—less gently pun on the former 
occasion. 

This time, the figure gave a slight moan and turned 
over on one side. 

" All right," he muttered. “All right —I'll be getting 
up in a moment.  "Tisn't time—for work—yet.” 

Then, suddenly regaining his faculties, the speaker 


-uttered a hoarse cry, half rose, but instantly crouched 


down again as though avoiding a blow. 
“ Don't touch me—don't touch me ! " he said in terror. 


“I didn't put them stones on the line—I didn't really. 


Oh. don't drag me to gaol—'twasn't me really. I'm 

"Oh, it's you, Tom Crews, is it?” exclaimed Jack. 
n What on earth is the matter with you ? ” 

" "I'wasn't me did it—it was—— ”’ 

“Shut up, you fool!" Jack interrupted, suddenly. 
" Who's saying that you did it ? Pull yourself together, 
and don’t act the kid." 

Tremaine's sharp speaking had the effect of rapidly 
rec alling Crews to his senses, and ho muttered epolegchcany: 

C [t's you, sir, is it ? I thought it was T 

“Sam Keast ? 

" Or the police. 

Look here,” Jack jerked out. 
pretending ? You've been drinking. 
well as I do, for I can smell it on you. 
going to do you ? ” 

"I was terribly frightened —- - 

^ So vou thought that it would do vou good to go and 
get drunk ? A fat-headed idea, certainly.” . Then Jack 
added in tones of contempt: “ Even if vou were ^ fright- 
ened, as you call it, only an idiot eould believe that 
getting drunk was going to make things better.’ As fov 
sleeping all night on the grass—that's a madman's way." 

‘Youre right, sir. I know it. Bat what Pan gaen ta 
do I] don't know," Tom moaned. “What’s to come of 
the likes of me ? ” 

Jack sniffed with contempt. 

“lts easy to guess what is to become of vou if you go 
on much longer as they say you do in Padstow. Why 
don’t you buck up and go straight ? ” 

“Its easy to talk, sir. That's easy enough. But 
"am Keast’s after you all tho time. What's a man to 
do?” 

Go his own way, in spite of a dozen Sam Keasts !' 

Crews heaved a deep sich and a great desire came over 
him to confide in the boy at his side—-the desire that comes 
to all drowning persons to grasp at a straw, before final 
despair engulfs them. He looked furtively through the 
moonlight at his companion. The firm manly figure seemed 
a stronghold wherein faith might be safely reposed. 

** lm "fraid o! my hfe of Sam Koast," he said in a hoarse 
undertone of awe that told how great was the evil power 
that that strong man had gained on the weaker. “If 
he finds me now, he'll kill me: and that's just the truth. 
If it wasn't for him, I believe I could do better; but I've 
got no friend to back me up, and— well, he just docs as 
he likes with me." 

Tho speaker's throat choked with emotion, after which 
he resumed : 

“ People give me a bad name, and I suppose it’s partly 
my fault. But it's hard to do right when people go on 
laughing at you for trying. I've got my old mother to 
keep. She ain't got nobody else but me. Times and again 
I've promised to chuck the drink; but Sam Keast always 
comes, and then—I'm as weak as a rat. If only 1 had 
someone ji l 

' You have, Tom. You've got me!" muttered Jack, 
quietly. 

"You?" the other youth echoed in. bewilderment 

“Yes, me. Why not?” 

“Because you are a gent. 
with the likes of me!” 

Jack gave a short laugh. 

" Don't you run away with a mistake like that. If you 
really want someone to stand by you—well, you've got 
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That’s all. 
If threats won't do it, a word to the police about 


him. 

order. 
to-day's doings will keep him in order. He deserves 
punishment, but I thought what he got at the quarries 
would settle him. Besides, my chum and I don't want to 
be mixed up in any publie affair. At the same time, if 
he doesn't behave himself, I guess he'll get into trouble." 

" But you—you wouldn't dare tell him of it to his face, 
sir ?" gasped Crews, in astonishment that one so young 
could brave what he so greatly feared. 

* I don't think there is much ‘dare’ about it," replied 
Jack. “Sam Keast is no giant that a fellow need be 
scared of him." 

Crews shook his head dubiously. 

“ He be fierce when his monkey's up; 
drink's on him, he's terrible.” 

“ That’s all right. Don't you worry yourself about 
that," responded Jack, cheerfully. “Now, if you will 
take my advice you'l go straight home. Come over to 
Pear Tree in the morning. I heard my uncle saying that 
he wanted another man for the cattle. Perhaps he would 
engage you." 

" You don't mean it, sir?” exclaimed Crews, as he 
rose to his feet, and regarded Tremaine with wondering 
eyes. “‘ You cart’t really mean it " 

" If I say it, I mean it," said Jack. 
he's not worth worrying about———" 

" Ain't he? That's all you know about Sam Keast ! " 
roared a voice from the background, and ‘Tremaine and 
Crews wheeled sharply round to find the very object of 
their thoughts standing but a few yards' distance off. 

"Sam!" exclaimed Tom, in terror, now that he was 
face to face with his enemy, and cowering to Tremaine's 
side. 

" Yes, that’s him," grunted the man. “I didn't fancy 
Padstow to-night till I know'd how much you'd said. So 
I came to where I know'd I'd find you. If you hadn't 
been hollering I shouldn't have found you even now, for 
I was going t'other way when I heard ‘cross the cove.” 

Then thv speaker turned to Jack. “ Ah, you thought 
you'd done some'at smart when you tied me up for the 
railway men and the police. But leather is easily sawed 
against rocks, and—I ain't had my last say about that 'ere 
job yet!” 

The man's voice was hoarse and his attitude threatening. 
Jack backed a few paces towards the edge of the bank, in 
order to have a better vantage should a sudden attack be 
attempted. 


I guess I know how to keep Keast in 


and when the 


“ As for Sam Keast, 


don't flatter yourselves that I've done with you yet. 
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rick showed dark figures 
moving rapidly here and 
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* Ay, T ain't said my last about the business, nor done 
my last either," Sam persisted. 

“ Don’t you think it would be as well to consider that 
you have both said and done your last ? " remarked. Tre- 
maine quietly. 1 

"Why? Who's going to stop this chick from saying 
and doing what he's got a mind to? What have you to 
say to that 'ere ? " 

“Only this. You came off second-best this morning, 
and you might come off second-best again.” 

“Bah! Thats brag! A kid like you!" retorted 
Keast, sneeringly, but the tone of his voice lacked some- 
thing of the bully as he realised what little effect his bravado 
had. ‘It’s wasting time talking to you. But I tell you, 
all the same, that my time will come. It won't be to-night, 
nor for many nights, perhaps ; but you'll be sorry yet for 
this day's work. Come on, Tom! The sight of that young 
upstart makes me sick. We’ll be going back to Padstow.” 

Keast made a step to move away, but, seeing Crews 
hesitate, he stopped and demanded, sneeringly : 

" What! Ain't you had enough of the kid ? Ain't 
men good enough society for you ? " 

Seeing how fully Keast influenced Tom. through fear, 
Jack spoke up for the weak youth. l 

“Tom is not going to Padstow, to-night. He is going 
to stay at Pear Tree, as there may be a job for him in the 
morning " 

"Oh, that's it, is it?” sneered Sam. “That’s the 
way the land lies ? "Tom's going to turn good and chuck 
up his old pals ? Well, I'm not the one to stop him. If 
he's going to turn on a pal, let him go, say I. But I'll 
bet you what you like, young mister, that he'll be back 
to my company within a week. I’m off!” 

* Good-nighl,” said Jack. 

" And bad-night to you!” 


* But 
There 


was the retort. 


be a heap of days in a year." 

Then the irate man strode off up the hill on the path for 
Padstow, while Jack returned to find a roost for his 
protégé in one of Pear Tree’s hay-lofts. 

And, as the boy returned to his bed that night, he did 
so with strange feelings of pride and responsibility. He 
felt older, for he knew that he had undertaken a great 
charge in pledging himself to support Tom Crews, and the 
thought of that seemed to add years of seriousness to his 
seventeen summers. We are not the same happy-go- 
luckies when we know that the welfare of others depends 
on our strength and wisdom. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


FATE AGAIN! 


was a week later before the 
cousins found an opportunity for 
pursuing their search for the 
Tregaskis treasure. 

During that time, Henri 
Mercier not only became intimate 
with the household at Pear Tree 
farm, but so much were Mr. 
Chonoweth and his wife attracted 
by the fascinating ways and 
cleverness of the Frenchman that 
they insisted upon his leaving 
Crugmere and being their guest 
during the remainder of his stay 
in Cornwall. And each evening 
the library was turned into a 
schoolroom by Jack and his 
pupil, both of whom had become 
close chums, who found the 
interchange of instruction a 
source of pleasure as well as 
considerable fun. 

Now, as to Tom Crews. 

At first, Mr. Chenoweth had been far from eager to 
engage the lad, even on his nephew’s recommendation. 
The youth’s reputation was not such as commended the 
owner to any degree of trust. But Tremaine was pressing, 
and his uncle was tender-hearted, with the result that 
when Jack was obliged to relate in. confidence the whole 
story of the adventure at Camel quarries, in order to 
strongthen his position, Mr. Chenoweth was constrained 
to give the black sheep another chance. 

“TH do it to please you, Jack," he said. ‘ But under- 
stand that I could not employ a boy of his bad reputation 
for any other reason. It is you who are giving him this 
chance, and you had bettor soo that he understands the 
fact." 

"'Thank you awfully," said Jack, delighted to have 
gained his wish. ‘I think he feels a little that way as 
it is. He said this morning that if you gave him a chance 
he would owe it to me." 

* And so he does. You must do all in your power to 
keep him straight, since you secem to havo got some little 
influonce over him. To you will be the credit if ho 
succeeds di 

“ And if he turns out a rotter, I'll feel almost as badly 
as if it were myself." 

Mr. Chenowoth laughed kindly. 

" Don't worry yourself too much, my boy. Do the best 
you ean for him. You can't do wonders. Now you'd better 
trot off and tell him my decision. Get Joe to set him to 
work right away. The less time he has for idleness, tho 
better chance ho will have to retriove."' 

Jack left his uncle with alacrity to inform Tom of the 
success of his mission, and, as he closed the study door 
behind his nephew, Mr. Chenoweth said to his wife, with a 
smile : 

*'There's a wonderful change in Jack during the past 
day or two. I can hardly understand it, for he seems more 
serious at times and brisker in every way. I fancy that 
much of it is due `o the influence of the boy's new friend, 
Mercier. Ho is a wonderfully attractive man." 

"He is, indeed," returnod Mrs. Chenoweth. ‘ And 
thero's a great deal of good in Jack. All he needed was 
rousing. Something seems to. have done that, though 
what it is unless it be as you say, I cannot imagine. If 
only he could rouse himself enough to win the scholarship, 
it would be a groat delight to his father. I do not think 
wo would grudg > the prize to him even though our own 
con lost it.’ 
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It was an evening tide when the two boys next embarked 
in the ** Cameo ” to pursue their explorations at Gentle Jane. 
Mercier had been invited to accompany them, but the 
Frenchman pleaded work to be done and letters to write. 
As a matter of fact, he was wise in his generation. Now 
that he was inmate of the household, he recognised that 
friendship often becomes stale if we have too much of it. 
at & dose. He was fond of the boys, but he decided that it 
would not do for a stranger to interfere too much with the 
old state of affairs when the cousins were wont to take 
most of their adventures ‘‘on their own." They might 
enjoy the novelty for & time, but, later on, they might 
begin to desire a little less of the third presence in their 
schemes. It would be awkward to go back to the old 
state then. 

So, on this otasini, the Pal contented himself with 
going down to the shore to see the “ Cameo " start, and wish 
the treasure-hunters good luck on their second voyage. 
They would be back again by early morning. That, he 
said, would be time enough for him to hear the news. 

The night was not the best that could have been selecte:l 
for such an expedition. There was no moonlight, and the 
sky was overcast with heavy clouds, suggesting that the 
exceptionally fine summer weather was likely to see a chang o 
very soon. However, various cireumstances had too long 
prevented the boys from carrying out their scheme, and the 
very threatening nature of the sky decided them in taking 
advantago of the first opportunity. As the night was 
dark as pitch, a stablo hurricane-lamp was fastened to the 
bow of the boat. The sails wero not used—a necessary 
denial out of respect for sandbanks. But the boys knew 
the river “‘ off by heart," as we might say. To the stranger, 
even rowing up the estuary on a dark night would have 
been attended by considerable risks. 'The Padstow and 
Rock lights, as well as those from inland farms, were suf- 
ficient guides to the experienced, however, so little time was 
lost in taking a direct course for Gentle Jane. 

While the ** Cameo " was crossing the mouth of the harbour 
on & line for tho point beyond Rock, & boat rowed by a 
single man came from the opposite direction, and, by reason 
of failing to carry a light, very nearly caused a collision. 
Ben just discovered the stranger in the nick of time. 

" Look out? Where are you going to, you fat-head ? " 
he cried out, backing Water with all his strength to avoid 
bumping. 

Tho solitary oarsman was apparently ignorant of the 
vicinity of others, for he immediately started at the call, 
causing the boat to lurch in a very unscamanlike manner. 
. The man grunted out some indistinct expletives as 
ho hastened to alter his course. 

" Call yourself a sailor or a bargeman ? " called Tremaine 
angrily. “ You oughtn’t to be allowed out with a boat 
if you can’t manago» her better," 

“ You mind your own business, 
“It was as much your fault as mino. 
dark as anything." 

“You have no right to be without a light, and if I 
chose to complain you'd get into trouble," returned Jack. 

" Complain then, and be blowed to you ! " was the polito 
rejoinder. *''I go when I like and where I like, and it isn't 
anybody that's going to prevent me." 

The boys did not delay longer to continue a useless 
discussion, but resumed their course with steady sweeps, 
and for some time neither of them spoke until Jack remarked 
over his shoulder : 

“I say, Ben! It has just occurred to me: did you 
notice anything familiar about that chap’s voice ? " 

" Now that you spoak of it, I did." replied Chenoweth. 
“ I can't say where I heard it before, but it certainly had 
a ring that I know. Who do you think it was ? " 

‘| don't think anything-about it, oldman. I feel sure." 
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* Anyone whom I know ? " 

“ Not anyone whom you have been formally introduced 
to!" replied Jack, chaffingly. “ At the samo time, 
I guess you have met him, and I don't think you'd have 
to go far beyond ‘Sam Keast' to find his name." 

" Sam Keast ? " | 

“I am sure of it." 

"I wonder what on earth he is doing out in a boat at 
this time of night ? " 

Ben's question was received with a grunt that implied 
how the answer need not be sought for in any remote 
locality. 

"It does not take 
much guessing to 
imagine what that fel- 
low is after when he 
travels by boat with- 
out a light." 

“ You mean—poach- 
ing?” 

"Something in that 
way. He doesn't seem 
to take a lesson when it 
is given to him. You'd 
think that he would 
know he was being 
. sharply looked after by 
the gamekeepers, and 
lio low for a time at 
least.” 

" As you say, Keast 
is not the man to take 
to heart a lesson of that 
sort,” said Ben. “He'll 
not be satisfied until he 
lands in prison. That 
last fine was too light. 
He has probably made 
up the money many 
times since by these 
night trips of his." 

“Well, he'll have a 
night ' trip,' as you call 
it, one of these nights, 
that he'll repent," Jack 
returned. ‘‘ And when 
he trips that time it 
will take him a year or 
two to get up again." 

Ben laughed at his cousin's pun. 

* We seem fated to have the bounder mixed up in our 
plans," he said. “ However, one thing is certain: he 
can't come in our way at Gentle Jane to-night, since ho 
was going in the opposite direction. This time we'll be 
free to go on our own way uninterrupted.” 

How often it happens that, just when we think our 
plans are progressing exactly as we dosire, then is the very 
time when they persist in turning in the opposite direction. 

This was just such an occasion, and it was Ben who 
brought the sudden change by suddenly ceasing to row, 
and exclaiming : 

"Jack! Tom Crews!” 

_ So suddenly were the words jerked out, and so dismayed 
the tone of voice, that Tremaine started, also resting on 
his oars as he turned quickly to see what ailed his cousin. 

" What's the matter? What about Tom Crews ?" he 
questioned, and the excited answer was full of alarm 

"That man—Sam Keast! He was heading straight 
for Pear Tree. He means some harm to Crews-—or you !”’ 

"To Crews, possibly ; but to me—that's hardly likely, 
considering that he passed me in his boat hi 

“ But he didn’t recognise you ! " Ben persisted. “ Do 
you think that if he had known you he would have gone off 
without saying more than he did ?" 

"There's something in that," said Jack, thoughtfully. 
"I wonder the idea did not occur to us before i 
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“ [t bas just come to me this minute like a flash. Now 
l feel certain that he was after no good to either you or 
Tom Ps 

“ Which means 

“ That we have got to leave Gentle Jane for another day!" 
said Ben firmly. 

It was impossible for the boys not to laugh at this in- 
terruption to their second expedition, and Jack remarked 
with a rueful grin : 

“ Old Tregaskis must have been something of a prophet 
when he said that the treasure might take some timo to 
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find. At this rate we'll never reach the peaceful cove 
that the Pal calls ‘ Gentil Janette.’ ” 


" Fate is against us for the time, at any rate," re- 
sponded Chenoweth. ‘One might almost think that a 
Magician was guarding the spot with magic spells.” 

Jack sighed resignedly. 

“Wel, well. What can’t be cured must be ondured. 
I guess we had better make the home stretch at a decont 
pace if we want to get on tho track of Sam Keast.”’ 

“ There’s no doubt about that. As it is, he’s had half- 
an-hour's start of us at the least." 


‘One thing," resumed Tremaine, as the ** Cameo"' was put 
about, ' he won't suspect that ho is being followed. That. 
will be in our favour. He will be on the look-out for 
detection at the farm ; he won't suspect his movements are 
being tracked from behind. That's all right now. Let 
her go, old man." 


Steadily the boys bent to their oars for a considerable 
spell without pausing. Then, when they were in a line 
with the Rock, they turned to glance ahead, and, as they 
did so, Jack uttered an exclamation of horror: 

* Look, Ben, look! The farm! On fire!” 

** On fire!" cried the younger boy in dismay, for, even 
as they had turned, a long tongue of flame had leaped from 
the ground to the air, just at the spot where they knew 
that Pear Tree stood. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


IN HOT PURSUIT. 
IRE ! 

Who does not know the awe that 
word inspires ? Whether it be 
cried in the wake of an engine, as 

it dashes through the city streets, echoed 
across the prairie as the flames devour 
the grass and woodland, or rung across 
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* The figure came gradually round the foot of the bed, moving nearer ani nearer, slowly but steadily.” (See page 612.) 


the ocean from some vessel in the fierce grip of the flames, 
it is at once one of the most appalling of words. 

But when, as in the present instance, the word starts 
to the lips at the sight of one’s home shrouded in smoke 
and licked by the writhing tonguos, the single utterance 
combines all that is horror-striking in human experience. 

“Keast has fired the stacks ! ^. exclaimed Chenoweth, 
starting up and sending the words ringing across tho water. 

“Tho scoundrel!” Jack added. “ What a villain. he 
. must be to tako such a revenge as that. But, come on, 
Ben! We mustn't wait another moment. Perhaps the 
fire may spread too far before it is discovered and—and 
anything might happen then." 

“It is a mighty pity that Crews didn't land the bounder 
with the rock last week,” grunted' Ben, as ho quickly: 
returned to his oars. But Jack did not welcome that 
suggestion, 83 his next comment indicated. | 

^T shouldn't say that. old man. Nothing is bad enough 
that & man need bo killed for it. Besides, we are not suro 
yet that he did do it." 

The younger boy did not offer further remark, though 
he grunted, as much as to say that his opinion on the 
matter was ' quite decided, in spite . of contrary 
arguments. 

Never before had these boys rowed as they did that 
night. Their energy seemed tireloss as they dipped their 
oars some thirty strokes to the minute. Now and then 
they would glance ahead, at which times tho blaze on the 
hill beyond seomod to impart some of its fire to the lads’ 
strength, just as heat supplies accumulated energy to the 


engine. 


^ Stick at it, Ben!’ Jack would call out encouragingly ` 


at intervals. | 

“Good practice this for the regatta '".— laughed 
Chenoweth grimly, as ho set his teeth and slightly in- 
creased the specd of his stroke, without diminishing the 
length of the sweep. - 

At last, as they approached the shore, the sound of 
excited voices could be heard from Pear Tree, while the 
blaze from the rick showed dark figures moving rapidly 
hero and there. 

“That’s good. The fire has been discovered, and if 
they have any luck, they'll be able to save the other ricks, 


said Ben. It's the big hay-stack that is alight, and the 
others--tho corn— are 8 little way off. Ah! Here we 
are !" 

The ** Cameo" had run into a little gully while Chenoweth 
had been speaking, and the prow had just touched the 
gravel -- Ben had even landed with the painter in his hand— 
when the boys heard the sound of heavy foet hurrying over 
the rocks, a little to the right from their intended mooring. 

For an instant they paused and turned. . But it was too 
dark to seo objects at any distance, though the cousins 
had no difficulty in identifying tho sounds to be those of 
a man in hasto—desperato haste, judging from the stumb- 
ling and slipping 85 the iron-shod boots found treacherous 
foothold. Next camo the unmistakable sound of the 
hurried boarding of a boat, the rattle of gravel as an oar 
was plunged into the margin to push off into deep water. 

* Sam Keast !” exclaimed Jack, with sudden illumina- 
tion. 
must make after him as hard as we can go." 

Ben bent his shoulders to give the “ Cameo " a thrust 
astern, sprang back to his place, and in a moment more 
the boat was darting in pursuit of an unseen foe. 

Tho boys’ movements had been made with no caution 
to conceal their presence in the vicinity, nor had Jack's 
voice been modified in tone as he uttered the name of the 
ex-railwayman. Henco the object of their attention: 
roceived a sudden shock when he heard himself spoken by 
name ; and this time he did not fail to recognise tho voice 

of tho speaker. | 
. " Drat that boy! What does he want to come in- 
terfering for? I thought he would be in bed sleeping at 
this time. Oh, Sam Keast, you're a fool; that's what you 
are—a fool, and nothing bettor. Why didn't you make 
sure that you weren't boing watched ? But how has he 
found out—Oh ! That boat !” 

And with this revelation to console him, Sam seized 


“It’s he, the scoundrel ! Come back, Ben! We 


oars and darted his craft into deep water. 


Cursing to himself, the man pulled as if it were a matte! 
of life or death. ; . 

« Confound my luck ! " he said to himself. “ Now the 
sight of me will be enough to turn suspicion in my way. 
One thing—they haven't set eyes om me. 
swear that it was rne that got ito the boat—unless they 


Noone can 


MEN TREE 
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make up on me, and then—Crikey ! It's a year in Bodmin 
gaol for you, Sam Keast, for noone will believe you!” 
The last thought was not a comforting one. The prospect 
of twelve months in a little white-washed room is not 
cheering to a man who has known .only the boundaries 


of the Atlantic Ocean, and Sam pulled as though the police : 


officers were already at his elbow. 

The boys had got fairly under way by this time. 
could not see the other boat, but Keast was no adept oars- 
man and, in his desperation, he was heedless of the sound 
that the blades made as they dashed into the water. 

“ We must make up on him! 


punished for this night's work ! " exclaimed Jack.  *' Take 


in that light from the bow, Ben, and cover it up. "Thon. 


he won't soe how close we get." | 

Leaving his oar for & space, Ben went for’ ard to carry 
out the order. 

" He's not very far off, but he's making good time,” 
the latter said. 

“ Never mind,” returned Jack. 
" He'll not be able to keep it 
up as we can. We're in better 
trim for staying in a race. like 
this." 

At first the fugitive led the . 
way in the direct line for 
Padstow, but soon he changed 
his course and headed straight 
for the mouth of the bay. 

Nearer and nearer the pur- 
suers crept. Now they could 
distinctly hear the man's pant- 
ing breath each time he swung 
his oars, and the sound was 
cheering to those who were still 
breathing with the steadiness of 
boys who are not out of form. 

“We are doing well. He's 
weakening ! " said Ben, excited- 
ly. Then he called out: 

“Youd better stop, Sam 
Keast ! We are bound to make 
up on you sooner or later!” 

But not a word did the man 
utter in reply. Splash, splash, 
went his oars, and his breath 
came in gasps like the snorting _ 
of an engine. 

Now it was only a matter of 
yards ! 

The boys strained with all 
their might. A few more rapid 
pulls and the fugitive would 
be overtaken. 

Suddenly the ** Cameo” stopped with a shock that 
threw the boys violontly forward. At the same instant 
Keast’s boat wheeled sharply to the left. 

The man had trapped them to the Doom Bar—that 
treacherous sandbank at the mouth of the harbour which 
was now only partially covered by half-tide. 

A jeering guffaw came from Keast. 

“ You're bent on making up on me, are you ? " he called. 
"It won't be quite as soon as you expected, my fine 
bantams ! ” 

Furious with mortification, the boys sprang out from 
their boat into the wet slush of the Bar. 


"[diots that we are!” exclaimed Tremaine. “I 
forgot all about direction. I believe he has done us this 
time.” "P 

" Never mind," Ben returned. ‘‘ We'll easily float 


the * Cameo ' again, and we shall know where to look for 
the bounder. He can only make for the channel close 
under the shore. We can't miss him." 
" We mustn't!" was the emphatic retort. 
Ben! Push!” | | 
Once again the ‘“ Cameo 


* Push, 


?? 


was afloat, and the boys 


They . 


He must be caught and. 


“The axe swung with rapid strokes, and the boards 
cracked beneath the blows.” 
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(dripping wet from their splash) again seized the oars, 
determined to make up for lost time. 

The boat fairly leaped through the water. 

“I ean see him ! " cried Ben, as the de»p channel was 
entered. 

“ And, my hat! he must be fairly done up! 
stopped rowing, I do believe! Pull!” 

With all their united powers, the lads hastened in pursuit 
of the boat that was now travelling sideways with the 
rapidly ebbing tide which, at that quarter, travels as a 
quickly flowing river. 

“Were nearly on him!” 
pull, Jack, and I'll grip the boat. 


He has 


said Ben. ‘‘Soe, you 
It’s my belief that Koast 


has fainted. | He's not in the seat, anyway." 
. A few more strokes brought the two boats alongside 
one anothor. 

But Jack was the first to make the most disconcerting 
discovery of the night. 

“Great Scott ! 


He’s gone! The boat’s empty!” he 
exclaimed in utter astonishment. 
Then both lads sank back to 
their seats, dumb with wonder 
at this astounding termination 


to the wild chase. 


CHAPTER XV. 


FIRB! 


OM CREWS was sleeping 
the sleep that had been 
well earned. That was 
somewhat of a novelty 

for him. Usually his nights 
(when spent in bed) had been 
restless and wakeful. He had 
been accustomed to retiring with 
the disturbing suspicion that tho 
next morning might dawn upon 
that darkest of days to evil- 
doers—the “‘ found out" day. 

Since Jack Tremaine's success- 
ful championship, however, tho 
young man had been able to. 
onjoy the first peaceful week 
that he had known for several 
years. Free from certain temp- 
tations, he had given his whole 
wil to the performing of tho 
farm duties that had been 
assigned to him by Mr. 
Chenoweth's bailiff. The result 
1 had been satisfactory both to 
(See page 613.) himself and to his employer, 
and Mr. Chenoweth had more than once congratulated his 
nephew on the conduct of the latter’s protégé. 

Until other arrangements could be made, Tom had been 
sleeping in a room that was above the stables. A light 
sleeper might have thought this inconvenient, since thero 
were only bare boards between the upper and the lower 


^ apartments, and horses have a way of stamping their 


iron-shod feet with startling results just when one is 
successfully dozing. 

On this night, however, it would have taken more than 
a restless horse to disturb Tom. As soon as his head 
was on the pillow, his eyes were shut. 

For an hour or more he lay in unconscious peace. As 
time passed, however, his mind became disturbed by a 
certain uneasiness as of impending danger. In his dream, 
he was quite conscious of where ho was, and he imagined 
that he got out from his bed to search the room for lurking 
enemies. Failing to find any cause for alarm, ho thought 
that he had returned to his bed, though still troubled by 
the oppressive sense of danger.’ Ho tried to rest, but peace 
was a deserter, and when he again opened his cyes he was 
terrified by seeing in imagination the form of Sum Koast 
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looking &t him over the foot of vho bed—not the Sam Keast 
whom he had known before, but & magnified edition of the 
man whose features were distorted to hideovsness and whose 
gigantic figure seemed to fill the entire room. 
Tom cried out in terror, and the horrible face grinned 


o; him as if conscious of his own evil strength and the 


youth's helplessness to contend against him. 

The torturod dreamer fell back in limp fear. 

“ Let me be, Sam Keast ! Let me be! Don't come and 
ako me away from this. I don’t want to go back to the 
other life, that I don't !” 

But even as ho pleaded, Tom felt suro that it was not 
to tempt him back to tho old life that Sam had come ; 
it was to revenge himself for the desertion at the Camel 
quarries when he had been left to his defeat by the two 


boys. 
Yos, that was it. Revongo was the motive of tho 
apparition. 


“Tom reached one horse in safety and manazed to free it from the stall.” 


OWN PAPER 


"Poor Tom huddléd himself up in the bed, tremeblinz 
with terror as the figure came gradually round the foot 
of the bed to the side—moving nearer and nearer, slowly 
but steadily. Then two great arms were put forward, 
and fingers like. claws, were laid upon his feet. : He shud- 
dered ; but now he was helpless to move. Weights seemed 
to bo pressing upon him, and he could not move & muscle 
as the fingers crept slowly along his body—up, up, until 
they rested on his throat. 

The face had vanished now, and, to Tom’s imagination, 
nothing was left but the two great hands that began to 
squeeze his throat with irresistible force. 

He gasped, but still the fingers pressod. Ho was chokinz 
— he could not breatho—he was dying; and with this 
thought, he seemed to hear Sam utter an almost unearthly 
yell of triumph. At the same moment the spectre fingers 
vanished, and the youth sprang into the middle of the 
room, f 

Where was he ? What had happened ? 
Had Keast really tried to kill him or. ..* 

He gasped for breath. He was indeed 
choking, and once more he heard the wild 
ery that had announced the vision's 
moment of triumph. 
But, this time, the cry had & different 

sound to the listen- 


ors ears. It had 
no association with 
Sam. That idea had 


vanished, and by the 
same token, Crews 
realised that he was 
roally awake, for 
he knew that the shriek 
had como from the 
stables beneath, and the 
choking sensation was 
a dire reality since the 
atmosphere of t he 
room was dense with 
smoke. 

Tom dashed for the 
window to open it that 
he might gulp the fresh 
air. But the window 
was open already. 
Through the small 
square & volume of 
smoke was pouring from 
an immense hay-rick 
that was blazing at 
but a few yards’ 
distance. 


At that moment, 
pandemonium seemed 
to be let loose in the 
stable below. Feet 
stamped, chains rattled, 
groans and gasps 
mingled, and, above 
all, came once again 
the wild shriek that 
had wakened Tom 
from his sleep. 

« Phil! The boss's 
thoroughbred is in the 
loose box !” Crews ex: 
claimed as he recognise 
the cry. Then he 
darted for the door. 


The sound of many 
voicos was now 
from the outside, fot 
the inmates of ` Peer 
Tree ” had also been 


(See page 613.) 
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roused by the disturbanco, and had hastened to the 
sceno of destruction. 

Tom threw open the door, but he was mot by a blaze 
of flames and clouds of smoke. The wooden staircase 
to the left was flaring. For the time, at least, that exit 
was impossible. z 

“Crews! Crews! Wake up! The stablo is on fire!” 
cried Mr. Chenoweth, who had not seen the opening of 
the door, and decided that the “ ‘hand " would be smothered 
in his sleep. 

" I'm here, sir! " Tom cried back in reply. ‘I can't 
gct out by the door, but I've an axe, and I can manage 
through the roof." 

The youth turned to carry out his intention, but he was 
arrestod by Mr. Chenoweth's voice calling frantically to 
some of the men. 

" Phil! my poor horses! They will be burned ! Can't 
anything be done to save them ? " 

Choking with the foul air, yet keenly alive to tho situation, 
Tom rushed to the little window and glanced quickly out. 

The opening was too small for his body to pass through 
without considerablo difficulty, and the smoke and heat 
were so overpowering that the attempt would almost 
certainly result in the loss of life. But it was not Tom's 
intention to try an escape in that way. 

" Send the men to the back ! I'll free the horses and diive 
them out!” yolled Crews from the window, above tho 
creaking and hiss of the fire and the shrieks of the mad- 
dened animals beneath. 

Next moment he turned anl the axe swung crashing 
upon the floor. The sweat was streaming from every pore 
of the youth's body, his eyes were dry and aching, his 
tongue was parched, and every breath he took seemed like 
gulping the points of a score of needles. 

But the axe swung with rapid strokes, and the boards 
cracked beneath the blows. 

Down Tom dropped upon his knees. He scized a loose 
plank and tugged frantically. The. wood yielded, and 
as it camo away in his hands a rush of smoke gushed up 
from the chamber beneath. 

Tom staggered back as the denso fumes assailed him. 
But this was no time for weakness. Again he scized the 
axe, and again tho blows rained upon the tough flooring. 

Now could be heard the sound of many implements 
fighting with the stone-work. This gave Crews new hope, 
for tho thought that if he could free the animals before they 
had been strangled or had 
wounded themselves in the 
stalls, they might yet be saved 
by the forced entrance that 
the men were making at the 
rear of the building. 

Alternately the axe crashed, 
and the .fingers torn and 
bleeding, wrenched at the 
boards. 

At length an opening was 
made suflicient for the passage 
of a body. Crews cast aside 
the axe and dropped: through 
the space. 

But the real danger had only 
begun when he had to deal 
with the animals that were 
distracted with terror at the 
heat and the smoke. 

Picks and levers were rain- 
ing against the stone wall, 
and already a small aperture 
had been made. 

Tom reached one horse in 
safety and managed. to free 
it from the stall. With two 


tothe python): 


. impact from the great hoofs. 


THE WISCOM OF THE SERFENT. 
NATIVE SCHOLAR (who has escaped by throwing his schoolbooks 
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others he was also succossful, excepting a fow bumps 
that the poor animals innocently dealt as they strained 
from side to side. Two more—a great Clydesdalo mare, 
and Mr. Chenoweth’s pet hunter—had yet to be frced, 
and as Tom threw open the box of the latter, a cry of 
joy broke from the men outside as the rattlo of masonry 
announced their success. 

Crews seized a whip and drove the disiractad animals 
to tho opening with merciless blows. The horses were 
suspicious and frightened. They hung back and feared 
for their safety, as horses will at such times. At length, 
however, one made a dash from the stinging lash—passed 


through the entry and led the way for the others. 


Then Tom turned with a joyous heart to complete his 


heroic work, when to his horror he saw the stablo-door 


fall to cinders before the fire—and the flames leapt across 
the hay and straw. 

In an instant the stable was licked by a jaasdiod tongues 
of flamo. 

With à cry of dismay for the safety of the remaining 
Clydesdale, ‘Fan,’ Tom dropped his whip and leapt 
through the fire ! 

The mare was hanging back on tho halter chain, tugging 
and moaning, for the heat was scorching her flesh, and, for. 
the moment, she was a mad creature.. '** Hold up, Fan !”’ 
Tom cried, dealing a blow. The mare jumped forward. 
Into the stall Tom dashed, and in a moment more the chain 
was freed. He struck the mare upon the forehead to back 
her, and she reared so that Crews could barely avoid tho 
But he succeeded in backing 
hor into the alley-way, whereupon the animal blind with 
terror, charged forward—and found safety. 

. Mr. Chenoweth, surrounded by the farm hands, and 
accompanied by his wife and Mercier, watched the animals 
as they came through the improvised door. - 

“ Ah, it is marvellous ! " the Frenchman had exclaimed 
as the horses appeared. 
he found-—he is one great hero. He is magnifique!” 

“ As long as I live, this night shall never be forgotten, 
nor shall that boy lack a friend or a home," said Mr. 
Chenoweth. ‘“‘ He is risking his life for my sake di 

“ For the sake of the nephew, Jack," corrected Mercier, 
quietly. 

Then the last hose Fan- dahel out, and all eyes 
were strained to got the first sight of the hero. 

But the moments went past, and Tom did not follow 
to complete the triumph of 
the awful conflict. 

A few minutes of tense 
excitement followed, until at 
last, unable to bear the anxiety 
any longer, Mr. Chenoweth 
started towards the entrance 


a furnace. 

But before the 3 man reached 
the stable wall, a hand firmly 
gripped his arm. 

“Don’t stop me!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Chenoweth 
impatiently as he tried to shake 
off the restraining fingers. 

“ You will please to remain 
here," said the Frenchman, 
calmly. ‘‘ You have madam, 
‘your wife, and the boy, Ben, 
‘yourson. This is the duty for 
me. Not so ?"' and before there 
was time or reply, Mercier had 
uttered a polite " Au revoir ! " 
and darted into the stable. 


(To be continued.) 


* If Massa Snake cun get all dat mass ot 


inflammation inside ob him, L guess he'll know a whole 
lot more dan dis chile does!” 


~ * That Tom Crews of your nephew - 


which resembled the door of 
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IN these columns last month I referred 
this month, more fittingly, 


How many 


WHERE 13 
THE CRADLE 
OF CRICKET? 
as follows: 
spot in Hampshire, 


it is Hambledon. Quietly, despite its 


HEAVY MAILS 


* There 18 
hallowed in the story of the game of cricket : 


LETT& CnuUTt 8 | 
Foa 


to a football celebration ; 


I may refer to a cricket memorial. 
[17 B. 
know where is the cradle of cricket ? 
Mr. W. Curran Roedy, 
the accompanying photograph, writes 


O.P." readers, I wonder, 


who sends me 


an idyllic little 


fame, it stands on breezy 


Broad Ha’penny Down, 8 typical village of the rural old England 
that is fast fading away into the mellow twilight of history. 
Here battled the cricket giants of another and a stalwart age, 


when runs were harder to make and 
tended. Although off the beaten path 
wayfarers whose hearts are light with 
English sport may find it for themse 
Portsmouth, by way of Horn- 
dean and Waterlooville. English 
hedgero +s in summer hum with 
the spiri: of open-air sport, and 
all her flaming country lanes 
lecd to the cricket field. 

“ Pa sing the picturesque 
fittle village church, having 
come at length to Hambledon— 
but not without & curious 
glance at its quaint old steeple, 
very much like an old-fashioned 
verandah, around which numer- 
oua flights of twittering swifts 
dart and swerve unceasingly — 
the traveller's footeteps take him 
quickly to that ancient old 
hostelry called, quite appro- 
priately, ' The Bat and Ball 
Inn. Here it was: on this 
very spot, where the first 
recognised | cricket. match was 
played, nearly two long cen- 
turies ago. A granite memorial 
monolith stands before the door 
of the inn, to mark, reverently 
and for ever, the historic place. 
On it are sculptured & crest -like 


pitches were not so well 
of the hurrying traveller, 
enthusiasm for a fine old 
Ives easily enough from 


“The Cradle of Cricket.” 


"às stone marks the site of 
Cricket Club, circ. 1750—1787. 


"Quicquid ogun pueri 


nostri farra go libelli o> 


ee ae an tte 


with a ball at their 
‘clubs,’ such as 


an old set of stumps, 
bats or 
are to be seen in & quaint caricature of Lord Sandwich. 


group showing 
base, the supporters being & pair of 
* Qutstretches the wide expanse of Broad Ha’penny Down, 
where many & famous cricket battle has been waged, from the 
‘Bumpy’ Stevens, the demon bowler of 
later times of stalwarts still playing their 
among Us. | Tales are told, when certain cricketers 
foregather, of a famous match which took place on Broad 
Ha’penny Down only fifteen years ago between Hambledon and 
an England XI. Giants of the moderns took their stance at 
the specially prepared wicket on this glorious commemorative 
occasion to mark the 
dedicating it to the ' Hambledon Cricket Club circ. 1750-1787." 
Among these stalwarts to take the festival game 
were Fry, Jessop, Sprot, Jack Hearne, Mead and Trott, with 
others of merit. Mr. E. V. 
Lucas was there—the historian 
of the Men of Hambledon. 
“Treading lightly the turf 
of these glorious Hampshire 
Downs has always, in the 
‘cricket-time of the year, the 
power to impart energy and love 
to an Englishman’s heart. In 
the resounding words of a great 
cricketer-poet, Sir Henry New- 


Hambledon, 
heroic parts 


It: | 
« « He's the soul of aclod who 
thanks not God 
That ever his body was born. 
* This is tho feeling that wells 
‘up in the heart of the pilgrim on 
the famous pastures of B 
"Ha'penny Down, which is nowa- 
days a sheep country, but still 
with the fine turf for an excel- 
lent wicket. Long may its 
fame endure in the annals of 
cricket ! " | 
' * * $ 


the ground of the Hambledon 
The articles by “ Adsum" 


on how to make a small wireless 
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set, which appeared in earlier numbers of this volume, have Norwood, and the valve has been forwarded accordingly to him, 
attracted wide attention, and many sets constructed from the Since his first working, George informs us, he has received mes- 
directions given are now working satis- sages quite successfully on a wave-length of about 200 metres. 


THE "B.O.P." factorily throughout the country. As Further articles on wireless, and on the Thermionic Valve 
WIRELESS RECE1V- will be remembered, ‘‘ Adsum " offered in particular, are in preparation, and announcement of these 
ING SET. a prize of a Thermionic Valve to the will be given in these pages. ‘‘ B.O.P.” readers may rely upon 


reader who first installed such a set and being provided with the most up-to-date and practical articles 
succeeded in receiving wireless messages. This prize has been on the subject. Look out for these from month to month. 


won by PuiLiP LEsLIE GEoRGE, 69, Estcourt Road, South * * 


Cutting out a Steer. à | 
(See "" The Cowboy and his Horse " page 500: — 


* 


Now a word or two 
about next month's issue 
— the 

WHAT THE August 
AUGUST NO. number 


WILL CON. — of the 
TAIN. , “B.O.P.” 
First in 


importance will be an 
illustrated article on the 
Oval, the famous cricket- 
ground of the Surrey C.C. 
In this special article, 
G. A. Wade writes in- 
formingly about the his- 
tory of the ground and 
the notable feats per- 
formed upon it. Every 
cricket enthusiast will 
want to read this article. 
Another striking contri- 
bution will be ** A Model 
18-footer Yacht, and how 
to build and sail her," 
by H. Hambley Tregoning 
(illustrated). In addition 
to these will be included 
two complete stories: 
“The Literary Compe- 
tition,” by A. G. Roper; 
and Grey Ghost'sHaunt- 
ing," by L. G. Thoburn- 
Clarke;  ' River Fish- 
ing," by Arthur Sharp 
(illustrated); — '* Prizes," 
a school song with music ; 
“The Shaver and the 
Shark," & humorous bal- 
lad of the sea, by John 
Lea, illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, R.I.; and all 
the usual features —'* Our 
Hobbies Page," '''The 
' B.O.P.’ Stamp Corner,” 
“ When I Leave School? ”’ 
Correspondence, etc. 
Further instalments will 
also be given of the three 
splendid serials—** Under, 
the Serpent’s Fang"; 
* The Ridersfrom the Sea" 
and “The ‘Treasure of 
Tregudda ’’—now appear- 
ing in the “ B.O.P.” With 
this August number, by 
the way, will be presented 
a splendid plate in colours 
entitled “To Cheer an 
Erring Brother,” by 
Gordon Browne, R.I. 
This delightful picture is 
one that you fellows will 
want to keep and frame 
for your walls. Don't 
miss securing it! 

A. L. N. 


JITE MANS 
A, MAGIC 


A Story of the Canadian 
Mounted Police. 
By E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 
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the pouch to Big Head, the chief shook his head. Macbean 
smoked placidly, and waited. 
“It is warm in the sun," Big Head remarked at last. 
“Winter is past,” Macbean responded. Then he 
smoked on, as placidly as ever; he knew this game, and 
knew that it was slow playing. 
“You come on foot," Big Head observed at last. 
“No horse could cross the pass,” Macbean 
* IY came the short way— it is best." 
: 1 He let this sink in, and then— 


! ORPORAL MACBEAN of the North-West Mounted * Weiliker comes the longer way—with horses." 
came down ‘from the snows of the Wahabi Pass “Ugh!” Big Head grunted, with the first sign of 
to the spring-like glades set round the southern wakening from impassivity. One might judge that he 

shore of Lake Wahabi. Winter had receded did not like Weiliker. 

from the far north, leaving young, fresh grass, and sprout- “Ah!” said Macbean. There was à whole world of 

ing buds on the trees, and mosquitoes by the million. meaning in the monosyllable. It said that he under- 

Macbean had a special preparation of his own which, as stood what Big Head felt about Weiliker, and sympathised 

he used to say, would make a charging panther halt in with him. It encouraged Big Head to put his cards on 


mid-air and turn the other way, and when a mosquito the table, and told him that Macbean was on his side— 


smelt it he grew giddy and remembered another appoint- and the ridiculous part of it, which neither considered 


ment he had to keep. Enveloped in that odour, Macbean ridiculous, was that this one man sat in an encampment 
nhospitable heights, looking for old & couple of hundred semi-savages, patronising their chief. 
loosen a white For this, and things like it, made up Macbean's job. 

“ Weiliker," said Big Head slowly, “is a liar. Weiliker 
and fire-water. Weiliker 


came out from the i 
man Big Head, whose real rame would 
man's back teeth if he tried to pronounce it. As he always 
answered to Big Head, and was rather proud of it, there isa thief who trades in promises 


was no need for Macbean to loosen his back teeth. comes but to die." 
He was easy to find; there were & dozen columns of * No," said Macbean. “ Weiliker will come, and will 
smoke going up into the still warmth of the afternoon, return. He will not die." 


each fire representing anywhere between ten and twenty “Listen,” said Big Head. “Two winters ago, when 
of Big Head's people. Macbean came down on them in the hunting was bad, and my people trapped but half the 
leisurely fashion, dragging his sled of kit and provisions, skins of a winter, came Weiliker. He brought fire- water, 
and apparently quite unconcerned over putting his head and my young men traded pelts for the fire-water—it was 
into a hornet's nest. It was his business to put his head Weiliker’s cunning. They grew drunken and foolish, and 
into hornets’ nests, and the North-West Mounted have a traded more pelts for fire-water, and when the time came 
way of attending to their business, no matter what the that they must trade for guns and powder, and the thing: 
difficulties may be. they needed for the year, there were no pelts left to trade. 

He made for the biggest of the tepees, and found Big Then Weiliker bade them make marks on paper, and they 
Head, already warned of his coming, standing at the made the marks, and he gave them guns and powder and 
entrance. Big Head was an imposing figure of a man, all the things they needed, but sparingly. And Weiliker 
scarred from much fighting. large-limbed and muscular, said that for these things he would take pelts when the 
with a face of placid sternness. None of that sternness next winter had gone." 


relaxed at sight of the man who approached him. “Credit system, with usury,” Macbean commented. 

“ How,” said Macbean. Big Head looked at him inquiringly. 

“How,” said Big Head. “ Nothing,” the Corporal remarked. '* And when the 
Macbean sat down on his sled, took out his pipe and next winter came, what then?" 

pouch, and filled up and lighted up. When he offered * In that winter was good hunting," Big Head answered, 


q 
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solemnly. ''My people got themselves pelts and pelts— 
there was such a trapping as comes but few times in a life. 
Pelts and pelts, the silver and the grey—fine pelts. Then 
came Weiliker, and said that since he had waited a full 
year for the payment for his guns and powder, he must take 
more and yet more pelts. When my young men would 
have reasoned, he gave them fire-water, and they being 
drunken could not reason. So Weiliker took all the pelts, 
and it was to us as if the hunting had been bad, not good." 
. * Big Head," Macbean said, reprovingly, ‘ ‘you know 


. how many pelts go to a measure of powder." 


“ Weiliker laid down paper with marks—the marks my 
young men had made, and there were little pictures on 
the papers, such little pictures as are put on when a chief 
will sell his land. Weiliker told my young men that if 
they did not let him have the pelts, then you and the 
others of your kind would come with a magic called law, 
which is the custom of your kind, and would take the pelts 
and give them to Weiliker, and take away my young men 
for judgment before your people. This he said, and the 
young men being drunken gave up the pelts." 


-—— 


.e? 


a «re - 


por te P sod 


was extinguished. 


and Weiliker, we will wipe your post flat when we have 
done with Weiliker.” 

Macbean laughed, contentedly and long, as if the joke 
were a good one. He knew enough of these people to 


understand that he had got here only just in time, and that 


three years of iniquitous usury on the part of Weiliker had 
exhausted the patience of Big Head and his braves. Failing 
action on his part, they would certainly kill Weiliker ; 


'then would come attempted arrest of the murderers, and 


by the temper of Big Head that would lead to fighting ; 
Big Head would call on his friends for help, and—this was 


not the only little tribe that Weiliker had fleeced in this 


way—there would be a pretty little war before the trouble 
It was up to him, one solitary corporal, 
to prevent all this; one solitary corporal, ten days’ hard 


march from any help, but with the name of his corps 
behind him. 


“ My post will be there long after you and I are dead, 
Big Head," he said. '' Now, listen to me. You say you 


have done with the judgment of the white men, and the 
magie called law?” 


M 


* Weiliker came in at the next midday, leading two pack-horses and riding another.” (See page 618.) 


“They should have appealed to me," Macbean said. 
“ Weiliker's stamped paper should have been read before 
they gave up the pelts.” 

"They had need of many things," Big Head answered. 
He turned and pointed at his tepee. ‘* Look—the home 
of a chief—such rags as might serve for a dog !” He spat. 
“ Weiliker—were it not for Weiliker and his fire-water—thus 
Weiliker when he comes must die, that my people may be 
free again. One man for many—shall all my young men 
starve, and their squaws and the little ones, that this 
Weiliker may fatten ? I tell you, we have done with the 
judgment of the white men, and the magic called law. 
When we need powder and guns, we will come and take 
them in the old way. Not twenty days’ march from here 
is a store, and another three days’ march is Weiliker's 
store, and in the two is plenty for all my people." 

" And at my post," said Macbean, quietly, *''is rope 
enough to hang all your people." 

* Little father of the truth," said Big Head, “with 
you we have no quarrel, yet. But if you stand between us 


“ We have done with these things," Big Head agreed. 

“ Then, you are dead," Macbean assured him. “ Tell 
me, if we fathers of the truth have said a thing to you in 
the past, has it not been so ? " 

“ [t has been so," Big Head agreed, “and with you we 
have no quarrel, as yet. But Weiliker, with his papers 
that have the marks and the pictures can call on you to 
work the magic of the papers, and when he calls we shall 
have quarrel with you, too. Thus, if we kill Weiliker, 
there will be an end." 

"Say, Big Head—if your people kill any white man, 
is there then an end ? Shall I and my people sit still when 
a man of our colour is killed ? Have we sat still in the 
past ? ” 

* In this you will sit still, or you will lie still,” Big Head 
answered grimly. ‘‘ There are guns at Weiliker's store, 
and at Jackson's store, when we have done with Weiliker.” 

'" But you will not have done with Weiliker," Macbean 
prophesied. 

“The day of white man’s magic is past for us," Big 


a 
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Head asserted. — Henceforth we go our own ways, as Macbean nodded. “Now we can talk about accounts,” 
of old.” he remarked. “ Before you come to present trade, you 


“No,” said Macbean. He stood up. “ Big Head, I can get out all the papers you've got binding these people 
will deal first with Weiliker, when he comes. Bid your to payments, and we'll go through them." 


young men leave him to me, and you shall have back what Weiliker answered with a volley of oaths. Macbean 
is yours in justice, and Weiliker shall have what is hisin went up close to him: still with his hands iix his pockets. 
justice. I will wait here with you—leave Weiliker tome.” > | Weiliker," he said, " vou're almost too dirty a thing 


Big Head shook his big head. solemnly. ^" There are to talk to. No, keep your hands down—don't try a serap 
the marks on the paper—the time for treating with Weiliker in sight of these people, for if you do I can’t save your lite. 
is past. We have suffered enough of him, and can suffer and that's what I'm here for. You've dusted and swindled 
no more." old Big Head and his people till you've worked thern up 
Macbean took a step towards him. “ Big Head, though to boiling-point, and you were to have been the first joint 
your young men may be fools, 1 look for wisdom in you. to boil. ‘To my sorrow lve got to stop the boiling. or elxe 
Here are we two, strong men together. Stand by me, and some of these— better men than vou, every one of them— 
this coyote shall go back to his hole with his tail between will get into trouble. Get out your papers—quick p 


his legs. Go your own Way, and hang from à gallows The last words were fired out in a way that made Weiliker 

within the year—1 shall be powerless to save you. Which jump. 

shall it be ?”’ “They're in my saddle bag,” he answered, sullenly. 
Big Head, quite unmoved, looked at the man before him. «4 Betch 'em," Macbean bade. 

If appearances counted for anything, he could have picked Weiliker stooped as if to pick up his rifle, but Macbean 


up Macbean and squeezed the life out of him, by using put his foot on the barrel. * Tm too old for monkey 
only one hand—and this one man threatened him, a chief, — tricks, Weiliker." he said. ‘Fetch those papers." 

with hanging. here in the midst of his own people. Weiliker tramped back to his horses, and returned. with 
“ Little father of the truth," he said, ‘neither you nor & bulky leather wallet. He arrived to find Big Head 
your people have ever lied to me or to my people. We standing over. his armoury, and Macbean looking up at 
wil try white man's magic.” the sky, abstractedly. 

“That is wise,” Macbean to'd him. * Now gather « Ah!” said Macbean, coming back to earth. “Well 
your young men together, and tell them that when Weiliker take ‘em one at a time, with the victims present." He 
comes he is to be brought to me. Until he comes, 1 need turned to Big Head. “Call up your young men as I give 
food and rest." the names,” he bade, and Weiliker giared down at his 

Big Head signed to one of his people, who took Macbean — rifle and revolvers, as if he hated the thought of having 
to a little tent—& hunting party had abandoned it, and parted with them. i 
Big Head's people had found it à couple of years before— “Hand over, W eiliker," Macbean bade, and took a 
cf which the interior amelt much worse than his mosquito- sheaf of papers. He glanced at the top one. ^" Grey 
scaring ointment. But he was tired, and the smell was & Wolf," he told Big Head, who ealled that name in his own 
mere incident, part of tho day's work. He made a good language, and & middle-aged brave appeared before the 


meal, and slept. three. 
Macbean studied the paper, and looked at Weiliker. 
II. ` “I was wrong," he remarked. “One bottle of rye. four 


EILIKER came in at thenext midday, leading two sables. Why, you colossal pup of a pawnbroker's assistant, 

pack horses and riding another. He was lean and that works out at about a thousand per cent. profit to 

long, with lank black hair and a yellowish face— you. Your chin must touch the ground when you open 
at sight of him one would have said that there was your mouth up this way." s: 


Indian blood in his veins. He tied his horses out. beyond “They agreed to it," Weiliker said, sulkily. 
the edge of the encampment, and came in on foot to Big “Tf you had your foot jammed in a trap, you d agree to 


Head’s tepee. Heads were thrust out from other tepees, anything to get it out.” Macbean told him. He thrust 
and the children of the tribe stared at him, at the rifle the sheaf of papers in Weiliker's face. ` Take 'em back, 
he carried in his hand, and the two revolvers stuck at his You hound! Sit down right here, and alter the lot, and 
waist, their butts protruding offensively from the holsters. if any one item shows you more than fifty per cont. on a 
Big Head came out from his tepee, as this warlike figure deal I'll leave Big Head and his people to do what they 


approached. like with you." 
EE How, Big Head," said Weiliker. - * I come for your Weiliker shook his head. ‘They're legal—you cant 
year’s pelts.” farce me to alter 'em," he answered. "lm not going to 
“How,” said Big Head. lose my profits for any fool policeman up these parts.” 
Weiliker turned his head. Unarmed, hatless, Macbean Macbean locked at Big Head.. ‘Send your men out 
approached from his evil-smelling tent. of hearing," he ordered, and Big Head complied. 
* What in blazes are you doing here ? "' Weiliker snarled. * Now," said Macbean, in Big Head's language, * here 
« Put down that gun," Macbean bade, sternly. are three of us. Big Head. I promised you that white 
Weiliker laughed, derisively. man's magie should give you justice, if you let Weiliker 


“Tf you don't want to die very horribly, you'd better — go free of harm. See here he held up his left hand 
do as I tell you," Macbean toldhim. “ Put down that gun." so that his wrist-watch showed—‘ when that little pointet 
It was one unarmed, hatless man against an armoury, but has moved to there—" indicating & point five minutes in 
Weiliker looked into Machean’s eyes. defiantly, angrily, front of the hand—* either white man's magie will have 


and . . . laid the rifle down carefully on the ground." given you justice. and Weiliker will have begun to alter the 


beside hun. papers, so that thev cannot rob you, or else you May take 
“ Now take that belt off, and get rid of the little arsenal Weiliker and hand him to your voung men to kill. Thu, 
agninst your hips," Macbean ordered, Dig Head, I keep faith with you." 

The colloquy. being in English, was beyond the com: Weiliker snatched the papers from him. ‘ Hand over 


‘ 


prehension of Big Head and his people—such of them as Tl. alter 'em," he said. ‘You'll hear more of this. 
were near the tepee. They saw Weiliker swing angrily Mr. Macbean.” 

toward Macbean, and half draw one of the revolvers out “Don't forget. to bring credible witnesses with you. 
from its holster. But the Corporal, his hands in his Macbean advised. “Get busv—1 ve got other work 


poekets, did not flinch; after a few tense seconds the beside this little pienie to attend to." 


revolver dropped. back to its resting-place, and Weiliker Weiliker sat down on the ground with his paper- 
sullenly unbuckled his belt and laid it on the ground Machean lent him a fountain-pen, when he w ould have 
beside the rifle. | made the alterations in pencil—and nearly wept with 
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wrath as Macbean criticised his fgures. Big Head watched 
stolidly while the alterations progressed, and at the end 
Macbean bade him call up his young men, one at a time. 

They came, and listened while Weiliker completed his 
own humiliation. By the reckoning which Macbean had 
inflicted on the usurer, he now owed one a couple of measures 
of powder, another owed him one pelt, and so on, through- 
out the list. It was a long business, and the sun was low 
by the time all adjustments of the old accounts had been 
made. Then Weiliker, an incarnation of impotent rage, 
glared at Macbean. | 

" Now," he said, “Tl take this bundle in with me, 
and tell my tale. We'll see what happens to you, 
Mr. Macbean." 
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“They saw Weiliker swing angrily toward Macbean, but the Corporal did not flinch.” 


“Tt isn't through, yet," Macbean assured him. “ Each 
of those papers is a bill. You'll receipt the lot, showing 
full clearance, and hand them over to Big Head here, to 
do what he likes with." 

" I'll see you farther," Weiliker exploded. 

“This,” Macbean reminded him, ‘is a paper trans- 
action. If I tell Big Head that you're taking these 
papers away to play more monkey tricks with them, what 
chance do you think you'l have of getting away from 
here alive ? Weiliker, the word of the North-West Mounted 
goes, up here—when you’ve learned to live clean and play 
the game your word may go, too. It doesn't go now, beside 
mine. - Receipt the lot right away, and hand them over." 

Weiliker stood irresolute—Macbean was trying him 
almost too far. 


.suddenly. 
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* Which is worth more to you—your swindling gains 
or your miserable life ? " Macbean asked him. 

Ho looked round. There were Big Head's “young 
men" standing about, quite interested. There were the 
snow-clad hills in the distance, and here, before him, w»s 
Big Head himself, krimly powerful, backing this one litile 
man who represented justice in the wilds. Weiliker sat 
down and swore, but he receipted the papers. 

“Now, Weiliker," said Macbean, “when you hav» 
given these papers to Big Head, and told him ther» 
is no more claim of any sort, you may begin to trade 
for pelts—if Big Head and his people will trade with 
you.” 

He spoke in Big Head’s own language, so that the 

| chief might understand. 
Big Head took the 
papers, and went to 
a fire that burned at 
a little distance; he 
thrust them all in tlie 
fire, watched them burn, 
and eame back to face 
Weiliker. | 
* Concerning the little 


- things you owe my 
people, we will take 
nothing," hesaid. ‘As 


for what my young men 
owe, they shall give you 
pelts as you ask, but wo 
will trade no more with 
you—your day amcng 
usisdone. White man’s 
magic has saved you, 

Weiliker, or clse my 

voung men had tied and 

shot you as in the old 
days, and if again you 
come among my people, 
it may be that even the 

. white man's magic will 
.not save you again. At 
theword of this chief you 
go free, this one time.” 
With his moccasined 
foot he thrust tho rifle 
. and revolver belt toward 
Weiliker. '' Take them, 
and go," he bade curtly. 
Weiliker, with one 
malignant glance at 

Macbean, took up his 

belongings and went 

toward his horses. Ap- 
parently the small debts 
which he was at liberty 

. tocollect did notinterest 
him. 
* Now of a truth,” 
said Big Head to 

Macbean, ‘‘is white 
man’s magic the greatest thing beneath the sky. If 
you have a need, little father of the truth, call on Big 
Head and his people, and you shall need no more. Come 
to us when you will, ask of us what you will.” 

“I ask nothing," said Macbean. “This game is 
played." | 

* What is this white man's magic ?" Big Head asked, 
* What is it that makes such a wolf as Weiliker 
close his jaws and quail, put down his guns and make tlie 
marks on paper as you bid ? " 

Macbean smiled and shook his head. “Chief,” he 
said, " I must be gone. lt is good to talk with friends, but 
before me lies duty." : 

^ White man's magic," said Big Head, as if answering 
his own question. 
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now return to our caterpillar. 
h the cylinders and trans- 
slip of paper last referred 
he pins in segments 7 and 
inserted, because 

The exact position of 
also be indicated on the 


should 


ANAL FLAP 


cuT 


To empty 


First, 


it will 


STOMACH 


Fig. 9 


slip by pencil marks, 80 
tied it can again occupy 
the caterpillar, 


lay it in the folded slip. The back should be towards you, 


with tho head pointing to the left. 


Press down the upper 


side of the slip with the index finger of the left hand on the 


true legs to keep 
index finger of the right hand, press 


segment. 


Continue 
third fingers, when, after a slight 


the caterpillar from moving, 
it on the seventh 
the pressure with the second and 
but convulsive heave, the 


and, with the 


stomach and gut (Fig. 9) will be expelled from the body. 
The operation is very easy and, given that the insect is 


thoroughly dead, presents no 
slight pressure from the 
will be sufficient to remov 
fore-part of the body, 
another slip of cork 
caterpillar 15 su 


bject to great che 


for disinfection. 


difficulty whatever. A 
head to the posterior segment 
e anything remaining in the 
which should then be laid out on 
The inside of & 
mical action which, unless 


it is effectually checked, causes the skin to decompose and 


become blotchy 
of formalin and 


with extreme rapidity. 


A weak solution 
water will check decomposition, but it 


has the disadvantage that if made up at too great a strength 


it contracts th 


arabic. 


The new disinfectant, 
agent for this purpose, and 
The disinfecting mixture serves 


decomposition 
same time 
stiffening to 
can be made 
gum arabic or 
solution. This 


in a bottle wit 


* Milton," 


O 
Fig. 10 


h a close-fitting stopper. 


e skin and also refuses to mix with gum 


is a much better 
serves its purpose admirably. 
a dual purpose. 


It stops 
and at the 
adds a slight 
the skin, and 


up of weak 
white sugar 
should be kept 


When required 


for use the proportions arc five spoonfuls of the solution 


to one spoonful of 
need to waste the residue ; 


* Milton." 


the bottle and kept for another occasion. 
One of the fountain-pen fillers must now be brought 


. into operation. 


First of all cut about 1 [16 
the top of the stomach and clear out its contents ; 
the filler with the Miltonised solution an 
of the nozzle into the gut, 


After us 


and after pre 


ng there is no 
it can be poured back into 


of an inch of 


back as much as possible towards the anal aperture, squeeze 


the bulb of the filler and s 
skin until it is quite full. 
connecting integument stan 


and the skin spoilt. 
Let this remain for ten minutes or so, and then press it 


out precisely as you 


end the solution gently into the 
On no account overfill 
is a chance of being displaced 


it, or the 


did with the contents of the skin. 


then fill 
d insert the point 
ssing the latter 


The object of employing the sugar and gum will be ex- 
plained a little farther on. As soon as the caterpillar ha: 
drained, reinsert the two pins at 7 and 10 in their original 
holes, and refix the cylinders so that the threads ar 
perfectly taut, while the feet just rest on the paper covera: 
the cork slip. 

The confetti will now have to be called into use. Fasten 
a cylinder to the free end of a thread, then fold a conie. 
edge to edge, and, whilst doubled, pass the threaded neel 
through it, so that it will run up and down on the thread. 
as in Fig. 10. The thread is then. drawn right throuz 
the centre of a convenient segment—say number 8—ani 
is fitted on the opposite side of the insect, with anothe 
confetti and cork cylinder. It sounds complicated, be 
in practice it is a very simple operation. Tighten th 
thread by pressing the pins of the two cylinders inte ite 
cork slip, Fig. 11, and then, with a spring paper-clip. cka 
the end of the stomach. This will make the skin air-tight. 
when the blowpipe is brought again into play and it e 
reinflated. | 

If everything appears satisfactory, 8 thread stay ani 


confetti are to be added to each of the remaining segments 
When the skin has 


CONFETTI CONFETTI 
, í 


been brought to its normal size tł 
confetti are slippel 
along the three: 
until they touch the 
side of their rez" 
tive segments, * 
that if, due the 
process 0 drying: 
there is any shrink- 
age they will aut 
matically record It 
The final operation is the insertion of a piece of espart 
such as tobacconists sell for pipe-cleaners. rie 

through the gut into the caterpillar (Fig. 12), until ' 

reaches the head. Cut the piece of grass at about 1 

from its point of entry into the stomach and then split V 

a strand and, having cut the pieces to the length of the zo 

from its junction with the stomach to the anal 
bind them neatly round the piece of esparto. so 
form a filling for the gut by which it is kept rot 
distended. "T 

The final operation is to stretch the gut to its full est a 
put the esparto into the skin and tie the end of the in i 
around it. Nothing further is required to be don : 
until the time arrives for putting the finishing pouce 
it before relegating it to its place in b 
store box. 

Before this part of the work can be 
require a steam bath. For this purpose a smal 
with a tightly-fitting lid to prevent the escape 0 
will be useful. When a suitable size has bec 
pour into it enough sand to make a layer | we 
This having been well wetted with boiling co 
saucepan 18 stood on the hot-plate of the kitchen gum 
at all events, in sufficiently close proximity -—À ai 
keep the danip aand hot and generate steam. 
jecting it to the bath, it will be necessary ieee eat: 
slip, on which it has been dried. to four COPS c 
corner—thus forming @ little oblong ta e, the 
being on the under side and fully exposed to 
of the steam. 

Keep it in the saucepan for 


then, -after removing the esparto stoppe the plos T^ 
close the mouth of the stomach and, Wit | 
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ascertain if the skin will expand freely to the air sent into 
it. If it does not, give it a further turn in the bath until 
the requisite amount of pliability has been attamed. It 
is now ready to receive its finishing touches, but before 
these are added, there is another highly important matter 
to be considered. Will it be necessary to colour it ? 
For the present purpose we can divide caterpillars into 


KELE <M ESPARTO 
Fig. 12 | 


two classes ; i.e., those which have their colours in the 
texture of the skin and may be described as self-coloured, 
and those in which it lies in a layer under the skin. The 
Woolly Bear is a good example of self-coloration, whilst 
the Puss Moth may be cited as a typical example of under- 
skin coloration because, when it is emptied, the colour 
vanishes and only a yellowish-white skin remams. A self- 
coloured insect can, therefore, be set up without any 
eolour addition, but exactly the reverse is the case with 
the under-covered larvæ, and consequently their colouring 
must be replaced in some way or other if they are to wear 
a natural appearance. 

For such as these we shall need a stock of colours. A 
very fine green, in powder form, 
can be purchased from any 
artist's colourman at Is. 6d. per 
ounce, but a little of it goes a 
very long way and, therefore, it 
is not, after all, so expensive as 
it may appear at first sight. 
Fortunately the other shades 
of colour—-red, blue, yellow, 
ete.— present no difficulty of the 
kind, because the paint powders 
sold at the oil and colour shops 
in pennyworths, when sifted 
through a piece of wire gauze, 
give a sufficiently fine powder 
for the purpose. 

We will now assume that 
the larva, which has been in 
the steam bath and is awaiting 
its finishing touches, is & green 
one and requires to be coloured. This will have to be 
done with one of the fillers. In selecting these sce that 
they have the longest possible points with good bores. If 
the latter should need enlarging, hold the glass tube in 
the flame of a spirit lamp until it is red hot and run a 
knitting needle down it. There is no fear that it will be 
too large for the gut, as the integument of which this is 
composed is extremely elastic and has already allowed the 
stomach of the larva to pass through it. The point of the 
filler can, therefore, be easily pushed into it. 

To get the powder into the bulb of the filler, double a 
visiting card lengthways and cut it down as shown in 
Fig. 13, so that the narrow neck will reach the bottom of 
the rubber bulb, and lay the powder very thinly along the 
line of the crease of the part standing above the bulb. 
If the latter is stood perfectly upright, and the card is 
opened flat, the powder will immediately fa!l into the 
neck of the bulb, which should not be more than half filled. 
The tube must then be fitted in place, and on the bulb 
being gently squeezed a£ its top the powder will fall out 
in successive puffs. 

The purpose of the little funnel (Fig. 2) is to take the 
place of the filler in case any difficulty is experienced in 
inducing the latter to act, and the powder should be dropped 
very lightly, and in small quantities, into the cone, and 


Fig. 13 


then be pushed down the tube with a suitable piece of . 


wire. Another point which must be borne in mind is that 
the filler should be inserted into the gut in such a manner 


that it Icaves an airway in it. If this is omitted, the air 
pressure m the body of the caterpillar will prevent tip 
entry of the powder. 

The effect of placing a caterpillar in the steam bath is not 
only to relax it, but also to damp the interior of the skin 
and to render the gum, or sugar, with which it was dis- 
infected, slightly sticky. As the powder falls into the 
specimen a small portion adheres to it, whilst the 
remainder can be shaken over the other por- 
tions which require colouring, until the whole 
is coated. In order to ascertain if there is a 
sufficient depth of colour deposited, inflate the 
insect from time to time until a satisfactory 
result has been achieved. 

When this has occurred, eut off the stomach to 
within. En. of the top of the gut, leaving just sufficient of it 
to cover the point of a knitting-needle. Then tie a small loop 
in the end of a piece of silk and bring the thread through 
the end of the stomach at its junction with the gut, and 
with the same thread tie the latter round so that it is air- 
tight, and cut off the remainder of the thread an ] in. from 
the tie. The thread (Fig. 14) should be a little shorter 
than the length of the gut, and is very useful for pulling out 
the gut in the event of the specimen having at any future 
time to be relaxed and given another attitude ; a crochet- 
hook will, when required, bring out the loop from the gut. 

To replace the gut in the body, take a knitting-needle 
and put its point at the bottom of the stomach against the 
entrance to the gut ; pinch the stomach tightly against the 
knitting-needle and push the gut forward into the insect. 
The loop will accompany it and will lie straight along ti. ` 
tube out of sight. Immediately over the gut is a small, 
scale-like projection. This is the anal flap, and should bo 
pressed down until its lowe: end, or point, covers the anal 
aperture. To hold it in place, run a thread through it in 
a downward «direction, bringing the needle out. mid-way 
between the anal claspers and those on segment 10. Pull 
the thread tight and, having carried it between the hind 
claspers, fasten the thread to a cork cylinder and pin the 
latter on to the setting slip. 

The next thing is to dry the specimen. To effect this, 
inflate it and hold it for a few minutes before a fire, the 
air pressure being steadily maintained until you are quite 
certain that it is perfectly dried. When this has been 
ascertained, pull out the threads. If any of them evince 
a disposition to be awkward, cut them with & sharp pen- 
knife, flush with the side of the segment, and the insect is 
ready for its place in the collection. Voila tout. 

With a little ingenuity any characteristic attitude that 
a caterpillar assumes can be reproduced. We will take 
that of the looper as an example in point. When a looper 
goes a-looping, at the moment it forms its loop, with the 
exception of the first six segments, the body is at its normal 
length. The six segments are justslightly extended because 
the creature is getting ready to move onward. To obtain 
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End of body, showing gut and silk loop. 


the looping position put the insect, before it is emptied, into 
the looping position, Then run a thread through the 
mouth and bring the needle out at the base of the 7th seg- 
ment, as low down as possible, and continue the passage of 
the needle to the base of the 10th segment, also as low 
down as possible, to the rear of the anal segment. 

A stop will be required at the mouth. This ean be made 
by fastening to the thread a tiny piece of fine horse-hair. 
The insect should be prepared in the usual way. If the 
threads are released, the fore-part of the body, coming from 
the mouth, through the segments and those holding the 
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legs and claspers, can be pulled back by the aid of the 
tread, and given the looping attitude and then dried. 

Caterpillars that roll into a ring always retract to their 
smallest dimensions. A thread similar to that used for 
the looper must be employed, and, after the body has been 
emptied, run another thread across the ends of the pouches 
to prevent the protrusion of the claspers. It is advisable 
when loopers and rollers are being prepared, and arc ready 
for finishing off, to fill them with French chalk. Let it 
fall in naturally, and do not attempt to press it in, or the 
segments will be put out of joint. 


— —— 


Another point is, never use raw skins if it can be avoided. 
Caterpillars with distinctive tufts of hair are better for 
immediate setting, but they should be kept for at least. three 
days before it is done, so that some portion of the moisture 
with which the skins are charged may evaporate and give 
less trouble in the drying. Finally, the skin of a cater- 
pillar never loses its elasticity, and its great power c: 
absorption, when brought in contact with moisture, enabl:— 
all the tiny holes, made by either pins or threads, to Łe 
eradicated by touching them with the point of s wet 
camel’s hair pencil. 


My Midnight Adventure. 


A Thrilling Experience in India. 
By EDWIN L. ARNOLD. 


T is not everyone who has, in sober fact, walked home 
to supper with a skeleton and can still record the 
incident with satisfaction. Yet this happened to 
me some time ago, the bony representation of a 

human form proving not only good company in moonlight 
and shadow, but also doing ample justice to my hospitality 
afterwards. 

I was returning late at night to my camp in the heart 
of a great forest in southern India, the path followed being 
a particularly lonely one. It was in reality an old elephant 
trail winding along the hill sides, now through bamboo 
thickets or patches of mysterious tree ferns, then into the 
densest shade of primeval timber where all was black as 
. ebony, relieved only by a few patches 
of starlit sky overhead. And the 
solitude of the midnight path was 
emphasised by its silence. 

The English bungalow I had been 
visiting was three miles at my back, 
my own camp a couple of miles 
ahead, and not a living being nearer 
in all that vast extent of hill and 
woodland. As for sounds, now and 
then an owl would hoot in a neigh- 
bouring thicket, or a black monkey, 
disturbed by uneasy dreams, cry out 
in a far-away tree-top, but all else 
was the solid heavy repose of a 
tropical forest in the darkest hours of 
the night. 

Hungry and tired, I was thinking 
only of supper awaiting me in the still 
distant camp when I entered a piece 
of woodland studded with gigantic 
trees, whose branches here and there 
intertwined overhead, and now and 
then left clear spaces through which 
the moonlight came slanting down and 
marbled the ground below with black 
and white. Across the dazzle and 
into the gloom, now one and then the 
other, I went striding over the dead 
grass and round sombre great boles of 
sleeping trees, until presently the 
path ran directly past one larger than all the rest, and 
particularly gloomy underneath owing to the immense 
spread of boughs above. 

As I got within a hundred yards of it, the vampire bats 
were hanging like bunches of black grapes from everv 
twig or flapping in and out of the shadows, but save for 
the rustle of their wings, the silence was absolute, and the 
sense of loneliness so far from any human dwelling-place 
utterly oppressive. Coming still a little nearer, and my 
eyes getting accustomed to the parti-coloured light, I 
noticed something propped up in a sitting position against 
the trunk of the tree. What could it be? 


Another few yards, staring all the while into the dusk, 
and I stopped suddenly, looking hard at. that object and 
recognising with surprise that it was & human skeleton ' 
] had come that way in the morning but had noticed nothing: 
now there could be no doubt about it. It was the sad 
white relic of some wayfarer, or lost traveller, sitting: with 
bent head, drooping arms and long legs, towards me, un- 
mistakable in every detail and outline. How I had over 
looked that grim thing previously I could not. imagine. 
but now my supper lay right past it, and there was nothing 
to be done but to go on. 

So saying to myself, I moved on again, and, ten yards 
nearer, think of my amazement when that grizly figure 
was shaken by a thrill like one who 
awakens suddenly from deep sleep. 
and before my eyes it spread its 
gaunt palms upon the turf and very 
slowly indeed, as if stiff with foret 
dews, got upon its knees. I could 
hardly believe my senses! Was I 
dreaming ; had the night wind stirred 
the branches overhead and given to 
the shadows below & semblance of 
life? No, I was wide awake, there 
was not a breath of air high or low: 
the thing had moved beyond a ques- 
tion. Yes ; and there it was moving 
again! It got on its fleshless knes 
with something of an effort, and then. 
very slowly again, rooting me to the 
ground with breathless surprise, drew 
itself up, stood upon its feet, and. 
extending both hands in my direction, 
turned its fleshless face and fixed its 
gaze upon me. 

I stared, my heart beating fiercely. 
and as I did so something cobi, 
coming up unseen behind, brushed 
against the back of my neck, and an 
elfin-like shriek was uttered right in 
my ear. l turned quickly enough to 
see & vampire bat twirl away over. 


* [t was a human skeleton." head, his bloodshot eves gleaming 


like opals, and disappear in the gloom 
above. Then back I faced on the figure, and with feelings 
which may be imagined, saw it take a shuffling step or two 
towards me. It came into my mind at that moment how 
distant my friends were in one direction, and how far the 
camp lay on in front, my camp and supper too! 

I set my teeth, for mere shame, leaving the supper out 
of count. I could not turn back. I took a dozen strides 
forward, and the thing came & dozen towards me. Another 
few yards taken by each brought that tottering column 
of withered bones fairly close up; a little owl burst from 
a hollow in the tree, and fled screaming &way,.and the 
-horrible blood-sucking bats, disturbed by our presence, 
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dropped from the boughs and flitted round our heads 
in evil-smelling multitudes. — 

It was the skeleton of a tall man as clear : as ENT be, 
every joint and bone distinct in his anatomy, who came 
shuffling eut of the shadows very slowly towards me. 
There were only miles of blaek solitude behind me while 
beyond the stranger lay chicken curry and hot coffee ; no, 
I would not turn back on any account; I blushed with 
shame to think of it. I gripped my white sun umbrella 
tightly, the only weapon at hand, and advanced another 
dozen yards or so. "The figure did the same, the last few 
steps bringing him out into the full glare of a little patch 
of white moonlight. 

There he stood revealed quite clearly for the first time. 
I stared harder than ever, and then, in a second, the truth 
came upon me, my tenso nerves were relaxed, and I hardly 
knew whether to be glad or sorry for a spoilt illusion. 
It was a living nativo of a sect well-known in India, and by 
way of ponance, or to promote the flow of sympathy and 
alms, ho had painted every rib and bone of his naked body 
and faco with white. In the darkness it had been quite 
impossible to see anything of his propor outline, nothing 
had shown but his quaint and hideous adornment, hence 
I had been completely taken in. 

"Oh," I said, when my breath came again, “ that's 
what you are, is it ? What do you want?” . 

And the apparition, joining his palms together and 
salaaming low, replied that ho wished only ‘“‘ to bask 
in the sahib' s magnificence.” 


“ Well," I said, * I wish you would not bask at dis time 
of night, and in that got-up ; you might have frightened 
me!” 
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In answer to an inquiry as to what else he needed, the 
skeleton replied that he was hungry. ‘Would the sahib, 
who was the shelter of the oppressed and the fountain- 
head of charity, give him food ?" The sahib had none 
about him at the moment but, appreciating the humour 
of the situation, suggested that the wayfarer from tho 
shadows should come on to the camp. 

The offer was eagerly accepted, and the owls, who seo 
many strange things, were then treated to the unusual 
spectacle of an Englishman, all in his white flannels, thread- 
ing the midnight jungle mazes almost arm-in-arm with 
& skeleton who carried his umbrella and hobbled down the 
path, in and out of moonshine and shadow, voluble with 
the honour done to him and the prospect of supper ahead. 

Ho proved a cheerful companion, and I so completely 
forgot his. war-paint that when at last we strode out of 
the ebony darkness into tho dancing red gleams of my 
camp fires I was astonished to see the dogs set up a wild 
chorus of barking. while my native follcwers tumbled, 
yelling, over each other in their hurry to get out of our way. 
They were presently reassured, and the skeleton made over 
to the cook-boy with instructicns to give him the biggest 
meal he could eat. 

That ‘boy,’ after dubiously shaking his head and 
muttering, ‘he no look as if supper would stay inside of 
him," nevertheless did as he was bid, and tho last I saw of 
them was my friend of the shadows seated at a roaring 
fire, a great bowl of rice between his knees into which his 
fists were plunged unceasingly, and a circlo of coolios sitting 
round him watching in awe-struck silonce the appeasement 
of his hunger. He was the most cheerful and hungry 
skeleton I ever encountered !. 
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“ALL SPORTS” PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Footballs, Cricket Bats, Tennis Rucauets; 


Boxing Gloves Cricket Balls, etc., offered. 


As announced in last month's number (sce page 540? we are 
offering special prizes of Footballs, Cricket Bats, Tennis Racquets, 
Boxing Gloves, Cricket Balls, Cricket and Tennis Shoes, Cameras, 
Paint-Boxes, Stamp-Albums, ete., in a new and attractive 

"Competition open to ''B.O.P." readers. See last month's 
number for full particulars. 


* * $ 
LIST OF COMPETITIONS. 


I. Prose Essay on ** The Best Type of Sportsman,” with 
reference, of course, to the qualities demanded in cricket, 
football and other games. (Not to exceed 700 words 
in length.) 

Il. Story of * My Most Memorable Match. ” 
exceed 600 words.) 

III. Humorous Pen-and-ink 

_ be an Umpire? ” 

1V. Verses with the title: ** Now then, School ! Play Up ! 
(Not to exceed 5 verses.) 

V. Humorous Pen-and-ink Drawing on the subject : ** Masters 
Who are Stylists ! ” 

VI. The Best Athletic Story that I Know. (Storyettes, 

which need not be original, should not exceed 300 words. ) 
. Prose Essay on: ** The Best Description of a Cricket 
or Football Match in Fiction." (Not to exceed 
600 words.) 

. Coloured Drawing of **The Team’s Last Hope!" 
(May be treated seriously or humorously, as desired.) 


(Not to 


Drawing entitled ** Who Would 


(or Bird) 


IX. Pen-and-ink Drawing of **Comic Animal 
Cricketer.” 
X. Humorous Story ending with the words: '* And Then 


I Woke Up ! ? (Not to exceed 700 words.) 


In the above competitions, except where the game is specially 
noted (as in No. IX.), any popular sport may be chosen as the 
subject of essay, story or drawing. 


CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION. 


1. All the competitions are open equally to *“ B.O.P.” readers 
under the age of cightcen. 

2. The name, address and age of every competitor must be 
written legibly on each essay, drawing, etc. 

3. Each entry must be certified as the sender's own original 
work, except (as in Competition VI.) where otherwise 
stated. 

4. Drawings may be submitted on postcards or single sheets 
of paper. 

5. One First Prize only may be won by any competitor, but 
such competitor is eligible to receive a Second, Third, or 
Consolation Prize in any other Competition. 

6. The decision of the Editor of the “ B.O.P.” must be regarded 
as final in all cases. No correspondence can be entered 
into concerning entries, nor can any essays, stories, or 
drawings be returned to competitors. 

7. The closing date for all Competitions 
JULY 21st. 


is SATURDAY, 
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Notes for the Coin and Curio Collector, the Amateur Bench-worker 


THE “BOY’S OWN" 
CORNER, 


XXI.—NORTH AMERICAN COINS. 


COIN 


THE young collector in arranging his 
cabinet of North American coins dis- 
tinguishes between those issued since the 
Dominion of Canada was formed in 1867, 
and those of the separate provinces for 
which coins were specially minted during 
the earlier years of Queen Victoria. 

The important colony of Nova Scotia 
(now part of the Dominion) became in 
1713 a British Colony, being ceded by 
France in accordance with the Treaty of 
Utrecht. 

It is a large tract of land almost cut 
off from the mainland, and in conjunction 
with the adjacent island of Cape Breton 
is distinct from New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward's Isle, which are also one-time 
separate provinces with their own cur- 
rencies. Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, 
rcceived its name by a charter granted to 
Sir W. Alexander, who became Earl of 
Stirling, in 1621. The French settlers, 
formerly known as Acadians, were de- 
ported in 1755, as recorded in the story 
of Evangeline by Longfellow. In those 
days there was no separate currency. 
When commerce developed early in the 
nincteenth century, however, the need 
of at least some copper currency of the 
lower denominations was felt, and this 
was supplied by several traders, whose 
well-minted pieces in excellent condition 
turn up occasionally in good collections. 
They were based upon the then current 
English shillings and pence. One of these, 
Struck in 1814, has upon the obverse a 
bust of George III, and was redeemable 
at the offices of Hosterman & Etter, in 
Halifax, which was then, as now, the 
chief town; on the reverse there is a 
well-engraved building. 

About this time many tokens were 
circulated by British traders for ‘‘ change" 
in the Colonies; they were mostly made 
in Birmingham by noted die-sinkers. A 


and Model-maker, etc. 


favourite in Nova Scotia was a. half. 
penny on the obverse of which is a three- 
masted sailing vessel, on the reverse an 
Indian and a dog, the legend reading : 
* Halfpenny, Nova Scotia." There is a 
traders' token of the value of one farthing 
which carries a good advertisement on it 
reading * Cheap dry goods store," and 
another reads ' Encourage country im- 
porters.” 

The next group of coins collectable are 
those known as “ provincial," of the value 
of one penny and half-penny ; they were 
in copper, and bore the legend ‘‘ Province 
of Nova Scotia," on the obverse being 
the bust of George IV, in whose reign 
they were mostly minted. These were 
supplemented by bronze coins struck in 
the earlier years of Queen Victoria, the 
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Fig. 1. (Top) Rever:e and obver:e of one cent, 
Nova Scotia. 
» 2. Reverse of half-cent, Nova Scotia. 


„ 3. Obverse and reverse oí one cent, New 
Brunswick. 


type of the reverse being a branch of 


mayflower and the value * One Penny.” 
The next issue consisted of strictly rc, 
coins in bronze, the currency being th. 
changed to cents and half.cents ; thes- 
appeared in 1861 (see illustrations 
The obverse was almost identical with tke 
bronze coins of that date in use in Great 
Britain; the reverse was, however. 
quite different, being distinctly colonial: 
in the centre of a well-designed wreath cf 
roses and mayflowers was a royal crown, 
the legend surrounding the piece being. 
* Nova Scotia, One Cent," with the date 
1861 in the exergue. The half-cent. 
also illustrated from an exceedingly well- 
preserved coin, is similar, but the name cf 
the province is in small letters below 
and the denomination of value over the 
wreath, just above the crown. Amors 
bronze half-pence of the 1861 period there 
are quite a number of minor differencs 
in the dies ; the bust of the Queen has tbe 
rose, shamrock and thistle embroidered 
on her shoulder. The minor deviations 
are mostly due to flaws in the dies and 
many of the coins :scem to have b-* 
carelessly struck. 

The Province of New Brunswick 2 
one time formed part of Acadia, Tl: 
coins circulating in Nova Scotia wow d 
no doubt, be used concurrently ani 
accepted as current in New Brunswit 
There does not appear to have been a»: 
traders’ tokens issued for separate u- 
there, but the Provincial tokens of ab! 
1843 were separately engraved with tir 
name of the sister Colony. The rec! 
cents and half.cents (see illustration’ 
had the same obverses as Nova Seotit 
but differently named reverses and wm’ 
slight differences in the shape and sz 
of the regal crown. There were ako 4 
few silver coins of this currency of tb 
denominations. respectively, twenty -cents 
ten-cents and five-cents. 


FRED. W. BURGES: 


(To be continued.) 
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RIVETING YOUR OWN BROKEN 
CHINA. m 


Ir is often thought that riveting china 
together—when broken—is a job for 
the “ professional," but this is quite 
wide of the mark; & little practice and 
a few tools will enable anyone to become 
expert and able to complete an excellent 
job. Of course, the rivets should be 
put in from the back and where they are 
least conspicuous, provided that thie 
work is strong. A rivet 
usually consists of a piece 


of brass wire, something 


like this ~ in shape; An ordinary pla'n 
the bent-over ends being PA RAT eth i 
set in. holes driled into bent over realy 
the china by means of CUN ee 
plaster of Paris or shellac. 
It is often an advantage 
to have this wire rivet 
flattened on one side s0 
that it will set closer to 
the article, and this can l 
be accomplished by using 
a flat file upon one side A fattened rivet 
: : that has been 
of the wire until this has hammered down 
been achieved. A “flat » ontheanvil. Note 
: : the xound ends for 
rivet, i.e., one fattened jngertion in the 
upon both sides so thut holes. 
it is like a narrow band, 
may be obtained by hammering the 
wire out flat on an anvil ; 
in this cnse—the turn-over at the ends 
should be left unhammered 80 that it 
will fit into the circular hole left by 
the drill. l 
A break is not always on a flat surface 
and, to meet this, & curved rivet should 
be made. Cut off your piece of wire from 


the roll, and then bend over the ends aud 
try the length across the break. The 
best rivets, which pull the break up 
quite tightly together, are those that 
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An examination of a riveted piece 
of china will reveal the method of work- 
ing far better than any written explana- 
tion can do and well repays study, 
especially if you have any doubt as to 
its simplicity. — — a ad zu f 

Great care must be taken, in repairing, 
that—when fitting the broken edges— 
these are not grated together or a number 
of tiny chips wil be made that spoil 
the work; the cleaner the break, the 
better the rivet. Driling the holes 
that are to take the rivets is the most 
“ ticklish” part of the job, and it is 
worth while to practise this upon any 
old broken pieces that are to hand 
before attempting 4 real '* mend." These 
are drilled either with an archimedean 
drill or, what is more likely to be to hand, 
a hand - brace. Almost all china is 
readily drilled with a stel drill, the most 
difficult part being the commencement. 
It isthe glaze causes the drill to slip and, 
after this is once piereed, it is only & 
question of working the drill. slowly, 
steadily and recularly, and you can bore 
your hole to any required depth. 

A good way to secure steadiness is to 
run the drill first through a piece of 
hard wood, then fit this over the spot 
where the hole is to be bored in the china 
and fix firmly so that neither can move 
until the drill has a good bite into the 
surface. Work slowly at first until you 
are through the glaze; 4 spot or two of 
water on the surface eases the action 
and helps the drill to run more smoothly. 
Continue drilling until the holes are 
about half-way through the thickness 
of the article and, when all the holes 
are drilled, try each rivet and make 
sure that the length when heated will 
be about right, and then only the final 
fixing remains to be done. 

As I said above, there are two methods 
of doing this: the hot and the 
cold. In the former case, shellac i8 
the medium ; in the latter, plaster 
of Paris; the last being mixed 
with a little colouring if neces- 
gary. If the article was chipped, 
small pieces can be filled in later 
with uncoloured plaster and 
touched up with paint so as to 
complete the surface. Warm the 
shellac and warm the china, then 
hold your wire in the flarne of a 
spirit lamp for & moment or two. 
Drop a spot of shellac into each 
hole, slip your rivet quickly into 
place and press down firmly, hold- 
ing in place for a few minutes 
until the shellac has beg m to got, 
then proceed to the next. A flat 
bench is the best to work upon, 
assembling all the pieces together 


A badly broken plate with a Zi EAL break, drilled realyforthe as they are drilled ready for the 


insert on of the rivets which are shown in their places. 


when laid across this are barely long 
enough to reach the holes; for, by 
warming this, the wire expands slightly 
and thus just slips into place, and. when 
cold, grips like & vice. When this is not 
done, the rivet should be tried agross 
the break and gently tapped into place 
with a wooden mallet. 


rivets, 80 that whether the hot 
or cold method is followed, the article 
need not be disturbed until quite sct. 
Clean off the superfluity round the 
rivets with an old knife and, if the 
work has been carefully done, you will 
have as strong, reliable and neat piece 
of work as any done by a professional, 
H. W. CANNING-W RIGHT. 
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NOVEL CANDLE MOULD. 


A USEFUL plan for the employment of 
waste wax and candle-ends is on the 
following lines. Cut some lengths of 
hemlock. or any of the hollow-stemmed 
umbelliferous plants, measuring about 
six inches each. Then secure an equal 
number of straws slightly longer. Melt 
down the wax until it is liquid and pick 
out any piece of wick or other foreign 
matter. Put some sand in a dish and 
push the cut stems down into this a little 
way. Then, in each, thrust one of the 
straws exactly in the centre. The sand 
will keep it in place. Now into each 
hollow stem pour the wax until it 1s 
nearly full, Leave the stems in position 
until the wax has set hard and then cut 
away the stem. You will then bave 
some very serviceable candles that will 
give an excellent light and will not smoke. 
If desired, the candle-wax may be mixed 
with a little mutton fat and an equally 
good hight is the result. 


% * * * 
- THE WONDERFUL MAGIC 
| MIRROR. 


Wovrp you like to possess 8 magic 
mirror, upon which, by merely breathing, 
a mystic design appears, to fade again 
as the moisture dries, and reappear every 
time it is breathed upon ? Such an 
article is quite easily made and— by 
means of a little ingenuity —1$ laughably 
comic, and from it beautiful results can 
be produced. A dise of cast bronze. 
half-an-inch thick, is the basis of the 
mirror, the edge of which should first be 
turned up all round so es to form an edge. 
Now. on the flat surface, draw your design, 
which should be bold and stronglymarked, 
using, for drawing the lines, 8 gharp 
scriber. A grinning caricature of the 
human face would be particularly effective 
to those who look into the mirror, but 
any kind of design may be used that is 
not too complicated. 

When the whole is marked out, lay the 
mirror on a smooth, iron block and punch 
with a round-edged punch over all the 
lines to a depth of about a quarter of an 
inch, taking care, of course, to exactly 
follow the marked lines. Then turn down 
the dise and finish off the border smoothly, 
and polish the face of the mirror with 
abrasive powder.complet ingwith jewellers’ 
rouge. The face of the mirror, where the 
metal was punched in from the back, will 
be very slightly raised, but to 80 small à 
degree that * unless the polishing is carried 
too far—it will not show but will appear 
as & perfectly smooth surface. 

This mirror, while dry, will merely 
reflect your own face or other objects, but 
breathe upon it and at once the design, 
which you chose to punch, will appear. 
A very good way to keep your secret as to 
e how it is done ” ig to omit turning up 

the edges and mount the mirror in a 
wooden frame with a piece of wood at the 
back, as, by this means, no one sees where 
the punch followed the lines drawn by 
the scriber, and the mystery is deeper 
than ever. 

H. W. CANNING-W RIG! 
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Some Hints on Bowling: 


As to Length, Pace, the Break and the Swerve. =- - 


By V. R. PRICE (Oxford University XI, 1922), 


same degree as batting. It is a more natural 

gift. Hence it is important that everyone who 

wishés to be a bowler should develop his own 
individuality in that line. It is a great temptation to 
boys to imitate the actions of first-class cricketers whom 
they have seen bowl. I well remember how I myself, 
when at school, used to enjoy copying the aetions of men 
like Fielder and Blythe of Kent, Wass of Notts, and many 
others. This is a great mistake, as what the boy imitates 
is not the essential part of the action but some superficial 
characteristic such as most bowlers acquire in their run 
or in their action of delivery. Imitation in this way 
tends to cramp the individual's own style, lose what is 
good in his natural aetion, and 
acquire what is not worth sa 
from another. 

Before I go on to speak of bowling 
in more detail, it might be as well 
to mention the fact that many 
boys while still at school, and many 
men afterwards, wear cricket-boots 
with quite the wrong type of nails. 
It is most important that a bowler . 
should be able to get a good grip of 
the ground. Wide nails with blunt 
or smooth edges are of little use. 
They will not hold in wet weather, 
and on a hard ground they simply 
slide along the surface. Cricket nails 
should be about a quarter of an 
inch long (that is, a quarter of an 
inch protruding from the sole of the 
boot), and an eighth of an inch in 
width. They should be flat at the 
bottom and should cover sole and 
heel so that no part of the boot can 
slip. 

The boy who wishes to learn to 
bowl should first of all decide for 
himself what is a sufficient and 
convenient length of run up to the 


p is not an art which ean be taught in the 


- 


play in first-class cricket he cannot understand why he is 
no-balled. Therefore, try to see that you have a crease 
at your net wickets, and when bowling at the nets make 
a distinctive mark at the beginning of your run and always 
start from it with the same foot just as you would in a 
match. 

If you find yourself being constantly no-balled in a 
partieular match, take off a foot or two beyond your usual 
mark. It may be due to a downhill run, a following wind, 
or to a feeling of greater energy and fitness. Never go or 
bowling at the nets when once you feel tired. It will 
spoil your length and may alter your action. 

Remember that à large proportion of wickets are taken 
with catches. Thus, the placing of your field is most 
important. Your field may require 
altering for individual batsrnen, 
either in order to stop their 
favourite shots or to play up to 
their weaknesses. A man who 
nibbles at the. off-ball may tempt 
you to have an extra slip field. 
This alteration is, of course, the 
. eaptain's job, but captain and bowler 
should work together, and no good 
captain will object to suggestions 
‘from his bowlers. He may not agree 
with you, in which case you have 

to lump it with a good grace. 

The action of all bowlers should 
be easy and natural and not in any 
way strained. A difficult action is 
tiring, and as you may have to bow! 
thirty or forty overs in one innings 
you want to conserve all your 
energy. One of the most important 
things in a bowler’s action is that 
his body should be upright and his 
arm high above his head at thie 
moment when the ball leaves his 
hand. The great advantage to be 
derived from bowling from a heiglit 
is that the ball strikes the ground 


wicket. Long runs are not recom- Mr. V. R. Price with more force and will rise from 


mended. They do not add to the (Oxford Univ. XI, 1922.) 


value of the bowling, they tire the 

bowler unnecessarily and waste a lot of time. The fast 
bowler naturally requires a longer run than others, but 
fifteen yards for a fast bowler is quite enough. Ten or 
twelve yards is the average for a medium-paced bowler, 
and from eight downwards for a slow bowler. These 
are not hard and fast rules, but only rough guides. The 
individual should find out what suits him best. 

Having discovered the convenient length for your run 
always keep to it, except for occasional balls when you 
decide to try to deceive the batsman by delivering the 
ball from farther behind the crease. By thus keeping to 
a regular run you obviate the risk of bowling no-balls. 
Few things disconcert a bowler so much as being frequently 
no-balled. I have suffered from it myself, and I know 
that it annoys the bowler himself and, perhaps still more, 
the captain and the fieldsmen. 

Two things frequently lead to the practice of bowling 
no-balls : (1) bowling in the nets without a erease, and 
(2) bad umpiring. Very often in school and club matches 
an umpire will omit to no-ball a bowler even when he is 
well over the crease. Thus, when the bowler comes to 


the pitch with more jump. 

It will be found to be a great help 
towards keeping the body upright at the moment of 
delivery if you raise your left arm and shoulder as vou 
reach the crease (I am speaking for a right-handed bowler). 
This will help the right arm and shoulder, when they 
come into play, to be up to their full height. 

Another very important point to be remembered in 
keeping the action high is the timing of the swing of the 
arm. You often hear of "timing " as an essential in 
batting, but seldom or never in bowling. And yet it is 
one of the necessary features of good bowling. Many of 
the rank bad balls that are bowled are due to bringing the 
arm over too soon or too late. We shall see why. Most 
fast and medium bowlers use body swing to assist their 
pace. If you watch Mr. A. E. R. Gilligan, of Sussex, you 
will see what power he gets from his body swing to brinz 
his right arm over so quickly and to bowl so fast with 
an unusually short run. 

A fast bowler should time arm swing and body swing 
together, in order that when the body is putting out all 
its energy the arm may ‘be at its full height ready to deliver 
the ball. The movement of the arm must be very quick, 
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because all the effort is required at one very small fraction 
of a second when the body is at the top of its swing, that 
is, just when the left foot comes: to the ground. The 
tendency, especially when vou are a little tired and not 
concentrating, is to let the body swing corne in first and 
the arm afterwards. "Thus the action is lowered because 
the body has reached the natural forward bending position 
before the arm has delivered the ball. But if arm and 
body come over together the delivery of the ball will be 
at the full height and will have the full power of the body 
behind it. | 

Most boys, as soon as they can bowl at all, long to be 
able to put on a break. To the ordinary right-handed 
bowler the off-break is more usual, because, unless he 
is a slow bowler, it is more easy. There are, roughly speak- 
ing, three kinds of off-break : (1) what is called the natural 
break coming from the action alone; (2) the off-break 
that is spun from the fingers ; (3y the ball that is “ flicked " 
with the finger and wrist. This last is difficult to describe. 
It is a ball which Kennedy, of Hampshire, is very fond of 
bowling, and is really a kind of action break. I will deal 
with the three in order. 

(1) The natural action break.—The right-hand bowler 
who, on reaching the wicket to deliver the ball, turns his 
body sideways almost facing the wicket from which he is 
‘bowling, and lifts his left shoulder well up in the direction 
of the batsman, bowls a natural off-break. This is because 
he automatically turns the ball over in his fingers as his 
arm comes over and imparts a slight off-break spin. The 
ball is usually held with the forefinger and middle finger 
divided by the seam, the third finger at the right-hand side 
of the ball, the thumb at the left-hand side, and the little 
finger supporting it underneath or doing no work at all. 
(For the purpose of these explanations of how to hold the 
ball, imagine that you are looking at a hand with palm 
facing down and back of the hand up, fingers stretching 
out in front.) I do not mean to suggest that the ball will 
always break. Far from it. On some perfect wickets it 
is almost impossible to make the ball break without a 
great deal of finger spin. | 

(2) The off-break that is spun from the fingers.— This is 
usually bowled by slow and medium-paced bowlers. The 
ball may be held in many different ways by different 
bowlers. A common way is to grip the ball fairly tightly 
between forefinger and middle finger with these two fingers 
widely separated. At the moment of delivery the palm 
of the hand should be facing to the left. The spin is 
imparted by jerking the foretinger sharply down on to 
the ball and to the right. The action of jerking the fore- 
finger is rather like the action of spinning a top, the fore- 
finger doing the work of the string. It will be found a 
great help to use the seam of the ball to get a better grip 
by putting the tips of the fore- ; 
finger and middle finger just over 
the seam. 

(3) The ball which is “ flicked ”’ 
with the finger and wrist.—This is 
a very useful ball, as it is more 
disguised than the ordinary spin 
break. The ball is held with fore- 
finger and middle finger on each 
side of the seam, so that the 
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seam is running almost parallel with the fingers and between 
them. "The hand is held back at the wrist, the arm brought 
over high up close-to the head, and at the moment of 
delivery the wrist flicks the hand forward. The whole 
arm takes a curved forward sweep to the right from almost 
over the head; the forefinger, which should have been 
pressing tightly down on to the side of the seam, cuts away 
to the right of the ball. The forefinger only does the 
work, the other fingers merely help to balance the ball. 
The cutting away of the hand to the right does not alter 


. the direction of the flight, because the ball leaves the hand 


just as the right-handed movement takes place ; all that 
the forefinger requires to do is to give a little right-handed 
bias to the ball, which with the help of the curved action 
of the arm will tend to make it come in to the batsman. 

In exactly the same way it is possible, though difficult, 
to give a slight leg-action break, only in this case the middle 
finger does the work and the curved direction of the arm 
is towards the left. 

I cannot write about bowling without some reference 
to the golden rule about keeping a length. The tempta- 
tion is great to try so many ‘‘stunts " in bowling that 
length suffers. Remember that. breaks and swerves and 
other things which bowlers try to do with the ball are 
useless if you cannot get a length with them. This can 
only be done with constant practice. Try to pitch the 


- ball so that the batsman does not know whether to play 
forward or back. Get him in two minds, for in cricket 


“ he who hesitates is lost ” is the truest of sayings. 
Batsmen of the dashing type always give the. length 


‘bowler a chance, for they have not the patience to go on 


playing a succession of maiden overs. 
No bowler ought to mind being hit, for either he is 


bowling badly and deserves it, or he is bowling well and is 
‘likely to get the hitter out at any moment. 
the batsmen get the mastery of you if you can help it, 


Never let 


and in many cases you can, for it only requires determination 


to convince yourself that with perseverance you will get 


one of them out soon. A bowler requires a great heart. 
The longest partnerships come to the most unexpected 
terminations. 

- Finally, a word about the swerve. It is impossible to 


make the ball swerve at will with absolute accuracy. 


The swerve depends on many conditions, such as atmo- 
spheric density, the make of the ball, and the amount. of 
varnish on it. The best advice I can give is—if you have 
a natural swerve, utilise it. If not, be satisfied with what 
you have. The ordinary swerve which goes away in the 
air to off or leg during the whole of the ball’s flight is not 
worth bowling, as the batsman can watch it all the way. 
The swerve is most valuable when the ball starts off 
straight for the wicket and then swerves late in its flight 
when the batsman has started to 
make his stroke and cannot leave 
the ball alone; thus he is liable 
to snick the out-swinger into 
slip’s hands, or to be bowled be- 
tween bat and pads, or off his pads, 
by the late in-swinger. This late 
swerve is anatural gift to a bowler 
and frequently depen:ls on the 
atmospherie conditions of the day. 


“If the ball, from a stroke of the bat, he held 
before it touch the ground, although it be hugged 


to the bod 


(Rules of Cricket.) 


of the catcher, the striker is Out.” 


(Note by the Editor :—And so also, perchauce, 
is the catcher—Out of action :) 


A Forest Fire from the Air. 


The biz blaze started from a logging operation. 


HE Great War forced development along scientific 
lines to a greater degree than could any other 
event. This was true for the machines and devices 
useful in peace times as well as for the purely 

destructive articles of war. Of the former the aeroplane 
and seaplane are outstanding examples. 

The use of aeroplanes for civilian flying has reached 
a high state of organisation near the heart of the Empire, 
where everyone is thoroughly familiar with the work of 
the commercial companies’ operations between Great Britain 
and the Continent. The developments on the far edges 
of the Empire are probably not so well known, and so it is 
the purpose of this article to give some idea of what is 
being done in one distant part, namely, the Province 
of British Columbia. | 

To understand the usefulness of aeroplanes in British 
Columbia, one must first have some 
knowledge of the topographic conditions 
and their influence on flying conditions 
As nearly everyone knows, the Province 
lies entirely west of the Rocky Mountains, 
that great lofty chain of snow-clad peaks 
that forms the backbone of the North 
American continent and, continued south- 
ward, becomes the Andes of South America. 
Between the Rocky Mountains and the 
broad Pacific Ocean lies a vast country 
broken by great mountain ranges and 
traversed by mighty glacier-fed rivers. The 
valleys are generally narrow and steep 
near the sources of the streams, but lower 
down they widen out, become more gentle 
in slope, and give rise to long, gently 
flowing rivers. Even between the more 
rapid sections there are long reaches’ of 
quiet water. 

The most striking feature -of the map of 
British Columbia is the large number of lakes 
scattered from the International Boundary 
to the Yukon. Everywhere they dot the 
surface of the country, ranging in size from 
half-an-acre to many hundreds of square 
miles, but even the largest map shows only 
a part of them. The largest lakes lie in 
the valleys, and are usually widenings 
of the rivers caused by some natural 
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Columbia’s Great Forests. 
By G. P. MELROSE. 


obstruction. Many thousands more are 
scattered over the broad plateaux between the 
main valleys. 

The coast line of British 
another striking feature of the map. It is 
characterised by myriads of islands, rough, 
rocky headlands and deep inlets. — To the 
west of the main coast lies Vancouver Island, a great 
body of land three hundred miles long and fifty to seventy- 
five miles in width. It shelters the southern half of the 
mainland, leaving à narrow strip of water between itself 
and the coast. Smaller islands to the north provide more 
shelter to the mainlànd, and give rise to the famous 
“ Inside Passage," that quiet steamship lane between 
Seattle, Washington and Skagway, Alaska, so well known 
to many thousands of summer tourists for its beauty of 
twisted channel, forested shore line and wealth of lofty 
snow-capped mountains. 

Now, the result of this rough topography of British 
Columbia is that the population is restricted to the broad 
valley floors and the fertile lands along the coast, leaving 
everywhere vast areas of wild and often unexplored country. 
As the climate, especially west of the Coast Range of 
mountains is eminently suited to the growth of trees, we 
find enormous stretches of forests carpeting the ground 
below the timber line. These forests reach a wonderful 


Columbia is 


A Timbered Valley from the Air. 
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growth along the coast where the long, damp growing 
season is conducive to fast growth. Here the trees grow 


to a size rivalled only by the Giant Sequoias of California, 
and enough timber grows on one acre to build a small 
The forests in the interior are of greater extent, 


village. 
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but do not reach the 
size, in individual 
trees, of those on 
the coast. This is 
the result of the 
colder, drier climate 
and the shorter 
growing season. 

Following the way 
of all pioneer 
countries, the popu- 
make 
use of the natural 
resources to get their 
living, and in British 
Columbia the great- 
est resource is in the 
forests. The prosperity of British Columbia 
is built on her forests, for they employ 
more men, distribute more wealth and 
bring in more Government revenue than 
any of the other resources. It is for this 
reason that the Government has built up 
a highly organised Forest Service to 
administer and protect so immensely 
valuable an asset. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the 
way of the Forest Service is the roughness 
of the country. Railways and roads can 
reach but a part of such a vast territory, 
and communication, in consequence, 1s 
slow. Many trails have been cut through 
the forests and, on the coast, one can 
travel by boat ; but progress is slow either way. This is 
a particular disadvantage in protection from fire, which 
requires, like a city fire department, early detection and 
quick control of all incipient blazes. | Administration also 
suffers from delay in communication and travel, and 
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rhe 


so the Forest Service has cast around for some better 


means of communicating with its outlying posts, and 
of transportation for men and supplies. 

What could be faster,or secure a wider view of the country 
than the aeroplane ? The great development in this kind 


of communication during the war and the knowledge 


and experience brought back by the many 
voung British Columbians who fought in the 
Air Force paved the way for the present use 
of flying machines in forest protection and 
administration. The planes are also used for 
reconnaissance of unexplored regions, surveying, 
mapping and the administration of such large 
enterprises as the cattle ranches of the interior. 
Detection of opium smuggling, prevention of 
illieit liquor traffic and the illegal export of 
logs, together with patrol of the International: 
fishing-grounds, are some of the other activities 
to which the planes have brought such speed 
and mobility that the work has been very 
largely revolutionised. 

And it is all done with seaplanes, for the 
topography we have described offers fewer 
landing-grounds for land machines, while the 
innumerable lakes, rivers, inlets and bays are 
ideal centres for operation of seaplanes and offer 
safe landings in case of engine trouble. 

The machines and 
flying organisation are 
maintained by the 
Dominion Air Board, 
who have established 
their main seaplane 
base at Vancouver on 
the coast. In the 
summer a sub-base 1s 
maintained at Kam- 
loops, in the interior. 
The Air Board co- 
operates with the 
Provincial Govern- 
ment, other depart- 


LANDING MADE ON THE 
_BANK OF A RIVER. 


- ments of the Dominion Government such as Customs and 


Fisheries, as well as with private firms, but the bulk of 
the flying is done for the Forest Service. 

The proteetion of her wonderful timber stands is the 
first duty of British Columbia. Already large areas have 
been destroyed by fire, amed every yéar more damage is 
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done, but close patrol and organisation are cutting down 


the losses. The swift, straight-flying seaplanes are increas- 
ing the patrol efficiency tremendously, for in one flight 


account for the greatest number and are usually bunched 
at well-defined periods, and in limited areas. For instance. 
every week-end hundreds of fishermen and pic kmicker= 


of three or four hours they can oversee an area in excess leave the cities in all directions, to spend the holiday in 
of ten thousand square miles of forest land. The great, their favourite haunts. They all build camp fires. mest 
evergreen forests stretching below the observer form a of them smoke, and very many of them are still so careless 
perfect dark background for the light-blue smoke of the that they leave behind them the small blazes that, grown 
forest fire, the slightest streamer of which, showing above with the wind, cause untold damage to present ancl future 


the tree-tops, can be seen for miles. Itis for these streamers timber stands. And so the seaplanes make a point of 
patrolling the week-end camping grounds, where their 


that the patrol plane is watching and upon the discovery 

very presence, supported by plentiful 
newspaper advertising, has a ten- 
dency to make people remember their 
fires. 

Lightning is the second great offender 
in the list of forest-fire causes- There 
are two peculiarities of lightning -fire= 
that make seaplane patrol especially 
useful in their detection, of which the 
localisation of the electric storms is the 
məst important. In other words, the 
lightning storms seem to follow well 
defined belts across the Province, anid 
rarely set fires outside these areas- 
The second peculiarity is that the fires 
are usually set in inaccessible places and 
far back in the country where the ground 
patrol has little chance of seeing them. 
Therefore, after every lightning storm, 
especially the dry, ones, of which there 
are many during the summer, the sea- 
planes make a patrol of the lightninz 
belts. 

Types of seaplanes in use vary, but for 
scouting and general reconnaissance, the 
HS2L is used. This is a flying-boat. 
with 400 h.p. Liberty motor, and can 

' carry four to five men, or the equiva- 
lent weight in equipment. For biz 
loads, the F3 machine, having two 360 

Forest Fire as seen from the Air. h.p. Rolls-Royce engines, takes the 

Fire started from a donkey engine operating at the “tall spar” tree that can be seen in air, being " DB "60 odor about a ton 
© a patch of dark Smoke, just to the right of the railway line. of dead weight. 

Only one thin remains to make this 

service absolutely efficient, and that is the use of wireless 


to communicate between the machines and the ground, 
thus saving the delay in reporting to headquarters. 


The seaplane patrols are not c 
manner, covering at random a large area on the chance This extra service will doubtless soon be added, for tbe 
of seeing a fire. Study of statistics and fire maps hasshown Forest Service is already using the wireless telephone 
that certain areas are more subject to fires than others, for communicating between headquarters and outlyinz 

British Columbia will have the Eest 


and it is to these that the seaplanes pay more attention. posts. When it is 80, 
The causes are largely two-fold: campers and lightning. and latest that this mechanical world can supply m 


Of course there are many © but these two equipment to protect her tremendous forest wealth. 


uius ais sens See curtes incedens 


of which it immediately speeds to headquarters to give 


the alarm.. 
onducted in a haphazard 


ther causes, 


The Honour of the School. 


That footer-field—that cric 


vool | 
Demand that you shall never fail the 


ket-pitch—that fine old swimming 


T may seem something very small: scarce worth a word 

or thought : 

A tiny bit of cowardice or words with meanness fraught. 

A nasty touch of snobbery—or promise insincere— | 

A lie (you'd call it “just a fib '!) or shadow of a fear. Glance at that grey old building there : each corridor and room, 
But don't give in to such as these. Be sure you make a rule Each dormitory, hall and den, is part of life's great loom, 

'To keep intact, through thick and thin, the honour of the School! Where threads of courage, threads of skill, of training and of 

| wit, 

Are woven into boyhood's ways to make that boyhood "' fit t 

So show your pride in that old spot, and. with decision cool, 

reath is borne Crush. base things out, and set it high—the honour of the 


scorn 
Of all that’s paltry, all that’s small ; upon their b 
here fairness must be done, ^. School ! 
IAN DRAG. 


A breezy echo of those sports w 
And cheats and folks of shuffling minds despised are—every one. 


honour of the School ' 


Look down at those green playing-fields—they seem to hold à 
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YELLOWBOY 
Bz MAYFIELD came to full possession of his 


senses, and found himself in a situation of peculiar 

discomfort. He was seated on the rough flooring 

of a very large one-storeyed wooden building, 
erected upon piles driven deep into the earth. It was 
thatched with palm leaves, and had walls of about six 
feet in height. Air circulated through openings between 
the top of these walls and the roof. There were no windows. 
In addition to the piles upon which the walls were built, 
two central rows ran down the full length of the barracoon. 
Along each of these was a strong chain, upon which, at 
intervals of about two feet, iron neck-links and waist-and- 
foot shackles were fastened. 


There was a suspicious looking kind of rust upon most. 


of these shackles, and the planks of the floor were also 
deeply stained with blood. A galling neck-iron was 
fastened around Billy's neck, and, as he had been placed 
with his back to the piles which supported the wall, his 
head was dragged higher than it would have been had he 
been shackled to the central beams. It was intensely 
uncomfortable even at first, but as time went on it grew 
increasingly painful. Leg-irons, at the end of a chain, 
confined his ankles. "They were, like the neck-iron, secured 
by heavy padlocks. 

Billy was naked, except for a loin-cloth, and he saw. with 
astonishment, that his skin had been dyed a deep brown. 
If he could have seen his head, he would have been mortified 
to behold a scalp entirely shorn of hair, as bald as a billiard 
ball. His face had three lines across the forehead, and three 
across each cheek, drawn in white paint. Dick, the seaman 
who had been commissioned by Lopez to carry out the 
work of decoration, had thrown all his artistic ability into 
his task, and had turned out what he called “a 'evenly 
picture of a 'umble naval orficer.”’ 

The fury which filled Billy's mind as he looked at himself 
was more than he could have expressed by any words vet 
invented by human ingenuity. The peril of the situation 
did not touch him in the least, and the pain and discomfort, 
considerable though they were, were not intolerable to a 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
KATTO TURNS UP. 


lad who had had three years’ experience of the midship- 
men's cuddy on an English man-of-war. The sting lay in 
the indignity practised upon an officer of His Majesty’s 
Navy by a crowd of low-down, piratical slavers and 
negroes. It was more than Billy could do to adjust his 
mental outlook to the circumstances which had arisen, 
his intellectual equipment seemed to be thrown out of 
action. 

A number of seamen, of different nationalities, could be 
seon lounging about the huts near the barracoon, and 
negro servants were moving to and fro on various errands 
and duties, but noone took the slightest notice of the 
At length 
Billy determined to make himself heard. He raised his 
voice, and shouted as loudly as he could. When he elicited 
no response, his shouts degenerated into yells, and, as his 
disappointment increased, into howls. — — 

His vocal activity was ended by the action of a big negro 
who strolled into the barracoon with a short staff of hard- 
wood in his hand. Without saying a word he rapped 
Billy over the head in so skilful a manner that the lad 
lapsed into unconsciousness almost immediately, and the 
negro strolled out again, as unconcernedly as he had entered. 
Evidently he did not perceive much difference between an 
officer of His Majesty’s Navy and an Akoo slave. 

After night-fall Billy awoke, and found the barracoon 
filled with tired-out negroes, of every age from fifteen to 
thirty. Men and women had been herded together until 
the slavers separated thein with brutal cfüiciency, and 
chained them to the piles. Soon the place was packed to 
overflowing. On the whole it was a quiet assemblage. 
The unfortunate captives had been beaten and harried -over 
many miles of difficult. country, and were stiff with fatigue 
and bruised limbs. Many were stained with blood, which 
had clotted upon their skins. All were hopeless and 
dejected. At frequent intervals a weird, dull groan arose 
from the mass, a strange cadence of misery and pain. 

Rilly found himself going cold with ti. or. He had been 
accustomed to think of slavery, ft: ‘~ one of the 
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common things of life. Now he was beginning to realise 
something of what it meant. It dawned upon him that 
he might also be sold, and the meaning of his dyed skin 
acquired a new significance in the light of his immediate 
" surroundings. He was alone, with everything stripped off 
him, far from friends, torn out of familiar surroundings, 
and bereft of the protection of Law and privilege. He 
was without rights, and all the security which generations 
of Englishmen had built up around him had been swept 
away by murderous, brutal hands. 

And yet, he had his trust in God, kis faith in England, 
and his manhood. He determined that no power on earth 
should make him anything more than a slave in name. 
He little knew to what depths oppression and hunger could 
drive even the strongest of natures. 

He writhed in his galling shackles until the iron bruised 
his flesh. Then his thoughts flew to England, to the 
parents who, ere long, would be mourning for him as dead ; 
to the school which lay nestling under the wings of 
England's most famous Abbey ; to the lads who would be 
carving their names on old desks, and fighting their battles 
on the cricket and football fields; to Jack Lancaster, 
whose young life had ended so disastrously among the wild 
vaves of the West African coast. There was nothing to 
cheer poor Billy Mayfield in his melancholy outlook, and 
the only good thing about it was that, amidst the restless 
tossing and moaning of the slaves, he fell asleep and forgot, 
for the time being, all his miseries. 

Not more than a quarter of a mile away, Jack Lancaster 
was lying, snugly concealed, under a dense undergrowth of 
thickets, wondering what he had better do to bring 
assistance to his unfortunate comrade. | Jack's mind 
had also been busy with various aspects of the recent 
events of his life. What he had himself experienced threw 
light upon the narrations he had heard from Gallus, Bill, 
Lopez and Tanto, and he was enabled to piece together 
something of his father's history. 

It appeared certain that Captain Lancaster had had & 
wild and adventurous career, and was the leader of the 
company of which Tanto and the rest were worthy 
associates. In various reckless enterprises, in which piracy 
seemed to have played no inconsiderable part, a large 
amount of treasure had been accumulated, mostly in 
pearls and gold. "The choicest pearls had cvidently been 
stored in a small chest, and Captain Lancaster had purloined 
this, and, with the help of a faithful seaman, Katto by name, 
had slipped away in a boat or canoe when off the coast of 
Papua. He had been followed by his furious companions, 
and found refuge by dashing up the Thunder River, where 
he eluded his pursuers, either by doubling upon them or 
by gaining the assistance of Papuan natives up-country. 

Tanto and his crowd, baffled in their first attempt, then 
determined to watch for any re-appearance of Lancaster, 
and went, after some months’ searching, to a well-known 
rendezvous of theirs where other valuables had been 
secreted. They removed these, and left & letter in which 
they expressed their firm intention to follow Lancaster 
until they wrested their treasure from him and wreaked 
their vengeance. This letter had been discovered by 
Lancaster when he came to the rendezvous at Martin’s 
Cove, to grab, if possible, the rest of the possessions of the 
companz. He was disappointed, and later fell in with 
Lopez. Aided by the " Rattlesnake’ he had made his 
way by various channels to China, thence to America, and 
had, finally, settled for a time in the house on the Bankside 
in Southwark. 

After many wanderings, Gallus had tracked him down, 
and had sent Dingo Bill, whose vocal ability as a singer 
of sea chanties might probably help him to enlist the 
sympathy of a seagoing neighbourhood, to spy out the 
land. Bill had forced his entrance into the house, where 
Jack was going through his dead father’s papers. Bills 
quick eye had fallen upon the letter whieh bore his own 
stenature, among others, and assumed, of course, that he 
was now withuir reach of the pearls. Tha words “ Dray 
the fanes from tho Snake, ye scum," written across tho 


-and he had disturbed it. 
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. page, puzzled him, although the words which, later, fe!l 
. from the lips of Red Lopez, the Spaniard, seemed to give 


some clue to their meaning. 
The search in the house was fruitless, and the in-rushing 


of the Press-gang put an abrupt end to their investigations. 


The chance which led to the '' Bellona " being ordered to 
the West African coast brought Gallus into renewed touch 
with his old associate and leader, Tanto, but the supposed 
death of Jack by drowning upset their calculations once 
again, and Gallus was forced to give his suspicions con- 
cerning Red Lopez the most prominent place in his thoughts. 
If he could not get the whole of the pearls he might, at 
least, recover half; and this half, he was certain, was 
concealed somewhere on the schooner, the “ Rattlesnake.” 
He felt certain that Gallus awaited with eagerness the 
opportunity for a thorough search of the vessel. 

As Jack Lancaster pondered over the problem, the idea 
of finding out the mystery of the pearls attracted him 
more and more, and he resolved to take Billy Mayfield 
into his confidence, if, by good luck, he could manage to 
rescue his comrade from the slavers. He knew, from what 
he had overheard on the schooner, that Lopez had ordered 
Billy to be flung into the barracoon among the slaves, and 


.that the Spaniard was unscrupulous enough to sell him, if 


he did not knock him on the head and pitch his body into 
the river. He remembered that Lopez had said that the 
slaves might be embarked immediately if Tanto were 
willing. In the event of a speedy departure, therefore, it 
was imperative that Billy should be snatched out of their 
hands before the morrow’s sun dawned. 

How to achieve this Jack had not the remotest idea. 
The difficulty was an almost insuperable one, simply 
beeause Billy was chained up, somewhere in the big barra- 
coon, with nearly a thousand negroes. Jack did not know 
how securely the lad had been shackled; he had yet to 
learn something of the skill of the slaver blacksmiths. 

Constant, stealthy movements in the undergrowth 
around him began to make Jack nervous. African forests 
abound in wild animals of all kinds, and even within fifty 
yards of the barracoon wild hogs, hyenas, and leopards 
prowled. 1t was no uncommon thing for the slavers to 
fling dead bodies into the thickets, and the presence oi 
abundance of offal also attracted carnivorous beasts. 
Huge serpents frequently left the river, and curled them- 
selves on the branches of trees. At mght-time a forest 
is never quiet, and it requires immense resolution on a 
man’s part to lie hidden beneath the undergrowth. 

Jack stood it as long as he could, but, shortly after 
midnight, he could endure no more of it. His clothes were 


` sticking to him with the perspiration of heat and fright. 


He felt that another hour of solitude in the forest would 
make him a nervous wreck, so he drew himself out of the 
thicket, and made his way towards the lights of the huts 
surrounding the barracoon. Shouts and singing, from the 
direction of the factory, revealed the fact that Tanto and 
his mates were carousing with the leaders of the newly- 
arrived caravan. Dingo Bill’s voice could be heard abova 
the rest, as he howled out a sea stave, of seemingly 
interminable length, with a rousing chorus. 

As Jack stood, hesitating, on the narrow track which 
led towards the edge of the forest clearing, a low growl 
somewhere near made him spring forward and dart. to one 
side. A panther was tearing the flesh from some bones, 
Breaking into a run, for he 
wanted to put as much space as possible between them 
Jack suddenly collided with two negroes, who appeared to 
be guarding a prisoner who walked between them. They 
evidently thought that they were being attacked. for one 
inan aimed a blow at Jack which would have finished his 
activities for ever if it had fallen where it was directed. 

He had the good fortune to evade it, and in retum 
dropped the man, with a blow on the temple from a heavy 
pistol. butt. The prisoner, who seemed to have all his wits 
about hun, swerved around and dashed his manacled wrist- 
into tho faco of the other guard, and Jack, who by this 
timo was roused to conflict, completed the operation by 
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stunning him with his pistol-butt. It was too dark to 
discern the features of guards and prisoner, but Jack 
assumed that in rescuing the unfortunate captive he was 
doing him a good turn. | 

On searching the clothing of the guards J ack discovered 
some keys which belonged to the shackles, and in a few 
minutes the padlocks were opened, and the prisoner was 
free. Interrogating him, in English, he discovered that 
the man could speak the language fluently, although the 
pronunciation of some of the letters troubled him. For 
instance, '' very " he pronounced * welly," and always 
spoke the « p” ag if it were ep 

Leaving the unconscious negroes where they fell, Jack 
and his new associate moved cautiously towards the lights 
of the clearing, and, when they were enabled to see fairly 
well, each made & close scrutiny of the other. Jack found 


taat he had rescued a rather odd-looking individual, who 
a peared to be a cross between 8 Chinaman and a Malay. 
H was of middle height, powerfully built, with wonderfully 
developed muscles on arms, legs and shoulders, but lean, 
Unlike most Chinamen, he secmed 
His head and 


almost to emaciation. 
to be nothing but skin, bone. and muscle. 


2 MSS 


“Without saying & word he rapped Billy over the head, and 
i (See page 631.) 


strolled out again, as unconcernedly as he had entered.” 


face were shaven, with the exception of the top of his skull, 
whence a very thick, short pig-tail hung down to the base 
of his neck. Some coarse linen was wound round his loins, 
and he had skin sandals on his feet. — 

« Much thank," he said, smiling at J ack. “Nigger got 
what he not want, smack on head—put to sleep—good job.” 

«* Who are you ? Where are you from ? How did you 
get grabbed ? " queried Jack. 

“ Tanto’s men, set to look out for me since three, four 
week. Knew I was on the coast, wanted me badly. 
Watched Chinese sloop, and when T went up to meet Arab 
caravan to pick up slaves, laid wait and nabbed me. Bad 
job for Katto, crew of sloop wonder where he got to." 

The name Katto gave Jack a start. for he remembered 
that it was someone named Yellowboy Katto who had 
played no inconsiderable part in the adventures of his 
father. ‘Tanto had said that the man was somewhere off 
or on the coast, and that he had overhauled a Chinese sloop 
in his effort to lay hands upon him. Now it appeared that 
he had emerged. out of the darkness of an African forest, 
and at a time when Jack was in urgent need of a helper. 

“Did you say your name was Katto ? " he asked. 

l “That my name, right enough, was the 

reply. 

pa § llowboy—Yellowboy Katto—who used 
to sail with Gallus and Dingo Bill ? i l 
* That me, right enough. Yellowboy they 
called me." 
^ What do you think my name is ?" said 
Jack, looking © steadily at the Chinaman. 
“Have you ever heard of anyone called 
Lancaster, Captain Jack Lancaster of the 
South Seas? If you have, I’m his son, and 
named after him. I'm jolly glad to meet you, 
Katto, for I guess you ll turn out to be a good 
friend to me." 

After Katto had studied J ack’s face as 
earnestly as a lover of pearls examines & price: 
less jewel, he burst out into such extravagant 
expressions of joy that J ack had no doubt as tq 
his delight and future devotion. His counten- 
ance elouded when Jack told him about his 
father's death, but {here was immense satis- 
faction in the thought that he could enjoy the 
companionship of the son. 

Katto briefly explained why he had set out 
to waylay the incoming caravan. A large slave 
convoy always had a certain number of 
stragglers, who gradually dropped behind in 
the course of long marches. As the caravan 
drew near its destination the vanguard leaders 
always grew more eager, and increased their 
pace in order to get the journey over. The 
strongest guards, of course, gradually worked 
to the front, leaving the tail of the caravan 
straggling, with long intervals between them. 
The subtle Chinamen lay in wait, usually in 
some difficult place, and tried to lead the 
stragglers off the main route, on the pretext 
> of liberating them, and, in this way. sometimes 
a hundred slaves could be obtaimed without 
any cost. They would be led to a creek where 
the Chinese sloop was concealed, and, in a few 
hours, would be sailing off to the Brazils. 

Tanto was up to most of the tricks of the 
trade, and had sent out negro guards with 
” strict injunctions to keep a keen look-out for 
A Chinamen, and especially for Katto. They 
had succeeded and Katto had been seized and 
bound. Although time was fiying rapidly, 
Jack told him of the plight of Billy Mayfield, 
and the need there was for his rescue before 
daylight came, and the embarkation of the 


slaves began. 


Billy," he said, 


«1 must get into the barracoon and find 
1 ‘and somehow knock the 
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shackles off him, if he is chained up. Then we'll make 
tracks for the forest, and lose ourselves in it.” 

“No use," replied Katto, shaking his head. ** Not 
possible to break shackles without making big noise— 
guards would wake up and shoot. Must have key to 
unlock padlocks or no go. Stay—I know what best to do. 
Wait here, boss, I come back in ten minute.’ 

He turned and vanished along the path they had already 
traversed. In less than the time he had specified . he 
returned, dressed in the loose costume of one of the un- 
conscious negro guards, and with & belt of ammunition, 
and an old firelock over his shoulder. A shabby turban 
was wound around his head, hiding the thick pig.tail. In 
his general appearance he looked very much like one of 
the slave guards who lounged about the ‘huts and barracoon. 

In a few words he explained that the padlocks in each 
row were unlocked by a couple of keys, which were kept, 
on numbered hooks, in the guard- -hut. If he could find 
out the precise position of the captive he could easily 
purloin the necessary key, for the chances were that the 


practically unguarded, 
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few men on duty would either be asleep or drunk, probab!- 
both. If Jack could manage to have a canoe ready h- 
was certain he could unlock the shackles, and lead Bili, 
down to the edge of the stream, when they could push of 
and cross to the opposite side and take to the forest, there 
to lie hidden until the hue and cry had blown over. 

Jack did not relish the idea of the forest, and was afrat 
that expert trackers would soon get on the trail of the 
fugitives, but Katto had full confidence in his own power. 

The first business, however, was to locate the position 
of the prisoner, and this Katto proceeded to do. In les 
than ten minutes ho returned to say that the slaves were 
and that, although he had gone 
carefully up and down every row, there was not a white 
man anywhere. Of this he was certain. Jack wa: 
diszusted with himself for not having made it clear to the 
Chinaman that the skin of Billy had been subjected tə 
the darkening process of the application of a dye. He 
described Billy as minutely and accurately as he could 
and Katto set off to try again. | 


CHAPTER IX. 


HAPPENINGS ON TH? 


REEPING into the barracoon, 
as quietly as a prowling animal 
stalks an unsuspecting victim, 
Katto crawled rapidly along the 
lines of the slaves, and, at 
length, came to one who seemed 
to answer to the description 
given him. He touched the 


^ sleeper, and gently placed his 
SANE eo SS 7, hand over his mouth. Billy, 
yr ita, 0% for it was he, awakened with a 


A start, and gave an exclamation 
in English. Katto was satisfied. He nodded his head 
with delight, and crawled to the door of the barracoon, 
passed through, and entered the guard-hut and detached 
the keys for line number one. In less than five minutes 
the shackles were removed from Billy's neck, waist and 
fcet, and the two found themselves hurrying towards 
ihe river bank. A low whistle told them where Jack 
was waiting with a large canoe. A heavy mist lay near 
the surface ‘of the water, and they were lost to sight as soon 
as they pushed off. 

A strong current was running er Jack and Katto 
drove the canoe into the stream with energy, although they 
realised that the current would prevent anything like a 
direct crossing. As a matter of fact, they were being carried 
down with considerable rapidity, the mist preventing them 
from discerning the real state of the case. Suddenly, some- 
thing loomed out of the mist. Katto’s paddle was torn 

. out of his hand, and, the next instant, they crashed into 
the accommodation ladder which hung from the side of the 
* Rattlesnake.” 

The bow of the canoe was smashed, but before the frail 
craft sank under them Jack leaped upon the steps, and was 
followed immediately by his two comrades. Katto uttered 
an ejaculation in Chinese, and then said in English, '* Where 
de thunder am we now ?” 

"I guess we've struck the ' Rattlesnake, and we are 
likely to have a lively time," muttered Billy, in a tone of 
misgiving. ‘* Out of the pan, into the fire, bad luck to it ! "' 

* It may not be so bad as it seems, Billy," said Jack, who 
was moving silently towards the bulwarks. ‘If my guess 
is right, all the erew are on shore having a carouse before 
1ney sail to-day or to-morrow. No, I'm wrong! There's a 
light in the forecastle ! Drop down on the deck or jump 
into the coppers. Hurry up, the watchman on.board may 
have heard the crash of the canoe when we banged into the 
schooner.” 

“ One watchman will not matter," exclaimed Katto. 
“We soon make an end of him. Stay here, boss, leave 
Katto to settle this little job. He used to scraps.” He 


, 


“RATTLESNAKE.” 


gliced Jike a shadow along the misty deck, and retume? 
almost immediately. 

* Lamp burning all right, boss," he reported. ‘“ Two men 
stretched out on the floor, one with his head bashed in, the 
other lying all messed up, and breathing like a porpoise. 
No sense left in either of them. Watchmen must have had 
a fight, forecastle all knocked about. Come and see." 

They tip-toed along the deck and peered into the fore- 
castle. Jack started back in amazement, for the man with 
the wounded head was the Spaniard, Red Lopez, and his 
antagonist, who was lying crumpled up, breathing heavily 
“like a porpoise,” as Katto had said, was Gallus. 

What had happened may be told with few words. Gallus 
had confided his suspicions about Red Lopez to Tanto, who 
laughed at the suggestion that Captain Lancaster and the 
Spaniard had shared the pearls which had been stolen. He 
dismissed the idea as an absurd fancy, and the mcre he 
derided the more Gallus was convinced that he was correct 
and that Tanto knew more about the business than he wa: 
inclined to confess. A suspicion crossed his mind that 
Tanto had also had a hand in it, and if so, the words about 
the fangs of the Snake would acquire a new and deeper 
significance. "Tanto answered the description, even more 
fully than Lopez and the * Rattlesnake " did. 

As Gallus sat among his half-drunken companions at the 
factory the thought of the schooner, now left deserted and 
unguarded, gave him an idea which he determined to carre 
into effect that very night. If Lopez had secured the pearls. 
his cabin was the most likely place to hide them in ; a loose 
board, a secret cupboard, a heavy' chest would be as secure 
a place as a wandering sailor was ever likely to have, anid 
one which would always be under his immediate super- 
vision. In any case, Lopez had gathered a considerable 
amount of booty during the past few years, and & quiet 
rummage of his cabin might result in a very rich haul for 
the searcher. 

With natural stupidity Gallus made his stealthy exit in 
such an open way that Lopez, always suspicious, noted it. 
and immediately connected it with some nefarious scheme 
on the part of some of his companions. The Spaniard 
arrived at the river bank in time to hear the splashing oi 
paddles somewhere out on the water. Thinking, however, 
that Gallus was still on shore, either at the barracoon or 
about the rooms of the factory where the rum was stored. 
he renewed his search in those directions, and it was only 
when he discovered that Gallus was not to be found that his 
suspicions turned to the ‘ Rattlesnake.” 

Jumping into a canoe he paddled to the schooner. Gallus 
had lighted & lantern and the lamp in the forecastle. and. 
when Lopez arrived, had completed his search of the cabin. 
and unearthed some of the Spaniard's most treasured 
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possessions. Jewels, stones torn from settings, silver and 
gold coins lay on the forecastle table, and Callus was 
gloating over & small diamond cross which he held in his 
hand. A pistol shot, which buried itself a few inches from 
his head, roused him from his delight, and he leaped to his 


feet as Lopez sprang into the forecastle. The Spaniard had. 


drawn his parang. and Gallus got a drive in the shoulder 

He grappled with his assailant, and, 

being as strong and fierce as & tiger, threw him heavily 
ngainst the bulkheads. 

The Spaniard recovered himself, and sent Gallus to the 
loor with a blow from his pistol-butt which would have 
felled an ox. The pistol was jerked out of his hand by the 
force of the blow and fell near Gallus. Although only halt- 
conscious, the prostrate man grasped it, and after one OF 
two desperate efforts rose and flung himself upon the 
Spaniard, who awaited his onset, parang in hand. He got 
‘n another thrust, but Callus rained blows upon him with 
almost insane fury, and drove him against the bulkheads. 
In a few minutes of desperate con flict Lopez weakened, and 
the fight was ended by a blow which caught him full in the 
temple. He fell, and, while prostrate, the maddened Gallns 
battered the life out of him. It was a barren victory, and 
the conqueror, after making convulsive efforts to keep his 
feet, subsided, and fell near the body of his victim. 

An hour or so later, Jack, 
Billy and Katto stood gazing 
with horror at the ghastly 
gpectacle. A moment's ex- 
amination showed that Red 
Lopez would never move 
again, and that Gallus was 
badly, though not mortally, 
injured. Katto snatched up 
a stout canvas bag which 
was lying on the table, and 
swept the. coins and jewels 
into it, with a grin of satis- 
faction. ,'" No use now to 
them," he said ; "' Good for 
Katto—jolly glad I came— 

much fun and plenty music. 
What shall we do with this 
swine, boss ? ” 

He touched the prostrate 
Gallus with his foot, and 
seemed to be awaiting an 
order to pitch the bodies 
overboard. 

“Do what you can for 
Callus,” said Jack. “We 
cannot let him bleed to 
death. Whatever you do 
must be done quickly, for 
we must get & boat and be 
off. Daylight will soon be 
here." 

Katto bent over Gallus, 
and examined the wounds 
caused by the thrusts of the 
parang. Whipping out his 
knife, he seized a piece of 
wood, and pared it down 
until it was thin enough for 
his purpose. Then he 
wrapped some linen around 
it, and placed it over the 
first wound, and bound it 
tightly. He did the same 
with the other, and thus 
stopped the flow of blood. 
Putting a pannikin of rum 
and water beside the man, 
Katto glanced around to see 
if any jewels had escaped 
notice, and finding nothing 


Yellowboy Katto. 


more, he strapped the canvas bag to his belt and left the 
forecastle. 

By this time the sun was beginning to give token that 
another day would soon dawn, and the adventurers realised 
that every moment was precious. A heavy boat was 
hanging in the davits, but it would take at least an hour to 
swing it up and drop it into the water, and the noise of the 
tackle would assuredly attract the attention of the men on 
shore. If an alarm were given capture was certain. Katto 
solved the difficulty by rushing to the stern with a sharp 
axe and hacking at the hempen cable which secured one of 
the anchors. A number of deft blows aevered the rope, and 
when it splashed into the water the Chinaman darted into 
the bows and did the same to the cables which held the two 
bow-anchors. . 

As the current caught the ‘ Rattlesnake " she began to 
move towards the sea. 'l'he mist prevented any view of the 
course to be set, but Katto knew that the current would 
help him in the steering, and, as the sun Tose, the high trees, 
above the mist, would aid him to keep away from the banks. 
The morning breeze which always sete off the land would 
soon be blowing, and sail could then be opened out. 

Now that the course of action had been decided Jack and 
Billy determined to make the best of it. They were, by this 
time, & considerable distance from the barracoon. Billy 
hunted out a pot of slush, 
and oiled the blocks and 
running tackle, and Jack 
tailed a rope on to the stern 
windlass, so that the big sail 
might be hauled up when 
the right moment came. It 
would be a tough job for 
two lads, but it would have 
to be done if they were to 
outrun the pursuers, who 
would certainly follow when 
the absence of the schooner 
was discovered by Tanto 
and his crowd. The loss of 
the “ Rattlesnake " meant 
everything to the slavers, 
and all knew that runners 
would be sent along the 
banks, and every canoe 
available be made use of by 
the furious men. 

Katto threw a running 
loop over the spokes of the 
wheel and came, at the call 
of Billy, to lend a hand in 
hoisting the sail. Even with 
the help of the windlass it 
was a toilsome, heavy job, 
but necessity spurred them 
on, and at length it was 
done, and the sail sheeted 
home. 

Meanwhile, an exciting 
scene was being enacted in 
the neighbourhood of the 
factory. Asthe mist cleared 
away Dingo Bill, who had 
missed Gallus and was out 
early to look for him, hap- 
pened to take a look at the 
river. He rubbed his eyes, 
and wondered if the rum he 
had drunk was playing 
tricks with his vision. Try 
as he would he could not 
discern the schooner. Rous- 
ing Flying Jib and Kroo, he 
yelled out that the “ Rattle- 
snake" had sunk at her 

anchorage oF had slipped 
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her cables and been carried down by the current. He 
sent some negroes to alarm Tanto, who on hearing the 
tidings dressed hurriedly and rushed out to the bank of the 
river. 

The slaver stared in amazement. Gathering the men 
who were supposed to have been on guard during the night 
ho questioned them. Each man swore that he had main- 
tained a vigilant watch while on duty, and one man volun- 
teered the information that an hour or so before daybreak 
he fancied ho had heard a sound like wood-chopping, some- 
where in the forest across the river. His quick ear had 
evidently caught the noise made by Katto's axe as he 
scvered the ropes. 

Tanto's mind worked quickly, and, although he could 
not account for the circumstance, and the reason why 
anyone should steal the ‘* Rattlesnake,” he ‘dismissed, as 
utterly improbable, the idea that the schooner had sunk 
at her anchorage or had drifted away. These things, in his 
experience, usually had human agents at the back of them, 
and it was now his business to find out who the enemy was, 
and deal with him promptly. He remembered what Red 
Lopez had told him about the “ Bellona," and wondered if 
the confounded gun-brig had sent a boat up and cut the 
" Rattlesnake " out. But then, the schooner was an 
English ship, engaged in a legitimate trade. If it had been 
à French or Spanish slaver he could have understood it. 


As it was, the puzzle seemed to be beyond any ordinary 
explanation... 

When he heard that Red Lopez and Gallus éould mot be 
found his perplexity increased tenfold. He knew, however, 
that two men could not run away with a schooner, especially 
two who were well known to be at variance with each other. 
‘Tanto brushed his perplexities aside, and turned to prac- 
tical issues. Calling up the negro runners he sent them off 
with orders to report at once if they sighted the ** Rattle- 
snake" down the river, and then, arming all the. men 
available, he gave orders to get as many canoes as possible 
and paddle at full speed to the sea. He himself, with Bill. 
Flying Jib and Kroo went in the first big canoc. 

In less than two hours after the alarm was given, a large 
flotilla of canoes was racing down the stream. Most of the 
negroes were expert paddlers, and, spurred on by promises 
of big rewards, they made the foam fly. Tanto fumed like 
a caged, hungry lion, and when a too energetic negro broke 
his paddle he raged so furiously that, the terrified man 
jumped up and leaped overboard, narrowly missing the 
bullet which Tanto sent after him. The man could dive and 
swim like an otter, and he needed all his skill to dodge the 
bullets which Tanto fired so (ong as he was within range ot 
pistol shot. 

The '' Fiat tlesnale ği had élearad the bar and was about 
two miles at sea when the crowd of canoes burst into sight. 


CHAPTER X. 


TANTO RUNS INTO 


ANTO raved and cursed when 
he saw the schooner, and stood 
up in his canoe and shook his 
fists with rage. He divined at 
once that few men were on 
board, otherwise more sails 
would have been shaken out. 
He knew that, at the speed 
she was making, his canoes 
ought to overhaul her within an 
hour or so, and he doubled his 
promises of reward in order to 
stimulate his straining, tired men. They responded with good- 
will, for, the more speedily the schooner was overhauled, the 
quicker ‘would their labours cease. Tanto signalled for the 
canoes to keep well together, and shouted orders, which 
were passed along the line, to board by the stern and on 
the larboard side. He wanted his men to arrive in a 
bench so as to carry the vessel by the board and over- 
whelin the few men on her. 

Jack and his companions saw the canocs with sinking 
hearts. Billy raced to the big stern-gun but, to his dismay, 
discovered that the ammunition had evidently been 
taken ashore. He went below and forced the door of the 
magazine, but, although there were a few kegs of gun- 
powder, he could find no shot. He returned to the deck, 
and found Katto busily greasing the blocks of the davits 
upon which the boat was slung, and Jack running water 
from the big butt into some five- gallon kegs. Some bags 
of biscuits, and bananas which had been found in the 
lazarette, had already been stowed away under the seats 
by his comrade. A set of sails and a couple of oars were 
also in the boat. 

In a few words Jack explained the plan of escape which 
he had elaborated under the suggestions of Katto. If 
they could get the boat to the water, as it was on the 
starboard side of the vessel and tow ards the sea, it would 
be hidden from the view of Tanto.and the on-coming 
canoes. Keeping the schooner on a course parallel with 
the coast, they could lash the helm in order to keep her 
ou it, and desert the ship, holding her hull between the 
boat and the canoes. With all sails hoisted they could 
bcar away towards the open sea. "Tanto and his crowd 
would assuredly regain the ‘ Rattlesnake,” but as his 
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object would be attained, it was ; an open question whether, 
for the sake of revenge, he would still continue to pursue 
the boat. If he did, it would be fatal to them; if he did 
not, they could sail on until they fell in with an English 
cruiser, possibly the “ Bellona," or, taning that, run into 
the coast and hido. 

'" It may have flaws in it, but it seems to be the only 
feasible plan left to us," said Jack. ‘‘ And it may be blown 
away, if Tanto orders his canoes to attack us on both sides 
at once. If they spread out someone is bound to see the 
boat, and we shall be done.’ 

Billy agreed, and they set to work at the task of lowering 

the boat. Again the wmdlass was brought into requisition, 
and the three comrades toiled like slaves at their very 
difficult task. They were incited to heroic efforts by the 
stark necessities of the case, for it was, literally, a matter 
of life and death. After many attempts and failures they 
managed to sling the boat over the bulwarks, and its 
descent into the water was comparatively easy. 
. Billy jumped in, and stepped the mast, ran up a jJib-sail,. 
and fastened the main-sail securely, ready for running up 
when the time came. Jack hauled on the sheets and set 
the sail of the schooner for the continuation of the parallel 
course, then lashed the helm. After casting a glance 
landward, towards the pursuing canoes, he shouted for 
Katto and slid down the rope into the boat. Katto, 
meanwhile, had gone below. Jack and Billy spent a 
feverish time before he re-appeared. He hada carpenter's 
big auger in his hand, and grinned as he dropped into the 
boat. As they pushed off and hoisted the mainsail he 
explained, in his own way, what he had been doing. 

'" Been down in the hold, boss, boring holes below the 
waterline with this little thing. Big holes it make, boss, 
and the ' Rattlesnake’ is soft wood underneath. Water 
come in like fountains—splash—splash—everywhere— 
rushing in now like anything. Then, when I was tired with 
boring big holes, went to magazine, bashed in the head of 
gunpowder kegs, made a long train of powder, got a length 
of spun-yarn, struck a light with flint and steel, blew the 
fuse until it burn nicely, and then came away, and here 
I am— Tanto have plenty work when he get aboard the 
‘Rattlesnake '—much water—much fire—and much bang 
if he do not put his feot on burning fuse. All hands to 
pump—all hands pour water on fire—oh, plenty work for 
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“ A pistol shot buried itself a few inches from his head, and he leaped to his feet as Lopez 
sprang into the forecastle." (See page 635.) p 


Tanto—and plenty curse, before he get through. ' Rattle- 


snake' keep steady on her course, and in ten minute : 


Tanto step aboard." i | | 

Jt was a long speech for Katto, but he seemed to enjoy 
every word of it, and while he explained . he patted thé 
hig auger as affectionately as a father pats a favourite 
child on the head. The breeze was now very fresh, and 
the boat had developed an excellent speed. Jack knew, 
by his experience on the Thames, how to humour her, and 
he coaxed her, as only an expert boat-sailer knows how, 
to do her best. | 

Tanto, meanwhile, having yelled to his followers to be 
ready with their pistols, and to show no mercy, swept 
towards the ''Rattlesnake." The canoes were brought 
alongside with the dexterity of long practice, and the 
furious men poured over the bulwarks like a cloud of locusts 
upon a green field. To their astonishment they gazed 
around upon a deserted deck. Tanto looked aloft, and 
then, turning his head, perceived the boat more than a 
mile away heading for the open sea. Racing to the bow- 
oun he tore off the coverings and shouted for Dingo Bill, 
bellowing : 

“Swing her round, Bill, we must get in a shot or 
two. Send men aloft to shake out all the sails. The 
‘Rattlesnake ’ can move when she has a mind, and we'll 
pick up those villains before another hour is over. Shake 
over every bit of canvas you can pile on her.” 

Bill, who had darted below, came up with a bewildered 
expression on his face. 


"I say, Tanto,” he said, “ Red Lopez is lying dead in 


the forecastle with his head bashed in; Gallus is senseless 


and covered with blood. ‘It appears to me there's been 
a bit of a scrimmage x 


Tanto plunged down the steps, disappeared into the 


forecastle, but presently emerged again. 

He stopped suddenly, for & column of smoke rolled up 
from below. Presently two men shot hy -with kegs in 
their hands. They staggered to the bulwarks and flung 
the kegs into the sea. 


' * They tried to blow us up,” shouted one of the men. 
“ Luckily, the fuse had not reached the kegs. We found 
it burning and stamped on. it. In another minute the 
flame would have reached the train. . Shiver my timbers, 
Bill, this ’ere ship's not healthy.” 

* Healthy ! " gasped another seaman who had scrambled 
from below in time to hear the last remark, '' she's blessed 
unhealthy. She's been scuttled, and the water is swashing 
about her hold like a river in flood. It’s pouring in from 
thirty or forty big holes, and if she hasn't got e'ght feet 
of sca-water in her, call me a land-lubber. If we don't 
man the pumps straight away, Tanto, we had bettir tumble 
into the canoes and get away." 

“ Pitch Red Lopez overboard,” said Tanto to D-n o Bill, 
“and dowse Gallus with buckets of water to b:ing him 
to. He is the only man who knows the villains who worked 
this trick on me, and his life is worth saving, if only that 
he may be able to blow the gaff on them. Set all hands 
at the pumps. We don’t want the ‘ Rattlesnake’ to go 
down vet awhile, and another day will come for our revenge. 
When I know the men I’ll know how to tackle them, 
but, by the powers, I’d give all I possess or hope to havo 
to be on that accursed boat for five. minutes. Rummage 
out a spy-glass, Jib, we may be able to get a glimpse of 
their faces." | f | 

‘It'll take a sharper eye than you've got in your head 
to spot them now, Tanto,” returned Jib, moving leisurely 
away.  ''Besides, chaps as has got heads to work out 
this little show are not likely to hand you their little 
silly-yets ” (this was how Jib -pronounced tho word 
‘ silhouette "), ** not by no manner of means. "There's 
three of 'em, and perhaps four, I can make that 
out." 

Tanto snatched a pistol out of his belt, but Jib dodged 
behind one of the big coppers, and waited until the serious 
state of the scuttled ship demanded all the attention of 
his leader. Then Jib went forward into tho forecastlo 
where Dingo Bill was doing his best to arouse the un- 
conscious Gallus. The floor was swimming with the 
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water which Bill and his mates had poured over the 


unfortunate. 

Jib expressed his disgust 
* Gallus is not the sort to 
yound by water," he said. ^4 Is there no rum aboard this 
fill him up with it. Water’s 
Gallus hasn't had 
pouring salt-water 


of their treatment by giving 
be brought 


pour the stuff into Gallus i 
out of the hand of the negro, and tasted the contents. 
Callus was breathing heavily, his chest labouring with the 
effort. Jib forced his mouth open, and poured the raw 
spirit into his mouth. The potent liquid caught the breath 
of Gallus and nearly choked him. His face turned from 
white to red, and then to purple. Jib’s efforts were 
almost as deadly as the parang of Red Lopez had been. 
The convulsion passed, Gallus shivered, and opened his 
eyes. He stared round in vacant manner without appearing 
to recognise anyone, finally he spoke in & peculiar whisper. 

“ Hello, Jib, i8 that you ? " 

“ Aye, it’s me, Gallus, and Bill." 

« Where's the bag, Jib?” 

Jib stared around, in vain search of anything which 
might answer this strange query. Seeing nothing, he 
thought it best to invent. 

* Ah, the bag," he said, “its on deck. Bill and me 
took charge of it. It’s precious heavy, Gallus." 
“That’s it, Jib, I’m glad ye grabbed it. 

Lopez?" | . 

** Food for sharks, the swine; we pitched him overboard, 
Gallus." 

* Was he 


Where's 


dead ? m 
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« Dead as a door-nail. Someone had spiled his beautr 


and finished him." 
* Ah, that was me, Jib," said Gallus, with a sigh «4 
content. ‘‘ He let off. a pistol at me, me all unbeknow1z-. 
and then he spitted me with his parang. Then I had s 
look in, with & pistol-butt. He was a hard case, w^ 
Lopez, but l chipped him, the Spanish hog. 
you've got the bag!” ‘ 

* Blow the bag, Gallus, of course we've got it, safe an: 
sound. You shall have it when you get better, an’ y 

“Tm glad about the bag," Gallus interjected on? 
again, " you are & straight mate, Jib, an’ Pm content.” 

Bill nodded his head, as though affirming what Jib had 
stated, and Gallus closed his eyes and fell asleep. 

* It's queer what strange fencies gets into & chap's head 
when he's lost a lot of blood," remarked J ib as he sauntere: 
towards the pumps. « Old Gallus is a bit looney, him an 
his old bags!" 

It took all the ingenuity 
float until they 


and skill of Tanto to keep the 
managed to moor her 


schooner made soa-worthy once again. 
to be obtained. Tanto, wise after the event, ordered 4 
strong guard to be maintained continually on board, a 
threatened & painful death to anyone 
foolish enough to neglect his duty. 

It was more than & week before the “ Rattlesnake ` 
took her sad cargo of human freight aboard. and tle 
schooner dropped down the river, p the bar, an 
after having the good fortune to elude the attentions :* 
any inquiring English gun-brig, spread her canvas 8r: 
sailed for the Brazils. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


GALLUS WORRIES ABOUT 


ALLUS, Flying Jib, and Bill sat 
moodily on the river bank, 
staring at the fast-flowing 
stream, and trying to over 
come the oppressive heat by 
imbibing copious draughts of 
rum. The daily thunderstorm 
had spent its force, and tired 
nature seomed to be trying to 
revive. Five weeks had passed 
since the '' Rattlesnake " had 
dropped down the river, and 

they were daily expecting news 
of her return. Gallus had thrown off the awful weakness, 
oecasioned by his wounds and consequent loss of blood, 
and was looking something like his old self. He was 
aggrieved because his comrades always seemed to be 
dodging on the matter of what Jib called ‘‘ his old bag." 
They gave either jocular or evasive replies in answer to 
his queries. 

When he got out for & few hours! blow beside the stream, 
Jib had tried to satisfy him by filling a large canvas bag 
with nails and offering it to him. When it was rejected 
with scorn and abuse, Bill tried another bag with a couple 
of bottles of rum in it. Gallus took the rum, but cursed 
Bill, up and down, for nearly an hour. At length Jib 
swore that there was no bag, and that there had never 
been one, except in the * silly imagination " of Gallus. 

* S8nufflin! about a rotten bag, like a babby," he ex- 
claimed with indignation. ^" Shiver my timbers, Gallus, 
you ought ter be thankful wo worked hard and pulled 
vou out of death's door, you was more than three-quarters 
jn. ye scum, an’ me an’ Bill worked ourselves black in the 
face to keep you from tumbling in. The rum we wasted 
on you would have floated a galleon. and all the thanks 
we gets is, ' where’s my old bag ? > We ain't seen no bag, 
livin’ or dead 9 


A BAG. 


« Didn't I ask you for it, as soon as over I opened nix 

epers ? "', demanded Gallus. ^" An’ didn't you say. 
‘It’s all right, me and Bill has it, and it's precious heavy * l 
Don’t you tell lies to a sick man, Jib ; I arsk you, dont: 
it ain't fair. You said it’s on the deck; says you, me ani 
Bill is keeping it for you. That's what you said, and whe: 
I arsk for it, simple-like and fair, what do you say. I arsk 
you? ' Hore's your old bag,’ says you, and pitches me 4 
bag of tenpenny nails M 

“ Not to mention the rum," interrupted Bill. 

“What’s rum, when my bag's gone ? I worked for !. 
aye, and fought for it. Lopez tried to grab it from m 
and got what he deserved. They was spread out on t 
table when he shot at me, and blow me i£ I remem}: 
whether I shoved them into the bag or not. Perhai7 
I did, an’ perhaps I didn’t. I meant to. at any rate, * 
when I come to myself again, the first thing I says wë 
where's the bag ? And you swore it was all right. vos 
got it safe, says you, an’ it's precious heavy. Now, I ar^ 
‘ou, Bill, isn't that what you said ? " 

‘We thought you was 85 looney as you looked, Gallu-. 
and said the first thing what came into our minds. The> 
was no bag, nowheres, when J went into the cabin. and. * 
you don't believe me, why, ask Tanto when the ‘Ratti 
snake’ comes in again ; i 


he went into the forecastle aft: 
me and he'll tell you there was no bag." 

“Panto!” exclaimed Callus, lifting up his face ai. 
staring at his mates. “Was Tanto in the forecastit ^ 
After vou ? " 

« Almost as soon as I was. I come up to tell him tha’ 
you and Lopez was stretched out, and he darted dow: 
and come up again and said, ‘ Pitch Lopez overboard, a 
look after Gallus '. didn't he, Jib ? " 

Jib corroborated the statement, and Gallus spat vicion- 
into the stream. : 

“Ah, Tanto, the villain,” he muttered.  "Tante-: 
was like him. That was why he was willing to let you chap 
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aye 


zu : 


with a cunning leer. A Eb 
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stay behind to nurse poor old Gallus. He didn't want 
vou aboard. Kroo's & half-blind fool, so he could go. 
And it was Tanto, was it ? Robbing an old messmate of 
his just rights, another prize fastened to the fangs of the 
snake! PH snake him, when he comes back. Look here, 
Bill and Jib, when I went aboard the * Rattlesnako ' that 
night, it was to see i 
share of the pearls J ack Lancaster stolo from us. 


find them, but I went through Lopez's cabin and broke 
into every likely place. I got a rare lot of stuff, and took 


the pile into the fore- 
castle, and was looking at 
'em, an’ enjoying of ^em, 
when Lopez tried to got 
mo with his pistol. Ho 
had follered me, the sus- 
picious son of a gun, and 
went for me all ends up. 
We hada fine scrap, but 
I downed the swine, andl 
then | remember no more, 
until I looked up and 
saw your ugly Jibs star- 
ing in my face. An’ you 
say the stuff was gone-— 
bag — jewels — money — 
ovorything ? An’ Bill and 
Tanto was the only chaps 
as went into the fore- 
castle first go off ? You 
say it wasn't you, Bill! 
Well, I arsk you, who was 
it? It was Tanto, the 
black - hearted sweep, 
stealing from a messmate 
lying all messed up in his 
OW!! blood." 
« How about the chaps 
who ran away with tho 
«Battlesnake'?" said Bill, 


might have heen them, 
t)].ere’s no knowing.” 
« Who was they ? " 
« Ah! who! We never 
got a sight of "em, but it 
appears to me that chaps 
as could steal a schooner 
could grab a blessed 
bay. That’s how it ap- 
pears to me." 
Bill's suggestion seemed 
to have some weight in 
it, and Gallus became 
thoughtful. Presently he 
rose, and walked towards 
the factory. 
“It may be, Bil, it 
maybe. What we have to 
do is to keep a close watch 
on that one-eyed swine 
on tho ‘Rattle snake.’ 


The job looks like Tanto’s 
handiwork, and, if I find out that ho’s the snake with the 


fangs, T’ll draw 'em for him, and send him after Lopoz.” 
he schooner 


A few days later some runners reported that t 
was off the bar, and before nightfall she dropped her 
anchors, and Tanto rejoined his comrades, saying that 
he was rejoiced to see Gallus looking something like his 
old self once again. That night, at a carouse in the factory, 
Tanto, in the opinion of Gallus, gave himself away. Stuck 
into the gaudy silk folds which were around his head, was 
a small diamond cross. Gallus watched it with eager 
eyes, as the jewel glittered in the light of the lamps. 

Tanto had picked it up, when the forecastle was being 
cloaned up under his superintendence, had seen its value, 
and immediately appropriated it. It was a pretty bauble 


f Red Lopez had dossed (hidden) his hy 
I didn’t it. 
- Gallus lost all sense of restraint, in wha 


to be an open challenge. 


« In less than two hours after the alarm was giv 
racing down the stream.” (See page 636.) 


furious seaman co 
flinging his arm 


and valuable, and Tanto always had an eye for a jewel. 


He suspected th 
had most probab 
between the two men. 
Gallus had fought for a prize which had thus fallen into 
other hands. 
the workin 


at Lopoz had boen the owner, and that i6 
ly been one of the causes of the fight 
He chuckled when he thought that 


As he talked he watched his face, and saw 
ing of his features that Gallus had recognised 


He was hardly prepared for the violence which followed. 
t he considered 


Snatching a pistol from his belt, he 


"TUR 


en, à large flotilla of canoes was 


leaped up and levelled the weapon at the head of Tanto 
Tho bullet missed by & hair’s-breadth, but before the 
uld fire again, Tanto sprang at him, and, 
s around him, hurled him to the ground. 
It was surprise moro than strength which brought Gallus 
down. Tanto held him fast, and, in the meantime, yelled 
to Bill and Jib to give him a hand in securing their comrade. 
They hesitated, but Tanto clinched the matter by 
putting & pistol to the head of Gallus, and swearing that 


he would blow his brains out. Quarrels wero of frequent 
occurrence among the slavers, and the incident did not 
Gallus roso slowly to 


scem to arouse much excitement. 
his foot, and drank & pannikin of rum before he resumed 


the subject. 


! 
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* Ah, Tanto," he said, with a scowl. ‘ You was always 
a ready swine—I've lost too much blood already to aim as 
straight as I should have done, but I ought to have got 
you. You are no mate for honest seamen ; a thief, who 

grabs what a man has nearly gived his life for, ain't no 
fit comrade for men like us m 
. Tanto’s solitary eye shone with a malignant gleam, and 
Gallus, despite his hardihood, quailed before, his gaze. 

‘Thief, am I, Gallus ? Thief ?" he exclaimed, as he 
toyed with his pistol. “You had better recall that word 
before—it—is—too—late ! No man calls me a thief more 
than once. Stand away from him. Bill. And you, Jib, got 
away from before him. I don't w ant three lives on my 
head, but—you know me ' " 

Dingo Bill and Jib had pushed themselves in front of 
. Gallus. 

“We knows you, Tanto," said Bill. ‘ And we knows 
Gallus. If you want to be mates again why don't you 
give him his old bag ? He worked hard for it " 

“ Bag, you fool," interrupted Tanto, with a snarl. 
“Whose bag are you talking about? What ails the 
fool?" 

“ That ails me," shouted Gallus, pointing to the diamond 
cross. ‘‘ That—what you're wearing in your turban. It’s 
mine ! " 

“ Is it ? Then, take it, and be blowed to you. You could 
have had it for the asking. I picked it up in the forecastle 
when we were clearing up the mess." 
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Tanto detached the cross from the folds of his turban. 
and flung it on the table beside Gallus. 

“Take the diamonds," he said, “and take back tle 
ugly name you gave me, for, if you don't, Gallus, by th- 
skies above us, I'll fill you up with lead where you stand. 
you skulking, foul-mouthed swab.” 

‘Take it, Gallus, and let's have a finish to this foolin:. 
Jib and me and the rest of us is tired of vou two spitting &t 
each other like wild cats. Let the old bag rest. Tante 
ain't got it, we ain't got it, and you ain't got it, so shut 
up, and let's talk business, and have summat to wet our 
whistles.” 

“ Ay, that’s it," came in a chorus from the other slaver. 
and Bill continued, *' Drop all talk about bags. There- 
profits to share, and Tanto ain't no more a thief than an: 
one of us. Fair do's among mates. We've got big money 
to divide over the last run, and where that comes fron: 
there's more in Africa. Shake hands, I says, like honest 
seamen, and be blowed to pistol-firing and such like.” 

The quarrel was patched up, and died down almost a: 
quickly as it had risen, but although Gallus had recovervei 
the diamond cross he still believed that Tanto had stolen 
the rest of the possessions which he had snatched from 
under the hands of Red Lopez. There is never muc: 


honour among thieves, and each man knew the other =: 


well that neither was satisfied with the explanation given. 
Tanto determined to keep a close watch upon the seaman. 
and Gallus was merely biding his time. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A RACE UP THUNDER RIVER. 


EVERAL months later a vos- 
gel that looked something like 
a large Arab dhow was sailing 
with & fair. wind some four 
hundred miles eastward of 
the Cape of Good Hope. She 
was making rapid headway, 
and was evidently & quick 
sailor. Her crew was a mix- 
ture of Chinese, Africans, and 
Malays, and, from the expert 
ways in which the big sail 
was managed, it was evident 
that they were experienced 
sailors. A well-built, but very lean, Chinaman was at the 
helm, and, not far away, two white men were lying upon 
long cane chairs. The sun was high in the heavens, its 
fierce rays beating down upon the thick &wning which 
covered them. The resting men were Jack Lancaster and 
Bily Mayfield, and it was Yellowboy Katto who was 
steering the vessel. 

Many stirring events had been crammed into the move- 
ments of the past few months. For two days they had 
cruised about in their boat, in the hope of sighting the 
* Bellona’ as she patrolled tlie West African coast. On the 
evening of the second day, they saw what they took to be 
the gun-brig some five miles away. All her sails were up 
and she was racing towards the west. Almost. hull-down 
on the horizon were the top-sails of two large vessels. 
They were Spanish frigates sailing for the Brazils, and the 
‘Bellona’ was hot on their heels. 
sailed out of sight, and Billy knew that their chances 
of being picked up by the gun-brig were now very 
remote. 

The boat’s head was therefore turned towards the coast, 
for Katto said that his own Chinese vessel would be on 
the look-out for him, and it was better to keep away from 
the track of slavers. The next morning they sighted the 
Chinaman, and were taken on board and given a hearty 
welcome. It then appeared that the sloop, or dhow, had 
lain concealed in the secluded creek where Katto had left 
it, when he slipped away to see what profit could be made 
out of the expected caravan. The crew had awaited his 


In a short time she had 


return, and finally determined to put out to sea. Running 
up English colours, they coasted up and down, keeping a 
sharp look-out towards the land and over the sea.  Tlr« 
had some fifty or more slaves chained in the fore-part ot 
the dhow, and were anxious to make up a full cargo befor 
heading for the Brazils. 

The continued absence of Katto puzzled them. When 
they discerned the boat their first idea was to capture it. 
and make slaves of its occupants. To their delight, when 
they ran near enough to perceive the men, they discovery | 
that one was Katto. They took them in, and slung the beat 
on to the dhow, and awaitd orders to bear away for the 
Brazils. The dhow headed west. and Billy Mavwfiell 
and Jack went. off to the cabin to sleep. 

In the afternoon, Billy went forward to look at the carse 
of slavos. The poor fellows, for they were all men, wer 
lying, closely packed together, in the fore-part of t: 
vessel. Heavy shackles confined their feet, waists ani 
necks. They looked hungry and tired, for most of them 
had been unable to keep up with the caravans.  Ill-uxaze 
had knocked all the courage out. of them, and. the callo:- 
indifference of Katto's crew had not improved their con- 
dition. 

Billy threw a careless glance at them, and was turnin: 
away, when something seemed to dominate his mind with 
overwhelming power. The memory of the awful time he 
had spent in the slave barracoon knocked away all bi- 
accustomed ways of considering slavery, and, for the fir 
time in his life, he realised that these suffering people wer? 
men like himself, loving freedom, but now deprived of it. 
clinging to precious rights now snatched away from then: 
— men, not animals, to be bought and sold. 

Billy glanced up at the flag which was flying on the 
dhow, the flag of a nation of free men, and he felt his bloi 
boil with a new sense of indignation. In that moment he 
passed into a clear understanding of the awful crime «i 
slavery. With blazing eyes he swung around, and canw 
face to face with Katto and Jack Lancaster. 

"I say, Jack," he said, as he pointed to the slaves. 
“ this is the business of the devil, and I'll have nothing tv 
do with it. Swing the dhow round, Katto, and get back 
to the coast. We'll give these poor fellows another chance. 
Knock off their shackles, get some food and water, fee 
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dj thom, look after them, and put them ashore as soon 88 decent chap, and Jack Lancaster is my chum, but I'll 
Ü RE take on the pair of you, and if you lick me you can pitch. 


‘u can — ^ | 

“ The boss am got & touch of sun,” said Katto, with a me overboard or sell me in the market-plaee in the Brazils, 

depu,  pitying look. ‘* Ho see queer things. No poor fellows on 80, como On, and see who'll get the best of it." 

aipa board the dhow, that black truck all slave, worth two Billy snatched up & marlinspike, and advanced towards 

hundred dollar apiece. No go ashore. until reach Brazil. his, frionds. -Katto controlled his tempor with an effort, 

4, Lie down, boss, wif cold water bandage on top of skull— but took his hand off his knifo, and looked at Jack as 

sso Sun velly powerful- » though-awaiting an order. 

| “Look here, Katto, I’m not playing the fool, so got « Billy's right, Katto, we'll make monoy in & bettor 


that idea out of your head. These niggers are going to be way than by selling our fellow-creatures," Jack said, 
free. I'm an English officer, and you've got the English holding out his hand to Billy. ‘Run the dhow towards 
flag flying. That flag means freedom for everyone under the coast again, and order your fellows to give tho niggers 
it, or, if it doesn't, it ought to. We had to fight jolly hard a good feed. We'll knock off their shackles when we get 


, to win our freedom— — near land, and send them ashore after dark. They ought 

p. “Come into the cabin, Billy,” said Jack, persuasively. to be able to fond for themselves, and, at any rate, our 
“ Katto is right, you've got & touch of the sun. There are conaciences will be clear.” 
more slaves carried under that flag than under any Katto was not troubled on the matter of conscience, T 
other—— but he did not want bloodshed, whore Bily and Jack " 


* The moro hame for it, then," shouted Billy. . “Pyo were concerned, so he spent the next hour or two trying to 
heard my dad talk about fellows named Clarkson and convince his crew that it was not worth while arguing 
Wilberforce, who have been stumping the country, and the point with a mad English officer, and suggested that if 
telling people that slavery was a disgrace to England, and the slaves were set free the dhow might possibly secure , 
a curse to humanity, and, now, I see that thoy are right. more money in the way of piracy than sho could on a long 
It is & disgrace and & curse, and I know it because Tve voyage to the Brazils. Finally, the wondering negroos 
had the beastly shackles on my own neck. These niggers were given & good meal, and a Krooman in the crew ex- 
are men with feelings the same as mine and yours, and they plained to them that they were going to be set free, and 


“The chap who saved you life, boss," said Katto, who nasty and do them some mischief. For more than a week, 
was now beginning to look vicious. “‘ And a chap who is Katto sulked, and avoided Billy, the dhow meanwhile sail- 
boss of this dhow, and a chap who has a sharp parang in ing off and on, in the hope of the -* Bellona ” being sighted. 
his belt —— ' As, however, the gun-brig had pursued the Spanish frigates 

“Tf you put your beastly paw on that parang, Katto, nearly half-way to the West Indies before ghe had effocted 
]'ll knock you into 4 cocked hat in two minutos. Try it 8 capture, and then had fallen in with an English cruiser 
on, you yollow-faced son of a gun, and see what will happen. which ordered her to join the main fleet that was assembling 
I say that every nigger on this hooker is going to be set south of the Bay of Biscay, the two friends saw no more oO 
ashore—free—with a good feed insido him. You are a English vossels. 


(To be contin ued.) 


are going to be free, Katto or no Katto." advised them to hide in the forests until they could make B 
“Suppose you put them ashore to-day, thoy will be their way back to their villages or people. 4 4 
snapped up by slavers to-morrow.” When they reached the shore, the dhow was run up & j 
“That’s their look-out, Jack, we shall have done our creek, and Katto and his men kicked the negroes overboard, 
cuty. Now, Katto, I'm an English officer, and you are—— and then east oft hurriedly lest the freed men should turn . 
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Miggs Minor's Memory. 
By FELIX LEIGH. 


HE great events of History 
Appeal to me a lot, 

And fix whole pages on my mind 
Which else might be forgot. 

For instance, ! delight to think 
Of Alfred and the spider— 

Apart from her he would have been, 
For me, a rank outsider. 


The cakes that Cæsar left to burn 
Provide me with a thrill : : 

Just as they smoked upon the hearth 
] seem to 8ee them still. 

And when bold Raleigh strides across 
The Rubicon, a river, 

I feel all down my spinal cord 
A sharp responsive shiver. 


A vision 1 can summon Up 
Of Nelson's splendid cloak 

Spread o'er & puddle in the strect, 
And maybe left to soak. 

Then of Elizabeth I think, 
Who so misused her power 

By murdering those two Princes, 
Poor young beggars. in the Tower. 


"Bout Richard Crookback and his times 
1 have of facus a stock. 

(To lose one’s treasures in the Wash 
Must be an awful shock !) 


Young Mozart Wilkin on, 
highly musical family, tai decided to make 
a career for himself as a compo:er of Grand In short, although at Greck and things 


Oyera. In the meant.me, with a ~pecial club ot My reputation's shrinking, 


his own design, he has already become On 


local links a person of note! Tho great events of History 


1 memorise like winking + 
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WILD CREATURES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


THE OTTER. 


« THouaH originally a 
of the water. 


He outswims 


American naturalist-observer, and a 
country has no wild beasts that 


The opinion steadily gains 
attention to the topic, 
more otters in this country 
persons suspect. 
you will certainly have proved yourself 
to be proficient as & tracker or watcher 
if ever you catch sight of one. 
feat well worth the attempting, but you 
will have to wait upon, 
silently by night along, the banks of 
secluded streams where the foot of man 
is seldom set. The best plan, 
is to. hunt by day for foot-prints that 
have been made on goft bare ground 
beneath low branches near the bank. 
These marks are known as the “ seal," 
or "spoor," of the otter, and by 
their aid one may , possibly discover 
the otter's “holt” or lair. 

Even that, however, may prove to 
be no mean task, for the otter is 80 wily 
that often he abandons his regular 
holt for a period, and wanders about 
the country, sleeping in stone drains, 
marshy hovers and holes in the river 
manent holt the creature has a strong 
willow that has a submerged entrance, 
the entrance of which, 
plenty of tall, rank vegetation. 


those who wish to enro! themselves, whether os individual members or as 


He has webbed feet and 
which gives him the appearance of an animal especially fitted 


beaver in the water.” 


that there are 


besides being under water, is masked by 
And these 


otes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. | 


CONDUCTED BY ‘“ RAMBLER.” 


ee ane 
“BOP.” -ites, is, at the 


Membership cards are provided for 
members of a local club. Postage (11d.) mus? de prepaid. 


formed with a view to 
every reader. 


the artful animal understands that to make his holt on tt | 


> 
banks of, or near to, that stream, will be but to court an e 
death. So, as morning draws nigh, after & good night's foray 


often seen. being slopes of we 


4 for fish, the otter floats away downstream, carried along ' 
. the current, with his forelegs pressed against his sides, and o. 
land animal, the otter is now also master the upper part of his head above water. So he gains the +? 
a long, sea-lion neck, coast, and successfully **lies-up » in a cave or & COSY cranny © 
the cliffs. Most nights he returns to his up-stream ravas- 

fish, and successfully fights for trout, but his bill of fare.is often varied by & diet of cret 
So recently wrote an mussels, and other shellfish.. Not only that, but in shall* 
Ithough the otter of this water he makes raids upon flat and other fish of the se& ali’ 

he is called’ upon to contend acquits himself well as a surf-swimmer. In between umi 

such emergency. There when on his jaunts, he picks up ingects and larvæ, and in wint” 

able to take care of itself. when the otter does not hibernate, he digs moles and voles ír? 

ground amongst -thosé who give their underground holes. 

And the handsome, clever, feroci’ 

than most ; af otter, that, when hunted by hour 

/ í I" wil! sometimes take one of the o> 

«| Alla j IW sll Y under water with him, till compel: ` 

id ^| ACA Ue n M Mi. / come up to breathe, is a beast whi- 

; MAY h 4 rP al | uy] . . . 4 

It is & j| M y run KA WF when quietly amongst his kith & i 

dU Vii J| t Vy! i N l kin, becomes one of the most ply’ 

or to steal -* z it reel raat, tors V. creatures alive. Otters, in compel" 
Perr Ne have great fun at wrestling bouts bd 

| P s E chasings and sports in the water. P^ 

though. = the climax is the otter slide. 
À RES The a:tual slides themse B e 


aT RUN SANN LINQ Qn slippery ex.th, with a am 
ZU Ri eae AN ! at the botton. Down such a =" 

Ea, \} pair of otters will coast in tum. gik 
nicely id 
again ready for the next tmp. AU 
observers record that, 
enough, when two otters € 
do this, it is fairly certain that, 9 ^ 
wears on, others will appear * , 


down and then walking 


Otter. m 

scene and whole-heartedly Jo!" E m | 

bank. As a more per- sport. Perhaps a dozen or more will make up the comp” | 

preference for a hollow party, which actually seems to have been all arrant? O 
or for a hole in the bank appointment. Each otter dives on to the slide with ii 


and sails down with all legs P 
If by lucky chance you do catch sight of an otter in the **. 


may be C j wel 
and you keep quiet, you will, likely anot" 


lodgings 


rendered still further convenient by their possession of a bolt- 
hole at the back, through which the inmate, if assailed by water, they commonly fish in pairs. On a small stream you | 
can escape over the land. hide as near as possible to the water, because an otter C, i 
In streams that run down to the sea, the otter may have & swims in the shadow of the bank. Heisa very capable eet 
still more perfect programme, carrying out the principle of the by land, and is said to frequently cover twelve or teen gd 
motto ‘ safety first.” People may have observed whereabouts ina night. Water does not penetrate the otter's thick yis 

soft fur, and the animal's ears are closed when 9! mem 


it is that the otter takes his toll of fresh-water fish, consequently 


coat of soft 
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BIRD NAMES. II. : 
4 99—9—9—9—9—9—9—9—9-9—9-9—9—9—9-4—9—9--5 


IN the first article of this little series I made mention of the 
red-breast or robin, concerning which bird a further fact occurs 
to me. I do not know why, but it is certainly true that when 
ignorant people wish to give a name to any unknown kind of 
small bird, they quite commonly describe it as being a robin. 
Village lads are rather prone to the practice, and I have known 
the nightingale, spotted-flycatcher and white-throat to be 
so wrongly referred to. Though, of course, the nightingale 
is something like a large robin without the red breast. The 
same thing often occurs abroad; in which connection here is 
an extract from Hesketh Prichard's wonderfully interesting 
book, ‘‘ Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness ” : 

" The French-Canadian family which lives in or upon the 
outskirts of the woodland invariably posscsses one or more 
guns, generally muzzle-loaders of the kind that cost from £1 to 
288. in our money, and without which no member of the house- 
hold above the height of four feet or so ever seems to move 
from the door. The result is that the ruffed and Canadian 
grouse, which haunt the edges of the bush roads, and which 
. these folk always shoot sitting, are being sadly thinned. Nearer 
to the cities the Sunday sportsman considers all that flies, or 
is in any way eatable, fair quarry, the bird locally known as 
a ‘robin’ being regarded in the light of a prize." 

Curiously enough, the 
ruffed grouse and the 
Canadian grouse, above 
mentioned, have each 
of them other names .n 
Canada, the former te- 
ing the “hardwood 
partridge,” and the 
latter the '' spruce par- 
tridge.”’ 

The. green linnet is 
properly the greénfinch, 
its colour being vellow- 
ish green variegated 
with yellow and ash-. 
grey. From the fact of 
its having a rather 
massive bill, it is known 
as the green grosbeak, 
'the real grosbeak or pine 
grosbeak, otherwise pine- 
finch, being a bird of the 
circum-polar regions 
that is only rarely, if 
ever, a visitor to these 
islands. In some parts 
of the country the green- 
finch is known as grub- 
catcher, for the reason 
that it feeds its young upon caterpillars. Other names are green 
bird, green chub, and Joey, which word the bird is said to nro. 
nounce when emitting the creaking chief note of its low-toned 
little song. Country folk of the old type will tell you that the 
"greeny " likes to hide in a tree uttering its note for hours 
during sultry weather, but I cannot say that, for that reason, 
I have ever heard it called the “thunder bird," a distinction 
which, from a similar cause, seems to be reserved for a perching 
bird of Central Africa. 

Brown linnet and blood linnet are alternatively common linnet 
or justlinnet alone. The forehead and centre of crown and breast 
being crimson, we then have red-breasted linnet, red linnet, 
rose linnet, and red-headed finch. It has a very bright and 
joyful, if rather monotonous song, repeated again and again 
untiringly and without the slightest variation, thus earning the 
title of song linnet. The lesser redpole has a song very like a 
. linnet’s, save that it is certainly of an inferior quality, and from 
the colour of its head the linnet is often known as the greater 
redpoll. According to their age, sex, and the season of the year, 
linnets vary considerably in plumage. The young ones are 
known as grey linnets, and when older as yellow linnets. Whin 
linnet, lintie and lint-white are other aliases. 

. Quite recently I came across a local name for the pied wagtail 
that I had never before encountered. In some parts of Cornwall, 
and more particularly towards the region of Land’s End, it is 
known as the tinner, owing to its habit of nesting in the mouth 
of old tin-mine shafts. Wagtail, as we know, is derived from 
the bird’s persistent see-sawing tail-waggings, which motions 
likewise earn for it the name of dish-washer, when taken in 
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conjunction with its great fondness for bathing. Water wagtail, 
because its chief haunts are in the vicinity of water. Wash- 
dish, washer-disher, peggy-wash.dish or disher, washerwoman, | 
and wang tail are simply variants. Black and white wagtail 
is, perhaps, even more expressive than pied, and sometimes we 
have the name white wagtail, to distinguish this species from 
the grey and the yellow wagtails, birds that are even more 
agile and graceful than is the attractive little dish-washer. 

. Again harping upon the robin note, if I may here so phrase 
it, I remember to have heard the belief expressed that in some 
coastwise districts the pied wagtail has the name of sea robin 
or shore robin, on account of its confiding nature and behas iour 
when in the near neighbourhood of man. Some ot he pied 
wagtail migrate in the autumn, and others remain, thus winning 
for the bird the additional name of winter wagtail. But best 
of all, I think, I like the title of sea swallow, sometimes bestowed 
because the return of the engaging little dish-washer is one of 
the sure signs of the advent of spring. 


* * * 


pue 


THE “GRAPPLE” PLANT. 


ONE of the most curious fruits in the world is that produced 


by the South African grapple plant (H arpagophyton procumbens). 
The seed-vessel of this 


plant is adorned with . 
huge curved hooks, 
-which attach themselves 
to the feet of animals, 
and are extremely diffi- 
cult to dislodge. Deer 
and antelopes are often 
dreadfully crippled by 
the encumbrance, as fre- 
quently the cruel hooks 
penetrate the flesh of 
the feet. (An animal's 
hoof thus hampercd is. 
shown in the photo- 
graph). In the end, the 
seed-case is thrown off, 
by which time it will 
have been carried & long 
way from the parent 
plant. Thus the wide 
distribution of the seeds 
of the grapple plant is 
secured. Livingstone 
has recorded that the 
seed - vessels of the 
grapple plant have been 
" known to kill lions. 
Should the beast of 
prey capture and kill a deer with a grapple fruit on its feet,- 
it is quite likely that the lion may get the terrible seed-vessel 
in its mouth. The curved hooks then plunge deeply into the 
soft parts of the mouth and cannot be dislodged. In the end 
the unfortunate lion is simply starved to death, just be- 
cause, with the seed.vessel in the mouth, eating is quite out 
of the question. S. L. 


pet 9 ae 


* * * 


Qa 
THE COMMON LIZARD. 


Tuis pretty little creature is quite common. You may find 
it, likely enough, at any warm, dry spot in the country—heaths 
and banks being especial favourites with it. From my 
own experience, I should say that the best place to look for 
lizards is at the foot of a wall crowning a railway embank- 
ment that slopes towards the-south or south-east. When 
disturbed, they like to hide under stones, and once you 
have got used to their habits, they are not at all difficult to 
capture. 

It is well to remember that, like many other lizards, this one 
has the power of casting off its tail, which it readily will do if 
frightened. The vertebre of the tail are not solid and bony, 
for in the middle of each there is a space running right through 
that is filled with gristle. One of these spaces it is that gives 
way when the muscles of the-tail are forcibly contracted 
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That causes part of the tail to snap off. But, in time, it 
grows again. 

Providing some shade and quiet corners of retreat, you can 
keep the common lizard very comfortably in a suitable vivarium. 
Anything small in the way of insects will serve as food : flies, 
grubs, worms and softer-shelled beetles. 

The common lizard, measuring from five to six inches in 
length, or a little over, varies very much in colour. Some are 
quite dark and others quite light. Generally, thev are of a 


greenish-brown, with a dark brown line down the middle of 


The Sea Horse. (Hippocampus antiquorum.) 

the back. "This has broad parallel belts on each side, and there 
are often one or more rows of black dots. The under-side of the 
body and base of the tail are bright orange, with black spots in 
the male, pale greyish-green without spots in the female. At 
first sight, and before you have noticed the markings, some 
would be pronounced to be brown or even yellow, others stone 
colour, or else green. 

As with all other wild creatures, it is, if possible, best to 
observe them when they are living in a natural state. For a 
shorter or longer period, as it may chance, you can keep lizards 
loose in a garden. That is to say, you can do so if you have 
a suitable sunny wall, with big stones and rockery at its base, 
partly hidden amongst thick, but not too tall, vegetation. Some- 
times, if they like their home, the lizards will stay with you 
quite a long time. All lizards hibernate during the winter. 


* * * 
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SEA-HORSES. 
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OF all the wonderful creatures that throng the waters of the 
roa, the *' horses ".—as they are called—take a high place, from 
the points of view both of curious habits and 
curious appearance. Look at the strange head 
with its long snout, and you will readily trace 
the resemblance tothe "horse" It is supposed 
to be rare on our coasts, for it is recorded 
that in 1885 the Harwich shrimpers caught 
between 100 and 200 of them, a most unusual 
circumstance. Curiously enough, this does 
not seem to be the opinion of many of the 
fishermen who sweep the North Sea for 
herrings and mackerel, for—only this summer 
—one offered to get me *'' plenty ” as soon as 
their season started, as they were always pick- 
ing them up in their nets. — [t is certain that 
they are veryabundant inthetropics, especially 
among the coral-banks of the Indo-Pacific, 
where they vary between two inches to a foot 
in length. They are related to the “ pipe " 
fishes Lut differ from these in the hanging tail, that is always 
finless, and the casing of the body, that consists of horny 
segments. The gills are never arranged as in other fish, in a 
Jeaf-like series, but a mass of small rounded lobes. The tail is 
its grasping member by which it maintains hold upon seaweeds, 
ete., keeping itself erect and feeding upon small invertebrates 
and the fry of other fish. | 

Though it is born and spends the whole of its life in the sea, 
the sea-horse is a very indifferent swinrner, and quite unable to 
resist the currents that drift it hither and thither. "This is not 
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surprising when one examines its means of progression, for * 
is only by the rapid undulating motion of the dorsal fin in ti- 
centre of the body that it propels itself along through the wate: 
Its long tapering tail is its greatest asset, for it is by the aid «i 
this that it is able to anchor itself to masses of seaweed, etc. 
during the time it is among strong currents, or that the sea :: 
rough, and thus it obtains harbour and anchorage. 

The sea-horse, which is most commonly met with round our 
coasts, is called Hippocampus antiquorum, but remarkable a: 
this is, the Australian Phyllopteriz foliatus easily beats it foc 
curious appearance. Fortunately, I am able to show you 4 
photo of each and, as you will see, the Australian Dragon Fish 
—as it is called— has a tail quite equal in length to that of it: 
body, while sorne of the shields on the body are prolonged into 
cutaneous filaments. Unlike our own sea-horse, the father has 
no pouch wherein the youngsters are carried in safety until the:r 
early childhood is past. They are actually embedded within his 
body, in the soft flesh on the lower side of the tail, without any 
pouch being developed. Its snout is much longer, and like a tube, 
extending into a wide opening at tho mouth. Specimens—when 
procurable—are most interesting, dried and preserved in tl» 
museum, and merely need the eyes removing and the body drvin: 
in the sun, after soaking in spirits to which a little formaldehyd: 
has been added. This hastens the drying-out of the moistur 
and the formaldehyde protects from those destructive mites 
that ruin so many natural history specimens. 

; H. W. CaNNING-W RIGHT. 
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PRIZE AWARD. 


For the April Field Club competition the entries were just w 
to the average. Again it was pleasing to note the number c! 
essays and drawings in which there was evidence of clo 
personal observation. Now that the summer is close upon w 
(as we pen these lines in advance) there will be ample materia! 
at hand for Field Club members to work upon, and the followin: 
months should provide excellent results in all department 
The first prize for the Nature Note this month was awarded to 
Goronwy Owen for a well-written paper on the Sparrow-hawk : 
the Nature Drawing prize going to William Burfield for a: 
excellent pen-and-ink picture of a Squirrel. The large number 
of drawings of daffodils and other common spring flowers nt 
in show that some competitors are still accustomed to spend 
too little trouble in the selection of their subjects instead of 
looking for something unusual. The Prize Award is as follows :— 

Half-guinea Prize for Nature Note:—GoRoNwv Owry. 
Caer Delyn, 27, Rhiw Road, Colwyn Bay, N. Wales. Hali- 
guinea Prize for Nature Drawing :—WILLIAM BURFIELD., 
Jenkins Croft, Little London, Ardingly, Sussex. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Volumes :— Dansr's 
NEALE, Ladybrand, O.F.S., NS. Africa; ConiN C. MeCarrux 


St. Quivox Cottage, Auchincruive, near Ayr, Scotland ; GEORGE 
R. Gray, 26, Orchard Street, Galston, Ayrshire ; 


LAURENCE 


(Phyllopiertx folia'us.? 


TAYLOR. 


JOAN 
Epwarp Harrison, 16, Inclin^ 


MATTHEWS, 2, Napier Terrace, Plymouth; 
176, Victoria Avenue, Hull; 
Road, Hollingwood, Oldham; WILFRED Davison, "Lia 
Cottage," Aby, Alford, Lincolnshire ; DonoTHEA M. H. SrNpar.. 
" Daventry," 74, Woodfield Park Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Exsex 


Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Volumes :—Nervitir 
Boxuatt, 76, Nalsis Road, Keighley, Yorkshire; Onis: 
HorraNps, Byculla, Canute Road,. Clive Vale, Hasting-: 


Henry Evinson, The Parsonage, Frothville, Boston, Lincot»- 


shire ; M. SKIPPER, 40, Warner Road, Hornsey, N.8; MatTarw 
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James ROBERTS, 17, Netheravon Road, 


Chiswick, w.4; U. ote Oe 
Drew, The Bluff, Caníord . Cliffs, near Bournemouth ; R. f 


Eppy, 13, Pembroke Road, Park Lane, Norwich; E. Js. 
PARKER, Nightingale House, Mildenhall, Suffolk. 
Specially Commended .— William J. Dowling, Dublin ; Karl Xov may actually study the character of a particular 


| : A FIELD CLUB NOTE BOOK. JULY. 
ior neu ¢ 
E S.A a 5 N.M , Colches $ . Ae frown, ` : : Á 
V. Lellman, B. me hite, Colon E. A. Brown variety of buttertly. For such observation the 


Birmingham ; Robert Urquhart, Corsewall ; Thomas Oftley, : . : . 
: best subject is the Painted Lady, which certainly 


Leicester; Clifford Burdon, W. Australia ; Ceeclia Casley, 


Pendeen; H. H. Oak-Rhind, 5t. Peter's in Thanet ; William has an individuality of its own. No butterfly is 
Howland, West Ham ; R. Thomson. Motherwell ; D. R. Oloreu- more bold and fearless. If you £9 after it with & 
shaw, Burgess. Hill ; P. Potter, Bradford ; Edith Thackeray, act. it will seem to joy in daring you to catch it; 
London, W.; R. S. Murray, Plymouth : J. Ford, Cardiff ; no insect will voluntarily run more risks; one might 
Percy Stephen, Cape Town ; J. Urquhart, Edinburgh. even say that it enters ‘nto the sport of the thing. 


And often, happily, it is the beautiful little insect that 


. uM 
() E A wins. Another trait which is very marked. is Its. 
ueries nswers. liking for particular places and spots, as, for instance, | 


ANGILTR.— Coarse fish, so-called, are he barbel, carp, bream, ecl, chub, a glade in a wood Drive the insect from such an 
tench, pike, roach, rudd, dace, leak. Smaller still are zudzeon an = i : : i 
winnow, Which ate used by the angler as bait. . Comparatively little accustomed haunt and it will get back there again 89 . 
is E P m of some fish, and usually the best observer i3 soon as possible ; if you seo it there one day, the 

one who is a keen Asherman. Ne : : : f 
J. F. RousoN.—^ booklet as to ' The Aquarium and its Management” i3 likelihood 18 that 1t will still be there the next. 

wiblisbhed at ” Cage Birds °° Office, 154, Fleet Street, VC.A., at the price ? pj: ; a , i 

of 4d., post free. Hi you read the rules of the "' B.O. C." competitions, I UA cardu has certainly wont IS know as 

vou will sce that all readers of the ^ B.O.P.” up to the age of eighteen are personality. 

eligible, and you will understand that it is with a view to the encourage- . The stag-beetle is one of the best-looking, as it is 

ment oi an intelligent interest in natural history, nature study and 30 forth, f TR. i 

also the largest, of our coleoptera. Now one should l 


that such competitions are not restricted to those who are actually 
Field Club members. 

WILLE CUNINGHAME,-- Your best plan will be to get a specimen copy ot 
the Exchange & Mart, published at Windser House, Breams Builaings, 
Petter Lane. London, E.C.4, price, post tree, 3)d., in which you are almost 


sce him at his best, and the most likely locality in 
which to seek his acquaintance is in and amongst 
oak trees. He is, though, remarkably local in his 


certain to find Dutch rabbits advertised for sale. í à i 
F. EF. M. BaLprna.— Yes, you will find doves to be pleasant pets, but I fancy habits, and often enough where one would think to 
vou would be more satistied by possession of a pair of pigeons of one encounter him in plenty he is not. The surest method : 


of the smaller varieties. write to the Erchange & Mart Oflice, a3 

above, asking for a list of their pigeon handbooks. The rooks you refer 

to are off and away to their feeding-grounds. 

ANONYMOUS.— You ean obtain pupe of all kinds from L. W. Newman, Besley, 
Kent, also ova and larve. The Naturalist (principally for the North 
of England) is published by A. Brown & Sons, Ltd., 5, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C.1., price 18., monthly. There is no better book as to our 
lepidoptera than South's “ Butterflies and Moths of the British Isles,” 
ublished by F. Warne & Co., Bediord Court, Chandos Street, Strand, 
v.C.2, price 85. 6d. per volumc. i 

J MONYPENNY.—There is The Naturalist published monthly, 88 above. 
Parrots get into the dreadful habit of plucking out their own feathers 
artly through incorrect. feeding, but mainly because they have nothing 
better to do. Give plenty of change of diet, and hang up a small bunch 
of keys by a chain in the parrot's cag or it to play with An occasiona 
empty cotton reel to bite to pieces will likewise turnish’the bird with amuse- 

mcut. 


of Itunting is to catch hold of an oak-branch and give 
it & vigorous ghake, implying the downfall of half -a- 
dozen beetles, more likely than none at all. In some 
parts there are stag-beetle colonies where theso 
fine insects literally swarm. Formidable as it looks, 
and loud as is its hum, the stag-beetle is quite harmless. 
It is & splendid insect to observe, and should be left 
to enjoy its innocent life. With great good fortune, 
you may possibly encounter & 3-inch one. 


—— 


The “Boys Own" Field Club Competition. ! 


(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 2 


IN connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with à view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than HALF A GUINEA, to be selected from the list given 


below, will be awarded for the best — . 
NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, l | 


GUINEA in value will be awarded for the best 


NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 


The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the 
eender’s own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers aro not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must 
not excced 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 


and a similar prize of not more than HALF 4 


As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the " B.O. p." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs 
and Drawings will be published from time to time in 
these pages. The closing date for each competition is 


. . 


the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be 
regarded a3 final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com- 
petitors are requested to address: all. MSS., Photo- 
graphs, ctc., to RAMBLER,” c/o The Editor. “ B.O. 5 
4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

LIST OF PRIZES FOR SELECTION.—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, 
collecting cases, fiahing-roda, painting-boxes, botanical albums an 
presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, ingect- 
cases, butterfly nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi- | 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate | 


B.O.F.C. Button 
B 


The B.O.F.C. Badge. their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. adge. 
Printed on blue silk, price 0d. post tre?. Suitable or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording Made in meta: fot coat 
ior wearing on the cap or sleeve. should be as follows: “lf successful, I ghould like to wear. Prico is. 


have a [insert name of article here] as my prize. i ———— 


-O 
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Our Open Column and Note Book. 


VERY QUEER PETS. 


SoME folks like very queer pets. Most 
of us are happy with our dogs and cats 
and birds, though some do take very 
kindly to snakes, frogs, lizards, and other 
animals not usually looked upon as 
household pets. Yet there are others. 
again, who are not content with such 
ordinary animals. After all, almost every 
living creature can be made a pet of, if 
patience and kindness and sympathy 
aro used. 

Few things are more ugly and, to all 
appearances, unlikeable than the iguana, 
yet one of this species of repulsive-looking 
lizards was not long 80 the special pet 
of an English lady in Brazil. Pedro, as 
it was called, was well provided with raw 
meat, bananas, and milk; was allowed 
to bask in its mistress's room in the day- 
time, and to keep itself cosy in her bed 
when the sun went down; and, like & 
wise animal, it accepted its novel situa: 
tion. Its loving mistress would carry it 
in her arms when she went calling —a 
capital way of keeping acquaintances ata 
distance, however inuch they pretended 
to admire Pedro's beadlike spots 
of black and white, its bright 
jewelled eyes, and elegant claws. 
Nothing pleased Madame more 
than to drop her pet without 
warning at the fect of un- 
guspecting friends, and see them 
jump aside in alarm. Alas, 
Pedro ended in a native Brazil- 
ian's favourite dish —fricasse ! 

Certainly, this iguana is to be 
preferred to the leopard, which 
was the pet of a British officer's 
wifeinIndia. It came regularly 
to her bedroom door in the dead 
of the night, and howled loud 
‘enough to waken the Seven 
Sleepers, as well as the Sleeping 
Beauty, until its mistress turned 
out of bed and satisfied the 
disturber with & dishful of warm 
milk. This tyrannical pet did 
not show the same amount of 
affection as did the tame wolt 
that a young Swiss lady of 
Chamounix made a pet of, much 
in the same way as one do.s an 
intelligent dog. The leopard had 
to be shot eventually. But the 
wolf also arrived at a melan- 
choly end. On his mistress 
coming back after a long absence 
from home, the fond animal fell 
dead at her feet in its outburst 
of joy at her return. 

A wasp seems no likely pet. 
Yet Sir John Lubbock succeeded 
in winning the affection of one, 
though he has been outdone by 


a well-known resident in the ex 


Bermudas, who actually trained 
& spider to live among the 
curtains of his bed, and rid 


him of the flies and gnats that disturbed 


his nightly rest. He first fed it with flies 
till it concluded it had found comfortable 
quarters. It then spun & nest, winding 
itself round and round, combing out the 
filmy silk from its spinnerets at the end of 
its body, till it had made a nest as large 


as & wineglass, in which it sat motionless: 


until a fly got inside the mosquito nets 
about the bed. In one spring it was on 
its victim, and in another jump was back 
in the den, the fly between its forceps. 
As queer an insect pet was the cock- 
roach which Dr. L. O. Howard tamed. 
o Ag soon as I laid my cigar down on the 
edge of the drawer," he says, "' the little 
fellow invariably came out of his hiding- 
place, and worked vigorously at the moist 
end." At first the cockroach was after 
the moisture, but later it became as fond 
of the use of tobacco as Howard himself. 
^ Yet four-legged animals claim most of 
our affection, after all, as Sir Richard 
Burton, the famous traveller, knew well. 
It is not likely any other has had 
such a. menagerie of pets as he and his 
wife possessed when they were living in 
Syria. 


Stamp Tails in Russia. 


The above photograph shows some letters from 
Russia hearing a long pendant. of 3£a1..ps owiug to 
the present low values. 
of one-rouble stamps of the Tsar régim* and every 


The longest tail consists 


there are a few other stamps of higher value. The 
other tails shown all bear several hundre:l thousand 


As money depreciatcs 


in Russia, 80 do stamps et cheaper, and more 
pensive ones are ist 
in value themselves. 

the mails these stamp tails are fo'ded and the 
letter is wrapped therein 


(From a photograph sent by C. KENNEDY, Riga.) 


which in time lose 
When despatched through 


young St. 


Not content with horses and goats.! 
camel, turkeys, geese, ducks, fowl, &: 
pigeons, they had a white donker. : 
Bernard dog, four Engis 
terriers, a Kurdish puppy (very fierce a 
shaggy), & enow-white Persian cat, a lam: 
and a leopard. The last-named, was tir 
especial pet of the household, and car” 
and went among them. But the leopar- 
behaved in the most atrocious “manr” 
as if it well understood that the househc: 
had no fondness for & quiet life. Jt «« 


- frequently found riling the dogs, annoy": 


the cat, and scaring the lamb into fits 

Sir Richard had good cause for sa: 
his happy household reminded him mr 
of the House that Jack Built; for ti 
fowls and pigeons ate the seeds st: 
destroyed the gardens ; the cat fed uf: 
the pigeons, the dogs worried the i: 
While the leopard, as became the pet — 
such a household, worried the goats ur 
one of them drowned itself —so Sir Richi 
declared—and frightened the donkey * 
camel by jumping on their backs. * 
letting out a series of wild, mad skn~ 
horrible enough to scare any animal «| 
human being into mad flight. 


* + * 


then White to 


with a long shot ; 
and win. 


LL 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. - 
(By JACQUEZ.) 

Black men on I, 3, Ta 
11, 13, 16, 17, 90. White men on h.t 
18, 21, 22, 24, 26, 27, 30, 43. Wh'' 
move and win .—917—23, 20— 2. le 
5—14,18—9, 1—14, 9—6, 1—10, a 
15—23, 21-7; 3—10, 26—3. 2c 
3—7. White wins. 


t 
N. T. 
OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 
$HJT-PROBLEM No. 30. 
DUNDEE OPENING: 12—16, 2!-. 
&—12. 22—18, 10—14. 26—22. M-* 
99-17, 7—10, 17—13, 3—7. 3l-- 
forms the subjoined fine shot ** 
loses :-- | 
BLACK. 
WHITE. 
Terms: Black to move and ''' 


NENNEN EE ~~ 
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G.T.P. (Bromley).—A book very well suited to the beginner 
is " Myths and Legends of -Ancient Egypt" (Harrap), 
where the various’ Egyptian gods and religious beliefs 
are described for popular reading. Another handbook 
for the novice is that of Sir E. Wallis Budge: “ Egyptian 
Religion". (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner & Co.) A 
useful survey of the whole subject is ‘‘ Religion of Ancient 
Egypt," by Prof. Flinders Petrie, in the ‘ Religions: 
Ancient and Modern" series, published by Constable. 

D.D. and E.C.—A snake neither bites nor stings; actually 
it strikes. -To speak of snake-bite, however, is not wrong, 
as this term is generally accepted. The reptile’s fang 
Strikes at its victim, makes a puncture in the flesh, and the 
venom is injected (from the venom gland), running down 
a groove in the fang into the hole caused by the fang. _ 

R. Gordon.—1. A coin of Morocco equivalent to a penny and 
worth sixpence. The date is according to the Mohammedan 
calendar as is that on No. 2, which is a coin of Brunei, and 
also worth sixpence. 

A. G. Tester.—The gold coin is a Persian toman, worth about 
eleven shillings. The note is for two tomans, as it says. 
"They are both current. Take them to one of the banks 
and ask where they can be changed. l 

Scottish I-»ader.—4A motor-cycle, 24-inch wheel, is not 
advisable for the motor-scooter. A smaller wheel would 
be better. Wheels and forks can often be picked up for 
almost a few pence. Cutting the tubes in two pieces would 
do, but bent tubes are better and easier to make, and the 
frame would be stronger. The scooter will develop 1} h.p. 
£1 10s. per year is the annual tax. The local Police will 
tell you where to apply for a driving licence. 


B.R.M. (Ealing).—Your draughts problems are not interesting 


enough to publish in our columns. 

F. W. H. May.—One of the enclosures is a West African tenth- 
of.a-penny, as it says on it; the other is a Turkish piastre. 
Both are current. 1. George the Fourth half.crown, 
worth seven shillings. 2. Frederick, William the Third, 

^mperor of Germany, died June l^th, 1888. 3. Spink & 
Son, Piccadilly, corner of Air Street. 

L. C. (Tottington.)— Twelve miles is normally too great a 
distance to expect good results when working on a crystal 
receiving set; certainly, if the frame aerial is indoors 
it is doubtful whether you would receive the broadcasted 
music. At this range you would probably be able to pick 
up more powerful signals, such as ship and time signals, 
but the concerts are only sent on l k.w. If you care 
to go ahead with the frame aerial, as an experiment, mount 
it out-of-doors, preferably on the house-top, and be care- 
ful to point the arms directionally (a little East of South 
for Manchester). A lot depends on weather conditions 
and your geographical situation. Provided you have 
nothing intervening between your aerial and the sending 
station you might be successful on a fine clear night. 
Taking all things into consideration we should advise you 
to put up a mast a?rial, since with. this you would be well 
within range for a crystal set. It is a pity to use valves 
if it can be avoided, on account of the additional expense. 
With a two-valve set and outdoor aerial you should be 
able to get Newcastle and probably London as well. You 


‘ADDRESS NOW KNOWN.” 

Official from the Dead Letter Department of 
the Egyptian G.P.O. :—* Here's a papyrus letter, 
addressed to Tootootankhamen, which has been 
knocking about the office for the last three thousand 


years, I wonder if it's too late to deliver it ? '' 


may find that with a frame aerial, and a crystal set, you 
can easily get in Manchester. We-have no details of sete 
working in your locality, but it is a fact that-in some parts 
of the country, quite near sending stations, signals are 
exceptionally difficult to pick up, even with valve sets. 
` On the other hand, a few districts, for some reason, offer 
good facilities for long range work on crystals. - P 

John Tinto._-Your name scems to have had a foreign 
origin ; it does not appear in any list of English surnames. 

J. S. Horniblow.—Your name is traceable through Hornblow 
to the original form Hornblower, indicating the occupation 
of its holder. | "n 

R. O'Hagan.—]. Ride a bicycle. The old cure for knock. 
knees was to ride on horseback. 2. To frost glass, make 
a saturated solution of elum in hot water, that is, as much 
alum as the water will hold, and dab it on to the glass ; and 
the longer it takes to cool the better the crystals will be. 
Instead of alum you can use a strong hot solution of gum 
arabic and sulphate of magnesia, or a strong hot solution 
of sulphate of sodium. When cool, wash it over with gum 
water to protect it from being scratched. 

H. Lamb.— Try Messrs. French, Limited, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden. There are some such nonsense verses 
and macaronics in one of the reciters they publish. 

G. E. Davis. —1. Ordinary pins are those you buy at a drapery 
shop. 2. Not unless it has a good microphone. : 

J. W. Burland.—4A genuine guinea dated 1774 is worth thirty 
shillings. _ 

B. King.—1. George the First half-penny, 1717, worth sixpence. 
2. Not a coin. 3. George the Third half-penny, 1806, 
worth fourpence. 

D. M. Reeve.—We had no such advertisement. 1. There was no 
penny, either copper or silver, of 1707. 2. There was no 
copper penny of 1779; the first was issued in 1797. 

Caduceus.—]|. The name Stillwell is of local origin and is 
a combination of stile and well. 2. McCutcheon is the 
same as MacCutcheon which is MacHutchecn. The Mao 
Hutcheons are a sept of the MacLeods of Assynt, as aro 
all the Hutcheonsons, Hutchesons, Hutchinsons and 
Hutchisons. 

M. M. McColl.—The MacColls were a branch of the MacDonalds, 
though they followed the Stewarts of Appin. They came 
from Colonsay, not from Coll. Alaster MacColl was 

` Montrose's right-hand man. 

H. Pratt. —1. Have no note of such a book. In inquiring about 
a book the title and author's name should be given exactly 
as on the title page. The author of “ Modern Europe," 
who lived about the same time, spelled his name Russell, 
in the usual way, but he did not write a History of England. 
2. George the Third crown, much worn, worth five shillings ; 
George the Third shilling, 1817, worth eighteenpence ; 
George the Fourth crown, worth seven and sixpence. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 4, BOUVERIE 
STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, and envelopes should be marked ** Correspondence," 
As space ia limited, only those queries that are of general interest to reader 
will be answered, Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the ** B.O.i ad 
going to press somewhat in advance of publication, replies must necessarily 
be held over some time. Every endeavour is made to. insert them as early 


as possible. 
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HIS POINT OF VIEW. 


A Fire had occurred in the suburbs. No reporters being 
available, the news-editor of the local paper sent the newly- 
engaged society editor to investigate the matter and report. 

His report was as follows :— 

" A brilliant fire was held yesterday afternoon at the house 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sniff, in Dash Street. A large number of people 
were present. Mrs. Sniff, who had recently had her hair bobbed, 
made a charming escape in a pretty silk blouse, a pattern of 
which appeared ‘on our woman’s page last week. The firemen 
were becomingly garbed in blue, full-cut tunics. "The weather 
was quite delightful for an affair of this kind. The expression 
was heard on all sides that the fire was a most successful event. 
It must have cost at least £5,000.” 


% * * 


A GENUINE ANTIQUE. 
‘THis inn must be very old," said a visitor who had not as 


yet been made acquainted with its history." 
“ Very old, sir," said the proprietor, with the utmost solemnity. 


“ Would you like to hear some of the stories connected with the 


place ? ” 
** I should, indeed,” replied the tourist. '' Tell me the legend 


of that curious old apple tart the waiter just brought in.” 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM SOLVED. 


MELANCHOLY CASTAWAY (wrecked on the Isle 
of Big Mollusca) :—‘ I'm afraid this living in a 


de-controlled 


limpet-shell is giving me the face- 
ache!” : 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors of Tug Boy's Own Paper 


STARTLING RETURN OF A JONAH! 
THE SECOND MATE  (disgustedly) :—** We 
chucked Dick Deadeye overboard because we 
reckoned he was a bringer of bad luck to the old 
tub, an’ now—be hanged if he isn’t coming back 
on a waterspout to finish us!” 


AT THE LAST MOMENT. 
MisTRESS (starting for the seaside): ** You're sure we haven’ 
forgotten anything, Maria ? " 
Maın :- * No, mum. There's the two large boxes, the t: 
parcels, and—Oh, mum, we've forgotten the master ! "' 
* * * 


ó WHAT NEXT? 

A DANDY entered an optician's shop and asked to be showx 
some eyeglasses. He was given a pair, but, finding theo 
unsuitable, he remarked: “ What will you do, as these dont 
dut? 

'* Well, I can give you a stronger pair." 

“* Well—er—er—and if they don't suit ? ” 

“ Then I will give you a stronger pair still." 

‘And if they fail ? " was the next inquiry. 
you advise me to do?” 

"Oh!" snapped the irate salesman, " Get an intelligent 


dog and a yard of string ! " 
x 


** What would 


ED * 


A NEW ROLE. 

SEVERAL years ago Mark Twain was a guest of honour 
at an opera box-party given by a prominent member of Nes 
York society, who was particularly talkative throughout the 
performances to Mark Twain’s increasing irritation. 

Toward the end of the opera she turned to him and ««. 
gushingly : * Oh, my dear sir, I do so want you to be with & 
next Friday evening. I’m certain you will like it—the open 
will be ' Tosca.’ " 

*" Charmed, I'm sure," replied the famous humorist ; 
never heard you in that." 

* 


“Tn 
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A POSER. 


Tue difference between theoretical knowledge and _precti# 
is illustrated by the story of the farmer who wandered into ? 
ehemical laboratory. He found several young chemists bos 
with retorts and test tubes. 

*" What are you tryin’ to do?” he asked. 

“Were endeavouring,” replied one of the students, o^ 
descendingly, '" to discover or invent a universal solvent." 

" What's that ? " asked the farmer. 

*"* A liquid that will dissolve anything.” 

“Thats a gréat idea," agreed the farmer. 
find it, what you goin’ ter keep it in ? ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the be 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The stent 
need not be original, but where they are selected, the source must be state 
Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of : 
month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name = 
address of the sender must be clearly written, The Editor's decision, 35 ? 
all competitions, must be regarded as final. . 

Address The Editor, '' Boy's Own Paper," 4, Bouverie Street, Lon? 
E.C.4, and mark envelope or postcard *‘ Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner ot this month's competition is ARCHIE Camraet 
Oakbank, Ardrishaig, Argyllshire, for the storyette enti! 
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d. To these outsiders, the case, and their faces also blanched as Mr. Chenoweth 

stable presented the appear- continued : | 

ance of being entirely en- EX Mercier is in there, too!” 

de Vi veloped in flames. Fire was « Mercier !" cried Jack. "But why did he J 
To the Victor—the laurel. now issuing from the roof “He went in to save Tom. The boy must have been 
and the dry rafters were erackling. Fortunately, the overcome with the smoke. I was going myself, but Mercier 
> stable and the doomed hay-rick were both slightly came in the way, and——” 

isolated from other buildings and stacks, so it was not “The pluck of him |". exclaimed Jack. “Tt is just the 
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(Serial Story.) 


The Treasure of Tregudda. 


A Story of a Cornish Mystery and Its Unravelling 
By ARGYLL SAXBY. 


Author of “ Living it Down." * The Black Lizard," etc. 


(Ill. strated by ARTHUR TwIDLE.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MERCIER TO THE RESCUE. 


from the loft ? " prevented any hope of saving the building, however. 
asked by Ben and Jack properties and resign this one to its fate. 


respectively, 
to the farm after their futile came up. 


the crowd of watchers—a building. “He has saved my horses, but—— 
considerably augmented by father ? " exclaimed Ben. 


farms who had heard of the Mercier——" 


VOL. XLV. PART 10. 


Kaffr boys basket-making. | — an 


RE all the horses saved?” difficult to prevent the danger from spreading. Lack 
« Has Tom Crews escaped of proper facilities for dealing with such emergencies 


These questions were that could be done was to keep a sharp watch on the other 
as they ran up Mr. Chenoweth turned a white face to the boys as they 
chase for Keast, and found “Tom is in there! » ho said, pointing to the flaring 
gathering that had been “You don't mean that he has not escaped himself, 

rsons from neighbouring «T trust that he will, but—he is still inside, and 


fre and hastened to the The boys started at the mention of that name, for they 
scene. could not think what their friend could have to do with the 
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sort of thing a quiet man like that would do. But, uncle— 
it’s a terrible risk!” à 

‘Terrible,’ returned Mr. Chenoweth solemnly. “It will 
be a miracle if he comes out unscathed.” 

“But what can we do?” questioned Ben. “ Water is 
of no uso there—-—”’ 

“No use at all, I. fear. Some of the men are soaking 
the ground round about, but all that we can do has been 
done." : 

All this conversation had only occupied a few minutes 
of hurried speech, while a score of eves were steadily 
directed upon the hole in the ragged masonry. It seemed 
(as indezd it was) a veritable death-trap, and there were 
more than one of tho watchers who never expected again 
to see oither Tom or Mercier alivo. 

What had happened 
during these fow mo- 
ments ? 

At such a timo it may 
soem almost grotesquo 
to recall ‘the French. 
man’s one-time boast of 
his leaping powers, but, 
as a matter of fact, it 
was this one ath'etie 
ability that sesved him 
well on this occasion. 

He know the position 
of the stable. A glance 
before entering had in- 
formed him that as 
yot only one end of the 
building was in tho grip 
of the flames. His limbs 
were like stool springs. 
One leap took him in, 
and, without pausing, 
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rider despatched with haste to Padstow for a doete-. 
Examination proved, however, that beyond a few mum: 
burns, neither of the victims was seriously affecte]. 
Crews had been nearly suffocated, but was soon reston-] 
to consciousness by suitable measures. Mercier's ux 
consciousness was only a faintness from excitement ari 
exhaustion. But, alas! the neat beard and nati; 
moustache of the latter were singed as bare as a Christmas 
goose in the hands of the cook ! 

The arrival of the doctor soon brought the needed allevia- 
tion from the pains of the various burns, but beyond thes 
few inconveniences no further danger was sustained tha: 
a few quiet days in bed would not remedy. 

With the doctor came the inspector of police, and whea 
Jack and Ben told the story of their adventure that nigh:. 
the officor had no hera- 
tation in crediting Kea-t 
with the outrage. 

*" He's a bad lot, sir.” 
he said. "'"There's much 
against him as it is 
though we have only 
been able to lay our 
hands upon him for on: 
thing—that little poacli 
ing affair, you'll re- 
member." 

"And having thi- 
spite against Crews and 
threatening revenz: 
against my nephew 


"That's enough to 
go upon,” said the in- 
spector, briskly. “A 
man of that sort i: 
better shut up than 
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another jump cleared | = Mercier bent his head and ‘plunged forward.” running looso." Then 


tho flames and brought ` 
him to the comparative clearness bey ond. 
And theze— lying on the ground— was Tom Crews. 
Doad ? 
That was not a matter for Mercier to decide at the 
moment. Deal or alive, the body must be saved from 
total destruction. Hastily: the rescuer picked up the 


inort form. It was no light weight, but he had learned .. 


tho art of lifting and carrying the helpless, so he quickly 
had Crews across his shoulders, gripping & hand and leg 
in front of him, as firemen are trained to do. 

In this matter, it is not difficult to carry a person of 
considorable weight, but, when Mercior turned to faco the 
path that ho had come, he immediately understood that 
the return would be accomplished with none of the speed 
or ease of the advance. - No deer-leaps would be possible 
with such a burden to support. 

With quick reasoning, the Frenchman returned the lad 
to the ground. "Then he tore off a thick smoking-jacket 
that he had been wearing and wrapped it firmly round 
Tom's head as a protection from the flames. His limbs 
must take their chance since no protection was at hand, 
and the youth was, of course, still in the underclothos in 
which his class is accustomed to sleep. Then again, 
Mercier bent and hoisted Crews on his shoulder. Ho took 
a deep breath, faced the opening beyond, bent his head, 
and plunged forward. 

* Here he is—with Tom !” cried a scoro of voicos, as a 
figure dashed from the burning building. 

" Bravo ! " shouted Mr. Chenoweth, as Mercier'staggerod 


forward to the outstretched arms, while other watchers . 


relieved him of his burden. 

“ Bravo, Mercier! It is tho bravest act that I have——-" 

“ It is—path tique—not so ?" questioned the French- 
man, with a weak smile, and Mr. Chenoweth staggered 
with the dead weight that suddenly sank within his ready 
arms. 

The two sufferers wore quickly carried indoors, and a 


he turned to Jack, who 
had been chief spokesman in the relating of the story. 
“ You say that he disappeared from the boat ? ”’ 

" Yes. We followed for a time, thinking that he ha: 
fainted, or something of the sort, and that he had falica 
down in the bottom of the boat. That was m the channel— 
just below the capstan house inshore. But when we cam» 
up to the boat, it was empty." 

The inspector wrinkled his brows. 

“ That’s strange,” ho remarked, thoughtfully, and 
Mr. Chenoweth said in mattor-of-fact tones : 

“No great mystery to my mind. Ho was quite nea 
the shore. No doubt he swam to land.” 

. * Not very likely, if you'll pardon me, sir," return 
the inspector. 

“ Nonsense. A few yards—a calm night— — 

** All the same, sir, the water is deep there, and I happen 
to know that Sam Keast can no more swim than a piece «f 
brick can. It’s not two wo»ks ago that he fell into tr 
harbour from the quay—he had boen sitting on a keg tha 
rolled suddenly, and he would have been drowned if sos 
ono hadn't picked him out good and sharp. In my opine. 
Sam Keast is, at this minute, at the bottom of the bay.’ 

“Poor man! I hop? not," said Mr. Chenoweth. > 
which the inspector rojoined : 

“In some ways it might be better for him, sir, secar 
how the man scems to be a bad character past hop: 
for——" 

“Not quite past hoping for. No one is beyond thx 
boundary,” was the quiet interruption. 

The officer did not dispute the point further. 

“Well, one way or another, I expect my duty in a ca^ 
like this is to make a search of tho shoro as far as it : 
possible in the night. If he got floated on an oar, orn 
any other way, he might be hurt and need help. So i 
you could lend mo a lantern, sir 2 

'" Certainly ; and porhaps you could get one or tw 
mon to £o with you," was Mr. Chenoweth's rerh. 
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«It is as well to make a thorough seareh while we are make for where the lads moored their boat, and work from 
there towards where the current runs close to the shore,’ 


about it.” 
“Right, sir. ‘Three or four men will be enough. We'll below the life-boat station.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE FUGITIVE. 


HAT had happened to Keast ? On!" is the fugitive's absorbing passion. Where ? He 
As the inspector had said: “The man was knows not. Why? To steal from fate a few moments of 
no swimmer.” 'et he had disappeared from grace before the awful end when Justice lays her hand 
the boat as completely as though he had sud- upon his shoulder and says: " This is the end of freedom ! i: 
denly become invisible by virtue of one of the magic Straining his ears for any sound. that might give him a 
garments of fable. flicker of hope, Keast had been the first to hear the sound 

After all, sometimes cunning is as effective as magic, of surf, and thus recognised the proximity of tho Doom 
and Sam Keast had little to learn as far as the former was 
concerned. He had spent most of his life dodging game- 
venting falsehoods to cover 


ar. 

At that moment of desperation sanity returned, for 
keepers and police, as well as in ready cunning conceived & plan whereby the man might 
up his tracks from his enemies. So it was cunning wedded gain time upon his enemies. 

to desperation that came to his aid on this occasion to As we know, he. led them straight for the sand-bank 
deliver him from his plight. | i into which the pursuing “ Cameo” plunged her nose just as 


Of course, as far as being 
able to resist an attack from 
Jack and Ben was concerned, 
the man had really very 
little reason for fear. One 
individual armed with 8 
stout oar might well consider 
himself fit to resist am at- 
tempt of two boys to board 
his bost. Quite 8 fe»ble 
physique might easily prove 
victor in such & contest. As 
we know, Sam Keast was 

;no.puny creature. ‘A heavy 
oar in his hands would have 
beon a deadly weapon ; and 
that night might have been 
still more tragic had he 
decided to meet his pursuers 
in such & manner. l 

But fear makes muscles 
weak as woll as it shatters | 
nerves. 

Yos, that was it. For 
somo reason, Keast’s norves 
were shattered, and his 
musele-strength thus for- 
gotton. 

Desperately anxious to 
mako distance between him- 
solf and the flamiug stacks 
at Pear Tree farm, he 
rushed across the fields to 
avherce his boat was moored. 

His brain was in a fever of e 


fear, and, when he heard tn 
voices near him as he entered Who are you? What game are you up to? > the officer demanded.” (See page 653-) 
the craft, his fear was sud- 
the fugitive turned sharply into deeper water. And Sam 


ed into panic. He had been seen! He was 


chased ! And, from that time, the frantic despair of the could not restrain 
his ruse. 


fugitive was all that guided his course. 

Onwards he sped his way, laying his massive weight to But the man knew he had little time to spare. 
give power to the oars. He did not wait long enough to identify his pursuers. 
Now and then he peered into the gl Ho bent to his rowing with all his strength and piunged 


«lenly chang 
a jecring cry as he saw the success of 


oom. He could see 


a boat like a black spectre in the darkness following steadily again into obscurity. 
as some animal of prey stalking its victim. | Then it was that it seemed as though his very strength 
Nearer and nearer came the pursuers. Now they were so had foiled him, There was & sharp crack of breaking wcod, 


close upon him that 4 quick glance revealed to the hunted a hoarse oath, and Sam fell backwards to the bottom of his 
man that there were two pairs of hands hastening the boat. | 

hinder boat upon its chase. Who they were he did not One of the rowlocks had given way» and both oars had 
stop to observe. All that he considered was lengthening slipped into the sea as the man had gripped at the thwart 


the race. A minute of freedom is treasure untold to the to save the fall. . 
guilty conseience in the flight from punishment. ” “On! Furiously cursing his ill-luck, Sam atruggled up again. 
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Then he heard voices, and the sound of oars rapidly striking 
the water—signs that the pursuers had recovered from the 
mishap and had resumed the chase. 

What could he do ? 

There was no weapon for defence at hand. Even though 
he had been able to swim, he could not have trusted his 
fate to the mill-stream pace of the tide that ran so deep 
and foaming beneath the shadow of the cliffs. . 

Now there was but a choice between two risks: one, 
to remain where he was and be E tho other, to 
chance his cunning. 

Ho chose tho latter course and slipped. over the side of 
the boat into the water without leaving hold of the bulwarks. 
Next h3 worked his way to tho stern. The rudder had been 
D but there was the rudder-staple to which it 

was quite possible to hang by means of a scarf twisted 
round his hand, thus keeping himself afloat. 

The boys found tho empty craft. Their amazemont 
was extremo, for it never occurred to them to examine 
the outside as well as tho ihside. They immediately con- 
cluded (as we have learned) that Keast was cither drowned 
or had swum ashore. So they simply attached the painter 
of the derelict to tho *: Cameo " and proceeled to tow it to 
- land. i 

Under other circumstances the suspicions of the boys 
might have been roused by the unusual drag of the boat 
which they were towing. But this mischanco to Keast 
was prevented by the swiftness of the tido. It demands 
all a man’s strength to pull in the face of a current at such 
times. , ; 

When Sam had collected his faculties and realised that 
he was indeed being led back to safety by the very hands 
that had been straining for his capturo a littlo time before, 
he could have almost laughed at the humour of the situation. 

“ Pull away, my beauties ! " was his inward exclamation. 
“Its time your arms should take me homo, the same 
having near bust mine from their sockets ! " : 

Put Keast's laughter was short-lived, for, as the shore 
was reached Jack was heard to call out to his cousin: 

“Well, we've had a chase for nothing and wasted time 
that might have been better spent at the farm. It looks to 
me asf the whole stacks are in à blaze—— ” 

“ And the stables as well," was the rejoinder. “It 
is almost a pity that you did not give up Sam Keast to 
the police when we had the chance at the quarry.” 

“Them kids !”?” exclaimed Sam under his breath, as the 
liatred in his heart boiled up. “If it weren't that there's 
enough up against me as it is, I'd take my chance and spoil 
their beauty for them !” 

At that moment the man felt his feet touching solid 
ground. Ho released his hold at tho stern of the boat, and 
allowed the boys to continue towing to the shore without 
the extra weight. As the rocks by the shore immediately 
helow Pear Treo are considerably broken up though free 
from deep pools at their base, Sam had no difficulty m 
remaining concealed until the lads had moored the ** Cameo,” 
and scramb:ed up tho bank. Then he, too, sought dry 
land, wiieze he threw himself down upon the beach, cold 
and exhausted affer his experienecs of the night. 

For somo time tho man lay under the shelter of over- 
hanging tamarisks that fringed the edge of the clifts. He 
was more fagged than he had at first supposed, and, wet 
though he was, his limbs revelled in the rest from fatigue. 
Ho listened. Loud voices could be heard in the direction 
of the farm, and from these sounds the listener conjectured 
that the fire was still in aetivo progress. Then ho heard 
a burst of cheering from many voices. He climbed up- 
wards to look through the tamarisk towards tho seene 
of dostruction. But all that he was ablo to discern were 
tho dark outlines of many figures moving rapidly to and 
fro against the lurid background of fire. 

"'l'oot.toot ! toot-toot ! " camo from tho throat of a 
motor horn. 

Sam started. His blood ran cold, and the chill, clammy 
sweat, drenched his body. His fingers dug convulsively 
into tho sandy turf; for ho. knew the sound of that motor 
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trumpet. It was that of the motor belonging to the 
doctor-magistrate of Padstow, before whom Keast had s 
frequently appeared, and who had threatened the full 


extent of the law for the next occasion of misdemeanour. 


There were few people whom Sam absolutely feared]. 
This doctor was one of the few—stern as a man can be 
when dealing with a conscienceless evil-docr, though as 
tender as a woman when dealing with first-offenders, whose 
steps might be better directed. Sam had experienced the 
kindness so long ago that he had almost forgotten its 
possible existence. His experience of the sternness was 
none so recent that the memory did not make him quail. 

“Them kids 'll be tellin’ the doctor about seeing me, 
and doctor 'll be sendin' for police," ho said to himself. 
“ Oh, Sam! there's many of us is fools in this world, but 
you'ro the worst. It’s prison for sure this time— years ot 


. it —not two or three weeks, like last.” 


As Sam stood on the ledge of rock peering over the bank 


. towards the farm, he becamo aware of several lanterns that 


wero being carried a little to one side of the conflagration. 
At first the presence of these lights did not cause him 


. any anxiety, but soon it began to dawn upon liis disturbed 


mind that they were advancing i in a direct line for his place 
of concealment. 

An ejaculation of ficrce anger burst from the mans 
throat. He had no difficulty in arriving at the truth. 
The boys must have told thoir story of the night’s adven- 
turo; the sharp-witted doctor would have come to the 
conclusion that Keast was not a man -to.be willingly 
drowned, and no doubt the astute man of medicine had 
solved the problem that had batlle the’ lads! inexperience. 

So it was to be another raeé for freedom. 

Koast sprang from the ledge to the gravel below. Next 
moment he cursed himself for-an idiot, as his heavy bonts 
on the stones mado sound enough to warn alert ears. 
thouga they were further off than the farm. 

lt was tho work of only a few seconds to tear off his boots 
and jam them in a crevice of the rocks. The voices of the 
searchers were now quite audible. He could even hear 
his name being spoken. 

Crouching low, Sam then began to scramble along the 
rocks towards the mouth of tho bay. At the first step. 
the jagged edges of the stone cut into the soles of his feet. 
But he uttered no sound. He barely heeded the wounds. 
His faculties were all strained to hear whether his pursues 
were coming in his direction. What did torn hands and 
laecrated foot matter if only he could hide ? 

While thus fleeing from what ho instinctively knew 
as certain danger, Keast gradually arranged his plans. 
Ho knew that to return towards Padstow was out of the 
question, since the curvo of the little cove would bring 
hiin nearer to his pursuers than ho was at present. Tie 
farm lay to the left, the bay to the right, and only Padstow 
Point (a bare headland) was in front of him. |. It would be 
quite possible for him to find a safe retreat for that nizht 
among some of the greater crevices by the cliffs. Bir, 
when morning camo, he would be in an even greater plight, 
since most of the headland was open and any atterapt to 
cross the exposed country would render him a visible objet 
for many miles. Clearly, his only chance was to prs 
onwards for some distance. Then, when the opportunity 
camo, he would hide under shelter of the walls and make 
his way past the back of Pear Treo, with the hope of 

| reaching Trevone, w here he had a friend on whose assistance 
he could rely. 

“If only I can make Fred Key's, I can hide there!” 
was his one thougat, and with this hope to inspire him. 
Sam scrambled over the rocks as fast as the danyenu 
path would permit him. 

Many times the poor hunted man fell on the slippers 
weed, and often he was brought down heavily by steppin: 
into pools or tripping over projectiles. But after eso 
stumble he was up again in an instant and hasteniu 
onwards, though his feet were being slashed badly by ur 
cruel stones. . 

At last he thought that he might venture to leave tl: 
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precarious shore and try the higher land 
where, possibly, there might be safety for 
the cross-country dash. 

Cautiously he crept to the cliffs, and as 
cautiously began the short ascent. 

Now and then he stopped to listen. 
The voices of his pursuers were now quite 
faint, and the man grinned grimly to him- 
self as he thought how successfully he was 
outwitting the doctor-magistrate. With 
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“* There he goes !' someone cried out wildly." (See page 654). 


anything like ordinary luck he would now make Trevone in 
safety. 

Up he climbed. He was nearly at the level. A few 
more steps and he would tread the soft grass instead of 
the sharp rock. 

The summit was reached. For just a moment Sam 


paused to heave a deep breath of satisfaction as 
he felt the soft turf under his feet. But it was 
only for a moment, for a figure then rose up from 
the shelter of a furze-bush and addressed him 
roughly : ' 

‘Hullo, my man! What port are you bound for 
at this time of night ? " 

lt was a coastguard on his nightly patrol. f 

Keast started, gasped, and made a movement as 
if to retreat. 

" Who are you? What game are you up to?” 
the officer demanded, stepping forward with inten- 
tion to check the stranger's purpose. 

Thinking that, at the worst, he had only some 
poacher to deal with, the coastguard was not 
prepared for any attack. But Sam was desperate. 
Indeed, for the moment he was almost mad at 
meeting this unexpected obstacle to his safety. 

Not a word did the fugitive utter. He sprang 
forward, dashed a fist into the coastguard’s face, 
and then fled for the fields beyond. 

Taken aback by the suddenness of the assault, the guard 
was momentarily stunned. But a few moments served 
him to recover his self-command. He blew a shrill blast 
on the whistle that he always carried with him for signalling 
from a distance to his companions. Then he rushed off in 
]Xeast's pursuit. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 


IN SANCTUARY, 


HERE are few experiences that test a man's powers | 


of endurance more severely than fear; there 

are few better tonics for prolonging strength than 

desperation. Terror adds speed to the sluggard’s 
limbs and braces the coward’s courage. 

So it was with Keast that night. If ever a coward was 
temporarily endowed with the energy that might have 
been the boast of a brave man, Sam was well qualified for 
distinction. He van as he had never run before. He 
sustained the effort better than he woule have sustained 
one-third of such exhaustion for paid labour. 

Yet his fear was understandable. In the ordinary 
course of his misused life, he had been frequently ac- 
customed to have to reckon with one foe who was bent 
upon punishing him or, at least, frustrating his intentions. 

But that night, from the very beginning, his enemies 
had seemed to spring upon him from all unexpected 
quarters. First the boys, then the inspector, and lastly 
the coastguard—all seemed to have scented his evil 
presence by instinct. It was almost as if the air knew his 
seeret and cried it aloud for his foes to hear. 

If the very stones had suddenly taken to themselves 
limbs and started in his pursuit, he would scarcely have 
been more surprised. Against him, all Nature appeared 
to have turned her hand as she always does turn her hand 
against evil-doers, sooner or later. 


Now his plight was even more dangerous than before. 
The wild “hullo!” from the coastguard, who had 
received such an uncourteous salute had been loud enough 
to call the attention of the inspector and his voluntary 
assistants. The shrill alarm. of the whistle had been 
answered by that same officer, and in a few minutes Keast 
realised that he was sailing as close to the wind as ever he 
had been in his previous experience. He had no longer to 
deal with merely a couple of boys, nor even a single- 
handed coastguard. An adept ofticer was on his track — 
one who had the knowledge that would rouse the whole 
neighbourhood to join the chase. 

How much easier it would have been to have temporised 
with the coastguard ? His presence in that quarter at- 
that time of night, might have beon difficult to explain 
satisfactorily. The explanation might even have occupied 
many precious minutes. But it would have been better 
to have given such time freely than to have put a price 
upon every moment that followed. His clumsiness had, so 
to speak, brought a hornet's nest about his ears, and even 
at the present distance he could hear the hornets buzzing 
angrily. 

Sam's first dash had been across a small meadow that 
lay a little to the north of Pear Tree. That was in a diroct 
line for Trevone, which he hoped to reach, and where he 
felt assured of at least temporary safety. But after a few 
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minutos of running in this direction, ho heard the inspector’s 
whistle crying out shrilly as it announced to the country- 
side that a man-hunt was in progress. Blast after blast 
was blown, and after each call Sam saw doors opening in 
various directions and saw the lights moving rapidly hero 
and there, such as the poet might have likened to frolicesomo 
stars, but which were, to Keast, but tho eyes of so many 
blood-hounds. 

And for the third timo that night, Sam Koast began to 
lose his power of clear reasoning. 

Changing his courso, the hunted man turned sharply 
to the right and made his way direct for Tregudda Point. 
There were no houses to bar his wav, so, for the time at 
least, the land would be clear. He scrambled over walls, 
and tore painful’ passages through clumps cf furze. But 
every glance around discovered more of 


thes» restless “ eyes" moving hither and 
thither. Behind, and at cach side, a very 
erescent of lights had gathered, and the 
man's distraught brain multiplied the number 
until he saw tho fields and hills wide-oyed 


and staring at him. 

Yet onwards he plunge:|—now gasping for 
breath and cursing at evory. stumble. 

At last he neared 
the cliffs. Dark 
though the night 
was, he could distin- 
guish the edge of the 
precipice as it rose 
in front of him 
against the sky. 

There he paused. 
What was he to do? 
The way to Trevone 
wes barred; the cliff 
beforo him was im- 
possible, according to 
his knowledge of the 
face of the precipice. 

Then he remembered tho deep gully on the Trevone 
side of the point—a gully that terminated in a sort of 
narrow cave where ho might possibly hide until his pursuers 
had passed away. Could ho reach it before the man- 
hunters ? 

He lookod around him to again make certain of his 
bearings. Yes; it was only short of a hundred yards or 


sc down the slopo where that sido of Tregudda reached tho . 


sea-level by a grassy stoop. 

It was & last hope, for the lights wore approaching 
rapidly as though the bearers had been guided thither by 
unlucky instinct. Even the voices of the men wore so 
plain that many of the words wero distinguishable as they 
called encouragement and instructions to one another. 

“ He can't have gone by the road, or he would have 
been nabbed by this time ! " called one speaker. 

“ Unless he takes to the sea ho can't pass this cordon. 
We'll catch the scoundrel if we have to wait here till 
morning ! " said another voice, which Koast immediately 
recognisod as that of the polico inspector. 

A moment of indecision on Sam's part followed. Next 
instant he was rushing headlong down the slope towards 
the. gulley. 

He was reckless now. 
this course, his figure would be silhouetted against the sky, 
dark though the night was. But it was a choice between 
that risk or a plunge over the cliffs. He had no heart to 
try the latter alternative, desperate though he was. 

“ There he goes ! " someone cried out wildly. 

“Stop him ! 
was the next excited order. 

A rush of lanterns followed the discovery—some towards 
the far side of the gorge where the only possible ascent 
was known, others closing from behind to cut off all possible 
rotroat. 


you do! ps 


* His strength suddenly left him and Le sank down upon the boulders." 


He knew well that, in taking > 


Cut him off at the other side of the gully ! " 
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Downwards Sam ficd. It was a miracle that he did net 
stumble and roll to the Lottom, so reckless was his rushinc. 
The want of boots was in his favour, but even then ue 
person who knew: tho west side of Tregudda Point would 
care to take the descent at a headlong pace under the mo--* 
favourable conditions; far less at midnight, with the 
heavy dew upon the grass. 

" Can you see him, any of you?" the inspector was 


heard to call. 


“Not now. But we're sure to catch him now," was 
the answer. ‘ He'll be gaen straight into the hands of us ' ^ 
“ Well, don't let him slip out of your hands, whatever 
returned tho officer. '' You can be sure af a 


good reward if you nail the man who firod the squire’s 
ricks.” 


"Holl not pass 
us. Don't you have 
fear of that ere,” 
replied another 
speaker. 

The hunters were 
confident of success. 
But they congratu- 
lated themselves tao 
soon. Sam was net 
yet fatod to fall into 
their hands, for he 
reached the edge cf 
the gully before his 
pursuers, and 
scrambled down the 
rocks with the 
agility of à moun- 
tain sheep, rounded 
the point at the level 
of low water, and 
plunged into tke 
darkness of a narrow 
cave. 

Even then the 
poor man did not rest. He pressed forward, feeling his 
way with. outstretched hands, and wounding his boy 
griovously as he knocked from side to side-of the straight 
passage. 

Thon, at last, too dulinusted to take another pace, his 

strength suddenly loft him and he sank down helpless! 
upon the bouklers. 
. Still, weak though he was, he had enough force of will 
to keep his nerves on the alert. He was prepared to sell 
his froclom dearly, and with rocks to his hand he wouid 
have still been able to make a formidable defence in that 
narrow .way. 

But although he waited with constrained breath for a 

considerable time, he heard nothing but the distant sound 
of the sea as it broke upon the rocks at some distance 
beyond the mouth of his sanctuary. 
, Once he thought that he heard something like an iron- 
studdod shoo stumbling upon stone, and his heart began 
to boat heavily with excitement. But it was only once 
that he heard it. 

Then he fell to reasoning feverishly why the cave was 
not searched. It must have been familiar to many cf 
those among the searchers. Surely, they would not neglect 
to seek a fugitive in such a likely placo—a perfect trap ii 
they would only call it to mind ? 

These were his montal questions. His disturbed mind 
did not consider that, in the excitement of the nights 
doings, he had lost count of time. He had not observai 
in his mad plight that the returning tide had barely allowed 
him spaco through which to enter his cherished sanctuary. 
But the pursuers had knowledge of these facts. Bette. 
they thought, that one evil-doer should be yielded to the 
vengeance of the sea, than that the teaocont should perish 
in that most terrible of deaths—trapped in a cavern by the 
relentless incoming of the ocean. 
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wu, bY d. CHAPTER XIX. 

die | A "SLACKERS". PROGRESS. 

le | Lad 

x HILE that wild midnight chase was taking place pool right at the mouth of the cave—a pool into which the 

NM over the hills of 'Tregudda, affairs at Pear Tree roturning tide was already pouring. ., 

di had become restored to some sort of order. The ** Then, the men did not follow him ? questioned Jack. 
7 fire was burning itself out, and necessary pre- « What would have been the use 7 The sea was already 

aii cautions had been taken to prevent any sudden gust of at the mouth of the cavo, 88 I said. It would have beon 

a cortain death-trap to any who ventured to follow. No, 


dme wind from sproading danger to & new quarter. 
bue Meantime, Mercier and Tom Crews had been attended I am afraid there is n ph 
Yuan to by the doctor. The injuries to the latter were suff- met his punishment. When the tide came 1N, if he were 
ju uen ciont to render it probable that he would have to spend not already drowned he would be guffocated for lack of 


a few days in bed, under the not too pleasing conditions 4!t. 

f that are accompanied by the lavish use of cotton wool, Ben sniffed self-righteously. f - 

iE oil, and many bandages. The injuries to the Fronchman, “Well, he got what he deserved and nothing more. i 
T however, were marvellously slight, considering the risk that Mr. Chenoweth turned sharply upon his son. " 
EN hehadrun. He bemoaned the loss of his trim beard, but, ^ Do not say that, my boy. If we all got what we | 
i further than a slight scorching of his face and hands (and deserved in this world, there would be very few of us living . 
f; - the total destruction of his clothes) he had come through to-day. Bosides, I do not like to think that any man 18 

oo the adventure practically scatheless. ‘The swiftness with ‘ 
pos which his athletic limbs : had enabled him to spring / 3 | A j : 


through the flames had been as protective as though he 
had worn a suit of armour. 
Mercier was humorously sad over tho fire. j 
“Tt is not the little cooked meat on my face, and it 1s A 
not the little what you call ‘crackling’? on my nos" that E 
troubles me,” he had said. ^" It is the au revoir to my E 
beautiful beard that is so path^tique." 


* Luckily it is only au revoir and nol adieu,” Jack had 


said with a laugh, while he and his cousin were obeying 
Mrs. Chenoweth's instructions, by feeding the sufferer with | 
bovril. 


-— Saki 


"A week and you will be just the same old Pal that ever 
you were," Ben added. “For | 
my part, I never thought that b € = ui S er 
there was such pluck in &— «aa AU WA CY — | 
'he spoaker stopped, 
blushed violently and bit his 
lip. ` 


too bad to permit | 
any hope for the 
future. Keast was 


* Say on, my friend. You a scoundrel, we all 
know; but we 


did not think a Frenchman on E l 
had pluck enough to save & i Ls must not forget 
brother. Not so? x d mm dinis aa how, three years 


“Well, I'm afraid that was ago, he was the first man to 

just what I was going tosay,” volunteer to take a boat to the 

rotumed Ben. "Its awfully help of the smack that was 
laa x Pudet Joan tite 

rude of me, I know; but, you lasix l against | entire Point 

during a raging storm of sleet. 


soe, the Frenchmen that we : i : 7 
have met have not been such “ ' Where 1s the finger that points ? added Jack." (See page 656.) T 


good plucked ones as the Pal." who would do that—— 

** And he's the best of all ! " added J ack, with enthusiasm. « And is it not 80 that wo do not know for certain that 
At that moment Mr. Chenoweth entered the room with ho really sot fire to the hay 1" interrupted Mercier. 
the announcement that the inspector of police had returnod ‘ Perhaps it may be that we have been too quick to find 
. with his band of searchers. ihe bad man in our minds." 


here's some good in a man 


“They followed him all over the hills in the darkness," But Ben pooh-poohed the suggestion. 
ho said. “ And it seems that they actually caught sight “Why, did we not meot him running away from the 


of him rushing headlong down the side of Trogudda, towards stack just after the fire began ? 
tho gorgo.” « At the same time, we have no proof that that was the 


"he boys both startod apprehensively. roason of his running away,” argued Jack, to whom the 


“ Running down tho slope? Why. the man must havo Frenchman's chivalrou 
been killed!” said Jack. “Its a bad enough descent might have been many 
in the day-time, far less at night." “Yet he was scared enough when he found us following 


« ] wouldn't like to try it," returned Bon. «It would him. He seemed frightened out of his lifo," returnod 
probably mean toppling right over the rocks into tho water Ben. ^" Besides, if he had 


nothing to be afraid of, why 
if the tide were up. With the water out, it would mean should ho lead the inspector such a dance over the hills ? 
being dashed to death on the boulders.” 


And why dash straight to his death by taking refuge in & 
“I do not think that the end was 80 sudden on this cave where he must have known the tide would trap him ? ” 

occasion, Or SO easy, rejoined Mr. Chenoweth seriously ; Mr. Chenoweth sighod sadly. 

to which Mercier asked : * There's much in this night's business that I wish I 
“Tg it, then, that the poor fellow is dead ? ii could understand. Of one thing WO may be certain : 
“I am afraid there is no hope otherwiso,' was the it was not Tom Crews who was to blame. Had he had & 

reply. “ Koast evidently knew the coast well, for he was hand in the matter, he would have taken greater caro 

goen to descend right down to the mouth of the gully, and of his skin." ‘Then the spoaker rose up from the side of 


he managod in such a smart way that ho avoided a deep Mercier’s bed where he had been sitting, and remarked 
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with forcod brightness: “Wol, well, it’s struggling | 
about in the dark, anyway, to attempt to solvo the mystery 
just now. And my wife's orders were, Mercier, that you 
are to be left in peace for a few hours, while wo more for- 
‘tunato mortals adjourned for an early breakfast." Thon 
ho turned with a laugh towards his nephow: ^" It will 
bo tho earliest breakfast that you'vo had for many a long 
day, Jack ! What do you say. Mercior ? ” 
gavo a quiet laugh. 
* A prophot is ever without honour in 
was the reply. “ It may bo tho 
good J ack's earliest breakfast, but he and I had more than 
sun was yot rubbing his sloepy 
We have done much good work in tho language, 
mathematique, whilo you, Mr. 
and your good housshold 
noscs warm boneath the 


the domicilo of 


eyos. 
French, and 
Chenowoth and your good wife, 
altogether, 
blankets." 

Mr. Chonoweth turned a look of astonishment towards 
the lad roferrod te, whilo ho on his part hung his head and 
blushed as though he had been found out in a misdemeanour 
instead of betrayed in a matter of honour. 

« This is indood nows," laughed 
his uncle. . " Tho casy -going Jack 
Tromaine studying irrogular verbs 
without a cano at his back ! " 

“Tt was only once or twice to 
pleaso the Pal," was the stammer- 
ing exclamation, at which Mercior 
laughod with his peculiar chuckle. 

“Yos, yes! Just to pleaso the 
Pal! Nothing more. Poor Mercior 
knows so little of tho language 
"English, and tho farm has so many 
attractions: during the day that 
work is difficile. So the good Jack. 
ho will got from his warm bod and 
givo lessons to the stranger so that 
ho will be able to speak with tho 
English in polite society. That is 
all." 
| And as tho Frenchman spoko, 
a look of understanding flashed 
betweon him and his host warning 
tho lattor to say no more for the 
present. | 

But Mr. Chenoweth understood 
cho drift of tho Fronehman's kindly 
tactics, and was wise enough to say 
no more, leaving his gentle visitor to 
way. 

It was some days bofore the boys could find leisure 
to give any sorious consideration to the question of the 
treasure, the pursuit of which had been so strangely 
interrupted on their first journey to Gentle Jane, and which 
had led to such an exciting sequence of adventure. The 


weed.” (See page 657.) 


do things in his own 


dolay was duc to consideration for Morcier in the first 
place. They felt that they owed s0 much to their guest 


that since the doctor had prescribed a few days’ rest within 
doors, until the sores had shown signs of healinz, their 
duty was to remain with him and choer him up as best thoy 
could. 

Of course, 
solf--lenial from frionds. Indecd, had he been 
gllewed his way, he would have insisted upon them follow- 
in: their own devices without any consideration for him. 

But Jack would have none of this. 

“Tho treasure has waited well enough for a contury 
or more. Anothor day or two will not do it any harm,” 
he said. 

And so the boys did their best to amuso the Pal, and 
many hours were spent in holding mimie examinations 
in whieh they were the masters and the Frenchman was 


his young 


* He was knee-deep in swirling water and slimy 


Morcier romonstrated vehemently at such . 
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the pupil. But the guile of tho Frenchman was no lon;zet 
a secret. The boys had fathomed his kindly intentions. 
and though thoy made much sport in pretending to in- 
struct the Pal, they both understood that the game was a 
sorious one, so Jack put his heart and soul into the pretence 
with a zeal that was as surprising to others as it was 
astonishing to himself. 

But ai last tho time came whon they felt that they wer 
justified in leaving Mercier in other hands for a day while 
thoy resuined their search for the treasure at the cov 
called Gentle Jano. This was some ten days following thse 
incidents proviously recorded. l 

To allay anxiety, lot it be said at once that the exploration 
turned out to be nothing but a failure. They reached the: 
covo in duo course and had little difficulty, at low tide, 
in finding tho spot on which they had placed their hope 
Sure enough, there was tho red rock supported on each 
sido by a lesser companion. But tho first vlance told them 
of the absence of one necessity for identification which their 

rovious oxcitoment had overlooked. 

‘Well, we aro a pair of idiots, to be sure ! " exclaimed 
Ben, when the cousins had beachod the '' Cameo" and ap- 

proached the spot. ^" There are 


tho rocks without  & doubt. 
but n l 
« Whoro is tho finger that 


points ? "' added Jack. . 

In spito of his disappointment. 
Ben could not restrain 8 hearty 
laugh. ! 

* What price you and I as rivals 
to Sherlock Holmes ? "^ ho ex 
claimed. : 

But Tremaine did not seem to 
bear the aspect of & baffled Holmes 
or any other observor. His fac? 
betokenod disappointment. That 
was natural. But his brow wes 
wrinkled and his lips were firmiy 
sot as evidences of a determine 
state of mind that was not to be 
crushed by a single failure. 

“We may not bo stars in the 
detective lino," he replied, ** but 
there is littlo doubt that we are 
not far removod from fools. Any 
cat with half a brain would have 
done better than we. It al 
comes of jumping to conclusions 
before wo had tho whole key properly stamped on our 
turnip-heads. Howevor, what can't be cured must be put 


up with. We'd best grub and thon sail down when the 
tide turns. Wo can discuss à new plan of campaign with 
the Pal." | 


As tho boys returnod to their boat, Ben's disappointment 
was more freely expressed. 

«TI vote we chuck the whole affair," was his comment. 

[13 Why ? 29 

“ Well, it appears to 
treasure, is very much like searching 


me that searching for the Tregaskis 
for a gold thread 


on a cow's back. You aro as likely to find the one as the 
other." 
“Possibly. But I dare say 8 cow has been known betore 


this to have a golden lock. ‘Tregudda may be our cow &: 
woll as any other's." 

* At any rato, I am about sick of the search," was Ben's 
rejoinder, to which Jack returned : 

* Why, man, we've only begun ! There are three week: 
of the vac. left. Wo may do wonders in three weeks. 
You're hungry ; that's what's tho matter with you. Have 
a good tuck-in, old man, and then you'll be in the humour 
to explore the uttermost parts of the south i 
noed be.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


TRAPPED. 


UT what of Sam ? 

When last we saw him he had fallen down in 

a state of exhausted unconsciousness among the 

boulders in that long cave beneath Tregudda 

after so successfully eluding the pursuers who were thirsty 
for his capture. 

As we know, the inspector and his band had returned 
to Pear Tree in the oarly morning with a confession of 
failure. At least it was admitted defeat at making a 
capture. In another way, however, they had been, so 
to speak, successful, for had they not seen their man enter 
a trap that was then almost closed by the advancing tide ? 
Thence, there could be no exit for the refugee—at 
least no exit for any living man. When next Sam Keast's 
form came forth to daylight, they believed, it would be 
a mangled mass that wave and rock had remorselessly 
battered to death within that cold dark cavern. 

Such was thoir surmise, and it was not without reason. 
Many a man has been known to enter the cavos on that 
Cornish coast at turn of tide, and fow of these have ever 
beon found again. Certainly none have over been known 
to again breathe the air of freedom. 

Yet the luck that had already served Sam so well in 
eluding two previous dangers that night—this luck appar- 
ently had not yet deserted him. 

For a considerable timo he must havo lain unconscious 
among the slimy rocks in that Nature’s dungeon, but at 
last he was recalled to his senses— first by becoming dimly 
conscious of a roar like thunder in his ears ; then by feeling 
himself drenched by successive showers, of ice-cold spray. 

" What be the matter ? ” he muttered drowsily, for tho 
fover of exhaustion was still in his veins and it would take 
no ordinary rousing to stir his worn-out faculties. “* What 
for be 'e sousin’ me with water ? ” 

The answer was & howl of wind like so 
many domons riding on tho wings of a hurri- 
cane, and a fountain of sea dashed upon him, 
afterwards dragging him slowly down the slope 
as though the very streams of recoding water 
were tho ocean's lanky fingers scoking to 
draw him down to death in the liquid gulf 
below. 

With tho sense of béing-overcome, the man's 
natural antagonism roused him to activo resist- 
ance, and his faculties became normal in a 
flash of time. He grabbed wildly in the dark- 
ness, and his fingers found support on a jutting 
rock. A moment more and ho was on his foet, 
but not before an angry wave rushed upon him 
and hurled him forward upon his face. 

Again he struggled upright. Knowing not 
whither he went, with only instinct to guide 
him in the pitchy darkness, he stumbled 
forwards with all tho speed that was possible 
where the floor was shifting sand and pebbles, 
where the compressed air was rushing past him 
at hurricane speed, where each moment he was 
knoe-deop in swirling water and slimy weod. 

But at last he passed beyond the present 
limit of the tide. The ground was more sandy, 
though, to his horror, whon he stretched out 
his hands to feel his path, he folt that the 
walls were closing in upon him. He realised 
that any step might bring him now to the 
limit of the cave, and the ond of his hopes ! 

Thon it was, as he blindly felt his way 
along the wet walls, that his hands suddenly 
missed the rock and found space. The passage 
had widened. He could touch the walls with 
arms outstretched to either side while the roof 
was not much higher than that of an ordinary 
man’s stature. 


So smooth were the walls and so regular the distance 
between them that it was impossible to doubt but that this 
passage was the work of human hands—water worn by 
years of winter tempests, perhaps, but no doubt a subway 
made in olden days for some special convenience of a secret 
nature. 

Cautiously Sam folt each step as he went forward, 
hugging one side of the passage partly to support his woak 
form and also to avoid collision in the darkness. For 
some little distance he proceeded in this way until 


‘suddenly he stumbled against an obstacle in front of him, 


and lunged forward. 
As he fell, the shock was rather greater than is customary 
when one topples to the distance one expects—such as 
when in the darkness one discovers another step on a stair- 
case when one thinks the entire flight has beon passed. 
And it was a stair that Sam's knecs and knuckles dis- 
covered on this occasion—a flight roughly hewn in tho living 
rock, the very roalisation of which was like a draught of 
cool water to the weary traveller o'er tho desert. 
Stairs are not 
made for the ! —"— 
mero pleasure of be 
carving, nor are 
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* He terrified the birds with the wild screams of a madman." (See page 658). 
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thoy planned to roach a blind man's alloy. And if Sam 
was ever noar in his life to thanking God for any benefit, 
i& was at that moment. He crept upwards step by step, 
realising that each pace was leaving the thundering cavern 
behind him. (| j i 

Tho way was steep and winding, possibly having fol- 
lowed some natural break in the rock, and then, taking 
a sharp turn—oh, joy of joys !—the passage was lit by a 
ray of light. 

The discovery was 80 unexpected, that, for a moment, 
tho poor man was utterly stunned. Ho sank back and 
heaved a great sigh of reliof. He felt as a prisoner of the 
Bastille might have felt when the rovolutionists broke 
open the dungeon doors, struck off his chains and led 
him forth from the underground cell to the light of tho 
sunshino after many years of captivity. 

Wo do not know what the sunshino is until we have lost 
it. At such a time, moments of darkness are an eternity, 
cnud when freedom comes we do not even then believe the 
evidences of our own senses. Great joys are like gront 
sorrows—they both smito us to helplessness. 

But Sam's release was by no means cortain yet. True, 
the stair was lit to a welcomo twilight. But a small ray 
was morely trickling through a crevice through which a 
mouse would barely have room to pass. It was but a tiny 
b»am that managed to strugglo through a great accumula- 
tion of rock and earth that effectually barred his way from 
further progress for the time boing. po 

But it takes little to magnify a slight hope into something 
vast when one is in despair. ` 

That ray of light was to the man as the full glory of 
the sun might have been. He felt as though he were 
aavod already. 

After a little pause during which he gradually recovered 


his scatterod faculties and summed up the situation, 5am 


then rose and, with- the deliboration of a man accustomed 
to dealing with such obstacles in his life as a labourer, he 
proceeded very slowly to clear a passage that would be 
wid» enough to allow him to make his way to the outor 
door. 

It was a tedious job. His hands—nay. his whole body— 
was elready bruised and eut, whilo his clothes bung upon 
him like the garments that any self-respecting scarecrow 
in a turnip-field would have despised. | 


But hope banished pain, or at least rendered him 


oblivious to it for the time being. Huge rocks were raised 
end sont thundering down the staircase behind. His 
hands shovelled the clay in no mean imitation of a molo 
delving. Yet it was dangerous work, for constantly, ag 
ho romoved one rock, much of the upper debris fell, and 
at times it completely blocked up the passage that his 
porseverance had cleared. 
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Doggedly the man stuck to his grim task. Obstacles did 
not discourage him. He realised that he was struggling 
for life, and that was enough to lond him the power of 
giants. | 

And porseverance won. Alroady he could see a bright 
space of light only a yard or two in front of him. A little 
timo and all obstacles would bo vanquished. 

- With rodoubled strength he continued his task. There 
was but one rock more to be moved. 

A moment more, and Sam had clearod the impediments ; 
he ran up a short flight of stops, and stood free within an 
open chamber. 

Beforo him was a square opening that faced the day. 

Sam rushed forward, expecting to find himself somewhere 
among the rocks, from which he would be able to make 
his escape when an opportunity occurred. 

Throwing himsolf down wearily upon tho ledge, he 
looked outwards. ‘Thon his heart sank as it had just been 
uplifted. 

Beneath was a steep declivity of rock that offered no 
foothold even for a bird. To tho right and left were ledges 
upon which a multitude of gulls were nesting ; but to 
reach that it was impossible unless with the assistance 
of aropo. (It will be remembered how J ack had been able 
to descond this spot by risking & downward slide, but then 
a ropo had been necessary for tho ascent.) And above him 
was tho same flat face of rock, just as though it had ben 
cut by & knife—practically a flat surface that reached 
from some yards above right down to tho place where the 
sea lashed unceasingly. 

With a curse on his lips, oxpressing coarsely the utter 
most disappointment, Sam stood up. As he did so. he 
heard a roar behind him. 

Ho ran to the door through which he had entored. 

His passago upwards had cleared away much of th? 
loose rock about. But the same success had left roor ter 
tho crumbling roof to fall. Now tho staircaso was baircl 
by enormous bouldera that nothing but dynamite and 
miners’ tools could penetrate ! 

Then Sam's reason left him. 

Ho rushod to tho window and terrified the birds with 
tho wild sereams of a madman. Back into the room he 
flod, from sido to side, and dashed himself against the 
walls. Seeing tho dismembered skeleton where the bow 
had left it, by the table, ho sprang thence as though the: 
poor helpless bones had heon the cause of his misfortune 
Ho erushod thom within his hands, and threw them into 
a dark corner of tho cell, rending the air with scream? that 
no sanity could utter. 

And, at last, hoarse, bleeding. worn out, ho tumbled at 
length upon tho stono floor, and lay thore moaning at 
weoping lko a child. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A NIGHT OF SHAME AND HONOUR. 


HE night when the boys returned from their fruitless 
quest to (ientle Jane, was one that will long bo 
remembered, not only by the Chenoweth house- 
hold, but by all who dwelt in the district at that 

time. 

It was a night of terror, cowardice, and heroism. Not 
only was that shore visited by one of the most terriblo 
storms that has ever been recorded in these parts, but it 
wes also tno sceno of certain acts that must always be 
^membered to the everlasting shame of one of tho fairest 
counties of England. 

As the boys sailed homewards against tho tide in the 
afternoon, the wind had freshened, but it in no wiso in- 
creased to an aiarming state. Towards evening, however, 
it constantly shifted to tho west. Tho gulls camo flying 
landwards with their cries of evil omen, and white horses 
came prancing into the bay in wild battalions. 


By sunsot the sca was threshing vehomently and the 

spray could bo seen leaping over the lower clifis at the 

neighbouring headlands. E 
Tho household at Pear Treo had retired for the nig» 


‘though not without that sense of dread that becomes UF 


instinct of all those who dwell by the sea and know, fe" 
past experience, what such signs as those recorded port! 
On tho north coast of Cornwall in particular, this div 
is generally shared, for too often the morning has dawni 
to seo tho shoro strewn with the debris of once proud shy 
whilo the rocks have proved but inhospitable resting- pa’ 
for many a hapless visitor. 

Towards midnight, Ben was roused from his sleep YY 
the sound of a cannon. 

Ho sat up and listened. 

Tho wind was howling round the gables, and fer ! 
moment he was uncertain whether or not he ha 
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on'y dreaming. But, as he strained his sense of hearing 
to distinguish sounds, other than those of the hurricane, 
he then heard the grim boom of a distress signal, than 
which no sound—not even the muffled drums by a 
grave—can be more gruesome. 

But kind though tho  Crugmere folk are, and 
hospitable though they be to strangers, they are still reck- 
less at heart. The old trade that so shamed their coasts 
still lingers in the veins of the proudest. By this it is not 
meant that they would lure a ship to destruction, Lut 
the very name of “ wreck " stirs their pulses as the sight 
of cards stirs the pulses of the gambler. They will run 
for miles to the scene of destruction, and though they may 
mourn the fate of the unfortunate, and will risk their 
lives to save the helpless, still, if they told the truth, they 
would admit that in spite of all they derive more enjoy- 
ment from the experience. 

Ben jumped out of bed, and hastily drew on necessary 


clothes. Then he ran along the passage to his cousin's 
room, and, on entering, 


found Jack still sleeping 
the sleep of the just. 

He shook Tromaine 
roughly and received tho 
sleepy inquiry : 

“Whats tho mattor ? 
it isn't time for prep. yot. 
I heard no boll." 

“Oh, bother tho boll! 
Wake up. Wake up, I tell 
you! "There's a wreck ! " 

Jack vawned, stretched 
himself and slowly opened 
his eves. Then he started 
up and eyed his visitor 
questioningly, while the 
latter was lighting a lamp. 

** Whatever is the matter 
with vou ?. Have vou been 
seving ghosts or had a bad 
dream ? " 

* Rot ! " was the brusque 
reply. “It is a wreck, I 
tell you. I heard tho dis- 
tress sipnal, or a rocket 
being fired from the 
Deacon, some time ago. 

3uck up, old chap, or I 
shan’t wait for you.” 

But Jack, now wide 
awake, required no further 
urging. 

"A wreck!” ho echoed, 
and in another moment he 
had bounded on to tho 
middle of the floor. 

Then it was all hurry. 

“Don’t you think we had better waken Mercier ? " 
Jack suggested, as he was pulling on a pair of sea-boots. 

* Do you think he would like to corne with us ? " asked 
DBen. 

* No doubt of it. He is a rare old sport, and would bo 
sure to enjoy the excitement of tho thing." 

" All right," returned the younger lad. “PN stir him 
up while you finish dressing. Don't wait to bother about 
the tiddledy bits. Nobody will notice if you haven't got 
a collar or tie on.” 

Off Ben darted, but before he reached the Frenchman's 
room he was surprised to sce the door opened by Mercier 
himself, who stood arrayed for the oxploit in heavy twoeds 
and sweater. 

** Is it one ship on the rocks that I hear ?" he questioned 
without waiting for a remark. ‘I was in my sleep most 
sound, and I wakenod by the pcp of some explosive. So 
it seemed good to me to cress and inquire." 

The Frenchman spoke with his usual calm slowness of 
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speech—not as & Cornishman would have spoken in similar 
circumstances.  Ben's excitement was a contrast, for he 
was “jumpy ” all over. : 

“ Yes, yes; it's a wreck—somewhere out from the point, 
I expect ! Jack's just about ready ; so if you're coming, 
we'll make for the station and perhaps be in time to sce 
the life-boat start." 

By this time, Jack had joined the others, and there were 
sounds in the house of the rising of the other inmates. 

Without further delay, the trio then started at a rapid 
pace down the passage into the garden, and thence 
across the field to the little cove where the life-boatm..n 
and coastguards have their dwellings. 

It was indecd a night of dread, for all along the usually 
quiet shore of the Bay the sea was breaking in a wide 
fringe of living white, and it was really difficult to stand 
upright on tho grass-topped banks. 

The sound of rockets could still be heard at intervals, 
and a coastguard was signalling by light from Padstow 


* The life-boat had already started; the steam-tug was towing it rapidly." 


Point that the vessel was in that region, a little to tha 
wcst. 

e In this vicinity during certain courses of the wind tho 
tide runs swiftly towards the cliffs of Tregudda. Once 
within tho grip of that current, a sailing vessel has little 
chance of escape, and it is only a mattor of time ore sho 
ends her carcer upon the jagged rocks that form an out- 
standing reef. 

The life-boat had already started by the timo our heroos 
arrived on the scene. The stcam-tug was towing it rapidly 
to the mouth of the Bay where the lesser boat would then 
be released to go forward on its saving mission by means 
of oars alono. 


lor an hour or more the crowd of excited spectators 
grouped themselves about the cove. A few had starte.l 
towards the Point, but the majority preferred to remain 
for the time bomg where the life-boat would return, rather 
than exhaust themselves running a mile or more up kill 
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against the hurricane, by which timo, probably, all would 
be over. | 

By-and-bye the watchers were rewarded by seeing tho 
tug-boat onco moro round the Point. All eyes were strainod 
to discover whothor she was again leading the smaller 
craft, and a cheer went up when the rescucrs returned 
near enough for thoss on shore to discern that there were 
more forms in the life-boat on its return journey than had 
gone out with it. 

But it was a strange story that the survivors had to tell 
when they were at last safely landed. 

Tho vessel had becn a schooner of considerablo pro- 
portions. Sho had drifted out of her course and, not 
knowing the const, had beon obliged to fire signals. of 
distress. But even this action had been deemed merely 
precautionary in cas? of accidents, for the captain (one 
of thoso saved), said that ho had observed two lights as 
marking tho mouth of a bay ; and since the ship was being 
drifted directly between theso, he had felt comparatively 
reassured. 

But alas ! The sceurity had beon but an illusion. 
was no bay between thes? deceitful 
lights—-only the eruel rocks where 
his ship and all but thres of the 
crew had perished. 
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of tho call, and Mr. Chenoweth 
repoated his question with vehemence : “Do you hear 
that! Do you mean to say that you &ro afraid ? ” 

Tho man hung his head but did not cease the 
unburdening himself. | 

“Wo beant going—be we, boys ?' 

Beforo the others could respond, Mr. Chenoweth had 
gripped the leader fiercely by the shoulder. 

“Soo hore, John May ! ]f you refuso to do your duty 
to those poor people to-night, you may take my worl 
for it that T will not rest until you and your cowardly 
men are hounded out of Cornwall ! "' 

A torrific blast of wind then sped into the mouth of tle 
bay and set the oxcited watchers staggering to keep their fct. 
. May turned and pointed to tho waters that the hurricari? 
was tossing about. - 

* Go yourself, mister, 
hands off me. I’m no’ 
you—squire though you be. 
drowning, for neither me nor 
we, boys?” 


indicating the urgoney 
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he cried, angrily. “Take your 
goin’ to be bullied by the likes o` 
Go yourself, if you want 
the boys is keen ont. be 


A growl from the rest of ti 
crew assented to their leaders 
cowardly opinion. 

Mr. Chenoweth was calm. 


Of course there were many con- He looked steadily ancl with 
jeetuuoe as to what tho two lights EN called him « good ». but he utter contempt at the skulkiz 
werd. There was the usual beacon and God alone lot for a few „moments; then be 
on Padstow Point. but beyond that Knew all the follies he had made turned his back upon May ani 
to the westward, there are no houses his own ! looked at his own Son. 

on tho shore for a milo or more, i “Very well," he said quietis. 
until Trevone is reached. Men Arun an «strong? ; but he “Tf these so-called “men > am 

Some of the superstitious fisher- and just One more afraid, I and my son are not.” 

folk attributed tho incident to En the fears that groped about his so that 
spirits ; others—the more sensible— Men called him « straight and noble— s Whe 


Then he raised his voice 
it rang above the tempest : 


believed that tho matter was but & truc and fine  ; will volunteer to £9 with vs an! 
case of excited brain during & criti- But all his stumbles on the road divine shame these cowardly hounds * B 
cab timo. Stocd out so plainly that he bent his A simultancous reply came from 
The rescuers were just congrat- head, both Mercier and Jack : , 

ulating themselves on their Suecess Knowing himself a coward-soul instead 1 “Tigo!” 


in having saved at least three lives, 
and the survivors Wore being led to 
the cottage where their wants would 
be eared for, when all were startled 
by hearing another rocket fired from 
the lighthouse at the Point—a 
signal that & second ship was in 
danger near by. 


His work was 
humblest tcol 


courage cool 


Those who had only been M odis bor 
M D » : ` 1 e € ON- , 9 
watchers of the precious adven I umbles well! 


ture naturally expocted that thero 
would bo an immediate rush of tho 
life-boat-men to attempt a second 
rescue. But they could scarcely 
believo their eyes when they saw 
tho crew deliberately continuo removing 
which they had been wearing. 

Various were the exclamations of surpriso, not the least 
of those astonished being the household. of Pear Tree, who 
were gathered in the group with many of the fisherfolk and 
farm-hands of the district. 

“What be tho matter with 'eo ?" questioned an old 
woman who had lived to see her sons snatch many & score 
of lives from the waters. 

The coxswain was àA sturdy 
who had laboured well in the previous rescue. That he 
was greatly fatigued with the last battle there was no 
doubt, but the blood of many of the hearers ran cold as they 
heard him sulkily answer: 

“Wo've enough of the 
raen oot again.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Chenoweth, who was standing 
beside tho last speaker. “Po you mean to say that you 
aro afraid to venture out whon your going may mean the 
seving of lives? » Just then another rocket was fired 


the cork belts 


Cornishman of middle-age, 


sea for one night. We bean’t 


And, as the years rolled on, and others 


came 
To take the plaudits for & 
this 


In Liie's great workshop ; 
To hearten weaklings 


he knew his own life- 
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And immediately followexl an- 


other voice — that of Tom 
Crews: 
passing fame * xu f 
: “Take me, boss! Let me z^ 


- to help God's 
| with 'ee." aD 

Mr. Chenoweth turned. att 
gripped the lad’s hand firiiv. 

“That’s brave of you, Ton: 
And when we return I! not bt 
this be forgotten." 

The five had started to make à 
move towards one of the bat 
that had been drawn up on uv 
shore, when an old cripple m4 
of the neighbourhood caught. Mr. 
Chenoweth by the sleeve. and cried out hoarsely : 

“j wish I could go with ‘ec, mister, but what's the ut 
of a bent back like mine, when it’s strong, sturdy men that? 
wanted. But there's my boy, Dave' He's all I haw 
got—all Ive had since his mother went. But hel £ 
with 'ee. Won't you, Dave, boy ? " 

A sturdy young Cornishman stepped forward a 
answered the plea by slipping one of the discarded bf 
belts round his body. And then the eripple again addr i 
Mr. Chenoweth, though this time it was with a shas 
pleading voice : | ; 

* ]t's grand 0' you, sir, to risk your life for them thë’ 
in danger this night. But is it right o' you to take 1 
lad, your son ? What will his mother do if the boy ccc7 
back no more ? ” i 

And out from the crowd came thə voice of that sr 
woman, who was hurrying forward : 

“What will she do ? She'll thank God every dav the 
she had a son brave enough to lay down his life ier 
friend !” 


and with 


when they tripped 


LILLIAN GARD. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The New Pavilion and Stand at the Oval. 


FAMOUS Oval, London’s 
great cricket centre 
south of the Thames, 
cannot easily be com- 
pared with Lord’s, the 
splendid headquarters 

€ of the game north of 

. the river. Each is, in 

its own way, world- 

renowned ; each has 

its tens of thousands 

of devotees, affection- 

ate supporters and 

: ! enthusiasts. And yet 

the two Seminal with the crowds of spectators there, differ 
in many striking and quite distinct ways. 

One is utterly classic ; the other, thoroughly democratic. 

One- stands amidst fine houses, with large gardens; the 


other has those dreary-looking gas-works dominating, it 


from every point. One’s seats for the crowd are mostly 
eovered, and somehow look sedate and dignified; the 
other's are open, less severe, and often none too firmly 
fixed where they rest. One’s masses of spectators wear 
n quiet, critical air, even during an exciting "Varsity match ; 

(he other's 30,000 folk loudly and strongly tell players, 
umpires, and everybody else what they think about this 
or that detail of the game as it is proceeding. 

One crowd delights to watch Mr. N. Haig's excellent 
performances with bat or ball, and to signify its delight 
by quiet clapping ; the other greets Hitch's successes with, 
“Good Old Bill! EE That's the stuff to give 'em ! " and 
similar loud yells. One sees Mr. Skeet do some wondrous 
fielding, but again claps quietly to relieve its rather stirred 
feelings; the other beholds Sandham work in similar 
fashion, and shrieks '** Go it, Sandy!” “ Run him out! 
Bravo!” 

The comparison has best been made, however, to my 
thinking, by one who wrote somewhat like this: ‘* Lord's 
and the Oval are the two greatest realms of cricket. Both 
rule it in our London. They together make the Cricket 
Government. The first is its House of Lords ; the second, 
its House of Commons !" Quite true. You will have 
to go a long way to better that description. 

The Oval is so-called, of course, because of its shape. 
It lies just south of Vauxhall Station, on the site of what 
used to be a market-garden. It is worth noting that it 
was not cricketers who first named this place '* The Oval," 
for the district was so called long ere the cricket-ground 
was made there, thus showing that tho general shape of 


Ihe Oval. 
Scme interesting facts, stories 
and details about the world- 
known Cricket Ground at 
Kennington, and a pleasant chat 


with its Secretary, Mr. R. C. 
N. Palairet. 


By GEORGE. A. WADE. 
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this piece of land had boon 
oval for generations. As far 
back as 1818 The Times 
records that “ Yesterday the 
body of a man was found 
drowned in tho ercek near 
Kennington Oval." But the 
first sod of the present cele- 
brated ericket-ground was not 
laid till March, 1845. 

I said above that all this 
district was once a market- 
garden. And it is delightful 
3 to me to know that my old 
friend, Mr. William Poupart, of the well-known Covent 
Garden firm (with whom I must have witnessed hundreds 
of first-class matches at the Oval), is the descendant of 
the old family of Pouparts who for generations held so 
much nursery-garden ground all around this very spot. 
The grandfather gardened there; the grandson, William 
Poupart, a fino old English gentleman to-day, nearing 


eighty years of age, active and keen as ever on cricket, 


and for many years past a member of Surrey C.C.C., still 
comes along to watch every big game at the Oval. 

The turf at the Oval has always been of the very best ; 
its pitches amongst the finest any ground can show. When 
one remembers how large the ground is, as compared with 
several county grounds, it has been occasionally puzzling 


to understand why so many fine records of scoring have 


been performed there, where boundaries are so distant 
from the pitches, and the light not always what it is at 
places such as Worcester and Canterbury. The reason 
for such high scoring is to be found in the magnificent 
state of the turf. 

It is interesting to learn, as I did from Mr. R. C. N. 
Palairet, to whose genial kindness I have been much 
indebted whilst writing this account, that the total area 
of the ground is thirteen acres, but the actual green of the 
playing area is about eight. Also that some twenty-five 
years ago the lower half (nearest Vauxhall) of the green 
was relaid. And it took no less than between 4,000 and 
5,000 loads of loam and 18,000 turves to do this ! 

Also, at the very beginning .of the present century, the 
present splendid pavilion was built, whilst all sorts of 
improved rooms, stands, and other excellent adjuncts 
to the Oval were added round about that time. The 
only important alterations since then are the erection of 
the latest stand, alongside Harleyford Road, and the new 
scoring-board between this and the pavilion. But these 
recent changes have made the Oval look very different 
from what it was earlier on, as a glance at the picture 
shown of th» ground soon after it was first opened will 
easily prove. And it will look still more different in 1924 
when all the newest additions and alterations just begun 
by the Committee, as this is written, and costing 
£24,000, have been made. 

There is one claim the Oval ean make which Lord’s 
cannot. It boasts that several celebrated cricket-grounds 
in our Dominions across the Seas—Test Match Grounds, 
too—have been named after it—a great honour to the 
Kennington enclosure; a great honour to those newer 
grounds afar. Thus, the famous ground at Adelaide 
(Australia) is “Tho Oval 5, the one at Durban (South 
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Africa) is also 
Sydney's glorious 
“The Oval." 

It is this democratic, popular and 
affectionate regard for the Kennington 
enclosure which has always made its 
very name a Synonym amongst all 
true sportsmen for what is kindly, 
enthusiastic, keen and lovable in the 
game. To many who, like myself, are 
members of three or four famous 
county clubs in England, and who—as 
poor old Craig used to put it in 
another way--love the ^ Leeds" 
ground because we are Tykes, Canter- 
bury's because Kont is our 'future 
home,' and Lord's because it is the 
headquarters of cricket, there is 
something peculiarly fascinating and 
endearing about ^" The Oval," which 
is the ground of our * adopted ” 
county. 

Oh, the glorious times many of us 
have spont there! Oh, the exciting 
matches we have seen ! Oh,the great 
games in which as spectators we 
played a humble part ! Oh, the many 
curious happenings, the amazing hits. 
the tremendous bowling feats, the 
immense personalities in the game 
which the Oval has produced ! Here 
again, I think, the Oval scores some- 
what over Lord's. For 8t. John's Wood has never had 
the continuous succession of popular idols of which 
Kennington could boast. 

Look at these only since 1880. At that time what tens 
of thousands used to flock to the Oval as soon as they 
heard Mr. W. W. Read was set at the wickets. |" Walter i 
was then in his hey-day. He was 8 Surrey and Test 
Match idol of the best ; his centuries and fine scores were 
many indeed. 

But it was just after this, about 1884, that there came 
almost casually to the Oval a young lad, who was to mako 
an immortal name for himself at cricket. He was given 
a trial—quite by accident, one account Says ; but tradition 
varies—and immediat ely upset all tho cracks by his wonder- 
ful slow bowling. Almost at once he became a member 
of the eleven, and for the next dozen years his renown 
was world-wide—as it remains to-day. His name was 
George Lohmann. 

Lohmann continued & veritable “idol” 
of the Surrey crowd for a dozen years. 
His performances with the bat, the ball, 
and in the field were something it does 
older folk good even to recall to-day as wo 
sit and watch big matches. We can, in 
the mind's eye, still clearly see those bright 
eyes, those tricky balls, the superb catch, 
the quick stopping of a lightning hit near 
the ground, the prilliant flash of the bat, 
and a " four." 

And, just as George Lohmann—even 
then stricken with tho shadow of 
consumption—felt his powers declining & 
bit, there came along another youth, who 
was to be a great “idol” of Surrey's 
thousands for many years, the inimitable 
Tom Richardson. 

« Tom "—madoe more 
Punch’s splendid cartoon of “Tom 
Bowling "—was the very personification 
of grace and charm in full array as an 
oxpress-bowler. In actual success, in 
beautiful action, in the superb model of 
what a very fast bowler ought to be when 
running and delivering the ball, Richardson 


“The Oval"; and 
ground, too, 1S 


immortal by 


Mr. R. C. N. Palairet. 


Secretary of the Surrey County Cricket Club. 
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has never had an equal Big in 
build, big in courago, big in heart, 
big in kindly thought, big in generous 
actions, who that saw and knew Torn 
Richardson intimately can ever forget 
him ? 

Almost at the time Richardsen 
came to the Oval from Mitcham— 
sweetost, oldest, and most famous 
of cricket-greens and nurseries of the 
game in our land—there arrived from 
Cambridge a tall, rather solemn- 
looking, keen, blue-eyed youth, who 
atso came as & bowler for Surrey. 

The fact that he first posed as a 
bowler often seems to be forgotten, 
or is perhaps not generally known. 
whon men to-day talk about the 
marvellous doings of this Cambridge 
youth at the Oval, at Lord's, m 
‘Australia, and wherever cricket is 
played in Test Matches. For his 
wonderful batting at 8 later stag“ 
of his eareer fairly eclipsed all he 
ever did as & bowler. He became 
one of the greatest and most 
classical batsmen of all time—a 
model of grace, stateliness and stylish 
batsmanship; 8 delight to watch ; 
one of the most sure scorers the 
game has ever known; & maker oí 
innumerable '' records " ; a pillar of 
English first- wicket stands ; a worthy " idol " of the Surrey 
crowd at his beloved Oval. 

Tom Hayward! ^" Good old Tom! "^ How many 
hundreds of times has the vast mass of spectators shouted 
that phrase from every point of the Oval when ancther 
contury stood to Hayward's eredit on the board ? Tom 
Hay wat 1—still hardly looking other than & young man 
when he greeted me heartily at Baker Street station last 
July, and we walked to the ‘Varsity match together, talking 
of bygone days. Whoever that then saw and heard him 
could have imagined this young-looking, keen, blue-eyed 
fellow, who retired from cricket some yoars before a: 
«too old," to be to-day fifty-two years of age ? Why. 
“Tom” looks even now about thirty when you see him 
in mufti, and not a day older. 

It wa; Hayward himself. who brought down from his 
native Cambridge, about eighteen years or SO back, another 
lad whom he recommended to Surrey as ** bound to become 
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Cricket in 1749. 


As played on a Surrey Greeu. 


(From an oil painting by Francis Hayman, R.A., in the possession of the M.C.C. By kai 


permission of the Surrey C.C.C.) 
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life. It is casy to talk about," went on 
the genial Tom, ‘ but after all, it takes 
some doing, even in a little school- 
match, and against very moderate 
bowling." 

Every word of this is true. And yet 
it came from the man who holds the 
* rocord ” (with Mr. ©. B. Fry) for 
‘Most centuries made in one season, 
viz. 13,” and for the ' Greatest number 
of centuries by one professional, viz., 
104." 

The Oval has seemed to be & particu- 
larly happy spot for young men making 
a“ Century on their fir-t appearance for & 
leading county." It thus saw in 1862 
|. D. Walker (thon a schoolboy at 
Harrow) make 102 for Middlesex ?. y 
Surrey ; and J. Ricketts, in 1867, make l 
TA 195 (not out) for Lancashire v. Surrey. 
ws A Match at the Oval in 1843. | It saw Mr. H. C. Pretty, in 1899, mako 

m | (By kind permission of the Surrey C.C.C.) 124 for Surrey V- Notts; and it has | 
= seon several men similarly got into the i 


bs o a tip-toppor.”” What a true prophecy that was! For nineties in their first county match. 
now this lad as & batsman is not only tho “idol” of The Oval can claim one of the very rare cases of two ! 
tho Surrey crowd, but of all England, perhaps of the separato centuries in a Test Match, as Warren Bardsley | 


It is safe to say that no batsman to-day has $o qiq this there (for Australia) in 1909. 


ada 


: world. 
ae > Í ctl ri ing publi ; | 
i o ps us y aa epe Viale ues Naturally so good & pitch has afforded several remarkable 
i hitting, his splendidly froe batting, his wonderful scores, instances of extromely inst scoring iw are too numerous 
his surprising number of centuries, his repeated great first- to detail. QU vs ipod or was Un ae 
a wicket stands, his astonishing array of ‘ records ». and when Surrey had to por ^» m orty-two minutes to boat : 
A for his modesty, kindliness, and good-tempered comrade- Kent. Though it was raining most of the time, Hobbs 
^ ghip amid all this blaze of glory. and JaN: Crawford actually hit off tho runs, getting 96 

am Tho whole air of the Oval is reminiscent of marvellous without loss in thirty-two minutos! Hobbs Stored e d 
i and famous names in cricket. Tho spirits of men whose and Crawford 48. 1 
"deeds and celebrity were world-wide sec. :9 haunt you Abel and Brockwell made 379 for the first wicket here | 
T there. Great batsmen, great bowlers, great, fielders. groat against Hampshire, a 1897 ; Abel and D. L. A. Jephson | 
("5^ — personalities, great-heartod players against big odds, who v. Derbyshire made 364 similarly in 1900 ; whilst Hayward | 

and Hobbs ma«le 352 against Warwickshire m 1909. | 


("^ ean ever recount all their triumphs ? Tom Lockyer, H. H. 
oe Stephenson, William Caftyn, James Southerton, Ted Pooley, As to fine bowling feats, Lockwood, 1n 1891, took four, 


Maurice Read, Walter Read, John Shuter, N. A. Knox, wiekets with fqur successivo balls, v. Warwickshire ; 
Billy Lockwood, Tom Richardson, Tom Hayward, Billy whilst V. E. Walker, Ted Barrett, George Burton, ‘Tom 


aon Brockwell, Harry Wood. George Lohmann, 
l Jack Hobbs, Bill Hitch, ** Razor ? Smith, Bert gtrudwick— 
and, least of all in stature, but not least by 
far in fame and the affection of all Surroy 
lovers of cricket, little Bobby Abel. 

Yes, it does one good just to remomber 
such men, to havo seen most of thoso 
wonderful lights of the grand old game. It 
is one of the ereatost pleasures we older 
Pd folk have, to sit and recall the marvellous 

deeds wo have seen them do on this 
magnificent Oval, in days often so far past 
that we hardly like to look back thore 
years. 

Abel's 357 (not out) against Somerset 
here in 1899, the second “ highest individual 
score "' ever made in English first-class 
matches; W alter Read's 338 against Oxford 


Ernie Hayes, Richardson and W. Howell (Australia) each took all ten 
wickets in one innings here at various times. 


r University 1n 1888, another of tho best 
$ in Such scores ; Tom Hayward’s 319 (not 
oe out) against Lancashire, 1898 ; Andy 
A H E Joucat's 306 (not ` out) against Oxford 
ü University, 1919. These stand very high 
, sh amongst the greatest individual scores ever 


nade in first-class games. | s rp e MEM. me 

Think of making more than 300 in any c SEES SSS RENE ye RUE 

^ such match! I remember Hayward once 
saying to mo, 85 we sat talking years back 
at the Oval: | 


< You know, Mr. Wade, 100 takes somo 
snalking-—whother it be 100 at billiards; — Lia pow (t m ew elected m iac MTS 

i : i ack Row (left to mro” : . H. Stephenson, +. Gri QM 'son, €. Ui. fen 
100 goals for your footer team; 100 runs Front Row: W. Mortlock, Tom Lockyer, William Caffyn, p., P. Miller, F. Burbidge, 
imn an innings at cricket; OF 100 years of Julius Casar, T. Sewell. 


George Alfred Lohmann. 
An old idol of the Oval-—1881-1890. 


Two things have seemed almost indigenous 
to the Oval, viz., amazing wicket-keeping 
and tie-matches. Just a word about each 
of these. 

In the first, 
Sussex, captu 
match, which is 


Pooley, in 1868, for Surrey *. 
i2 wickets during the 
an actual * record " in 
first-class games. Phillips, for Sussex V- 
Surrey (1872), captured 10 wickets. In 
1878 Pooley managed 10 against Kent ; 
and in 1911. Huish, for Kent, obtained 10 
Surrey wickets in the match here. 

Of the dozen tie-matches in 
in England since the 
fewer than seven 


first-class 
Oval was 
have taken 


place there—an amazing result when one 

remembers that there are fifty or more Tom Hayward. 
county grounds in our land. And it ought A famous | ey oe 
certainly not to be overlooked in this article , 

that the Oval saw 811 runs made in an 

innings by Surrey *. Somerset in 1899, which 

stands third in the English counties’ record of “ highest 


scores in one innings." 

— Mr. R. C. N. Palairet, Surrey's genial secretary, and 

myself chatted about many of these things one afternoon 
last summer. To him I owe a big debt for much valuable 
help in getting together this article, and specially for per- 

mission, on behalf of his Committee, to reproduce some of 
the unique pictures, of which the famous pavilion and rooms 
there are full. These must prove very interesting to-day. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Palairet, «T came here two years Or 

so ago in my present capacity. I like the work and the 
people here very much. The Committee, team, and myself 
all get on excellently, whilst the members and spectators 
are usually most kind. 

“ We are all very proud of the Oval. What true cricketer 
anywhere isn't ? Doesn't it stand for so much in the great 
surmnmer game ? Has it not very many famous records to 
its credit ? Hasn't it sent forth some of the finest exponents 
of batting, bowling, and fielding that cricket has ever 


known ? 


. Fender is undoubtedly the best-all round amateur 


. years drawn 
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“I think Surrey to-day possesses & wonderful baiti: 
side, one of the strongest I have known in my time. 
we are certainly deficient in first-class bowling -por* 
We need badly one or two bowlers of the Richards 
Lockwood, Lohmann, Razor-Smith type. I think X: 
eric ks 
and cr- 

in the 


F. S. Jackson's (Yorkshire) days. 


has seen since Mr. 
very best Surrey has ever 


tainly one of the 
county team. 

« Hobbs? I regard him as the finest. living batsmá. 
and the only real equal of Trumper, for versatile ani 
stylish. batting, that I have ever seen. an all-roui 
scorer on any sort of wicket, I should doubt whethe 
Hobbs has ever been excelled, W. G., of course, alway 
excepted. 

« The Surrey crowd ? Oh, yes, it 18 perhaps unique a 
some ways. It tells ich i 
always a bad thing, though, of course, criticism from behis: 
‘the ropes must be kept within proper limits. It ofte 
exceeds 30,000 in numbers. The Oval has for me) 
the biggest crowds of any ground, taking ti 
whole season through, especially considering the enorm 
number of games played here. 

'* It may interest you to know that we have had 307" 
people pay to enter in one day, which meg 
probably an attendance of some 36.0. 
And at Walter Lees’ benefit match in 13 
66.763 people paid to come in during !' 
three days of the game—our record foro 
match so far.” i | 

“The Oval? Yes, as you said just n 
Mr. Wade, the more one comes here t 
You from Yorker 
myself from | 
elsewhere, all 
as we do our own gran 
in the shires so far away. 


Oval grows on you strangely more and m 


as years pass ; of that I am quite sure. 


vet 


& 


John B. Hobbs. 
The great Surrey batsman—1905-1924 
(Photo by permission of © Force Bat Co! 
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The “B.O.P.” Stamp 


TEMERE | 
Corner. PPS 
CONDUCTED BY i: NM. 
“ COLLECTOR." : x i 
AUGUST. 


ROM time to time, as occasion offers, I like to include in 
these pages any reference to stamps and postal matters 
that. I may encounter in the course of general rcading. 
Here are three such extracts which I am printing without 

any comment upon them. 


In “ Here and There Among the Papyri," 
fessor George Milligan, there are some learned explana- 
tions as to postal arrangements at the time of the New 
The post of the time, we nre 
" was an Imperial Post, organised for the trans- 
mission of Government despatches and messages, and 
ordinary correspondents had to rely upon the help 
of some friend or passing stranger to carry their letters 
In the case of the New Testament letters, 
this had the advantage of allowing their writers to 
supplement their contents with verbal messages. 


Testament writings. 
toid, 


for them. 


by Pro- . 


^A UA abr 


C^ mS 


The 


thoroughness of the State postal service is shown by an inter- 


oe register of about 255 B.C 


, published in Hibeh Papyrt, 


3. No. 110. Careful note is made of the day and hour of the 


arrival of each 
name, and tla: 
received and issued 
office, the num- 
of the packets, 
the messengers to 
handed on. The 
registered letter 
modern post office 
more methodical 

Jumping from 


to the present day, 


Mr C. E. 
Leg” 


differ 1 t flags. 


Office. 


is speaking of Beyrut, 
191t, when he says: ' There were separato 
churches, schools, and hospitals for many of 
the nationalities, as well as post olfices under 
Suppose, for example, that you 
wished to send a letter to England, you would 
probably prefer to post it at the British Post 
But possibly you had information— 
never very reliable, by the way, in Beyrut— 


cimi sz 
Era f 


Tunis : 10 cent. 


in 


messenger, his 


‘of the clerk who 


the letters at the 
ber and addresses 
and the names of 
whom they were 
day-book in the 
department of a 
can hardly be 
and precise.” 

the remotest past 


or at most vesterday, 
Bechhofer, in his “A Wanderer's 
in Syria, 


PRAT RAAT A A ATA 


that a French or an Italian steamer was due 

to leave first, in which case you might choose to use a French 
stamp, and post your letter at a French post office, or an Italian 
stamp, and the Italian post office, or to send it through the 


German or the Turkish 


towns were, 
all types—Turkish, 
Greek, Jewish, 


** Queer People, 


Assistant Commissioner, 
and it belongs to a chapter dealing with the 
subject of spies during the war. 
"'The most absurd person employed 


author: 


by the Germans was 


deep: 


Italian, 
American, British, 
etamps of every country were being sold.” 

My third excerpt is taken from the book 
" by Sir Basil Thomson, formerly 
Metropolitan Police, 


post. 


Such [astern 
indeed, then a conglomeration of 
French, German, 
Syrian, and 


Says the 


TRO A NRA Am m- 


LI 
i 


e... & positive mountain of 
flesh, over six feet in height, and proportionately broad and 


he must have weighed at least sixteen stone. 


* According to his story, he belonged to an important com- 


Danzig : 150 DAE 


Danzig : 250 marks. 


e ww. e -w Wa ek 


Oubangui-Chari oa Middle 


Congo: 1 c. 


mercial family in Aix-la-Chapelle, where he had three times been 


‘accused by the Germans of being an agent for the French. They 


told him that he could clear himself from suspicion only by 
proceeding to England to obtain naval information for them. 
He preferred to take his chance of escaping discovery 


' Forth, and so on. 


in England to being shot as a French spy by his own 
people. He attended a spy school, where they furnished 
him with an album of postage stamps—a method of 
conveying information that was new to us. He was to 
send to Switzerland stamps indicating particular 
classes of warships. Thus, ten Uruguay stamps, taken 
in conjunction with the Edinburgh postmark, would 
mean that ten battleships were lying in the Firth of 
Whether he was ever intended to 
carry out his instructions is uncertain . . . but he was 


put on his trial for having come to this country after 
being in communication with an enemy agent, and was sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude. . . . I imagine that any philatelist 


who may in future 
for the inspection of 
will be startled by 
produce." 

Fiji. 4d., black on 

This is on the 
Amongst other Fijian 
rose - scarlet; 5d. 
green, and 6d. dull 


these being colours 
the script C. A. water- 
Fiji, 


by tho way, 


, 
d^ 
b 

E 

> 

> 

3 > 
^ 
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Italy : 30 cent. 


produce his album 
this same gentleman 
the effect he will 


yellow. '* K.G.” 

new ycllow paper. 
arrivals are the ld., 
dull purple and sago- 
and bright purple, 
as before, but with 
mark. The stamps of 
provide material for 


most interesting study, going back as they do to 


4o CT n INS u o mo 


. 
t 
4 
Lj 
k 
€ 
t 
1 
4 
we owe 


grey. 


Mauritius, 
[17 K G v9 

G. . 

A new value in the current portrait. of 
name of country and 


Danzig. 
grey. 


- the “ Fiji Times Express 
native government stamps of old King Cakobau. 
dul purple and black. 


50c. 


King George type; 
denomination are in black. 

150 marks, violet and carmine on 
“ Arms.” 
Danzig. 250 marks, violet and carmine on 
“ Arms.” 
Both include the well-known '* 


crown and crosses.” 


,* 


exainples, and the 


The lower 


value is of ordinary postal size, the higher being of transverse 


oval format, and having the lion “ 


Postage Due. 


are for ever memorable as being the beautiful ` 


their shoulders. 


very good. 
Grenada's first postage stamps, of June, 


supporters "' looking the other 
way, that is to say, the beasts are peering over 
Of the same design are the 
500 m. dark grey and carmine on grey, and 
1,000m. dark brown and carmine on grey. 
Grenada. 5d. purple and sage-green. 
This pleasing stamp is one of three new de- 
nominations, the others being 9d., 
black, and 3s. green and violet. 
5d. has name of country and figures in de- 
nomination tablets sage-green, and the effect is 
Another new-comer is a I $d. black 


[14 K.G.” 


purple and 
This purple 


1861, 
Chalon head ” of 


Queen Victoria. This portrait likeness was used also for the early 
stamps of New Zealand, Quceiisland, Natal.and, Tasmania, Th 
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porzrait, engraved by William Humphreys from a water-colour 
drawing by Edward Henry Corbould, R.I., was after the famous 
Coronation picture by A. E. Chalon, R.A., and it was first intro- 
duced by the well-known stamp-printing firm of Messrs. Perkins, 
Bacon & Co., into the design of the 1853 penny stamp of Nova 
Scotia. This present ñd. is printed from an interchangeablo 
plate that is used also by Malta, British Honduras, etc., and is 
probably one of the most satisfactory of its kind. 'The portrait 
of the King is of large size, tho value is shown in the two upper 
corners, while the name of the colony is contained in a horizontal 
band at the foot of the design. Grenada was discovered by 
Columbus and named by him Concepcion. 
The issue of 1898 shows his flagship, 
which device has been adopted as the 
badge of the colony, and is pleasingly ef- 
fective. 

Tunis. 10c. green. 

One of three de- 
in an entirely new 
ing 30c. rose and 
shows an Arab lean- ing against a Corin- 
thian column and playing upon a kind 

of lute. At his feet is a portion of broken masonry, and there is 
also a wild fig tree. In the background are the ruins of the temple 
of Dougga, near Téboursouk, the whole being intended to provide 
a picture symbolic of this French protectorate in Africa. As a 
stamp, though, it presents nothing particularly striking, the 
details of the design being, in the case of the 10c. green, at any 
rate, rather difficult to distinguish. 

Italy. 30c. chestnut. ‘ King Victor Emmanuel." 

A new valuc in the current type. 

Federated Malay States. 12c. blue. “ Tiger." 

*" Stamp Collec'ing " quotes the following from its Bangkok 
correspondent: '' Besides the new 35c., which has 
been issued specially for use on telegrams, a new 12c. 
stamp is also now on sale. This latter stamp is blue, 
the same colour as the 10c. This 12c. is meant to re- 
place the 10c., which in turn replaced the 8c., and is 
for use principally on foreign letters, the postage on 
which was at one time 8c., then 10c., and is now 12c.” 
The majestic animal depicted on Malay stamps, and 
popularly known as “ Stripes," is a favourite with 
vouthful collectors of zoological ' types," and is de- 
scribed as “ Tiger springing,” or also * Tiger springing 
from jungle." There is, you may remember, also the 
Head " stamp, surmounted by a star and crescent, 

Oubangui-Chari on Middle Congo. le. violet and green. 
“ Leopard." | 

Oubangui-Chari-Tchad lies in North Central Africa, being a 
672,000 square miles division of the French Congo. Now this 
territory has been divided into two administrations, for which, 
with the colours changed, the overprinted stamps of the Moyen 
Congo are being used. For Oubangui-Chari the overprint is in 
black or red, in one line on the | to 20c. and in two lines on the 
other values. The Tchad overprint is in black, and there are 
eighteen stamps up to the value of 5 
Írancs in each set. 

U.S.A. le., green. 

U.S.A. 2c., red. 

U.S.A. 4c., brown. 
ton.” 

U.S.A. 9c., pink. 

U.S.A. 10c. yellow. 

A further batch of 
of the United States 
each one of the five specimens being 
a portrait stamp. With the six given last month, our total 
now reaches eleven, and there are nine more values still to come 
along. Not many countries possess such a number of interesting 
stamps as do the United States, and the general opinion in that 
iand, where they can be pretty severe philatelic critics, is that 
the new series is worthy of the traditions of the past. 

The portraits upon tho 1 and 2 cents stamps are those of 
Washington and of Franklin,who was the first U.S.A. Postmaster- 
General. These two femous Americans were portrayed upon the 
first Government stamps of 1847, when by act of Congress the 


“Arab and ruins." 
nominations to hand 
design, the others he- 
50c. blue. The scene 


ewe ew he y ewe 


"e mw bed ad 


“ Tiger's 


** Franklin." 
“ Washington." 
“ Martha Washing- 


** Jefferson.” 

* Monroe.” 

the fine new issue 
is here presented, 


— Amo APT n m 
* 


“glee 
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practice of using stamps prepared by local postmaster sa 
forbidden, and an official issue was instituted for the whole = 
the Union. Of these first stamps there were two values, a 5 cen 
Benjamin Franklin and 10 cents George Washington. It +r 
interesting to note that these early examples are more rare thx: 
are our own first stamps, and they are catalogued at prim 
ranging between ten shillings and five pounds. What is t. 
reason for this? When postal reform came to us in 1840 tt- 
prepayment of postage was obligatory. But when these stam: 
were first introduced in “the States," prepayment was n: 
enforced, and therefore a considerably smaller number oi th 
stamps was used. 

Martha Washing- 
first President, ap- 
upon the $8 cents 
taken the place of 
1903 issue. She may 
ca'sfavouriteheroine, 
nobly won by her 
to the national hero, 
she made for the comfort of the ss 
diers during the War of Independence. T 
portraits of Garfield, Jefferson, and Monroe might possibly Lav 
appeared to better advantage without such a solid background. 
treatment, in fact, more after the fashion of the notable Reme- 
velt 5 cents. lt is well known that the Bureau of Engraving acd 
Printing has taken the utmost amount of trouble in the prepara 
tion of these stamps, and its success is fully instanced by cot 
parison of the Franklin and Washington portraits with tx 
earlier examples. These present likenesses offer specimens of iw 
more finished engraving. Thomas Jefferson was President u 
the United States at the time of the famous purchase of Lou:-ia 
from the French, and James Monroe, fifth President and autet 
of the * Monroe Doctrine ” of far-reaching effect. w 
special ambassador to France at the time of tr 
purchase. 

The above stray items of United States history nar 
possibly impel those who are studious-minded t> 
unearth a few more similar facts. There is no doct 
but that particulars which, as we may say, are ill > 
trated by stamps, have a useful tendency towarb 
retaining a place in our minds. 

Quite recently I made some remarks concerning tie 
mistaken fellows who collect stamps without the .« 
of a catalogue. Properly speaking, there are individusls wte 
amass stamps ; they cannot be described as being true collect: x 

Said a youngster of this kidney once to me: “ I vete a cs 
logue a nuisance, because it shows you what a lot of stasr 
you haven't got." The latter assertion is perfectly true, an! t 
is just the existence of those copious gaps in his album t» 
urges the wideawake philatelist to greater endeavour in qi 
of more of the missing. On the other hand, it is possessien -< 
a catalogue that enables you to properly identify every i~ 
stamp that you acquire, and to correctly place it in the alburi 

Naturally enough, a current catalogue is at once by far ami 
away the most use- ful and profitalie w 
work with. But last year's or that oi the 
year before, or any recent catalogue. 3 
infinitely better than none at all, and "1:2 
supposing you to be temporarily short 
ready cash. the pur- chase of one oi tr 
back numbers of a rood catalo:rue c 
not run into much money. Cophk~ a 
quite recent editions of even the 
catalogues are often to be obtained vio 
cheaply indeed from the publishers 

For a shilling, or at most two shillings, you can, if you an 
time, procure copies of the finest English stamp catalane 
published, that are only two or three years old. And m cc 
best of these books there is an immense amount of infanne:. 
accurate and helpful notes, and fine illustrations. Very cena- 
you will not get all the new issues, which are the pardona hte Ps 
of the '* Stamp Corner " in the “ B.O.P.” But the ridicut os 
cheap “ previous edition " of one of the leading catan r.o 


rug ok 


such as Whitteld King, Stanley Gibbons, or Bright, off. c. 


at 


best and least expensive anethod of learning stamp history. 


ton, the wife of the 
peared = orizira!: 
stamp, where she ts 
Sherman in the 1&8. 
be said to be Am-n- 
a position that st 
undying devom 
and the great efir: 
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HERE was not the slightest doubt that Kettlewell 
was a cheat. Mr. Peterson, the Head, knew it, 
of course; he knew everything. The masters 
knew it; the matron knew it; the servants knew it, 

even Brown the boot-boy. It was notorious. He cheated 
the first day he came and he had gone on gaily cheating 
term after term. One thrashing would have cured him— 
he was a physical coward of the first water—but he had 
never got that thrashing, for the simple reason that noone- 
could ever find him out. He was a very artful fellow was 
Kettlewell. « 

He gave up the wrong marks, and when challenged, 
proved ccnclusively that he had made a little mistake ; 
apologised profusely, waited a little while and did it again. 
He looked out the answers to his sums, cribbed off his next- 
door neighbour in examinations, made subtle notes on his 
blotting-paper, ‘‘ accidentally " tripped opponents at foot- 
ball, and at indoor-games, such as ** snap " and draughts, 
proved so invincible by these means that noone would 
ever play with him. 

And so he went gaily on till the little affair of Mr. Noel. 
Cheating, like murder, will out in the end. Mr. Noel came 
to live in the little oak-beamed cottage at the bottom of 
Stonecrest Hill. It had been empty for years, was two 
minutes from the school and five miles from anywhere else, 
and seemed a strange place for any man to choose to eome 
tolivein. About a fortnight after his arrival, Mr. Peterson 
entered the schoolroom before morning school with a letter 
in his hand. 

* I have," he said, “a pleasing announcement to make." 
This prelude calmed the fears of several who had one or 
two little affairs on their minds. 

" You have doubtless heard that Tudor Cottage is at 
last oecupied. Mr. Reginald Noel, a—er—literary gentle- 
man, has written to me and very kindly offered a hand- 
some prize for the best story composed by a boy." 

A murmur of excitement was instantly quelled by one 
glance from Mr. Peterson. He consulted the letter.  - 

“ There is no limitation as to subject, and I hope every 


z 


buy with it. 


School Story. 


ROPER. 


boy will compete. 
original." | 

He looked at Kettlewell; everyone looked at Kettle- 
well. Kettlewell blushed. "That was nothing new ; when- 
ever he was suspected Kettlewell blushed profusely. 

“The competition is open till the end of term. The 
prize is to be to the value of ten guineas.” 

Sibilant noises marked delight at such unexpected 
liberality. Mr. Peterson noted them with displeasure. 

“The prize is a minor consideration. The practico 
afforded in English composition and the stimulus engen- 
dered to the imagination should prove invaluable. I am 
sure we should all be very grateful to Mr. Noel." 

Barham, in à moment of misguided enthusiasm, called 
for three cheers for Mr. Noel, and had only got as far as tho 
first * Hip," when he received his quietus in the shape of 
six chapters of Livy. | 

“My word ! " said Raymond to Sutcliffe as they departed 
to their class-room. ‘‘Some prize! Why, you could 
almost buy a house for that. Wish I could write. I 
suppose Kettlewell will get it. It’s a fine chance for him. 
He'll just copy something out of an old magazine and no- 
one will find him out, and there you are. What a rotten 
waste of money !" 

“ 'There's that new kid, Wheeler," said Suteliffe thought- 
fully. “He writes poetry and all sorts of stuft and jolly 
good some of it is too. With a little encouragement plus 
a few kicks Å 

“Too much of a kid," said Raymond. 
afraid it's a sure thing for Kettlewell. 
this Noel Johnny ? " 

Other people were asking the same question. Even 
Mr. Peterson had been unable to trace any of his writings. 
Who's Who was blank on the point. 

Meanwhile, Kettlewell had made perfectly certain of tho 
prize, and had already reached the point of discussing with 
his boon companion, Montgomery, what he wes going to 
Kettlewell, needless to say, was not popular, 
but he was big, he was assertive, and he was a bully. In- 
evitably, therefore, he had a-fellowing ofythe weaker spirits 


The story must, of course, be entirely 
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« Don't count your chickens before they're hatched.” 
interrupted Suteliffe, who was continually engaged in 
warfare with Kettlewell & Co. 


« Aha !” snecred Kettlewell. '' I suppose Master Sut- 


cliffe thinks he's going to get it. 
“He doesn't," retorted Sutclifte politely. 
thinks the old Tin Kettle won't.” 

Further interchange of compliments was interrupted by 
the arrival of the Fourth Form Master. | 

From that moment the gauntlet was thrown down and 
Sutcliffe determined to spare no efiort to frustrate the 
confident Kettlewell. Two things were necessary, to see 
that Kettlewell did not cheat (a task which had baffled 
far keener wits than his own), and to fnd a worthy protégó 
to win the prize. i 

After morning school he sought out Wheeler, a diminutive, 
pale-faced youth with prominent teeth. 

“Look here, Tusks,” he gaid, ' you've jolly well 
got to win that prize. If you don't, VU—Tu—I don't 
know what I'll do to you." Now just hurry up and get 
along with that stimulus business.” 

« Of e-course, I shall t-try for it," he stammered. 
there's K-K-Kettlewell.” 

“Yes, there's K-K-Kettlewell,” mimicked Sutcliffe. 


« That's just the point. j 


“But he 


** But 


Kettlewell has just not to win it. 


So now get along with it." 
«I must think . of a p-p-plot first," 
Wheeler. 

“Oh, there's heaps of pup-pup-plots,” said Sutcliffe. 
« Bushrangers and pirates and wreckers and all that sort 
of thing." 

« But I don’t know anything about b-bushrangers and 
p-pirates," objected Wheeler. “ You c-can't write about 
p-people unless you know something about them." 

“ Oh, rot!” said Sutcliffe rudely. « Why, these people 
that write. about pirates and hidden treasure and all that 
sort. of thing liaven't even the pluck in real life to pinch 
a bloater off & barrow. It’s just the stimulus business. 
You just hurry up and get on with it.” 

«TH d-do my best," said Wheeler. 

Every morning and every night, Sutcliffe made anxious 


stammered 


inquiries of his protégé, but the answer was monotonously 
the same. Wheeler hadn't got .a ui p-p-plot." Mean- 
while, with the aid of Raymond, he kept à close watch 
on Kettlewell’s movements, and even went to the extent of 
searching his locker to «ce if he'd got any books there to 
copy from. There was nothing there except several 
volumes of Dumas, which, for the moment, happened to be 
fashionable. 1t was quite clear that if Kettlewell was 
going to do any copying. he would have to get hold of a 
kook from outside, all the literature in the library being 
far too familar. Nothing, however, seemed to have 
arrived at present.. 

A week passed, and still Wheeler had produced nothing. 
Montgomery, however, reported that Kettlewell was writing 
a stunning story which was dead sure to get the prize. 
Sutclifte restrained himsclf with an effort ; it wasn't his 
business to let Kettlewell know he was spying on him, but 
he made up his mind to have 4 good look round that 
evening. He told Wheeler about it, however, thinking it 
might assist the stimulus. 

“Tf only something exciting would happen," said 
Wheeler. C" Then I might. be able to write about it. But 
I'm so bad at p- plots. I can never think of p-p-plots.” 

«Oh, bother the blessed pup-pup-pup-plots,” said 
Sutcliffe in desperat ion, and he ecnsulted with Raymond. 

“Weil,” said Raymond, ^ if he wants something exciting 
to happen, let's make it. If he wants a plot we'll make 
him one." 

And they set to work to make him one at once. It was 
a good plot, but, like many other good plots, it did not 
turn out quite in the way that was expected. 

The idea was simplicity itself, at least 80 it appeared to 
Raymond and Sutcliffe. It did not present itself quite in 
the same light to Wheeler. 

“Its like this,” Raymond explained to the intended 


victim. 
Robbers.’ 


it was all leading to. 
to write about pirates. 


the interruption, “ is the bigg 
over the same distance. 
son's worst is mild beside it. 


easily. 

over the wall all right. Once over, you just climb a tree. 
pick an apple, drop it and then gallop for your life with 
Farmer Giles in hot pursuit. 


victim. 

forgotten all about Kettlewell. Kettlewell, who had = 
them on several occasions whispering together and ma! 
his business to know about everybody's affairs, thoudli- 
would be a good idea to stalk the unsuspecting trio. 


« The title of the story wil be ' The Orchani 
How does that strike you ge 


“« All right,” agreed Wheeler. “But 1 don't know ny- 


thing about robbing orchards.” 


«You will very shortly,” said Raymond. ^" Evert 


heard of Farmer Giles ? " 


« N-no," stuttered Wheeler with a dim suspicion where 
He began to wish now he had decid 2i 


« Well, Farmer Giles has an orchard just beyond Stone- 


crest Wood. Now, Farmer Giles’ apples are the largest ànd 
juiciest for miles around.” 


* Ask him how he knows,” interpolated Sutcliffe. 

« And Farmer Giles," continued Raymond, not heedinz 
est and savagest pom 
If he catches you—well, Petert- 
Now do you grasp theidea * ^ 
Wheeler did, only too well He objected on moral 


grounds. 


« It's stealing," he said. 
Raymond, however, had arranged all that. 


“The stealing part’s all pretence,” he said. “Yo 


just get over the barbed wi 


ire— — 

« B.barbed wire !”’ gasped Wheeler. 

« Or broken bottles, I forget which it is," said Raymond 
“ Anyhow, it doesn’t matter. We'll see you ot 


How’s that for a plot 2" 
« But s-s-supposing he catches me before I get an apple * ^ 
“That won't affect the plot,” said Raymond coudly. 


“In fact, it would probably be an improvement." 


Wheeler gave up argument after that, and Raymer! 


. 


and Sutcliffe went ahead with their plans as if the whe 
thing had been settled. 


o — ea 


II. 


LL that was required now wasa suitable opportunits. 
and this soon came. On days when the ground ws 
considered too wet for games, it was the custom E 

tho master on duty to take the boys for a wan 


The direction of it was somewhat circumscribed. Ther 
always had to go up the hill, never down it, as down-h? 
led to the village, which was always in the throes of €? 
epidemic of measles, or chicken-pox or something equas 
alarming. 


If the master was censcienticus and did his duty. 9 


most of them did, the course then led round Stonec^* 
Wood, past the church. and back through the fields. li 
the master, on the other hand, was not conscientious- 
and the most notorious example of this was Etheringe ^7 
he took the boys to the outskirts of the wood, let tht 
locse in the woods, sat on & stile and smoked for hali * 
hour, and then blew a whistle when it was time te © 
assemble. ‘This fitted in nicely with the conspiral’> 


The following week there were two days of e" 


tinuous rain and Etherington was deputed to take | 
boys for a walk, which he did in his usual way. 


Off went Raymond and Sutcliffe with their reve” 
Unfortunately, in their enthusiasm, they /9 


Accompanied by the inevitable Montgomery, he folles" 


without much difficulty through the wood, till they 7 
to the road. 

Carefully skirting the farmhouse, Sutcliffe, Raymond + 
Wheeler made their way to the rear of the prem 
Peering round the corner, Kettlewell and Montz" 
watched the reluctant, W heeler hoisted on to Raym 
shoulders. 


On the other side of it stood the orks: 


* They're after the apples," said Montgomery excite’ 


« Shall we go to the farmhouse or tell Etherington ! 


nh cR 
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Kettlewell deliberated. He wanted to make sure of 
his victim. 

“TIl stay here," he said at last. '' You run like a rabbit 
and fetch Etherington.” 

Montgomery needed no second bidding. He liked 
jobs of that kind, and Etherington always lent a willing 
ear to tales for which other masters cufted one's ears. 

Meanwhile Wheeler, pale and panic-stricken, had been 
hoisted to the top of the wall. The coast was, to his 
disappointment, apparently clear. 

“ Hurry up," said Raymond. 

“But h-how do I get back ? " stuttered Whce'er, and 
then lost his balance and landed on the 
other side with the problem unsolved. 
Nothing remained for him now but to 
hurry up and complete his disagreeable 
task. . | 

Picking himself up, he ran 
to the nearest apple tree, 
with much eftort and bark- 
ing of shins clambered up, 

ssnatehed an apple and slid 
down. As he landed, he fell 
-and was jerked to his feet 
by a hand on his collar. 

“ Q-oh-oh !" cried the terri- 
ficd Wheeler. 

His captor was a short 
thick-set man with a rubicund 
face. He looked very 
annoyed indeed. In his hand 
was 8 riding-crop. 

“ Be you after my happles, 
little boy ? " he said. “ Well, 

Till be after you with my 
stick.” 

He collared the unfortunate 
Wheeler and laid him across 
his bent knee. At that 
moment there came an 
unexpected interruption in 
the shape of Mr. Etherington. 

"Hi, my good man," he 
said patronisingly, '' what's 
the trouble ? ” 

Farmer Giles looked 
annoyed. 

“TIl attend to it,” he said 
curtly. 

. * You had better leave it 
to Mr. Peterson, I think," 
persisted Etherington. “ You 
will have no reason to 
complain of undue leniency.” 

“Im not doubting that,” 

‘said Farmer Giles. “What 
I’m afraid of is undue 
severity. After all, boys will 
be boys. Let's say no more 
about it. I don't think he 
meant to steal my apples ; it 
was only a childish prank." 

'* I am afraid it is my duty 
to report the matter to Mr. 


Peterson,” said Etherington, suddenly become very 


conscientious. 


Farmer Giles, without another word, turned and strode 


disgustedly towards the house. 


** T'm awfully sorry, old man,” said Raymond to Wheeler 
when they arrived back at the school. “ But if Ethering- 
ton hadn't chipped in, everything would have gone off 


3plendidly." 


** Oh, would it ? " said Wheeler irritably. “ Personally, 
À think it was a jolly good thing he came, after what you 


told me about Farmer Giles. If I've got to have a licking, 
I prefer one of Peterson’s.”’ 

"If it had gone all right, you wouldn't have had a 
whacking at all," said Raymond. ‘ At least, only a spoof 
one. The whole thing was spoof.” 

“Farmer Giles didn’t look much like sp-sp-spoof,” 
retorted Wheeler, who was heartily wishing Mr. Noel had 
never come within a hundred miles of Stonecrest. 

“ But he was spoof all the same," explained Raymond. 
" As a matter of fact, he's my uncle. He's no end of a 
sportsman. and I wrote to him and explained just what wo 
wanted, and he was doing his part splendidly when Ethering- 

ton arrived and 
spoilt the wholo 
thing. Now, if 
it Lad only been 


*' Be you after my happles, litt'e boy ? Well, I'll be after you with my stick !’” 


Robinson or Beasley Of course, he'll write and 
explain the thing and we'll stand in with you, Wheeler. 
But even if the Ictter arrives in time I expect Peterson 
will make things pretty hot for us." i 


"I wonder," said Sutcliffe thoughtfully, '* what mado 


Etherington tumble to it. He's generally far too busy 
with that old pipe of his to notice anything short of an 


earthquake.” 


“I noticed Kettlewell grinning quito a lot on the way 
back," said Raymond thoughtfully. ‘yI "shouldn't | be 


surprised ——”’ 
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At that moment Montgomery arrived with a smirk 
on his face. © 

“ Peterson wants to see the three of you in his study 
at once," he said cheerfully. He wanted to say more, 
but he had the sense to observe that conditions were un- 
suitable for pleasantries just then. 

Mournfully the three proceeded to the study door past 
the smirking Montgomery. Very gently they knocked 
on the door and waited for the third invitation to enter 
before they slowly disappeared within. 

* So you've been instigating Wheeler to rob your uncle's 
orchard, have you ? " said the Head fiercely to Raymond. 

“Well, you see, Sir, it's like this "—began Raymond. | 

“On the contrary," said the Head, who never wasted 
words, ‘it’s like this." | ` 

He swung back the curtain that hid a recess and snatched 
something from a peg. At that moment the telephone 
bell rang. The Head never allowed himself to be turned 
aside from his purpose. Coolly and unperturbed, while 
the 'phone called insistently, he completed his task, six 
cach for Sutcliffe and Raymond, three for Wheeler. Then 
he dismissed them with a caution, snatched the receiver 
off the hook, and motioned to them to wait. 

* Yes—just too late— sorry.— Oh, indeed !— I’m glad 
they weren't stealing. Still, they had broken bounds. 
Discipline must be maintained. Yes, quite so. Good- 
evening, Mr. Raymond." 

He turned and fronted the trio, and eyed them thought- 
fully. 

« Local colour, eh ? ? he said. 
it wasn't stealing. Still, it’s imagination that makes 
literature, not law-breaking. 


“Tm glad, of course, 


Dm sure Mr. Noel didn't 
want anything like this. I shall have to think about it. 
You can go.” 

They went, and for & weok literature was in abeyance. 
Then at last Sutclifte ventured to approach 
Wheeler once again on the point. For reply 
Wheeler produced six inky pages of almost 
illegible manuscript, headed “The Orchard 
Robbers,” by Jonathan Wilberforce Wheeler. 

“Jolly good what I can read of it," said 
Sutcliffe after intent perusal. ^ And what's 
more, it's practically all true. I like that 
bit about Pottlebad. I wonder if 
he'll recognise himself ? " 

« Theonly thing is, said V! eeler, 

“what will Mr. Noel think about 
it if Peterson tells him, as hbe 
threatened to do ? ” 

“Tt all depends what kind of à 
sportsman he is," said 
Sutcliffo. “I£ he's like 
Etherington How- 
ever, carry on with it, 
my boy. You won't get 
another plot like that.” 

“I h-hope not,” said 
Whecler fervently. 

Raymond and Sut- 
clifte, having settled the 
question of plot, were 
now free to devote their 
attentionsto Kettlewell. 
Montgomery lost no 
opportunity of telling 
them what a stunning 
story Kettlewell was 
writing, but, though 
they had Kettlewell 
constantly under 
observation, they never 
observed the least sign 
of literary eftort on his 
part. Time drew on 
and at last only a week 
romained before the 


“ Sutcliffe leapt forward to retrieve them, but Kettlewell barred his way. 


THE BOY'S OWN PAPER 


stories had to be given in. Wheeler, after many revisio7*. 
had finished “ The Orchard Robbers.” 

«I wish we knew what the old Tin Kettle is up tel 
said Sutcliffe. “I’ve been following him round like 3 
pet dog for the last week, but he seems to do nothing tu: 
pore over his silly old atlas every odd second te: 
got. I wonder why he's gone so mad on geography." 

« There's always method in the Tin Kettle's madness. ` 
gaid Raymond thoughtfully. 

* P'raps he's writing & Story about hidden treesure 
and looking out the places," suggested Wheeler. 

* P'raps he isn't," said Sutclifte. "My 
wonder——”’ 

He disappeared suddenly and returned a moment later 
in a condition of considerable excitement. In his hand te 
held an atlas. 

“Look,” he said. “Just look inside this ! "' 

Raymond snatched hold of the book and tore it ope. 
There, neatly stitched in the middle, were the printed 
pages of a story extracted from some book. ^*^ The Ghost 
in Dormitory B," he read. «By—" 

At that moment the atlas was torn savagely from hi 
hand. 
that they had not noticed the entry of Kettlewell ari 


hat: I 


Montgomery into the Common Room. 
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“You rotters!" said Kettlewetl angrily, and then, 
before they could recover from their astonishment, he had 
torn the pages from the atlas and thrown them on the fire. 

Sutcliffe leapt forward to retrieve them, but Kettlewell 
barred his way. “The Ghost in Dormitory B" was 
reduced to ashes. 

“ Anyhow, you've given yourself away," 
angrily. 

* On the contrary," said Kettlewell with a sneer, “I 
suppose I ean burn my own books when I’ve finished 
with them. And if you want to do any stealing in future, 
kindly confine your attention to apples." 

He snatched up the rest of the atlas and with his faithful 
friend Montgomery strode angrily out of the room, slamming 
the door behind him. 

"What mugs we are!" said Sutcliffe disgustedly. 
“Tf we'd gone about it cautiously, we could have had him 
fair and square. Now he’s destroyed that story, we can’t 
prove a thing. I suppose no one saw the author's name ? ” 

No one had. 

* He's done us again,' 


said Sutcliffe 


,* 


' said Sutcliffe savagely. 


I. 


T last came the end of Term. All the prizes had 

been distributed and it remained only for the 

Head to announce the result of the story eom- 

petition. After a prelude, which began with 
Chaucer and ended with Henty, he came to the matter 
in hand. 
. “Some of the attempts," he said, * were lamentable 
and: showed an acquaintance only with Penny Dvreadfuls— 
Jones’ -' Pirtt’s Gold,’ for example (you will write out 
P-I-R-A-T-E fifty times, d 
Jones) Some were 
praiseworthy" (he 
quoted a few examples 
with criticisms). **'Two 
were good. The choice 
indubitably lies between 
these two efforts. They 
wero written by Kettle- 
well and Wheeler.” 
(Loud applause, at 
which Kettlewell 
blushed profusely.) 
‘“ There are certain, . 
things in^ connection 
with Whoecler's story; 
which will,: of .course, 
have to be taken into 
consideration. If the 
decision had rested with 
me alone, I shoukl have | 
disqualified him. I  . TRF abe n die 
have,however,sent both Truly, Ae Bat aiite. 
stories to Mr. Noel for 
his final decision, after 


SCARAB, or ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT. , 


* That Sacred Bectle is most excellently well done. 
thou hast ability.” 


TEE JOCULAR SCULPTOR (modestly): 
searability ! "' 
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aequamting him with the faets. I will now ask him 
to come and announce his award." 

He descended from the dais and went in search of Mr. 
Noel. A loud buzz of excited conversation arose on his 
exit. Public opinion was almost unanimously on the side 
of Wheeler. Sutcliffe and Raymond had little hope. 

" Cheat ! " said Sutcliffe venomously to Kettlewell. 

“ Thief ! " retorted Kettlewell. 

One of the masters rose to quell the din, and then there 
was a sudden silence as Mr. Peterson returned escorting a 
tall, youthful, pleasant-faced man who did not fit in with 
the preconceived ideas of any of them. He had not even 
long hair. The Head introduced him. 

" Well, boys," said Mr. Noel, coming straight to the 
point, ** I like both stories very much, but I must confess 
that I am prejudiced in favour of Kettlewell’s effort en- 
titled " (he consulted the manuscript) "^ The Spectre of 
Dormitory A.'" 

“ What a rotten crib," murmured Sutcliffe, and looked at 
Kettlewell who had blushed to the roots of his hair. 

"I wil tell you why I like Kettlewell's," continued 
Mr. Noel. He paused. Then, “I wrote it myself," he 


added. 


All the eolour had vanished from Kettlewell’ s face. He 
had turned deadly pale. 

"I write boys’ stories under the name of Leon and 
this, you will observe, is merely Noel reversed. Kettle- 
well, apparently, was unaware of this and thought he would 
be quite safe in copying a story from an old volume by 
Mr. Reginald Leon. The prize, therefore, goes to a very 
excellent effort by Wheeler, entitled ‘ The Orchard Robbers, 
which has the additional merit, I believe,-of being founded 
on fact.” 

“ Hurrah !” shrieked Sutcliffe, T forgetting himself, 

and, jumping up. he 
vigorously pounded 
Wheeler on the back. 

** Kettlewell," said the 
Head sternly, '' kindly 
como to my study at 
once.’ 


* * * 


Kettlewell had at last 
- overreached himselfand, 
incommemoration of the 
fact, the Head gave him 
such a licking as he had. 
never given anyone be- 
fore in his life. It was 
just what Kettlewell had 
been needing for years. 
From that moment he 
was a reformed charac- 
ter. During his remain- 
ing three years at 
Stonecrest, no one ever 
had the slightest cause 
to doubt his honesty. 


' Nay, my master, let us call it 


The Spirit of Holiday-Time. 


So wildly elusive and gay, 
As he lures us over the hill-tops from home 
On many a golden day ? 
To the distant countries he calls us to stray, 
Follow and scramble and climb ; 
And he hides maybe in the new- mown hay— 
The Spirit of Holiday- time. 


I he troll or pixie or mischievous gnome, 


Aye, he bids us rest or he calls us to roam, 
We never can say him nay, 

For hə loves the sea and the breakers’ white foam, 
And mist of the storm-blown spray ; 
For he's up once more, with a roundelay, 

Lilting an old happy rhyme, 


With laughing call that we must obey— 
The Spirit of Holiday-time. 


Or he steals awhile 'neath the stateliest dome 
Or walls of a castle grey, 

He will gaily peep from some musty old tomo 
And beckon us far away. 

And he bids our youth to be merry and stay, 
Hearing the fairy bells chime, 

And he makes us laugh at each w ord we say— 
The Spirit of Holiday-time. 


Mad Sprite! you are calling us now to play, 
With eager persistence sublime ; 
We yield to you happily, while we may— 


The Spirit of Holiday-time. EkEDDEN TINDALL, 
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Dreams. 
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HONG KONG CADETSHIPS. 


ITH a view to supplying the Civil Service of Hong 

Kong, Cadetships have been established, the holders 

of which are required to devote themselves for acertain 

time after their arrival in the East to learning a dialect 

of Chinese and to acquiring a knowledge of Government business. 

Cadets must be natural-born British subjects of pure European 

descent on both sides. They are selected by open competition. 

Intending candidates should obtain the memorandum *: Eastern 

No. 118," from the Assistant Private Secretary, Colonial Office, 

Downing Street, London, S.W.1, and also the separate paper 

containing information in regard to the examination from the 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. 

The examination is usually held in August, in those years in 
which vacancies have occurred. Candidates must be between 
the ages of 22 and 24 on the first day of August in the year in 
which the examination is held. "They will be expected to leave 
England about a month after the date on which they have been 
finally selected for appointment. A free passage will be pro- 
vided for the cadet, subject to an undertaking to refund the 
cost of his passage in the event of his relinquishing the appoint- 
ment within three ycars for any other reason than mental or 
physical infirmity. 

Subject to the necessities of the service, leave of absence 
on half salary may be granted to members of the permanent 
Government service, after a period of four and a half years’ 
resident service, without any special grounds. It may be given 
before the expiration of that period in cases of serious indis- 
position or of urgent private affairs. In the absence of special 
grounds, the leave in such case must not exceed one-sixth of 
the officer's resident service; on sp»cial grounds it may exceed 
that period by six months. In addition to the above, vacation 
leave on full pay may be granted, not exceeding three months 
during, and in respect of, any two consecutive years. 

In the case of ill-health, an officer may be allowed to retire 
on a pension after ten full years’ resident service; otherwise 
he must have attained the age of 55. For ten full years’ resident 
service fifteen-sixteenths of the average annual salary for the 
three years prior to retirement may be awarded, to which one- 
sixtieth may be added for each additional year's service up 
to 35 years. Absence on vacation leave counts as full service, 
and leave on half-pay as half service. 
cent. is made from all salaries as a contribution towards the 
provision of pensions for the widows and orphans of public 
officers. 

The currency of Hong Kong is based on the silver dollar. 
Salaries are at present as follows:—£350 on appointment ; 
£375 on passing second examination; £400 on passing all 
examinations. Thence by two annual increments of £25 to 
£450 per annum, and fifteen annual increments of £50 to £1,200, 
with strict efficiency bars at £600 and £900. 

In addition to the salaries mentioned, there is at present a 
strictly temporary allowance payable based on the sterling 
exchange valuo of the dollar. 


A deduction of 4 per. 


* When I 
Leave School 


(In this new feature, articles will appear 
month by month giving particulars of 
various professions and businesses, etc., 
offering suitable careers to boys.) 


When the exchange value of the $ 
is at or over 4s. 4d. the allowance per cent. on salary is 0. 


. : 4s. Od. 25 " is Bie 3. 
- A 3s. 8d, =e is I Re B. 
T 7 Js. 44. n a 7 is 9. 
zt » 3s. Od. :: “a i: Ys 12. 
a " 2s. 8d. 5 * " js 15. 
is 2s 2s. 6d. 2 és . 13 

When the exchange value of the $ 
is below 2s. 6d. T i a A 
* * * 


WRITERS AND VICTUALLING BRANCH, ROYAL 
NAVY. 


HE duties of Writers include keeping accounts, rendering 

returns, correspondence, etc. "Those of the Victualling 

Branch relate to the victualling and clothing of men 

and the keeping of accounts. Young men of very 

good character are entered in these ratings between the ages of 
18 and 23. 

Subjects of examination are English (including spelling, 
handwriting, and composition), and arithmetic. Credit is also 
given for general smartness and knowledge as tested in con- 
versation, and, in the case of candidates for Third Whiter, for 
typewriting and shorthand. Candidates are required to pass 
& Medical Examination, which is not so stringent as that for 
most other branches of the Service. The wearing of glasss is 
not necessarily a bar to entry in these ratings. 

Pay (per week and free rations) and prospects are aa follows :— 


s. d. & d. 

Third Writer and Victualling Assistant 31 6 — 
Second Writer and Leading Victualling 

Assistant . .. 42 0 — 
First Writer (Pett y Officer) and v ictual- 

ling Petty Officer .. 51 3 to 56 7 
Chief Writer (Chief Petty Officer) and 

Victualling Chief Petty Officer e 64 9 & upwar's 


Extra pay for each Good Conduct badge is 1s. 9d. a week. 
Three badges can be earned by all ratings who serve for a sufh- 
cient period and satisfy the conditions laid down in the King's 
Regulations. A free kit is provided on entry, and kit upkeep 
allowance afterwards to maintain it. 

Promotion to the rank of Warrant Officer ensures the usual 
outfit gratuity, and pay ranges from £255 to £310 a year. On 
promotion to Commissioned Officer the pay is £346 to £456. 
Commissioned Officers of long and zealous service are eligble 
for selection for promotion to Lieutenants’ rank, and, subse- 
quently, after cight years’ service as such, to Lieutenant-Com- 
mander. The pay of these ranks ranges from £492 to £638 a 
year. Pensions, retired pay, widows’ pensions, and compassion- 
ate allowances are on the same scale as for othor Warrant Officers. 

Candidates must produce Certificate of Birth, evidence of 
previous occupation, and an unbroken record of very good 
character and conduct. Intending candidates should apply 
(by letter in the first instance) to the Commodore of the Royal 
Naval Barracks at Chatham, Portsmouth, or Devonport, which- 
ever is nearest their home. Candidates accepted to undergo 
the examination are granted a railway warrant to take them to 
the Port éor examination. Specimen examination papers are 
not published. 
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.A Tale of Smuggling and Plotting Days. 
By G. GODFRAY SELLICK. 


Author of '' Highway Dust," “The Secret of Canute's Island," etc., etc. 


(Illustrated by Arcu. WEBB.) 


CHAPTER 


XX. 


(continued). 


IN THE TRAP. 


* YT holds its secret close—very close," muttered the 


parson. ‘* Let me have a while with it, however— 
only a while longer. Ah! Ah, indeed; but here 
isa queer mistake. Indeed, a very queer mistake." 

“And what do ye fancy you see in her?" said 
Jasper, swiftly stepping to his side. 

" Im thinking it may be just an error made by the 
writer,’ said Mr. Pimblett with thoughtful slowness. 
" You will have detected it, Mr. Wake. How here he 
savs he penned his letter on the fourth day. Now we 
know that he did not. For this very day, Mr. Wake, you 
will know to be but the third day of the month." 

“It might be the hondred and third for all 1 could swear 
to the contery," said Jasper. “ Yet what do you see 
in that ? " 

But now our interest had deepened, for it was obvious 
that Mr. Pimblett had not heard the question. 
instead, plumped deep and more intently into the message. 
It was impossible not to perceive the fast rising excitement 
in him. He fidgetted with his feet, his eyes glistened, 
and his thin finger went along the paper as if it were peck- 
ing at words here and there. Many meaningless. ex- 
clamations came at moments from his lips such as *“ Oh, 
you! Ah!” “ An’ you too." 

At length, with excitement flushing his face, he looked up 
at us. I, too, stood up and hung upon his words. It 
was clear that he had made a discovery, since he was 
trembling with an emotion. 

"Id like to have a needle," 
him down. 

“ An’ why that, man ? " he said. 

“Td like to prick certain of the words—— 

“ What will serve better'n this ? " said Jasper. 

And there was his blade steady and ready for service 
in his hand. 

" I pray ye have a care, Mr. Wake,’ cried the parson, 
looking askance at the sword. ‘‘ Though, if you will 
prick where I touch—underneath the word I direct you 
to, Mr. Wake." 

“ Ay," said Jasper. 
her secret out of her." 


he said, when Jasper cut 
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“ Move on, man. We will cut 


He had, 


Mr. Pimblett set the paper on the table, and under his 
direction Jasper's sword worked swiftly, holing the paper 
until it began to appear like the cover of a spice box, and 
the table beneath it all scarred as by some careless mischief- 
maker. 

“ There,” said Mr. Pimblett at the end of their amusing 
playing, and leaning back as if content that he had accom- 
plished a teasing task. “ Will you have noticed, Mr. 
Wake, that the words you have marked are every fourth 
one in the letter? And you will recall that the word 
‘fourth’ was seemingly wrongly set down in the date of 
the thing ? Now, boy, since I've heard that ve can read, 
come to the window and read us the words we have marked 
out." 

“ Take holt of her, Stevie," said Jasper ; 
hear her speak the King's English." 

Flushing: with a sense of my importance, I picked the 
paper up off the table and slowly read the words so qucerly 
indicated. Some of them gave me trouble since Jasper's 
sword had bitten into them. I mastered the task, how- 
ever, though slowly, and as I did so the words fell into a. 
stunningly sensible order behind each other like a line of 
drilled soldiers. Jaspor watched me and listened in silent 
amazement. 

“Your Majesty," I read carefully. * All progresses 
well despatch the gentleman porter and Pendergrass will 
strike blow Pendergrass believes rising only planned." 

“Was ever villainy planned so cunningly before?” said 
Mr. Pimblett. ‘Tis assuredly a message from an Agent 
to Stuart himself that wo hold in our hands, Mr. Wake. 
Perchance 'tis even from Neville Payne, who is the slyest 
of all his Agents on this side the water." 

** Make her speak again, Stevie," said Jasper. 

I read it to him again, and heard him speak every word 
after me as if he desired to retain them in his memory. 
Then he took the paper from me and turned it over and 
over in his fingers, scanning it as if it were become a greater 
mystery than before. 

" Faith! it speaks clear, after all," he said. 
I'm still seeking its meaning.' 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mr. Pimblett. 
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“and let us 
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“ Though 
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* Who may this porter fellow be ? " asked Jasper, com- 
pletely perplexed. “ An’ what's he to do with this Mr. 
Pendergrass ? Pendergrass ? Pender—, why, hullo ! "— 
he paused and stared at us both, as if new light had strcamed 
in upon the riddle. ''Pendergrass! La; can it be he? 
An honest man if e'er I knew one. For sure, no assassin." 

“Think you, Mr. Wake,” said the parson, prompting 
him. “ For, perchance, that is the meaning of it. This 
Mr. Pendergrass, being as you declare an honest gentleman, 
may not be aware, as the letter states, that he has set his 
han:l to an act of murder. If he be, as you fancy him, a 
loyal-minded man (and even a Tory and a wavering 
Jacobite may well be that), he may have consented to raise 
& voice in a rising against what he deems unjustness, but 
would withhold it if he understood that he be desired to 
strike a blow in murder." 

“ Man, you sce in the dark!” cried Jasper. “ By my 
old sword ! ’tis my opinion that ye'vo answered the riddle. 
Though, why should Pendergrass be needing a porter ? ” 

*" Will it not be more to the keeping of the play that a 
porter may be nceding him ?" asked Mr. Pimblett. ‘ And 
moreover, that it may be the man George Porter who've 
been riding to an’ fro here these days past on errands of 
Sir William Parkyn’s, who be too gouty a soul, and foxy 
too, mark you, to mount a nag on his own business." 

" Hold," said Jasper, "I'll finish it. You've twisted 
the truth out of her. Well I know this ‘é hand-and-carry > 
rogue, Porter, now ; andit comes to my mind that he aid 


Thomas Keyes were friendly together as two cherries on _ 


the same stalk. And Mr. Pendergrass. Why! the rogues 
will have drawn him in to use him and to skin him of his 
honour. I'll ha’ this letter Eack in my pocket, sce you. 
And Mr. Pendergrass himself shall read it. Maybe 'twill 
save an honest gentleman from making himself a fool, 


then for this boy's life, which is in your keeping. 
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which seems to be the way of honesty, sir. Stevie, we w‘ 
be making Mr. Pimblett à show of our thanks and mw 
tripssing." 

“ Bless you; you cannot go in this wise," said the pars. 

“ And why not, tell me ? " said Jasper. 

“ Come outside the house," said Mr. Pimblett simply. 

Wo followed him out and found there that early ri. 
was gripping the marshes, and the stillness of sea deeps i. 
hushed all movement. 

" Far back up on the hills, there, will be men wait: 
and watching for you in the shadow of every tree.” zx. 
the parson.  '* And for all that yo Feli: vo you can acor- 
plish, Mr. Wake, I can tell you different. Vd not offer s 
little a thing as a seagull's call for your lives i£ you t: 
foot near the hills to-night.” 

" I'm Jasper Wake-——”’ said the trooper, throwing cv 
his chest haughtily. 

“I'm not for quarrelling with that," said Mr. Pimbl: 
calmly. “ Ne’ertheless—there ! did you see that * An 
that? Ay, an’ across yon, too? Do you know the rean- 
ing of those lights, Mr. Wake ? " 

Jasper and I had both caught one, two, three liz! -- 
flashing like the turning of steel or of glass in sunlight 
the darkness as the parson spoke. Unquestionably the. 
were signals from the hills. 

“ Those are messages thrown down to the marshes bv 
the sentinels of James Stuart and Captain Hunt," said ri 
parson grimly.“ They tell me that the watch-dogs are a 
their posts and wakeful—and that they are awaiting ve. 
Mr. Wake. I tell you, sir, that for this night at least vo 
are trapped. The marshes hold you. And I recominet./ 
that you withstand your impatience, if not for vour owu 


ae 


e“ Um," was all that Jasper said. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE CHURCH 


R. WAKE,” said the parson gravely. 
“You are a man of penetration." 

* Mebbe," said Jasper, readily, 
with a stiffening of his figure, and 
strutting in his step, so that he 
reminded me of a pouter pigeon. 


éé 


a Tory, sir, an' see the image of 
James Stuart graven in his mind. 
I can e'en see, Mr. Pimblett, 
through your own narvousness at 
this minute—for scared ye are; 
an’ I see fine that you are a 
friend." 

"Ah! "Then, glance into this, 
Mr. Wake,” said the parson, scrowing up his oyes strangely 
at us. ^" Here's the hills, ready like a row of teeth to 
snap on you. Pass them you cannot. What then ? " 

“I’m a soldier, man, an’ I seo you," said Jasper proudly. 
* They've snutten the door agen us, oh ? an’ now they'll 
be for sarch' nz the house ? " 

“Nir, indeed, you are a fine soldier," said the parson, 
with admiration shining out of his eyes. 

“You fancy, mebbe, they might come sarchin’ about 
your own bit of a house this night ? " said Jasper. 

" As sure as that is your own word they will be out 
early, and will come here," said our friend seriously. 

" So-ho, then," said Jasper, whipping his keen eyes 
ro:nd about at the place. ' * An’ you cannot hide a secret 
here necther, eh ? ” 

“ But that I can do," said Mr. Pimblett quickly. — '* "Tis 
the very place for the hiding of secrets is this cottage— 
the moro so when 'tis King William's secret." 

“I'm eased to hear you say it," said Jasper. 
Fl! be ccatent to bide here along with my sword.” 


“ So 


“I can look through the smile of 


AT FAIRFIELD. 


“ "That will never serve," declared the parson. 

“An? why not—why ?" demanded Jasper, lifting lh: 
brows. ] 

“Oh; I'm not for doubting the work of your blade.” 
said the parson. “Tis only that I would ask you to ir? 
a small thought in it all to me. Here is my church, hex 
are tho folk whom it is my humble duty to aid. A. 
what, then, if it be found that I've given shelter an: 
counsel to two Whig gentlemen ? ” 

" Ha’ done, sir," -said Jasper. “’Tis clear that v: 
mun not suffer a gibe e'en for us. You are in the right! 
it. We mun be trapesing after all." o 

- " And that brings me nearer still, Mr. Wake," said Vr. 
Pimblett. “ You must not depart until Ive gotten tr 
road open for you—until I can have devised some x-i- 
trick to pass you beyond the hills. Till then, howeve:. 
Ive a snugsome place of hiding for you. That is, if yu 
are not scared by ghosts and such frights of the brain." - 

" | fear.naught," said Jasper. ‘* What's the place ? " 

“ The cellars beneath my church," said the parson in à 
whisper. “ Starve there you will not, sin’ I will bring ve. 
provender. We can hang a lantern there, and TH feth 
fresh straw and coverlets for you. At the longest it will ix 
but. a day, till Hunt's hounds are quiet.” 

The outcome of their suggestings and debatings wa: 
that Jasper and I found ourselves at last sitting toget!-! 
in the earthy under-vaults of Fairfield church. A lanter. 
hung an the wall and seemed, by its feebleness and e. 
ness, to invite the ghosts of the place to us. A sma 
patch of illumination lay like a puddle around us, leavinz- 
world of seeming mystery and darkness beyond. | 

I at once rolled myself between the coverlet and stras 
and liy watching Jasper as he sat, a black figure and sti. 
against the lantern light. | : 

“Tis an onbecoming weakness in a trooper of the Kin:: 
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a guards to be whiddled into & corner in this fashion," Le “ Hold still, Stevie, he whispered. 4 That were a step 
cou femoaned. “I would ye were not clapped to my coat overhead.” 
tails at this minute, Stevie, for then I'd be marching Instantly I crept to his side. 
i. frontally to those hills as a soldier should, an’ not “That's right, boy.” he said. “Here to me quick— 
ot stowed here out of harm's way. “Tis a sin that’s fretting with the lantern. Tak’ a hold of my hand.” 
ki- me to be sitting here like a babby, losing the good hours I obeyed him smartly with terrible fear surging through 
^s. that are more in value to-night than golden guinea pieces." MY brain. And asl touched his hand he puffed out the 
Lm “ Jasper,” I said suddenly and sitting upright and fling- light. 
ing aside the coverlet. “ Let us go on. I do not fear." “Co behint this bit of pillar," he whispered; ^" an' 
ETE keep your tongue quiet." 
a det Almost immediately upon his warning 
D a piece of the roof opened above our 
m pi heads and a smear of yellow light showed 


through it. 

“ Hołd to 'er, Jesse," said a careful 

voice. '' There be some five armfuls in 

all. Stack un over by the 

far wall. An’ see you 

don’t bide too long &8- 

| 2A" gossiping Wi the rats 

|" 1 7 ce c à 2 i down theer.”’ 

: NEC LA P | b Ee | ie EP ^u [d « Allus it have to be 

EB d y gue . Jesse that's to be doing 

ess. the unchancy work," 

Nc. complained the old rascal 

whom I had instantly 
recognised. 

Nevertheless, he fell 
to mumbling broken 
snatches of ship’s songs, 
to uphold his courage, 
while he climbed care- 
fully down the dangerous 
ladder. In his arms he 
carried a bundle of pikes 
and muskets. Five times 
Jesse descended the 
ladder with similar bur- 
dens, &nd set them down 
near the foot of the 
crazy ladder. | 

« All be here, eh?" 
he called up to his invis- 
ible companion in the 
church above. 

E» Bh Cu TA, o Y ou'm got un all, you 
| O eU dE p EE (à | devil," came the answer. 

d D in a familiar harsh tone. 
* Put un well away in the 
cellar now; an’ 1 'opes, 
honest, the rats won't 
eat you for disturbing 
them.” 

“Not they.” said Jesse. 
“Pm not that fleshy 
enough nowadays. 50 
* here they are, Captain ; 
M all set ready for the play- 
in acting. We've planted 

« We caught sight of a white, staring face amid the hedge-sticks." (Sec page 679-) | Ser d D c 


La! there shud be a 
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« Tra!” he exclaimed. “Tl not have your life on my mighty fine crop come of it. 


2 mind along with your pains. Down wi ye. We'll jist “Ay; an’ for who ? " said the other. «Twas tole me 
have to bide it through an’ trust to that parson man. in Dymchurch last night that London be all ready for it. 
Can you sleep m Their William of Orange ha' got to be cut off, it seems like. 


The place was altogether too pressing and eerie toen- But England arn't our affair, Jesse. And there's the beacon 
courage sleep 80 I contented myself with my thoughts all set ready on Aldington lump, ready to flare up when 
and with occasional studious snatches at Jasper. they've cut this William's hawse-rope. He'll pass right 
As the hours passed the cellar grew colder until I could enough. And out in the Channel way; too, there's a shell 
no longer lie still, but must rise and stamp to and fro boat a-watching ready for to run in to France, as £00n AŠ 
for warmth. Once Jasper placed a new dip in the lantern, the beacon be flaring. "Tis all mighty pretty, Jesse. An’ 


and immediately resettled himself to fret and to think the Frenchies over there sitting ready -laced for the word to 


again. set sail in & hundred ships. Ye can count this William to 
; Suddenly he lifted his head sharply and stared up at be as dead already as & Stern lantern at daybreak. Rin to 
| the roof. it, Jesse, you old mole! Tis onhappy here m this place 


d 
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as ef folk ye can't see are creeping nigh a-listening to ye. 
rI} smoke a pipe in the door." 

We heard his steps stamp away along the side-way of tho 
church and pass into the silence. 

He had left the lantern down beside the trap hole and 
swiftly Jesse climbed the ladder way to possess it. Clearly 
the old rogue was out of ease. He fell to singing again, 
end more loudly, so that I fancied he betrayed openly 
his nervous state in the quavering voice. ZEE. 

Slowly he gathered up an armful of tho naked weapons 
and turned to walk with them to that part of the cellar 
to which he had been directed and where we stood silent 
in concealment. 

At the same moment I felt Jasper’s hand slip away from 
mine. Still singing, Jesse stumbled near to us. and now 
and again grunting beneath the weight of his clumsy 
burden. Till he reached the pillar where we stood. Then 
Jasper stepped out in front of him. 

* Glory ! " cried the old rogue, and let fall the pikes with 
a clatter like a falling roof. 

Jasper’s hand closed swiftly down upon his mouth and 
in a trice Jesse was lying flat on the straw. 

* You are not so old but that ye love life," said Jasper 
in a low voice. “ By my faith ! there's a voice dinging in 
me at this blessed minute to end it for you. Ye old rat! 
what is this ye be aiding in your last days? Whose are 
these—toys ? ”. 

“Cap'n Hunt’s, my gentles," moaned Jesse. 

« For Stuart an’ his devilry, ye are meaning, I can tell 
you," said Jasper. « An' is Michael Garrick home again 
in England, too ? an 

* Ay, Sirs," said Josse. 

they fetched over ?" 
. * Stevie," said Jasper, * we waste no more time playing 
in this hole. Up wi you. We'll be out on the road at 
once, by my hat! I’ve seen enough here to-night to hang 
every maggot alive on their pesty marshes.” 

Swiftly, and glad to get out of the noisome place, I ran 
to obey him. Like a cat I climbed up through the little 
hole and out into the dark, close-smelling little church. 


“For was it not these things 


— eee 


— 


you would fret for him? 
guns and left him to 
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I heard the trooper's voice still rising and falling in the 


cellar, and broken into now and again by the whinings oí 
the terrified smuggler. 
thudding fall. 


Then I caught the sound of a 


Next moment, Jasper was by my side lowering the 


trap. 


* Have you killed him, Jasper?” I asked quietly. 
* An’ if I had, too," he snapped, “are ye a Torv that 
I’ve but tied him tohis murdering 
think it out. And it wud be but pt 
ne'er fount again. Step along w? you! Hills, 
and watchers, and smugglers an’ all, its the King's ear 
I mun have at my mouth ere another day be passed. I've 
fetched away the parson's wrappings. Yed best put it 
round you." 

So it was we came 


if he wur 


out of Fairfield Church, cautiou-ly 
scanning in every direction not to alarm the other fellow, 
whose pipe we could see lightening and glowing behind à 
stone in the yard. Jasper stood silent a while and snified 
the air comically like & hound. 

“ons not far from day," he said. 
your stoutest foot foremost, Stevie ; 
King!" 

All round about the tight little village of Fairfield the 
land was marsh, indeed, broken by broad, reedy lakes. and 
crossed by uncertain paths. Wo walked it rapidly Y 
warily, until wo came out at last upon a broader read. 
That, however, was not before the day had begun to opea 
an eyo of light on the sea. 


The dykes took the light instantly and flashed 1t away 
across the marsh at our back with dartings of steel; the 
gulls awoke and screamed out seawards into the salt breeze. 
The hills began to loom upon the sky ahead of us. 


* So-ho, then. p 
and, hey, for the 


said 


* Wrap those trappings round ye close, Stevie." 
hour. 


Jasper, almost lovingly. "'Tisa cutting air at this 
An’ ho! then; what may that be ahead of us ? ” 


I 
of a marsh drover 
the hills. 


looked where he directed me, and made out the fizure 


lazily urging an army of sheep towurls 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ON THE ROAD AGAIN. 


coming up with 
I found him, 
seemingly, to be but a simple- 
minded, almost witless clod ; 
but Jasper, who always looked 
warily for a keen edge upon 
every dull blade, was not so 
ready as I to accept the stolid 
stare of the fellow without 
question. 

“Ay; yo see us," he 
said, frowning threateningly. 
* An’ you will have seen the 
signals on the hill, too, and 
heard the tales told of us. 
I’m as open as à room with- 


OR myself, on 
the drover, 


out a door, friend, an’ do not’ 


scruple to tell you that we 
are the saine two folk that ye've been larned to keep 
four eyes open for." 

“To keep eye ‘pon the sheep it is that I was hired 
said the drover wonderingly. ; 

“Phen, I would mind you to hold your eyes there," said 
Jasper, with a snap. “You'll forget ye've any other than 
sheep along wi you to-day—until you are asked. And, 
when you are asked, you will up and say that we are just 
two friendly folk of your own parts, who choose to trapse 
the rosd along wi you. You will tell that tale to whoso- 
over it may be, friend. An’ where’er it may be." 


for,” 


«To Ashford town market, it be to, master,” said tle 
fellow stupidly. 

“So-ho, then! Jog on for Ashford town,’ said Jas 
“Though, if it should ere flit into your mind that we msi! 
be dropped at any place we pass on the jaunt. you li * 
a bigger fool e’en than ye seem. An’ if we come not 5” 
to Ashford, friend, neether will you. Your sheep 8 
wander at will through Kent wanting & shepherd. Iw 
something dangling here at my side with & deep bite; whit: 
put to it.” 

“ Do‘ant I be telling that I’m to get the sheep to Ashin 
market ? " protested the drover. 

“ Prod un along, then,” said Jasper. 

Since that day, it has stood clearly in my mind that e 
drover feared an encounter with the marsh people alte 
Jasper’s threat, equally as much as we did. A phar 
between their inquiries and Jaspers sword would lj" 
bcen mighty painful. He led us wide past farm and villas 
and across waterways, and carried us at last through t" 
hills somewhere between Aldington and Bonnington. 

During those last vital and perilous moments in the 
his eyes lost their keenness for the sheep's prozres 
scemed to watch, instead, the trees and the dead ynde 
growth, with fear springing in him at every step. 

Presently, with a gasp of relief, he halted. 

« You be safe past now," he said. “And I he 
you'll not be wanting to go aside into Ashford." 

“Not a step," laughed Jasper. "Fellow, ye 
land fino " 


hills 


know th: 


i 
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* Man and boy, I’ve trudged it lonesome,” he said. “Ef 
ye carry straight onnard, 'twill fetch you by Malden, into 
Tunbridge streets. An’ I'll be glad to see the backs of you." 

“ Doubtless,” said Jasper. ‘‘ An’ here is mine for you.” 

So, with the barest “Thank ye," tossed over our 
shoulders to him, we walked briskly away along the hard, 
grey road. . 

At the bend, however, Jasper pulled me up sharply. 

“Twas a promising haste he showed to be shod of us," 
he said. ‘‘ I'm of opinion that a house was standing near- 
by the while. Sit and bide here for me, Stevie.” 

With amazement, I watched the trooper run briskly into 
the side meadow and disappear in among the trunks of a 
line of thin trees. He was not away from me for long, 
however. Soon I saw him returning, at a faster pace 
even, and flaming with anger. 

" Ye heard me say it," he 
said. ''' There is, for sure, a 
cotty, where he parted from us, 
and out of it at this minute 
I've seen a man ride, an’ away 
like a flicked pebble. To the 
hills, he’ve spurred. I heard the 
drover bid him haste. We will 
go north of Tunbridge, I'm 
thinking." 

We wont north of Tunbridge ; 
nevertheless, in the afternoon 
of the day a rider galloped past 
us like a fiend, granting us bare 
time enough in which to hide 
ourselves. The clatter of his 
horse reached us scarce a breath 
before the animal itself. 

“ There, Stevie," cried Jasper. 
"They're out. Hunt’s hounds 
ha’ picked up our trail. And 
did you not see the fellow ? 
"Twas Michael Garrick spurring 
on that nag." 

I had recognised my cousin, 
however, and even caught a 
glimpse of the enthusiasm and 
hate battling in his black eyes. 

Again, therefore, we plunged 
into tho side country, and after 
a while came out upon a small 
thread of road which appeared so 
mean and forgotten that I 
doubted it would lead us to any 
place 'soever. 

The road brought us at even- 
ing to the door of a dusty, 
ramshackle inn that peered like 
& hiding beggar out across a 
winter-killed heath, and in that 
lonely house we proposed spend- 
ing the night. 

Nowhere in my recollection is 
there an inn that seemed so 
betaking to our needs, with its 
air of outcast loneliness, as that 
inn on the edge of the heath. 
It was & kind of vagrant house 
which one might even fancy to 
have been banished from its 
place in the light of day. "TI'was 
silent as & stone and boldly 
proclaimed its love of dirt and 
disarray. In both character- 
istics its host matched fittingly. 
with it. 

On Jasper's asking for a meal 
and a room for the night, tho 
landlord merely stood aside for 
us to enter. 
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The supper he provided us was of the coarsest and 
ecantiest ; just an uneven lump of parched bread, some 
stony, hard cheese, and ale that was mostly of water. 
Our chamber, too, was seemingly but a piece stolen from 
the passage-way. The door had no latch, and persistently 
swung back to the wall whenever we closed it. 

“In faith, man," cried Jasper. ‘“‘ You offer us mews 
to sleep in.” 

“Tve no other," said he curtly. 

* "Twould not be heaven for a nag," 
gone wi’ you. THN settle wi’ ye in the morn.” 

We lay down together to sleep, stifling our dis- 
content, but, because of the coldness, did not doff any of 
our clothes. I was amazed, because of the cold dis- 
comfort, that Jasper could so quickly fall into sleep. 


said Jasper. ‘ Get 


m - 
od ^ x. 
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“It ended at last 
when I was lifted high 
off the ground and 
toppled over the bridge 
barrier." 

(See page 680.) 
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What a Joke! 


I. Tug FROG: 


I, instead, lay in uneasy irritation, caused by knotted 
pieces of straw under my back, although my head thrumined 
with fatigue. Sleep seemed far out of my reach. Yet it 
was well, indeed, for the safety of us both that it chanced so. 

I had closed my eyes for a while, tired of staring into 
the darkness of &he placo, when the feeblest of cree kings 
rounded on the stairs outside the door. Ready in those 
moments for alarm, I held my breath, swift to sense a 
sinister purpose afoot. My eyes were wide open and my 
ears straining while I lay awaiting & repetition of the 
sound. What bofoll next, however, seemed to strike me 
like a blow with a blade of ice and to kill the heart in me. 

Above our heads there was strangely placed a small 
window which I now saw suddenly filled with a dim, yellow 
glow, as from a shaded lantern. Then, with my upturned 
cyes strained upon it, I gradually made out a pair of 
peering eyes behind the glass, an inch of illuminated 
forehead, &nd the edge of the lantern. 

Even as I watched it, however, the light passed and the 
room filled again with the choking darkness. 


Stupefied and shack'el, I lay awhile helpless. When 


I recovered my wits, I understood that we lay with un-' 


doubted danger waiting at our shoulders. Instantly I 
began to pull gently, but insistently, at Jasper’s arm. 

The trooper was fathoms deep in sleep, so I was forced 
to shake him at last to rouse him into sufficient under- 
standing to grasp my news. 

His grunts of disapproval during the slow return to 
consciousness were loud enough, I feared, to carry beyond 
the room. I drew near to him, therefore, and whispered 
my discovery into his ear. 

“ Ay ; the marsh fingers are at our throats still," he said. 
“ Not a doubt of it.” 

hising from the straw, he seized hold of his sword. 

Next moment he had smashed the little window with 
the hilt of the weapon into a rain of splinters. 
& defiant roar, he erashed out to the stairs. 

"Are ye here!" he cried. “Will you come to my 
point. Are yo po 

But there was no one there ’soever. 

The house slept in deep silence like a forgotten cellar, 
Lut for a clock that was ticking heavily somewhere in a 
room below. 

“ Where there is quiet there be evil," said Jasper. 
where there is evil Jasper Wake is the man to rake 


I had just & moment of time in which to shout a warning 
to him—to direct his attention to a dark smudge that had 
ciept up a few of the stairs. Next, with a cry of joy, my 
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“You grew a foot in a year? That's nothing; I grew four fectin a week . . . 
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friend had swung round te 
face it and had plunged at u 
with his blade. A shudder 
ran through me as I heard 
his stroke caught by slither- 
ing steel. 

“You count your life— 
cheap—master rat—to—un- 
cover a sword—in the far: 
of— Jasper Wake ! " 

While he was speaking tle 
à words the two swords were 
A SS VA EN dinning and clashing woaldl. 
9 SPA together, until he shouted ou: 
his name, “Wake.” Then l^ 
appeared to fling his while 
body forward with the struk- 
he made, and the shade went 
-to the stair-foot with a 
rumble like shaking thunder. 

"Oh! we will make it à 
merry night," cried Jasper. 

"Merry mad! Out wi ve 
all. Out of your holes, ani 
I'll pin you all to the wall-. 
since ye love the walls like 
shadows." 

With a great. clatter he ran 
down the stairs which complainel and creaked beneath 
his savagory and weight.. Afraid to be left behind him 
in the unknown dark, I followed anxiously. 


As we ran into the lower room, we heard one —two— 
throe, solid thuds upon the roadway outside, as if our 
attackers had dropped recklessly from a window. 

With the fighting joy sweeping in him, Jasper followed 
like a hound hot upon a track. I scrambled after him as 
best I could, but only to hear him racing away from me 
along the road. 


Nothing was left me but to follow, in the hope of comin: 
up with him ere some hand should stretch out and take me 
in the darkness, or cold steel pierce my back. 

I came upon him at last, only because he had exhau:tei 
himself and rested to regain his breath. 

“ We've broken their lines, Stevie," he said jubilantlv. 
" Did ye see how she fought ? By faith! Who can tum 
her when she've set hersel’ to it.’ 

" And what are we to do now, 
timidly I fancy. 


"Do!" he cried. “For sure, of one thing, "tix not to 
sleep again this night in that death's-hole inn. An’ have 
you observed, boy, how wonderfully we ha’ been presanei 
from death? Don’t forget it, then. We will jog on new. 
The night will serve us fine, an’ 'twill be the sooner in: 
London an’ to the King's door.” 

“I fear wo shall not come safe to the King, 
seid I nervously. 

“ Ay, but we shall. As sure as to-morrow's light." he 
said. ‘* Though it would please me the better to see vei 
with a stouter heart for the King’s service. There wi 
surely bo many risks to grapple wi’ yet. From her 
to the Thames river itself you can look out for sone 
proper mischief—and, maybe, some pretty swordplay. 
too." 

I suppose that, in some manner, I had succeeded u 
expressing my dismay to his keen senses. 

"'Ihere, now; what do you fear?" he said. — ** Are v 
not safe enough beneath the coat tails of Jasper Wake ? " 

' I'm not seared, Jasper," I said. 

For all that, I was in the deeps of terror. And, for all = 
strong assurances and powerful faith in his own skill. l- 
for the first time—to my standing shame, doubte: 
him. 

The array of our enemies appeared, to my mind in tk 
darkness of that terrible night, more powerful and cunn 
even than his astonishing strength. 


ee 
-— 


Jasper ?"" I asked. 


Jasper 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE KING'S SERVANTS. 


said J asper, sadiy, “I'd will you far away from me, 

boy, an’ a swift nag in vour place for me to mount." 

I remained silent, with a sense ol having been 
affronted. 

"Ay; an’ that I would," he insisted. “ Whilst we go 
journeying together this wise, we shall be known for what 
we are to every watching spy on the road. An’ the country 
seems o'er-run with them. Id urge you to find your own 
lane to London, lonesome, there to bide for me at the head 
o' London Bridge. But 'tis a great doubt that ye would 
reach far through the weald this journey without me by 
your side. So-ho! 'tis a sorry mind thet worrits o'er 
“would ha’ beens.’ We'll just have to stump onwards 
together, an’ pray the good Providence that we pass without 
being glimpsed.” 

It seemed, however, that all those western Kentish roads 
had eyes of enmity spying for us. We passed, purposely, 
round the villages and kept far off from the towns as though 
they were all plaguc-ridden. Yet, for all our stealth and 
caution, we came into reaches of danger often. 

Our first ill step was taken just beyond Biddenden, nigh 
to the Hammer rivulet. Looking down the sloping lane, we 
caught sight of a white, staring face amid the hedge-sticks. 
Jasper cried out to the fellow, and together we both broke 
through the dead entanglement of sticks. We were, how- 
ever, astonished to see before us only an empty meadow, 
and not a solitary figure of a man. 

Next, when drawing near to Goudhurst, we overtook an 
aged, wearily-trudging blind man. His stick of whittled 
tree-wood was striking sparks on the hard frozen ground. 
As we came near him, he halted, leant his head queerly in 
our direction, and made a trumpet of his hand at his ear. 

“ Praise to your honours ! " he began, in a sing-songing 
voice. ‘“ Well do I hear kindness sounding in your steps. 
An’ I know that you will surely give aid to a critture 
who've been cruel broken in the wars of his country. For 
I'm spent, an' left in the dark, your honours." 

Jasper bestowed a coin upon him with a proud remark 
that '' no soljer should e'er ask of him in vain.’ | 

Then, with a “ Good-day and God-speed,” we passed 
him by, and heard his stick striking the road again as he 
followed slowly, calling out his gratitude. 


et | F I could will my wishes into being at this minute,” 


"A NU 
x Ss 
* Lh EA. 


What a Joke ! 
0 rene 


. when I was a tadpole I grew tour feet and legs in a week—sce ? ” | 


A few steps distant, however, I chanced to be prompted 
to glance back and see what progress the sad fellow was 
making. Well, indced, it was that I experienced this 
sudden curiosity. i a 

Quickly I snatched at Jasper's arm. 

“ Down, Jasper ! " I cried, almost in a shriek. 

Scenting reason for my sudden panic, Jasper luckily 
obeyed me. We threw ourselves flat on the road, and at 
the same moment a shot whistled over us. 

We turned, and there was the blind tramp racing madly 
down the road with the speed of a horse. 

“ Well-a-day ! " said Jasper, with a smile. 
who were blind, after all, it sims." 

The shock of the man’s treachery set me trembling so 
much that Jasper put an arm round me to quiet me again. 

“Is all England mad, tell me ? " he cried. “ Are all the 
folk turned traitors ? Boy, this begins to look to me like & 
bigger piece of mischief than ornery. I'm thinking that 
we've gotten all Tory England and France agen William 
in this launchinz. We be but two, upstanding between the 
rogues and the King, to fence them off; but by my old 
sword here! we be enough. Let Kent be full, wi’ every 
house hiding a plotter and every tree a spying lad, we wull 
cut a way right through it. Get on again! But I'd be 
glad if you would keep a clapper on your tongue a while, 
for I want to fathom things." 

We trudged a long way after this in silence. My eyes 
were fixed upon the running hills in front of us. I liked 
not now to spare a glance up at Jasper's face, since it was 
always to see his cheery, round face blemished with dark 
frowns, and his mouth set tight and hard. 

“ That mun be our way of fighting it," he said, presently ; 
and I looked at him in expectancy of an explanation. 

* Ef these outlandish parts are swarming with Jacobite 
outposts," he said, “ London will be the very nest of un. 
An' if this be like trudging through a quaggymire for us, in 
London we will be wadin' in a swamp an' a deluge. William 
will be watched day an’ night, be sure of it. Their 
shadows will ne'er be off the walls of Kensington House. 
An' by that, will you say, can we hope to reach to his ears 
with our news ? Ay; an’ ye can set it down for truth, too, 
that the cut-throats will be e’en among those in his own 
chambers—peacocking like true men in his court. Na! 
That way will not serve. We 
would be picked away by the 
lug from the doors of Kensing- 
ton House like flies off the 
gate-post." 

" Cannot we, then, hope to 
save the King ? " I asked, in 
horror. 

“Who tells Jasper Wake 
he've no strength left in 
his arm, no working in 
his wit ?" he cried.  ' We'll 
save him an’ never fear; 
though not by that way. 
Ive a bit of a letter in 
my coat-pocket, I mind me, 
an’ I fancy the letter will do 
the work, ef I've not gone 
erazy-minded. "Tis a letter 
artfully writ, but plain to seo 
through as a window-frame 
without glass to it. Ay! 'tis 
growin’ clear to me, Stevie, 
that your parson man in tho 
marsh, an’ none other, has 
saved King William:;;: for ho 
it was who cut. tho sense out 
of this dratted letter," 


*Twur we 
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* And how that, Jasper ? " T asked, bewildered. 

“Mind you of the creature Pendergrass ?" he asked 
gravely. * The letter, here, tells enough &bout him ; how 
that he has qualms in the business. He wull plot—an’ who 
wouldn't nowadays 9—-an’ he would lend aid to set the King 
running from the throne he've been set on. But will he 
agree to take the King’s life for it ? Nay ! an' all that is 
to be seen in the letter. What. then? Why, this; that 
they've set their wits to making him a dupe. It seems that 
he mun be something of a fool. An’ being a fool, tl ey will 
get him to strike the blow. But even a fool can be brought 
to see truth, though ’tis often sure another fool who will 
Jabour to bring him to see it. An’ if it can be put down 
clear enough to this Mr. Pendergrass the part he is to 
play in the merry pastime—an' the letter will give him the 
proof, Stevie—1 ll stake my sword that he will hold his 
hand from the business. For why ? He's not in it to kill, 
nor to have his foolishness known and used. Then, Stevie, 
wi? careful handling, I'm of opinion he will jump about and 
face the other way, an' will burst their plot to splinters to 
gave his own life. 

“TH carry him myself—on my back, if need be—to the 
King,” continued Jasper, flushing with excitement. “ Ay! 
an’ if he won't lie quiet on my back, I'll take him there on 
the point o' my sword! us | | l 

I had to confess that it bore a very likely promise of 
success. One difficulty, however, stood on our road, I 
fancied; and that as to the means by which we were to 
learn the whercabouts of this Mr. Pendergrass, and how to 
come to him undetected. 

But even to this Jasper had bethought of a solution. 

* Mind you of that turncoat Keyes ? ' he said solemnly, 
«who were once on a day comrade o' mine in the line of 
fight, and a honest King’s man ? It have come to me how 
that he wur then lackey to this Porter, who's name is set 
down in the letter. Now, will it not be so that Porter and 
Pendergrass, being cast in the same company for the same 
foul work, will be close known to each other ? Maybe the 
one is set on to watch an' spy on the other. Be it so, or 
ditferent, 1 know fine where to come upon Porter—at most 
moments of the day. since he was a captain in my own 
regiment of Blues. An’ where he is I shall speedy dig up 
news of Mr. Pendergrass. Where the scabbard hangs, ye 
may look to find the blade. So-ho, then + that is the chart 
of our campaign that Ive gin you. Now, pray for victory, 
an’ on to it." 

We strode on with swinging steps, since we now had a 
purpose clear drawn ; and on—and on. And, in all that 
long trudge across the Kent lands, by way of wood and 
lane, river, hill, and heath, we found danger ever lively and 
constantly awaiting us. 

In face of it all, however, part by Jasper's soldierly wit 
(but especially by the shielding guidance of Providence), 
we came at last into the squalor of Southwarke, and beyond 
it to the head of London Bridge. \ l 

Then my heart began to sing gaily at last. so that I could 
have set up a cheer, being glad that our tiavelling was at 
an end. Jasper. however, to my astonishment, still 
turned a solemn face towards me. 

“Tis likely the fight will now open," he said, slowly 
and thoughtfully. 

My sense of disappointment must have hung clearly 
out on my face, but Jasper paid no heed to it. He stood 
silent, with a hand pressing his chin, and frowning sadly 
at the bridge gate. 

“Faith! yur wit has teened sluggish, Jasper Wake,” 
he muttered; “ else it would have told you of the perils 
holding about you here. Where is the sense in me, boy ? 
We should ha’ crossed. the river, far down below this. It 
might have been simple there to find a boatman to carry US 
over; but here we are likely to bide long on the wrong 
side." 

“ We have but to walk over by the bridge," I reminded 
him. 

« No doubt,” hesaid. “ But 'tis not so light a piece a$ 
to speak & prayer." 


I looked wonderingly along the far-stretching bcs 
and saw it burdened from end to end with tall houses ar: 


ramparted, buildings. “Twas late afternoon and alreauy 
| 8 grey, colourless dusk was settling on the river and tr? 


crossing, so that the farther houses were shadowy. Pu-y 
folk were endlessly entering and leaving the bridge street: 
some afoot, some a horse, some grandly in coaches cf 
humbly upon litters. Here and there a mean spark :t 
light pricked at the gloom with necdle rays, or a lanteri 
hung out above the water. or & dip showed tiny in a wine cx. 

In a near house, 1 watched a bucket being lowered t^ 
the river on & long length of cord, and heard it clankizz 
now and again against the stone work. 

While we dallied there the ‘dusk deepened, and ex- 
ceedingly eerie it all became. We could hear peoples 
footsteps on the road, although they themselves were net 
visible to us. The water was surging and gurgling aret: 
the boats and against the starlings of the bridge; Ue 
wind sang and moaned as it raced through the archway. 
Everything, in faith, seemed to give encouragement to 
Jasper's gloom and suspicion of danger. 

When he, at last, boldly declared that we must make tle 
attempt, my liking for the venture was feeble and my 
courage small. l 

We went cautiously in beneath the arch and walked with 
a host of shadows in the narrow street. All about us w4 
a clamour of talk and laughter while we passed along, sient 
and watchful as wrongdoers. We had even crossed the 
drawbridge arch and come into the shadow of a tei 
palace-lhke house—had even reached that point whem 
new houses were rising in the gap made by the great tuv 
] remember hearing Jasper remark that “a few unr 
steps and we should be free of the trap." 

1 ean even repicture it that we were, at the moment. 
passing by a great rent in the line of buildings, where 3 
house fallen made a rent sufticiently wide to allow re 
a broad view of the dark running water. 

* Another step,” 1 echoed Jasper's words ; and at te 
instant a chureh tower struck the hour on its deep bet. 

“Tig many years sin’ I last heard * Old Moll's MEC 
said Jasper. 

] heard two strokes hammered out—then no mem | 
For it was as if all the shadows Jurking in the corners aret. | 
us suddenly broke loose and hurled themselves upon s 
We were surrounded by a horde of savage, clutch. 
buffetting men. 

* Hold nigh to me, Stevie," cried Jasper ; end at cen: 
I lost sight of him. 

I felt myself seized, turned, and struck at violently. 4 
if I were a very criminal. More than that I cannot descent >. 
]t was all a moment's hurly burly, in which I received mt: 
pain and heard a roar of harsh, savage voices. 

How long it lasted I cannot even declare, only that t 
ended at last when I was lifted high off the ground ar! 
toppled over the bridge barrier. Over and over l is 
through endless fathoms, down into the black river. 

Be sure that I struggled furiously there, and sereary 
to whom I knew not. All about me was utter darknes: 
while the rushing river cut away from me all other sour] 
than those of its own making. 

1 drank, and drank, fill on fll of the greasy water. at 
once went well beneath it and gave myself up for leet. 

At moments I caught flickering glimpses of a light wii 
only taunted and tormented me with its calmness t 
steadiness. And, meanwhile, the strong current held rn 
and played with me in a stiffening coldness and with i 
power of death. 

It is inconceivable to me, Now, that I was tossed 2° 
buffeted in the surge between the bridge starlings. Yo 
escaped with my life. . 

For, in those days I could not swim well ene- 
to carry myself across the little waterway in Hurst bo 
] fancy, therefore, that the length of my torture that ni- 
in the Thames’ currents WAS but brief. 

I was near spent, however, and had parted from my d 
thought of hope ere help came to me. 
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“ Barclay seized my coat-collar. ‘Do you understand ?' he said savagely.” (See page 636.) 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE 


river near me, and almost immediately a powerful 
hand took hold of me beneath a shoulder. 

“ Hold to my back, Stevie, an', for the lives of us 
both, don't fidget," said someone ; till suddenly I under- 
stood it was Jasper, yet talking seemingly from a far 
distance. '' Ef ye tuzzle you'll ha’ us both down in the 
mud at the bottom." 

Knowing him to be there, hearing his voice that it was 
no delusion, my confidence awoke anew. Hope brightened 
at once like a trimmed dip. The manner of our travelling 
and our direction troubled me little from that moment. 
In my joy I was like one blind. I clung to him like a 
dependant and rejoiced to feel him plunging strongly 
forward, stroke on stroke, and breathing heavily under 
the strain of the struggle. I felt that I was safe. | 

When we came at length to the bank, it was upon a 
quay-side, where the river water ran in between scum- 
clogged buttresses and rushed out again as in mad retreat. 

" Reach for a hold ‘till I'm landed," he said gasping. 

Next moment he was standing above me on the bank, 
with the water running from his clothes and back into 
the river like a cataract. 

We lay there awhile, side by side, quietly to recover, 
while the still place about us stood like a haunt of ghosts. 
Then Jasper bustled me to be moving. 

" As well death by drowning as death of a fever," he 
said. '"' A few limps from here is the ‘ Three Cranes,’ kept 
by my honest old comrade, Crabe. We can bide there 
to-night.” 

I, of course, consented eagerly ; and was right pleased 
to see the lighted windows of the tavern, dim and chilly 
though they were, in the frost mist. It was lodged at the 
end of a narrow and gloomy street, that seemed to keep a 
straight march along beside the river, and to have lost 
itself there and settled down in sadness. 


S unum plunged, witha startling splash, into the 


“THREE CRANES” 


-Ornaments. 


ON TOWER HILL. 


Inside it was a barely furnished house. and draughty, too, 
and the lantern hanging in its squat parlour threw out moro 
shadows than light. I remember finding it difficult to fit 
its cold appearance with my friend’s description of the host, 
and to suspect in its gloom the honest virtue of the landlo«d. 

There was, withal, another misfitting discovery awaiting 
us on entering the house, in the form of a highly-aristocratic 
gentleman, who, dressed like one of the quality, was sitting 
Jeisurely on an upturned cask, sipping hot buttered ale. 

His wig was bobbed, his hands flashed with showy 
His hat, which he had carefully put aside, 
was new and perfect with new lace. A polished snuff-box 
was deftly held between his fingers and, resting against a 
lcg. was a noble, black. ebony-handled cane. 

Jasper threw a swift look at him, and seemed bewitched. 
Y'et as soon as the trooper began to thump the bench for the 
host, the gentleman slowly donned his hat, took up his 
cane, left his ale unfinished, and went out. 

" Will ye tell me if Crabe o' the ‘Three Cranes’ has 
turned trimmer ?" demanded Jasper, scornfully, when 
that corpulent gentleman appeared. 

“ Can it be Jasper Wake who stands in my house again ? 
Well; on my life ! " exclaimed Mr. Crabe. 

“ Ye old spider! Who else might it be ? " said Jasper. 
" An’ ha’ you as true a guess as to who it was I see with my 
eyes squatting like a home-cat on your barrel here, making 
himself free as if he were at home in your house, Crabe ? ” 

“ No mor'n you, Jasper," said the innkeeper. 

“ As certain as this is the ‘Cranes’ an’ you are Crabe, 
that rat wur James Stuart’s lackey and agent, Nevillo 
Payne," said Jasper, with a thump on the bench. “In 
any other house than the ' Cranes,’ it would set a bad mark. 
But there! See us, man; we be two sops out of the Thames 
at this minute. We mun have food for our lips and drink, 
man, and a bed." 

* Step through to the kitchen, Jasper," said Crabe, with 
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What a Joke ! 
lH. “ Good joke, isn't. it?” 


friendly eagerness. * You should know the road. Out of 
the Thames! And what in the name of yourself did you 
o into it for ? ” 

« 've spent enough breath for to-night," said Jasper. 
« Gi’ me fire and food, man. The boy is shivering his teeth 
out of his head while ye talk. You'd argy-bargy with your 
own echo for the last word.” 

Laughing, as if Jasper had spoken the most teasing jest, 


fat Mr. Crabe left us. We heard the stairs creaking and 


groaning as his ponderous person climbed them; and we 
heard him rummaging diligently in @ room over our 


heads. 


“Tis what I've frequent noticed,” said Jasper. * Give 
me a fat man for smiles and readiness. They are always 
the contented ones, always to be trusted on.” 

I was hoping that J asper's opinion might prove the right 


'one in regard to Mr. Crabe, but somehow I could not but 


remember how he had made a sad error in another erstwhile 
companion, and that was Mr. Keyes, of the “ Blues." 
Neither the ill-fitting garments in which Crabe arrayed 
us nor the hot mull and the fire, could check my shivering. 
I was a chilled sop to my bones. 
Jasper’s kindly watchfulness observed my wretchedness, 


.and ere long he lifted me and carried me up the stairs to a 


bed beneath a pointed roof, which Mr. Crabe had already 
made ready for me. 

The instant I had sunk into the soft comfort of the bed 
I slept, neither did I open my eyes again until daylight had 
come into the room. 
| Mr. Crabe, appearing far too ponderous for so small a 
chamber, had entered, too, and was standing inside the 


door, looking curiously down at me. His face was set in 


thoughtfulness. 

since that morning I have bethought that he had been 
careful in choosing the moment, when he might catch me 
waking and my mind still drowsy. I am compelled, upon 
knowledge of his wit, gained later, to honour him with 


possessing that amount of cunning. He would expect me 


to talk unguardedly then. . 

* Are you sleepin’ round till the noon gun fires ?" he 
asked, in anything but a friendly voice. 

* L—I did not know that I was asleep," I blurted, in 
confusion. 

* I'm telling it you, then," he said gruffly. 

“Ts Jasper awake ? " I asked him. 


quick! Out with it, or I'11—— 


“ He be up and away the~ 
two hours,” said he indiffer- 
ently. 

«Has he gone?” I cries. 
sitting smartly upright. 

He came and sat down on 
the bed and screwed up his 
eyes as if to see me the more 
clearly. 

“ He were always a-flittinc 
in and out of sight," he said : 
« moving here an’ there when 
other folk rested. - - - An 
you yourself must be a dare- 
devil cully to trapse at ]us 
side in and out of his scrape. 
But I will say it. you look 
mild enough, too.” 

I was at a loss before kis 
changed manner, especially 
since it was clearly unfriendly 
towards Jasper. 

“Did he leave a word fer 
me?" Iasked. “ Hew ii be 
coming back again ? * 

“ Jasper Wake never come 
back, to my knowing." he 
said; ‘nor did he leave :^ 
much as a crumb of a wor 
for you.” 

“But he can't have left me 


here like that,” I protested. And I thought the mài 
had spoken me & lie. 

* Well, there was a bit of & word for you, after all. 1 
mind," he said slowly, and studying me queerly. ^" He 
said that you are to keep quiet here, where you will be :: 
the kind hands of old ' fother Crabe.’ Ay,” he laughed : 
^ « in kind hands,” " he said, « and I'd ask you to keep it 18 
mind. He has just took a little jaunt to pay a call. He 
said as how you would understand." 

Of course I understood, though I was angry that I 
should be left behind like a feeble child. I understood that 
Jasper, the loyal and swift servant of William of Oran-. 
had set out to discover the haunts of our Mr. Penderzra- 
He would have gone out upon the errand happy, believu:- 
that 1 was safe lodged in the care of a friend. I undc 
stood, too, with bitterness, how that the trooper had nt: 
taken his man for à second time, since it was already apparet: 
to me that Mr. Crabe was an uncharitable rogue. 


* Being busy with both hands at that hour o’ morning. 


said Crabe, “ I did not pay much count to the name of the 
gentleman Jasper have gone to pay call to." He s* 
silently watching me, and seemingly pondering for the 
missing name. ^" There, howsomever, ye wil know it, | 
be bound." | 


“ No,” I said, for I doubted his honesty. I was pleas. 


too, that Jasper’s artfulness had kept his errand a seerti- 


Mr. Crabe's eyes betrayed his annoyance in an angry flast- 
“Tt were not the King ! " he said, to coax me. 
“Why! An’ what should take Jasper there ? ” said I. 


feigning amusement. 


“What!” he cried, out of patience at last. "Com. 


now ; box it about, you imp, I tell you. You know, an ! 
know, an’ a score of better folk than you two sly fo 
"know, the lay you are on. Where is he gorn ? Tell t- 


3? 


« [ don't understand you," I said, shrinking from him. 
« None of they lies, you hear me ! ” he cried. * Hery’ 


are in a pretty tight trap ; and you'd best think about : 
It will come the easier for you, if you remember, and y< 
out while there's time. Ay, it will 


29 


He suddenly stopped and looked oddly at me, as T 


realised that all his threats and shoutings could not b“ 
down my obstinacy. Though it may have been that! 
was a lazy fellow, after all, and preferred an easier and :™ 
exacting method of tearing the secret from me. 
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However it may have been, he stood up suddenly and 
spoke more quietly. 

‘* Happen, if you starve you will remember," he said. 
n WA bide for you to come round and ask me to hear 
it all." i 

He left me with that, and with my head full of entangled 
thoughts and fears. My fever of the last night was passed, 
but I was still weak. I needed food, and I told my self 
that the weakness would certainly increase should the 
scoundrel carry out his threat to starve me. I turned my 
mind to a picture of Jasper, racing liko a hunting hound, 
nose to the ground, as it may be, to pick up the trail of 
Mr. Pendergrass, in the service of his King. 

And I declared, proudly, that here was opportunity to 
prove to my friend that i, too, possessed a staunchness 
like to his own and that it would not fail. Indeed, I was 
prepared to starve rather than betray him and cheat him 
of victory at the moment his hand was, likely, closing 
upor. 1t. 

At the close down vf the day, Mr. Crabe seemed to have 
understood that I was ready to die rather than talk. `- He 
attempted again to reach my secret, but by another road, 
even returning to his first manner of kindliness. He set 
food in front of me and told me not to fret. l 

“It all coms to me like a shot," he said. cunningly. 
“Tm meaning the name of Jasper Wake's man. You be 
easy, cully. I'm not in this business. Jasper’s affairs 
be his own as they ever were." 

. If he had held a hope of drawing me out with such- 
like false talk he must have experienced new pains of 
annoyance. I did not even reply to him. 

That night, and throughout the next day, I was locked, 
a scared prisoner, in the room. 

When the second night was falling, I heard a horse 
ridden at a dash to the inn door and there halted. Some- 
one entered the house, and began at once a long spell of 
mumbled talk which sounded to me like the droning of a 
bee. Then, to my dismay, steps sounded on the stairs. 

"I chanced upon Payne a moment ago," said a 
voice. 

“ Ay. He were here when they come in," said Crabe. 

“ Neville Payne's work is near at an end now ! " said the 
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first speaker. ‘‘ The match is ready, Crabe. It will be a 
bonny fire. Is this the room where ye've stowed the littie 
fool ? " 

Long ere they had reached the door of my room I had 
started to tremble, despite tremendous efforts to hold to 
my calmness. For that drawling, finicking voice I knew 
but too well. 

The key turned, and the door opened and let in a cold 
swirl of air. It admitted, also, Michael Garrick, bootc.- 
and wrapped for hard riding. 

Tis he," he called back to the stairway. 

** Sooner or later 1 was sure to find you gripped in ono 
of the traps set for you," he said sneeringly to me. “Wel, 
you have had the run, now you pay for it. The world is 
moving rapidly to-night, and I have much to give attention 
to before daylight. Yet I can spare a few moments in 
your company. To devote to you, shall I say ? Moro 
precious they are for you, however; and, if you allow 
them to pass foolishly, boy, you will pray in vain for lifo 
afterwards.” | 

I shrank in horror away from him. This directness of 
talk was new in him. I seemed to be face to face with a 
man I had not known before. He spoke like one who 
knew his’ mind and feared no failure for his plans. 

“Where has this trooper fellow gone to-day?” he 
demanded, coming at once to the troublesome matter. 
“Tell me that and you go free and undisturbed, and may 
live your life to its end for mo." 

“I will not tell you," I said simply and faintly, with 
equal directness. 

“I will not ask again," he said coolly. ‘‘ That is past. 
It remains for me to decide on a manner of dealing with 
vou. Shall it bedeath ?” (He lingered on the suggestion, 
chiefly to scare me into talking, I fancy.) ‘‘ Inthe Thames, 
or how ? Though it might be better to flick you away to 
the Plantations where Jasper Wake and Hurst Mill will 


fade soon from your memory like passing shadows. You 
E . . LA 
have chosen your way of it; now it is for meto act. And, 


he said, with a touch of mockery in his coolness, “ you will 
have scen * Clewerways’ for tho last time, my cousin.” 

With that stroko he went out of the room and turn.d 
the kcy in the grating lock. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


PLOTTERS ALL. 


ORMENT is never so mad- 
dening as when it seizes 
upon us in the night 
hours and withholds sleep 
from our mind. Such à 
torture-filled night I 
passed in the ‘‘ Cranes ”’ 
inn following my cousin’s 
visit. I longed for 
Jasper's return yet feared 
it too, since should he 
come again he would 
surely walk into a trap, 
I perceived. I racked 
myself into a panic 
alarm with recollections 
of my corsin’s boasts 
and ccol directness, and 
believed that we were 
indeed beaten after all 
our fine struggle. I 
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by PAI I A) count: d myself as dead. 
A ,, ^ Yn When, therefore, he 
WO OOS Ne came again to the inn 
the following evening 


and caused me to be 
brought down to him, I 
descended the stairs with a sinkin heart, and with a sense 
of being conducted t. the executioner's block. The edge 
of the axe seemed turned towards moe, as it maybe. 

“The tide is rising too fast to be turned now," he was 
remarking to a strango fellow, who leaned lazily smoking 
against the wall when I entered the parlour. ‘‘It can't 
be turned, and none can stand in its way. See this boy? 
It has caught him, and will sweep him aside, and under, 
like a splinter of straw. I vow to you, Master Fisher, that 
*Hooknose’ will be departing from Kensington mighty 
soon, and in a flurry quite unlike his usual pesty com- 
posuroe." 

“ But I say this boy is not now your affair, Garrick.” 
said the fellow whom he had addressed as Master Fisher. 

" Faith: and why not ? " demanded my cousin. 

'* For all your big words you will find that a small stone 
pitched into the stream may turn the tide," said Fisher ; 
“and Iam troubled with a fear that this Wake may prove 
to b» the stone." 

"Pah! What can the clumsy, addlepated clown 

“ Whilst we do not even know where he is, nor what 
errand he is on, he may do all—and wreck us," said Fisher, 
gesticulating vigorously with his pipe. ''When we have 
him under our eyes he will be safe enough —an' we too, drat 
it! Only this boy can lead us to the man, and you would 
put him away out of hearing. I vow ’tis for Barclay and 
the party to judge." 

Michael looked at me and even smiled. 

“If you have not put colour into the boy's face," he 
said. *''Faith! ho thinks you are his friend, Fisher." 

'Others have done so," said Fisher, drily. ‘ But 
the moment I have his secret out of him you may plunge 
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him in the bed of the river with all the pleasure in the ` 


world." 

* Well, have your way. We will take him to Barclay 
this evening," said my cousin. ‘‘I must agree that this 
plaguey trooper is the affair of us all." 

'" Come now, then," said Fisher. ''We will make 
Barclay a gift of your simpleton.” ` 

Had I a wish to writo down for you the course 
wo followed that evening, and to describe the throng 
of folk through which we passed, I should have but littlo 
matter to set down; since the truth is that betwixt tho 
fears fretting my spirit, and the cloudy mist which had 
eome down on the town with the evening and turned 


everything to a shadow, I seemed to trudge along causeways 
where all things were nigh obliterated. 

I remember catching a glimpse of the great walls of 
the Tower by the riverside and, later, of the Cathedral 
church that rears above the traffic at Ludgate. Some- 
where, too, we crossed the little Fleet river by a hizh 
bridge—but I hold a shadowy remembrance of all these 
things. i 

I remember only that, after a seemingly endless walk. 
we came into an open square—like to a market place— 
and that there, in the mist, walking carefully along bv a 
lino of leaning posts we came upon the huddled figure cf 
a mim. 

As we appeared before him he began to walk from us. 
and I observed that he moved with a queer, limping gan. 
and that a 'kerchief fluttered like a tail from the pocket 
of his coat. 

“A good evening to you," said Michael to him. 
you tell me, is the market a good one ? ” 

“ Why, sir, it is a brisk market, indeed," said the fellow. 
" Have you merchandise ? " 

'* Ay, if you've a buyer," said Michael. 

* I am here to buy," came the ready reply. 
await me at the ' Finish ’, tavern ? ” 

Now, here was a conversation that could not have drawn 
the attention of any person in the passing throng. To me, 
however, it had a wonderful meaning; it interested and 
did not puzzle me in the least. 

For the idling merchant's voice I had heard befcre that 
evening, and remembered it clearly. When last I had heard 
it, 'twas to set out this actual plan clearly before his cotn- 
panions. Had ho not left the news with Hunt for all who 
followed him, that he was to be found in Covent Carden 
market-place, walking there at evening, and that he should 
be known to them all by the ’kerchief that would be dangiing 
from his coat pocket ? ; 

Yes! it was none other than Sir George Barclay, adnir- 
ably disguised, and apparently conversing pleasantly and 
harnilessly to two gentlemen and a boy. 

A few moments later we were elimbing the windinz 
stairway in the '' Finish " tavern—a rogues’ iun, nestling 
in a side street near hy. We came, at the top of the tlizhi. 
into a back room where candles were burning foully aud 
clouds of tobacco smoke rolled on the ceiling. 

A silence, like a choking hold, fell in the room when we 
entered ; but immediately the greetings and hubbub of tals 
burst upon us. 

It was a very small room, with little windows that were 
all closed and covered. Wherever I turned I saw men 
gathered, and noticed that they were all watching u- 
intently. 

In the middle of the room stood a huge fellow with hs 
chest bared. 

“ Vowing vengeance on William for the old scar, are ve. 
Chambers ? " laughed my cousin, at the sight of the giant. 

'" Did he not set it on me at Boyne fight 2°’ said the 
fellow Chambers. ‘Though on my word as a gentleman. 
Master Michael Garrick, I will repay it within a few days. 

“ By all means ; I trust you will," said Michael. 

"Who's this brat with you, Garrick ?"' somebody 
inquired gruflly. 

'" He is my own kinsman, De la Rue," said Michad. 
with a bow in the inquirer's direction. 

' Then, you are a fool as well as a popinjay, sir, to brinz 
a boy into this quarrel,” said De la Rue ungracious. 
“Better fling him out by the window.” 

" Not yer," said my cousin, smiling at me.  '* I fane: 
though, it will be hrs way of passage presently. Barclay 
is coming." 

‘Tis sure a morsel o' comfort to hear that someone’ 
a-comin'," put in another gentleman. ‘*On my soul, w” 
are a sick party, an’ past playing. Do ye hear thsi 
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Parkyns is strapped to his chair all swollen of a gout which 
he have drunk into his skin by the bottleful ? An' Lowick, 
here, has a visitation of fright an' can't be coaxed out of his 
dark corner 'less he's seen by à Whig spy. Knightly has 
been thrown by his nag. Porter is too drunk to come 
across the road to us ^ 

“While you, Mr. Bernardi, are too loquacious for a 
plotter," interposed a quiet-tongued, superior person 
sitting asid& behind the others. 

‘* Master Charnock, you have the advantage of me with 
your Oxenford book-learning," snapped this Bernardi, 
"but Genoese cunning and readiness will count for as 
much, let me tell you, in this business." 

‘“ A cautious tongue is also to be desired," came the quick 
retort. 

“Gentlemen,” criod a reproachful voice from the door. 

Then Sir George Barclay walked solemnly into the 
room. ` 

At once a babel was released about him. ‘Appealingly, 
he held up his hands, as if to fence off their questions, and 
at last stuffed his fingers into his cars. 

" Will you not be quiet and hear me speak ? " he pro- 
tested, with a Scotch note in his voice that had not been so 
evident before. *'''"Tis only a week you've to wait, then 
I'll let you off the leash. Mr. Fisher's p!an is as promising 
as a rosy morn. You have but to play your parts in 
patience à while longer, and King Jamie will be kicking 
Orange into the Tower of London. Hear this, gentlemen. 
Boufflers has joined his transport ships in Calais port. Ay, 
that's the stirring news for vo, eh ? 
o'er yon. In a week ye can carry your pipes to Dover 
cliffs an? watch William's craft sink, one by one, like stones 
in the Channel. An’ ye’ll see, too, the French soljer laddies 
mar-r-ching away through the London streets.” 

' Oh, la!” yawned Charnock, in his corner. “’Tis a 
hunting-party William goes to ; though, will he believe it, 
’trs himself will be the fox." 

‘“ Thero wil be little of the hunting, Charnock,” said 
Barclay, leaning towards him and snapping his fingers. 
“It will be just watching the poor body walk stately into 
our trap. Then we will crack him—an’ squeeze him! 
Ay, squeeze him like a rotten orange! ’Tis a dreary little 
stretch of morass, is that greenery at Turnham Green, as 
ye call it. Already, I've seen many a coachwhceel held 
tight by it, and sinking quiet as if it ha’ gi’n up the struggle. 
*Twas fashioned for our plan, for certain. And the guards- 
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men, they promeese well sin’ they vow to ride deep into it 
to their nags’ fetlocks."' 

“ You have to persuale them to it first, Barclay," said 
Fisher, with a wry smile. 

* Pair-suade, sir! Pair-suade!’’ snecred Barclay, open- 
ing his eyes wide with surprise. ‘‘ They'll just step into it. 
Why for should they not ? Who'll prevent it ? "' 

" Mayhap a mistake of our making would prevent it; 
mayhap a discovery of theirs.” said Fisher obstinately. 

** Save's !”’ exclaimed Barclay, stiffening as to an affront. 
'* Here's a song to be singing. A traitor, says she? An’ 
where will you find your traitor, forbye ? "' 

“ A spy, then," said Fisher doggedly. 

Barclay, filled with amazement, crossed the floor to 
him and, with his arms folded upon his chest, frowned 
and demanded sternly : 

'" Out with your secret, man. 
in your headpiece.” 

" Ay, have I,” said Fisher. ‘“’Tis this Jasper Wake 
I’m hearing so much about. Has he not slipped through 
our fingers ? In London, too ? " 

"Hey! You have heard tell of him," said Barclay. 
“ Hunt promised me ho was but a flitting fly of a creature 
and would ne'er crawl & step off those marshes of his. 
Now, do you tell me he is alive and free here in London ? 
Gah!” he raved fiercely, * is Hunt mad, then? Are not 
you who know the peril to us afeared to come to my face an’ 
tell me as much ? " 


“ It would be better to tell more," cried the- others, 
all very greatly disturbed. 

Then, for all my fear, I rejoiced in witnessing how truly 
that Jasper and I were of account with them after all. 
In every face I read alarm. They pressed, shouting, for 
news of Mr. Fisher, and hung straining upon his words. 
And because of their danger, I knew that my own moment 
of peril was nearer. 

" Faith! don't eat me up with your eyes," said Fisher, 
Inughing. “Rap on Garrick’s door if you want true 
news of the man. But, while yo listen, keep a tight hold 
on that boy." 

My cousin, with an exaggeration of his gentlemanliness, 
took the middle of the group. Slowly and carefully, that 
his words should sink in, he told them of my own part 
in imperilling their work ere he spoke of Jasper's; and, 
as he continued, their ill temper and threatening manner 
increased like the growing sounds of a coming storm. 

When he had finished he 
treated me to a smile of 
hatred that expressed clearly 
as speech, '' I fancy I have 
woven the cord for your 
throat, my cousin." 

They were ready, indeed, 
to leap upon me. 

Three of the party luckily 
anticipated the movement, 
and fairly saved my life. They 
were Barclay, Mr. Fisher, and 
the gentleman from Oxen- 
ford. 


I'll swear ye have one 
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HE SS SSN eg took the chicf hand in the 
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“ Hold the door, Bernardi," 
he said firmly. ‘“ None 
comes, none goes, 'til I've 
straightened out this tangle. 
Stand here, boy. Quick with 
you! Maybe you wil like 
to tell us what it is your 
friend, Mr. Wake, is employed 
on at this minute ? " 

“I don't know," I said, 
truthfully enough. 

* Maybe you can guess ? ” 
he pressed ealmly. 
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said I tremblingly. 


I might," uu 
he cried angrily. 


“Then, guess ! "' 

“No,” I said. 

There was a sudden avalanche 
and I shrank in fear back before it. 
flung me once more to the centre and 
coat collar. 

“Do you understand ? "' 
work of weeks, without rest, 
hundreds of gentlefolk are threatened ; the course of J ustica 
for King James is in danger; and all for one piece of tidings 
that you can give us. Do you not understand ? Do you 
dream it will be pair-mitted ? I can swear to you that all- 
this dreadful jeopardy will not be pair-mitted 'soever. 
You will tell us where we shall come by this Jasper Wake, 
else I'll have it cut out of you." 

Surely I stood then in my gravest moment of peril, 
before desperate men whose cunning weaving of devilry 
and roguery promised to unweave again before their eyes. 
I took all their faces in at & glance. not that I hoped to 
find somewhere. among them a glint of support. Here 
I saw tho red heat of fear, there the white chill of fear, 
here an impatient passion and eagerness to tear the truth 
from me, there the calm cunning that would scheme to 
trick me of it. 1n that little room I seemed to see the light 
flashing from every face of villainy, and every ray was 
striking at my life. 

Faith ! do you want to die. boy ? ” 

“Ay; if it is only that will hold my tongue 
ing," I said defiantly. 

He laughed. ^" That true," he said. 
man does not ehatter like one will in his sleep." 

“Give me a cudgel,” cried my cousin, stepping out at 
this point, as if even he could no 
longer control his rage. "I will thrash 
the nonsense out of the whelp." 

“You've not the heart in you, 
said Charnock, with a touch of sarcasm. 
“Why don't you end this wasting of 


movement of angry men, 
Swiftly my cousin 
Barclay seized my 


he said savagely. “ Our 
is in hazard; the lives of 


asked Mr. Charnock. 
from speak- 
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time, Barclay ? We have other 
affairs." 

“Mr. Charnock—— ” flared Bar- 
clay. 


* I hear you coming." said Charnoe'x 
calmly. “ And 1 repeat that all this 13 
losing valuable time. You will not get 
what you want from the boy. You 
have shown him the knife and, faith, 
he has not flinched from it. Well, 
leave him to sit and look at it. I 
recommend vou. Lock him up with it 
the night. His own thoughts will do 
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what all your threatening will never do. You'll never put fea 
into him that way, man. Only he can scare hir. 
Lock him in the ccllar down below here. And, come br 
morrow, he will give you all the news you want." 

Barclay stared thoughtfully at him, and from him t 
me. Every moment 1 could read signs of approval of ts 
scheme growing in his mind. 

“The cellar is damp enough, heaven knows." sal 
Charnock. © There is not a dry inch for hir to Syl 
down on. And the river rats run mad there.”’ 

“ Gentlemen, I am of Mr. Charnock’s mind," said Barcas 
at last. ' Indeed, 1 am satisfied the cellar will make kh. 
talk. Will yourself take him down, Charnock ? " 

* Faith! NotI,” said Charnock,” I'd not breathe anot*:t 
comfortable breath once Id taken a mouthful of the sz: 
of the place. “Tis all fever plague." 

I have no doubt at all at this moment that all the 
promises as to the vileness and discomfort of the cvilar 
were cunning exaggerations fashioned by the learned rer? 
to tempt me into speaking. 

His artfulness had alarmed them all. One and al 
demurred when Barclay requested them to escort in? i" 
the underground prison. 

“ Carry him down yourself ! ” said Fisher, with a lauzi- 

“Why ! FPH do more than that, Mr. Fisher, in the sere 
of the King, and to save your worthless liie," fiar 
Barclay. 

Thereupon, with great dignity, he desired my cou»: 
to set the door open. Next, taking a strong hold of 5 
arm, he hauled me, stumbling upon his heels, away do* 
the ill-lit stairway. 

It seemed, indeed, a very pest-hole when he had unharr | 
the door and flung me into the darkness of it. The es 
was a stench of confined decay. atl 
seemed to clutch my throat and su 
me. In my panic fear I dashed bs: 
and attempted to evade his arin, 3: 
run past him. 

For my pains I received a süni 
blow and fell upon my back wil 4 
rattling bump. 

“Sleep you won't in sech a hole. :? 
pur simple," he said. "5 An’ if year 
not all a fool you'll answer to n" 
questions come the morning. But. 5 
you will neether talk then, not anol 
word will ere pass your lips in Uu 
world.” 

With that he banged the door avis 
me with a great clatter, and barre. © 


(To be concluded.) 


A NATIVE LANGUAGE NOTE. 
'Yhe last letter of his alph:'et. 


Pixy-Pluck. 


E was a baby-pixy—and it came to naming-day ! 
“ Now, what then shall we cull the child ?? I heard 
the pixies say. 
And one would call him 
: call him ^ Luck "— 
At last the wisest ot them all declared they'd name him “ Plack!” 


“ Beauty," and another'd 


That baby-pixy grew and grew—he had his ups and downs; 
He had his bother-cros-e$ and he had his sunahine-erowns j 
But never did he git and grunt along the highway’s ruck— 

He just got up and scampered on—beeause his name W33 


* Pluck!” 


He wasn't very handsome! He was ugly as could be! 

But people thought him beautiful—he laughed so merry. 
And, with a slanuy impudence, he vowed he'd ** have u^" 
With any dismal folk at all "^ : not he—his name was" Pa 


Some people thought him crazy and some others though! - 


queer ; 
But, bless you, he just grinned at them, nor heeded sco™ - 
sneer. 


For, rough or dark or steep tha way, a happy road he g 
By looking out tor bits of grit to match his name of Piu 
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I AM rather given to chronicling out-of-the-way happenings in 
these pages, and I hope I may be pardoned for referring here to & 
natural history curiosity that has come 
my way. Many readers besides those 
particularly interested in our Field Club 
department | will like to read of this 
remarkable survival. In sending me the 
photograph reproduced below Mr. Robert A. Whitmore, M.A., 
writes: “I think very few of us would care to eat snails, but 
on the Continent the Roman snail.is still considered & delicacy. 

*« Common abroad, this large land gasteropod is exceedingly 
rare in this country. In the whole of the county of Suffolk, for 
instance, only one solitary specimen had ever been discovered, 
and that was an empty shell taken by Mr. Claude Morley from & 
pit at Bramford, till my good neighbour and friend, Mr. W. 
Palmer, for many years the schoolmaster of Rickinghall, came 
across a living colony in a sheltered chalk pit in that parish, 
which had, however, been previously discovered by Mr. Hales, 
the Rector. In 1908 Mr. Palmer mentioned his interesting find to 
Mr. A. Mayfield, à well-known local conchologist, who read a paper 
before the Conchological Society, 
mentioning the occurrence in 
Suffolk of this great rarity. 

** The Roman Snail—scientifi- 
cally known 88 Helix Pomatia— 
is & beautiful white mollusc. 
'The Rev. J. G. Wood says that 
shells sometimes attain the size 
of a closed fist, but my two 
specimens are not larger than a 
plover's egg. measuring 5 inches 
in circumference. It is a matter 
of dispute as to whether these 
large snails are indigenous to this 
country, or were introduced by 
the Romans, though the former 
is now the generally accepted 
opinion. 

«I am told that in the 
summer large quantities can be 
found in this Rickinghall chalk- 
pit, where they present an 
unusual sight with their large 
white bodies and beautifully 


THE RARE 
ROMAN SNAIL 
IN SUFFOLK. 


The Roman Snail. ) p 
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It is a most interesting question as to how many 


striped shells. 
years they have flourished in this little frequented spot. 


“These great snails, in common with other land snails, 
breathe air, and will slowly drown in water. The opening through 
which they inhale the needful oxygen is easily seen when the 
creatures are crawling, being on the right side quite close to the 
They have eyes placed on the extremities 
of their long horns, and complicated as the structure of these 
organs is, the animal can replace them if they should happen 
to be injured. In fact, they have been known to be thus renovated 
as often as twenty times ! Snails can also hear, and it is quite 
obvious that they can gmell, for they are attracted by the odour 
of strawberries, and driven away by that of turpentine. 

« 1f the Editor will allow me the space I should like to men- 
tion what is to me, at present, an inexplicablo mystery con- 
nected with this same Rickinghall chalk-pit. | 

“Mr. Basil Brown, of Rickinghall, was shown by a lad 
in his employ two beautiful shells which he asserted were 
found in the chalk-pit. He purchased them, and shortly 
afterwards & neighbour happened to see them lying on 
the table. ‘I know where you 
got those ghells,' he exclaimed ; 
‘in the pit where the white 
snails are found—l have seen 
quantities of them.’ Thinking I 
might throw 8 little light. on 
the subject, 1 took one of these 
shells to a man, who for many 
years was the owner of the 
* Oh, yes, ho said, ‘ they 
in that pit—deep 
down—but Ive never seen 
them alive. Yet these shells 
are Harpa Ventricosa—8 deep- 
sea mollusc, found £n the 
Mauritius | And they are not 
at all like fossils ! Can anyone 
explain ? Though there can be 
no doubt as to the occurrence ot 
these shells in the chalk pit, it 
is quite impossible that a marine 
molluse can have lived on dry 
land." 
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AND now a word as to a summer pastime that I can recommend 
to “ B.O.P.” -ites. Have you ever gone round a garden looking 
for faces and other curious resemblances 
on flowers ? If you have not, try it, and 
you will be surprised at your discoveries. 
Summer is the best time of the year for 
one to see what has puzzled naturalists for 
generations. How comes it that certain plants, flowers, eto., 
apparently are able to imitate the shape and appearance of other 
objects, even of human beings ? Such is the beautiful Cyprideum 
orchid of America. It represents on its Hower a big brown spider, 
of a species that destroys insects ‘and even the tiny humming- 
birds, troublesome to this plant. But there are flowers equally 
interesting in our gardens. : 

You see there the sweet pea that bears the likeness of the 
painted butterfly which, from the slenderness of the stalk, seems 
always on the wing. You see, too, the bee-larkspur, that has 
the appearance of a bee most busily seekir g its food in the 
middle of the flower—a contrivance which, no doubt, acts the 
part of a real scarecrow, Or, again, it deludes a bee that another 
is already there. Everyone has heard of the columbine, one 
of the sweetest of old-fashioned flowers. It has received its 
name from the Latin word, columba, & dove, from the likeness 
of & part of its flower to the neck and body of a dove, while 
the side or lateral petals imitate its wings. Find a columbine 
yourself and look into it. 

There is another plant that bears & flower on which is the 
appearance of a bee, and if you look closely into it—the bee- 
orchid, that is to be found in our country lanes and elsewhere— 
you will be astonished at the marvellous resemblance it bears to 
a bee. There is to all appearances & little yellowish flower, on 
which a bee seems to be resting and darting its long proboscis 
into the middle of the blossom. The legs and wings of the in- 
sect are most truthfully given, and the imitation is made more 
faithful to the real thing by the bee being of a different colour 
to the rest of the flower. A cluster of such orchid flowers look 
just as if a small swarm of bees had alighted, one insect on each 
blossom. 

Then there is the canary creeper, which one can see almost 
everywhere. At a certain time in the growth of this pretty 


WHAT CAN 
YOU FIND 
ON FLOWERS? 


Yacht-racing off the East Coast. 


flower, it is the very image of a canary, and almost as periet. 
as if it had just left the hand of the most perfect modeller. Ever 
one can also see the likeness in the snap-dragon to a drago? 
mouth, and the resemblance in many another flower to tH 
object it is named after. There is the cock’s-comb, the heart- - 
ease, the lion’s-tail, and satin-flower, or money-flower, as serr 
call it, because it is 80 like a silver penny. Many other tlowe- 


grown in our gardens show astonishing similarity to sornetlunz 
else. | 


Of all flowers, the orchids mimic most wonderfully. One ku. 


shows a toad squatting on its flower ; another, the neck ami 
head of a lizard. The most remarkable are those orchids apei 
spectre faces and heads and bodies. Nobody as yet can exp!a.n 


how it comes about that flowers can mimic or imitate. But— 
many of them do. 


It is so interesting to seek out these natural freaks that I ar 


offering several prizes of handsome volumes to the readers we 
send me the best drawings, in colour or in pen-and-ink, of flower- 
faces and other mimicry that they have gathered from their own 
observation. When sending these in for competition mark you 
envelope `‘ FLOWERS,” and address it to the Editor, * Boy's 
Own Paper," 4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. This competi- 
tion will remain open until August 31st for British readers, «1 
until October 31st for readers in the overseas Dominions acd 
elsewhere abroad. 


A. L. H- 


* * * 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 30. 
Position : Black men on 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14. 2. 


White men on 13, 18, 19, 21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 23, 29, 30, 32. Terms: 
Black to move and crown with a long shot : then White = 
move and win,—Here 31—26 is the lure for Black to take t!- 
shot thus : 10—15, 19—3, 14—17, 2}—14, 2—7, 3—10, ö— i.. 
which nevertheless loses as follows: 13—6, 1—17, 25—21, 3i— 
24, 28—19, 17—22, 30—25, 11—16, 25—18, 20—24, ete.. ar: 
White ultimately wins. Played recently by correspondence be- 
tween W. D. Benstead (White) and A. Drummond. 


* Scylla," leading, get: into difficulties with her balloon fore :ail. 


BENE» 


DIDE 


A Story of the Canadian Wilds. 
By L. B. THOBURN-CLARKE. 


I. 


T was a still evening. Thè sun had just sunk, like 

a sullen, coppery-red ball through the murky haze 

on the far horizon. A sullen evening after a red- 

hot day. The faint whiffs of air from the plains still 

folt like hoated breaths from a furnace door. Some- 

where away in the distance a sheep bleated suddenly and 
sharply. 

“What’s that. ? " asked Buck Smith, one of the group 
of men who lounged outside the men's quarters, trying 
to get cool. 

“That? Well, I guess it is just Grey Ghost up to his 
tricks," laughed Pete Lestrange. 

“Grey Ghost ? " inquired Buck Smith, rolling over and 
gazing up at Fete Lestrange. ‘ Who, or what,is Grey 
Ghost ?”’ 

“I forgot you wero new to this here outfit. Well, 
Grey Ghost is just Groy Ghost, and no ono else. We 
ain’t any of us decidod whether he’s a cougar or not, but 
v.o do know that he’s the ghost of some animal that is 
a fair terror for shcop ! Nono of us have caught a sight of 
him— we watched—but Grey Ghost knows a thing or two. 
Doesn't ho, boys ? ” 

A chorus of assonts ochoed noisily upon tho hoated air. 

"Just suppose we go and hunt him now?" sug- 
gested Buck Smith, in his slow, measured voice. “ Tho 
stars are coming out bnghtly i 


“Not! No!" eriod Pete, his fece showing white in tho 


starlight. *“ It ain't luck. Leastways," he added, in a 
Coprecatory manner, “they say it ain't wholesomo to 
hunt Grey Ghost —thoy say he ain't roal, neither." 

Onco more a sheep bleated sharply and suddenly. 

“What d'you call that ?" demanded Buck Smith. 
* [sn't that a real bloat, made by a real sheep, bitten by 
& roal wild beast ? Como along. Peto, don't bo nervous— 
Til take all the ill luck—lot's go down to the corral, and sce 
if wo can't got a shot at this Grey Ghost." 

Pete hung back, until tho jcers and taunts of his com- 
panions forced him to accompany Buck Smith, very re- 
luctantly, to the sheep corral. The man in charge of the 
flock rushed up to thom. . 

" Grey Ghost. is after them again," ho shouted. ‘I’ve 
dono all I can, but what can a fellar do against a ghost ? ” 

Buek Smith laughed in his slow, aggravating way, as ho 
hurried to the corral gates. He gazed at the huddlod 
masses of terrified sheep, crowding into the far end of tho 
corral, and almost rubbed his eyes with astonishment. 
The sheep were swaying backwards and forwards; now 
racing madly around the corral; now huddled together, 
herded by a blurred mass that swept to and fro over the 
sandy surface of the corral. 

“Well, I'm jiggered," he ejaculated, his intent gazo 


following tho blurred outlines of the rushing sheep.  '* Well, 
I'm jiggered—so that's Grey Ghost, is it ? and does this 
only happen on starlight nights ? " 

“ You'ro about right, Duck," repliod the shepherd, as 
another unfortunate sheep bloated despairingly. — '* Only 
on nights when the moon doesn't shine—-and then the 
damago he does is tren:endous---dead and dying sheep all 
over the placo. Tho corral isn't built that can koep a 
ghost out—— " 

“ Havo you tried ?" snapped Buck, sharply. “No! 
I thought so. Well, hero goos.” He brought his 
riflo to his shoulder, sighted it carefully, and thon fired. 
Thore was the wild cry of a wounded wild animal ; asnarliug 
defiance ; a sudden gicam of pale green eyes—and a dim, 
blurred mass swept, liko a cloud, over tho high corral 
palisade, and away into tho shadow-studded hills beyond. 

“Geo whiz! Just fancy firing at a shadow. I don't 
know what kind of beast it is, but I hit it!” cried Buck, 
in triumph, as ho slipped anothor cartridgo into his riflo. 
“ But what a jump. Did you sco how tho blur took that 
fence ? You'll have to make tho corral highor, Jake." 


But his two companions were not listening to his remarks. 
Thoy wero looking at each other with horrifiod eyes. Thoir 
superstitious minds woro wildly on the alert. They had 
never imagined that Buck would attempt to shoot at tho 
Groy Ghost. Something was bound to happen. 

" He ain't roal,” they both cried. “ You've been shoot- 
ing at a ghost, and it ain't healthy m 

" Real!" jeered Buek, with a mighty laugn, ‘ Real ? 
get a lantern. You'll sec blood onougn, I'll warrant, to 
tell whether he's roal or not. It's his colour—no wonder 
you follows think him a ghost. Gee whiz! fancy firing at 
a cloud--a blur—topping a fence —— ” 

Buck dashed into the quarters, and returned with a 
lantern. * Look!" ho exclaimed, as thoy walked across 
the corral, pointing to a crimson stain on the sand. ‘‘ What's 
that ? Isn't that enough blood to convince you that your 
ghost is & real live animal." 

“ You'll see, Buck, you'll sco, 
his head solemnly. “ Those that live longest see most 

They looked upon him as a doomed man. Buck could 
not, in spite of his jeors and laughter, shake their 
superstitious belief, and to his astonishment, he found that 
the rest of the Q.7. bunch had the same belief. He found 
them all regarding him with a sort of pity in their glances 
that angored him beyond moasuro. 

The noxt morning, Buck Smith examined the scone of 
the shooting. He tracked the blood stains until thoy 
reached tho palisade surrounding the corral. To his sur- 
priso there was a great blurred mark on the sand. A mark 
as if some heavy object had-becon dragged over tho fonce. 
Ho left tho corral,and, searched for the trail on the othor 


" said Pete, shaking 
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side of the enclosure. He soon picked it up and followed 
the broad mark made by some heavy body having been 
dragged over the long. sandy slopes of the hill- sides. until 
he lost it among the blind washes among the ridges. In 
vain he hunted through the rocky hills and along the 
valleys. 

Had he shot Grey Ghost, or had the uncanny brute 
a companion ? he asked himself, bewildered by the puzzle 
of the lost trail. Then he laughed loudly at the absurdity 
of the whole thing. Of course he had shot Grey Ghost, 
and the body of the dead beast had been dragged away 
by its mate. Shouldering his riflo, he strode back to the 
ranch. house. 

“Tye done in your Grey Ghost," he jeered, when he 
met Pete an hour later. © I've been tracking him. He's 
blel to death somewhere among the blind. washes on the 
hills. Pd have liked to have found him, if only to convince 
you that he was not a ghost.” 

* He's not dead," muttered Pete, shaking his head. 
“That ain't his trail vou can't shoot. ghosts. Most like 
it’s his mate you've killed. It’s a bad look-out for you 
ifitis. He's bound to take toll of vou for that shot of yours. 
You'll meet him sooner or later." 

"A ghost. can't have a mate ! ” 
carelessly.“ Nor can a ghost drip blood on a trail! 

The evening was unusually hot, even for that time of the 
year, when all nature seemed to lie and pant under the 
torrid heat of the sun. Not a breath of air came from the 
stony hills. The stars shone like needle-points of light 
in the steely blue of the sky above, while beyond the hills 
all appeared dark and mysterious. 

‘Something's bound to happen." said Pete, gazing 
fixedly out over the dim starlit scene. Someone had 
said that Grey Ghost had deserted the ranch since the nignt 
of the shooting. “You seo if I ain't right ? Grey Ghost 
is only waiting.” 

“ Grey Ghost is lying dead in a wash-a-way,” jeered Buck, 

as he laughed, but his laugh was cut oft in the middle, for as 
ho laughed he saw gleaming, like flames of fire, two greenish 
eyes that glowed in the heart of a clump of bushes straight 
in front of him, vet there had been no sign of anything 
slipping past, or sound of footfall. He shivered involun- 
tarily. This sudden slipping into the picture of the pale 
green eyes he had last seen a month ago in the sheep corral, 
tlie night he had shot at Grey Ghost, was rather uncanny. 
This flitting past of that almost intangible form—tho 
passing of Grey Ghost. 

* The brute's real enough," he muttered, under his breath. 
“It’s only the colour that makes it look ghostlike.” 

Just then the covotes’ wild, weird laughter echoed 
shrilly through tho heated air. 'To his mind, it seemed 
an answer to his thoughts. He made some remark about 
the coyotes, and the infernal din they kicked up night after 
night, and then strolled off to the bunk-house. 

“ He saw Grey Ghost," exclaimed Pete. 

* Ave, and it fair gave him a start," added Jake. — "* Just 
wanted that to convince him, he needn't be so cock-sure 
about killing the ghost ! Ghost indeed " and Jake 
rolled over on the hot sand, and laughed silently. “ But 
I wouldn't be in his shoes for a million dollars." 

“ Nor T," asserted Pete. 

During the evenings that followed, Buck generally 
caught a glimpse of the weird dim form, with its pale- 
green, flaming eves, among the bushes or rocks. 
he shivered slightly, with a sort of involuntary shudder, at 
tho sight of the flitting past of Grey Ghost. Then, growing 
used to the passing, he put it aside as only a coincidence and 
a fency, that Grey Ghost always glared vindictively at 
kim as he flitted past. 

A few evenings later, the raneh was simmering with 
excitement. "Ihe Boss was coming down for a few weeks’ 
hunting. 

“He won't get much," muttered Pete. “The game 
about this here outfit gets worse and worse, every year. 
Vhe coyotes are tho only things left to hunt around here 
now. I guess the Boss’ Il have to go further afield than he 


jeered Buck, laughing 


1? 


At first. 
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did last tirno. >? observ- 
Pete, wearily. 

" You," remarked Buck. “Ho wrote word that w=- 
you, Jake and your humble sorvant—were to bo realy i 
the 6th. It appears to me he's going to hunt over te 
whole countryside.” 

“ Ho usually does," groaned Pete. ‘ Wo won't have à 
whole bone in our bodies after he's gone. I know hr. 
I haven't lived ten years on the Q.7, without known. 
what it means when the Boss goes a-hunting ! You're n> 
to these parts, Buck, but, when you've been chased by » 
mountain lion, almost hugged by a grizzly. chuckel 5 
a ledge by a bighorn, or doubled up by a Rocky Mountan 
ru you won't hanker after going a-hunting with te 
Joss. 


Wonder who he'll take with him ? 


II. 

HE Boss and Buck chummed no end. T~ 
hunted the coyotes with a scratch-pack of zr 
hounds, terriers, and any available mongrel tl: 
would hunt. Still, Grev Ghost was often © 

evidence. Often, when riding back to the ranch in th: 
twilight after an exciting run. Buck would catch a wii: 
of gieaming, greenish balls of pale light, and know thst 
Grey. Ghost was lurking near. He thought that the for: 
was growing less shadowy, and the green eyes glared mer 
vindictively as the days passed. Yet there was never à 
sound of a footfall, or crack of broken twigs, as Grey Gh: - 
passed. Buck began to almost dread the weird, uncanny 
beast, and at times he would believe the story told by t? 
outfit. Grey Ghost was not real. Then he would pus 
himself together, and mutter under his breath that he w 
losing his nerve. Once he told the Boss, who laughei si 
hus story. 

“T know the bite he said, in his breezy way. “ld 
like to sco it in the daylight. It's weird and intang« 
enough in tho twilight. but real enough for all that. How- 
ever, if you think your nerves are petering out, we'll 2% 
off to the Big Horn Mountains. If your nerves don't c* 
strung-up there, Pm a Dutchman. We'll take a couple d 
motors, and make the journey comfortably." 

His laughter rolled out across the sand, and was cauzi 
up and echoed weirdly by the coyotes. 

Sometimes in the twilight of the evenings that follew} 
—during their long, leisurely march—Buck imagined ir 
trail was haunted by pale gleaming orbs of greenish fian- 
and that a shadowy form slipped, as night fell, in and «ui 
of the forest giants. He cursed himself for a fanciful foa. 

“Grey Ghost is trailing him," whispered Jake. ot: 
evening, as he cooked the evening meal. "Ive seen lur 
ever so many evenings just lately." 

Peto nodded his head. He, too, had seen Grev Glast. 
While even the Boss forgot to laugh in his breezv was, 

* It's tho first time the brute has lcft the Q7 he niet 
tered. “I wonder—well, I guess, I'm a fool to thous 
there’s any truth in the men’s superstitions.’ 

The Boss. however, kept a wary eye on the trail, ax 
endeavoured to shoot Grey Ghost as he slippe past. E 
he was careful not to let anyone guess his purpose. Su.. 


Grey Ghost was too cunning to be caught in an unan 
moment. And they reached the foot of the Big H = 


Mountains without the Boss managing to secure a woud sc < 
at the haunting creature. 

In the excitement. of the chase, Buck completely fori: 
about the phantom of Grey Ghost. He had not aws 
the greenish, flaming orbs since they ascended the mounta: - 
not that he had much time to watch for their appear: s 
the days were too full of movement for that. Long ose 
were spent in elimbing cliffs, and perilous mountain tra - 
after the bighorn, who, perched on some almost: inacec-ó: 
peak, would wait until they were almost within rane. 5 
then bound lightly away. or drop from ledge to le eei 
hardly seemed to offer a foothold. 

Ono day they were after a bighorn, with a miacnite-- 
head, who had taken up his station on the elge of a 
ove: looking an immense crevasse.y The Boss and Db: + 
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separated, each taking the opposito sido of tho ravino, 
climbing upwards until out of sight of each othor. 

Buck climbed on and on, until he could see nothing but 
the fantastic cliffs that hemmed him in on every side. Ho 
still climbed steadily on until he had gained the summit, 
that gave him & wide view of the surrounding mountain 
peaks. But he could see nothing of either the Boss or tho 
bighorn they were after. 

Sitting down on the level plateau that formo 
the top of the cliff, he waited, with his eyes 
fixed on the opposite side of the ravine, for 
either the appearance of the bighorn 
or the Boss. Suddenly, a hugo 
bighorn sprang into signt. Raising 
his rifle, he fired. The great animal 
leaped high into the air, 
then sank backwards, and 
slithered slowly over tho 
edge into the ravine. 

* Hope the horns aren't 
smashed,’ ho | muttered, 
as he reloaded. ‘* Wonder 
where the Boss has got 
to? He ought to be in 
sight by now. That riflo- 
shot is sure echoing," he 
added, with a grin. 

He settled himself com- 
fortably, waiting for the 
Boss to appoar on the 
- opposito poak. 

Suddenly he felt tho 
woird sensation of being: 
watchod,: and turned his 
head sharply. Thore was 
nothing to be scen. He 
rose to his feet, and walked 
cautiously towards a mass 
of loose rocks piled high 
in fantastic confusion 
about a hundred  fcot 
behind tho spot where ho 
had sat. There was 
nothing to be scen, al- 
though the mass was full 
of hollows and cavorns 
that reached into dense 
darkness beyond his ken. 
He was sure nothing could 
ke concealod there. Tho 
rest of the plateau was 
quite bare. There was not 
sufficient cover beyond the 
mass of rocks to give shelter to a 
mouse. 

" My nerves are sure playing mo 
up," he mutterc:, as he reseated him- 


self. Again, the same uneasy feeling came over 
him. And he glanced nervously in every direc- 


tion, clutching his rifle as he did so. Suddenly a 
pebble dropped, echoing, into the ravine below. 
He was certain he had dislodged nothing. 
Another tinkled down. 

Buck never ignored anything, unless it was absolutely 
obvious, and he got on his feet and looked carefully around, 
and then peered over the cliff-face up which he had asconded. 
Again a pebble tinkled down—but he could sce nothing. 
Then the Boss climbed into sight and shouted. 

Buck could not !^ar, although the echoes caught the 
sound, and carrio.l it far and wide. The Boss waved his 
arms frantically, pointing apparently at something. Some- 
thing ? But where? Buck could sce and hear nothing. 


Again the Boss shouted. But the distance between the 
peaks was too great. At last, evidently despairing of 
making Buck hear, he sat down on the edge of the opposite 
cliff, his rifle poised in his hands. 
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Buck was much puzzled. Then, thinking that the Boss 
wanted him to descend the mountain, ho rose to his feet 
and glanced around. The sun was low on tho horizon, and 
already tho ravines bolow wore in deep shadow. He had 
hardly moved a step when a low snarl from the shadow of 
the piled-up rocks behind startled him. He turned 
sharply, and caught the vanishing gleam of g-eenish eyes. 


7X W^ 


Dd 


* Buck braced himself to meet the shock, striking upwards." 
(5ee page 692.) 


The encounter was so sudden and unexpected that he 
started back with alarm, and almost missed his footing 
on the ridge. In flinging out his arms to recover his bals.nce, 
his rifle slipped from his hand and fell crashing to the 
bottom of the ravine. 

Buck half-thought of slipping over the brink and com- 
mencing the descent, but thinking grimly that he'd never 
turned his back upon a measly cougar, and wasn't going to 
begin at his ago, he faced the enemy, a thousand wild 
thoughts surging through his brain. At any rate, he'd 
know what it was like, anyway. 

The pale green orbs were plainly visible now, and a great 
dusty white head showed distinctly against the ruddiness 
of the rocks. Then. the long, lithe form, | belly pressed to 
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the rocks, tail switching angrily, came slowly creeping out. 
Never had Buck seen so immense an animal. Even in the 
long rays of the setting sun, its strange, dusty-white fur 
looked ghostly. No wonder it had gained its name—but 
was it animal or ghost ? He found himself gazing limply 
into those awful green eyes. While the huge brute crept, 
cat-like, nearer and nearer. 

Suddenly Buck pulled himself together, and drew the 
short hunting-knife he carried in his belt, and mechanically 
felt its edge as he waited for the cougar to spring. Even 
in that tense moment he had been careful to step into such 
a position that the force of the impact with the cougar 
should not throw him backwards over the cliff. 

The moments seemed never-ending. At last the huge 
koast drew himself up for the final spring. ‘Buck braced 
himself to meet the shock, striking upwards. The blow 
was futile, for the weight of the cougar threw him down, 


and a second later he felt its teeth in his shoulder, as the . 


cougar tried to drag him towards the pile of rocks. He 
heard, as in a dream, the sound of shots. Grey Ghost 
dropped his victim and snarled defiance at someone unseen 
by Buck. Through mist-dimmed eyes he could see that 
the brute was gazing across the ravine, but Buck realised 
that there was very little hope in that direction. 

He tried to move, but this only produced a fresh burst 
of fury on the part of the cougar, that bent once more to 


o rt 4 


seize the prostrate man. In a dazed sort of way Buck i- 
the great teeth piercing his shoulder again. He =: 
dragged over the * gh rocks, bumped about unmerciii 
for a few seconds—then came oblivion. 
* * * = 

* I never thought we'd pull you through,” said a bre: 
voice. ‘‘I fired until I had only one shot left. I was-r 
you were dead, but I was determined the brute shoukhr: 
have your body to maul. I fired my last shot, then mist- 
down the cliff to meet the fellows coming up. The. 
heard the firing and came to see what was the matter. Tie. 
we went up your side of the ravine as fast as we could, &: 
found you lyi ing unconscious among the rocks, while Gr- 
Ghost was lying dead upon you. We brought you be: 
to the ranch by easy stages, but it was just a touch-ani 
go. Well, at any rate, we've solved the mystery of Ore 
Ghost's haunting. After we'd got you back, I exp» 
the blind wash at which you said the trail had ended. 
had it opened up, and there we found the brute's den, a> 
close beside it the dried body of a female cougar. Sher- 
just the same dusty-white colour. Grey Ghost was ò% 
to be revenged upon you for killing his mate. So we' vel. 
the ghost, end I guess you dont want to be trailed br : 
Grey Ghost again ?! 

“ I sure don't," murmured Buck softly, turning over: 
his bunk, and feeling that it was good to be alive. 


—————————— —— 


“Working Off the Dead Horse." 


By JOHN A. 


HE almost general use of steam afloat has so greatly 
shortened sea passages, that what, in times past, 
meant a three or four months', and often much longer, 
voyage on a sailing vessel, is now completed in less 

than half that time, while the great liners easily cover their 
three thousand miles across the Western Ocean, or '' harong 
pond," as sailors term it, in five or six days. 

In such conditions, it is inevitable that many of the old cus- 
toms, prevalent amongst crews of deep-water sailing ships of 
other days, should be falling into disuse, leaving only & cherished 
remembrance with those fortunate enough to have witnessed 
or taken part in them. 

Of such, that known as '' working off the dead horse," was, 

-rhaps, the most important, and certainly always aroused 
the utmost enthusiasm. For, on the date of such observance, 
the ship having been thirty days at sea, the month's advance 
` ef pay received by the crew on signing articles was settled, and 
in future all would be earning and saving money, instead of 
laboriously striving to clear off a debt. 

The assurance was 80 heartening, that all hands immediately 
determined to mark the occasion in befitting manner, and thev 
usually succeeded in doing so. 

First of all, from old canvas, oakum, or other 
material, there was formed the effigy of a horse, 
the legs being stiffened by pieces of inserted 
wood, a tuft of oakum representing the tail, and 
a few artistic touches of tar to indicate eyes, 
nose and mouth, gave to the whole a finished | 
appearance. 

At eight bells, noon, the crew, two abreast, 
turned out of the forecastle in processional order, 
the leading pair carrying the ''horse," and all 
soon reached the “ waist," or centre of the ship. 
There, one end of a line running through a block 
at the end of the main-yard, was attached to 
a rope-yarn fastened round the figure. 

All being ready, the men seized the line, and 
with make-believe exertion, and to the strains of 
the sea " shanty ": 


" We say, old man, your horse must die. 
We say so, and we hope so. 


HIGGINSON. 


When he is dead we'll tàn his skin. 
We say so, and we hope so. 

Should he live we'll ride him ag'in. 
Oh, poor old man,"- 


the cffigy was run out to the yard-arm, a strong pull on the Lr 
broke the rope-yarn, and, falling overboard, the "hone 
soon disappeared. astern. 

Then, from the fore-cabin door rose the cheering cry, “ Gr- 
O'" Each man received his allowance, and with a stirring ci% 
for the captain, all retired to the bow. ! 

That evening, in the second dog-watch, from six until e 
o'clock, much merriment prevailed in the forecastle. A Bi. 
or concertina, struck up lively music, men laughed and =. :- 
or “ horn-piped" to their hearts’ content, while shortly lei 
the setting of the first night watch, all joined heartily in >: 
dering the chorus to the well-known song : 


* Sing, ho, for a good and gallant bark, 
. A brisk and lively breeze, 
A bully crew, and skipper, too, 
To carry us over the seas. 
To carry us over the seas, brave bows, 
Where flashing dolphin play, 
An whales and sharks are up to larks, 
Ten thousand miles away. 


CHORUS. 


Then blow, ye winds, hi, ho, 

A-roving we will go. 

We'll stay no more on England's shore, 
So let the music play. 

Come, rattle in the chain, 

And sail the briny main, 

Where billows soar and tempesta roar 
Ten thousand miles away.” 


. The whole-hearted viz^»r. with which the «=>! 
were sung, made a volume of sound which m- 
have been heard at a considerable distance. = 
certainly, no one taking part in the cerez- 
would ever be likely to forget it. Thus termi ə 


To let him live we will not try, PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTE: the once-prized, but now fast-disappearing, cus" 
Oh, poor old man. A Prehistoric Studio. of ' " working» off the dead horse." 
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A Legend of the 


PRITHEE, Mr. Sailorman, why 
] With eyes that hold that fearsome 
of the sea? 
Cast off, cast off thine awful stare. 
and through, 
And puts à catspaw on my hair, as nothing 
Take up thy swag and go thy way ' The wor 
Or tell me, Mr. Sailorman, why 
His silence grew the more profound 
while fancics, wholly vain, 
Went surging, like the Fundy tide, athwart 
his troubled brain. 
though I'm blest with common-£ens8e 
of more than common kind, 
He drew me by his magie spell, to leave 
it far behind. 
I seemed to hear the dreamy sighs of 
tropic winds that fanned 
‘The tasseled tops of tufted palms along 
some golden strane ; 
I saw stupendous billows roll across the 
tropic seas 


And 


on the 


To crash in misty fury 
coast of Celebes. 
-Then loudly spake the gailorman, his voice 


was like th? din 

wives among the shingle when the 

tide is coming in. 

yet gently spake the sailorman 
pathos cooled his blood) 

Like ripples in the seaweed when the tide 
is at the flood. 

eO Tis thine to profit," 80 he cried, 
records wild and dark. 

Phen, hst ye to the legend of the Shaver 

and the Shark." 

good ship “ Booby,” trimmed for 


sea, in Shadwell Basin lay, 


Of 


(when 


ae by 


The 


gazest thou at me, 
spell, 


id is wide and free. 
gazest thou at me? 
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Sea. Not founded on a fact of any kind. 


By JOHN LEA. 


With sailing orders duly -signed, her. cargo stowed away 
Yet cast she not her mooring lines (a fact we much deplored) 


the wisdom 
Because the Captain's cabin-boy had failed to come aboard. 


It chills me through Ah, woe to think of chances lost; of peace we can't enjoy. 
The zood ship * Booby ” might have sailed without that cabin 
else will do. boy. l 


frantic whoop, that shook the pallid moon, 
echoed in the days of Daniel Boone, 
While like & wraith of river mist, 
down the quay  - 
A tattered . form with tangled hair, torn 
shirt and naked knce, 
And bounding 
with vigour none 
The captain’s little cabin-boy w83 dancing 
down the deck. 
lay 


But loud there came & 
Fierce as the prairies 


below, and groaned, 


That pain would be our portion with the 
Shaver in the crew. 

And so it was t For long before the 
Goodwin Sands were made, 

The cook was in & frenzy with 
that boy had played. 

The captain in his cabin was 88 wild as 
forty dogs 

Because that imp, the Shaver, had been 
hiding of his togs; 

And down below, the second-mate Was 
writing with despair. 

A letter to his mother on the things he 
had to bear. 


the tricks 


a Abaft the chalky Needles we were running 
oe M MM . 
3 with the gale, 


: like a thunderclap, 
il. 


When sudden, the 


* Booby ” lost & 921 
Boscombe pier, and 


“Like a wraith of river mist there galloped She yawed away for 
down the quay.” loud the bos'n roared : 
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Repeating oft the questions with a discontented phiz : 

* Who's got that rotten saucepan ? Can you tell me wir. 
it is?" 

The second-mate, reduced to tears, unfolded with dismay 

The letter he had written to his mother far away, 

And added this announcement ere he sealed it for the post: 

“ We've lost our largest saucepan, and the one we wanted mos:. 


At last the cheeky Shaver, with his hope of dinner dead, 

Approached the noisy captain, and impertinently said : 

“ Excuse me interrupting " (here he dug the skipper’s nb! 

“The thing that you're inquiring for is hanging on the jib.” 

And so it was! Our shouts of joy were volleyed o'er ʻi- 
main, 

When out and went the carpenter to bring it in again. 

We formed a line along the deck, and while the welkin shock, 

We bore it back in triumph to the galley and the cook. 


Such woes as this were often ours, till dawned the happy dar 
When into tropic parallels the ** Booby " ploughed her way. 
And then there came the awesome cry that sets the he- 
aquake : 

** Prepare for all that's horrible! A shark is in our wale!” 
The captain's cheek grew wan as milk (a thing it seldom doe:: 
The cook upset the galley stove, and left it where it was. 
The second-mate he crawled below to heave a hopeless sic! : 
And, leaning on his marling-spike, the bos'n scanned the sk; 


But who is this, that steals along, with terror twice t- 
own ? 

His knees and elbows on the deck, & thing of rags and bone' 

His eyes as large as harbour-lights along some hidden shore: 

His limbs a-shake like broken spars, when ruthless temp“ 
roar ? 

It is the captain's cabin-boy. His terror stiff and stark, 

Was evidently founded on the presence of the shark, 

And picture his amazement when he heard the aecond-mate 

Suggesting that they used him as a palatable bait. 

“ Fair urchin ! " cried the bos’n, * we should think you v 
good 

To shield us from yon monster by supplying him with fc. 

Just think of the distinction that would fall upon the nam 

Of any gentle cabin-boy who boldly played the game'" 

But: ''No,sir," gasped the Shaver, '' you'll forgive me wi 


: ire I say, TEC 
* The captain had the luck to turn aloft his handsome gass towards My talents weren't intended to be used in such a way, 
the mizzen-truck. And, surely, you have noticed that a shark like that would i* 


Exceedingly unsatisfied by such a simple meal ? 


* Now, catch the Shaver ! He's to blame ; 
and chuck him over-bonard." à — 

But none could find the Shaver, till the —> 
captain had the luck 

To turn aloft his handsome glass toward 
the mizzen-truck, 

And there he saw the cabin-boy a-sitting . 
neat and trim | 

Exactly where no other hand would dar? 
to follow nim. 


Oh, direful was our peril, but we 
weathered it at last, ; 

And, tacking down the Channel, faced the 
wild Atlantic blast. 

But shadows of our sorrow must have 
lingered on the air 

To break in greater fury off the rocks of 
Finisterre, 

When cook's voice from the galley roused 
the echoes of the coast : 

*' I've lost me largest saucepan, and the 
one I wanted most ! 

And not till it is found again, can captain, 
mate or crew 

Have half a spoon of mutton-broth, or 
any Irish stew." 

The bos'n frowned ; he always did when 
matters wont awry, 

And, leaning on a marling-spike, surveyed 
the cloudy sky. 

The captain and the carpenter, with 
energy intense, 

Were arguing together in the name of | 
cominon-senge, “< Who's got that rotten saucepan ? Can you tell me where it is ?^ ” 
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With flashing tail and open jaws the shark is at his side ! 

His little eye is shooting fire; lis hopes are bright and gay, 
Yet see! One discontented sniff—and then he turns away. 
With humble tail and injured air, one backward glance ho 


throws ; 
Contempt is in that fishy stare, and in that tilted nose. 
And by-and-bye the winds convey his message of disdain : 
“If that's the best the ' Booby ’ gives, she needn’t try again ! P 


A rope! a rope! A floating belt, and mid a cheer of joy 

We uafely hooked and hauled aboard that poor insulted boy. - 

Now gaily sing the altered song ; for blithely did we mark 

The Shaver’s great improvement since he interviewed the shark. 

No irritating antics to annoy an honest tar 

(And everyone will recognise how patient sailors are), 

But gentle and subordinate, his conduct made us gay 

From Mozambique to Singapore and back to Plymouth Bay ; 

And if you ask for evidence, the best appears to be 

The rapture of his parents when he landed at the quay. 

That’s all. The" Booby’s’’ day was done. Her sails no more 
were fanned — 

By winds that toss the crested wave along the coral strand. 

But ere we part, as part we must, I bid thoe wisely mark 

The moral in this legend of the Shaver and the Shark." 


Yet if the gentle captain and 
the cook and second-mate 
Would kindly tumble overboard 
tho ` Booby’ necdn’t wait, 
But trim her gallant canvas to 
the ever-ready gale, 
And you and I, at home again, 
‘could tell the pleasant tale.” 
* Your argument is nonsense p" 
yelied the captain with a 
frown, 
And nervously the second-mate 
began to write it down. . 
The cook he shook & table-spoon qu i 
above the Shaver’s head : j “ One discontented sniff—and then he turns away.” 
“ Such insubordination is un- l . uc 
bearable ! he said. | 
But up and spake the bos'n, and 
he cried with all his might : 
* [ feel inclined to fancy that the lad 
is rather right, 
Though diplomatic language with so 
sensitive & crew 
Should put it more politely than he 
ventured for to do." 


a — — 


Oh, fearful was the babel that at once 
began to rise ; 

The clouds they rolled together till 
they covered all the skies. 

The ** Booby ” shook and trembled, a8 
if shorn of all her st rength 

But never, please, imagine that she 
leapt her cable's length. 

Far from it. When the tempest which, 
of course, began to brew, 

Came down upon the starboard and | fii | 
demoralised the crew, y IAR ~< 

She gave a lurch s0 gudden that the iit, yD ANG NS x 
Shaver—Mercy me ! ; C — 7H, JY y, ™ [E 

Wags lifted from his tootsies and 2 ZAR eL A Ligh TES "S 
delivered to the sea. A 2 A yp 4 

They heard a yelp of terror that no Á it 
booming wind could drown, 

And, midst the foaming billows, saw . GP = ig Lit Á << 
him gently settle down. 4 ZS DE 
You yet may 5py the crested wave 
come romping to the shore, 

Fut no-one on that gallant bark did 

hope to see him more. 
And this was quite excusable, for lo, 
athwart the tide, 


“ We safely hooked and hau'ed aboard that poor insulted boy ” 
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A. Model 18-Footer Yacht, 


And How to Build and Sail Her. 
By H. HAMBLEY TREGONING. 


Association as a national class, the full-sized boat being 

about 25 ft. long, and our model just under 3 ft. in 
length, carrying about 450 sq. in. of canvas. 1 may state here 
: that a boat of any size from 2 to 4 ft. long may be built to these 
plans by altering the scale, and will give satisfaction, bearing in 
mind the fact that the weight varies as thecube of thelength. In 
other words a model 4 ft. long will require eight times as much 
lead as a two-footer, and so on. 

The methods of building, casting the keel, steering. ete., 
have all been fully and repeatedly tried, and have proved simple 
and efficient. While ‘making these instructions complete 
generally, I have endeavoured to give special attention to those 
points which are most difficult in practice, and to simplify them 
as much as possible. 


HE little boat here described is, as stated in the title, a 
model of the type recently adopted by the Yacht Racing 


This should be 36 in. long, 8 in. wide and 4 in. thick. Any kic 


of ‘‘clean’”’ (without knots) pine will do except pitch pune 
which is far too heavy. Failing these, American whites! 


basswood, or even English lime or willow, if dry, will do capitalls. 
My own boat was built of willow and is perfectly satisfactory. 
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The block must first be “ trued up” into rectangular forir by 
planing and squaring. Now get the marking gauge and scrat b 
a line right round the centre of the block as shown (A B, BC. 
Stage 1, Fig. 2.) Next take a scissors and cut out from the full- 
sized drawings the boat's profile (Sheer Plan, Fig. 1). Lav ti: 
against each side of the block and mark off the profile oi th- 
boats hull as shown in the curve DEF in Fig. 2, Staze L 
Ignore the curve of the deck till later. Cut away by chiselline, 
sawing and planing all wood below the line D E F, leaving tł- 
block looking like Fig. 2, Stage 2. 

The next thing is apt to be forgotten, but i 


In these enlightened days, when practically Fup Vie EW or very important. Re-mark the centre hne 


every boy in his teens has gone through a course 
of manual training in woodwork, and inciden- 
tally learning to read and make working draw- 
ings, the first part of the work, enlarging the 
three diagrams in Fig. 1, which are the plan, 
elevation and end view of our model, to full 
size, should present no special difliculty. With 
regard to the curved lines, these may be 

sketched in. As long as the sizes and Doo Y 
dimensions are correct, a slight error in the 

curves will not matter much. But at the same 

time it is best to be as correct as possible, and 

in all parts of the work of building & good eye for curves is 
invaluable. 

The boats “ lines," or working drawings, have been specially 
prepared by me to be intelligible to those who have been through 
the woodwork course. The ship's draughtsman has a slightly 
different way of drawing these plans, which is apt to confuse 
the beginner. 

Supposirg our drawings in Fig. 1 to have been copied full 
size on a piece of stiff paper (brown paper will do capitally), 
it is time to see about getting our block of wood for the hull. 


.round the boat's bottom, where the wood and 
line have been cut away. The line I mean wu 
visible in Fig. 2, Stage 3, inverted. Now take 
a piece of wood (any sound piece will do) 8 in 
by 3} by 3, and make the part of the kre 
marked *''wood," from the pattern already 
cut out with the boat's profile. Next cut out 

DL AN that part of the full.sized drawing marked 

“ Deck Plan," and lay it on top of our block. 

Mark off its outline (A B C D E, Stage 2, Fig. 21. 

cut away all wood outside the mark, and we 

have Stage 3, Fig. 2, also shown reversed ani 
inverted to give an idea of the boat’s appearance at this stace 
of construction. 

The.next proceeding is to round off the side bottom ancles 
(bilges). This can best be done by spokeshave and plane. and 
is the first part of the process where judgment is necessary. 
Tho Body Plan (Fig. 1) must be studied, and the sections 1, 2 and3 
may be cut out and tried on the hull if real accuraey is aimed 
at. The gauged centre.line must not be shaved away or cut 
into during this process, but should form the apex of an angie, 
starting from the bow and becoming more and more obtuse tii 


ELEVATION or SHEER PLAN 


2 Feet 
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A MODEL 18-FOOTER YACHT 


Stage 5 


Stage 3 
Inverted 


at the centre of the hull it practically is an angle no longer. 
Bear in mind that at this stage it is better to cut away too little 
than too much, as extra power (buoyancy) is preferable to weak 
sections. The importance of treating both sides of the boat 
alike is obvious. The use of a finely-set plane for finishing 
at this point will almost ensure good curves with ordinary care. 

Now hollow out the inside of the boat with a gouge or gouges 
(** Firmer "' gouges, ground on the outside of the curve, are used. 
“ Paring” gouges are useless). The work need not be well 
finished, but the lighter the hull is made now the stiffer and 
speedier your boat will be under sail. Leave ẹ or ] in. round 
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the edges to take the deck tastenings, also the part over the 
fin keel should be left 1 in. thick. "The rest of the boat may be 
made 4k of an inch thick if proper care is used, or } in. at the 
most. When this is done mark the deck curve (“ Sheer line ") 
round the boat as shown in Fig. 3, and cut down to it with 
spokeshave, ready for the deck. 


The lead keel is our next task. The wood fin has already | 


been made and fitted to the bottom of the hull. For the sake of 
simplicity in constructing the mould for the lead we will do this 
while the bottom of the keel is still rectangular. Nail temporarily 
two pieces of thin wood, one on either side of the bottom of the 
wood fin (Fig. 4), filling the ends by blocks of wood of the same 
thickness as the keel (1 in.). Before doing this, mark on the 
bottom of the wood keel the outline of the stream- 
line or torpedo shape to be finally taken by the 
keel. (See dotted outlines of top and bottom of 
the fin in centre of Deck Plan, Fig. 1.) Inside this 
outline drive a row of small screws partly into 
the fin. These are to hold the lead in place, and 
ure intended to be quite enclosed in the molten 
metal in such & manner that they will not come to 
the surface when the fin takes its final shape. 

The next is- very important. Dust the inside 
of the mould with whiting, sceing that too much 
does not stick in the corners. This fills up the 
joints in the mould and prevents the melted lead 
from leaking ; and, by forming a vent for the gases 
generated by the heat, prevents the lead from 
being blown out in the act of pouring. Now level 
the inverted keel and melt the lead, which can be 


that the thick end is in front (Fig. 5). 


from the inside of the boat's bottom. 
from the outside, using the centre line as a guide.) 


. the horizontal. 
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procured from the nearest plumber. Specify five pounds of old 
lead. If you have no ladle, an old saucepan or frying pan will 
do quite as well. Run it in as soon as melted, and mind your 
eyes if you have neglected the precaution given above. 

Pull off the four pieces of wood as soon as the lead is cool, 
and commence to trim the keel into its streamline shape. Note 
It will be found that lead 
and wood together can be shaved away by spokeshave and plane, 
if these are set fine with little iron showing. Being finished, 
the fin can now be screwed in its place with about four screws 
(Bore the holes first 


Now float the boat and see if the trim is correct. She should 
be slightly high forward at this trial because of the absence of 
the mast. Ifallisnot right, plane away the lead from the bottom 


of the fin till satisfied. 

The fitting now to be considered is the rudder trunk or case 
: (Figs. 6 and 7). This consists of a piece of brass or copper tube 
about 2} in. long and of sufficient inside diameter for the ] in. 


Fic.4 


stem of the rudder to revolve 
freely within it. A hole is 
bored in the bottom of the 
boat to receive this tube, 
7 in. from the end of the 
counter(see Elevation, Fig.1). 
A small brass collar must 
be soldered on the tube near 
the bottom end, sloping at 
an angle of about 15? from 
A plumber will do this for you for a few 
pence if you cannot do tinkering yourself. Insert the tube 
in the hole already made and with plenty of thin putty. 
Screw down with a couple of 1 in. screws, filing off their points 
if they show outside. Make sure the tube is vertical. When 
the deck is on the rudder-case should project } in. above it. 

The deck, best made of a piece of clean pine or spruce, is next 
prepared. It should be j in. thick or less, down to 4; in. It is 
best fastened before being finally shaped. Before this is done, 
however, the mast should be made and the hole cut, as well as 


the 1 in. step in the boat's bottom to receive the square heol 
of the mast. If you have cut your hull too thin here, a piece 
of wood can be nailed or screwed inside with a hole to receive 
the heel of the mast. The 
Fi G 5 mast hole in the deck is 
. 103 in. from the bow, with 
the step immediately under 
it. The mast is 3 ft. 42 in. 
in length, $ in. in diameter 
at the deck, tupering to a 
square step of 1 in. diameter’ 
below, and gradually up. 

wards to 1 in. at the head. 
Mark out and bore the 
hole in the deck for the rudder trunk to project through. If 

inore than } in. shows, cut off the excess. 
Now give the boat inside a coat of varnish or linseed oil, also 
the under side of the deck. Treat the edge of boat and deck 
with thin putty (thin with a little linseed oil), and fasten down, 
preferably with l-in. brass screws about 2 in. apart. Cut and 
carefully plane some strips of mahogany, or other 
= wood if not obtainable, and nail or screw to form 
a rail round the deck. This strip should be } in. 
diameter, and square in section. 

Rub the hull down smooth and give the whole 
two or three coats of varnish or enamel. Paint ia 
too heavy for such a small model. Any of the 
popular brands of enamel will do. White is the 
fashionable colour for yachts at present. Spars 
and deck should be varnished. After each coat of 
enamel is dry rub lightly over with fine glass-paper 

to get rid of any lumps. Don’t glass-paper the 
varnish. Instead, rub lightly with a clean rag 
which has been dipped in dry whiting. That is 
the Thames boat-builders’ way. Of course, leave 
the final coat of enamel or varnish untouched. 
Our boat is now ready for spars and sails. 
34 
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These will be of the very simplest possible description, as 
speed only is aimed at, and not a "'shippy ' appearance. 
At the same time it must be realised that the full-sized 
18-footer boats havo a similar sail plan and as few accessories as 
possible. Fig. 8 is a diagram showing hull, sails and spars in 
their relative  pro- 
F l G rá portions. Besides 
* the mast, already 
made, only two spars 
have now to be 
manufactured, the 
main boom, stretch- 
ing the foot of the 
larger sail, and a 
“ foot-stick ” doing 
Lo similar service to the 
fore-sail. The main 
boom should be 1 in. in diameter and 234 in. long. There is 
no need to taper it in any way. The foot.stick of the fore-sail 
may be a little less in diameter—say jy in., and 9} in. long. 

The best form of “ gooseneck,” or joint between the main- 
boom and the mast, is shown in Fig. 9. Tako a piece of brass 
wire (I used a straightened out brass safety-pin), bend into the 
form of a letter L, flatten the long end as shown in the dotted 
part A, and drive into the after side of the mast, 14 in. above 
the deck. With another piece of the same wire form a ring to 
fit the part already made, flatten the end B and drive into the 
forward end of the main boom. 

Fig. 10 shows the method of adjusting the fore and main 
Bheets, F and M respectively, in trimming the 
sails. H H are the fore and main "''horses," 
pieces of brass wire forming a rail across the deck 
in the positions shown, clearing the deck by 
about Jin. These can be made of straightened 
safety-pin wire, or bought at any model dockyard, 
as can most of the brass fittings, if required. 
CC are clip hooks, also of brass wire, which 
slide from side to side along the **horses ’’ when . 
the boat goes about. 

To the clip hooks are attached the sheets 
themselves, which may be bits of fishing line or 
other strong thin cord. It will be seen that 
these pass through eyes on the boom and foot: 
stick. Along both of these spars are bored a number of holes, 
into any of which a brass pin attached to the other end of the 
&heet may be pushed, thus making an alteration of the trim of 
the sails the work of a moment. 

Now come the sails themselves. Don’t be misled into thinking 
these a simple job. They are not, unless the proper method is 
followed. I may observe here that the racing successes of & 
yacht depend more on the cut of the sails than on any other 
single detail. . 

The material used is the finest and lightest of cotton fabrics, 
such as longcloth, cambric, or tarantulle. 


On a large flat surface, such as the kitchen table, lay this 


material as flat as possible, smoothing out crinkles, but taking 


SAIL PLAN 
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235" 
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care not to stretch it. Stick a few pins in to make it keep i~- 
place. Take a soft lead pencil and mark out the mainsail. ; 
triangle of 38 in., 36 in. and 23 in. sides, allowing ẹ in. extra 
for hemming on the front and foot of the sail. The 38 in. s: 
must be on the selvedge of the material and must not be hemme. 
Get a piece of % in. cotton tape 
and carefully tack it round the 
front and foot of the sail with 
needle and thread. 

Now you can cut out the sail, 
which is prevented by the tape 
from stretching where cut ‘on 
the cross." The tape is now 
turned over with the cut edge 
inside and hemmed, by machine if 
possible. 'The foresail is cut out 
in exactly the same way, 
keeping the selvedge on its after edge. Its dimensions arw: 
front 21 in., foot 9 in., and back 194 in. In marking. allx 
js in. for hem as before. The fore-stay, which may be mace :: 
a piece of fine whip-cord, or thick fishing.line, is fastened t 
the stem head by means of a small brass screw-eye, or a pa 
similar to B, Fig. 9. i 

A similar eye, only 4 in. in diameter, is driven into the iar 
side of the mast 23 in. above the deck. This slants downwar. 
slightly and the head of the fore-stay is attached to it. It > 
made large to allow the steering spindle to pass through. k: 
shown in Fig 11 (A). When lacing the sails on mast, bcos. 
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foot-stick and fore-stay, fasten the ends first, not too tightly, a: : 
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then lace along with needle and fine twine or strong three. 
If the sails crinkle, ease them off or tighten them on mast, bow: . 
or stay till they are of the right tension. 

The steering of model yachts is a subject which has led to tk- 
evolution of many Ingenious devices. For several years now ::« 
favourite method has been Mr. Brain's. I do not propose +: 
describe this invention, simply saying that it depends on t** 
pull of a special form of mainsheet on the rudder, checked by ::- 
tension of rubber cords. It has the drawback of requirinz 1 
longer keel in proportion than is necessary in a full-sized t.a, 
and I believe it cannot be depended on for a small model su. 
as this article deals with. I therefore intend to describe ; 
method where the correcting action of the rudder is the re: 
of the movement of a vane or stiffened flag at the mast-he=: 
This has been thoroughly tried by me on a 36-in. model and s- 
on a 30-in. boat, with the best results. 

A simplified diagram of the whole apparatus is shown in Fic. !! 
The vane V is connected with an upright spindle S S in suck 4 
way that it can be turned and locked in any position in a her- 
zontal circle. The spindle S S is held in front of the mass ‘+ 
two bearers (see also E E, Figs. 12 and 13), in such a way tL 
it will revolve freely on its long axis. Near the deck a he 
zontal lever L branches out from the spindle on the port ce: 
side. Here a connecting rod R is hinged which extends bèa 
and connects with the tiller T. The tiller does not lead forw:: 
but to the right (starboard) side. The vane is now conna: 
with the rudder, and cannot turn without the rudder turn: 
also, when once locked on the spindle. l 

Now for details. First, I may observe that this gear can` 
adapted to any sailing model, and that I have known a m- 


_ refractory little craft to come to heel at once when fitted witt ` 


The vane itself may be of pine, 14 in. long and 13 in. wide. bz 
thick at the mast end, and tapering to nothing at the other. 3 
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the butt or mast-end a 
piece of wood is left 
projecting about } in. 
(Fig. 12). This projection 
is tightly whipped with 
thread (like the handle of 
a cricket bat), then a hole 
i8 bored in the end and a 
brass eye, made similarly 
to the one before 
described (Fig. 9, B), is 
tightly inserted (Fig. 

12, C). 

The upright steering 
spindle may, of course, 
be made from brass wire 
entirely, but the way I 
made mine was as 
follows : I took a broken 
bicycle spoke with its 
nipple—if you have not 
such a thing a new one may be obtained for 3d. or 4d.—and sawed 
the nipple in two with a hack-saw. The two pieces are shown 
in Fig. 12, D and B. The main part of the spindle I made of 
wood about ¥ in. thick, carefully whipped with thread at each 
end (Fig. 12, A and Fig 13, F). About 3 in. of the cycle spoke 
is now cut off, flattened at the severed part, and inserted in the 
top end of the wooden spindle (Fig. 12, A). 

A tap with the hammer on the lower threads of the spoke 
will enable the part (B) of the nipple to be jammed on im- 
movably. The ring (C) on the end of the vane fits down on this. 
The nipple head (D) may now be screwed on and forms a locking 
nut to hold the vane in any required position on the spindle 
head. A bent brass eye (E, Fig. 12) forms the top bearer. 

. The lower end of the steering spindle is shown in detail in 
Fig.13. This merely consists of two pieces of brass wire flattened 
and inserted into the end of the wooden part. The straight 

| part A is 
sharpened at 
its bottom 
end and 
moves on & 
metal thrust 
block (B) on the deck. A flat- 
headed drawing.pin will do nicely 
for this. The other piece of wire 

(C) is bent into a_ horizontal 
direction. Two inches out it turns 
up sharply } in. and is cut off. 
This horizontal arm is about } in. 
from the deck, and the bearer (E) 
is a little lower still. At this stage 
sce that the spindle moves freely in 
its bearers, and is not too tight or 
too loose. 

The connecting rod (R, Fig. 11) is next made. This may 
be of wire with an eye bent on each end, or it may be made of 
wood with eyes inserted in the whipped ends. One end of the 
connecting rod is put on the upright piece at the end of the 
lever (C, Fig. 13) and the other on a similar projection at the 
end of the tiller (T, Fig. 11). 

Note that the two levers just mentioned must be 6n reverse 
sides of the boat. Otherwise the vane will accentuate, instead 
of correcting, deviations from the course. 

Now comes the last stage of the work; making the rudder. 
This is very simple. Get a piece of brass wire about 3} in. 
long and 3 in. in diameter. Cut a slot in the bottom end with 
the hack-saw 1} in. long (Fig. 14, A). Now bore two holes 


through the wire, one near the top to receive the tiller, and one 
through the divided bottom end at C to take the rivet securing 
the blade. Fit on the brass washer (D), which need not be fastened 
in any way. The tiller should project } in. through the rudder- 
head as shown, and is secured in position with a touch 
of solder. 

The rudder blade is a piece of sheet brass or copper, perfectly 
flat. If you have no shears, a pair of scissors is quite efficient. 
Cut the blade out pear-shaped 3 in. long and 2 in. wide. Note the 
4 in. slot (E) in the top of the blade. This clasps the stem at 
the top of the slot and does away with the necessity for two rivets. 

The rudder stem is now dropped down the trunk and the blade 
riveted on. Put on your connecting rod and make a little 
knob of sealing-wax on each lever to prevent the rod from being 
washed off in heavy weather. 

If you find the tiller liable to come over and reverse, put a 
nail, screw, or screw-eye in the deck for a stop. (A rudder 
should never go past the 45°.) The boat is now ready for her 
trial trip. 

I should like to conclude this article with a few hints on sailing 


the boat. Bear in 
Fic.l5 


mind that she can 
sail against the 
wind in a slanting 
direction at an 
angle of 45? or 
perhaps even 
nearer, and so will 
arrive at any given 
point in a wind- 
ward direction it 
started in a 
succession of zig-zags ('tacks," ''boards" or ‘“‘legs’’ are 
nautical names for these). In all other directions she will 
travel in a direct line. Now suppose we wish the boat to cross 
& piece of water with the wind blowing directly on the left side 
(a ** beam " wind). 

Point the yacht in the direction you want her to go. Unscrew 
the locking nut on the vane. Now hold the rudder centrally 
while the vane is fixed where it blows out on the right of the 
boat. Adjust your sheets so that the sails form an angle of 
45° with the wind. She will now travel across the pond, the 
vane correcting all deviations from the course. 

Now we will try a '' tack" with the wind blowing from an 
angle of 45? against the boat on the right side. Adjust the 
vane so that. it again blows straight away from the wind ; this 
time it will be at an angle of 45? from the left of the boat’s stern. 
Pull in the sheets till the sails make an angle of 223° (about) 
with the boat's course. Sho will now sail rapidly away, edging 
up to windward. 

Going dead before the wind the vane will be fixed to blow out 
over the bow and the 
sails let out to a right E 
angle with the boat's 
course, so as to catch B D 


the full force of the 
Fic. 14- 


wind. 

]f two or more 
chums build to this 
design they can get 
splendid sport in 
racing the boats, and 
incidentally pick up 
the first principles of 
perhaps the finest, 
most manly, and truly 
British sport in the c 
world —sailing. A 
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Notes for the Coin and Curio Collector, the Amateur Bench-worker, 


THE *BOY'S OWN" COIN 
CORNER. 


XXIL— NORTH AMERICAN SERIES (con- 
tinued) AND UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


THERE is yet another province in the 
North American group young collectors 
should seek and see represented in their 
cabinet, and that is the province of 
Prince Edward's Island. It was first 
colonised by the French, but passed into 
the hands of Great Britain in 1758. 
only regal coin issued for use there was 
the one-cent piece of 1871; the obverse 
has the head of Queen Victoria, but the 
reverse consists of three maple trees near 
which grows a stalwart oak, the design 
typifying the protecting care of the 
Mother Country over the three Provinces, 
Prince Edward’s Island, New Brunswick 
‘and Nova Scotia ; the legend on this coin 
is '* Prince Edward's Island—One Cent.” 
The island, it may not be necessary to 
remind our young friends, was so named 
aiser Edward, Duke of Kent, the father 
of Queen Victoria. In this colony there 
were several traders’ tokens, most of 
them referring to the two great industries 
—ayriculture and fisheries. One of these 
was issued in 1840, and bears the legend 
“ Commerce and Trade"; another has 
on tho obverse a plough and the legend 
** Speed the Plough,” and on the reverse 
a dried codfish with the legend ‘‘ Speed 

the Fisheries." There are several others 

of similar types which seem to have 


circulated freely for many years as £. 
It is somewhat un- f- 


current money. 
certain by whom these pieces were first 


circulated, for unlike the bulk of the V 


traders’ tokens used in England, in 
very few instances is there any in- 
dieation of the issuers’ names. One 
later piece was scmi-official, issued 
in 1855, purporting to be for ''Self- 
government and Free Trade." 


There is a curious brass coin which 
was used by the Hudson Bay Company 
about 1812. The arms of the Com- 
pany, the legend in four lines is 
" HB;EM/I, NB." This, according 
to Mr. McLachlan (who is frequently 
quoted in Batty’s standard work on 
“ Tokens”), is capable of a free 
translation ‘‘ Hudson's Bay Company, 
Esquimault Mission, good for à a 
New Reaver Skin.” 

We may now turn to Newfoundland, 
famous alike for its fisheries, its 
clogs, and its seals, all of which are 
famifiar emblems on the stamps of 
this self-governing Colony—an island 
&t the mouth of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The dollar has long been 
the standard coin used in this colony. 
In 1865 two-dollar gold coins were 


The 


and Model-maker, etc. 


first issued; there were silver half- 
dollar, twenty-cent, ten-cent - and 
five-cent pieces, and bronze one-cent. 
The legend on the reverse of the gold 
coin was rather unusual, reading : '' Two- 
hundred cents—one hundred pence equals 
two dollars." 

The cent of 1864 was similar to the 
coins of New Brunswick. The tokens 
were mostly issued by Rutherford Bros., 
whose name they bear; but there are 
other varieties. 

The Canadian issues of a miscellaneous 
type are worth attention. One of these, 
a ' Commerce" halfpenny, is inscribed 
“North American Token." On the ob- 
verse is a figure of Hibernia holding a 
harp, but why Ireland should be typified 


on the currency of North America is not . 


apparent. 

In this story of the currency of Canada 
and one-time colonies of the British 
Empire in North America it would be out 


. of place to do more than remind readers 


of the very many varieties of gold dollars, 
silver dollars, and dimes and bronze 
cents issued from early days in the 
United States. Some of the varieties 
are exceedingly scarce, most of the more 
recent types are, however, easily procured. 
It is noteworthy that in all these coins 
there is a remarkable sameness. The 
design first adopted on the Declaration 


~ 


of Independence in 1795 has been adhered 
to with scarcely any change. Tt» 
type of the obverse is the head of Liberty, 
in the very early pieces wearing th 
Phrygian cap, and that of the reverse an 
eagle bearing a shield on which are tbe 
stripes, and on the obverse the thirteen 
stars of the Union. The early cents were 
beautiful coins in high relief, some a 
rich red copper. A very interesting 
collection can be made, very appropriate 
to arrange with those of the older colonies 
of North America, | 


FRED. W. Bczcress. 
(To be continued.) 


* * * 


MAKING SERPENTS’ EGGS. 
THERE are several ways of making the 
wonderful chemical ''eggs,"  varioush 
known as Pharaoh's Serpents and Ser- 
pents' Eggs, several of which have the 
disadvantage that both they and tè- 
ash that results frem them are powerfu!: 
poisonous, in addition to giving off aa 
unpleasant smell. 

By making in the following wer. 
however, both these drawbacks ar 
avoided, and the " eggs” when lit ar 
just as effective. Only threo thin: 
are required: saltpetre, bichromate uf 
potash and white sugar, and—of these— 

one part of saltpetre, two parts oi bi- 

chromate of potash and three parts «i 

white sugar are the proper proportion: 
\ touse. Pound each of these separat-iy 


BAS, | very finely, then well mìx together i5 


Fig. 1. One Cent, Newfoundland, obverse and 


reverse. 
Fiz, 2. Silver Dollar, United States, 1836, 
Fig. 3. One Cent, 1791, 
Fiz. 4. One Ccut, 1794. 


the dry state and moisten with ju: 
enough balsam of Peru to enable 
you to knead the chemicals into 4 
stiff paste that can be rolled int: 
little balls and allowed to beconw 
thoroughly dry. Each egg mav th- 
be rolled in a small piece of tissu 
paper. and storage should be effect. d 
in a tightly corked bottle until war.te. 
for use. Having manufactured o. 
"eggs," let us now apply a light :: 
one of these and see what happen: 
when the “serpent” hatches. 


Put tho egg in the centre of a pis 
or other un-inflammable place, strac 
a light and apply to any part « 
the egg. A small spurt of flame, a: i 
then a tiny “head ” peeps ur 
quickly followed by a long writhx: 
body, turning and wriggling in te 
most lifelike manner until the eru- 
egg has been consumed. The whe 
substance has been burned, and th~ 
is that quaint “serpent”? formed « 
the charred ashes. Eggs are wn 
easy to make, and most interestinz `` 
watch when lit. i 


H. W. CANNING-W RIGHT. 
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Prizes. 


More 
A. School Song. 
ns Words by J. W. E. Music by J. H. F. 
x — In marching time. | 
gp pee es 
a ee mer ee ee je 9t 
idus 1. When books are shut and 
q 25 » 
o 
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were 
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Term is done, Ful glad the.. heart of.. each isj.. And then we gath-er ev - "ry one To 
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list - en.. to the speech-es;.. And, knee by knee we sit and see The boys of uma -ny 
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SIZ - es... ln smil-ing rows with Sun -day bows, All go - ing.. up for.. priz- eL .. 
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And some of us take all the priz 


And Tom -my is 


no - thing but tall; 


a bro-ther and so is the oth-er, So what does it mat - ter at 
rmm uie . 


M n 3 
is a bro-ther and is the oth-er, So what does it mit - 


2. It’s just the same on summer days 
When we go out to cricket, 
For Tom goes to the crease and stays, 
And John—he hits his wicket. 


So one gets claps and cricket caps, For Tom, away in far Cathay, 


The other does the shouting, 
And if he’s sad and feeling bad, 
He takes it out in scouting. 


Chorus—aAnd some of us hit all the fourers, 
And some of us never a one, 
Kor Tom is a terror to scorers, 
And Jolin seldom notches a run 
But John is a brother and so is the other, 
And it's always the School that has won. 


But we are all brothers, and e 


« 


Is with us though he roved so, 
And John, the sage, right through his page 
Can see the School he loved so. 


Chorus.— And some of us gather the prizes, 


While some of us sit round 


For brains are of different sizes 


3. When books are shut and Term is done, 
And school days lie behind us, 
No long years, passing one by one, 
Shall break the ties that bind us: 


the wall, 


And mine is exceedingly small | 


And School is the School of 


ach is the other's, 
us all. 


s E 
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but it would have been misleading ; there is nothing 

easy in this world that is worth doing—at least, 

I have not yet found it. And, after all, angling is 
never easy ; not successful angling. 1t would be no fun 
if it were. Fishing is so full of unexpected happenings ; 
so leavened with happy surprises, so crammed with in- 
cident—except when the fish won't bite—that 1t can never 
be a dull sport. I remember, as a boy, trailing a spoon- 
bait behind a boat over a sheet of water, when that same 
glittering lure was unexpectedly snapped up by a big pike, 
and the eager boy fell overboard in his excitement—which 
was a happy surprise for the fish, for it got away, but not 
so very pleasant for the angler! And this convinced me 
for all time that angling can be exciting enough on occasion. 


[ WAS about to head this article ‘‘ Angling Made Easy," 


Even on those blank days, when the stripy and shiny 
fishes seem to have gone away on some important business 
not connected with their commissariat, angling is ever 
pleasant. It is the best sport that a boy or young fellow 
who loves the country can follow. It takes you out into 
the green places, where you may hear the cuckoo and the 
sedge-warbler in summer, or mark tho swift flight of a 
bunch of wild duck in the grey of a late autumn evening. 
The glittering blue of the jewelled kingfisher as it darts 
like a living arrow beneath the willows will delight your 
eyes; the wild life of the waving reed-beds will be revealed 
to you when sitting quietly in some little nook among the 
green rushes. The sport of angling will take you to the 
oozy meadows, summer and winter, where just the kind 
of things all healthy-minded boys rejoice in are to be met 
with. If you have an eye for the wild birds. love to watch 
the ways of beasts and butterflies and other interesting 
insects, the folk of the woods and the water-meadows, 
fishing is the sport you should take up, for when angling 
you will have ample opportunities for watching and listen- 
ing to the birds and wild creatures, and to learn quite a 
lot about them ; and you will love it, for the observer's part 
is full of keen joy. 

Yes! angling is very pleasant; but one always enjoys 
these *' side-shows " tothe fine old sport all the better 
if the float dips frequently and a silvery fish comes splashing 


to the bank. Therefore, you will naturally desire to know ` 


how to ** make good "' in angling. 

There is no easy road to success in this sport. Occasion- 
ally, it may be, a beginner makes a wonderful catch and is 
inclined to become & wee bit conceited in consequenco ; 
but, nine times out of ten, he is a long time before he can 
repeat that performance, and he does not boast much 
about his failures. After all, success in fishing can only 
be gained by practice, perseverance, and study. 

Often, too, a little cominonsense will go far towards 
putting the beginner on the road to success. I will try and 
illustrate what I mean. One day, during last summer, I 
went down to the river for an hour's fishing. There was 
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& youthful angler at my favourite spot. * Any luck ? ” 
I asked. '' Have not had a bite!” he replied, dolefully. 
Now, though he appeared blissfully ignorant of the facts, 
there were several reasons why success in luring the silver- 
dappled fellows tarried. 

For one thing, the sun had been at his back all the 
morning, and his shadow, and also that of his rod, had becn 
crying & warning to the shy fishes as plainly as possible. 
Then he sat at the very edge of the bank, with his legs 
dangling over the stream, and each time he thought it 
imperative to throw in more ground-bait he stood up 
and with wild waving of his arms cast huge masses of soaked 
bread into the quiet waters with a mighty splash, calculated 
to send all the fish within yards scurrying into the next 
county. He was awfully restless, too, and fidgeted about 
— perhaps only natural after patiently trying in vain 
for hours. The sparkling waters, shimmering like 
silver washed over with gold, the brilliant dragon-flies 
and gorgeous butterflies that fluttered among the reeds, 
and the birds passing to and fro would have made many an 
angler quite content; -but our friend wanted fish, and 
wanted them badly. Thus it was that the more anxious 
he became to score, the more he exerted himself wrongly, 
and the less chance he had of realising his desires. 

I do not think fish can hear very much (I remember 
once shooting by the margin of a lake, and though the 
loud reports of the gun sent most wild things hurrying 
to safer quarters, a shoal of roach which I could plainly 
see in the shallow wators close to the bank nover budged an 
inch), but they are awfully sensitive beasties, extremely 
keen-sighted, and frightened at the least shadow.  Thore- 
fore, one of the first essentials to success is to keep well out 
of sight, and also see that neither the shadow of yourself 
nor of your rod falls on the water. 

I demonstrated much of this to my young friend. Taking 
him upstream to another good spot that harboured roach, 
I crept cautiously through a tangle of fragrant grasses 
to the waterside, some yards higher up than the spot 


I intended to fish. Then I took from my pocket a piece of 
sweet home-made bread, and breaking it into little bits 
cast a few on the slow- moving waters as an advance guard, 
well knowing that wholesome bread is often appreciated 
by the “ red-fins "" even on a warm summer day. 

Carefully impaling a tiny cube of bread.crust upon tho 
small hook, I despatched this lure in the wake of the 
ndvance guard. The little float rode the waters gaily, 
searcely deviating an inch out of the course it was intended 
to travel, and when well down the swim it suddenly dipped 
and disappeared. A few seconds later a nice half-pound 
roach was gasping on the bank—a beauty in livery of silver 
and green, with gleaming red-brown fins. My young friend 
quickly acquired the knack of doing likewise, and beforo 
I left him he had put another brace of nice fish into his 
basket. 
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Another important thing in river fishing is the art of 
ground-baiting. Before you set about this, howevor, you 
must learn to find the swims where fish congregate. If 
you possess what is called the ''angler's eye" you 
will have little difficulty. Experience will help 
this “eye” to tell you when you have arrived 
at the right spot. In most rivers, however, there 
is ample evidence to show where the best spots 
are, for you will readilv find the stands where 
other fellows have been fishing. Most anglers leave 
traces behind them in the shape of scattered ground- 
bait, matches, fish-scales, etc., to show where they have 
been busy. There are holes and swims in all streams that 
are more highly favoured by the fish than other parts of 
the river; such places are generally well patronised and 
are easilv found. The beginner will do well to fish these 
spots before he essays to find swims for himself. He 
will, at least, know that fish are there; and that is some 
consolation, even if they are dead off the feed. A later 
visit to the same spot may yield a nice catch. 

Reverting to ground-baiting, I am afraid many be- 
ginners do not pay sufficient attention to this. Good 


ground-baiting is half the battle. You must gather your 
schools together before you can hope to thin them out! 
Never use ground-bait that has been made a. day or two, 
and eonsequently gone sour. It should always be freshly 
made. The object of ground-baiting, of course, is to 
entice fish of various kinds to feed in their selected swims. 
Different fish require different ground-baits, and in 
various waters widely diverso ways of ground-baiting 
must be adopted. In a short article there is not space 
to go deeply into these many matters, and the angler 
will learn all about them as he develops experience. 
The beginner at rtver fishing, I presume, will first of 
all turn his attention to roach and dace before going 
in for such fish as barbel, therefore a simple ground- 
bait is all that will be needed. This is easily made from 
bread and bran. Doubtless you can 
readily persuade the cook or whoever pre- 
sides over tho pantry to give you some stale 
bread; if you keep rabbits you will have 
some bran, if not you can purchase a few 
pounds at any grocer's shop. First of all, soak 
vour bread, then drain all water off and 
squeeze as dry as possible, working all lumps out. 
Next add the bran by degrees, mixing it well together ; 
then knead into balls about the size of a golf ball. It is 
quite clean to handle, which cannot be said of all ground- 
baits. 

When commencing to fish throw in one or two balls of 
your ground-bait ; but do not overdo it at any one time, 
little and often being your cue. Let your baited hook travel 
well down the place where the ground-bait has been thrown 
in, and with luck you will have a fish or two. Bread and 
brzn is an excellent all-round ground-bait, and will attract 
most of the fishes usually found in a river. 

Many kinds of fish are to be met with in rivers. Barbel 
and rudd are not generally distributed, but the majority of 
streams contain roach, dace, bream, chub, and gudgeon. 
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These species will do very well for the novice to trv his 


*prentice hand upon. If he cannot succeed in catcelinz 


any of these, he will not succeed with the other bigver 


quarry such as pike and barbel. Youthful anglers 
residing near such rivers as Thames, Trent, Severn, 
Wye, Yorkshire Ouse, Bedfordshire Quse, anl 
similar streams are lucky, for all these rivers con- 
tain many species of fishes. ` 

It must be remembered that fish vary their 
quarters in rivers from time to time. During summer, 
for instance, fish will resort chiefly to the runs ard 
glides, and to fairly fast streamy lengths. In winter they 
will seek the deeper and quieter places, and lie closer in 
to the bank. However, it is never a mistake to fish clc 
in when commencing to fish, lengthening your hne arl 
angling further out if there is nothing doing. In hct 
weather early and late in the day are the best time; 
in cool weather the middle of the day may be the most 
profitable. 

Of river fish, the roach is perhaps the most popular. and 
is much sought after. The dace is a strong and lively 
little fish, and well worth the beginner's attention. Bream 
are found in many streams, and, as they attain a goxi 
size, are keenly hunted by some fishermen who do not mind 
a bit of slime along with their fish. Chub are also gourd 
sporting fishes, and are often to be found lurking in swims 
under trees that overhang the water. Barbel are ly 
found in a few streams, such as Thames and Trent, and 
are not for the beginner, as they must be specially baited 
for. The perch is also to be found in many rivers; whist 
smaller fry, such as bleak, gudgeon, etc., are to be met wrh 
in most waters. In-regard to baits, gentles, caddis gruts. 
wasp grubs, paste made from bread, are all good for roach. 
dace and chub. Worms and gentles for perch and brean. 
and also for the smaller fry. 

I am presuming, of course, that before he commences t? 
fish the tyro will have saved up his pocket-money and 
purchased an outfit. He will require rod, reel, line. mit- 
casts, and hooks, with split-shot to weight his line and à 
number of floats of various sizes, so that he can use min 
or less shot to steady the line according to the strenzth 
of the current. On paying a visit to the waterside he 
will probably observe anglers fishing in various style. 
tight line, leger, or running tackle. He will be advised to 
ignore tlie first two methods at first and devote hünseli te 
running tackle, especially in a quick water. By using tke 


running tackle he can draw off line from the reel and allo 
float and bait to travel down the swim, thus covenn: 
more water than is possible with a tight line. Later œ. 
when he becomes more expert, he can practise with tle 
tight line and the leger in suitable swims. 

I have not mentioned trout and grayling, as these gane 
river fishes are sought for by different methods to ti? 
** coarse " fishes, and angling for them seldom comes tl? 
way of the youthful beginner. The majority of an: 
serve their apprenticeship with lesser quarry ; and ment 
experts, skilled with the fly-rod, look back with pleasur 
upon their early days, when they returned, tired t! 
triumphant, with a dozen or so tiny roaches or perch: 
in the basket. 
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CHAPTER XII (continued). 


A RACE UP THUNDER RIVER. 


One fine morning, Billy came on deck when Katto had 
finished his trick at the helm. 

* Hello, Katto,” said Billy with a winning smile. ‘“‘ Got 
rid of your beastly bad temper yet? You are a nice 
chap, going about with a face like a vicious tiger. What 
ails you, my yellow-faced hero ? "Tip us your flipper, and 
shake hands." 

He extended his own hand, and Katto took it, and peace 
was made. A few hours later Billy, Jack, and Katto were 
chatting merrily under the awning. Katto was telling 
some of his adventures in the China Seas, and gradually 


could pick up valuable prizes and make money. 

Jack shook his head doubtfully as Katto described the 
stealthy approach upon unsuspecting sampans on the 
open sea, or upon quiet, rich villages on the coast of Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra and Formosa. He waxed eloquent on the 
raids he had made upon the pearl fisheries, and recounted, 
with glee, some of the hair-breadth escapes he had had. 
He was somewhat disappointed when Jack and Billy shook 
their heads. 

“ Did you never try any honest ways of getting rich, 
Katto ? " said Jack. 

“ Many, boss, but it is velly hard work, and velly little 
pay. Your father liked sailing better than working. Ah, 
he was a great man was Captain Jack. He say to Tanto, 
‘big ship come out of Hong Kong next week; we wait 
in the Formosa Channel, and on dark night slip up along- 
side. "Tanto laugh, and clap him on the back. We wait, 
and get that ship ; Captain Jack make big money." 

“T say, Jack," Billy remarked, ** your old man seems 


ai to have been a lively individual. A bit of a privateer, 
9 I guess ? " 

AAT “Velly much so, boss," said Katto. “Him privateer 
^ all right." 


unfolded the various ways in which a well-armed dhow 
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** Don't talk about it, Billy. My father was a quiet 
enough man where I was concerned, a good sailor and kind 
when he was not drinking. He never said much about his 
past." 

Katto seemed to be lost in reverie, for his face had as- 
sumed a vacant expression. He chuckled to himself, as 
though recalling some incident which gave him pleasure. 

* Ah, boss," he said at length, “ the best job the Captain 
ever did was to make fools of Tanto and Gallus and their 
mates. They had fallen in with a sampan which was 
crowded with Chinese robbers, who had been waiting for 
the pearl-fishers when they were bringing their pearls to the 
market. The Chinese had got much pearl, so noone was 
left alive to tell what had happened. Captain Jack and 
Tanto spread the beautiful pearls on the cabin table, and, 
when they had counted them, they were divided and 
made up into parcels, with names written on each parcel. 
Then Captain Jack put them into a strong box, and they 
were stowed away safely. 

‘“ One day, when we were somewhere off Papua, Captain 
Jack winked af me, and say, ‘ Katto, get big light boat ready, 
with water and biscuits ; we slip away when it dark, and 
say nothing.’ That night we crept overboard into the 
boat, and push off. Not a sound we mako, Captain Jack 
put the strong box under him, and steer. I set the sail, as 
quiet as adead man. When sun rose, we miles away from 
schooner, and pulling like mad for shore. Tanto saw us, 
like a speck far away, and tried to work the ship so that he 
could overtake us. Then he launch a boat, and tumble 
in with Gallus, Dingo Bill, Moses the Kroo, Flying Jib, 
and two others. They pull like mad, just as we did, and 
made the water foam. ‘ Pull, Katto, pull,’ say Captain 
Jack. ‘We must get into shelter before they come up 
with us. I’m heading for the Thunder River. Once there, 
we'll take to the forest, and hide our tracks.’ 

" It made Katto sweat to reach that river, savage Papuans 
in front, and Tanto behind, no nice thing to think about ; 
so we pull and pull until we ran round the big bluff near 
the mouth of the river, and was out of sight of Tanto’s 
spy-glass. Captain Jack twisted round in his seat to 
face up-river, and pull like that. He wink at me, and 
laugh, and puff, as he pushed his oar, and all the while 
the strong box was under the seat. "The river was running 
hard, and we had to pull harder. Crack, crack, Katto’s 
arms and legs were going off like fire-works outside a Templo, 
and Captain Jack no better. Ah, boss, he was a great 
man, was Captain Jack, hard as blacksmith's nails, and 
always ready with some new trick. We pull for about ten 
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miles up the river, and then Captain call out for a spell 
of rest, and, I tell vou, we wanted it——”’ 

R So I should think,” said Billy, who was following the 
story with breathless interest. ‘“‘ You must have been in 
good condition to pull ten miles against a river, after having 
a long spell of rowing towards the shore.”’ 

" Every man is in good condition when Tanto is after 
him," answered Katto with a grin. 

"Like you were, Jack, when Gallus and Dingo were 
trving to got you on the French privateer. You moved 
your lazy body a jolly sight quicker than you ever did at 
any of our sports at Westminster." 

“Get on with your yarn, Katto,” replied Jack, ignoring 
Billy’s banter. “ What did you do after you had got 
your second wind H 

“ There was no wind, boss, or the schooner would have 
got us, long before we reached the river," said Katto, 
who did not quite understand the phrase.  '* We lay in the 
boat until we knew it was time to be off. Captain Jack 
all the while looking up and down the river, peoring into 
bushes, staring at the forest to soe if any man-eaters wero 
watching us from the banks. No want to be popped into 
cooking-pot, Captain Jaek took & hammer and somo 
long spikes out of the carpenter's box which was in the 
boat, and some tough, hard rope fastened to & length of 
steel chain. He hitched the rope round tho strong box, 
and made it fast, holding the chain part in his hand. He 
say nothing, but I was thinking hard. If Tanto came up 
to us he would find nothing in the boat, for Captain Jatk 
had it in his head to drop the strong box into the river; 
with some mark to guide him to it after the storm blow 
Over. 
Jack, and when Tanto came up he would say, ‘ Pearls ! 
strong box! all on the schooner, you fools, hidden down 
below. Katto and me was coming off to see if gold-seckers 
in Papua was likely to want a quick passage home in fast 
schooner. Why you follow us in such a hurry ?’ If we 
get away from Tanto, strong box stay with us, and no harm 
that a stout rope was tied round it. 

“ We took up oar again, and the river began to narrow. 
Big trees were on each bank and thick undergrowth. 
Just the place for Papuan surprise. Ahead of us tho river 
was full of turnings ; below, we could see about threo—four 
miles. All of a sudden wo heard a faint, distant shout 
from somewhere in front. It was a Papuan war-cry. 
We listen, and after a minute or so it came again. * Jump 
ashore, Katto,’ says Captain Jack, ' and take a peep round. 
Try and find out which side of the river the Papuans are 
on. Don’t go far.’ He ran the boat into the bank, not 
far fram somo old trees which almost grew out of tho river. 
Heavy branches hung over the water. Some of the trunks 
had big holes in them, and vines were creeping up. As I 
jumped ashore I saw a great snake lying curled around ono 
of the branches, watching me with his shining eves. ‘Not 
to-day, Mr. Snake,’ I says to myself, as I looked up at 
him. Then I glaneed down the river, and, turning the 
bend three miles away, was Tanto's boat. 

'" Captain Jack sees it at the same minute, and jammed 
our boat right into tho bank, so that Tanto might not sce it. 
I ran into tho forest, and tried to find out if the Papuans 
were near. Everything was quiet, so I hurried back to 
the river. Captain Jack was about twenty paces from the 
bank, waiting, with the oars in his hand. ‘ Hurry up, 
Katto,' says he, and in another minute I was in the boat, 
and we were off. As we turned the bend I looked down 
at the seat, and tho strong box had gone. * Where is it ?’ 
savs I to Captain Jack. He smile, and push at his oar. 
Then he sang somo words out of one of Dingo Bill's 
chanties— 


'' One prayer to heaven for mercy they gave, 
'And now they sleep in an ocean grav," 


Jack interrupted the narrative by exclaiming: “I 
remembor that song, Katto; Dingo Bill sang it the first 
time I made his acquaintance. He was howling it out 
that night on the Bankside, in London." 


He could tell lies with a straight face, could Captain |. 
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* And that's where it is,” said Billy, “ chucked into the 
river, with some mark on the banks to show where it 5 
lyirg. Hundreds and thousands of precious pearls some 
where in the bottom of the Thunder River! Shiver im 
timbers, Jack, this is something worth knowing. Anl 
this blessed Thunder River is somewhere in Papua, and 
Papua is in the South Seas. Get on, Katto, spin it off as 
quickly as you can. My eye, Jack, it wasn't by chance 
that your father went to live on the Bankside. He knew 
a thing or two, and the river running by his door woall 
always remind him of what was lying in the strongest bark 
in the world, and one of the best for pearls. ‘Now they 
sleep in an ocean grave,’ as poor old stupid Dingo Bil 
says, not knowing that he had the clue he was running all 
over the seas to find, right slap-bang in his own silly head. 
Don't, you see it, Jack ? It’s as clear as daylight to me 
now Katto has tumed on the lamp-light. Go on, Katto, 
spit it out.’ 

» you Jack,’ says I,” continued Katto, resuminz 
his narrative, which was made far more piquant than it 
is recorded, by tho peculiar way in which he spoke English, 
“Captain Jack, says I, ‘this is no time for singing. I 
we don't get clean away, in another hour Tanto will be up 
with us, and there's going to be a fight? ‘We'll take to 
the woods as soon as we find a sheltered spot to hide the 
boat in,’ says Captain Jack, ‘and trust to luck and our 
firelocks to best the savages. I know the country a bit. 
and so do you, Katto, and if we are not a match for the 
Papuans it will be a bad look-out for us, and we sha? 
deserve what we get. Out of tho pan into the pot, eh, 
Katto ?' says Captain Jack, ‘or rather out of the pet 
into the Papuan.’ And he could hardly push his oar for 
laughing." 

'" About four miles farther on we ran into a place wher 
the river divided. Before we came to the divide Captan 
Jack saw a spot entirely overhung with trees. He h-i 
up one hand, and I stopped pulling, then we moved tla 
boat gently into the thick branches, and lay in the dark- 
ness. ‘Much better below the divide than above J 
says Captain Jack with a chuckle. ‘Tanto will see the 
branching river, and think that we have gone up it to 
the right, or kept on in the main stream. He will have to 
decide which, and if he does not overhaul us in the one tL» 
has chosen he will be sure we have gone up the other. ii 
he begins to turn back, the others will blame him. arn-l if 
he doesn't, the others will say he ought to. "Then there 
will be a scrimmage among them, and someone will get 
hurt.’ 

" We tied the boat up, and crept along the bank into 
the forest. We took our muskets and pistols, and plenty 
of powder and bullets. The Captain slung one bag of 
biscuits over his shoulder, and I took the other. We hadn't 
gone far before we heard a big splashing in the river, ani 
Tanto and his crowd swept past, driving at full spe+t. 
At first Captain Jack had a mind to get into the bu. 
drop down with the current, and sail off to the schooner. 
then spin a yarn to the men aboard, and be away with her 
before Tanto and his crowd had the sense to return. bit 
he changed his mind and we plunged deeper into the 
forest. For more than ten days we went ahead, sleepinz 
in the day and walking at night, until at last we hai 
the bad luck to run right into a crowd of skulking Papmars 
We could not see how many there were, but Captain Js: < 
yelled to me and began firing. Someone hit me on ve 
head with a club, and I tumbled into a hole in the Pocky 
pass we wero trying to get through. I had the sense to 
lie quiet until the etfect of the blow had passed off. Capta: 
Jack was firing away, and then he clubbed his musker. 
and laid about him like a madman. The shouting dis 
away in the distance, and I climbed out of the hole in or 
to follow him. 

“I never saw him again. I did not know whether «co 
go on, or to hide, for the savages were all around.  & 
last I climbed up into a high tree, cut some vines ar; 
brushwood, and made a shelter far up. I stayed them. 
off and on, for nearly a month. Every day savages weri 
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past along the path. At- length everything became quiet, 
and no Papuans appeared anywhere, so I got down and 
went back to where we had left the boat. I found the 
place all right, but Tanto and his crowd must have dis- 
covered it, for it had disappeared. It was three months 
before I saw an empty canoe drifting down the river. It 
was half-way across, but I made up my mind to risk 
alligators and snakes, so I splashed about with a branch to 
scare them off, and then jumped in and swam to the cance. 
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“ ‘Not to-day, Mr. Snake,’ I says to myself, as I looked up at him ” 


(See page 706.) 


Y got in all right, and, after a scrimmage or two with Papuan 
fishermen, managed to reach the sea. 

“ Two days later a sampan came by, with half-a-dozen 
Chinamen for crew. I paddled alongside, and was scramb- 
ling over the side, when the skipper came along with an 
axe and tried to knock me overboard. I shot him, and 
pitched his body into the sea In five minutes I had the 
crew on their knees, and I took command of the sampan, 
and started &way for Torres Straits. "Then we fell in with 


this big dhow, which was leaving the China Seas because 
they had got too hot for the captain and crew, on accowit 
of evil deeds. The skipper did not want a partner, so h? 
went overboard with some of his crew. I persuaded the 
rest, with my pistols and parang, that I was the best man 
among them. "They agreed to make me captain, and wo 
sailed for the East African coast. 

** Trade was bad there, and we cruised down and rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope, and boro up for the Guinea Coast 
to gain money by selling slaves in the 
Brazils. It was while I was off the coast 
that Tanto saw me, in the ‘Rattlesnake,’ and 
then I knew that he had got away from 
the Thunder River. He pretended that ho 
had not seen me, but I knew what would 
happen. I nipped into a canoe that night, 
and told the crew what to do, and where 
to pick me up. So Tanto was disap- 
pointed, and—here we are." 


CHAPTER XIII. 


"LOOK FOR A SPIKE IN A TREE." 


Ja ATTO'S yarn makes everything as* 
l clear as daylight, Jack,” said 
Billy, the next day, as the two 
comrades were once more reclin- 
ing under the awning. “It fits in with 
all you have said about the quest of Gallus 
and his mates. "They were after the pearls, 
and thought that they could get thom if 
they could manage to track your father 
down. We know that he succeeded in 
getting away from the Papuan country, 
and that Gallus and the rest followed his 
trail until it led them to the Bankside. 
They did not find the pearls there, becauso 
they had not time to search thoroughly, 
and, even if they had been able to turn 
the house inside out, the chances are that 
the treasure was never there for any 
length of time. Your father would most likely 
lodge the pearls in some bank for security. 
I wish I knew what Gallus was after when 
Red Lopez got him alone on the ' Rattle- 
snake.’ Katto picked up a lot of precious 
loot which they have been fighting over, 
but the pearls were not among it. That 
blessed letter is a puzzler, for vour father 
must have had it in his possession long 
before Gallus tracked him to London." 

* Of course he had, Billy ; I overheard 
the whole story. The letter was put in a 
rendezvous at some place called Martin's 
Cove, on the chance of his turning up. He 
got it, and kept it. The strange words 
written over theletter, * Drag tho fangs from 
the Snake, ye Scum,’ were either scrawled 
bv him, or by someone who knew something 
about the pearls. It may have been Red 
Lopez, who picked him up in the * Rattle- 
snake,’ or Tanto, who may have learned th» 
secret from the depths of the Thunder 
River. Whoever it was, the words were 
written in a jeering spirit, and they may 
refer to the schooner, whose figure-head, you remembor, 
was a snake, or to some place familiar to Captain 
Lancaster, or to Tanto and some of the gang. If my 
father had been able to get back to the Thunder River, 
he would certainly have picked up the box again, if, as Katto 
thinks, he had sunk it in the water. Anyone who had 
assisted him later, would easily have detected its presence, 
or a quantity of valuable pearls stowed about his person. 
As these helpers almost surely would be privateersmen or 
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“ Captain Jack clubbed his musket, and laid about him like a madman.” 
(See page 706.) 


pirates, he would havo all his work cut out to keep his 
treasure from them, unless he mado a bargain to share, in 
order to save his life. On the other hand, if ho found 
himself unable to get back to the Thunder River, because 
of tho savagos, he could not pick up tho box. If we had 
nothing but the word of Gallus and Dingo Bill, I should 
laugh at the idea of a strong-box full of pearls, but Katto’s 
yarn puts a different light upon it. There certainly was 
such a box, and I supposo it was full of pearls, but nobody 
knows where it is now.” 

" It's in the Thunder Hiver, Jack, moored safely with a 
chain and rope, and it’s just waiting for two lucky chaps 
to come along. Katto said that he saw tho captain with 
a hammer and some spikes in his hand. That’s the clue, 
my pippin, a spike in a tree or a root, somewhere near the 
water's edge. If he sunk the box in midstream, he would 
have to get a float, and a float would attract attention. He 
would moor it to the length of the chain, and fasten the 
end to a spike driven intoa tree, Look fora spike in a tree. 
We'ro bound for Papua, my boy, to pick up a fortune. 
Katto will go anywhere if you are with him, and if thero's 
big money at tho end of the cruise." 


He broke off suddenly, and pointed to 
a yellow face that was just disappearing 
from behind the water-butt. 

“ What is that yellow skunk poking 
his ugly snout into ?" he said, in an 
angry whisper. "I spotted = hun 
yesterday, when Katto was spinning 
his yarn. Ho was at the helm, and 
looked as innocent as a lamb, but I 
guessed he was taking it all in. Cai 
him back, Jack, and well questia 
him." 

Before Jack had time to shout, Billy 
jumped up and ran after the seaman. 
“ Hoy, you," he said, when he was a 
few yards from him. *'' Corne bac. 
and tighten up the sheets of the awuinz. 
Thev've got loose." 

The man walked on without a 
moment’s pause. Billy bawled at him. 
and touched him on the shoulder. The 
Malay turned, and touched his forehead 
in salute. Billy spoke again, and ti: 
man pointed to his ear, as though 
sigaifying that he was hard of hearinz. 

"Oh, is that it?” said Billy, in a 
tone of relief. ''Deaf,arc vou? That: 
all right. DH take a pull on the she's 
myself. Get forrard.” 

Ho went back to his seat as Katto 
camo out of the cabin. 

“ Katto," said he, ‘“‘who is that 
Malay fellow, going up to the prow.” 
He pointed to the man. 

“That’s Lingi-pa, boss, a gei 
sailor, but very stupid," replied Katt. 

“Is he deaf ? "' 

“If he isn't he ought to be. bc. 
he has had more smacks on the side «tf 
the head than any man in the dhow." 

“Hed get another, Katto, ii F» 
could hear." 

"Give him one in any case, bos. 
it won't come amiss.” 

Lingi-pa, the Malay, was truly hari 
of hearing, to all seeming, but ti 
deafness was of the convenient srt, 
and he knew everything that Karts 
and his friends had been saying. It 
Billy had known this, some future 
trouble would have been saved. Th: 
dhow was, at that time, about fony 
miles from the West African coast. 
and the boat, which had been used to 
convey a number of the slaves ashore, was floating at 
the stern. 

“Sit down, Katto,” said Billy. “ We've got somethin? 
for you to hear. Jack and I have made up our niin: 


‘about the kind of voyage this fast-sailing dhow is going t» 


make. You have told us about Captain Lancaster an 
the box of pearls. Now, where do you think that precio» 
box is at the present time ? ” 

“In the Thunder River, unless the Captain took it out.” 

* He didn't, Katto, so you need not worry on that bc: 
any longer. He didn't, so it must be there yet. In arv 
caso we are going to find out for ourselves, and vou ar 
going to take us there in this dhow. You savvy, as tl 
Froggies say ? And you are going to have a share in: 
when we get it, and a jolly good share. Enough to ma: 
you an honest man for the rest of your days. That's ti- 
voyage ycu are going to make, Katto, and in less thi: 
twelve months you'll be a Begum, or a mandarin, or wt 
ever you call it, with enough pearls to be a big man z 
China, savvy ? " 

It needed some persuasion from Jack to turn Ka:- 
but, finally, he determined to head the dhow for the Sout 
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Seas, and that evening he called the crew around him and 
told them what he had decidgd. 

It was received with divided feelings by his men. Ling: 
pa and three others were inwardly furious at the change 
of destination. 
were convinced that slave-running on the African coast 


. was more profitable and less risky than trading on the 


dangerous shores of New Guinea. That night, Lingi-pa 
unfolded a scheme which had been engendered in his 
cunning brain. He pointed out to his comrades the un- 
deniable truth, that the savage Papuans would be delighted 
to make a meal of them, and that a number of prime 
slaves had been turned loose on the coast near by, through 
tho folly of à mad Englishman. 

What was to hinder four capable Malays, well-armed 
and determined, from following the slaves, and recapturing 
them before they had time to scatter. With a gang of 
slaves im hand, the same four Malays could easily get a 
dhow, or sloop, and do a run on their own account, or, 
failing this, join one of the well-known slavers and bo 
well paid for what they brought. What, therefore, was 
tho use of staying on a dhow which was going to a place 
they were anxious to avoid? And who, save madmen, 
would sail under a skipper who was beneath the thumb of a 
couple of English lads ? 

Next morning, the boat which had been towing astern 
had disappeared, and Lingi-pa and three other Malays had 
vanished also. They had slipped away shortly after 
midnight, and were bowling along the coast with a strong 
breeze blowing, with hearts filled with longing desire: to 
overtake the slaves who had been set free. When in 
due time they landed, they discovered that the slaves 
had scattered as soon as the dhow cast off, for they had 
wisdom enough to know that a slaver who could change his 
mind one way could also change it another. Keeping 
together might mean a certain measure of protection, but, 
after all, solitude was safer. Each man, therefore, darted 
off on his own course, and Lingi-pa and the Malays wero 
baulked. Not daunted, however, they ran along the 
coast and into the river, where Tanto had his factory and 
barracoon. They expected a warm welcome—and_ they 
got it. 

Meanwhile the dhow was running, with the same strong 
breeze which had helped Lingi-pa, on a straight course to 
Cape Town. Jack Lancaster had had a serious talk with 
Billy, pointing out that in engaging in this enterprise of a 
voyage to the South Seas, he was jeopardising his future 
career as a naval officer, and, possibly, running a grave 
risk of losing his life. To desert one's ship in time of war 


They knew the South Seas and Papua, and . 


was a serious offence, and one which, in the English Navy, 
was punishable with death. Any cruiser which happened 
to fall in with them would probably send a boat to pick up 
eligible seamen, and if Billy were recognised the garne 
would be up. CIN 
- “ Confound you, Jack Lancaster," said Billy, in some 
dismay. ‘‘Stop howling out dismal prophecies. You are 
in the same boat, and as much a deserter as I am——”’ 

“ I didn't think of that, Billy, because I was pressed 
into the Service. You joined it of your own free will. 
Besides, if the boat I was in, or rather, foll out of, was 
picked up by the * Bellona,’ the men would report that I 
was drowned.” 

“ You lucky beggar,” said Billy. “I wish I had bonn 
drowned in the saine way. Old Katto must keep a sharp 
look-out for cruisers, and we won't show ourselves when : 
one is about. When we get off Cape Town, wo must both 
send letters to England. They will bo taken by some 
East Indiaman or man-of-war. You can write to your 
old housekeeper, who must be wondering where you have 
got to, and I'll spin a yarn to the old buffer at the Admiralty 
who got me my billet, and who is a friend of my father. 
Il tell him that in pursuance of my duty I was assaulted 
by a slave captain, was dyed brown, and chained up to 
be sold as & slave, was kicked, and ill-treated until I was 
worn to a skeleton, and went off my head, raved in a fever 
for three weeks, and everyone thought I was dead ; then 
I bolted, and found myself on a ship, bound noone knows 
where, and that I am writing this letter, so weak that 
I can hardly hold the quill, and hoping that it will 
reach my dear father’s friend, in order that he may 
obtain for a poor, suffering, half-mad midshipman twelve 
months’ sick leave. I'll write also to my poor old father, 
and relieve his mind of the awful anxiety he must be 
sufforing.: It will not be possible for me to wait for an 
answer, so I shall go on with this old hooker to the Thunder 
River, and, when I return to dear old England, my pockets 
will be bursting with pearls and gold, enough to buy the 
silence of all the buffers who think they are pulling the 
strings which make Billy Mayfield jump." 

When they reachod Table Bay, Katto had the letters 
conveyed to a big East Indiaman, just in from Calcutta, 
and immediately afterwards the dhow was stecred well 
to the South, in order to escape prowling cruisers, and 
Bily and Jack wore dreaming dreams of unbounded 
wealth, and Yellow-boy Katto was wondering if he had 
not boen playing the fool when he had consented to leave 
8 prosperous career of slave-running for a wild-goose chase 
ap the Thunder River. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


LINGI-PA SELLS A SECRET. 


ANTO and his crowd were 
beginning to find out that 
the slave trade to the 
Brazils was getting more 
difficult with each voyago, 
because of the activity of the 
men-of-war ships belonging 
to the nations of England, 
France and Spain. 
sailing frigates were con- 
stantly turning up and 
demanding to seo papers, 
or compelling them to stand 
by until a boats crew 
could be sent aboard to have a look at the men on the 
slaver. The speed of the “ Rattlesnake,” and the seaman- 
ship of Tanto had, so far, kept the schooner out of mischief, 
but Gallus, Dingo Hill, Flying Jib and Moses had a mortal 
dread lest tho ** Bellona,” or one of her consorts, should over- 
haul them and claim them as deserters from His Majesty's 
Navy. Consequently, each voyage, although profitable, 
was exceedingly uncomfortable. 


Fast- . 


Gallus was still puzzling his head about the bag which 
had been taken &way when he was lying senseless aftor 
the fight with Red Lopez. Sometimes he was certain that 
Tanto had stolen it, the diamond cross lending some sort 
of proof to this idea; and then again he thought that if he 
had been the thief, some hint would have dropped from 
his lips when drink had undermined his usual caution. 
But Tanto sober, or Tanto drunk, made no difference, so 
far as any elucidation of the mystery was concerned. The 
story that the ‘“ Rattlesnako" had been stolen from her 
anchorage while he was lying senseless in the cabin, had been 
scuttled by the boring of a large number of holes, and a 
train of powder laid to blow her up, that Tanto, Bill and 
Jib had taken expert negro paddlers and had overtaken 
the ship, and that the villains who had done all this had 
finally escaped, turned his thought once more in the direction 
that Flying Jib had always asserted was the correct ono. 

The cunning rascals who had taken possession of tha 
* Rattlesnake '' must have seen the senseless bodies in the 
cabin, and the jewels and money would assuredly have 
caught their eyes. Jib said that there were only three 
or four men on tho job, and this was a proof that they 
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must have been quiet in their movements, and capable in 
their seamanship. When last seen, the villams were making 
out to sea, but Gallus concluded that this was only a ruse, 
and that an open boat. would be far more likely to run for 
the shore as soon as darkness shielded it from observation. 

Gallus was sitting on an upturned cask, with a pannikin 
of rum in his hand, when Tanto drew near to break into 
his strenuous bout of thinking,. His solemn face brought 
forth a sneering laugh from Tanto. 


‘“Mooning like a love-sick calf, Gallus?” he said. 
"No, grinning like a hungry wolf, Tanto," retorted 
Gallus. 
“ You are too Ends with your jaw, Gallus. Some day 


it will pay you to be as ready with your knife. For some 
day, Gallus, you black-faced scoundrel, you'll find yourself 
lying on your back and someone you know will be standing 
over you—that is, unless you keep a civil tongue in your 
head." 

** If there was as much breeze ouiside us as there is wind 
inside that empty skull of yours, Tanto, we should be in 
harbour in less than five hours." 

Gallus drained his pannikin, and jumped from his seat. 
Tanto laughed and took out his flint and steel to light a 
eheroot. ' 

" Rough—rough—-Gallus. Sit down again and get 
your pipe going. Is it that accursed bag you are hankering 
after still ? Jib has been telling me that you can't get 
the thing out of your mind, suspecting this one and that 
one, and not even leaving me out of the black-list. I have 
a sort of memory that you called me something ono night 
when we were enjoying ourselves at the factory. It nearly 
put a stop to all your thinking, Gallus. In any other 
skull nut yours, the question as to where the bag went 

would be answered in two minutes.' 

“ Well, answer it yourself," growled Gallus. 

“The men who, nearly, ran away with the Schooner, 
Gallus, were the men who, altogether, ran away with your 
precious bag, so take that as final I want to tell you 
something, I’m sick of the dodging and anxiety of these 
runs across to the Brazils and back. The trade isn't what 
it used to be, and there are too many nosing eruisers about 
for my liking. 'The war has drawn all the Naval sharks 
into the Western ocean, and we are finding it out. Well, 
if they are in the West they can't be in the East at the 
same time.' 

“It seems to me that some of them üving frigates can," 
muttered Gallus. 

'* No, they can’t. The China Seas and the South Seas 
don’t have a cruiser once in a blue moon, and if the ‘ Rattles 
snake’ went there and flew the Jolly Roger, there isn't a 
frigate to ask what is the meaning of the skull and cross- 
bones. I foel like having a fling in the Indian Ocean and 
the South Facific. There’s pickings to be had, Gallus, and, 
maybe, we are losing our time here. For two pins, I'd 
head the ‘ Rattlesnake’ for the Southern Seas, and go back 
to the old ground. How does it strike you ? ” 

“ Prown always suited me bettor than black, Tanto, and 
if you and the rest say ‘South Seas,’ this child is not going 
to say ‘no.’ And the sooner the better, says I. Here, 
you lazy bag of bones, bring some rum." 

The negro thus casually addressed grinned, and shortly 
afterwards re-appeared with a black bottle, and Tanto and 
Gallus drank to the future prosperity of the “ Rattlesnake ”’ 
in Southern waters, About ten days later they arrived off 


the African coast, and cast anchor a few miles from the’ 


mouth of the river. 

Lingi-pa and his three companions found thoir operations 
on the coast more difficult than they had anticipated. 
Owing to the absence of the ** Rattlesnake"' slave caravans 
were not on the road, and the ordinary trade had fallen con- 
siderably. ‘They were some miles down the coast when 
Lingi-pa saw the schooner in tho offing, and as evening 
approached, he saw her cast anchor, evidently intending 
to make her way up tho river on the following morning. 

The Malay, as Katto had said, was a clever fellow in his 
way, though somewhat slow. He was avaricious and 
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cunning, entirely unscrupulous, ready at all times to : 
and steal, and kill. He h watched Tanto, Gallus a.: 
the rest, on many occasions, and sometimes had a nat: : 
that it would be worth his while to attach himself t 
their fortunes. He had followed Katto’s long recital abo 
the Thunder River with much greater ease than the stor- 
of Jack Lancaster and Billy. Katto’s English was mor 
easily followed by & man who had picked up the langm.a- 
in much the same way, and Lingi-pa could have repea:-: 
the information imparted almost word for worl Er 
realised that he had possession of a secret which was waru 
a good deal to Tanto. The slaver was open-handed wh-* 
money was concerned, and Lingi-pa looked furwani t: 
a big reward and a profitable job. 

The sight of the “Rattlesnake " filled his mind with ei^ 
anticipations. He took his three companions inte bs 
confidence, and made them eager to board the schoe 
The evening breeze would soon enable them to get ale. 
side. They saw a boat with some eight men in it put: 
from the ** Rattlesnake.” Gallus was sending them on? 
long run up the river in order that the factory pe^ 
might be prepared for the incoming of the schooner to 
next day. There had been some heavy work on th 
* Rattlesnake " during the past few days, and all the ne: 
left on board soon turned in for a sleep before the us 
harbour carouse began in the late evening. 


Thus it came about that the deck of the wessel va 
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deserted, except for Gallus and Dingo Bill, who had usi 


comfortable resting-places in the lee of the big copen 
They had stretched themselves out on some canvas az. 
cushions, and were almost asleep when Flying Jib cate 
along and joined them. The quiet of the early cvenu: 
alter the fierce heat of the glaring sun was conducive t 
slumber, and the three slavers dozed off as peaceiull a 
three young children. ` 


The boat of Lingi-pa movod . gently alongside thr 


.* Rattlesnake,” and, after the usualstowing away of sail a: 


oars, the Malay swarmed up the side of the schooner, a: 
looked around for Tanto. To all appearance, the t Ratte 
snake" was deserted, so Lingi-pa stole forward, with her 
feet, towards the 1o0recastle. Two of his companions hss 
followed him, and were within a few paces of the epp 
when Gallus, who had been dreaming that he was swimmniz 
in a river of pearls, suddenly gave a great sigh of jov am 
opened his eyes. To his amazement two unknown Mal.:- 
were staring at him with wide-open eyes. 

Instantly Gallus connected them with the villains wh 
had formerly cut the ** Rattlesnake “ out of the river, e 
imagined that they had come to have another iry for te 
schooner. Glancing along the deck, he saw another Mai 
near the forecastle. Roaring out an oath, which mar 
Dingo Bill and Flying Jib jump to their feet, he whip- 
out his pistols and, before the unfortunates could utter i 
word, had shot them down. 

"Ihe noise of the explosions and the shouting alanr= 
Tanto in his cabin. Darting out upon the deck, he was = 
time to grab Lingi-pa, who was trying to get to the bu 
and, throwing his arms around the Malay, he held hi. æ 
in a vice. By this time the whole ship had been are 
and tho remainder of the crew stood staring at Gallus á- 
the dead Malays at his feot. 

“Got ’em this time, Tanto," Gallus shouted. ‘* n 
tried the game once too often. They thought the scho. 
was deserted because they saw the boat go off. Expte 
a watchman or two, and found Gallus and his mates. -- 
scoundrels.” 

“ What varn have you got, Gallus ? These Malays v 
have come off with a message from the factory. Ma, 
not ?" 

“ Yes, boss, that is it," stammered the terrified Lin z-: 
* Wo came with & message." 

Flying Jib, who had gone to the side of the schooner x 
a pistol in his hand, saw a Malay trying to cast otf ar’ 
which fastened it to the schooner. Shouting out an or. 
which he did not allow the man to execute, Jib ümu s 
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him, and the Malay fell back across the bulwarks of the 
boat into tho sea. 

*'lanto," he shouted fiercely. *''Come here; here's a 
sight for sore eyes. Our boat which was stolen when the 
“ Rattlesnake ” was scuttled has come back, and we've got 
the villains that did the trick. Hold him fast, mates, until 
Tanto has a peep at the boat." 

Tanto leaped to the bulwarks, and gave a shout of triumph 
as he recognised the boat which had boen stolen from the 
schooner, the boat which had enabled Jack Lancastor, 
Billy, and Katto to get away in safety. To say that he was 


sat af 


LI 


* * | persuaded the rest, with my pistols and parang, that I was the best 


man among them.’ ” (See page 707.) 


wild with fury would be a mild way of expressing his 
feelings. If Gallus had not intervened, he would have 
knifed Lingi-pa as he stood cowering in his bonds. Gallus 
saw, at last, a chance of recovering his “old bag," as Jib 
expressed it. He wanted the man to live until he had put 
some questions to him. 

" Ah, you yellow scum,” he said, hissing the last word 
through his teeth. ‘‘ You are a fine sea-rover. Cutting 
out a schooner in a quiet river, running her out to sea, and 
then, when you see the game is up, scuttling her and trying 
to blow her up ; while you and your mates was sailing away 
in her boat, with tho bag of jewels you nipped off the cabin 
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table, while me and Red Lopez was lying senseless in our 
blood. Oh, you rat! Pll have the bag out of you. Own 
up! An’ you thought you'd finish what you began, when 
you saw the ‘ Rattlesnake,’ new in from a voyage, with most 
of her men out of her. An’ you came back in the same boat 
and tried to play the same old game. Spit out that bag, 
you yellow fiend, or I'll cut it out of ye!” 

" Aye, spit it out," echoed Flying Jib. “That old bag 
has been more trouble to us than all the cruisers on the 
ocean, so out with it.” 

Poor Lingi-pa was too terrified to spit anything out, even 
if the bag had been concealed within his chattering 
teeth. Tanto saw that further questioning was 
useless, and, as he did not wish the Malay to 
die an easy death, he ordered him to be thrown 
into one of the big coppers, and set three of the 
crow to watch him. Shortly after midnight the 
Malay was dragged out of the copper and taken 
into the cabin, where Tanto, Gallus, Dingo Bill, 
Flying Jib, and Moses tha Kroo wore seated. They 
had determined to force a confession out of him 
before they decided by what path of agony he 
should meet doath. Lingi-pa by this time had 
recovered some measure of courage. 

" Now," said Tanto, sticking his lighted 
cheroot in the side of his mouth. ‘‘ Answer me, 
you scum. How did you cut the schooner out ? ” 

“I did not, boss; I never was on the 
schooner until now." 

“ If you were never on the schooner before, how 
did you get her boat ? ”’ 

“The boat belonged to a dhow, boss, and 
when Katto said that she was to sail for the 
South Seas I persuaded my mates to run off 
with me, because we wanted to stay on the coast 
here." 

“Shiver my timbers!” growled Dingo Bill. 
“Who is Katto ? " 

“The skipper, boss, with an English officor 
with a face painted brown, and another man whose 
name is Jack 4 

“ Jack—Jack what ? " said Tanto, quickly. _ . 

“ Jack Lancaster," replied Lingi-pa, hesitating 
over the name. 

The effect upon the listeners was like that of a 
shell upon terrified women. Gallus gasped, and 
fell back in his chair, staring at the Malay in 
speechless astonishment. Further questions by 
Tanto brought out the information that the 
Englishmen were young, and that the one named 
Lancaster had somehow got the individual called 
Bil out of a barracoon, and that the object 
of Lingi-pa in seeking tho ** Rattlesnake" was in 
order to sell Tanto a secret about a river called 
the Thunder River. Gallus began to see some 
light upon problems which had been a mystery 
to him and his mates for a long time. 

** We was togother on the * Bellona, Tanto," ha 
explained in his clumsy way. ‘ And a boat's crew 
was ordered away to examine the papers which 
Red Lopez had said was in the cabin of the 
‘ Rattlesnake.’ That young cub, Lancaster, was 
in the bows, and when the squall struck us 
I shouted to my two mates to jump on the 
schooner. Me and Bill was already on the deck, Lancaster 
was pitched over tho bows, and sraashed into the soa. 
The boat was washed away, and couldn't have picked him 
up. The officer cub was in the cabin parley-vooing with 
Red Lopez, and we tied him up. When we got into tho 
river, Lopez dyed him and had him shackled-up in the 
barracoon, and I expect he was shipped off with the noxt 
batch of slaves. Lopez met with trouble afterwards, so 
couldn't tell anything. Now thisscum says that Lancaster 
is alive and kicking. and the officer cub is with him, with 
a fool called Katto. It’s past believing, but it's a varn 
too big for this yellow swine to make up 
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“ Ah, boss, it's no yarn," interrupted Lingi-pa. ‘* They 
often talked about it, and they spoke about a house in a 
place called London, and about a man named Gallus, and 
one named Dingo Bill j 

“ Shiver my timbers, that's me ! " gasped Gallus. 

“ And about a big box of pearls, which the father of the 
man named Lancaster had run off with, in a boat which 
got into the Thunder River. He was followed, but hid 


the pearls in the wator of the river, tied up with a chain- 


and a rope, and the place was marked by a spike in a big 
iree which grew on the bank, because anything floating on 
the water would show where the box was! Katto was 
with him, and it was Katto who got the brown Englishman 
out of the barracoon, and the other stole a canoe which was 
smashed by running into the ‘ Rattlesnake’ when the nists 
were on the river. There was nobody on board the schooner, 
so they cut the cables and let her drift with the current. 
They found two dead men in the cabin ic 

“ Aye, one was me ! " said Gallus. 

* And Katto took a big bag full of jewels and money 
which was lying on the cabin table. Then, when they were 
pursued, they scuttled the ship, and laid a.train of powder 
to blow her up, launched the boat, and got away without 
being seen by the men in the canoes. Afterwards, we pickod 
them up and took them into the dhow. They talked about 
a letter and the fangs of a snake, and Katto agreed to take 
them to the Thunder River, where the pearls are. They 
sailed away, and that night Lingi-pa and three Malays took 
the boat which was towing astern and got away." 

The Malay paused for breath, and Gallus wiped the sweat 
from his brow. 

‘“ And so you wanted to sell the secret to me ? ” mused 
Tanto, thoughtfully. sucking his cheroot, which had gone 
out. Lingi-pa nodded his head eagerly. 

** Cut him loose, Dingo ; I believe him. It seems to me 
that this is going to end our cruises on this ocean. If they 
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have gone after the pearls, we must follow, and get ther 
before them. What was that you said about a spike: 
Did you say something about a spike and a tree ? ” 

* Yes, boss Tanto, the brown Englishman said: ' Look 
for a spike in a tree or a root, somewhere near the water - 
edge. He called it a clue, and was always saying: ' Loox 
for a spike in a tree.’ " 

“Ha !” said Gallus, with a deep sigh. ‘‘ He's got tb- 
bag, an’ he's after the pearls. That cub Lancaster wasnt 
drownded, that painted officer wasn't among the slaves wv 
shipped, Red Lopez hadn't got the pearls, and they wasnt 
in the house in London; it wasn't the Malays I shot wt» 
stole the schooner and ran off'with the boat, and the peark 
is lying somewhere under the waves of the Thunder River. 
It's a queer world, Tanto, that's what it is, and hone: 
sailors, like you and me, don’t have no chance in it." 

" Waves, waves, Boss," said Lingi-pa, with a further 
effort of remembrance. “That was what the captain sud 
when he sunk the box in the river, something about wa:e 
or grave." 


'' One prayer to heaven for mercy they gave, 
And now they sleep in an ocean grave." 


* Strike me lucky," said Dingo Bill who had been 
following the story in absolute silence, “if that ain't my 
old chanty! That finishes it, for no filthy Malay cou'd 
have invented them words. Many's the time I've sung 
'em in the South Seas, when the blessed stars was a- 
shining, an’ I've sung 'em in London town. I sung ‘em 
that night when the press-gang‘ knocked me on the head. 


and Tl sing 'em when we fish the pearls out of the Thunder 


River. I'm with you, Tanto and mates all this 'ere crui 
is the last for William. If the bow of the ‘ Rattlesnake ` 
ain't pointing South before another week is out, Dingo Bil 
will be arskin’ the reason why." 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE DHOW MAKES THE THUNDBR RIVER. 


IHIZTCHING along the north 
western coast of Australia for 
over twelve hundred  nules, 
and covering an area of many 
thousand square miles, is one 


of the most wonderful sights 
the world of ocean can show. 
It is a vast series of coral reefs, 
forming large islands, islets, 
and low reefs, and is 
called the Great Barrier Reef. 
In some portions it lies almost 
within the waters of the main- 
1and, although more remote parts are over a hundred and 
fifty miles away. 

The islands seem to float upon water which is crystalline 
in its clearness and beauty.  Fairy-like birds of brilliant 
plumage are every where in tho islands, the coral of various 
hues ài; like a vast garden, and in the glassy depths of the 


rocks. 


sea strange and wonderful fish abound. The dugong, ' 


a seal-like fish. sometimes ten fect long, ranges the waters 
in great herds. The sca-devil, a hideous form covered 
with unsightly lumps, and spikes which are capable of 
throwing out a poisonous fluid, glides about the sunken 
rocks, and sharks, turtles, octopuses, and sea-snakes 
abound, every where. | 

In 1770 the great Captain Cook sailed his ship, the 
"Endeavour," through these enchanted seas. Torres Straits, 
named after Torres, a Spaniard, who discovered them in 
1606, are about eighty miles across, and separate Australia 
Írom the almost unknown island of Papua or New Guinea. 


Excluding island continents, like Australia, or Greenland 
this is tho largest island in the world, and may be said to te 
roughly, about ten times larger than Scotland. 

A great range of mountains runs down the length of tix 
island in an almost continuous line, with peaks which reach 
an altitude of over twenty thousand feet. Vast fores:-. 
which clothe these mountains, and the plains benvath. 
mysterious ravines, and huge rocky defiles, down which 
magnificent rivers sweep along, are everywhere, and tir 
low-lying country is covered with a dense mass of trop«a 
vegetation. The luxuriance of wild-flower and crepe: 
may well be said to pass description. The moist. p= 
climate is like a huge forcing-house, and everything in tl- 
form of plant life flourishes abundantly. 

It is a trying climate for Europeans, but there is sorne- 
thing about New Guinea which calls and allures, and ir 
whose later days are being spent in thé quiet beauty o£ à: 
English village, or in the midst of the busy clamour i 
London, often sigh for the eerie rustle of palm branch-. 
the constant murmur of the breaking surf on the reefs. ti» 
quaint rattle of the waves on the coral shores, and u- 
strong scents and strange sights of a New Guinea co 
village. 

Even to-day the great bulk of the island is unexplora: 
Hardy prospectors have penetrated into some portions < 
the hidden, mysterious land, and, if they had the hack: 
return, have shown specimens, and told stories, of imrmec- 
deposits of precious metals and minerals. Their invesu;r 
tions were always shadowed by the imminence of a yolk 
death, for their footsteps were persistently dogged by savas 
cannibals and head-hunters, and there never was a mame: 
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"He whipped out his pistols and shot them down." 


when tho fear of unscen arrows and poisoned spears was 


absent from their minds. Sometimes a haggard, worn-out 
man, raving with madness, has emerged from the blackness 
of a forest, or been seen paddling, as though for his life, down 
one of the rivers. He and his party had been dogged and 
followed by unseen watchers, who had made their presence 
known by wild shrieks and sudden discharges of arrows. 

By night and day the men wero harassed until the 
strongest nerves were worn into threads. “Constant watch 
had to be kept, but, one by one, the deadly toll was taken, 
until the survivors were almost mad from anxiety and want 
of sleep. 

A group would be resting in a hidden fastness, where a 
ravino offered a position which could not be taken in the 
rear, and, in thankfulness for what seemed like a respite, 
some would cast themselves on the ground to snatch an 
hour's sleep, while a hardicr comrade prepared a meal. 
He would busy himself in his task, ever keeping a watchful 
eyo for prowling enemios. 


(See page 710.) 
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Strange rustlings in the under- 
growth would be hoard, weird 
noises, like the whistle of a bird, 
would pierce the hidden gloom, 
and sometimes the low murmur 
of what sounded like voices. The 
man would be bending over the 
gluey dish of sago he was prepar- 
ing, when, suddenly, an arrow 
would hiss out of the void and 
bury its point and part of the shaft 
in the mass. It was an old trick, 
and a deadly one, for poison had 
been smeared thickly over the 
arrow, and before it could be 
snatched out of the bowl it had 
done its work. To partake of the 
sago would mean an early and an 
agonising death. 

Furious with rage, the man would 
alarm his sleeping comrades, who, 
angry and dazed, would snatch up 
their weapons and dash into the 
bush in order to come face to face 
with their enemies. 

They would find nothing ; no sign 
of life would be anywhere, and, 
after half-an-hour’s search, the men 
would return to thoir camping-place 
disgusted and disheartened ; and, 
even as they sank down upon the 
ground to rest, mocking laughter 
would be heard among the trees, 
and a showor of arrows claim some 
new victims. Aftor a few weeks, 
or perhaps months, of this tho 
solitary survivor would be driven 
mad, and the savages would allow 
him to escape in order that the 
sight of the poor, broken wretch, 
chattering to himself as ho sat on 
the beach, might serve as a warn- 
ing to others who might be tempted 
to essay the task of penotrating 
into the unknown wilds. 

The native tribes differ greatly 
from each other in speech, customs, 
and looks. Some aro Polynesian, 
some Papuan, and, in the interior, 
it is difficult to say what branch of 
the human family they belong to. 
As a rule, they are all nude, except 
for a narrow loin-cloth, worn by 
the men, and a bunchy grass 
petticoat by the women.  Thoy 
tattoo and paint themselves in 
hideous local fashions, wear extra- 
ordinary ornaments of shell, dogs' teeth, and feathers, 
and enlarge their ear-lobes by boring huge holes in them 
wherein they carry pipes and small articles. They are fond 
of chewing lime and betel-nuts, which make their gums 
and teeth red. 

They havo a liking for decomposed flesh-food, and will 
eat dog, wild pig, lizard, turtle. iguana, and, in fact, any 
thing in the way of flesh. Their staple food is yams, taro- 
root, sago, and ground-nuts. There are some fifty kinds of 
bananas growing wild. All these things they mash together 
in a huge bowl. Hot stones are dropped into water in 
order to make it boil and steam; the bowl, covered with 
leaves to retain the heat, is placed into position, and the 
mess is soon cooked. 

The sago-palm is one of the most useful trees known, 
and the Papuans find it of immense value. The tree grows 
to about fifty feet in height. It supplies thatch for the 
houses, its pith is extracted and put into a hollowed trunk, 
and water is poured over it.— By this moans tho fibrous 
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part is washed away, and the remainder is dried over a 
fire, and afterwards placed in the sun, making the sago 
we know. 

The huts are built upon bamboo-piles, and have a bamboo 
framework covered over with coconut palm branches. 
The coast and river villages are built upon strong piles 
driven into the water. Jawbones, skulls, and bones are 
used for decorations. The greater the number of human 
skulls the greater the dignity of the house-owner. Their 
temples, tambu or Duk-Duk houses, are grotesque and 
hideous structures, into which women are not allowed 
to enter. 

The entire area of the Archipelago is highly volcanic, 
with thousands of craters, some of which are in constant 
eruption. Earthquakes are frequent, and, in the monsoon 
months, terrific thunderstorms break out almost every day. 
There is no cool season, and the climate in the interior is 
almost always moist and muggy. Fever areas are every- 
where, except in the volcanic sulphur districta. 


feles also 


" Yandavo muttered powerful incantations.” (See page 715.) 


Through the centuries, since 1500, the seas have been 
traversed by Spanish, Portuguese, English, and Dutch sea- 
adventurers, and the vast Archipelago has provided a 
wonderful hunting-ground for the seamen of these races, 
since the carly days when the Solomon Islands, thought 
by the Spaniards and others to be the rich land of Ophir 
where Solomon obtained the huge stores of gold used in 
the Temple of Jerusalem, attracted the ambition of the 
bold sea-rovers. | 

New Guinea, or Papua, was discovered by the Portu- 
guese, after their settlement of the Moluccas between 1512 
and 1530. Saavedra, & Spanish captain, visited it in 1528, 
and Torres sailed by in 1606. Gold, found on the dry 
shores of rivers, and the pearl-oyster in numberless bays, 
early attracted Chinese and Polynesians, and, like the 
vultures which gather around carrion, the success of these 
workers drew pirates and freebooters from all the maritime 
nations. As usual, some of the boldest came from the 
British islands, especially after the voyages of Captain 


: Cook and the settlement of Australia. 
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innumerable small islands afforded harbourage, and, o: 
a secure hiding-place for these wild rovers of the seas. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century the const 
wars between England, France, Spain, and Holland, enab. 
the pirate schooners and privateers to enjoy a kmi 
immunity, simply because cruisers and men-of-war © 
too busy to patrol the seas. 

Most of the vessels used by the rovers were light. fs 
sailing brigs, sloops, schooners, dhows, sampans, and pr- 
Picked out of many harbours and rivers, and usa 
manned by reckless adventurers or cut-throat pirates. tł 
were ready for any evil business, so long as it prom: 
gain and dissipation. 

It was on a perfect day in February that the big d'«- 
which had safely borne Jack Lancaster, Billy Mari 
and Katto across the seas, threaded its way past '- 
entrancing islands of the long-looked-for South Seas. Ai 
in the distance, the highest peaks of a mountain rar. 
showed up. On the larboard bow, =x - 
fifteen miles away, was an island of ~- 
siderable extent, which appeared te - 
lying in the shadow of three volcar» 
the largest of which was spoutinz 
flames and smoke. 

As the dhow drew nearer the ls 
Jack saw, with delight, that the isis 
presented a picture of almost ii. 
beauty. The long, white stretch 
coral sands, the waving green pal: 
the brilliant patches of vegetation w. 
their red, yellow, and white flow: 
the blue sea and glorious sky overhe. 
after the long months spent on t- 
ocean, seemed to the sea-wanderer : 
perfect Paradise of luxuriant bea 

Thick awnings of double sail «x. 
matting covered a portion of the de. 
of the dhow, and under them the ʻa- 
rades revelled in the entrancing se. 
They were chewing some small piers : 
bark which Katto, whom wandenr. 
in many lands had made to t . 
expert in a variety of ways, had p: 
chased in the Brazils when he was . 
harbour there. 

He called it fever-wood, altha: 
the man who sold it gave it the na: 
of “ Jesuit's Bark," and said that it w- 
a wonderful thing to keep fever aw. 
It had a bitter, astringent taste, + 
brought on slight deafness if m: 
were chewed at a time. It was ree 
the bark of the chinchona tree, win: 
produces the stuff now known ever 
where as quinine. Katto said that ` 
would keep the comrades in hea”. 
no matter how much fever wa; about. 

“ What a heavenly place this is!” said Billy, who s+ 
got through his daily allowance of bark. “ Who wi. 
compare this with the cuddy of a gun-brig. Jack ? " 

“ No one, Billy; the cuddy of a man-of-war is like ^ 
people who live in it—unique. This is a deserted 4a 
with no signs of human habitation anywhere. I + 
Katto,” he continued, turning to the watchful steers- 
“ you have brought us to No Man's Land." 

Katto spat over the side and grinned. 

“ People everywhere," he said, pointing to the mariw - 
“watch us from the thick forests, and wait until w: : 
enough to get near. Then out come canoes, and if R- 
not wideawake, crowds of mop-haired Papuans ~ 
tumbling aboard, and in five minutes we tied up, and t:« 
off to make big feast and fill Papuan pot. They :— 
while we boil. No, no, boss, plenty people about. b: 
show themselves. We go further on to make the Thus‘ 
River, much higher up towards the big mountains, My 
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big river, we shall see its water ten miles out at sea, mixing 
brown with blue, and then we bear up for land. If Papuan 
war-canoes come up, we swing round the big gun, load him 
up with slugs and nails, and let bang at them. No say 
* good-day, except with big gun; Papuan only understand 
that kind of greeting." 

He put the helm hard over, and the dhow glided safely 
past a vicious-looking, Jagged reef of coral. As Billy 
-` looked over tho side, he saw several huge grey-black forms 
stealthily swimming in the depths. They were sharks, 
and although their size was magnified by tho water, Billy 
saw that they were monsters. If the dhow had struck the 
recf, there would have been little chance of escape for the 
unfortunate seafarers. 

It was the time of full moon, and, shortly after it rose, 
the dhow had passed through the brown water, and was 
fairly within the mouth of the Thunder River. Katto 
knew where safe anchorage could be found, and, after a 
close scrutiny of the forest-covered coast, he dropped 
anchor off the bar, and the dhow came to rest and lay like 
a fairy ship upon the water. The moonlight seemed td 
sleep upon the gently rippling waves, and the trees showed 
like silver against the deep shadows. The stillness was 
profound and unbroken, save for the leaping of a fish, the 
cry of a night-bird, or the distant roar as some great animal 
forced its way through the tangle of the forest. 

Katto kept watch on the deck of the dhow, but in the 
cabin Jack and Billy sat round a well-spread table, and 
dreained dreams of wealth wherein shining gold and lustrous 
pearls played the chief part. 

On the starboard side of the dhow, and about half-a- mile 
from it, a low promontory, covered with trees, jutted out 
into the sea. Shortly after midnight a long canoe came 
stealing noiselessly along in the shadows. The night was 
wonderfully clear, and objects could bo distinguished 
plainly, except where the moonlight made blackness under 
the cliffs. Into this dark belt the canoe slipped, the four 
men at the paddles moving with absolute stillness. 

They were expert paddlers, judging by the swiftness 
of their progress, and the secrecy of their movements 
suggested that their errand was not a harmless one. They 
followed the sickle-lke curvo of the bay until they were 
fairly within the river, which ran its course, from the 
mountains, through a thickly wooded 
ravine about half-a-mile across. 

After paddling steadily towards tho 
great lino of mangroves, they went 
through some swamps where myriads 
of vicious mosquitoes made the air 
thick, and great snakes and alligators 
moved sluggishly along. Then into 
country where solemn stillness reigned, 
past great palm-trees, bamboos, giant 
ferns, and rope-like vines and creopers. 

Hour after hour they paddled with 
noiseless skill and untiring industry, 
until they reached a clearing. Deft 
handling brought the littlo craft 
alongside the bank, and the men 
stepped out. "They lifted the canoe 
out of the stream and hid it among 


the brushwood. This done they 
turned into the forest, and, like 
shadows, passed into its intense 
gloom. 
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With easy steps they hurried along, sometimes crossing 
an open space, brilliantly lighted up by the moonbeams, 
and again plunging into the darkness. A smell of smoke 
was wafted towards them, and from somewhere ahead 
there came the murmur of voicos. Huts, hidden in the 
forest glades, and occasionally a large clearing where many 
huts were crowded together, began to show. A Duk- 
Duk temple, with skulls grinning beneath the moonbeams, 
was passed. Some wild-looking figures appeared for an 
instant, and then vanished. Tho four men moved on 
until they came to a big hut. They passed in, and soon 
a fire was kindled. The flames showed four faces of a low, 
degraded type. "They had narrow foreheads crowned with 
thick domes of matted hair, fierce eyes, whose furtivo 
glances never ceased roving about, thick lips and gleaming 
teeth. Strange patterns were painted on their breasts 
and limbs. 

Wooden hammer-clubs, with spiked heads, were stuck 
in each man's belt, with Malay parangs, and some short, 
sharp, poisoned spears were slung in palm quivers which 
hung from their shoulders. 

For more than an hour the men ate ravenously, tearing 
their food with their hands. After they had lighted their 
pipes, one, who seemed to bo the leader, lifted up his sullen 
face, and growled out some words. 

* Malawa," he said, turning to a thin-faced man near 
him. “We have seen enough. The feast-day will not 
pass without a due offering. The white men will make a 
good sacrifice, and we shall be ablo to appease our gods." 

“And get much spoil, Yandavo, which is better. Tho 
gods need less than we do. The ship will give us much 
treasure, in knives and axes, and strange foods. We shall 
have spoil, and the gods shall receive the lives of the white 
men." 

“ You are wise, Malawa, but the ship cannot be taken 
easily, for the white men know how to fight and have 
powerful weapons. We must descend upon them when 
they aro not thinking of danger. In the darkness, when 
the moon has boen swallowed up again, and the blackness of 
the night is too thick for eyes to pierce. We must gathor 
our brothers from the mountains and the forest, and go 
out with many praus and canoes. Tellamece and Malutar 
must go to all our brothers, and rouse them with the good 
news, for before the time of darkness 
comes, all must be ready in tho 
forests to go forth upon the wators. 
Am I speaking true words, O 
brothers ? " | 

“Tho words are true, Yandavo, 
and we bow in the presence of a 
wise man." 

They conversed for some time, and 
then rolled thomselves in their sleep- 
ing-mats for a few hours’ slumber. A 
little after daybreak, Tellamee and 
Malutar set off to scatter the good 
nows among the savages, and 
Yandavo muttered powerful incan- 
tations, in order to make the full 
moon hurry on its appointed course, 
so that friendly darkness might 
provide a safe way for the capture 
of the dhow. 

(To be concluded.) 
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"OUT OF THE FRYING PAN—" 

The Dark Gentleman, who has climbed the 
cactus in order to be out of the reach of the lion, 
i» wondering whether he really kas chosen the 


lesser of two evils! 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 
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f WiLD CREATURES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
P THE BADGER. 


“ Bnock" the Badger, that being the old English name for 
the animal, is ono of the most interesting wild creatures now 
to be found in this country. Also, of the truly wild animals 
he is the largest, a fine specimen being perhaps three feet long 
and weighing as much as forty pounds. He looks like & bear, 
and, in further resemblanco, is prodigiously strong, though in 
reality it is to the otter, weasel and stoat family that '* Brock "' 
is related. 

It is the opinion of experts that badgers have increased in 
number of late years in many parts 
of this country. During the war 
gamekeepers, being engaged in 
other activities, were obliged to 
discontinue their attacks upon 
Mr. Badger, who, I am glad to 
say, took full advantage of the 
respite. So that to-day there ure 
more badgers about than there 
have been for long years past. 
lor all that, you will be a clever 
fellow if you manage to see one 
enjoying himself in a free state, the 
badger béing a perfect past-master / 
at evading the observation of 
human beings. Far more so than 
the fox, or even than the otter, is 
he absolutely nocturnal of habit, 
venturing abroad only after dark 1 
has fallen, and getting back homo Zs d 
again previous to the first glimpses 
of dawn. It is to that fact, and 
the circumstance of his possessing 
wonderful power at digging, that the badger owes his preser- 
vation from extinction in these islands. 

For those who would wish to set eyes on a badger out and 
about on one of his nightly foraging expeditions, the best plan 
is to watch in absolute silence near to a badger’s " sett, " or 
earth. The usual method is to wrap up warmly, with a mackin- 
tosh cver all and something dry and waterproof to sit upon, 
leaning your back against a tree-trunk, and not venturing to 
cough once, or to breathe too deeply, or even to wink, as one 
might say. Badgers are funny fellows, in that aftcr taking 
many cautious peeps at the darkening outside world, ard being 
& rare time in making a start when once they have left their 
holes, they usually proceed unconcernedly on their food-hunting 
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The "Boy's Own" Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among “ B.O.P.”-ites, is, at the 
same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader, There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are provided for 
those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (1}d.) must be prepaid. 
Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these mus: be self-supporting 
and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges, 1s. each, post free. 
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peregrinations, blundering along the paths that perhaps tb“ 
themselves have made, and seeming to care little about por 
danger. For, of course, they have practically no emo» 
save man, and by that time of day, or of night, man is n i 
or preparing to go there. But if the watcher by slightest»: : 
or visible movement happens to betray his presence, the ape 
ently ungainly badger disappears in an instant. Really 5: 
an active and nimble beast. 

Lonely parts of unfrequented woods provide the favor” 
sites for a “‘ sett." The holes are often plainly to be seen, = 
the entrance to galleries and runways that extend for m% 
distances underground. Some of these “setts ° are hura- 
of years old; yet there are people living comparatively c^ 
to them who have never seen, and never will see. a tee" 
A year or two back badzems*^ 
turned into one of the word: 
Richmond Park, where they lé 
lived and thrived, and have er" 


down the teeming populatie 
wild rabbits. No one, how 
catches sight of them; they“ 
unknown inmates of the Pst 
whose presence is only new * 
again betrayed by footprint * 
soft earth or in snow. 


to find the badger's “sett. 
seeking for footprints. The t-* 
of the badger cannot be mssi^ 
with five nail-marks on the *' 
feet, and the hind track t^^ 
right in, almost at right ang ^ 
the imprint of the front feet. 
badger has a waddling gait. ari" 
spoor certainly looks like it. '' 
position most sought after í ` 
“sett ” is near the top of a bank, well concealed by wou. ~ 
where there is a layer of sand on rock and under clay. t~ 
badger finds it is ridiculously easy to dig in sand, and s: 
overlay of clay keeps the wet out of the dwelling. The + 
badger pushes out of the front door of his house the soil tt. 7 
has tunnelled, and the ‘‘ sett ” being constructed high ur * 
bank, all the earth that is pushed or ejected from the ho? ` 
down to the bottom of the bank instead of blocking t ~ 
entrance to the '' sett " and also thus proclaiming its peat” 
Those who shoot badgers declare that, if surprised and G7 
to scuttle home to its " sett," the animal, after entering. à*' 
returns to the opening to have a peep at its pursuers, Y - 
is very often killed. The general method for taking b» 


out their intended duty oí kær - 


In forest or wood, that is tbe €" 


THE 


js to set a trap at the mouth of the hole, and if the hunter has 
not a trap with him, the badger may be imprisoned in a very 
simple and curious way. A piece of paper or rag is tied to a 
stick and placed near to the entrance, the effect of which 
ridiculous ''scarebadger" is to keep the animal a prisoner 
for perhaps twenty-four hours. The badger is afraid to emerge 
and pass the strange contrivance; only when forced to do so 
by hunger will it make the attempt. 


* ba * 
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| THE GREAT SEA-URCHIN. 1 


TALK toaseaman about a Sea-urchin, and he will not recognise 
what you mean, but say ‘‘ buzzy,” and a flood of light appears. 
And, surely, Nature never produced a queerer object than these 
sea-urchins, with their hard shelly **test" and protective covering 
of large strong spines, large mouth, and extraordinary teeth. 
A glance at the cactus-like object in the photo will give you & 
very fair idea of the appearance of Echinus esculentus, as it is 
called. If it were not for the tremendous protection thus pro- 
vided, the sea-urchin or Egg 
would be one of the most vul- 
nerable of all living things, for 
the interior of the body con- | . 
sists of nothing more substan- at dy 
tial than a mass of jelly and EAE 

water. | | | 

But how, you ask, can such 
& creature feed or walk from 
place to place? Surely, it is 
at the mercy of every wave 
that flows and which must 
tumble it over and over as it 
chooses. Let us see. Below 
the erowded mass of spines is 
a hard shelly plate, composed 
of thousands and thousands of 
tiny individual plates laid one 
over another, very much in 
the same way as we lay tiles 
upon a roof. 'This shell or 
'' test," as it is called, is per- 
forated in rows all down the 
sides by a series of minute 
holes, through which the 
“feet” are pushed when the 
creature wishes to move, and 
a very strange sight it pre. 
sents, too, I can tell you. Roll 
it on its side and watch, and 
you will see long, thin, thread- 
like feet, with small suckers on the end, protrude and slowly the 
urchin will right itself, and resume its walk along the sandy 
bottom or over tho rocks in the most dignified way. Turn it 
upside-down and you will see the mouth, with its five very sharp 
chisel-edged teeth protruding. This mouth is known as 
Aristotle's Lantern, and is one of the most marvellous pieces of 
mechanism in the world. The five teeth are controlled for 
opening and closing, protruding and contracting, by a series of 
muscles, as it feasts upon the vegetation of the sea. 

On the Continent, and especially in Italy, it is commonly 
sold as an article of food under the name of “ Chataigne de Mer." 
Each of the spines on the outside of the shell is set in a cup-and- 
ball socket, and can be moved at will, either upwards or down- 
wards, the longer ones bcing used for protective or aggressive 
purposes and for assistance in walking so as to steady the urchins, 
while it is supposed that they also use these to assist them in 
boring cavities in the rocks in which they live, although others 
contend that this is effected by means of & secreted solvent, 
poured out from the body, that dissolves away the rock. These 
‘ big ” urchins are inhabitants of deep water, and rarely found 
upon the shore; but, if you search well, you may often find 
another and smaller kind — Echinus miliaris, the common sea- 
urchin. This is about two inches in diameter, against the 
“ great” one's five or six, with spines half-an-inch long, dull 
green in colour, with bright purple tips. Both are well worth 
having, and should be cleaned out and dried. Obtain, if possible, 
a couple of specimens of each, and set up ono with the spines, 
while the other is denuded of these, so that the structure can 
be seen, and I can assure you that you will have four very 
interesting specimens. 

H. W. Canninc-WRIGHT. 
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A WONDER OF THE DESERT.* 


Wuar is the most wonderful plant in the world ? Many people 
would, perhaps, say the cactus, owing to its remarkable powers 
of livingin dry places. But there is one plant which will flourish 
even where the cactus will not grow. This is the Welwitschia, 
which is found in the rainless deserts to the north-west of the 
Cape of Good Hope. This is a part of the world where rain is 
almost unknown, and many years go by without a single drop 
falling on the parched ground. The Welwitschia is a most 
singular plant and, although it lives to a great age, probably 
more than a hundred years, it is rarely more than a few inches 
above the ground. The curious short trunk may be as much 
as eighteen feet round. This weird plant has only two leaves, 
the first pair with which it started. These leaves are never lost 
and, every year, they grow a little. From the trunk of the 
Welwitschia there are, every now and then, sent out curious 


‘scarlet cones, which finally develop into seed-bearing processes 


not unlike fir cones. 

All botanists agree that it is a great wonder how the Wel- 
witschia manages to exist at 
all. During the day the plant 
has to put up with a tempera- 
ture which may be as high as 
140 degrees. At night a hot, 
dry wind sweeps over the 
desert, and there is little or no 
dew. So wonderfully adapted 
is the Welwitschia to its 
surroundings, that it flourishes 
in places where no other kind 
of vegetation is to be found. 

E m S. L. B. 
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B.O.F.C. PRIZE 


AWARD. 


THe May Competition entries 
were well up to the usual 
numbers, and I am pleased to 
noto that the Nature essays 
are increasing in number and 
in variety. Several interesting 
drawings of birds were re- 
ceived — though none of 
sufficient merit for the first 
prize. Competitors are re- 
minded that a sketch from life which shows careful observation of 
the wild creatures of the countryside is more likely to obtain a 
prize than an elaborate study of still life, however finished a work 
of art it may be. The prize Nature Note gave a careful account 
of the protective coleration of birds, and their many methods 
of drawing hostile persons or animals from their nests. An 
interesting method of ''flower-.printing " won the first prize 
for drawings. The specimens are printed by gaslight on 
sensitive photographie paper, and when the print is fixed it 
may be painted. The Prize Award is as follows :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note :—CoriN C. McCarLuM, 
St. Quivox Cottage, Auchincruive, near Ayr. Half-Guinea 
Prize for Nature Drawing :—W. E. WHITE, 42, Dover Street, 
Hull, Yorks. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Volumes :—Goronwy 
OwEN, 27, Rhiw Road, Colwyn Bay, N. Wales ; Noran TURNER, 
" Welbeck," Salisbury Road, Totton, Southampton; W. 
OLIVER, 44, Rosehill Road, Wandsworth, London, S.W.18 ; 
NEVILLE BOXHALL, 76, Malsis Road, Keighley, Yorks. ; ALFRED 
C. MAULDEN, 134, Ancona Road, Plumstead, S. E.18; WILFRED 
Davison, ‘ Lilac Cottage," Aby, Alford, Lincs.;  Kirry 
JOURDAIN, 2, St. Giles’ Avenue, Wragby Road, Lincoln ; 
WILLIAM BURFIELD, Jenkins Croft, Little London, Ardingly, 
Sussex. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Volumes :—WILFRED 
CorPvs, '" The Lodge," Dane Park, Marzate; W. P. STEVENS, 
Brook House, Abington, Northampton; Tom JOHNSON, 170, 
Anson Street, Manton Green, Manchester; MARGARET DEATH, 
10, Innerbrook Road, Torquay ; J. WRIGHT, Hill Top, Barrowby 
Road, Grantham; H. F. Kazer, High Street, Risclev, Beds. ; 
A. F. WoopLaNnpbs, !^7, Powerscourt Road, North End, Ports- 
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“mouth ; Donato L. Brair, 331, Cooper Street, Ottawa, 
Canada ; FRANCIS WALTER SKEAT, 17, Coombe Road, Croydon, 
Surrey. ° 

Specially Commended :—B. D. DowaArpsoN, Woodford ; 


F. V. L. DRIEBER, Colombo; A. A. Leach, Okehampton ; 
STANLEY BaGNaLt, Bradford ; E. N. Neason, Norbury; Eric 
MAIN, Trinidad ; L. Apams, Wost Ealing; WILLIAM Dow Lina, 
Dublin; D. Lumey, Leigh-on-Sea; REGrNALD O. Eppy, 
Norwich ; Crirronp Burpon, Western Australia; C. CASLEY, 
Pendeen; Eric GAUKRODGER, Bristol; RONALD JOHNSON, 
Eccles; BERTRAM  MaclrRAvEy, Rothesay; REGINALD 
CuMMINS, Bradford-on- Avon. 


Queries & Answers. 


DON DICKENS: = Casies, or guinea-pigs, are advertised for sale in the Exchange 

Mart. 

DENIS W. BisHOP,—Goldfish are very hardy, and will thrive either indoors 
or in sheltered spots in the open. They should not be over-crowded, 
and not more than a pair of small ones should be housed in an aquarium 
measuring One foot across. Square tanks are best, and least to be recom- 
mended is the ordinary globe. Goldfish should be regularly fed, the best 
diet being a selection of crushed vermicelli, ants’ eggs, small worms, 
lettuce and watercress. The fish are fond of breadcrumbs, but these 
shcald only be given when the water is about to be changed, as they are 
Hable to become sour. Some owners adopt the plan of transferring the 
fish to a smaller bowl when they are to be fed. One of the most useful 
guldes to the management of goldfish is the contents of Chapter XV. of 
W. S. Berridge's ° Marvels of the Animal World " (London: Thornton 
Butterworth, Ltd.) 

JACK SAVIDGE.—It would be eminently unsafe to keep any small pet in 
the company of such a cat as you describe. Likewise, it would be positively 
cruel, as the creature of whatever kind would probably exist in constant 
fear. For silkworms' eggs and small snakes, try De Von & Co., 127 
King's Cross Road, London, W.C.1. For silkworms there is no food 
that really takes the place of mulberry leaves, though these caterpillars 
will eat tender lettuce. I cannot tell you where mulberry leaves can 
now be purchased ; some shops in Covent Garden Market used regularly 
tostock them. Of course, there are plenty of mulberry trees in private 
gardens, and you may perchance know somebody who possesses one such, 

JOE C. UpsoN.—For instructions as to preserving larvm, get a copy of “ The 
Insect Hunter's Companion," price 1s. 6d. net, of Adlard & Co., 23, 
Bartholomew Close, London, E.C.1. The Large White butterfly appears 
usually early in April. 

HAROLD ToDD.—In southern England, the Oak Eggar moth caterpillars 
hatch from the egg In August, and Her hibernate when quite small. 

: They resume feeding during the following May, June or July, the moth 
appearing in the latter month or in August. 

PEQUAM.—The animal you mention would be difficult to obtain, and even if 
captured young would make a most unsatisfactory pet. Surely, there 
are plenty of safe and certain others. 
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WHEN at the seaside you may profitably spend a 
little time in observing certain plants that grow there 
but which do not flourish inland. Visiting coast 
localities, many a botanist finds to his delight that quite 
a new world has opened to him. Chief of the plants 
to be so noticed is perhaps the Thrift or Sea Pink. 
often to be found growing both wild and dornesticated 
in delightful profusion. Bunched in a clump, nothinz 
could appear more simply effective. Others to look 
out for are the Seaside Convolvulus, with rose -coloured 
bells, the big bright yellow Great Horned Poppy, 
the Aster, Sandwort, Sea Holly and Sea Milkwort. 
The last-named, which is a succulent plant found ca 
the seashore, has no true petals. The compilation of 
even quite a short list of such plants that are unfamiliar 
to the dweller inland, will provide something of a 
commendable vacation achievement, a holiday task 
that should prove pleasant to undertake. 

Watching for small fish in the seaside pools left 
by the receding tide is a practice to be recommended. 
Now and again, no doubt to your surprise, you may 
come across a larger fish that has thus become tem- 
porarily imprisoned. A walking-stick is a very useful 
accessory; you can lean upon it when looking down 
into the depths of the pool, and it comes in handy for 
raising masses of seaweed in which the fish may be 
hiding. Even in the fish-market of a seaside town 
you may conduct investigations, endeavouring to 
identify, say, cod, whiting, pollack, bass, sea-bream, 
mackerel, hake, ling, mullet and pout, and of flat- 
fish, the plaice, flounder, sole, turbot, dab, and halibut. 
Note that the last-named has ite eyes on the right 
side, while the turbot has its eyes on the left side 
There is a great deal to be learned about sea fish. 
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In connection with this special feature of the ''B.O.P." valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating : 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than HALF a GUINEA, to be selected from the list 2: 


below, will be awarded for the best 


NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 


and a similar prize of not more than HALr A GUINEA in value will be awarded for the best 


NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 
The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawin:zs, Photographs, and Essays must bs t 


sender’s own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. 


Nature Notes m: 


not exceed 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly write 


The B.O.F.C. Badge. 


Printed on blue silk, price 6d. post free. Suitable 
for wearipg on the cap or sleeve. 


'The Editor's decision must be 


B.O.F.C. Button 
Badge. 


Madcin metal for csi 
wear. Price la. 


As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign resi” 
of the " B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photozrs;> 
and Drawings will be published from time to time in 
these pages. The closing date for each competition is 
the 22nd of the month. 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforte. Com- 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo- 
graphs, etc., to " RAMBLER,” c/o The Editor. “ B.O.P.,” 
4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

lisT OF PRIZES FOR SELECTION,—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, 
collecting cases, fishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical albums and 
presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, inseci- 
cases, butterfly nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes, 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi- 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the M8. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
should be as follows: “` If successful, I should like to 
Lave a (insert name of article here] as my prize.” 
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P. Richards.—For particulars regarding recruits for The 
Royal Air Force, write to the Secretary, Adastral House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, and thus obtain the latest official informa- 
tion. . 

A New Reader.—To be a commercial traveller it is necessary 
to have some knowledge of business, and it is usual to start 
as an apprentice or clerk in the trade you wish to represent. 

A. M. Moult.—Charles the Second sixpence, 1683, worth three 
shillings and sixpence. 

A. Hall.—1. Eighteenpenny Bank token, 1811, worth four 
shillings. 2. Prussian thaler, 1765, worth two shillings. 
3. Prussian, four groschen, 1797, worth fourpence. 4. 
William the Third Irish halfpenny, worth three shillings. 
5. Prussian, 1805, worth twopence. Prussia is Borussia. 

A. H.—1. No date given. 2 and 3. Reigns or dates must be 
wrong. 4. Not a coin. We are sorry that we cannot 
undertake to give the values of such a long list as you send. 
You had better procure a book on coins or study a dealer's 
catalogue. 

H. G. Rolfe.—]. It is necessary to have a licence for all receiv- 
ing sets. "There is no age limit for licences. 2. The licence 
must be obtained before erecting the aerial. 

D. Clark. —1]. You would require a two-valve apparatus. 
2. The conditions are difficult ; but the aerial need not 
be high and you could use two of the trees. | 

E. Bateman.— You must choose for yourself among the books 
you mention ; but the best book for your purposes is ‘* The 
Practical Fisherman," by J. H. Keene, which was pub- 
lished at the Bazaar Office, now in Bream's Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. Much of it appeared in our pages, and it 
is old, but it could be obtained second-hand. It answers 
your requirements in every particular. 

D. P. Boyd.—. Inquire of some good second-hand bookseller 
such as Dobell, of Charing Cross Road. 2 and 3. Spanish 
books, etc., can be had at Hachette's, King William Street, 
Strand. 

F. 0. W.— In 958 the Genoese adopted St. George as their patron 
saint instead of St. Lawrence, and the whito flag with a 
red St. George's cross appears to have been first flown at 
sea by their galleys. In 1242 it is recorded as the state 
flag of Genoa, while the Gecrge and Dragon was the admiral's 
flag. 

Loco.—The Great Western is the oldest of the great railway 
companies bearing the original name. The Midland began 
with the Leicester and Swannington, the North Eastern, 
with the Stockton and Darlington, and the London and 
North Western, with the Liverpool and Manchester; 
and all three assumed their names after many amalga- 
mations. 

A. J. C. —Rubbings not clear enough fcr identification. They 
scem to represent the usual half-dozen Roman coins bought 
for half-a-crown. ^ d 

Numismatist.— 1. Halfpenny, 1775, worth sixpence. 2. Trish 
halfpenny, same date, sixpence. 3. William the Third 
halfpenny, 1691; impossible. 4. Farthing, 1822, worth 
threepence. 5. Guernsey, 4 doubles, twopence. 6. Guern- 
sey, 8 doubles, threepence. , 7. Crown, 1887, six shillings. 
8. American cent, 1795, worth threepence. 


IN ASSYRIAN DAYS. 


THE SECRETARY (lo neto office boy): © It will be 
your duty to run along and n these letters in the 
pillar-box—lnckily for you I haven't a big batch 
to go out to-day |!” 


Andrew.—A joey was a fourpenny.piece; it was so-called 
after Joseph Hume, M.P., who procured its introduction 
mainly on the ground that it would be so useful for paying 
cab-fares, which were not quite the same in 1836 as they 
are now. 

Student.—Not a mistake. There were two kingdoms of the 
name of Bohemia. The scenes in Shakespeare's play are 
laid in the island of Sicily, and in those days the name of 
Sicily was borne only by the eastern portion, whilo the north. 
western triangle was the Kingdom of Bohemia (after 
Bohemund), which thus had a considerable amount of 
sea-coast. Look at a map of medieval Europe. 

A. P. West.—Electric lamps can be fitted to a bicycle by fixing 
on to the frame a dry battery or accumulator, placing 
bulbs in the head and rear lights, and connecting up with 
flexible wire running fore and aft so as to complete a circuit, 
but you had much better use oil or acetylene. If you work 
a dynamo, etc., from your driving wheel, you will have 
more work and the lights will go out whenever you stop, 
unless you use an accumulator. 

Bernard Trunfull.—It is difficult to say how Trunfull came 
into being. Trundle is the English surname nearest to it, 
unless it be a corrupted form of Turnbull or Trumbull. 
Misspellings in old documents have given rise to many 

uaint names. 

F. K. M.—The Mohammedans keep Friday as a diy of rest 
because of the belief that Adam was created on a Friday. 

Wireless Beginner. — Bornite and Zincite are sold in small pieces 

-~ suitable for reception work. The cost of Bornite is 9d., and 


Zincite 6d. per piece, both obtainable from H. V. Albrow, 


56, George Street, Portman Square, London, W.1, or from any 
of the advertisers in this paper. The licence for a crystal set 
is 16s. per annum, but the present negotiations between the 
B. D.C. and the P.O. may make some alterations. Get your set 
going before you apply for the licence is the best plan, but to 
be strictly accurate it is illegal to make any wireless instrument 
unless vou obtain a licence. On the other hand, it is of no use 
having a licence if you have nothing to license. 

Curious.—Joe Miller, to whom so many famous jests are attributed, 
was an actual person, though not himself the author of the 
witticisms. In James Il.'s reign, a certain John Mottley 
compiled a book of humorous stories and jokes, which he 
published under the title of “ Joe Miller's Jests," taking the 
name from that of a popular actor of the time. This explains 
Byron's lines: 

“Take haekney'd jokes from Miller, got by rote, 
With just enough of learning to misquote.” 

New Reader.—The " bluey,” in the story vou have been reading, 
refers to the blue blanket, once commonly used by swagmen in 
Australia. To “ hump the bluey " means to go on the tramp, 
that is, carry the swag (bundle of belongings), wrapped up in 
the blanket. i 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, " B.O.P. 4, BOUVERIR 
STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, and envelopes should be marked "* Correspondence. 
As apace is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers 
will be answered, Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the B.O.P. 
going to press somewhat in advance of publication, replies must necessarily 
be held over some lime. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early 
as possible 
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“IN A GOOD CAUSE.” 

Mns. Brack woke her husband one night and whispered : 
“ There's a burglar downstairs. I heard him bump against the 
piano and strike several keys.” 

** Is there ? " said the husband. “I'll go down at once.” 

“ Oh," whispered the excited wife, “ don't do anything rash ! " 

“ Rash ?” replied the husband. ‘‘ Why, I'm going to help 
him ! You don't suppose he can move that piano from the house 
without help, do you ? " 

* * * 


NO DOUBT. 


THEY had lost their way in their new and expensive car. 

*' There’s a sign, dear," she said to her husband, who got out 
of the car and turned his flashlight on the board. 

“ Are we on the right road ? " she asked. 


He read: ‘‘ To the Poorhouse.”’ 
“ Yes," he answered, '* we're on the right road, and we didn't 
know it." 
* * * 
FOLITENESS. 


Visitor: "What do I owe you for yesterday's trip ? " 
Boatman: “ Well, sir, I'd sooner be taking the threc-an'-six 
you'd be offering me, than the two shillings I'd be asking of 
you." 
* * * 


UNNATURAL. 
FRIENDLY Critic: " This will never do. You must make 
your characters true to life. Why, man, in your description 
of the scene at the Dorcas Club, you say, ' For some minutes 


they sewed in silence’ ! 
* * * 


THAT EXPLAINED IT. 


** You once kept a cook for a whole month, you say ?” 
6 Yes.” 
* Remarkable ! How did you manage ? ” 
“We were cruising about on a houseboat, and she couldn't 
"uos : 
swim. 
* * * 


A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE, 

Visitor: “What are you learning at school just now, little 
lady ? ” 

LirrLE Lapy: “ History.” 

VISITOR: “ Indeed; then, can you tell me what important 
person in history had an impediment in his speech ? ” 

LirrLE Lapy (promptly): |“ George Washington.” 

* * * 


FAIRLY OBVIOUS. 


NEW NvunsEMAID : “Is the missis short-sighted ? ” 

Cook: “ No. Why?” 

New NunsEMAID : '' Well, she come up to me as I was reading 
in the garden just now, and * What on earth is baby doing ?’ 
she says. And I should 'ave thought anybody that wasn't blind 
could 'ave seen as 'e was sittin' on the flower-bed, as 'appy as a 
king, amusin' ’is pretty little self makin’ a mud-pie ! ” 


“A laughing Schoolboy, withont 
or care, 
Riding the springy branches of an 
elm," 


KEATS— 


grier 


‘Sleep and Poetry.” 


GETTING AT THE FACTS. 


LaAwvER: "I suppose you are well acquainted with v- 


defendant ? ” 

Witness: ‘ Oh, yes, I've known him over twenty years" 

LawvER: ‘ Has he, as far as you know, ever been a disturb: 
of the public peace ? ” 

WiTNESS: '' Well, he—er—used to belong to a drum.and-& 
band.” 


* * * 


THE MATTER. 


A MAN was busy at work fixing his motor. 

“ Trouble ? " asked a bystander. 

** Yea," was the laconic answer. 

“ What power car is it ? ” 

“ Forty horse," came the answer. 

“ What seems to be the matter with it ? ” 

** Well, from the way she acts I should say that thirty-nix « 


the horses were dead." 
+ * $ 


PROVING THE CASB. 


Tur Government official's wife was new to the sociabilities © 
the native life of Liberia, and was therefore somewhat surpr=: 
when a typical negro neighbour paid a morning call upon her «5: 
explained— 

“ I jes’ run obah tah &x you kin I borry er book íum v^ 
lib'ry. De one I want am call ‘ De Pilgrin Prog'e«s,' an’ I dw” 
seed hit heah las’ dus'in' day. ‘Tain’ fo’ mase'f, no'm—h:- 
disaway: De Histo'cal Debatin' S'ci'ty done app'int r4 
daughtah's husban' tuh affuhm de queshun, * Resolb, dat <è 
wuz quite er numbah ob cullud genlmen ermong de Pil-- 
Fathahs. He say de Plymouth Rock hen am been han'd ds: 
tuh us f'um gen'ashun tuh gen'ashun az de livin” tes'munny ^: 
dar wuz er mighty heavy sprinklin' ob black ermongst de s^ 
dat done mek up dat perceshun, but he rackon he gotter H= 
some dockymans tuh proobe de case. Yassum." 

* * * 


NOT THAT WAY. 


“My boy," said a sergeant to a junior member of the fer. 
“you can't say I'm lazy." Then the sergeant bent his arı 
" Look at these stripes, my boy. I didn't get these by lest - 
about. the streets and outside public-houses.”’ 

" No," the other answered, with a sour smile. *‘ I know r! 
didn't get them in that way, or you'd be a zebra by now." 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the ‘= 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the " B.O.P.” The stun“ 
need not be original, but where they are selected, the source must he "3" 
Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or before the Sod * *' 
month may be sent on postcards, if desired ; and in all cases the nam # 
address of the sender must be clearly written. The Editor's decimas, ©? 
all competitions, must be regarded as final. . 

Address The Editor. '" Boy's Own Paper," 4, Bouverie Street, Los 
E.C. 4, and mark envelope or postcard, ** Funny Story Competition. 


The winner of this Month’s competition is R. W. 5% 
Temple Fortune, Golders Green, N.W., for the start 
entitled * In a Good Cause." 


Printed ix Great Britain for the Proprietors of Tue Boy's Own Parer by the AveNur Press (L. Upcott Gill & Son, Ltd.), Drury Lane, ! )! 
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(Serial Story.) 


Under the Serpent's Fang. 


A Tale of Adventure in New Guinea in the Last Century. ! 


By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. 


Author of “ When Nicholson Kept the Border,” " The Stolen Grand Lama,” eto 
(Ilustrated by Stantey L. Woop.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 3 


ON THE TRACK OF THE TREASURE. 


Ld 


AWN broke and revealed a 
beautiful picture to the men 
onthedhow. Billy had ample 
time to drink in the amazing 
picturesqueness of the scene 
before him. Nature had truly 
lavished the best of her gifts 
upon the Island. The sea,was 
the loveliest blue, the waves 
lapping upon golden or silver 
sands. Far as the eye could 

- reach, were beautiful bays, 
with coral reefs and palm-covered islets. Fringed with luxur- 
iant forests, bright with every glowing tint, was the mainland; 
and, far away, the hills and mountains rose in majestic 
grace, clothed to the summits with a rich mantle of gently- 
waving green. The air was still, and the quiet of a perfect 
peace seemed to brood over everything. The dhow ap- 
peared to be suspended over a platform of jewelled glass. 

With a sigh of contentment, Billy turned to give a morning 
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greeting to Jack Lancaster and Katto, who, at that moment, 


emerged from the cabin. 

Katto glanced around, and shouted out an order to hie 
crew. . 

“What’s up, Katto?” said Billy. 

“ Time to up anchor, boss, and get away from the river. 
Not wise to stay here. Too open, both from land and sea. 
Papuans see us from the forests, ships sce us from the sea. 
Danger both ways. We draw out to sea, then run in to 
a quiet bay not many miles from the river. There we lie 
snug, and, afterwards, sail up the river in the boat a 

“What do you expect from the direction of the sea, 
Katto ?" inquired Jack. : 

“Don’t know, boss ; perhaps Chinese pirate; perhaps 
* Rattlesnake, with Tanto aboard. Anyway, if anything 
come it will mean danger. Katto not born to-morrow, nor 
the next day; not fool enough to give Tanto a chance to 
catch us asleep, and not fool enough to let Chinaman come 
up in big sampan and cut throat of this child." 

* Tanto is five thousand miles away," laughed Billy. 
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* Maybo no, maybe yes," replied Katto, waving his 
hand to the men who were hauling up the anchor. * Tanto 
not send message to say ‘Here I come.’ He appear when 
least expected, and the * Rattlesnake’ bite without giving 
much warning." 

Slowly the dhow drifted round with the current, and the 
big sail was dropped from the long boom, and sho took the 
wind and forged ahead on the seaward side of the bar. 


“I believe Katto is right, Jack," said Billy, as he 
munched some biscuit. “I cannot get that yellow thief, 
Lingi-pa, out of my mind, for I am certain he heard all 
the yarns wo were spinning about the chest of pearls and 
the lcttor. I was a fool to go shouting out about clues on 
the Thundor River, and spikes in trees, and all the rest: 
of it When old Lingi made himself seareo he might have 
made up his mind that he had got hold of a secret which 
Tanto and his crowd would give à good deal to know. If 
he went straight off to the* Rattlesnake,’ we can guess what 
would happen. Tanto would eut the Brazil trade, and 
be after us in a brace of shakes. | 

“That chap Gallus would know that you had escaped 
drowning, and that I had got out of the barracoon. He'd 
put two and two together, and Tanto would jolly soon pick 
up the idea that Jack Lancaster and Billy Mayfield had 
nearly got away with the ‘Rattlesnake.’ If the pearls are 
worth as much as they sav they aro, the beggars will be 
after us as fast as the wind will drive them, and, if they 
got us, it won't be only spikes that will be up a tree. ^ They'll 
nab us. as sure as I'm chawing biscuit, and string us up to 
tho handiest tree they can find. If that thief Lingi-pa 
has given them the clue about the spike in tho tree, wc are 
done, my boy, done as brown as roast beef. But if old 
Katto can hide the dhow in some quict hole of a bay, 
and we can get up tho Thunder River, PH spike 'em." , 

“Spike what, Billy ? ‘Panto, Gallus and tho rest?” 

“ No, my buck, spike trees! I'll give 'em something to 
look for ; they shall sce spikes on trees on both sides of tho 
river, and plenty of 'em ; the clues shall choke 'em, and if 
they stop to examine every spike, thoy'll spend tho rest 
of their lives on the Thunder River." 

* Don't be absurd, Billy, vou won't have time to waste 
once we get into the river. We shall be obliged to hurry, 
ospeeially if, as you think, Tanto has determined to pursue 
us. Tho dhow is a quick sailer, but so is the * Rattlesnake.’ 
If Lingi-pa found Tanto a few days after he deserted us, 
tho schooner may be nearer the Thunder River than you 
think. When we begin the search we shall be compelled 
to move quickly, for we shall certainly have watchful 
savages in front of us, and, perhaps, Tanto and his savages 
behind us." | 

* Right you are, Jack, let Tanto come when he likes. 
We'vo licked him once, and we ean do it again. It is the 
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beastly spike that sticks into me, and I can’t forget how | 


I harped on the one string. ''look for a spike-in a tree, 
that’s the clue," and how Lingi-pa must have swallowed 
every word while he was at the helm, and when he was 
skulking to catch the rest of our conversation. You 
remember Katto’s varn about what happened when Captain 
Lancaster sent him on ahead to scout. They were at a 
part. of the river where there were a lot of old trees. Your 
fathor had the pearl chest beside him, fastened with a rope 
and length of chain. Katto saw it when he jumped ashore, 
and he saw also that the skipper had got a hammer and 
some carpenter’s big nails handy. 

* Well, when he got back, your father was in the boat 
some twenty yards or so from the bank, but, as soon as 
Katto got in, he spotted that the pearl chest had gone, and 
heard your father singing some ret about ‘now they lie 
` inan ocean grave. Any fool can guess what had happened. 
Tho captain had caught sight of the pursuing boat, and 
knew perfectly well that one of two things was bound to 
happen: either Katto and he would have to tako to the 
bush, or they would be grabbed by Gallus and the rest. 
It was Letter to hide the chest than carry it with them, so 
what would he do ? Drop the thing quictly in deep water, 
as far as the rope and, chain would reach from the bank, 
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and make it fast with a spike driven into some root under 
water. Wait a moment until I have a swig.” ; 
Billy went off to the water-butt and drew a full beaker. 
then squeezed the juice of a lime in it, and stirred the 
mixture with a stick of sugar-cane. He drank it off, 
wiped his lips with the back of his hand, and resumed his 
unravelling of the probable course of Captain Lancaster. 
'"'Talking'3 dry work, Johnny," he said, ** but let me 
finish the yarn. Where was I? Oh, right you are, wer 
back on the spike. He’d drive a spike through a link of 
the chain and fasten the chest to some hidden root. Bwr. 
in order to spot the place easily, he'd drive another spike 
into a tree, in a line with the spike underwater. Then. 
when he had the luck to be able to return to the River, he 
could hunt for the spike in the tree, and—there y ou are ? " 


“ You are a jolly good sea-lawyer, Billy, but we have ns 
proof that my father did not pick up the box when he wo 
back to the river. We know that he escaped. I ain nit 
convinced that the box is still under water = 

“ That’s what we're going to find out, mv bucko; me 
thing I'm jolly well certain of, even if he took the box ur, 
he wouldn't pull the tree spike out, and that's what Im 
going to find, box or no box. Now listen, Jack, Tanto 
knows what he's going to look for, because Lingi-pa woul! 
repeat it like a yellow-faced parrot. Well, Mr. Panto «hall 
have more than one spike to spot, and more than one part 
of the river to drag. I'll spike every likely tree, on both 
vides of the river, and tho beggar will have more dredlgimg 
than he'll like. It may keep him a month or so on the jvb. 
and that will be worth something to us. So sav no mere 
about spikes. I'll have a stock ready when we go up ti« 
river, and a jolly big hammer, too." 

Katto, meanwhile, was steering the dhow along tl! 
coast, keeping a keen look-out for the place he was seekinz. 
At length he drove the vessol straight for the bar, and 
crossed it safely, heading for the thick mangroves, whieh. 
to all appearance, stretched in an unbroken line alonz th 
coast. There was deep water all the wav. When the 
were about fifty yards from the trees, an opening shoved 
itself, where a narrow river, a stream from the main cur ex 
of the Thunder River, ran into the sea. Katto steered for 
the opening, which was not more than thirty yards acres. 
and ordered tho big sail to be furled. The sweeps were 
manned, and the dhow.proceeded about two hundred yant 
through the mangroves, and found shelter in a peifet 
little natural harbour. "d 

It was not a healthy spot, and the mosquitoes wer 
flying about in myriads, but it would do admirably for + 
short stay if proper precautions were taken. The Chines 
did not appear to notice the mosquitoes, and the ha: 
naked Malays were not troubled. but Jack Lancaster ari 
Billy Mayfield were attacked with an ardour that seer: 
to show that the pests had been starving for many da:- 
Before serious mischief could be done, however, Kart 
came to the rescue with some foul-smelling gum he hat 
fished up from one of his mysterious ‘hiding-places, ar! 
the lads were liberally smeared with the stuff. Nhroude! 
with some old silk gauze curtains, and smelling like a e- 
centratod New Guinea, they talked over their futur 
movements. 

* I have been in this place before, boss," said Kan. 
" Many years ago I found refuge here when some Chin 
sampans attacked our pearl-fishing boat. Later, 


WI 


. Captain. Lancaster lost mo on the Thunder Hiver, ! 


managed to hide in the forest until I could steal a carw. 
and strike into the stream about fifteen miles from khe. 
where it joins the big river a 

"Is it above or below the place where the Cau: 
waited when he had the chest in his boat ? " 
Billy, eagerly. 

“ About fifteen miles below, boss. The current is 5^ 
so strong as on the main river, and that is another res~ 
why I ran the dhow in here. If we can find a cance w: 
paddles, it will be easier going than in our boat. Pars. 
often hide war-canoes in quiet rivers like this, an: t+ 
night, 1 go out to sce what may be found higher up. Ni 


ingeni 
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have no luck, we must use the boat, but the men will row 
me to the most likely parts of the stream, and to-morrow 
we may have what we need." . 

“I shall be glad to get away from this heat, Katto,” 
said Jack. “l can hardly breathe, the sea-breeze never 
gets into this hole, and I feel as if I were stifled." 


The close, moist, furnace-like atmosphere was indeed 
fearfully trying. and the two comrades were bathed in 
perspiration. They urged Katto to get away with his 
boat’s crew as soon as possible, and to attack a village if 
he could not get & canoe in any other way. The hours 
seemed to go by on leaden fect after Katto had departed 
on his quest. Jack and Billy tried to while away the time 
by preparing what they thought 
would be necessary for the equipment 
of the hoped-for canoe. Jack got the 
food and water, and saw to the 
firelocks and pistols, while Billy busiod 
himself with a long thin rope, to which 
he was attaching a strong, sharp hook. 
He intended to use it in his dredging 
operations, for he was absolutely 
convinced that the treasure chest 
would have to be fished out of the 
depths of the river. He also chose 
a bag of stout spike-nails and a 
hammer. 

In the hour just before dawn the 
watch heard the dip of paddles, and, 
before he could arouse Jack and Billy, 
a light showed about twenty yards 
away, and Katto hailed the dhow by 
giving a signal which had been agreed 
upon before he started. With his 
usual skill he had managed to purloin 
a large canoe which had been hidden 
by thc Papuans under some ower- 
hanging branches in a secluded creek. 
As Jack and Billy came out of their 
sleeping-place Katto jumped lightly 
on to the deck. . 

“Got it, boss," he exclaimed, as 
the light fell on the comrades. “A 
war-canoe with eight paddles, hidden 
in a creck not far from the mouth of 
tho stream, where it runs from the 
Thunder Rivor. Witch-doctor's masks 
are in it, and Papuan weapons. When 
the sun rises we can load up, and 
start when I have had a few hours’ 
sloep.” 

“Katto, my bucko,” said Billy, 
smacking him on the back, “ vou are 
worth your weight in pearls. Get off 
to your bunk, and sleep. When day- 
light comes we shall start out to look 
for spikes.” 

They decided to leave all the 
crew of the dhow behind, because, although it would 
mean more labour to them in paddling, it also meant 
that they would be able to travel without a heavy 
store of provisions. They explained that they were 
going on an expedition which might turn out to be a 
very profitable one, and promised substantial rewards 
if the men obeyed their instructions and guarded the dhow 
efficiently. "They said thev would return in about three 
days. 
must keep a close watch upon the forests as well as on the 
river. 

It was an exciting moment when the canoe was pushed 
off from the dhow. The heat was intense, with a cloudless 
sky and fiercely shining sun, whose reflection in the water 
was like the blaze of an open furnace. Katto sat in the 
bow, facing the current, in order to keep the canoe away 
from floating tree-trunks, and possible collision with 
sleeping alligators. 


If they did not the men must not be anxious, but. 


Once out of the close mangrove belt, the river widened 
a little, and soon they were paddling between banks of 
forest-covered country, the array of foliage of which was 
positively dazzling in its green brilliancy. The vegeta- 


ton was so luxuriant that it became bewildering. Occasion-. 


ally the river broadened out into lagoons, where there were 
great stretches of black, noisome-looking mud, upon which 
huge alligators sprawled. Scared by the coming of the 
canoe, some of the monsters slid noiselessly into the water. 


The perspiration streamed from the bodies of the paddlers, 
and Billy felt as though every muscle in his chest and arms 
were strained to -breaking-point. He gasped for breath, 
and whispered hoarsely to Katto to hold up for a little 


“ Katto sprang away from the tree as the head of a snake appeared.” (See page 724.) 


while.’ Katto shook his head and drove his paddle still 


more vigorously into the water. Billy clenched his teeth, 
and silently vowed that a Chinaman should not lick an 
Englishman, even though that Chinaman had muscles 
of steel. 

Numerous narrow streams debouched from the river, 
covered with interlacing branches and clinging vine- 
tendrils, and looking like sinister tunnels of death. "The 
silence was almost appalling in its eeriness. 

At length. after & short delay, in order to enable Katto 
to take a close observation, they shot into the wide Thunder 
River. Here the current was stronger and paddling 
became an additional toil. Jack and Billy had now got 
their second wind, and their muscles had accommodatod 
themselves to the unwonted exertion. The air was some- 
what cooler because of the breeze blowing down the wider 
rivor. 

Stately and magnificent trees grew on either bank, 


- o 
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giants of the forest, whose roots must have penetrated 
beneath the bottom 'of the river. 

* How much farther have we to paddle, Katto?” said 
Bill, lifting his paddle out of the water, and mopping 
his forehead. 

** Ten miles, boss.” ` | 

* Run in to the bank," replied Billy, laying his paddle 
in the canoe, and taking up the hammer and some spikes. 
* [t's about time I began to give Mr. Tanto a few clues." 

* Clues—clues ?" said Katto, without turning his 
head. “ What are clues ? ” 


* Don't argue, Katto, run in to the bank. f want to 
go ashore for a minute or so." 

When the canoe was alongside the bank, Billy jumpe! 
ashore and, choosing à prominent tree, drove in a spike 
about .three feet from the ground. It was a ten-ineh 
bright-headed spike which might easily attract the attenti 
of & quick eye. 

Although Katto could not quite understand the game. 
he followed Billy's directions, and, for the next few miks, 
the canoe was steered to one- bank and then to the other 
while Billy drove in his clues. 


—M ——— ———— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


SNATCHED FROM THE FANGS OF THE SNAKE. 


S they drew nearer to the 
place so well remembered 
by Katto, the excitement 
of the Chinaman grew. He 
recognised, with the quick 
eye of a trained observer, 
various points which had for- 
merly attracted his attention. 
Presently they turned a corner, 

. and paddled into a straight 
stretch of about two miles. 

On the right bank was a long 

row of very fine trees, evi- 

dently of great age. Their 
huge trunks were of considerable girth, and some were 
showing signs of decay. In many of them there were 
yawning holes about four or five feet from the ground, 
as though decay was eating the heart out of them. 

,. “ Steady, boss,” said Katto, lifting up his paddle. “ This 
is the place. It was Just there where I jumped ashore, 
and Captain Lancaster kept his boat about twenty yards 
from that big tree yonder. Its branches overhang the river. 
I remomber that hole in the trunk, it seemed to me like 
the mouth of a great beast." 

He pointed to a magnificent tree whose huge branches 
stretched out over the river. Slowly the canoe was paddled 
towards tho tree. Suddenly Katto lifted up his paddle, 
and fixed his gaze upon an overhanging branch, about 
ton feet or so above the water. Hanging from it was a 
thick body, with diamond-like marks upon its glistening 
skin, and below, a great snake-head, with glittering eyes, 
which swung gently to and fro. Swinging—watchful—— 
silent —bceautiful, but like an evil spirit waiting to snatch 
an unsuspecting victim. | 

“ Back-water, Katto. for your life," said Jack, when 
he could recover his speech. “ That evil beast may launch 
itself at us." 

Billy snatched up a pistol, and, with trembling hands, 
shook some dry powder into the pan from which he had 
lifted up the flint cock. “Stay where you are, Katto, let 
me have a shot at the brute," he said, while his eyes blazed 
with excitement. 

" No, boss, Papuzns will hear the report, and come 
down upon us. Don't shoot. We must get away." 

It was at that moment that Jack Lancaster discerned 
something which sent a shock through him. About two 
feet beneath the big hole in the trunk of the tree was a 
rusty, square head of a carpenter's spike-nail. He was 
on the point of shouting out, when Katto plunged his paddle 
into the water and forced the canoe around. The current 
caught it, and they were carried some forty yards down the 
river. When they turned the canoe once more, with head 
upstream, the big snake had disappeared. 

“Shiver my timbers!” gasped Billy. ** What an 
unholy brute! Did you see his eyes, Jack, like a gimlot 
for piercing soft wood ? I felt cold shivers going down my 
back. Did you see it?” 


“Of course I did, Billy, and I think I saw something 


else. In the trunk of the tree, about a couple of teet belor 
the hollow part. I only caught a glimpse, but it look 
like —— ” 

** The head of another snake, Jack ? ” 

** No; the head of a rusty spike." l 

“ Avast heaving, Jack, you're joking.” 

‘* Ah, boss," said Katto, preparing to drive in his paddk. 
* we can easily find out. Let us get close to the bank ani 
work our way up; the snake has gone." 

Before either could make any objection the canoe glide! 
gently alongside the bank, and Katto jumped ashore. He 


. had marvellous powers of vision, and stood about ten yards 


away from the tree scanning every inch of the trunk. Sur 
enough, the head of a rusty spike showed itself below the 
hole of the time-worn tree. 

" Then,” said Billy decisively, when Katto got back into 
the canoe, ‘“‘we must dredge in a straight line from tiv 
trunk, anywhere between twenty and twenty five yards 
from the edge of the bank." 

“ Yes, Billy, and that will bring us right bang under that 
vile beast, which is hiding somewhere in the branches.” 
exclaimed Jack, with a white face. “ The snake will cm» 
at full length, and get us, as sure as the sun is shining. Lif» 
is worth more than all the pearls in this world, so I advi« 
a speedy departure." 

“Not so fast, boss,” -said Katto. “The snake he 
vanished, and—— " What he would have said was inte: 
rupted by Billy, who broke in impulsively : 

"Isay, Jack, what was written across the letter Calls 
stole ? " 

“When ye drag the fangs from the snake, ye scum.” 
quoted Jack instantly. s 

* Then your father must have seen that ancient imag 
of evil, and he must have placed the chest deliberate) 
under it," replied Billy, with a triumphant. laugh. “Ster 
us out about twenty-five yards, Katto; I'll dredge whi 
you kecp an eye on the branches. If the snake appear. 
shoot it, even if all the Papuans in New Guinea tum ur 
ten minutes afterwards. I’m after a chest of pearls, an! 
I'll get them iad 

Katto plunged in his paddle and drove the canoe in 
the bank. Leaping ashore, he moved swiftly but noi 
lessly to the tree, and did a most astonishing thing. Standuz 
beneath the big hole, he placed his finger on the head 
the spike, and then thrust his hand over the edge of the ho*. 
and seemed to be feeling about for a moment. Retumm: 
‘to the canoe, hc picked up the sharp hook which was on t 
end of Billy's rope. and, telling Jack to hold the other enc. 
glided once more to the tree and thrust in his hand. Aft 
fumbling about, he withdrew his arm, and a link of chi: 
showed over the edge of the hole. Slipping the hook iu‘ 
the link of the chain, Katto sprang away from the tree wi? 
the agility of a panther, and, as he did so, the head - 
a snake appeared in tho hole. Before it could withdra* 
itself from its lair, Katto had sprung into the canoe. ax: 
Billy drove it several yards from the bank. He had t 
the rope to a stump in the bow, and the running-put of t 
to its full length brought the canoe to a standstill. 
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“What have you done, Katto, you howling lunatic ? ” The great Thunder River.had never scen a more interest- 


Nb eie: shouted Billy. ing sight than that which was presented by the three eager 
Lett the = * Fastened the hook in the link of a chain which is in the adventurers who were prising the lid off the heavy chest. 
mont Pr hollow tree, boss, and if we pull on it, we shall see if there When it was opened the comrades lay back and gasped. 
Reavis is anything at the end of it. It may be the chest, and it It was full of lustrous, beautiful-pearls, many of them as 

may be a snake. We can find out if we pull 2 large as green peas. Tie comrades were wealthy men, if 
quare “ Pull, it is," said Jack, grabbing the rope. *'Tail on, they could only get their treasure to the markets where 
ER Billy ; a long pull, and a strong pull ! " i jewels could be sold. Billy was almost wild with excited 


wr They hauled in the rope, and sounds as though a dozen joy. 
drums were being beaten came from the hollows of the 
ancient tree. Heavy blows resounded on the trunk, and then 
a chain was pulled out, and the rope to which it had been 
attached, and, finally, a strong, iron-bound, square box. 
It was followed by a number of fierce heads and sinuous 


** Share 'em, Jack ; share 'em, or I shall burst ! " he sad, 
pulling out his provision-bag and tumbling the food into 
the bottom of the canoe. “The chest has three divi- 
sions D i 

“ One for each, Billy," replied Jack, who was as excited 
as his friend. ‘“‘ Ono for you, one for 
mo, and one for Katto." 

It is strange how the awful desire 
for wealth grips the soul until nothing 
is deemed of value save the glittering 
thing at one's fingers. Each man 
filled his bag with the pearls, and tied 
the mouth up with strong twine, and 
Katto put his hand on his parang, 
and looked steadfastly in the faces of 
his friends. For a moment the old 
pirate spirit rioted in-his veins. 

Billy's momentary madness took a 
rather strange phaso. He grabbed 
the box, snapped down the lid, and 
knotted the rope around it with all 
the deftness of a sailor. He took his 
hammer, and, slipping the hook of 
his rope once more in the links, bat- 
tered the point until it lay over and 
enclosed the link firmly. 

“ Put me ashore, Katto,” he said. 
“I’m going to give the chest back to 
the brutes which have guarded it for 
so many years.” “2 

Before they could remonstrate with 
him for his foolhardiness, Billy ran 
the canoe to the hank, rushed towards 
the tree wherein the snakes had again 
disappeared, and flung it, with all his 
force, into the hole. He left the end 
of the rope and chain trailing over 
the tree and on the ground, and ro- 
gained the canoe and snatched up his 
paddle. 

“Now, Katto, off with you, my 
bov, vou've got the richost men in 
New Guinea in this little craft, and 
the sooner we are on blue water again, 
the better I shall be pleased. So 
paddle away, my buck, for the dhow, 
and Old England." 

They set to with a will, and shortly 
before sunset swept into the branch 
river from which they had emerged. 
When they were a few miles from tho 
“ Grabbing the shattered guitar he brought it down with terrific force upon Tanto's head." entranco Billy noticed the masks and 

(See page 727.) weapons which had been in the canoo 
Katto followed his glance, and, as 


Bt 


huge bodies, for the adventurers had evidently harried & 
nest of ancient and giant snakes. 

The strong pulling on the rope soon brought the chest 
alongside, and the canoe was swept far out into the river, 
leaving the infuriated snakes to their own devices. The 
handshaking which followed almost benumbed the arm of 
Katto. 

* Yellow-boy Katto!” shouted Billy, whose face was 
red with excitement. ‘‘ You're a hero, my buck, with a 
heart of gold, and the head of a sea-lawyer. Lay it there, 
my chum, I'd rather shake your paw than that of our 
glorious King. Isn't he a daisy, Jack; give me the 
hammer, and we'll soon see what's inside this treasure from 
the serpent's fang |" 


when Katto purloined it. 
they were resting at the time, picked up one of the masks 
and slipped it over his face. It was a hidcous-looking 
eontrivance, with & kind of big crown made of coloured 
feathers at the top, great black circles on the thin face 
covering, where the eyes would come, red streaks across 
the forehead and cheeks, and several white tusks thrust 
into the lowest part. 

When Katto fastened it with some reo ił twine, and cast 
a sarong of coloured grasses over his loin-cloth, the effect 
was grotesque in the extreme. The Chinaman seemed to 
like the feel of the new rig-out, for he kept it on when they 
resumed their journey. Afterwards J ack Lancaster had 
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an idea that it was more than a fancy on Katto’s part 
which made him don the hideous disguise. 

Night fell suddenly, and the river became shrouded in 
& deeper blackness. Once.Billy thought he saw some 
object glide swiftly along the bank ahead of them, and 
that he caught the sound of a paddle. He mentioned his 
suspicions to Katto, who had also detected the sound 
and had formed his own conclusions. 

Listening intently, and leaning on his paddle, the China- 
man gave a whisper of warning. Murmurs of voices were 
heard on the right bank. The canoe was steered to the 
left, and again voices were heard. Then, from behind, 
there was more than one gentle splash in the water. 

" Papuans, boss," Katto whispered. ‘‘On both sides, 
and behind. Hist, I-hear paddles in front. Kcep under. 
the blackness of the trees, when the moon rises high enough 
the river will be as bright as at mid-day, and we must 
remain in the shadows.” 

They halted, and. waited with almost breathless ex- 
pectancy. To go forward might be dangerous, and to go 
back was impossible. Katto moved the canoe close to 
the bank, and quietly stepped ashore, intending to seo if 
the river were clear ahead. He had been away about five 
minutes when shouts arose from the left bank. There 
was a rush of canoes from the blackness and a crowd of 
Papuans jumped out, and darted into the forest whence the 
eries proceeded. 

Suddenly, elear above the clamour, came the voice of 
Katto howling out a warning. 

" Go ahead, at full speed, boss, do not wait for me!” 
There was a sound of conflict, as though men were hammer- 
ing at each other with clubs, some wild shrieks from some- 
one in pain, the heavy rushing of many fect, and then— 
silence. : 

" Poor old Katto is done for," groaned Billy. “ Now 
for it, Jack, paddle for all you are worth. It is no use 


sacrificing life further. Bend your back to it, and ki: 


get ahead at full speed.” 
They strained at the paddles, and forced the care 


along at a great pace, still keeping within the shadow: 
More than once they drove into Papuan canoes and knocke: | 


the occupants into the water. The current aided them, ari 
terror put new strength into their limbs. It was a veritable 
struggle for life. How they escaped the many danger 
on the way it is impossible to say, but when the mow 
arose upon the river they were within a mile or so of the 
dhow, and almost before the watchers had time to hai 
them, they had rushed alongside and were aboard. 

" Hurry up, Sen-tay," gasped Jack, as he tumbled upou 
the deck. “The Papuans are on us, poor old Katto has 
been killed, and we have had a hard fight to get off. Up 
with the anchor and make for the bar. If we are not ove 
it and away to sea in half-an-hour, there won't be a man 
of us left alive. Tumble the crew up, and lose no tim! 
There isn’t & minute to spare ! 

He fell exhausted beside Billy, who was too tired t! 
move. The Chinaman, Katto’s chief hand on the dhox. 
knew what to do. He ran among the men, and the anchu 
was dragged up, while two men shinned up the big boor. 
and let the sail loose. The current caught the ghow ani 
swept her along until the wind filled the sail, and tk 
vessel began to race for the bar. The sea was as light # 
day under the beams of the moon, and they knew where t^ 
steer for. Once outside, the breeze was blowing strong^ 
off the land, and the dhow amply justified her name & 
being a fast sailer. 

Before the sun rose they were safe from all pursuit, arl 
Jack Lancaster and Billy Mayfield were enjoying tl 
soundest sleep they had had for many a long day, am. 
snugly tucked in beside each was a bag of beautiful lustrous 
pearls. They had braved the fangs of the snake, ani 
won the treasure hidden by Captain Lancaster. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


DINGO BILL BEGINS A NEW LIFE. 


OWLING along under a ten-knot 
breeze, the © “ Rattlesnake,” 
making the water curl from 
under her bows, was driving 
: merrily towards the long-looked- 
for New Guinea and the Thun- 
der River. Tanto's spirits arose 
as he neared the familiar lati- 
tudes, and memories of former 
exploits in the South Seas 
crowded his mind. It was 
£57? cheering to get away from the 
attentions of cruisers,eand to look forward to a time of 
freedom among sunny islets and beautiful seas. Visions of 
abundant spoil rose before him, and clear above all other 
dreams was the chest which contained the lustrous pearls 
stolen away by Captain Lancaster. 

It was a perfect night, the time when the moon was 
approaching the full, and Tanto, although not usually 
influenced by outward beauty, felt strangely elated by the 
natural conditions around him. Another forty-eight hours, 
at the same rate of speed, would bring the schooner off the 
mouth of the Thunder River. 

Seated in the shelter of the big deck-boilers, around an 
up-turned barrel, upon which pannikins of rum, bags of 
tobacco, and several packs of cards and dice-boxes were 
set out, were Gallus, Dingo Bill, Flying Jib and Kroo. 

Lying beside Dingo Bill was an old guitar which showed 
signs of abundant hard usage. Bill could tune it, with a 
certain amount of clumsy efficiency, and get from its strings 
an accompaniment to the chanties he was so fond of. It 
was never a very brilliant performance, but it filled in 
gaps, and, with due allowance for frequent mistakes, his 
big fingers were able to produce something akin to the tune 


he was singing. To-night, aided by copious draughts and 
the brilliant moon, he was in grand form, and had enter- 
tained his comrades with selections from his varied store cf 
songs. It was a strange collection, picked up in the cours 
of a wild life, and it reeked of coarseness and brutal humour. 
Vile songs, swept out of the offal of wicked minds. roug: 
chanties which re-echoed the wild doings- of piratid 
exploits, or recounted the toils of hard-pressed seamen. 
eerie songs of murders, slave-raids, and ghostly appearance. 
or simple ballads which told of village bells and que 
uplands, of cottage homes and white-haired patriarche. 
all was fish that came to the nets of the rough, hardenet 
listeners, and they were hearty in their appreciation, ™ 
matter what the song might be. Every song had its droning 
chorus, in which each man joined, and the resultant soumi 
made up in intensity what they lacked in music. 

** Tip us another stave, Bill, my hearty," growled Gallus 
as he drained his pannikin. ‘‘A nightingale ain't in ! 
with you. You knows how to touch the 'art. Shiver my 
timbers! I feels like a babby when you sings about tk 
dear old cottage 'ome. Not as I knows much about ‘et 
. but—I has dreams 

‘So has I," sighed Flying Jib, muttering a curse. E 
Kroo drained his pannikin in mistake for his own. “Kro. 
you thievin' swine, keep to your own liquor, or I'll brain ** 
Ah! Bill, you gets me in a soft place when your eyes tum: 
up, and you warbles about mother. Tip us that stat 
about the dear old 'ome—that one where we all joins © 
with the chorus i 

“ That's the talk!” said Kroo. “ Let’s have it, Bi 
an’ put in the what-do-ye-call-it——- ” 

“ Expression," said Bill. 

The song was one which had a chorus after every l^ 
simply repeating the last word in it. and Bill was ac 
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“From the moment the schooner had appeared 
watched by concealed savages.” (See page 728.) 


comed to sing it with an overdue amount of maudlin 
expression. The tune had a strange whine in it, which 
lost nothing from the hoarse voices of the singers. Adjusting 
the dirty, faded ribbon around his neck, Dingo lifted up 
the guitar, tuned it with an earnest expression, took a swig 
from the pannikin and wiped his lips with the back of his 
hand, threw back his head, and, after solemnly exhorting 
his comrades to come in at the right time with the chorus, 
emitted what he called a touching little ballad about 
* mother." 


* Take me back to mothor.” 


* Mother," growled out the chorus, in varying cadence. 


** 'To the dear old 'ome 
Take me back to mother, 
Never more to roam. 
Take me to the dear ole place, 
Let me see my mother’s face, 
Her dear features let me trace, 
'Ome and mother dear." 


in the offing, she had been 


“ Now, ye swine, all together with 
the chorus, and give it wind : " 


* *'Ome, 'ome, 'ome, an’ mother dear.’ " 


Each man vied with the other in 
throwing what he considered to bo 
the right expression into the chorus, 
and the result was grotesque in the 
extreme. Kroo turned up the whites 
of his eyes, and howled *''Ome, an’ 
mother dear," in such a melancholy 
tone that even Dingo Dill was con- 
strained to take his fingers off the 
strings of the guitar, and stare at him. 

“ Ah!” said Kroo, after his long, 
quavering note had died away. ‘“ That. 
goes to the ‘art, that does. I never 
know'd much about ’ome and mother. 
l was druv into the streets when I 
was five, and then sarved the sea, fair 
and foul, for nigh on thirty year. I've 
lived ’ard, an’ spent what I got, some- 
times afore I got 1t——-- ”’ 

“ Often, Kroo, often," ejaculate 
Flying Jib. ‘ You ain't what I calls 
a model, not by no manner o' means. 
You are a ehum as ain't particklar 
what you lays hands on, so long as it 
‘can be turned into rum—and row.” 

“Speak for yourself, Jib, ye slan- 
derin' son of à seacook. When I pays 
what I owes you, you'll be callin' out 
for & sawbones to stop the holes in 
your hide—— ”’ 

The two comrades were now glaring 
angrily across the barrel at each other, 
and something untoward might have 
happened if Tanto had not intervened. 
He had been standing in the shadow 
of the boiler, and had listened to Bill's 
song with a sinister smile on his evil 
face. Tanto, alone among the crew of 
the “ Rattlesnake,” had begun his life 
in good surroundings, and had taken to 
evil courses out of the impulsos of a 
reckless, wicked nature, rather than 
from the pressure of adverse circum. 
stances. He had memories, deep- 
hidden in his heart, which sometimes 
arose in his mind and disquieted hirn. 
They passed, and he fought and drank 
hard in order to forget them, and Tanto 
was never so wicked as when soine 
appealing memory had brought a 
momentary fragrance to him, and his 
evil nature had repelled it with a frown and a curse. 

Bill's song had touched him in a strangely moving way, 
and, as he listened to the words: '' Her dear features let 
me trace," he remembered, and the remembrance stung 
him to the quick. The moon, the sea, the memory, were 
really God's messengers to a foolish, sin-stained heart, and, 
for some minutes, Tanto folt like a child again. He drovo 
the good impulse from him by turning to the Devil's 
unfailing agent, snatched up a pannikin of rum, and drained 
it to the last dreg. Bill had laid the guitar upon tho barrel, 
and was lighting his pipe. Tanto snatchod a pistol from 
his belt, and fired at the instrument, smashing the body 
and breaking the strings. 

* That's the end of that," he said, with a laugh. ‘ You 
can squall without any help now, Dingo 

Dingo Bill leaped to his feet, with his face almost purple 
with anger. Grabbing the shattered guitar by the neck, 
he brought it down with terrific force upon Tanto's head. 
‘T'he wood was scattered in all directions, and Tanto reele i 
back, more from astonishment than from the real force ot 
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the blow. He tore anothor pistol from his belt, but Bill 
gave him no time to shake the priming and fire. With one 
bound he threw himself upon his captain, and strove, with 
might znd main, to strangle him with his hands. ‘Tanto 
retaliated, with the wild fury of a tiger-cat, and the two 
men rolled over and over, each secking an opportunity to 
strike a fatal blow. 

For several minutes Gallus, Flying Jib, and Kroo watched 
the fight, no one caring to interfere so long as the two 
combatants put up a good struggle. Each appeared to 
think that the row had been begun as a kind of diversion 
after an interesting musical recital. At length, the strength 
of Bill began to more than counter-balance Tanto’s activity, 
and he slowly gained the ascendancy. His knife had 
slipped out of his belt and lay in the scuppers, otherwise the 
life of Tanto would have been ended in the course of a few 
minutes. As it was, Bill struggled to get a firm grip upon 
the throat of his agile opponent, but was frustrated again 
and again. Tanto’s quick brain was working, and he knew 
that unless something aided him, immediately, the end 
could not be delayed much longer. 

Chance came to his rescue, for, as Bill rolled over ho 
exposed his body to an attack by the foot of his enemy. 
Tanto, making a supreme efiort, kicked him with all his 
force in the stomach, and Bill gasped for breath like a fish 
out of water. | 

* Foul blow, ye skunk," shouted Gallus, making a grab 
at Tanto and catching him by the shoulder. “ Fair do's 
among mates. Let him get his wind." | 

“Keep off, Gallus ! " said Tanto, panting, but shaking 
the priming of his pistol, and slipping his finger over tho 
trigger. *“ Bill's the best man in a rough-and-tumble. 
I've had enough, and could finish him off as he lies there 
gasping. It was my fault for beginning it, and I don't want 
to shoot a good man and an old mate. Bill, you lubber, 
tip us a flipper ; let bygones be bygones.” 

Still holding his pistol at the ready, Tanto stood over 
Bill, and after the usual torrent of bad language and vows 
to have a speedy vengeance, peace was made between the 
two men, and for the next two hours the whole crowd sat 
around the barrel and pledge: each other, vowing that they 
had never met finer comrades, and didn't wish for better 
mates. 
thrown overboard by one of the crew; and so the matter 
ended, although Tanto’s head was sore, and Bill’s wrath was 
still smouldering. Before going off to his berth Bill had 
a final fling at his captain. 

* How's the head, Tanto ?”’ he said, with a surly grin. 
“ A bit muzzy after the smack you got, which served you 
right, eh! Smashed up a musieal instrument which made 
the 'earts of my chums merry, many's the time ! Smashed 
it up without thinking twice about it. That’s like you, 
Tanto, you've smashed up most things worth having, an’ 
some day you'll know it.” 

* I know it now, Dingo, and that's why I get a bit mad 
sometimes. At any rate, I haven't got your blood on my 
soul, yet, but I was near it to-night. Get off to your kennel, 
you surly bull-dog, you'll have work to do to-morrow, if 
we make the Island all right. I've had enough serapping 
for one day." 

Thirty hours later, the ** Rattlesnake " stood up for the 
snouth of the Thunder River, and the anchors were dropped 
about two miles farther up than the dhow had been when 
she first made the Island, and Tanto and his crowd got 
ready for the search they had come so far to make. 

Lingi-pa had gone over his yarn so many times that he 
was tired of being questioned as to its details. His phrase, 
* Look for a spike in a tree," however, were the words which 
had printed themselves upon the minds of Gallus and his 
mates. 

Early next morning, the big boat was fitted up with 
what was necessary for the expe lition up-river, and Tanto 
and his erowd got in. From 7e moment the schooner 
had appeared in the offing, she had been watched by con- 
cealed savages. Malawa, Yandavo, Tellamee and Malutar 
had been astounded, when, on returning to the coast from 
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the forest, they had failed to discover any sight of the 
dhow. Malawa and Yandavo had promptly returned to 
their huts, leaving their companions and a number of 
keen-eyed scouts on watch. These had seen the ** Rattle- 
snake "' anchor with immense delight, and were now keeping 
the boat under complete observation. 

With steady strokes, the men forced the boat up-strearn, 
until the tall trees came under the scrutiny of Gallus and 
Dingo Bill. They were examining the trunks on the 
near-side, while Tanto swept the far-side with his glasses. 
The perspiration poured from the bodies of the seamen. 
but Gallus was hotter than any by reason of his intense 
excitement. 

Suddenly he jumped up and pointed to a tree. His 
quick eyes had discerned something. 


“Shiver my timbers," he gasped. ‘‘ A spike—a spike— 


thero, can’t you see it, ye scum, there, about four feet up. 


Run us ashore, Tanto, we've hit the spike in the tree." 

He was the first to leap ashore. 

“Out with the grapples, boys, drag every inch of the 
water. Were on the spot!" ho shouted, almost wiki 
with excitement. 

Keoping their eyes upon the guiding mark, they grappled 
until their arms ached. Then Tanto saw another spike, 
about twenty yards ahead, and Kroo swore that he could 
see another about fifty yards farther’ on. 

“Give me the spy-glass,” growled Gallus, fixing kis 
serutiny on the distant tree. ‘It’s summat, an’ it look: 
like a spike. Pull aeross, Tanto, an’ let's make sure.” 

They hauled the grapples aboard, and rowed to the 
other side. It was a spike, sure enough, and again they 
grappled like men possessed. Kroo jumped ashore, ani 
began a close investigation on the one side, while Jib did 
the same on the other. They found plenty of spikes, until 


they grew dizzy with the search, the grappling and the 


excitement. 

“Shiver my timbers,” said Gallus, mopping his forehea:}. 
" The whole forest is full of spikes. I see 'em everywhere. 
it's like a carpenter’s shop. Here a spike, there a spike. 
but ne'er a smell of the pearls. "Tho chest ain't where we 
grappled, or we'd ha’ got it. We'll never find the spot 
until we've got to tho end of the spikes." 

“It’s old Lancaster’s trail," said Tanto, looking wis. 
"The chest will be where the spikes end, so push on, boys, 
the end will be the beginning." 

They toiled up the river until they came to the reech 
where the great trees stood. <A long interval interveuel 
between the last spike and the huge hollow trunk where 
Jack and Billy had seen the waiting snake. As the boat 
came slowly along, Tanto, searching the trees with his 
spy-glass, saw something which made him issue a sharp 
command. Hanging from the edge of a great hole in the 
trunk of an ancient tree, was a piece of rusty chain. Qn 
the overhanging thick branch was an immense diamoni- 
patterned snake, with swaying head, which moved like 
a gentle pendulum a few feet beneath the branch. Tant 
stood like a statue, his eye glued to the spy-glass. 

" Gallus," he said, turning quickly to his comrade. 
“What was written across the face of Lancaster's letter? 
Something about a snake, wasn't it ? " 

"* When ye drags the fangs from the snake, ye scum. 
or words to that effect," replied Gallus. 

* Hand me that firelock, Gallus, and run the boat. about 
fifteen yards from that hollow trec. Steady, with tlhe 
oars, steady." 

He took the weapon, and shook some dry powder inte 
the priming-cup. Ue 

“What are ye going to do, Tanto ? " said Bill, wipin; 
his forehead, and leaning on his oar. 

“I'm going to drag the fangs from the snake, ye secur. 
Stand by." He levelled the piece, and took a steady aim at 
the great flat head with the glittering eyes. The sound 
of the report rolled over the river, and the vast folis ci 
the snake seemed to loose themselves from the branch. 
as though impelled by some unseen spring. At last, with a 
sullen plunge, it dropped into the water and, after Ivinz 
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on the surface for a little time, slowly disappeared from 
sight. 

“ So much for the fangs of the snake," said Dingo Bill. 
* Now for the chest. I can see the chain. Come on 
boys, we're going to begin a new life, with pearls and gold 
galore. We've got on the weather-side of old Jack 
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Lancaster, in spite of his cunning knavery. Hooray for 
the fangs of the snake." 

“ A wily old fox was Jack," laughed Tanto, as he waved 
his hand for the mon to run in the boat. ‘I can see him 
now as he stole away from us that day. He knew we 
were going ten yards to his one and would soon overhaul 
him, so what does he do? His eye drops on the hollow 
tree, with the snake asleep on the branch abovo the water, 
he slips a rope and length of chain around the chest of 
pearls and drops it, not into the water, no, no, my boys, 


but into the hollow tree. Drives in a spike to hold the 
chain and mark the spot, and then sails away merrily. 
leaving the pearls under the guardianship of the snake. 
Now we've killed the sentinel and spotted the chain. 
thanks to old Jack's silly words written across the letter 
we sent to him, and all we've got to do is to haul up the 
chest and then divide the pearls." 

The boat ran its bow into the bank, and Dingo 
Pill was the first to leap ashore. The sight of the 
chain hanging out of the hole acted upon him liko 
the spur in the flanks of a high-mettled horse. 
He raced up, took a firm grip and began to 
haul. As he pulled he broke out into his old 
chanty. 

“Tail on to the windlass, boys,". he shouted, 
"and come in with the chorus :— 


* As I was a-walking down Paradis» Strcet, 
Timmy-hey-ho, roll à man down ; 
A lovely young damsel I chanced for to meet, 
Hey, ho, roll a man down.” 


Whatever was on the end of the chain seemed 
to be heavy, for Bill had some difficulty in hauling 
the chest out. He tugged and tugged, until 
presently it came away with a run, and the rope- 
fastened box shot out of the hole and fell on the 
ground at the foot of the tree. Instantly Kroo 
drew his knife and cut the fastenings. Bill knelt 
before the box with his back to the tree, and slid 
his knife under the lid and forced it open. As 
he did so a wild shriek came from the lips of 
Tanto. ; 

" Back, Bill, back, for your life!" he yelled, 
as he and the rest of the men leaped away. 
A huge head, with hideous, wide-open jaws, ap. 
peared in the hole, and before Dingo Bill could 
rise to his feet, a heavy, sinuous body glided out, 
and in an instant the unfortunate seaman was 
enveloped in horrible writhing coils, which pressed 
him and would soon choke the life out of him. 
The vile reptile was followed by half-a-dozen others, 
aroused to anger by the sound of the shot, and 
stirred by the rough movement of the chest as it 
was dragged from their midst. The last sight poor 
Dingo Bill had was of an open, empty chest, and 
a huge head glaring at him. 

The end had come with terrible swiftness, and 
nothing could drag him from the fangs of the 
snake. Tanto and the rest had also seen the 
empty chest as they fled, horror-stricken, from the 
dreadful scene. They tumbled into their boat like 
men bereft of reason, and before they had pulled 
more than a mile down the river, ran blindly into 
the bank and stuck fast. Kroo was standing up 
in the stern, when there came a cry from the 
forest, followed by a flight of arrows and spours, 
and Flying Jib and Kroo were instantly trans 
fixed. They tumbled into the bottom of the boat, 
howling. 

Tanto tried to rally his men, but the hidden savages 
rained showers of deadly missiles upon them. Of all the 
crew of the boat, Tanto, Gallus and the two alone survive, 
and when the Papuans swept out of cover, they wero 
captured alive, although stunned by blows from clubs. 
Dead and living were dragged ashore by the exultine 
savages, and thus the adventure which had commenced 
so auspiciously ended in disaster and death. It had not 
proved to be an easy task to drag tho treasure of pearl: 


from the fan;3 of the snake. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


OFF TO OLD ENGLAND. 


OME five days after the events of the last chapter 

a large dhoy, flying English colours, was lying-to 
about half-a-mile away from a dashing-looking 
frigate. A boat, manned by smart men-of-war’s men 

clad in white jumpers, was moving rapidly across the water 
between the vessels. Jack Lancaster and Billy Mayfield 
waited under the awning for the coming of the boat. A 
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“ [n an instant, the unfortunate seaman was enveloped in horrible writhing “You see, my lads," he coneluded, 


coils." (See page 729.) | 


.smart-looking officer leaped on board the dhow when she 
came alongside. Billy and Jack saluted. 

“ Who are you ? " said the officer. 

“ English midshipmen, formerly of His Majesty's gun- 
brig, * Bellona,’ sir." . 

“ Well, what are you doing here ? ” 

" On private business, sir. We left the brig's boat on 
the West coast of Africa after a squall struck a slaver we 
were overhauling. We were taken ashore and put into 
a slave barracoon. We escaped, and managed to reach 
New Guinea 5 

“West Africa !——New Guinea! they are thousands of 
miles apart, my young joker. I suppose you are all right 
in the upper-storey, although it does not look like it. What 
do you want me to do ? " 

“We want to join the frigate, sir, as our sick-leave is 


ended. My name is Mayfield, sir, and this is Mr. Lancaster. 
We want to rejoin, if we can get a passage home. The 
dhow will wear round and bear up for the Chinese coast. 
We've had all we want of her dá 

“Jf I take you, you'll go back under arrest, my boy, 
so you'd better think twice about it.” 

“ Arrest or no arrest, sir, we've got to get back to England, 

and a frigate is better than a dhow anv 
day. Put the darbies on, sir, and we'll 
go as cheerfully as ever a couple of chaps 
did." 

* Mad as hatters," muttered the officer, 
as he looked into Billy’s smiling feee. 
“Get aboard, my hearties; any truck to 
take ? " 


. Only a couple of canvas bags, sir, and 
we've got 'em, here. Come on, Jack, its 
the first step home. Good-bye, my boys, 
you've been right down jolly good fellows 
Since Katto was killed, the dhow belongs 
to you, so swing the boom and head uff 
for China, and God bless you, every man- 
Jack of you." 


The Chinese and Malays stood around. 
and raised a feeble cheer as the lad: 
stepped into the boat. They were sorry 
to part with Jack and Billy, but China 
was the land of their hopes, and it 
was something to own a quick-sailing 
dhow. 20 

The lads touched their hats towanl: 
the quarter-deck as they stepped aboanl 
the frigate, and in less than five minute: 
every sail was opened out, and the stately 
vessel forged through the seas on its wey 
to England. 


It took a long time to explain matters 
to the captain; but Jack Lancaster had s 
good story to tell, and the sight of two 
stout bags, filled with beautiful pearls, 
convinced the listener that there was a 
good deal behind the yarn. Ten lustrous 
pearls, left behind by the wise Billy. 
completed the sympathy of the captain. 
but he felt that before all was done. the 
lads must have: a sharp reprimand. He 
called them, after supper, and, with a long 
preamble about the triangles and yard- 
arms, and their uses where deserters from 
Naval service were concerned, he ended 
up by promising to do his best for them. 


before dismissing them to their ham- 

mocks, “this is no time for skulking. 
or even treasure-hunting in Papua. England is in grea: 
danger, and every son of Britain must be ready to take s 
hand in the big game which is going forward. It will be 
settled on the oceans, although Bonaparte has gathered 
vast armies, and is winning marvellous victories. We 
are making an Empire, in spite of everything, and it will 
have to be kept by strong hands and valiant hearts, or we 
shall be beaten and lose it. Bonaparte has formed a ves: 
camp at Boulogne, and called over a hundred thousand 
brave soldiers to it. Our patrol boats have seen them 
drilling, and practising all kinds of embarking and landing 
exercises. He means to cross the Channel, and thro« 
his thousands against London and England. He has neve 
lost & battle, so you can see what we are in for. Th- 
walls and bulwarks of old England are the ships on the 
sea, and Nelson and Collingwood and many others are tbe 
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kecpers of the Gate. We must have steady, sober, sturdy 
seamen on every ship, and officers who know how to lead 
and to endure. Your job is to become officers of the right 
type. and the quicker you settle down to the work the better. 
My orders are to spread every sail so that I may come 
into the line as soon as possible, and with Nelson in com- 
mand we shall be able, by the grace of God, to teach Bona- 
parte a lesson. Off you go to your hammocks and turn 
In.  Good-night." 


Making | Articles in Bamboo. 


RTICLES made in bamboo open up practically boundless 
possibilities to the worker, from the smallest of picture: 
frames or match-stands to a complete suite of furniture, 
and to those with a © flair" for carpentry, nothing could 

be easier or more interesting. There are two points of vital impor- 
tance that must be mastered ere you can go ahead: joinmg and 
A bending, the former 
— being the thing upon 
i which to concentrate, 
for bending — after 
all—is but a mechanical question. 
Many different joints will be mét with : 
j| | angles, T's and cross joins, and—though 
each of these differs slightly—the main 
È outline is the same, i.e., fitting together 
so that one joint just passes within the 
other and a strong union is effected 
by a wooden dowel. | 

Let us suppose that two pieces of 
bamboo are to be joined at right 
t j angles, forming the letter T. (Fig. 1.) 
med e "e First, cut off with a sharp saw the end 
dowel. of the upright piece so that it is quite 

level, then, with a brace, bore a hole 

in the cross bar, just sufficiently large 
to permit the upright to be slipped through it, but not so large 
that it can wobble about. A wooden dowel is next cut out and 
fixed with strong glue into the hole in the cross-bar, trimming 
this dowel down in such a way that it will leave a peg sticking 
out, which will slip inside the hollow end of the upright. of the 
T, when this is inserted. .Cut this peg to a suitable length, so 
that it permits the end of the upright to pass a short way into 
the hole, and so. all signs of the joint are hidden and perfect 
rigidity ensured. When putting in wooden dowels in this way, 
it is a useful plan to roughen the ends so that they have a better 
hite against the cane; also—be sure to well glue both surfaces 
whenever a joint is made. 

If you will look for a moment at my 
second illustration, you will see that it 
shows a cross-joint, 4.e., one in which 
a piece of bamboo is fitted at an angle 
into another that is either directly 
upright or horizontal. These are 
united in a precisely similar way; 
suve, of course, that the branched piece / 
B must be pushed into the hole cut to A 
receive it on the skew, and the wooden 
dowel, too, is set at an angle. Sucha 
joint is, of necessity, far less strony 
than the one that we first dealt with, 
and it is usual to strengthen it by 
boring a hole through from the out- 
side into the dowel and inserting a 
screw. When you come to a corner 
like the letter L, the easiest way is to Fig. 2.—Joining a cros- 
plug both hollow ends of your cane Piece: showing the hole cut 


. . pee ready to receive the skewed 
with wood, glueing this into place, and piece, B 


Fig. 1.-Joininz two 
ee of bamboo 
NV means of a wood 
dowel whichis glued 
into a bole cut in 
the cross-piece, A 


As Jack Lancaster snugged down into his hammock, 
he heard Billy singing to himself— 


* Now farewell to you, ve fine Spanish ladies, 
Now farewell to you, ve ladies of Spain, 
For we've received orders to sail for old England, 
And perhaps we may never more seeyou again. 
We'll range and we'll rove like true British sailorz— 
We'll range and we'll rove all on the salt seas, 
Until we strike soundings in the Channel of England, 
From Ushant to Scilly is thirty-five leagues," — . 


a 
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then cut these with a mitre block and bring the two together by 
glucing and screwing again. 


An alternative way, that is very much stronger, is to mitra’ 


the ends of the cane without plugging, and then bring them 
together in the way first described ; cutting a smaller L piece 
in wood, that exactly fits the interior, and joining quite tightly 
together with glue. It is far the best way to cut out and fit 


together the whole article that is being made, before any fixing | 


or glueing is done, as this will enable you to judge the most 
convenient way in which the various sections may be brought 
together. String, thick twine, or even thin rope, if the work is 
large, is an invaluable assistant when this part of the work is 
reached > for, by choosing your pieces, they can be strung 
tightly, so that the tying acts as a cramp, and pulls every joint 
perfectly firmly until it dries. | 

Only one other thing remains to 
tell—the system by which bends of a 
permanent character are obtained, 
without breaking the cane short off. 
Such bends, either from necessity, or 
the ornamental point of view, are 
very common. Drive a large staple 
into the end of your. bench upon. 
which you work, -and bend this over 
until it is flat and sticks out beyond 
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Fig. 3.—Joinine a mitred corner. The arrow 


indicates the point at which the screw hole is 


bored and the serew inserted. 
Fig. 4.—Another way of joining a coner, 
The mitre is cut and a wooden dowel (shown Just 
above it) is inserted and glued. up tight, 


the end. The bamboo should be passed through this to the 
point where the bend is to be made. Heating must then be 
done, and a very convenient way of doing this is by means of a 
methylated spirit lamp applied beneath the rod, at the point 
where the bend is to be made. 


Do not do this too locally ; pass the lamp up and down, up and 
down, for a distance of 6 to 8 inches, then bend, hold firmly in 
place and cool with a wet cloth. Where the bend has to be very 
acute, do not attempt to complete this at one operation ; bend 
and cool with a wet cloth, then repeat this several times until 
the necessary curve is procured. Never bend at a joint if it 
can possibly be avoided, but always between these. If the 
work comes very awkwardly and the joint cannot be avoided, 
put a notch in the joint with a saw, on the underside of 
the bend 
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AUCTIONEER. 


HE usual method of entering the profession is by service 

under articles for a period of either two or three years. 

A premium has to be paid, the amount varying with the 

period of the articles, anc varying more largely with the 

status of the firm. It is rather difficult to give figures in this 

connection, since they would probably be found to range from 
150 to 500 guineas. 

There are four examinations in connection with the Auctioneers' 
and Estate Agents’ Institute of the United Kingdom, namely : 
the Preliminary, qualifying for Studentship ; the Intermediate ; 
the Final; and the Direct Final, qualifying for Associateship or 
Fellowship according to the age and status of the candidate. 
Examinations are held annually in March; entries being re- 
quired by the end of the preceding September. Regulations 
and syllabus, with list of text-books, may be had, price Is., of 
the Secretary to the Institute, 34, Russell Square, London, W.C,1. 
Copies of the questions set at the 1922 examinations are also 
obtainable, price 2s. post free. 

Preliminary Examination. (Fee, £1 1s.) 

A candidate must have attained the age of sixteen years, 
and either be serving, or intending to serve, as articled pupil 
or assistant to a Fellow of the Institute, or other approved 
member of the profession, or be studying, with a view to serving 
as such, at some place of professional instruction approved by 
the Council. 
Intermediate Examination. (Fee, £2 2s.) 

Certain persons (such as students of the Institut», ariicled 
` clerks, and ordinary clerks employed for three years in the office 
of an Auctioneer, etc.), provided they are not less than nineteen 
years of age, are eligible to apply for permission to sit for this 
examination without passing the Preliminary, but they cannot 
be elected students without passing the Preliminary or an 
Examination exempting therefrom. 

Final Examination. (Fee, £3 3s.) | 

The only persons qualified to enter are Associates of the 
Institute, or those who have passed, or been exempted from, the 
Intermediate. 
Direct Final Examination. (Fee, £5 5s.) 

A candidate must have attained the age of twenty-five years, 
and be either in practice as a principal, or occupying a position 
of responsibility in the profession to the approval of the Council. 
Subjects of Examinations. 

Compulsory subjects: 1. English Composition. 2. Mathe- 
matics—(1) Arithmetic; (2) Mensuration; (3) Algebra; and 
(4) Geometry. 3. Geography. 4. History of England. 5. 
General Knowledge. 

Optional subjects : —Two of the following subjects must be 
taken, one, and only one, of which must be a language :— 

6. Shorthand. 7. Book-keeping (elementary). 8. French, 
Latin, Spanish, Italian or German. 

Intermediate. 

A candidate must take seven subjects, five compulsory, and 
any two of the optional subjects. 

Compulsory subjects.—!. Book-keeping. 2. Plans and Men- 
suration. 3. The Use of Valuation Tables. 4. Law of Landlord 
and Tenant. 5. Dilapidations and Fixtures. 


any two of the optional subjects. 


* When I 


Leave School?” 


(In this new feature articles will appear 
month by month giving particulars of 
various professions and businesses, etc., 
offering suitable careers to boys.) 


Optional Subjects. —6. Auction Law (elementary). 7. Auction 
Particulars, Posters and Business Letters. 8. Arrangement ci 
‘Tenancies, Private Treaty Sales, and Business Letters. 9 
Building Construction (elementary). 10. Elements of Agn- 
culture. E 
Final. 

A candidate must take nine subjects, seven compulsory and 


Compulsory Subjects.—1. Valuations. 2. Law of Vendor 
and Purchasers. 3. Elements of the Law of Receiverships and 
of Mortgage. 4. Arbitrations and Compulsory Purchase. 
5. Sanitation. 6. Law and Practice of Rating and Taxatic 
7. Report Writing. 

Optional Subjects.—8. Practica] Work preliminary to Auctica 
-—Real Estate. 9. Ditto—either (a) Household Furniture and 
Effects, or (b) Live and Dead Farming Stock. 10. Agriculture 
Customs and Tenant Right Valuetions. 11. Specifications and 
Estimates for Repairs to Buildings. 12. Law of Contract 
(elementary). 13. Law of Easements and Riparian Rights. 
Direct Final. 

Candidates have the same selection of subjects as for the 
ordinary Final, but, in addition, are required to take the follow: 
subjects from the Intermediate list:—1. Book-keeping. 2 
Plans and Mensuration. 3. Law of Landlord and Tenant. 
Preliminary Exempting Examinations. 

A candidate who is desirous of becoming a student, and wlo 
can produce a certificate of his having passed either of certan 
examinations (see Regulations or the Prospectus of the Institute. 
may claim exemption from the Preliminary Examination, 2 
which case he should apply to the Secretary for form of applies- 
tion for admission as a Student. Non-student candidates êt 
the Intermediate Examination, on passing that examination. 
and if under the age of 25 years, forthwith become eligible t 
apply for studentship. Students cannot remain as such after 
attaining tho age of 25 years. 

It should be noted that junior members of the profession sre 
strongly advised to pass the London University Matriculation 
Examination with a view to progeeding for the B.Sc. (Estsie 
Management) Degree later on. 

* * * 


SEED-GROWING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


ONTAINED in the valuable booklet, '* Agriculture, Cro 
and Cropping,” which intending settlers ovenes 
may obtain from the New Zealand  Govemmet 
Oftice, 415, Strand, London, W.C.2, is the follow: 

information :— 

“ The constant demand for grass seed for new pasture, and t 
improvement of settled areas, provides a big demand for ga“ 
quality grass seed, which New Zealand is able to substantiah 
provide. Seed-raising in general is an occupation requin 
much skill and knowledge, and for those immigrants who pos 
it there is the prospect of a lucrative occupation. The * but 
burns’ alone in New Zealand, followed by sowing in the atz 
have accounted for a consumption annually of about 3,000 te- 
of grass and clover seed. Seed-growing has not yet be 
systematised in New Zealand, though there are all the essent 
of the business in existence—the steady and large local demar 
well equipped establishments for seed-cleaning and _ treat 
and many reputable merchants who have a good connects 
in New Zealand and abroad. Owing to the fluctuations - 
the supply of the local product, these merchante are -of 
times large importers of seeds." 
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War Memorials at Public Schools. 


III. How Repton, Wellington, Clifton, Malvern, Sherborne, Liverpool College 
and Bradfield have honoured their Fallen Heroes. | 


By GEORGE A. WADE. 


** Splendid you passed, the great surrender made, 
Into the Light, which never more shall fade; 
Deep your contentment in that blest abode, 
Who wait the last clear trumpet-call of God.” 
(** The Supreme Sacrifice.’’) 


OT long ago I was speaking to a gentleman who 
has had in some ways a good deal to do with 
publie work and civic monuments of many kinds. 
He said to me, as we talked about war memorials : 

“The great drawback of all those in our towns and 
villages is the sameness of their conception, design, and 
execution, speaking generally. There has struck me 
particularly, in going over our islands, the want of initiative 
in design, the lack of noble conception, the comparative 
poorness of the memorials as against the magnificent men, 
deeds, and glory they are intended to commemorate." 

On the whole, I agreed with this very experienced critic. 
But I made one reservation—which was that of the Public 
Schools. Itold him what many of them had done and how 
-plendidly they had done it. He nodded, and looked 
pleased that somewhere, at least, originality, initiative, 
and high conception had found their placo. 

Wellington College, that great school of embryo military 
men, founded by soldiers chiefly for soldiers’ sons, has put 
up a very beautiful memorial to its heroes.’ This consists 


of an adornment of the Apse, with a fine marble column. 


standing in tho middle of the Apse itself. 

The whole memorial is of purest marble—column, plinth, 
and base. The column is black ; the plinth moulded ; the 
base white. On the summit of the tall column is a white 
marble figure of St. George slaying the Dragon. From the 
front of the black column stands out an unfurled Union 
Flag, painted in its proper colours. | 

The walls of the Apse have been covered with dove- 
coloured marble, panelled with white. The floor is of 
black and white marble, with | 
a black step the full width 
of the -Apse. | 

Round the white cornice of 
the Apse runs the text: ‘Their 
name liveth for evermore," 
whilst on the dove-coloured 
lining of it is carved an inserip- 
tion, in gilded letters, as fol- 
lows: “ To honour those 
Boys, Masters, and Servants 
of this College who served, and 
died for, England in the Great 
War." On the black slab 
beneath the flag are the words: 

“ Heroes Heroum Filii," and 
on the base is the simple 
" Amen." 


tv 3 


A noble and fitting tribute, 4E MOERS 
in sooth, worthy of such a LE E 
fne school as Wellington ! | ESCACS 
When I showed the lovely {i VCHAASSE T 
photograph of the Apse and Hb COR SOAM i Y 
Column to the gentleman S EROS. DIO! 


mentioned above, he looked 
at it with interest. Then he 
said quietly : '* Ah, now, that 
is a memorial ! " 

The memorial which Sher- 
bome has paid to her sons 
who perished on the gory 
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fields of France, Italy, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, and on 
all the seas of th. world where fighting took place between 
1914 and 1918, consists of an enlargement of the chapel, 
so as to allow of its holding 100 more boys. This has 
been accomplished chiefly by moving back the west window, 
and erecting an ante-chapel and staircase, which is in the 
ante-chapel—the chapol being on the first floor, so to speak 
—and then all the names of those who fell in the war are 
engraven round the walls of this ante-chapel. 

The approximate cost of this much-neoded and very 
useful improvement to the chapel, making, as it does, a 
fine memorial at the same time, has been £10,000. Those 
who knew the chapel as it was, and behold the chapel as it 
now is, will best appreciate what a great work has thus 
been done, and done well. 

The famous Dorset School, intimately connected with 
the equally famous Minster Church in the town—indeed, 
so intimately that for many years the old Lady Chapel 
of the Minster has formed part of the Head Master’s 
residence—has come of late years more and more into the 
front rank of our big schools, until to-day it occupies a very 
prominent place indeed. The spirit which has brought 
this about, the enthusiasm that has produced such results, 
have been the underlying forces which made the appeal 
for such & sum, and the carrying out of such a scheme, so 
signally successful. 

It is not easy, from the very nature of the memorial, to 
show in & photograph exactly what has been done, but 
Sherborne's school-chapel will in future be even more 
charming than it was before—which is saying something, 
indeed. l 

Malvern College divided its energies in the way of raising 
fitting mementoes to its glorious dead towards three chief 
aims. The first of these was to provide a certain number of 
scholarships for the education of the sons of fallen 
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Liverpool College War Memorial. 


Malvernians ; tho second, to erect à visible memorial in the 
Quadrangls ; and the third, to build, later on, a Memorial 
Library. í - 

The formor two have been alrea: Iy motam: tho 
third is actually under.hand at the time that this account 
is written. Perhaps before it is published in this inagazine 
even the Library, too, will be à real thing ; another splendid 
tribute to the heroism of the dead, the affection of 
Malvernians, and the generosity of old and present boys. 

The Quadrangle Memorial, of which an excellent photo- 
graph appears hero, is a noble figure of St. George, by Alfred 
Drury, R.A. The Sait, with his helmet doffed, is resting 
both hands on the great sword betore him, end stands, 
a truly heroic piece of sculpture, on the beautiful carved 
white column which is backed by the gateway and chapel 
in such à way as to show off the whole memorial to the ver y 
best advantage. 

The names of all the fallen Malvernians are recorded on 
mural panelling, along the north wall of the Sanctuary of 
the chapel itself. These alone; in. the excellent way they 
are done, would have constituted no unfitfing monument 
to such great deeds as they commemori.te; but, taken 
together with the outside figure, and with the Library 
which will stand forth at Malvern as the third part of tho 
memorial, thev are certainly a striking tribute. 

Most of the leading schools have made some provision 
for sons of fallen Old Boys one of the principal parts of 
their varied schemes of commemoration. 
that I have not mentioned these separately in each case 
dealt with, when writing of the monuments at different 
schools ; but as I wish full justice to be dono everywhere, 


l would have my readers not overlook this fact. all the: 


same. It is most pleasing to know that, in remembering 
the dead, the great schools have also not forgotten the 
living—the widows and children on whom the burden of 
the sovere loss sustained must necessarily fall most terribly. 

Clifton College, soon after the war came to a close, 
decidod what form its memorial should take, and by this 
time that idea has been carricd out in a way which does 
extreme credit to all concerned. 

From the first it was intended to raise an arched Entrance 
Gateway, on which should be inscribed the names of all 
Cliftonians who had fallen. If you visit Clifton to-day you 
will bo very much struck with the real artistry and beauty 
of this new memento. 

Tho Gateway stands by the side of the road, aud, looking 
straight through it, you get a fine view of the College and 
C*apel. It serves both as a memory of the 578 Clifton 
lads who fell and of the magnificent number (3,063) who 
served. lt was the design of Major Holden, and was 
formally opened by Earl Haig last summer (1922). 

The names of thoso who perished are carved in the stono 
on the inside walls of the great arch, to the right and left 
respectively of the two side-entrances. Above these 
names are some lines written specially for this memorial 
bv the famous poet. Sir Henry Newbolt, himself one of 
the most distinguished living Old Boys of Chitton : 


* From the great Field-Marshal to the las! recruit, 
These, Clifton, were thyself, thy spirit in deed ; 
Ihy fluwer of chiv alry ; thy fallen fruit; 

And thine immortal seed !”” 


The noble Gateway, with its fine-looking arches, large 
and small ; 
artistic oak gates, and panels of glorious names, must 
always now be one of the chief attractions at the celebrated 
school which adorns the Downs above the Bristol Channel. 
It will be another link to bind Clifton’s present enthusiasm 
with a wondrous past—for a school which has not yet 
oxisted for three-quarters of a century. 

Something over £15,000 was the sum which Repton 
set itself to raise, in order to carry out its ideas as to a 
suitable and efficient memorial of its heroic dead in the 
Great War. That the noted Derbyshire school has seen 
the consummation of its hopes in this way is tho very 


- keenuess, 


It may well bo: 


its massive hoad-piece, and flying flags; its | 


THE BOY’S: OWN PAPER 


highest testimony one could, give to the enthus- 
and -werk thrown into the effort by 
concorned. 

Beside tho usual provision of special help for orpha 
sons of Old Reptonians, there exists the. visible por. 
of the memorial, which has taken two forms. The Pr. 


and the Cloister Garth have again been made what u 


were like in ancient days. Only those who know Repte- 
and know how charming and beautiful these spots 7° 
even as they stood before such alterations—ean L 

the least notion of what this greater revelation of loval- 

and renovation means. 

The old block of miscellaneous buildings bebhin:i 
Priory has been removed altogether, and the whol 
this site has beon restored to something like it was ceu - 
back, in its ancient state and name of the Cloister Gart- 
a grass-plot stretching from the old refectory wall io it 

wdjoming the Hall. 

‘In the midst of this lovely Cloister Garth has t- 
erected, on a spot hallowed by ages. and imstinet vi 
the memories of the Old Priory and School ?’—as the He 
well put it in a notable speech—*' a memorial Cre - 
placed as to catch tho eve of all who pass that wav.” 

In addition, the Priory itself has been vacated a. 
"^ house,’y and has been restored as nearly as posse’ 
its ancient form and condition. Its fine old rooms. € 
splendid pillars, its noble stairs have now been made t£ 
property and use (if we may so put it) of all Repton e- 
rather than of a privileged few. 1t has become a pos 
of. and can be enjoyed by, the whole School, as wel « 
being for ever a source of intense interest to visitons. 
all who love Repton. 

The very striking photograph here given will show ber 
than any words can do what a real haven of peace u- 
Cloister Garth, with its beautiful memorial Cross. & ^ 
day. Somehow or other, the very look of it in a pieta 
suggests intense quiet, rest, and old-world contentr- 
One may well imagine that, could the dead here: 
Repton now visit the spot, they would never have asi: 
thing but the highest praise for this very delightful men x s 
to them at their old school by the Trent. 

Liverpool College has made its memorial take © 
shapes, (1) of oak panelling, with the names of al! t+ 
fallen inscribed on it, on the walls of the School Hi’. 
and (2) a part of the large sum given for memonal purpo- 
has been set aside to provide much needed addis 
playing-fields for the school, whose grounds svére becom# * 
far too crowded when most of its pupils desired to t-e" 
part in cricket or football. | 

There are something like 120 names on the mem 
panels, whilst above them are the fitting words, “T>: 
died for their Country, and aro honoured by their Frin > 
Below the names is inscribed “In Memoria Aeterna E! 
Justus." Liverpool College is proud: of what its borsi 
in the terrific struggle for Freedom, Right, and Tru: * 
indeed it has every claim to be. And its playing 
and fine oak boards, with those names on them, will i: 
serve to keep green their memory. 

One cannot omit all mention of such a noted Schade 
Bradfield College in any series of articles like this. B: 
the attitude of the authorities at Bradfield re the Scho 
War Memorial has been very difficult for outsider t 
understand, since the former refuse to allow any paye $ 
the memorial to be reproduced, or to give any de! 
respecting it for the benefit of those unconnected with i 
School. 

However, what Bradfield College and its brave sens ht 
may be best gathered. from the few facts which the Se” 
authorities have made publie respecting this matter. M 
thus learn m 1,400 were on active service duris t 
War; that 257 were killed, and 590 wounded, whilst = 
were ** missing." 

To the glorious memory of all these gallant fein 
Bradficld has erceted a memorial and she prefers to ~ 
no more. 
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WAR MEMORIALS AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN. 
Author of the ‘* Boh Tcha Ngai” Stories, etc. 


Giles Gilbert responded with a ho-ho-ho of laught- 


I. 
GILES GiLBERT, THE BUCCANEER. 


“Ho! HO!! HO!!! Skull and Bones! 

Walk the Plank to Davy Jones. 

Ho! HO!! HO!!! Skull and Bones! 

Listen to their moans ; 

Grin at all their groans, 

For our hearts are only stones. 

Ho! HOt! HO!!! Skull and Bones!” 

HE man who roared out this doggerel at the top 
of his raucous voice was a stout, weather-beaten 
seaman, to judge by his jerkin and skirt, and 

his felt hat, such as was favoured by mariners in 
the reign of His Pedantic Majesty James the First of 
England and Sixth of Scotland, in the year of Our Lord, 
1619. 

A harvest moon lit up the pebbled beach of Seacombe, 
and in the offing a fully-rigged galliot lay tossing on the 
silvery waves ; across the silver moved two black bars— 
small boats manned by black-bearded seamen. Each 
boat conveyed & chest brimful of treasure gleaned by the 
buccaneers in the Caribbean Seas, and from the Farthest 
Indies ; and these chests were being conveved to a cavern 
in the cliffs overlooking the beach, under the superin- 
tendence of Giles Gilbert, the buccaneer-that-was, the 
poet-he-desired-to-be. Of his piratical ability, the least 
said the better ; of his literary art, for his ambitions were 
akin to the Pedant on the Throne, we leave the reader to 
judge ; the chorus he trolled forth, as he paced the beach, 
was of his own composition. 

Giles Gilbert was a degenerate successor of those patriotic 
buccaneers who, in the reign of (:00d Queen Bess, had 
harried the flects of Spain and braved the horrors of The 
Inquisition. Buf, since the Puissant Armada of King 
Philip had been scattered by the sea-dogs of Elizabeth, 
the buccaneers had quarrelled amongst themselves and 
degraded into freebooters, actuated by mere lust of gain. 
Of such was the poet-pirate, Giles Gilbert, who, growing 


stout. and tiring of his hazardous life, sought to enjoy his: 


illgotten gains in the seclusion of a country life, by pur- 


chasing the Manor of Boevey, in the County of Devon, ` 


within sound of the sca. . 

For years the Manor had had no tenant, and few 
questions were asked of the wealthy purchaser ; for, even 
before the coming of Giles Gilbert, the mansion had gained 
a sinister reputation which was to grow worse down through 
the centuries, till it became the utter ruin which it is to-day. 

“ By thunder, Captain Gilbert, verily I wish thee a quiet 
conscience and good health," said the young seaman 
commanding the last boat returning to the galliot, as he 
stood in the bows  * May no bogies disturb thy slumber.” 


as he stood upon the shingle. ‘‘ Go to, thou young croak 
of a captain, thou wast ever a melancholy poet. Tb: 
mayest succeed me on the high seas as captain of my v. 
craft, but craft as poet thou wilt never command, ses. 
thou art too full of megrims." 

And the buccaneer turned his back on his old compania- 
and trudged to the spot below the cavern, where k 
retainers waited to accompany him to his newly-acqum- 
Manor of Boevey.. 

Lit by torches thrust in the glistening walls, pert. 
seaworn, partly artificial, the party threaded their ws: 
into the bowels of the earth, to presently climb slipper. 
green steps, that conducted them into the vaults beneat. 
Boevey Manor. 

And so Giles Gilbert, the buscaneer post; came to L- 
new home. He was destined, however, to recollect. er 
long, the parting words of his successor on the high sx 
Soon the quiet country life began to pall after the stir. 
life of adventure; he grew stout and drank heavily ` 
lay the ghosts of memory. In the dark watches of tr 
night, when the wind howled with eerie whimper.> 
around the Manor, Giles would awake, believing he hee! 
again the death-cries of that French lieutenant, whom '* 
had thrust from the rigging to the sharks below ; or.: 
his dreams, he saw again that Welsh mutineer, whom t 
had forced to walk the plank, rise again from out t: 
seaweed of the Saragossa Sea ; or, he would find his has: 
masking his eyes as he shut out the piteous pleading i»: 
of the orga cabin-boy.he had marooned on the Arak. 
coast.* 

“ Philip De Brito, you scullion, take your eyes off or. 
the ex-pirate would cry aloud in the darkness. "Y: 
stole my rubies, and when punished. you sought ` 
compass my death with your knife. Take your għat- 
presence hence, young Portugal, you brought death up: 
yourself. Besides 

Ho! HO!! HO!!! Skull and Banes ! 
Listen to their moans ; 
Grin at all their groans, 


For our hearts are only stones. 
Ho! HO!! HO!!! Skull and Bones!” 


It was well there were no women folk in the Man«, ’ 
they would assuredly have been scared out of their «4» 
by this grisly verse, roared out at the top of his deep. tè- 
voice, in the depth of night. To bolster up his wat 
courage the old buccaneer roared out his ditty more & 
more frequently. Even the hard men, who served hz 
shook their heads and prophesied a tragic end to it & 


* Though Giles Gilbert was never to know it, this same young Poe 
cabin-boy afterwards became King of Pegu, and his wondrous career 5 ! 
read in the pages of the old voyager. 


THE TREASURE OF BOEVEY MANOR 


Neighbours he had none; he relied for company on 
queer seafaring men who, putting oft from strange piratical 
craft, rowed to shore to enter the Manor by the subter- 
ranean passage. Not all his visitors were welcome ; some 
came on blackmail intent, some even tried to make ofi 
with the treasure he had accumulated. 

So, although Giles Gilbert longed for visitors to break 
the monotony and to stifle thought, he began to have fears 
for his treasure's safety. Eventually he destroyed the 
subterranean passage adjoining the Manor. About the 
same time the treasure mysteriously re pear stor 
nigh two hundred years. 

Little worth recording remains to be told of ihe last 
remorseful days of the ex-buccaneet. Giles Gilbert even 
rejected the visits of the good rector of Moridoone, who 
sought to visit the dying man. One pleasant feature, 
and one only, of the pirate's last days is to be noted—his 


interest in horticulture ; and the old stumps of the Chestnut — 


Avenue of Boevey Manor are, to-day, pointed out as the 
remnants of the trees planted by Giles Gilbert, the 
Buccaneer, in the days of long ago. 

And now our story passes from the days of James the 
First to the days of George the Third. 


II. 
JAN ONALOG, THE COASTGUARD, 


T: castaway boy flung up by the sea on a log had 


been befriended and turned to civilised ways by 

coastguard Endicott,* to such purpose that the child 

grew to a stalwart young coastguard himself. Jan 
so worshipped his foster-father, that he almost resented 
Will Endicott’s taking to himself a wife; but later Jan 
constituted himself protector and playmate of Will’s young 
children. All lived together, in happy 
concord, at the Coastguard Station, 
on the cliff above Moridoone, until 
Lieutenant Terry came. 

No doubt Endicott had grown ac- 
customed to have his own way under 
the easy-going officer who was retiring, 
but the newcomer was overbearing, and 
took a dislike to the independent coast- 
guard from the first. Will demurred at. 
some impossible scheme of patrolling the. 
shore; and, in response to an insult, 
struck his superior officer. Endicott was 
dismissed the Service. 

Jan would have courted a like dis- 
missal; but a woebegone Will, over the 
ashes of the evening’s fire, begged his 
foster-son to cling to his post. ** Thee 
jest stick to et, zonny lad," urged Will, 
puffmg hard at an empty pipebowl. 
**Vor zure, all jobs in t? Coastguard be 
a’closed tew me, an’ what’s more, I can’t 
abide tew leave thic dear ould Moridoone. 
Howsomedever, I mean tew take up 
fishing. There’s a cottage over tew 
Boevey Manor, with a tiny bid of land 
as I can rent from volks in Lunnon 
Town, an’ me savings is enough tew buy 
& boat. Bud me, zonny—me zonny, it 
ul be a main tight squeeze for the 
missus, an' me, an' the dree youn' uns, 
an 

‘An’ who, vaither ?" falters Jan; 
the cottage was such a tiny shanty. 

Will pulls his pipe from his lips, and 
saws it up and down through the air; 
looks at the dying embers in the grate ; 
stares at the whitewashed ceiling ; glares 
out through the curtained window into 
the black night; and avoids the 


* Vide B.O.P. October, 1915, ‘‘ Jan Onalog.’’ 
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actually burst into tears: 
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gaze of the disconsolate lad on the hearthrug. “ An’— 


the eat ! " says Will, jamming the pipe-stem back Bin on 


his lips and biting hard. 
“ Will Endicott, me vaither, I knew as it had tew be. 
If it helps thee an’ thine, I ull stay on an’ lick Lewtenant 


‘Terry’s boots, though I dew hate the feet inside them.”’ 


True to his word, Jan Onalog clung to his post for the 
opportunity it gave to help his foster-father. The fishing 
season proved to be an exceptionally bad one, and there was 
no neighbourly help from fellow fishermen, seeing Will had 
been instrumental in stopping the smuggling along the 
The Endicotts would have gone hungry often but 
for the wages of Jan, which he insisted on their accepting. 

One Saturday afternoon, when Jan had come along as 
usual to spend his half-day-off with the Endicotts, Will 
“Janny !" he sobbed, “I 
have a’coomn tew th’ end of me tether, and the young uns 
are zetting staring at me, wanting food. And there be not 
a crumb, when we have a'veneshed the loaf thee hast 
brought thic very atternoon.' 

Jan Onalog put his hands to his face, his own wages 
were not paid till the following week, and, unable to help, 
he rushed from the room, choking with sobs. He found 
himself, a few minutes later, stumbling across the field 
adjoining the cottage—the field of the Chestnut Avenue ; 
and, with no definite object in view, was climbing into the 
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“ He held in his hand the clue to the long-lost treasure of the buccaneer.” 
(Ses pags 738.) 
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grounds of the deserted Manor, when a thought struck him. 
His face brightened ; he forced up a window and stepped 
into à room stripped of every particle of furniture. 

In this room where, nearly two hundred years before, 
Giles Gilbert, the Buccaneer, had rioted with boon com- 
panions, Jan Onalog knelt, and in the soft Devon dialect, 
so difficult to reproduce in writing. prayod : 

** Our Vaither in Heaven, will Yeou be pleased tew give 
ear tew a poor chap what's in trouble? Jt’s like this, if 
Yeou could spare a minute tew listen. Will Endicott has 
been better nor a vaither tew me, as was naught but a 


castaway— maybe it was Yeou who sent him to save me: 


from going tew the Deevil. Anyway, Our Vaither. in 
case Yeou'me overbusy, an' haven't a'noticed. perhaps 
Yeou’ll forgive me reminding Yeou that Will hasn't enuff 
food for his young uns. 
and now there isn't à sowl as we can ask tew heip excep' 
Yeourzelf, axing Yeour pardin for bothering yeou. Give 
us thic day our daily bread, Our Vaither, and send sumniut 
along for Will. For Christ's Zake, Amen." 

It was a simple, ignorant prayer, no doubt ; but, perhaps, 
the simple, ignorant child is closest. to the heart of the 
Great Father. | 

Jan Onalog rose from his feet as if his prayer was already 
answered—somehow, it was going to be all right now. 
Almost like one in a dream— a happy dream—Jan wandered 
aimlessly into the Great Hall, where a quaint old oak 
fireplace rose from floor to ceiling He negligently 
fingered a couple of carved Tudor Roses, and fell to com- 
paring the size of thc boss on the right with the one on the 
left; he placed & hand on each. He felt a loosening of tlic 
Rose boss in his left hand— and in the right also ! 

He vigorously pressed both bosses. 

A panel in the centre, above the fireplace, moved rustily, 
disclosing a slit in the wainscoting. Accidentally (or, 
perchance, not accidentally, seeing that God hears prayer), 
Jan had lighted on the secret of the hidden receptacle, 
and by his manipulation of the two bosses he had revealed 
the spot where Giles Gilbert had deposited his Will. 

It was a quaint old document inscribed on parchment ; 
and Jan, as he drew it forth from the dusty shelf in the 
wainscoting, little recked that he held in his hand the clue 
to the long-lost treasure of the old buccaneer. i 

Neither top nor tail could Jan make of the musty 
docurnent, but he took it forthwith to Apothecary Sercombe, 
who adored mustiness and old bones and antiquities, 
‘though it was also true he loved to cure folks’ aches and 
pains as well. 

The Apothecary gloated upon, pored over, caressed the 
old script, ogling it with a great magnifying glass, positively 
glowing with ardour at the ancient phraseology, mouthing 
over strange sentences in Jan’s uncomprehending ears. 

** Ef I mid be zo bold," said Jan at last, having stood on 
his feet for twenty minutes whilst the Apothecary gazed 
absorbed through a spy-glass, " I think I must be vamous- 
ing. Yeou can keep t'parchment ef yew ul zplain it fair. 
An’—an’ ef, mayhap, thee canst spare vour zhellin’, I 
know of some young uns as is mor'an hungry." 

Apothecary Sercombe awoke to Jan’s presence with a 
start, and gladly gave, not four, but five shillings for the 
document, a transcript of which he sent Jan on the 
following day. Thus it read: 

Chesinat One it grew and grew. 

Two was rotten through and through. 

Three was nigh as bad as Two. 

your's stout heart was true as true, 

Chest Five is from me to pou. 

Chestnut Six its death PI rue, 

Seven did never come to view. 

Eight, perforce, PI set anew. 

Pine will need replanting too. 

Cen is Chest, not One but Two, 
It bebovetb to plant ve chestnut kernels at six stretched paces of 
a full-grown wight. Thus did Giles Gilbert, Gentleman Adven- 
turer, in pe Chestnut Avenue of Bocuep Manor. 
Chis is ye Cast Will and Testament of Giles Gilbert, Cet bim 
read who can, Mark well pe Clue, CHEST RUC CHESTNUT, 


- 


and ten. 
I've give Will every penny I got, ` 
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Immediately below this weird Will was a rough drav- 
of the Manor House and the Avenue. 

Now, although the solution of this mysterious Cue x. 
be simple enough to the nimbler wit of the modern b 
poor Jan Onalog pored over it night after night, wonder 

At last he called on the old Apothecary again. x 
together they conned the original manuscript. As ib 
glared at the baffling Clue, they discovered there wa iù 
small matter of a vowel that made all the differ::- 
Apothecary Sercombe had failed to transcribe aright. & 
the Clue really read: “CHEST not CHESTNUT.” | 

Back to the verse went Jan: “ Chestnut One it grex — 
but the Clue said he was to ignore Chestnut. CHEST s. 
the ‘all-important word. And that occurred in line tr 
5 and 10, as indicated on the Chart, mu: » 
the positions of the chests of buried treasure ! 

On the morrow, the delighted young Coastguani v- 
termined to try his conclusions—with a spade ! 


III. 
JAN—AND GILES. 

T was a dull, murky November afternoon, and h=“ 
mists lay on all the countryside, whilst the m 
tonous boom of great oily waves that came ou: : 
blanket of fog seaward sounded along the shor. 

“ Yeou'me main hardy, Jan, tew get a wight adie 

vor treasure on a day like thic,” quoth Will Endicott. + 
he followed his foster-son over the stone wall into the *. 
of the Chestnut Avenue. “Why vor yeou' me int 
hurry, I can't vathom ; treasure ain't got legs." 
. Jan promptly retorted that, though the treasure œ. 
not walk off, someone might walk off with it, if ther t 
not stir themselves And to this Will responded t- 
tho Chestnut Avenue was rented by himself as parv ui © 
farm, so no one dared interfere with his property. 

“ Aye, bud Vaither Will, thie be tew far from Liz: | 
Town for. volks tew trouble about the rights of the Let 
and vurst coom, vurst zerved, is the law in these pan 

Chestnut Avenue Field was rather a name than a ra: 
The ruined and deserted Manor peeped over nevi: 
yew hedges that had grown almost to the magnitud: « 
trees. On the eastern side of what had once been a rt. 
avenue, there were three mounds of turf surmounted ts 
rotting stumps, and one stark tree withered by lighus 
whilst on the western side there were to be seen two vers 
able old trees with a family of younger self-planted enex- 
nut trees clustered around their parents. 

On Jan lay the onus of deciding what numbers we 
to be allotted to the remnants of the avenue planted | 
Giles Gilbert, Buccaneer. It was to right and leit o : 
spot which the Buccaneer-Poet had pictured on his cts 
that the young coastguard decided the two ch 
of treasure must lie; a cattle-trough now marked w 
spot. Indeed, as he gazed at the place and noted :¿* 
ancient the trough appeared to be, Jan asked Wil ¢ '’ 
knew how long there had been one there. 

To this Will resporided that the trough had lain th 
as long as the Manor had stood, and '*mayhap a =: 
longer, zeeing as how it were like as not a coffin afar ' 
were a cattle trow." 

“A coffin!” exclaimed the delighted Jan, =~: 
confirmation of his quest in the suggestion. Fur * 
Culbert’s rough drawing was marked a Monk's c:-tho. 

“ Young Jarge Pazmore were a'telling me about ** 
trow only yestereen," explained Endicott. ‘ Jarze 3° 
as how he wouldn't coom up here arter dark, no. m:i 
I was tew pay him double nor what I gives him for d':>- 
the taties. Yeou zee, Jarge does jobs for Potier 
Sarcombe, and the ould doctor zays as how long afore v 
Manor was built, there were a crowd of old relig us we 
as had a Monkery here." 

“ A Monkastery," corrected Jan. 

Will Endicott bowed to the, as he thought, «un^ 
knowledge of his foster-son regarding monasteries. + 
when Jan gently reprimanded him for employing | 


Uc. 


. replies 
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ne'er-do-well of Seacombe, Will apologised by pleading 


the poverty of Jarge Pazmore, and explained that, as he 
was indirectly responsible for Peter Pazmore being trans- 
ported, he could not bear to see Peter's son in want. 

. Jan sniffed indignantly at. Wills. improvidence, and 
forthwith dug furiously at & spot where he surmised the 
treasure to be buried. Will showed contrition by a similar 
ebullition of energy. 

They dug ; few words passing between them, till the short 
November afternoon closed in with a clammy darkness 
that could be felt. But their efforts, so far, had yielded 
not a trace of treasure, or the promise of one. 

‘Tea, Janny lad ? " queries Will presently. 

* Vor zure, Vaither Will," responds Jan. 

Grimy and weary they step up out of the pit they had 
dug, and, spades across 
shoulders, trudge wearily 
back to the cottage. 

* [ do zort of wonder," 
says Jan, gazing back at 
the old cattle-trough, ** if: 
maybo as Giles Gilbert 
were buried in thic stone 
coffin—vor he zaid as how 
he wur to rest there 'till 
the Last Trump, as was 
all written plain in his 
Will." 

To which Endicott 
that the old 
rascal's body was certainly 
not in the coffin trough, 
wherever his ghost might 
be. 

“ His ghost ! " exclaims 
Jan with a shudder, 
and continues resolutely, 
'* Arterwards we dig again 
—with lanterns." 

" Nay," replies Will, 
growing facetious at the . 
thought of tea. '* We digs 
again—with spades.” 

Strong tea brewed by 
Mrs. Will, and great 
** doorsteps "' of bread-and- 
butter, to accompany the 
liquid refreshment, sent 
them both back to their 
treasure-hunt — with re- 
newed zest. Jan had not 
entirely lost his fears of & 
* ghost," so he provided 
himself with “a cure for 
ghosts," as he whimsically 
described it. The efficacy 
of which cure was shortly 
to be tested. 

Again as they neared tho 
cattle-trough,looking every 
bit like a coffin as they sur- 
veyed it by the flickering 
light of the lanterns they 
now carried, Jan showed 
symptoms of uneasiness. 
And to reassure himself, 
Jan’s hand stole to his pocket where he had secreted a small 
round object wrapped in paper. ‘‘ Mayhap Giles Gilbert’s 
al may walk, zeeing as how we'me taking his treasure, 

ut——" l 

Will waited for further information, but seeing none 
was forthcoming, suggested they “got digging. I've 
a feeling in me bones that thic treasure is a’going to be 
found," says Wil. ‘An’ vor the zake of my 
hungry little "uns, I dew pray the Good Lord to help 


?3 


us. 
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* It was Him as showed me where thic Will were hid," 
says simple-hearted Jan, reverently. | 
. ‘Then, vor zure, He won't deride us now," says Will. 

With childlike faith the two dug by the flickering 
lanterns’ light, and they were scarcely surprised when 
simultaneously their spades jarred against a solid sub- 
stance. Around and about the obstruction they dug 
furiously. uu 

The oil in one of the lanterns gave out, and they dug 
by the light of the one remaining. The haft of Jan's 
spade splintered, rendering it useless for vigorous digging. 
Jan shovelled away the earth with the blade—and his 

hands. It was then that the young coastguard thought 
he first heard a low cackle of laughter. P 
Will went on digging. Jan scraped away the superin- 
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“ The figure rose to its full height, and again the deep sepulchral tones issued from the awful wraith." 


(See page 740.) 


cumbent earth and there was revealed what lookod like 
a metal-clasped oaken chest of ancient appearance. A 
substantial ring at either end promised possibilities of 
raising the treasure chest. 

Will gripped one ring, Jan tugged at the other. 

The treasure chest would not budge. 

* Ho! HO!! HO!!! Skull and Bones! 
Walk the Plank to Davy Jones.” 

In deep sepulehral tones the gruesome couplet camo 

to the treasure-hunters' ears. 
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“Giles Gilbert’s ghost !” 
two let drop the metal rings. 

With shaking hand Will Endicott held aloft the lantern, 
casting the rays of light in the direction whence came 
the eerie words. 

** Giles Gilbert’s ghost ! " repeated Jan, with certitude. 
For indeed the sight that met the two terrified watchers’ 
eyes made it seem that the old pirate was rising from out 
the stone coffin. 

A figure in quaint mariner’s garb was distinctly visible, 
and IT had repeated the doggerel of the old Buccaneer- 
Poet ! 

Had either Will Endicott or Jan Onalog given reins 
to his fears, he would have fled from the spot pell-mell, 
and there might have been a very different ending to this 
story. But, though superstitious and therefore the braver 
for facing the situation, their sturdy British hearts feared 
to show fear. 

They stood stock-still, controlling the legs that wanted to 
run away with them. 

The figure rose to its full height, and with deep dread 
they stared as the flickering light of the shaking lantern 
revealed the dress of the long-dead pirate. Again the deep 
sepulchral tones issued from the awful wraith. 


‘Ho! HO!! HO!!! Skull and Bones! 
Walk the Plank to Davy Jones.” — 


It must be confessed that Jan would have obeyed the 
impulse of his nether limbs at this juncture, had he not 
called to mind “the ghost cure" he carried. 

He,drew it frem his pocket. He tore off the paper in 
which it was wrapped. Then, pulling off a tin lid, he flung 
full at the “ ghost "—4a pepper-castor. 
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gasped Jan, as together the 


SOS! My 

Tackle will 

never sland it! 
————— 
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“ The ghost’s " final remark was: 


“Ho! Ho!! Ho!!! Skull and—Tishoooo ! Aaaa 
000000 ! ! Erererertishoooo ! ! ! Tishoo ! Tisho 
'Tishoo !!!” 


With the shortest of intervals these remarks were r 
peated with variations, and only when the xvi 
grew less intense and less engrossing, did the Ghost st 
certain comments of an uncomplimentary nature thw 
revealed the presence of George Pazmore. Pazmor, 
learning something of. the treasure from his garrube 
employer, the Apothecary Sercombe, had determina 
to get the Buccaneer’s hoard for himself. E 


With which project in view, George had offered to d: 
Wills potatoes, but had seen his projects threatened b 
the energetic actions of Jan. To drive off the treau 
hunters, he had impersonated the Pirate Giles Gibe 
from the information he had gleaned. 


But Mrs. Will Endicott's pepper-castor in the hand: x 
Jan had frustrated George's evil plans. 


It was Jan who applied his boot to an appropnar 
part of George's person, indignant that his foster-father: 
generosity should be traded upon. 


And so George Pazmore passes sneezing from the stor. 


The treasure was duly unearthed, two chests contamm: 
golden coins of many nations, rubies, emeralds, diamonds 
and jewellery of much value, spoils robbed from many 1 
ship by the Buccaneer on the high seas. 

“The Volks up tew Lunnon,” proved very reasonabk, 
and the bulk of Giles Gilbert’s treasure went. to estabhé 
the fortunes of Will Endicott and his family, of whic 
family Jan Onalog was always reckoned a loved member. 
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Sea-Fishing in the Days of the “ Angler ”- Saxons. 


(Re-draten from a very rough sketch by Miggs Minor.) 


The Road. 


HEN I've reached the end of the long white road that 
stretches over the hill, 


I shall sit’me down where the shadow lies and the air 
is warm and still, 
I ghall quench my thirst at the cool clear stream that springs 
on the mountain bend, 
I shallbathe my eyes in the Bhining dew when I've travelled 
on to the end. 


From there I shall gaze on the long white road my falters 
steps have trod ; 


.Ishall catch the song and the clang of the spade as the workr: 


turns the sod ; 


I shall see where the road was rugged as I look from the moun:32 
bend, 


And 1 shall not care that the stones were rough when M: 
travelled on to the end. 


But now I must take my staff in hand, and tramp as best I know 
Along the path that leads to the goal where the good and brave 


men go. 


And I pray that my fect may kecp to the road that straight 


ahead I see, 


With the glow of the golden sun in my eyes, and Hope in the 


heart of me, 


CONSTANCE MORGAN. 
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Kelantan : lc. 
HIS is, of course, just that period of the year when in 
some respects our hobby and pastime is at its lowest 
ebb. But—and here is the point I want to emphasize— 
that ebb is not nearly so low as it used to be. There 
was a time, and that not so long ago, when, with the advent of 
summer weather, a large proportion of young collectors then 
ubandoned all interest in things philatelic, shut up their albums, 
Mon ile 'changes into convenient store boxes, and, as they put 
' gave up stamps till the winter." Not 
n p did even worse, for, at any old price, 
they disposed of their . collections, and thus, 
as it were, washed their hands of the 
entire business. Ear- ly in November, as 
likely as not, you saw them just as 
eagerly as ever begin- ning all over again, 
but that is a detail that is quite outside 
my present story. What I want to 
bring to your atten- ` l tion is the fact that 
nowadays there are far fewer seasonal 
collectors than there used to be, and that despite the circumstance 
that the tota] number of boy philatelists has increased by many 
hundredfold. 
The reason for this is plain. 
Philately has long since been raised to the dignity of being 
a pcsitive science; therefore, instead of being half ashamed of 
hiis devotion to a mere makeshift for leisure moments, the young 
stamp collector is enabled to take legitimate pride in his fond- 
ness for such occupation. By the aid of his catalogue, he is 
equipped for the intelligent and serious study of 
his specimens, and the deeper he goes into the 
matter, the more he finds it to become worthy of 
his close and persistent attention. '' There is such 
a lot in it," one may often hear such fellows say, 
nnd, being practical human beings, they sensibly 
resolve to get the most they can out of it. Very 
distinctly the way not to derive the maximum of 
benefit from your collecting is to conduet the 
business on a seasonal basis, and I am glad to notice 
that the proportion of all-the-year-round enthu- 
siasts is now ever on the increase. 
Naturally enough, there is, and always 
will be, a percentage of youths who 
take up the hobby and then drop it. 
But the sterling claims of philately 
upon our attention are now so.firmly 
established that they make a most 
potent appeal to the intelligent 
majority, and even though the 
bat, the bike, and the butterfly-net 
deservedly claim fine weather appre- 
ciation, the period has gone by when 
they could entirely oust the album. 
The young collector of to-day is a business man in the bud ; 
he is not going to neglect likely opportunities just because the 
sun is shining. 
Belgian Congo. 


10c., green. ** Woman of the Baluba.” 
2s E 15°., sepia. '* Woman of the Babuende.” 
^ T 25c., red-brown. '' Basket-worker." 
Not a few stamps of the Congo State are beautiful productions, 
but thc handsome new series that is now appearing very easily 
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Belgian Cinco 10c., 15c., 25c. 


1 dinar. 


outclasses all its predecessors. The first three values to be issued 
are here illustrated, and it will at once be seen that ns mere 
pictures they are exceedingly arresting to the eye. In the choice 
tints assigned to them, they are eminently pleasing, and they 
are certain to be very. popular with all collectors who have a 
partiality for pictorials. As offering designs that are essentially 
of philatelic suitability, these specimens of the stamp-makers' 
art are certainly not pre-eminent, and for merit sheerly as 
postage stamps there are several 
examples in this month's Corner 
that are much nea?- er front rank. But, 
as exquisite little vignettes, showing 
subjects that reveal interesting local 
colour, these ‘‘ Con- go Belge " examples 
fully achieve their EE end, and I am sure 
you will be willing (A) to see’ some more 


of them. "The Tone stamps were de- 
signed by Emile Vloors, whose name 
appears thereon, and recess-printed 


by the American Bank Note Co. The title of the Colony in 
French and Flemish is given upon each, and an item worth 
noting is that the patterns on the ornamental frames to these de- 
lightful pictures were taken from negro designs that had been 
placed upon pottery, carpets, and so forth, of local manufacture. 
Though at first sight it may not appear to be so—which is owing 
to the shape of the “ field " upon which the design is displayed— 
the stamps are of square format, and they have no watermark. 
U.S.A. 3c., violet. “ Portrait of Lincoln." 

U.S.A. 1 dollar, brown. ‘‘ Lincoln Memorial at 
Washington." 

Already I have shown you eleven of the new 
Americans, and here are two more of them, stamps 
that, appropriately enough, were issued on the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln. In addition to these 
thirteen new issues of the U.S.A., you will bear in. 
mind that we have also had a reproduction of the 

: new 10c. special delivery (Motor Cyclist). As before 
mentioned, there is also a fresh arrival in the 
shape of a 14c. stamp, which, like the 25c. (^ Nia- 
gara"), has been added to the 
existing denominations. This 14c 
shows a typical Red man, being, 
in fact, a full-face portrait of 
Hollowhorn Bear, an Indian chief 
who was & great friend of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, a circumstance 

_ that will make most of us eager 
to see the stamp, which will be 
coming along very shortly. Taken 
all round, I think it may be claimed 
for them that the 1923 U.S.A.'s 
are keeping up their early promise. 

Switzerland. Air Post. 15c., red and green. ‘* Aeroplane.” 

"s 2 35c., brown. '' Aviator." 
e" » 45c., red and blue. '' Biplane.” 

Completing the set there are three other values, one in each 
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of the above designs following the order given, and being: 


25c., blue and pale blue; 40c., violet ; 50c., black and red. 
At once it should be said that these Swiss Aerials have evoked 
a general chorus of disapproval, and-I have heard the “ Aviator ” 
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example referred to as being the “‘ world's worst postage stamp," 
though I could very easily put forward quite a dozen likely 
competitors for that doubtful honour. The lowest denomination 
shows an aeroplane crossing the Swiss Alps, but it has been de- 
scribed as '' figure 15 chasing a flying blackbeetle " ; mountain 
peaks are seen in the background of the airman atrocity, 
as I am impelled to term it, the saving point of which 
production is the rather neat post-horn containing the 
numeral in its curl, although even this embellishment 
is entirely out of keeping with the remainder of the 
composition. The highest value is the most pleasing 
production, the aeroplane being seen against a kind of 
engine-turned sky dotted with *‘ stars" that take the 
form of Swiss Federal crosses. These stamps, though 
intended primarily for the Geneva—Zurich—Nurem- 
berg air-line, are to be used on all international routea 
in which Switzerland is con- 

cerned. They were designed (o coron EU Yi beue Et 
by one named Karl Bickel, . | BEI Aue ra i 
of Zurich, and printed at the 
Federal Mint, Berne. The 
myriad collectors of air-post 
stamps at the present day 
wil experience scant plea- 
sure in adding these un- 
attractive labels to their 
albums, and will perhaps 
heave a sigh of regret as they catch sight of 
some air gems of, say, U.S.A., China, Morocco, 
Lithuania (“the three planes"), and the 
effective aerial ovcr-print of Tunis. 

Lithuania. 25 centai, blue. ‘‘ Cherub and 
Trumpet." 

Kor purposes of identification I am calling 
this stamp by the queer title that it has earned 
for itself. As a matter of fact, the design is a 
ridiculous one, though, no doubt, the artist 
knows its meaning better than I do. This is 
the first value of these new stamps, which have 15c., 
“Centai” at top and “ Lietuva ” at foot, with 
numerals of value in both upper corners. 

Kelantan. le., black. “ Arms of State.” 

The feudatory state of Kelantan is situated on the east coast 
of the Malay Peninsula, and was ceded by Siam to Great Britain 
. in 1909. Two years later its first stamps were issued, the design 
being that of the Coat-of- Arms of the Sultan, who is the ruler, 
and including the crescent and star and Malay Kris, or curved 
dagger. The inscription is in native characters and in English. 
The affairs of this British Protectorate are administered by the 
Straits Settlements, the eurrency of which has also been adopted. 
This Kelantan 1 c. is a new colour, the stamp having previously 
been dull green. . 

Dominica. 4d., green and black. '' K.G. and Seal of Colony." 

This new set for this island of the Windward group in the 
Caribbean Sea is of what is known as the *‘ twin medallion ” type, 
a design now in favour with our Colonies, and one 
which seems to have everything to recommend it. 
This Dominica double medallion is certainly one 
of the best yet to hand. Fourteen more values go 
to complete the set, these being: ld., violet; lid., 
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red; 2d., grey; 2id., yellow; 3d., blue; 4d., 
brown; 6d., magenta; ls., black on emerald 
paper; 2s., blue on blue; 2s. 6d., red on blue; 


3s., purple on yellow; 4s., red on emerald ; 
5s., green on yellow; £1, purple on red. In each 
instance the centres are in black. As will be 
noticed, the twin medallions are somewhat effec- 
tively bridged by the Imperial crown. 

Danzig. 10 marks, blue on orange. '' Official." 

This is the ordinary stamp, but overprinted ‘‘ D. M." (Dienst 
Marke) to indicate that it is intended for official use. Unfortu- 
nately, for the clearness of our reproduction, the overprinted 
letters come partly upon the dark portion of the stamp, and so do 
not show up in their entirety. However, the “ D." can be dis- 
tinguished to the left of the two crosses in the design, and part 
of the “ M." towards the right. This town and district on the 
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Baltic, which is, perhaps, oftenest heard of philatelically, ba 
area of nearly 800 square miles. 

Jugo-Slavia. 1 dinar, brown. ‘‘ King Alexander." 

Until recently the lower denominations of the kins 
of the Southern Slavs, otherwise Serbs, Croats, i 
Slovenes, bore the portrait of King Alexander, x: 
the higher or dinar values were of the King Peter typ 
On the death of King Peter in 1921 his son succes: 
. to the throne, and, as we see, his portrait has te 

‘the place of that of King Peter. One dinar equals tr- 
. pence. There are also the 5 din., carmine ; 8, visk: 
20, green, and 30, red-orange. 

Ceylon. 3c., slate-grey. '' K.G." 

A new colour, taking the place of the 3c. green, Li 
having the script watermark. 

Mention of the island in the Indian Ocean that hous 
an important British Crown Colony, calls to mind the deserve. 
well-sustained popularity of the stamps of Ceylon, of which i> 
beautifully engraved '' Pence" issues have always been prs 
favourites with collectors of early Colonials. All the pence ise 
are worth money, and they include a fair proportion of rs 
rarities, culminating in the 4d. rose of 1857, which in an uae 
state is valued at perhaps £200, and the 8d. brown at more ::x 
half that sum. 

The question is sometimes asked : Why were cents substi) 
for pence in the stamps of Ceylon ? Stamps were first issued -~ 

in 1855, and the currency remained sterling w 
1872, when it was decided that what we mat ©» 
-` tbe Indian currency would be more conveni 
Meee Wherefore, instead of pence and shillins. t 
| ^ A values of the stamps were expressed in cent: a 
rupees, the normal equivalent being 100 cs 
== ] rupee = Is. 4d. Most of us like to s t 
values expressed in sterling upon B::z 
stamps, that is, pence, shillings and pou.i 
but from a philatelic point of view the ::- 
stitution of quite ordinary-looking stereo. 
stamps for the former delightful line-engra ` 
works of art was a much greater calamity "+: 
the discarding of ' pence " for cents. A£ 
issue to look out for ist: 
Georgian 1912, of Ceylon 3 
which the lettering “ Pst 
age " was changed to “ Po 
age and Revenue,” thus c 
abling these stampe tc ¥ 
made use of for postal. tt- 
MEN. t graphic or fiscal purposes. 
Aa uui aeui With the next numter s 
EB C XL cM R ? the “ B.O.P.” there cx 
mences a new volume. «i 
our Stamp Corner enters upon a fresh cycle of its suce? 
career. During the past year it has more than well sustai«! 
the progress previously made, and, as I have good reas " 
know, has won to the cause of philately a larger numb: * 
recruits than ever. Of course, season 1923 à» 
been a record one for the science and hobb: * 
stamp collecting, a fact that is largely attributz* 
to the triumph of popularity achieved by '* 
London International Stamp Exhibition that ?7 
held in May last at the Royal Horucul.* 
Hall, London. 

In another way, I may also refer to the -? 
ject of “ records " achieved, because, dunn: '* 
twelve months past, I have been able to ** 
you in these pages an unsurpassed collecti? * 
new issues of all countries, a very lame j^ 
portion of these being those deservedly p” 
favourites with you all—namely, British Colonial. " 
regsons which have been already referred to in our ` Cow” 
there is considerable probability that in the near futur ?' 
flood of British Colonial new issues will to a certain es 
be stemmed, and that only really necessary new stam[s* 
be put into circulation. This is really as things showd * 
for a stamp that is issued only for sale to stamp collectos ! 
one that those individuals can well do without. 
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A Story: of a Cornish Mystery and its Unravelling. 
By ARGYLL SAXBY. : 


Author of " Living it Down," " The Black Lizard," “The Fiery Totem,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


BRAVING 


ASTILY the new crew donned the discarded life- 
belts and entered the small fishing-boat that had 
been selected for the rescue. 

]t was not an easy undertaking to launch so 
frail à barque on such turbulent waters; but the hearts 
and the arms of the rescuers were plucky, supported by the 
strength of a noble purpose, and they soon cleared the point 
of the little cove in safety. 

Fortunately, although the sea was running high on the 
shore, there were few breakers beyond, but a heavy swell 
was sweeping into the bay in mountains and valleys. 

It was in the very teeth of the wind, too, and they had 
hard work to pull, but Mr. Chenoweth's cheerful voice kept 
urging them on, while the Frenchman bandied jokes to 
cheer their hearts, just as if he were pulling in a regatta 
contest. 

_ " Let us make all speed, my friends," he laughed.  ''' This 
rowing always makes me so hungry, and I forgot to take 
one breakfast—Ouch ! I really believe a little water has 
sprayed my back!” 

Indeed, “a little water" had sprayed his back, for 
Mercier’s sentence had been cut short by a wave that struck 
the port bow and swamped the speaker as completely as 
though he had stood under a waterfall. 

Dave was deputed to the work of bailing with all his 
might. That was to be his job, for the boat was shipping 
water right and left. : 

By this time the rescuers had reached the mouth of the 
bay. At this point the wind, though still fierce, was not 
quite so strong as it had Fee between the hills at the 
opening. Still, it was enough to make the battle one in 
which the odds seemed to be with the tempest. 

Rising on the summit of a swell, Mr. Chenoweth was the 
first to observe a dark object on the surface of the water 
at no great distance to landward. 

" "There's some wreck ahead of us ! " he exclaimed. ‘‘ Be 
ready, boys, to put about eastward if I give the order ! " 

Straining his eyes to discern what the object was, as the 
wreckage was neared, he thought he could see a broken 
mast, and more— he was almost certain that he saw a figure 
clinging to it. 

"Look out, boys ! " he called. *'* Tom, hang on to the 
tiller, now, and steer hard to port. There’s some poor 
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soul on that spar, and. we must get as close as we can 
without touching.” , 

He coiled the painter in his hand, and standing in readi- 
ness, as upright as the pitching of the boat would allow, 
he sent a “ Hullo ! " ringing across the water. 

" Ahoy there! Ahoy!” 

The call was answered, but it was so faint that it could 
barely be heard. Yet it was heard, and it sent a thrill of 
gladness through all the listeners at the thought that 
Providence might permit them to save this one life, at 
least. 

Barely rowing now—only enough to keep the boat 
steady—the rescuers allowed themselves to drift with the 
wind towards the wreck that was being swiftly carried in 
their direction by the galloping current. 

Nearer and nearer they approached. 

Suddenly the captain of the crew cried out : 

* Port your helm, Tom! Hard-aport, boy !” 

The crew bent to their oars and swung the boat with her 
bow towards the approaching derelict. 

At the same instant Mr. Chenoweth threw a rope—and 
arms were seen to dart up towards the living coil. Next 
moment the coil tightened and the rescuers felt a sudden 
jerk, by which they knew that the aim of the thrower had 
been true. 

While the rowers still held the boat in position without 
attempting progression, Mr. Chenoweth proceeded to haul 
in the line, and it was not long before a dark object was seen 
approaching the boat. 

A few more lusty pulls, and the chief, aided by Mercier, 
who had released his oars, bent forward to raise into the 
boat the form of a girl, who was well-nigh exhausted by 
her terrible experience, and who had barely power left to 
help herself in any way. 

It was a timely rescue. A little while longer and the 
cold and wet would have done their work. 

With one will both Jack and Ben discarded their coats 
for the comfort of the sufferer as she was placed amidships. 

" Now then, boys; on again! There may be others," 
said Mr. Chenoweth. ; 

But the girl in a weak voice told them that she thought 
it would be a needless risk to pursue the search further. She 
had been in the ship—a smalbscoasting barque— when it 
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struck at the base of Tregudda, and she believed that all 
but herself had gone down with the wreck. 

Not content, however, with mere surmise, all agreed that 
reasonable search should be made. But though for nearly 
‘an hour they held their lives at the mercy of the tempest 
as they scoured the region and scanned the waters for any 
sign of life, they found no trace of other survivors than tho 
one who was huddled within their boat. 

“ Look ! " exclaimed Jack, suddenly starting forward 
excitedly, and pointing landwards. “Look, Ben!” 

“What is it ? " the younger lad asked, as he followed 
the direction of his cousin's hand. 

As the latter spoke, the boat swept down into a hollow 
of the swell, and surroundings were lost sight of in the 
dreary blackness of the water. 

“ Wait a moment until we get on the crest of a wave, then 
look to Tregudda,” returned Tremaine in sustained ROE: 
ment. ‘I saw a light there—a strong light i 

** The one that the shipwrecked crew spoke about ? ” 

“ Most likely n : 

“ What you call ' ghosts, " remarked Mercier chaffingly. 
“ I have heard speak of many ghosts in Cornwall. Not so ? 
It will give me pleasure great to see one for myself.” 

Jack returned backward to his place at the stern thwart. 

* Ghost or no ghost, I saw a light there, and that's a 
truth," he returned ; then suddenly added : 

“See! There it is again!” 

The eyes of all were turned towards the shore this time 
as the boat rose on the crest of the swell, and there—sure 
enough, just as Jack had said—a bright light was seen 
shining steadily from a quarter where no househad everstood. 

'* It seems to be right beside Tregudda Point," hazarded 
Mr. Chenoweth, and Jack returned decisively : 

“It is at Tregudda Point! What’s more, it is half-way 
down the side of the cliff!” 

“Most inexplicable," remarked the elder man. “It 
would almost seem as if the days of the old wreckers were 
not over.” 

“It would be little use for anyone to attempt wrecking 
at Tregudda," Ben decided. ‘“ There is no shelter there 
. for any spoil to drift —— ” i 

“ Besides—how could a light of that size be managed so 
far down the cliff ? " Jack questioned. 
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“ That’s true," agreed Mr. Chenoweth. ‘It is no m- 
lantern that makes a light of that size. It looks- more .. 
the glow from a window. But, of course, the ide. 
preposterous. There are no windows on the fac 
Tregudda.”’ 

Of course, this conversation had not been carried 
with the ease with which it is read when recorded on pa‘ 
As a matter of fact, the sentences were disjointed, ca- 
out at the pitch of the speaker's voices, and the phra-- 
were repeated several times in high tones before they c». 
be understood. 

“Would it not be a matter politique to go nearer a 
satisfy the inquiring mind?” was Mercier's sugz2v'rs. 
But Mr. Chenoweth soon dismissed the proposition as bx- 
impracticable. 

“ Not at all possible. If once we get within the d-~ 
of that current, none of us will ever set foot on dry lse. 
again. My opinion is that the whole thing is some illn~ + 
—some strange kind of reflection from the Padstow h- 
house—a sort of mirage, perhaps. In any case, we hv 
got this poor girl to think about. For her sake, at lea- 
we must not take any further risk. We must. get her: 
comfort without delay. So put about, lads, and pull w.: 
a will!" 

We' need not weary the reader with the story of 1 
return. Anyone who has seen the British seas at th. 
worst must know what such a journey was. 

It meant straining sinews, aching limbs, and pant. 
breath. It meant labour that seemed almost superhuma: 
and it meant facing possible destruction defiantly. 

But it was worth it. It was worth all to feel that th= 
had done their best to save a life, even though they le 
failed to do as well as they had hoped. 

And it was worth it all to hear the cheers that grecte 
them as a score of men rushed waist-deep into the sea, t 
meet the returning craft and drag it triumphantly to tł- 


beach. - 


It was worth all that they had undergone to see the tears 
of pride standing in the eyes of old men when they sa» 


‘their young heroes safe. 


But most valuable of all must have been the pride tha: 
was in their hearts when they could hear a voice whrsperin.: 
within them: ‘‘ Well done!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE LIGHT OF REASON. 


LL the rest of the morning 
neither Jack nor Ben had 
many thoughts apart from 
the adventure in which their 
pluck, together with the bra- 
very of their elders, had so 
shamed the lifeboatmen. Nor 
had the residents of the 
neighbourhood any other sub- 
ject for discussion. 
" squire’s crew " was on the 
lips of every farmer and 
peasant, and even the ad- 
jacent little town of Padstow 


favour of the new topic. 
The return to Cove had 
taken place during the dawn 
of the summer morning. Mrs. 
- Chenowcth had assumed the 

charge of the rescued girl. 
She was found to be the sole survivor of a Cardiff smack 
on the homeward journey from Plymouth. Her father 
and one of her brothers had formed part of the ill-fated 
crew, and it was decided that she should receive the hos- 
pitality of Pear Tree until her mother had been commu- 


The Kings of Egypt. 


THEEHEDMASTAH I. 
(Copicd from an ancient papyrus.) 


The. 


forsook fishing and politics in ` 


nicated with and arrangements made for continuing t» 
broken journey home. 

Though they were thoroughly excited with the adventur. 
the two cousins required little persuading to guide them t: 
their bedrooms after they had partaken of some warm foal. 
Mercier also readily followed the good advice, and it w» 
not long ere the morning hours found the household « 
quiet as though the hour had been midnight. 

Noon came. The storm had not perceptibly abated, an- 
as Jack wakened from his heavy sleep, he shudderel t- 
hear the roar of wind and sca. The ugly aspect of th 
tempest had been too recent to allow for any of the romant. 
thoughts that might have been present in his mind a 
another time. We can admire the fury of the ocean whe 
we are safe on shore, and when it only speaks of its mz 
and power, just as we may admire the majesty of a h+ 
when it is safe behind bars. But let us once see the kr- 
of beasts in his freedom, as he strikes down one of frs 
humanity ; let us but find ourselves face to face with :* 
ocean as it crushes our ships to matchwood and swaller 
our brave seamen—then such sights become picture: : 
horror. 

Jack was unusually serious as he rose from his bed « 
commenced to have a sponge-down, as was his wont. PF 
and-bye the boy began to dress. Then, hearing hus cov» 
moving in the next room, he hailed him loudly: 
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* ‘It’s Sam Keast down there in a cave in the cliffs,’ Tom gasped.” 
(See page 748.) 


“Well, Ben! How goes it?” 

'" Pretty fair," was the reply. 
of my life and feel quite fit." 

"'l'hat's good," returned Jack, as he plied the brushes 
briskly to his unruly head of black hair. *''That's good, 
for there is still a bit of work for us to do——” 

"MO T^ 

“Yes ; and it will be a stiffish job, if I am not mistaken.’ 

** All serene," came the cheery reply. ‘ I'll be with you 
in half a jiffey. My! Doesn't the wind kick up a fuss ? ” 

“ Rather! But hurry up, like a good chap. I want to 
have a jaw with you before we go downstairs to the others.” 

It was not long before Ben was ready to join his cousin, 
and on entering the latter's room he exclaimed chaffingly : 

“ Why, old man, whatever is the matter with you ? You 
look as glum as an owl ? ” 

*" Can't say that I feel altogether cheerful," returned 
the elder boy. “I feel a bit worried." 

* What is it? Exams. ?” 

“No. It isn't exams. this time, though, considering 
that we have to sit for them at Launceston next week, I 
suppose I ought to feel a bit nervous. But I don't———" 

* Old Mercier has seen to that," was the laughing 
rejoinder. “It’s absolutely terrific the way you have 
galloped in. You'll knock me sky-high in the French, 
if not in Maths. as well." 

“ Don't be too sure of that," Jack said, thoughtfully. 
** I almost think that I began too late i 

" Kot! Youre a terrible swot when once you sct to 
work. But I tell you what it is, Jack: I’m going to 
sit for the exam.—not because I think that I shall come 
out top, but because I know you will believe that, if I back 
out, I have done so to give you a chance. You wouldn't 
like that——” 

“Of course I wouldn't," was the hasty interruption, 
and the other boy resumed : 

** And so I don't intend to give you the chance either to 
gay it or think it." l 


“ Have had the sleep 


, 


* But you won't slacken on my account ?" was the 
next anxious question. 

* Of course not," was the stout answer. “I mean to 
try for all that I am worth. If I can lick you, I'll do it; 
but—I can't T 

“ T shouldn't make up my mind to that. You'll spoil all 
your chances beforehand if you look at it in that way," 
Jack advised quietly. ‘‘ Of course, I don't deny that, in 
one way, I would be glad enough to beat you, for it means 
so much to me, you know. On the other hand, if I do 
win, I'd just as soon that the loser was some less decent 
chap than you." : 

As Jack spoke, his voice dropped to a peculiarly tender 
tone that he sometimes adopted when his heart was much 
moved. Ben noted the change of tone, and he stepped 
quietly across the room and gripped his cousin’s hand. 

" Don't worry about that, old man," he said. “I 
know how you feel, and I don't deny that there was a 
time—not long ago—when I'd have taken that sort of 
licking from you as being pretty hard. But it is different 
now. You saved my life out there on Tregudda, and— 
well, in scores of ways you deserve success in this more 
than I do. So, go in and win, Jack, if vou can. Tl be 
the first to chuck up my cap and yell ‘three cheers ! ! ” 

“ Thanks,” said Tremaine, as h^ returned his cousin's 
hand-elasp. “It’s decent of you to say that. I under- 
stand quite how you feel. But there's one thing that T 
wish you would forget, and that is what you call ‘saving - 
your life, You know very well that it was only by 
chance———" 

"A chance that only one fellow out of a hundred 
would have jumped at " 

* Nonsense ` 

“* But it's true ! " was the stout response. 
as well as 1 do " 

“That you're jabbering a lot of bosh,” was the hasty 
interruption, with good-humoured gruffness. — *' Of course, 
I am not such a fool as to pretend that I do not know that 
I was able to help vou out of a fix. Nobody but an idiot 
(or a conceited prig fishing for compliments) would say 
that. But what I do mean is that I wouldn’t be fit for 
this earth another moment if I hadn’t tried my best. And 
there is nothing to brag about in doing only that. So, 
drop it, I say, like a good chap, and think of some other 


way of flattering me 
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* By describing your upper cut on Sam Keast's jaw at 
the Camel quarry ? " 

“If you like,". laughed Jack. "Then the boy's face 
suddenly resumed its earlier seriousness as he continued : 
** But that reminds me of what I had almost forgotten, Ben. 
What did you think about the rescued captain's yarn ? ” 
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, mock vanity. ‘I have been putting myself on the tr. 
ever since I wakened and the thought tickled > 
massive brain. What troubles me is to know what»: 
ought to do next." 

" Why, tell the police and leave them to finish the ; 
It is their business, not ours." 


* You mean about the false lights ? " 

“Yes. You remember he said that he had mistaken two 
lights for the entrance to a harbour. One of these would 
be the light at Padstow Point ; the other would be——” 

“The one at Tregudda—the one we saw?" added 
Chenowe:h, with sudden interest. Jack nodded his head. 

“That’s it. There was no doubt about there being a 
light there. I did not want to say much about it with 
Tom and that other fellow in the boat. It wouldn't have 
mattered about Uncle knowing, but it is as well to keep 
our own counsel as far as the others are concerned." 

“ Quite as well," returned Ben, thoughtfully. Then 
he questioned : “ Have you got any theory in your mind ? " 

“ Have you ? " 

** Well, it seemed to come from the direction of the old 
astrologer's cave—-" 

“ Exco:ly. That is 
just what I thought 


“Then it means 
ihat the Pal and wo 
are not the only 
fellows who knew 
about the secret ? " 

“Not the only 
ones who knew," . 
said Jack, quietly. 

Ben looked ques- 
tioningly at his 
cousin, and the latter 
resumed : 007 

"I imagine that, 
until & week or so 
ago, we were very 
likely the only three . 
who knew the secret. 
But now——" 

"Now ?" 

** There is a fourth 
—Sam Keast——”’ 

"Sam Keast!" - 
gasped Ben in as- 


tonishment. mE 

" Just Sam, and 
no other," was the 
rejoinder. | 


“ But how ? It isn't likely that he would find the way 
as we did. The cliffs are too dangerous for ordinary 
climbing without ropes. I don’t see how it is possible that 
hs could have found the window." 

* And I don't suppose he did find the window first 
go-off," said Jack, warming to his subject. “ That dis- 
5overy would come later. But you remember that stair- 
case at the back of the chamber ? " 2 

`“ It was blocked up by fallen rocks "n. 

“ And you remember that Sam was chased into the gorge 
et the foot of the cliffs— just round the corner of the Point ?” 
continued Jack, regardless of the interruption. 

lain enough, is it not?” . 

“ Quite," replied Ben, beginning to see the drift of his 
cousin's reasoning. 

“ Well," the other boy resumed, ‘in my opinion Sam 
was not lost in the cave as was supposed. He has found a 
secret passage that led into that stair-case, and—he is 
hiding in the astrologer's room now!” 

At this point of Tremaine’s reasoning, Ben gave an 
exclamation of appreciation. 

“My word! You are a genius, Jack! 
that you have hit the nail upon the head ! " 

“Quite my own sentiments!" laughed Jack, with. 


I do believe 


“ He beheld his old-time enemy, Sam Keast.” (See page 748.) 


help him. 
“ That is . 


eat, or he would have been dead by this time. 
he has been able to nab a bird or two. 
better tell the Pal about it ? He would be able to advt? 
Besides, he has been in the secret all along, and he w+ 
like to be with us." 


towards the door. 
now, if he is awake. 
and see what we ean do." 


' I am not so sure of that," was Jack's comment. ^ 
have been thinking over the matter and, vou know. 
seems to me that we have all been rather sudden to jx 
to conclusions in believing that Sam set fire to uncle's rs: 

* Oh, I don't think that at all," returned Ben. ^"! 
saw the fellow making for Pear Tree, and we met !- 
running away from the farm just after the fire broke ou. 

'" At the same time, don't you remember last summer i. 
two of Truscott’s ricks took fire in the broad day-ligh: 
It was proved that no person was about at the time, & 
then, later on a third was found just in time while it v- 
setting alight to itself by ‘spontaneous combustk. 
as it was called.” 

"I remember," rejoined Ben. ^" At the same tir 
if Keast didn't set fire to father's hay, I can’t understa. 
why he shoul ^ 
scared and clear € 
in the way he i. 
He. must have be: 
frightened for s 
thing * 

" Most likels. 
But that doe ^ 
prove that he t: 
afraid of be. 
aecused of set 
fire to the rick. ? 
fellow like Ke 
has usually g^: 
reason for max - 
himself scarce wir 
seen out of door i 
night." 

The two bor: 
were thoughtful $` 
a time, untl Jas 
resumed : 

“I don't knot 
how you feel abe: 
it, but I hate t 
think of kickuz 3 
man when te 5 
down—either dowti 
on the ground * 
down ‘on his lk 
If Sam is sul ©. 
that cave there is no doubt that he is down on his luck t 
time, and the light at the window is a signal for assistanc. 

"H'm," grunted Ben. “That seems hardly likes 


. If he got into that cave, surely he can get out again br 


the way he entered ? He knows when the tide is low. & 
he could surely find some safe place in which to hr 
Every fellow has chums of some sort." 
^ Ànd since he is still there, the likelihood is that ¥ 
is hurt and can’t get away," argued Jack. “Ths ^ 
what has been in my mind and—I think we ought to œ +! 
If he has been in the cave all this time, a * 
suppose, he must be nearly starved by now——" 
. "Poor beggar !” added Ben, whose sympethies we 
now roused entirely on the side of the unfortunate scoundmi 
" He must have managed, somehow, to find usn 
erba" 
But had we m 


assented Jack briskly, as he proces’ 
“We’ll go and have a jaw with be 
After dinner-time we can set * 


" Right you are," 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


TOM CREWS—HERO. 


enlist the Frenchman's sympathy with the new 
adventure. 

“ Then you would say that Keast is innocent— 
that it was not for the burning of the hay that he ran 
away? Not so?" 

* Not exactly," Jack replied to the question. “ What 
I mean is that we are not certain. It might have been he 
who did it and—it might not.” 

“We wish to give him the benefit of the doubt until 
we know otherwise for certain," Ben further explained. 
** You see it isn't giving a fellow half a chance to condemn 
him just because he has a bad past.” 

“That is very true, very true indeed," the Frenchman 
assented readily, though his speech was accompanied by 
a meaning look of amusement towards Tremaine. *“‘ That 
is very true. The past is often quite different from the 
present. We cannot judge both in the same light." 

Jack understood the under meaning of Mercier’s words 
as implying how little his (Jack's) past record could be 
applied as a criterion of the work that he had lately per- 
formed. He was grateful for the good-will of the thought, 
but he instantly turned the current of discussion into a 
less personal channel. 

“My plan is simply this: I want to find out if Keast is 
really in the cave. If he is, then I want to find out how 
much he knows about the fire. If it is only that he was 
scared that his record would be against him, then I'd like 
to try and give him a chance to buck-up and-— go straight, 
if possible.” ; 

“ Suppose he refuses to have anything to do with you ? ” 
Ben questioned, and Jack replied with a laugh : 

“ If the fellow has been shut up in that cave for nearly 
a fortnight, without any decent grub—perhaps wounded 
into the bargain—well, I don’t think that there will be 
much of the spirit of fight left in him.” 

In this way the plan of action was 
settled, though, at Mercier’s suggestion, 
the original idea was a little modified by 
the boys taking Mr. Chenoweth into their 
confidence. This expedition promised, in 
some ways, to be more serious than any 
of the previous ones had been, and 
Mercier’s older head judged that it was 
necessary for his host to be enlightened. ^ 

It was a strange story that the two ^ 
boys told in the library before dinner, 
prompted at intervals by the Pal--a 
tale that began with the first adventure 
on the cliffs and only terminated with 
their explanation of the light on Tre- 
gudda that had coaxed two hapless 
vessels to their fate. 

Mr. Chenoweth was astonished, and, 
though he rather pooh-poohed the idca 
of finding treasure after all these years, 
he did not actually discourage the con- 
tinuanece of the pursuit. 

He was more absorbed, however, by 
the details of the first meeting with 
Keast. and proposed that it might be 
better if he, or some other man -in addi- 
tion to Mercier, accompanied the lads 
that day. He was considerably attracted 
by his nephew's point of view, and was 
quite willing to give it the test. that it 


N SHORT interview with Mercier was sufficient to 


made obvious that there was little to be feared from the 
same source in the future. : 

So, soon after dinner was over, the ‘triple alliance ” 
was seen to leave Pear Tree supplied with ropes, candles, 
and other necessaries for the expedition. 

A direet course was taken for Tregudda Point, but, 
before they reached that rising headland, it was made 
plain to all that an attempt to descend the cliffs there 
would be a matter of extreme risk. Though the sky was 
clear, the wind was still strong, and as the three crossed 
the fields towards the coast, they could see the white 
spray leaping up against the blue of the sky above tho 
headland. 

“My hat! It will be a fine sight from the cliffs to- 
day !" exclaimed Ben, as one spout of water leaped up 


to an unusual 


s . i 
"m. height. i 
4 “Ripping!” 
— returned Jack. 


"I only wish we 
had a different. 
reason for visiting 
them." 

** There 


going 


will be 
no down 
the eliffs to-day, 
that's certain," 


deserved ; but he had natural considera- the other boy 
tions for the safety of all concerned. remarked. "I 
However. Tremaine’s persuasions pre- imagine that the 
vailed. The boy had proved himself as sea is simply 
being quite fit to take care of himself in — *Sem's frenzy was redoubled. It was all that Tom could do to sweeping the 
the past, and the presumption was soon keep his foothold." (See page 749.) oint.” 
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On nearing the edge of the precipice, and rounding a 
mass of rock at the summit, the three investigators were 
considerably astonished when a figure that had been lying 
outstretched to overlook the declivity suddenly started 
up at the sound of their voices. 

“Tom Crews!” exclaimed Ben. 

It was indeed Jack's protégé. 

But what a change there was in the youth's appearance ! 
He was saturated with spray ; his rough hair was cling- 
ing to his face, which was as pale as though he had been 
looking straight at death. 

" What is it ? Why are you here ?" Jack asked, being 
visibly shocked by the appearance of the other boy. 

“Its him—it’s Sam Keast down there in a cave in the 
cliffs ! " Tom gasped. ‘I knew it must be him when we 
saw the light when we was out in the boat. He's found a 
place to hide in, but he's stuck there, sir "n 

“ Have you seen this Keast ?" interrupted Mercier 
abruptly. 

"I seed him just now. But he's mad—as mad as he 
can be! He was grabbing at them gulls as they flew 
past—just as if he was starving; and then the sea came 
and dashed him back into the cave again. Hark! "That's 
him again!” 

As Tom spoke, a wild scream was heard ringing above 
the roar of the waves as they lashed the cliff. 

Though not beyond the reach of spray, the onlookers 
were secure from any danger from the tongues of water 
that shot up at intervals towards them along the surface 
of the rock. They threw themselves flat upon the sodden 
geass to look over the edge, and there, some distance 
beneath, they saw the figure of a man—-the upper part at 
least, reaching out from the flat face of the cliff, and 
clutching wildly at the gulls which were flying swiftly to 
and fro. His clothes were hanging upon him in tatters, 
and, even from where they lay, the observers could see that 
the flesh was, in many parts, torn and bleeding. All the 
time he was shrieking as with a madman's frenzy—so 
terrible, so unearthly, that it made the blood of the listeners 
run cold. 

" He's mad, sir!" exclaimed Tom hoarsely to Jack. 
“ He'll kill himself if he goes on like that, I must go and 
save him 

" You!" interpolated Ben, in astonishment. “ Why, 
didn't he threaten to kill you and do you no end of 
mischief ? ” 

And the uncultured youth's instinctive response was 
just the reproof that such thoughtless utterance deserved : 

“That was many days since, Master Ben. There's them 
that has saved me. Am I to be still when I can save 
another ? ” 

It is not to be supposed that the words were meant to 
convey reproach, but Ben felt the significance, and^ was 
man enough to admit his fault. 

“You are right, Tom," he returned simply, and Crews, 
with the honest direct speech of the true Cornishman, 
replied : 

“ I know that I bo Hight in this, sir, if I was never right 
in nothing before.” 

As he spoke, the youth rose to his feet and stepped back 
a few paces from the edge of the cliff. There was now no 
sign of the nerve-racked terror that had been obvious such 
a short time since. He was steeled by the knowle ige of 
what he owed to a fellow creature in peril. He was ready 
to face even death itself at the call of duty. 

Tom reached for the rope that Ben had thrown down 
: on the grass a short time since, and as he proceeded hastily 
to fasten it around him in fowler's fashion, the Frenchman 
said : 

"ls it not better that we first seek the cave by the 
gorge ?" 

" Yes," added Ben. “There is that secret passage, 
you know, through which he must have first found the 
cave, Tom." 

Tom shook his head. 

* I'd thought o! that, sir. 


But it's high tide ; there’ll 
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be no getting there this three hours or more. By that time 
Sam'll be mad enough to do almost anything." 

It was not possible to argue that Crews was anything 
but right. From what had already been seen, it was more 
than evident that Keast’s position was one that he hmn- 
self was rendering more dangerous than might have been 
normally so. At any moment one of these foaming tongues 
of water might reach him, and lap him from his precarious 
position, to suck him down into the gloomy recesses that 
seemed to gape at times so hungrily at the foot of the 
cliffs. 

So the preparations were silently made, and in a short. 
time, Tom had begun the dangerous descent, supported 
by the rope (which three pairs of hands were controlling) 
lowered from a crow-bar that they had brought with them 
and driven into the ground. 

That descent was either the journey of a madman or a 
hero. We know to which character to attribute the brave 
act. 

Ordinarily the climb was risky enough, but to-day the 
rocks were saturated and the best foot-hold thus mae 
treacherous. "Time and again the youth was hidden from 
sight in a veritable blizzard of stinging spray that snatched 
his breath and caused him to cling gasping to the rope 
while he recalled his dazed senses. 

But at last the goal was reached and perils for the time 
were safely passed. 

A ringing cheer from above greeted his ears, and he 
stood for a moment on the ledge to return the call. But, 
even as he stood, he was now within the reach of the. 
threatening tongues of water, one of which almost dashed. 
his feet. from beneath him, ehecking his brave call and 
causing him to stagger forward into the cave. 

And there, in a foot of water, he beheld his old-time 
enemy—Sam Keast ! The half-burned boards of the ancient 
furniture, together with the feathers and torn careeses of 
gulls that floated on the floor, told a pitiful tale of the 
man’s terrible experience of the past days. He had seen 
the visitor before he himself had been observed, and he 
was kneeling with outstretched arms, and with terror on 
every line of his face. 

“Go way ! Go way, I tell 'ee! I never done no harm 
to you, Tom Crews. What for do you want to come 
haunting me ? ” i 

Crews saw that his first conjecture had indeed been 
right. Sam was mad. Whatever terrible experience 
he had undergone, that it had turned his brain there was 
no doubt. Keast, the bragging bully, was dead. All 
that remained was the pitiful gibbering counterfeit of a 
man. 

* Don't 'ee know me, Sam?” asked Tom, stepping 
forward and speaking soothingly to the other as he held 
out. his hand. 

The man groaned. 

"I know you right enough. You be the ghost of Tom 
Crews come to take me for teaching you to drink and that 
‘ere ! " was the muttered reply. 

Tom forced a laugh to inspire confidence in the helpless 
man's heart. 

“ Now, don't you be feared of me, Sam," ' he said. ‘I'm 
no sort of ghost. I’m just Tom Crews. That's what I 
am. And I be come to help you out of this mess. So 
buck up, boy, and it!]l be all right for you in no time. See! 
Let's fix this rope round you." 

Utterly cowed by foar, the man made no motion while 
the rescuer took the rope from his own body and fastened 
it around the other. 

That was readily accomplished. 

Then Tom coaxed Sam to his feet and led him to the 
opening in front. 

At first, Sam followed the guiding without resistance. 
Suddenly & new fear scemed to take possession of him. 
Whether it was the storm without that frightened him. 
or that his frenzied brain conceived the notion that ‘Tom 
had some terrible plot to take his life, we cannot say. 
But, just as the window was reached, he raised a sudden 
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scream, threw out his arms and turned back within 
the cave again. 

In vain Tom coaxed and scolded in turn. In vain he 
pointed to the water that at intervals was pouring into 
the chamber, and tried to explain how necessary was a 
speedy exit. To all these efforts came blind refusal. 
No persuasions coaxed Sam to budge a step as he was 
desired. | 

. No option was left now but the exercise of force. Tom 
closed upon the man, and by sheer strength of muscle 
dragged the bulky though weak body in the direction of the 
window. 

Knowing himself at & disadvantage, Sam could do little 
more than plead childishly to be let alone. To these 
requests Tom was deaf. It was not an easy task to cope 
with the man who obstinately opposed his dead weight 
to his would-be rescuer's efforts. But Tom set his 
teeth firmly and dragged the man forward. 

The window was reached at last-—then the outer ledge. 
Firmly gripping the madman, Tom bent forward and 
called to those above to haul up the rope. 

The cord tightened, but, as it became 
taut, Sam's frenzy was redoubled. He fought 
furiously, and it was all that Tom could do 
to keep his foothold and prevent Sam from 6n 
injuring himself against the rock. 

“ Haul away ! " he called again, as loud as he 
could. 

Ben and Mercier, above him, 
heard the cry and pulled away - 
steadily. Tighter drew the rope 
and Sam was swung from 
ledge, to dangle against the rugged r 
edges of the cliff. If he had been 
frightened before, 
during Tom's efforts to 
lure him from his shelter 
and secure him by the 
rope, Keast was torri- 
fied now. Suspended 
as he was over the 
raging sea far below 
him, he moaned dis- 
mally as his upward 
journey began. 

But, even as the 
cord was borne towards 
safety, a cruel wave 
sprang up the side of 
the cliff, as though in 
fury at being deprived 
of the prey for which it 
had waited so long a 
time, and as it flung 
itself upon the ledge, it 
tore poor Tom Crews 
fron his insecure 
footing. 

The coward was safe, 
but the brave hero was 
wrapped in an em- 
brace from which there 
was nó escape— 
snatched from the ledge 
from which he stood 
giving the last possible 
aid to a brother, and 
dragged down to the 
swirling waters at tho 
foot of Tregudda. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


HOT ON THE SCENT. 


«T E'S gone!" shouted Ben, in a horrified voice, 
he being nearest to the edge of the cliff. 

“Who ? Keast ?" questioned Jack. 

* No—no ! Tom—poor Tom Crews! He was 
washed from the ledge by a wave. Hold on tight! 'l'here's 
another comihg to swamp Keast ! " And even as the lad 
spoke, there came the thunder of breaking water, & scream 
from Sam, quickly followed by. the fountain of spray 
that leaped above the summit of (lie oliff and fell upon the 
rescuers in a drenching stream. 

“ Pull, my friends! Pul!" called Mercier, himself 
setting the example by laying back upon the end of the 
rope. 

“My word! That was a breaker if you like !” exclaimed 
Jack. ‘‘ Did you not feel the cliff tremble ? It seemed to 
me as if it shook when the last wave struck it. But poor 
Tom Crews! What a terrible end it is for him!” 

But there was no time for full expression of regrets. 
Sam was a dead weight 
at the end of tho rope, 
and it took all the 
united strength above 
to make any headway 
in the work of rescue. 
Keast had ceased to 


" Mercier and Ben leant over the edge of the cliff and managel to tug:Keast tó safety." (Sce page 750.) 
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struggle ; he had even ceased to moan. Probably he had 
been stunned by the impact of the last wave that had 
dashed him against the face of the cliff. Fortunately, for 
his journey, the rock was fairly smooth, 'otherwise the 
man would have been certainly torn to pieces between 
the rough edges of stone and the force of the water. 

At last, Sam came within reach. While Jack bent 
his weight upon the rope to prevent it from slipping round 
the stake, Mercier and Ben leant over the edge of the eliff 
and managed to tug Keast to safety. 

Sam was dazed and speechless. He scemed to have 
little or no knowledge of what had taken place, and, when 
questioned, he simply stared vacantly at the questioners, 
vouchsafing no response. — 

“We must take him back with us to Pear Tree," Jack 
then said, when it was found that the man was utterly 
helpless. 

At the words ''Pear Tree" Sam gave a start, and for 
the moment it seemed as if a glimmering of intelligence 
had returned to him. He looked steadily at Tremaine, 
and his lips moved. He appeared as one who wished. to 
speak but had completely ‘lost the power that controls 
the tongue. 

* Yes—to Pear Tree!” repeated Jack, with emphasis, 
hoping by that very stress to recall the wandering faculties. 

But the light faded from the man’s face. It was only 
& momentary gleam like a ray of sunlight touching the 
side of a hill between dark clouds. Here—then gone. 
The face was vacant and expressionless. 

“Tt is path‘tique—very melancholy,” remarked Mercier 
kindly. “And as for poor Tom Crews ie 

“ We have seen the last of him, poor chap," added Ben. 

“I think we ought to go round the gorge when the tide 
is low," Jack then suggested. ‘It is very likely that he 
may be washed ashore thereabouts, for the current circles 
round the outstanding rocks." 

P Meantime, we had better go back with Keast to the 
farm," Chenoweth said, after which he turned to Sam, 
remarking coaxingly : 

“ You'll go back with us, won't you, Sam ? " 

The man thus addressed gave no expression of assent or 
otherwise. Apparently he had no will of his own for the 
time being, and he stood quite silent as he watched the 
boys and Mercier collecting the ropes and other materials 
preparatory to returning homewards. 

When the few necessary arrangements were completed, 
and the boys had again carefully scrutinised the water 
from different points of the cliff, to make certain that Tom 
was indeed beyond need for aid, the rescuers turned their 
faces towards Cove. Mercier slipped his arm through that 
of Keast, who allowed himself to be led as willingly as a 
child. But after a few yards had been traversed, Jack 
suddenly stopped. 

* Look here," he said to the others. ‘“ Don't you think 
it would be as well for me to wait behind ? I could go 
down to the gorge and wait for the tide to fall. I might 
get within reach of the body of Crews before it gets carried 
out to sea, or further along the coast.” 

"A good idea," Ben returned. ‘“ Besides, he might 
have escaped by a miracle and need assistance. I would 
wait too, but I think that our friend here ought to be 
attended to as soon as possible." 

“We must care for the living as well as for the dead. 
“Not so ?" remarked Mercier, reverently. 

Jack nodded. 

‘* I feel certain that Crews is beyond need of all caring, 
except for the lifeless body," he said. “ Keast is our 
first charge. That caldron at the foot of Tregudda does 
not spare life.” 

**'Then we'll go on," returned Ben. '* We'll come back 
as soon as possible, and then we can make a search at low 
tide." 

“ We will come back soon," said the Frenchman, then 
added, concernedly: ‘ But you will take the care neces- 
sary, friend Jack ?: Little good it will be to risk another 
life. 39 
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- " TH take care," was the response. 
about me. I'll be all right.” 

Left to himself, Fremaine descended -the steep slope 
to the west of Tregudda. The grass was wet and slippery- 
from the wind-driven spray that had saturated the ground, 
and, as the boy found it necessary to exercise the utmost 
care to avoid slipping, he could not help marvelling how 
it had been possible for Keast to have taken the headlong 
rush in the darkness, and yet reach the lower ground wit hout 
mishap. | 

On reaching the gorge, Jack found that it was still too 
full of water to allow for further descent, so he occupied 
himself with scrambling around the lower portions of the 
broken cliff in search for the remains of Crews. His seeking 
was without success. He explored every probable locality 
at that state of the tide, but he was soon convinced that 
the under eurrent must have dragged the body for some 
distance, while. the likelihood was that 1t would be east up 
some considerable way further along the coast. 

As the tide receded, the boy worked his way back to 
the gorge. Then he sat down to wait until the water had 
fallen sufficiently to allow him to pursue his search among 
the pools. He felt that it was his duty to leave no likely 
spot unexamined, even though he was pre-convinced oí 
the futility of so doing. 

For some time he waited, looking upwards now and then 
towards the higher land, to see if there were any signs of 
the return of his cousin and Mercier. 
` While he thus sat, his mind began to wander into dreamy 
retrospect of all the events of that vacation—the unwonted 
events that seemed to have turned his life upside down 
within the space of a few weeks. He re-pictured the first 
finding of the cave, and he recalled, with a little amusement, 
the desponding state of his mind as he had sat that 
memorable morning at the summit of Tregudda with his 
father’s warning letter in his hand. He had been all 
hopeless and miserable then. But he could not help 
smiling to himself as he next considered how different his 
prospects had become. 

“ And I owe it all to the Pal," he remarked to himself 
with a burst of gratitude. ‘“‘If it hadn't been for him, 
I would now be in the same state I was in then—no nearer 
that scholarship, but very close to the desk in my uncle's 
office. Yes, it was a lucky day for me when the Pal came 
to Cornwall.” 

One thought led to another, and the time passed more 
rapidly than the boy knew. Then he found himself starinz 
fixedly at a certain rock, not far distant towards the north 
of the gorge at the west side of which he was sitting. The 
rock had been but partially covered at high water, but, as 
the tide receded, and the red stone seemed to rise into 
greater prominence, Jack felt his attention being riveted 
thither by some power of fascination that he was unable to 
avert. He was not conscious of the strange attraction 
at first. It was more the dreamy fixedness of attention that 
is common when one is asleep with fatigue. We have all 
experienced such sensations. It may be a flame in the 
grate—a flower—a cloud that exercises the strange in- 
fluence. But, whatever the object, we fix our eyes upon 
it as though it were the prime interest of life. 

Gradually Jack’s mind wandered back to the scene in 
the astrologer’s cave when the dead man’s letter to his son 
had been read by the three excited discoverers, and later 
he fell to repeating mechanically, as though the words 
were a question: ‘‘ At ebb of tide—hy the red rock with two 
companions—a finger points. There's the Treasure ? ” 

Why the boy should continue repeating these phrases, 
he did not know. It was not once or twice, but many times 
that the words were formed by his lips. And all the time 
his eyes were fixed upon the rock that the tide was rapidly 
deserting. 

Then suddenly he started. He was wide awake, and, 
as he sprang to his feet he pointed an arm towards the 
mouth of the gorge with quivering excitement, exclaiming, 
m almost dazed astonishment, as he did so: 

"The Treasure / " 


“ Don't you WOR. 
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Sure enough, he had full cause for astonishment, for, 
even as he had been repeating the Tregaskis Key as an 
involuntary question, the answer had.been silently laid 
bare to his sight. A red rock, with two smaller attendants, 
was there before him, while, just at the angle where he sat, 
he could distinctly see the form.of a hand on the jagged 
€«lge of the largest sentinel. 

And the hand was pointing straight towards the cave 
at the top of the gorge, beside which Jack was sitting ! 

For a few moments, Tremaine thought that he must be 
«lreaming. He had often roamed among these same rocks, 
and scores of times had he watched this one in particular, 
as he waited for the tide to recede sufficiently to permit 
of a scramble round the Point. But he had never before 
waited at this particular spot. From any other aspect 
the three rocks would have hardly appeared to be detached. 
Certainly his present position was the only one from which 
the pointed finger could be visible. But Jack’s surprise 
and common sense soon convinced him that he was not 


asleep. His discovery was a grand Fes. and his heart 
bounded with excited 
hopes. 


He turned quickly to 
find the best path for 
making a descent into the 
gorge, but he was arrested 
by a call from the hill 
beyond. It was Ben and 
Mercier, who had returned 
at last, and the latter was 
hastening at a speed that 
expressed how he, too, 
had some important news 
to communicate. 

“Hurry up! Hurry 
up!" Tremaine called, 
excitedly ; but before his 
words could reach the 
hearers, Mercier had sent 
a ringing cheer across the 
ravine : 

" Bravo! Bravo! It 
is done that I sought! 
Bravo !” 

"What! Can you see 
it also ? " exclaimed Jack 
to his approaching friends, 
a little disappointed that 
he had not keen alone in 
the success of the day. 

“See it?” echoed the 
Frenchman, who had by 
this time reached Tremaine's side followed by the panting 
Ben. “See it ? Why, is it not here that I have it in my 
hand ? ” 

“In your hand ? " echoed Jack in amazement, as he. 
stared at the Pal's exeited face. 

* But certainly ! " returned Mercier, reckless of grammar 
in his excitement. ''Vodá! The Arenaria Cornaille 
that I made for the journey grande. Voili !’ 

Thus speaking, the Pal held out an open hand towards 
Tremaine, exposing in the palm thereof, a tiny plant that 
for all the world resembled a withered piece of chickweed. 

* Oh, that !” the boy exclaimed almost contemptuously. : 
Then ho burst into a roar of laughter. “Is that all?” 
he repeated. ‘“‘ But I have found—the Treasure ! " 

“The "Treasure ? " Ben repeated. ‘‘ Did you 

But before he could speak further, Jack had interrupted 
him 

" Yes—see there! The red rock with two companions, 
and—the finger pointing i 

“Towards the cave ! " 

" Keast's refuge!” 

So surprising was this statement that the two new- 
comers were utterly dumb for a time. Even Mercier’s 
delight at achieving the object of his journcy to England 


* ‘Riches are now yours. See that you use them well." (See page 753.) 
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was forgotten, though he mechanically placed the plant 
in a little tin box and put it for safety in his breast-pocket. 

“ My word, old man! I can hardly believe it!” ex. 
claimed Chenoweth, at last. 

“Nor could I, at first," returned Jack. 
that I must have been asleep. I was nearly asleep for 
a time. But there is no doubt about the rock; and tho 
outline of the hand with the pointing-finger is perfectly 
clear from where we stand." 

“It is true—it is marvellous! And to think that we 
have seen this same rook those times very many while 
we never thought of pursuing a search at home first ? Ah, 
it is pathétique ! We scek in distant lands the things that 
our blindness cannot see at our own homes. That is life. 
It is pathétique.” 

“Not in your case, Pal! " laughed Ben, chaffingly. 
" You found your weed just now on the back of Tregudda. 
That was not at your own home in France P 


“I thought 


" Which is true—the exception that makes the rule 
a true one, 
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returned Mercier unabashed. Then he added 
as he moved enorgetically 
towards the path that led 
down the gorge: “ But 
now we must enter that 
cave. The finding of the 
Treasure. must completo 
the glory of the day." 

“J guess it's not been 
all glory," said Jack, 
quietly, as he and his 
cousin scrambled down- 
wards with Mercier. 
* Poor Tom Crews's end 
was terrible enough d 

“Yet it was glory— 
great glorv—for him!” 
completed the Pal in his 
quiet way. - 

“Yes. That's true 
enough," said Jack. “ Still, 
I could have wished a 
different sort of glcry for 
him. What did you do 
with Keast ? ” 

“ Father has had him 
put to bed and has sent to 
Padstow for the doctor," 
Ben explained. “And by 
the way, I had almost 
forgotten something very 
important. When we 
reached the farm, we 
found father and some of the men pulling down one of the 
haystacks. It had taken fire by itself—' spontaneous 
combustion,’ as vou oalled it. That sets matters right as 
far as Sam is concerned.” 

"In & way, it does," said Jack. “At the same 
time it does not explain Sam's strange conduet that 
night." 5 

“No. But father seems to have pretty well hit the 
nail on the head. to my way of thinking. He says that 
very likely Keast was on his way to the farm—perhaps 
to work some mischief as he threatened to you, or perhaps 
only to see Tom in secret; but, at any rate, very likely 
the fire broke out while he was there, and, thinking that 
he would be suspected, Sam lost his head and cleared out. 
That’s father’s explanation.” 


* It seems right enough,” the other boy assented. “ At 
any rate, since they have found the other stack burning, 
it's the best way to look at the affair until there is proof 
otherwise. But here's the cave. Have we plenty of time 
to explore before tea-time ? ” 


* Bother tea ! I'd go without twenty meals rather than 
cut off the exploration just at the very moment of excite- 
ment!" was the reply. 


THE BOY'S 


THE FIRS ESSENTIAL. 
THE BAD BARON'S PRIVATE HEADSMAN (realising the difficulties of 


1” 


the situation): * What ho, without there! Bring me a can-opener 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE TREASURE. 


HE explorers’ entrance to the passage into the cave 
was very similar to Keast's adventure: which 
is to say that, after the first few yards had 
been passed, the expedition had to be guided 

more or less by the sense of touch. Certainly, the particular 
kind of excitement that had quickened Sam's stumbling 
steps was not the same that inspired those of to-day. 
There was excitement in plenty, but it had no burden 
of fear to make it a species of madness. 

With Tremaine leading the three adventurers felt their 
way along the twinings of the narrow passage. Now and 
then they paused for & breath while Mercier lit vestas. 
But the light from these was so feeble that it was decided 
to continue the course meanwhile in the former darkness 


until such times as a light might be moré necessary for 


purposes of observation. 
Curiously enough, having found the key to the Treasure, 


it had not occurred to either to conjecture how the Treasure : 


was to be ultimately located, and it was not until during 
one of the rests that Ben recalled how this important 
feature of the expedition had been overlooked. x 

." It's all very well for us to go on like this," he said. 
* The cave must have an end somewhere, and we'll find 
the end sooner or later. But what about the Treasure ? 
How is that to be found ? " ; 

Jack laughed as he realised how completely this detail 
had been neglected. 

“ I suppose it is a case of trusting to luck. Luck has 
favoured us well enough up to now; perhaps it may be 
our friend a little longer." 

“ I think it is not quite what you call ‘luck,’ " Mercier 
said, thoughtfully. ‘“‘ For myself, I believe but little in 
luck. Things seem like accident when they have been 
very carefully worked out." 

" But how ? " questioned Jack, to whom the French- 
man's reasoning was not very clear. l 

“To explain is not easy," returned Mercier. “‘ But 
since the letter was found, have not many things followed 
as the result of the exploration ? The first journey to 
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Gentil Janette—I mean, Gentle Jane—made the meeting 


with Keast, and from that we have come to this very cave. 


One step has followed the other. To put it in the right 
way in English I am not clear, but I think I see * great 
perseverance’ instead of  'luck.'" 

“ Then I guess we had better persevere a little further," 
rejoined Tremaine, lightly. “ You may be right, Pal; 
but if we find the Treasure, I shall still call it ‘luck.’ "' 

** As your great poet has it: 'What'sinaname ?*" Call 
it ‘luck’ or ‘ perseverance,’ it is the same if we find the 
Treasure. Not so?" 

“Quite my sentiments," was Jack's reply. 

The progress was again resumed. 

In time the passage was found which had led Kcast to 
the stairs. A lighted match soon revealed the fact that 
has been previously recorded, viz. : that this was a passage 
that had been cut, or at least shaped, by the hands of 
man. 

* Surely this must be a way towards the astrologer's 
chamber ? " surmised Ben. ‘‘ Very possibly it is the one 
that leads to that door at the back of the room " 

* Just what I was thinking myself," said Jack; then 
he called a halt, saying that there was an obstacle in front 
of him that felt like the beginning of a flight of stairs. 

Again the vesta box was requisitioned, whereupon the 


: correctness of Tremaine's conjectures was supported, and 


the explorers were about to make a cautious ascent, when 
Jack again called a halt. 

* What is the matter, now ? " Ben asked a little im- 
patiently. He was all for advancement now that the 
discovery of the astrologer’s secret passage was so rapidly 
revealing itself. ‘‘ Can't you get any farther ? "" 

“ I can got on all right enough;" was the answer. 
there's a chain here. My hand caught against it." 

“A chain ? " 

“Yes. It is fastened to a staple on the wall, and it goes 
right down to the sand on the floor." : 

* Perhaps some old guide to hold to in the dark when the 
stairs you ascend," was Mercier's suggestion. 

“Very likely," agreed Jack. “At the same time we 
may as well have a look. See! Hang on to it with me, 
Ben, and we'll pull up the end." 

'The two boys took hold of the chain in the darkness and 
tugged strongly, but they failed to raise the lower end, so 
firmly was it embedded in the sand. 

“It won't budge ! " Tremaine said after a long strain: 
whereupon Mercier proposed adding his muscle to that of 
the boys. 

" Right you are," was Jack's reception of the suggestion. 
“Let's -all pul together. Here we go! One—two— 
three—Pull ! ”? | | 

The united strength of three pairs of strong arms was 
given to the effort. This time the chain was felt to yield 
slightly. | | ` 

“Its moving! At it again!” exclaimed Ben, and 
again the strain was repeated. | 

This time the chain distinctly moved upwards—slowly 
at first, but, as the pulling continued, beginning to move 
more easily, until at last the effort was not more than one 
could complete. 

Up it came, and as at last the three bent to take up the 
slack, the next pull brought the end clear from its bed with 
a jerk that resulted in swinging a piece of heavy metal 
rather roughly against Ben's legs. 

' Great Scott ! " the latter exclaimed. ‘ There's a 
chunk of iron or something at the end! It has barked my 
shins for me!” > . d 

* Iron ? " repeated Jack, as he leant down to feel the 
article. ‘“‘ Iron? Why—I do believe it's—a box!” 

“ Box ! " ejaculated Ben and Mercier with one voice. 

** A box or something like it," answered Jack in a voice 
trembling with excitement. ‘‘ Let's have another match. 
please, Pal! I believe we have found the Treasure ' " 

It did not take the Frenehman long to obey the request. 
A match was struck, and a mere glance was enough to 
convince the two that the appendage at the end of the 
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THE TREASURE OF TREGUDDA 


chain was indeed an old metal case, about a foot in length 
and five or six inches in depth. It was strongly bound 
with metal clasps, and the whole had been firmly secured 
in the looped end of the chain. 

“ We had better take it to the light. But how are we to 
loosen it from the chain ? " said Jack. But Mercier soon 
solved the latter problem by laying a piece of the chain on 
the lower step of the stairs and crashing a heavy piece of 
rock upon it. 

The rusty chain readily yielded to such persuasion. Then 
Jack picked up the case and started off hastily to retrace 
his steps to the mouth of the gorge. 

The return was more rapid than the advance had been. 
Moreover, there were more knocks and stumblings ; but 
excitement caused all to be oblivious to such inconveniences, 
and they hastened with all the speed that the darkness and 
rough course would allow. ] 

At last the open daylight was reached. 

Closely the box was examined, and attempts were made 
to untie the chain. But so rusty were the links and so 
thoroughly were they caked to an almost solid mass by the 
vears of corrosion, that the attempt to free the casket by 
such means was found to be useless. | 

There was nothing for it but to use rough measures. A 
well-directed boulder shattered links and covering, exposing 
a package of sheet-lead, Just as was found in the box of the 
upper chamber. | 
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Jack's knife quickly removed this covering, and the 
leather one beneath. Then was found a sheet of parch- 
ment—quite a small sheet wien it was unfolded. 

* The last key to the Treasure ! ” conjectured Ben, as he 
and the Pal bent over Tremaine’s shoulder to read tho 
writing. And this was what they saw: 


* When you have found this paper, my son, you will 
have found the greatest treasure that man can possess— 
perseverance ; lacking which the fortunes of Tregaskis have 
been lost. Now you are ready to use well the wealth that 
has been hidden for so long, for this cave is the entrance to 
an old Pheenician copper mine. Riches are now yours. See: 
that you use them well." : 


* JoHN TREGASKIS." 
$ * * * 


Our present tale is ended. But we may just add this: 
the double treasure did its work. Jack had learned that. 
which before long enabled him to win a V.C. And in time 
we shall, no doubt, hear of the restoration of Tregaskis to 
something of its old prosperity. 

If you would know how that V.C. was won, you must 
wait for another time. If once that tale is begun, we shall 
not know when to cease the telling. 


THE END. 


Our Open 


Column and. Note Book. 


IF THEY ALL GREW UP. 
In her plans for keeping the world 
stocked with living things, Nature makes 
a liberal allowance for accidents. Few 
people realise how abundant is the pro- 
vision. Here are a few startling facts, 
which show what would happen if certain 
animals and plants were allowed to 
increase without check. For instance, it 
has been calculated that the progeny 


from a single pair of rabbits would, if 
they were allowed to breed without 
hindrance, number twelve millions in 
three years. The eggs produced by a 
female codfish, during an average life, 
are not less than ten millions. If all 


these grew up and bred once, the Channel 
would be solid with fish. Let this go on 
one more generation, and all the waters 
of the world would be choked with cod. 


Animal Models in the Making. 


Plaster artists at work buliding up models of animals for use at exhibitior& or as advertisements. 


powers of increase. 


Many insects are amazingly prolific, and 


@ case in point is the cabbage white 
butterfly. Let all the offspring from a 
single pair come to maturity, and, in 
three years, you would have such a cloud 
of fluttering insects, as would cast 
London into the shade. 

Many plants have almost incredible 
Kerner, the famous 
botanist, estimated that the commonhedge 
mustard produces sufficient seed to cover 
all the dry land in the world, 2,000 times 
over, if, in three years, there was no check 
on increase. A tropical fern, known as 
Angiopteris, bears on a single frond, 
spores to the number of 4,000,000,000 
(four thousand million). If each one of 
these grew up, the whole of south-western 
England would be coveted with a dense 
growth of the fern, all the plants being 
the offspring of a single leaf. The curious 
fungi, known as Puffballs, are even moro 
amazing in .their productivity. One, 
which was oxamined at Birmingham 


" University a while ago, was estimated 


to be responsible for 7,000,000,000,000 
spores. Under favourable conditions, 
each one of these would’ be capable of 
growing up into a large puffball. 
S. L. B. 
* * * 


* Looking at the things of this world, 
the I AM and not the I HAVE is the 
standard of valuation." i 


* * * 


* Be what thou seemest, live thy creed, 
Hold up to earth the torch divine; 
Be what thou prayest to be made, 
Let the great Master's stops be thine.” 
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WiTH this number of the “ B.O.P.," the present volume comes 
to a conclusion, as printing and publishing arrangements make 
it necessary to start the yearly volume 
in October, instead of in November as 
heretofore. You fellows, however, need 
not think that you have lost anything 


A WORD ABOUT 
THE COMING 
“B.O.P.” VOLUME. 


numbers of the present volume, as you will have noted, were 
enlarged to 72 pages each, so that in all Vol. XLV. makes a 
bigger annual even than its predecessor. Next year's volume 
(Vol. XLVI.) to start in October, will 
include the ful] twelve monthly numbers. 
Now you will want to hear something about 
the programme that is being arranged for 
the 1923-24 volume. Of course, all my 
plans are not yet completed, but they are 
sufficiently advanced for me to tell you 
what will be the main features of the new 
volume. And I feel sure that, after reading 
these notes, you will look forward with . 
eagerness to the splendid stories and other 
notable items with which the October 
“B.O.P.” wil kick off. 

First of all, let me say that the special 
features of the paper will all be represented | 
in the new volume. The highly popular 
“ Stamp Corner" will continue to provide 
the best of the new issues of the year, while 


useful '" type" series will be given from 
time to time. The "'''B.O.P. > Stamp 
Corner" is recognised in stamp circles 


now as an important philatelic feature, 

and **Collector's"' notes are closely followed 

by thousands of keen philatelists. In the : 
** Hobbies’ Page" will appear a great 

variety of practical articles and valuable “tips” for the amateur 
bench-worker and model-maker, while the coin-collector will 
be adequately catered for. Ishall continue, also, to give further 
notes on suitable careers for boys, as this feature has attracted 
considerable attention from both boys and their parents during 
the past year. My letter-bag every week has been heavy with 
requests for advice about this or that profession or industry. 
Qn the Sports side, the new volume will be particularly strong, 
&s I am securing football, cricket and tennis articles by the best 


this year by the change; the monthly 


The “ B.O.P.” Vol. XLV Binding-case. 
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writers. Percy Longhurst, who wrote on “ Ju-jitsu Physical 
Training," in the present volume, will tell you, in Vol. XLV., 
of the various holds and grips and tricks of self-defepce which 
the student of ju-jitsu should next learn. That is enough, 
perhaps, to assure you that next year's volume of the '* B.O.P.” 
is being prepared along the right linés. 


* * * * * * 


Now as to the stirring new serials which I have secured for 
Vol. XLVI. First of all I may mention 
s the fine yarn of. 
SPLENDID NEW Central African 
SERIALS FOR mystery and ad. 
VOL. XLVI. venture that Major 
Charles Gilson has 
specially written for the new volume. This 
will be entitled **In the Land of Shame." 
At my special request—or rather, I should 
say, at the urging of a host of readers— . 
Major Gilson has written another story 
with the redoubtable Captain Crouch as a 
leading character therein. Crouch has 
always been a great favourite with 
* B.O.P."-ites, and his numerous admirers 
will be highly delighted with this new 
yarn of his exploits in the Dark Continent. 
*In the Land of Shame? tells of a 
search for a wonderful and valuable plant 
little known to science, and of the en. 
deavours of an unscrupulous villain to 
thwart the explorers’ efforts. The story 
deals further with the vile doings of the 
Arab slave-traders in the heart of Africa, 
and there is much stirring adventure and 
hairbreadth escape, all told in Major Gilson's vivid style. It is 
a story that every boy will enjoy to the very last chapter. 
Together with this serial, the October number will contain 
the opening chapters of a top-hole story of public school liie, 
by Frank Elias, whose popular yarn, ''The Shadow on the 
School," appeared in our pages a few years back (Vol. XLIII.) 
In “ The Two Captains of Tuxford," Mr. Elias tells the story 
of how a famous school had gone down rather badly in reputa- 
tion, and of how an old Tuxfordian sent his boy: there with a 
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Special view to restoring the school to its former position. How 
young Dick Graham sets about this task, and how he eventually 
wins through, makes an absorbing story. It is quite the best 
school yarn from Mr. Elias's pen that I have read, and I can 
promise you fellows a rare treat when you come to sample it. 
Another school serial that I shall hope to publish will be 
** Kookaburra Jack," by Argyll-Saxby, whose work is so well 
known to “ B.O.P.” readers. If you know what a kookaburra 
is, you will at once gather that this yarn is about Australian 
School life, and you will be quite right. "' Kookaburra Jack ” 
is a fellow with a mystery 
surrounding his life, and as 
you come to follow his ad- 
ventures in and out of 
school you will find him a 
boy after your own heart. 
We have had so many 
stories all about English 
school-life, that a yarn like 
this, telling of the doings 
*of schoolboys in Australia, 
will come with reíreshing 
vigour. 

In due course, too, I 
shall include another splen- 
did romance of adventure 
by Raymond Raife, whose 
story,'' In the Realm of the 
l Arctic Poppy," recently 

The Empire Annual for Boys. ran through our pages. 

(Published at the “B.O.P.” Office, This new story will be 
POI nen) called ‘Into a Forbidden 
Land,” and will tell of a remarkable expedition into the little- 
known parts of Abyssinia. Mr. Raife knows how to spin a swing- 
ing yarn; you can depend upon this latest work from his pen 
being of the best quality. There is one character in it, by the 
way, who will make many friends among our readers, and that is 
a Cockney conjuror who finds himself strangely transported to 
the '' forbidden land " and its more or less forbidding people. 
Look out for his appearance on the “ B.O.P.” stage. 

Lastly, I would mention a fine story of sea life, ** A Son of the 
Dogger," by Walter Wood, which is a yarn of adventure among 
the North Sea fishing fleet. Mr. Wood knows 
the North Sea and its fisher-folk better, 
perhaps, than any other writer, and he tells 
us in this story of the ups and downs of a 
boy who serves on one of the boats. There 
is a strange mystery running through the 
story, a mystery which is cleared up, of 
course, in the end, but which will puzzle 
every reader, I expect, until the solution is 
given. 

What else in the way of stories I shall be 
able to include in the coming volume must 
be left for further announcements. That is 
all I can tell you for the present. But that is 
enough, I know, to whet your appetite for 
the splendid fare which will be set before 
you when Vol. XLVI starts on its glorious 
voyage for 1924. 
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You will want to hear something, of corse, 


foresee a great run upon them. Another striking plate in colours 
will show * More Medals and Decorations of the Allies, 1914— 
1918?’ in which will be shown a number of medals that wero 
devised and awarded well after the conclusion of the Great War. 
What other similar plates I shall be able to include in the new 
volume I shall know later on. 
. And now it will be well, perhaps, to say a word about the 
“ B.O.P.” binding-case, of which a reproduction is given on the 
preceding page. This fine cover is to be obtained for 2s. 6d. net 
(3s. post free). All boys who kecp their monthly parts of the 
“ B.O.P.” should get a case 
and bind them up, so as to 
have the volume in perma- 
nent form on their book- "Pe 
shelves. But please bear , ee AT 
in mind that the publishers | Gm IRE al aat 
of the ‘‘ Boy's Own Paper” $E GI x " S 
do not undertake binding 
work ; thisshould be placed 
in the hands of a bookseller. 
Get a binding.case, there- 
fore, and let your news- 
agent or bookseller bind 
up the volume for you. 
Every “ B.O.P.” reader, 
I hope, keeps his monthly 
numbers with a view to 
having them bound up in 
a complete volume at the 


end of d Vis aut of The Empire A al for Girls. 
course, he 18 in the fortu- Published at the “ B.O.P? Office, 


nate position of some price 6|- net.) 

fellows I know who get 

the paper in both forms—as a monthly and as an annual. 
These yearly volumes should be treasured, as in after years 
great delight will be found in turning over the pages again 


and refreshing one’s memory with the sight of old favourites. 
. x * * 


Of the other Annual covers shown on this page I should like 
to say something, because these volumes have been prepared in the 
“ B.O.P.” office. ** The Empire Annual for Boys," with its 
companion volume for girls, appears, this year, in an im- 
proved form. In addition to plates in 
colour and black and white, by the best 
artists, there are a number of pictures in 
the text, giving the Annual a brighter and 
more attractive appearance, I think. As 
before, the “ B.E.A.” offers its readers a 
splendid variety of reading matter in the 
shape of stories and articles. Such well- 
known writers as G. Godfray Sellick, Ray- 
mond Raife, E. Talbot, Sid G. Hedges, 
Alec G. Pearson, George A. Wade, and 
L. B. Thoburn-Clarke figure in its pages, 
and they have given of their best. So, too, 
with the * G.E.A."; the sisters of our 
“ B.O.P.” readers will be delighted with the 
Annual specially provided for them. There are 
good, strong stories of school life and adven- 
ture, articles on sport, and practical papers 
for the girl who likes to “do things." 

The third Ánnual on my list, is ** The 


The Schoolboy's Annual. I Schoolboy's Annual." which this year is 
(Published at the © B.O.P.” Office, 


composed of a selection of yarns of school 


about the Coloured Plates to be presented price 3/6 net.) lifo. As I know all about these stories, I can 


with the new volume. The ‘‘ B.O.P.” plates 

have always been a notable feature of 
LOOK OUT FOR the paper. Well, I haven’t completed all 
THESE COLOURED My arrangements in this direction, but 
PLATES. 1 can promise you two magnificent plates 

of '" Arms and Devices of the Great 
Schools," plates which will show the latest and authentic school 
arms and badges. No such plate has been published for many 
years, and some new publie schools have sprung into existence 
since the last sheet was issued. These new presentation plates, 
therefore, should command universal attention, and I can 


tell you that they ean't be beaten in their 
class. Among the contributors to the volume are F. H. 
Bolton, John Lea, J. Lk Roberts, D. A. Pocock, 
A. B. Cooper, D. L. A. Jephson, and Max Rittenborg. And 
there are four coloured plates presented with the volume, so 
that it marks a decided advance on last year's Annual, which 
proved so great a success that it had to be reprinted. You 
fellows who want to give “ The Schoolboy’s Annual" and 
* The Empire Annual" a place on your bookshelves should 
lose no time in placing your orders for them, or you may find 
that you are too late to secure-copies. Verb. sap! A. L. H. 
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The Rain-Maker. 
A. Tale of Cape Colony. 
By A. ST. CLAIR. 


level table-top of 
one of the highest 
mountains in the 
Transkeian Terri- 
tory was the scene 
of a strange gather- 


ing. 
More than two 
hundred half-naked 


savages were 
squatted in semi- 
circular formation 
on the brown,sun- 
baked earth, and 
in the centre of 
the circle stood a 
cairn of stones. 
Close to the beacon 
the chief, Matun- 
zana, was sitting on 
an ant-heap, while 
barrels of Kaffir 
beer and pots of 
meat, cooking over 
fires, gave evidence 
that feasting was in progress. Directly in front of the chief 
stood a white man of about fifty with a small boy of not 
more than twelve, and the chief’s foxy eyes scarcely ever 
seemed to leave the face of the man. 

" Mfundis !" he was saying—this being the "Bingo 
word for a parson or missionary—‘‘ my people are patient. 
They have learned to endure, aye, even when the bones 
protrude from their bodies, and they drop like cattle, to 
die of hunger by the wayside. We have prayed to our 
gods: many sheep and goats have we sacrificed to Tikolosch, 
at whose word the fountains come bubbling to the surface 
and the waters gush in the dongas ; and my medicine-men 
strive day and night with the spirits. Seven times have 
they caught and dipped the brown bird that nests in the 
willows, but it is as you see, Mfundis, the spirits have stopped 
their ears: the veldt is as the palm of my hand: and even 
the baboons of the mountain are worn to shadows. Now 


The Sandwich-man in Central Kickapoo. 


we have heard much of the white man’s God, and it is said 


that, of all men, thou, O Mfundis, art able to talk with Him 
and to hear His voice from beyond the stars. "Therefore 
have we sent for thee, I and my people, to the summit 
of this high mountain, so that thou mayst be nearer to 
the place where He dwells. But remember this, Mfundis ”’ 
—there was a distinct suggestion of menace in his tone— 
.*' gee to it that the rain be not long delayed! Thou shalt 
be rewarded—have no fear—there are still many goats 
in my kraal though the cattle be dead. Only do not fail ! 
Do not fail!" he repeated slowly and impressively, 
“ because the temper of my people is sorely tried ! " 

His shifty eyes wandered to the missionary's son, and, 
beckoning to one of his ''indunas" (councillors) he 
whispered: a word in his ear. ‘‘ Let us hear now," he 
resumed, ‘“‘ how the great white man talks to his God ! ” 

The Reverend John Waters looked the old chief straight 
in the eye. ‘‘ Matunzana," he said, ** I perceive that, though 
the hand of drought lies heavy on the land, thy people 
have still much beer, and they poison it with the brandy 
that steals away the senses and is ever a cause ef strife 
betwixt man and man." 

The chief glowered back at him sullenly, but made no 
comment, so he went on: 

. " The God whom I worship is doubtless wroth with those 
who thus degrade themselves. He can only be approached 


with reverence and humility, and it may be, O chief, that 
He will not hear.” 

“ He will hear !’’ cried the people with one voice. 

“ Ah, but He must hear!" growled Matunzana 
truculently. 

With a shrug of his broad shoulders, John W aters turned 
and climbed up the beacon, till he stood on t he flat stone 
that crowned it. Conspicuous in his suit of white drill, 
he “faced the music " as he had faced many another crisis 
in his career, and one can imagine the unfaltering tones 
of his voice as he recited the well-known prayer: “O 
God, who visitest the earth and waterest it, and crownest 
the year with Thy goodness, we beseech Thee to send us 
a joyful rain, that the scarcity and drought which we do 
now most justly suffer be mercifully turned into plenty, 
and that so we may receive the fruits of the earth to our 
comfort and to Thy honour.” 

The sun, mounting to its zenith, beat down with the 
fierce intensity of a furnace, but still the figure in white 
prayed on, and the black witch-doctors began to laugh 
softly to themselves, with clicks of derision. 

Then all at once a muffled cry reached the ears of the 
missionary, and, glancing quickly round, he saw to his 
dismay that it came from little Claud, who was being 
dragged forcibly away with a blanket thrown over his 
head. In an instant John Waters sprang from the beacon 
and drew his revolver. The servant of God had become 
primitive man, prepared to fight to the death in defence 
of his child! But, before he could fire, his arms were 
pinioned behind him as in a band of steel, and Matunzana 
strode up to him. 

" Mfundis !” he said, “do not be angry! It is plain 
to my medicine-men that the white boy is casting an evil 
spell over us, and they wish him to stay at the edge of the 
cliff yonder till the storm-clouds gather on the horizon. 
See now how great is our faith ! Here is the thing that 
spits fire and death. Take it, but do not that which was 
in your mind, for so surely shall the boy p^" 

With a significant gesture he"indicated the distant 
" krantz"' (precipice) as he handed him the revolver. 

Seeing the utter futility of resistance, John Waters 
returned it to his hip-pocket, and, as he did so, an idea 
suddenly occurred to him. Whatof the letter he had received 
that morning from his eldest son, in which he stated that 
he expected to arrive home from Cape Town that very 
day ? Was it not possible that, through him, somehow 
or other, their danger might be averted ? It was but the 
veriest shadow of an idea, yet it seemed to inspire him 
with a certain degree of confidence, for once more he climbed 
ilie beacon and bowed his head in silent prayer. 

Then he turned to the chief. 

* Matunzana," he said sternly, “‘ thou art a fool! Does 
a great chief stoop to listen to the evil counsel of such men 
as these ?" pointing scornfully at the witch-doctors. 
“ When the lightning flashes its golden streaks across the 
sky, can the hand of white man or black stay it ? And, now 
that the spectre of famine stalks over the veldt, dost thou 
think to force the Almighty's hand ? Chief, I bid thee 
beware! Harm but a hair of my little son's head, and 
nothing can save thee from the swift vengeance of the 
great white king whose home is beyond the seas." 

His eyes swept the Southern horizon before he con- 
tinued : 

" Hear now, O chief !. The magic of the medicine-men 
is proved worthless—hollow as the sound of a sheep’s 
bladder when it is struck. They cast the knuckle-bons 
into the ashes, they dance and foam at the mouth, they 
drown the frog-eating bird—and what then? As thou 


-— 
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canst not deny, it avails naught. „Now here am T, a servant 


of the Most High, and no magician, nevertheless strange. 


things are often made known to me that thou hast not 
dreamt of. Listen! Before the sun dips behind the Ridge 
of the Black Rocks there will come a bird, many times 
larger than the largest vulture that thou hast ever seen, 
Matunzana, and the sound of its wings shall be as the 
rustling of the night-wind among the reed-beds of the 
river!" . 

* Yooch ! " mocked the chief. * Are we children, then, 
that the Mfundis should seek to please us with foolish 


. tales? There are no birds of such size that fly, not even 


the great locust-killer that rides on the wind from the 
North. Ai, ai (No, no)." 

"I speak truth, Matunzana, and 5iesantly thou shalt 
sce. It will assuredly come in answer to my prayer, and 


' mayhap it can tell us if the rain be following it from the 
South. But, when it comes, see to it that my son and I” 


talk vith it alone, for it loves not the sound of many voices, 
and its anger, when roused, is terrible ! " 

With a sudden dramatic gesture he pointed southwards, 
and simultaneously two hundred pairs of eyes followed 
his gaze. As yot too far off for recognition—a mere speck 
in the blue—it drew rapidly nearer, sailing in space with the 
smooth, rhythmic motion of an eagle ! ! But even as they 
watched, awe-struck and curious, the rays of the dying sun 
caught and held it, and the silvery-grey of its body seemed 
turned to gold ! What manner of phantom bird was this 
that could change its colour like the chameleon and fly 
with the speed of a winged arrow? Nearer it came and 
yet nearer, and the noise that the Mfundis had spoken of 
was plain to their ears! 


[ 


A Talk to Boys. 


HE road to & certain place 
of evil repute is said, pro- 
verbially, to be “paved 
with good intentions.” 
That is to say, good in- 
tentions, so far from hinder- 
‘ng the downward course, 
actually facilitate it. They 
pave the way to destruction. 

Is that true? Surely a 
good intention is—well, a 
good thing. How can it be 
anything else? Is it not 
better to intend well than 
to intend ill? Undoubtedly, 
but both lead to the same 
place ! But what the proverb 
seeks to impress upon you 
and me, is that intention 
which stops at intention 

is worse than useless; it deludes with & sense 
of false virtue. Good intentions are a danger because 
they are an illusion .They soothe the conscience and dope 
the will. They flatter us with the notion that we have 
really turned over a new leaf when we have done nothing 
of the kind. We have only intended to turn it over. 


_ Thus we are less on our guard, less conscious of danger. 


We go merrily down the wrong road always intending to 
turn back. 
I well remember the application of this proverb to a 


certain exam. I went in for when I was young. There 
was one subject I hated with & perfect hatred. I knew 
it had to be tackled. It was on the syllabus. ‘‘ Marks " 


were given for it, and to fail i in it was to-fail entirely. Yet 
I shirked it. 

Mind you! my intentions were of the best. Nobody 
could possibly find fault with my intentions. They were 


Good Intentions. 


: been unfortunate after working so hard. 


"Ow! Ow!" they cried. By the bones of thcir 
fathers ! ! but this was a strange thing that had come to 
pass ! 

Now it was almost upon them, threatening, monstrous, 
and in the extremity of their terror the missionary and 
his son and all else were forgotten. With one accord the 
black men leaped and scrambled in wild disorder down 
the rock-strewn slope, the cumbrous figure of Matunzana 
himself panting in the rear ! 

The missionary waved his white helmet. 

Then a head appeared from between the wings of the 
bird, and the noise it was making suddenly ceased. 

Silentty and gracefully it glided to earth, ran lightly 
along the smooth tableland for a few paces, camo to a 
standstill, and out of it stepped an officer in the uniform 
of the Capetown Highlanders—pilot of the first British 
aeroplane to land in the Transkeian Territory ! 

“My word, Dad!” he exclaimed, grasping the hand 
extended to him, ‘‘ I could see there was some sort of trouble 
brewing, but what on earth does it all mean ? Claud there 
looks as if he'd seen a 'spook"' (ghost), and that—that 
procession of scared niggers! Please explain, dad, won't 
you?" 

“That, my boy," said the missionary drily, “is the 
congregation on its way home from the mest remarkable 
service I ever remember holding! And for all our sakes 
it was just as well that you arrived when you did!” 

But perhaps the strangest part of the story is that, on 
the morning following the events that have been narrated, 
the gauge at the mission-station actually registered nearly 
two inches of rain, and to this day John Waters is accounted 
by the natives as a Prince among Medicine-men ! 


By an Old One. 
0-9 -9-9-9- 


good intentions. I intended, eventually, to spend at least 
an hour a day on that horrible subject. I would got up 
early in the morning determined to settle down. to it. 
But I generally discovered something to do much easior 
and pleasanter. - Oh, yes, it was another essential subject, 
but one I liked—a subject in which I was already export. 
I could do it “‘on my head," as they say. 

Friends, finding me so well employed, regarded me as 
& marvel of patient industry. They thought mo a youth 
of studious habit, and were quite suro I should pass my 
exam. But I was not so sure. The bogoy of that hated 
subject used to stand up and mock me—especially when 
I was in bed. I used to lie awake dreading it. Tho awful 
sense of certain failure would oppress me, and I would 
soothe my conscience with more “ good intentions." “PH 
tackle it to-morrow without fail,” I said to myself. I 
went to sleep intending to start next day and devote two 
hours to it instead of one, to make up for lost time. The 
obnoxious subject should be fought and beaten. 

Of course, next morning, when the sun was shining, the 
sense of urgency would not be so great. "There were still 
six months to run before the great day, and six months 
seemed a long time. What was the hurry ? Everybody 
knew that I fully intended to tackle tho beastly thing 
sooner or later. Meanwhile—well, in any case, I didn't 
“ feol like it” to-day. For one thing, I hadn't slept well, 
and thus I felt like taking the lino of least resistance. 
To-morrow I might feel better. 

And that was how I came a nasty cropper. My good 
intentions could not have been better. I fairly oozed 
good intentions. But I failed, all the same. I paved tho 
way to failure by good intentions. People said I had 
But I knew better. 
I had worked hard at the wrong things. 

A youth I knew went to London to work in a big store. 
Very foolishly ho chose for his associates the ‘ work-shy ” 
and ‘easy-goers.”” Those fellows possibly wero as full of 
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good, intentions as he was himself. Some other fellows, 
who possibly intended less and did more, he rather avoided. 
They seemed to him to be rather a “stodgy and sticky 
crowd." "That was not really his own verdict. He had 
an uneasy feeling that his mother would have liked them. 
It was & verdict he had taken ready-made from his new 
associates, although he deluded himself that he had summed 
them up by the exercise of his own native acumen. 

To avoid the awful fate of being dubbed “ stodgy and 
sticky " himself, he tried to keep pace with the ''fast " 
set. He had to step pretty lively to do it. He never 
‘intended to go too far—but he did, all the same. The 
Palais de Danse, the Music Halls, * Penny Points" at 
Solo, a bit * on the Favourite," were the prelude to the 
drink habit. He always intended to stop this sort of thing 
und attend seriously to business. He knew his father 
and mother were expecting big things. His intention 
was not to disappoint them. In fact, he fully intended 
‘sooner or later to make them proud of him. 

But he let intention serve. His comrades had but to 
waggle a little finger, and away he went—and so did his 
good intentions. (He's not half a bad sort at heart," 
kindly people used to say of him. It was true. But he 
went to the devil all the same. He was always intending 
o * pull up," but the easy descent, paved with his own 
good intentions, gave an ever-increasing acceleration to 
his downward career, and the last time I saw him he looked 
—and was—an outcast. 

There is a youth mentioned in the Bible who said to his 
father, when he asked him to go and work in his vineyard, 
‘< I go, sir,’ and went not." Personally I have always given 


D'you 


HEY don' t count 
| Who just watch the man who playa: ; 
Who at footer always gaze ; 


Who are slackers all their days, 
They don’t count. 


D’you count ? 
Ig your presence always known, 
By the work and grit you've shown ? 
Do you fight when all hope’s flown ? 
D’you count ? 


BOY’S OWN PAPER 


that lad credit for sincerity. He meant what he sard. 
He intended to go. Possibly he actually set out for the 
vineyard, but meeting a boon companion, encountering 
some difficulty, tempted by some alluring pleasure, he 
turned aside and never got there. He intended to go, but 
the vineyard which has to depend upon good intentions 
is not likely to yield’ much fruit! His good intentions 
remained a sham and a lie. | | 

We are equally fond of “ kidding ourselves " - with the 
foolish. idea that promises, wishes, hopes, resolutions, 
plans, intentions, have an intrinsic value apart from 
fulfilment. Mere intention is a stream which, gushing 
hopefully from a rock; promising all sorts of boon and utility 
to the land, immediately loses itself in the send, and is 
seen no more. And what is more pathetic in nature than 
a futile spring ? š 

Perhaps in these days young people do not read Tennyson 


"as we did years ago, when we regarded the great poct ax 


a *' guide, philosopher, and friend," so I would like to quote 
his great lines on the '* weak-willed,” such as stop at good 
mtentions. Here they are :— 


But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 
And ever weaker grows through acted crime, 
Or seeming-genial venial fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still ! 

He seems as one whose footsteps halt, 
Toiling in immeasurable sand, 

And o'er a weary sultry land, 

Far beneath a blazing vault, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 


Count? 


Shall you count 
When one day you make your start 
In the world's exchange or mart ; 
When with men you play your part ; 
Shall you count ? 


You will count 
If the game you always play ; 
By your word you always stay ; 
Fear and serve God every day — 


Then, you'll count. Sip. G. Hepcres. 
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A Brilliant Addition to the Royal Regalia. > 


I.—King Zambo, of Central Sombreland, was 
in the doleful! dumps. He felt he needed some- 
thing to brighten up his life and shed lustre in his 
reign. 


II.—His desire came to him in the shape of a 
second-hand Eton. top-hat, specially imported 
‘for him by his loyal subjects ! 
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The Last Straw. 


BINGLE (solloqulsing) : "Uo. . . AD 
theres my ‘B.O.P.’ OUT IN TRE RAN!’ 


& chance collision never flurries them; one does 

not see them standing, gasping after a short 

sprint, or coming out of the water for frequent 
rests. Nor are any of their movements turbulent, 
but always elegant and effective. They appear not to 
regard the water as an enemy to be conquered, but as a 
friend to be understood. These are the swimmers who have 
acquired a good ‘‘style’—a rare and delightful thing. 

. The speedy swimmer is not always the one with bulging 
muscles and a stroke that reminds one of a blustering 
paddle-steamer. He is, more often, the quiet, clean 
swimmer whose style makes one think of a slim, swiftly- 
gliding canoe. It is “style” that gives speed. 

Or, in long-distance swims, the boy who is pulled out 


S. swimmers appear always at ease in the water; 


exhausted may be a Hercules in physique, but his move- : 


ments in the water, though made with abnormal vigour 
and accompanied by vast splashing and blast-furnace 
breathing, have not been very effective. The boy who 
outlasts is. he whose strokes have been a delight to the eye ; 
who appeared to put no extraordinary energy into his 
movements, yet slid quietly through the water at an even 
pace, and at last clambered out by no means exhausted. 
Again subtle ''style" has made the difference. 

It is simply that the average swimmer unnecessarily 
expends much energy in movements that do not propel 
him—that actually hinder him, while the “stylish ” 
swimmer has learned to omit everything that is inessential, 
and to take fullest advantage of the buoyancy of his body. 

Style in swimming is largely a matter of correct detail. 
50, then, good style can only be acquired if care and thought 
be given to the matter. Patient work will achieve it.— 
and the prize will be worth the labour. 
could say, of the ocean, with Byron: 


* For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near.” 


To start, every part of each stroke must bo analysed, 
and faulty actions must be eliminated one by one. i 

_ A few general rules should be clearly understood first, 
lor they apply to all swimming. The fingers must always 
be together, 80 that the maximum power may be got from 
every hand-stroke. Many swimmers would be surprised, 


d now, as if things weren't bad enough, 


Only a real swimmer 


“Style” in 
Swimming. 


How a Boy may Acquire It. 


By SID. G. HEDGES, Hon. Instructor, 
Silver Medallist, Royal Life Saving Society. 


if they observed, to find their thumbs bent 
right away from the hands. The more of the 
TAS. body there is immersed, the more easily can the 
water support it—a drowning person usually 
~ sinks when he flings his arms in the air. So 
“= always lie low in the water and, because less 
"^ ^ energy will be needed for support, there will bo 
= more to utilize for propulsion. | 

Swimming movements, in general, should 
be big and deliberate. Hurried, jerky strokes 
are fatiguing, a.d less effective. The body 
must always be as nearly horizontal -as 
possible, thus offering a smaller resisting sur- 
face against tho line of progress. If a stroke 
causes much splash, it is usually bad. Similarly 
it is Incorrect if progress is spasmodic and the 
body stops between strokes. Smooth water is 
always best for acquiring style; though rough 
water is no excuse for faulty swimming. | 

Much can be effected by consciously trying to make every 
movement graceful. 

BnEsAsT-STROKE. In the breast - stroke, the hands 
should not be quite vertical, but nearly so. As the arins 
are thrust forward, the thumbs of each hand are together ; 
so are the first fingers. But during this movement they 
become separated so that when the arms are at full stretch: 
the hands are at sorne nine inches apart. 

Many swimmers have their bands touching at this point, 
but obviously the sweep through these nine inches is a 
negative movement. By negative I mean any moveraent 
that does not propel or give necessary support to the 
body--all that do these things are positive. 

A good example of a movement combining both positive 
qualities is the effective part of the under-arm's stroke in 
the side or over-arm method of swimming. The best 
swiminer is he who gets most positive movements with 
fewest negative—he is the one with good style. 

"The sweep round of the arms of the breast-stroke must be 
continued unto the line of the shoulders. The arms should 
always be parallel with the surface, and never more than a 
few inches below. It is because the hands are.forced 
downwards instead of remaining at the same level, that a. 
bad swiramer's head bobs up and down—-clearly a waste 
of energy. : 

The chin should. be immersed and rest steadily at the 
same level. The legs must be as high as possible, but 
when being drawn up the heels must never splash above 
the surface. The lower part of each leg should be parallel 
with the surface as it is drawn up; the knees press widelv 
apart. Then the kick is made; this is the second move- 
ment, ending with straightened legs and feet far apart. 

The third movement is too often run into the second, 
eo that both are incomplete. It must be quite distinct. 
The legs are swirled in together until the heels meet. Not 
until] this point must the legs be drawn up. A most common 
fault is to blur these three movements into each other, 
so that the full effect of tho two positive parts is not 
gained. 

Back-STROKE. These remarks apply equally well to 
the ordinary back-stroke kick--it must have three parts. 
As the knees are drawn up, in back-swimming, they must 
be pressed as flatly apart/as possible, 8o that they do noi 
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protrude too much out of water and so sink the middle 
of the body. 

The position of the body is of utmost importance in all 
back-swimming. -One must never “sit in the water.’ 
The head should be pushed so far back that the ears are 
immersed and the eyes are looking skyward. Ono’s chest, 
thrown open, and stomach must be forced so high that 
they are awash, and the back must always be hollowed. 

At the conclusion of each inward sweep, the legs should 
remain for a few seconds straight ; the fcet pressed down- 
wards in line with them. In this straight, floating position 
the body should be allowed to glide on until impetus is 
exhausted. 

If the over-arm back-stroke be used, each arm ought to 
make two complete semi-circles—one, upwards and over, 
through the air; the other round just beneath the water. 
As in the breast-stroke, the hands begin their sweep apart — 
some twelve inches. 

The sweep is made eowernitly but deliberately while the 
body. is “gliding” after the kick. Then the hands 
remain at the side until the next kick is almost complete, 
when they are lifted swiftly till they touch, back to back ; 
are carried over; then separated, to enter the water led 
by the little fingers. 

OvER-ARM STROKE. As side-stroke resembles over-arm 
in most details, I will analyse only the latter. Than the 
over-arm there is no more beautiful swimming stroke. 
Correctly practised, the body glides along with a graceful, 
smooth, continuous motion, delightful to swimmer and 
onlooker alike. 

First of all one’s position must be good. So many people 
hold both ears clear of the water. This is incorrect. One 


ear, and often one eye, should be immersed, so that the- 


legs are raised high and the body is nearly horizontal. 


Then the body must be always on the side. On an “even 


keel ” one can progress most smoothly. 


The upper-arm should not be swung too far forward, 


for this will inevitably pull over the top shoulder. 

Before the hand is immersed it should pause an instant 
to be steadied, before. making its clean, thumb-led dip. 
This detail is of importance and will be found later to > apply 
also to the trudgeon. 

After the upper-arm’s sweep p through the water it reaches 


the side. Here, as it is lifted into the air, a sharp, screw-. 
like twist.may be given to the hand—this gives a slight. 


added push. 

The lower arm very often shirks its strenuous work; it 
must be watched. 

When it is extended beyond the head, palm downwar ds, 
it must never be on the surface, but at least six inches 
below it. In this position it, remains steady while the 
entire sweep of the upper arm is completed. Then it is 
forcibly driven down and backwards. But it must not go 


right up to the side, for this would pull the body down. A. 


little beyond right-angles to the water’s surface is enough— 


but see that it gets so far; this under-arm has a lazy habit. 


of shortening ùs stroke. 

The legs with their ‘ scissors-kick " should be moving 
-ontinuously. They must not be drawn up too high, and 
must, below the knees, cross cach other with a swirl at the 
close of each kick. A screw-twist of the under-foot, made 
by sharply turning it inwards, with a loose ankle, gives 
a final stylishness—and power—to the over-arm stroke. 

In the ordinary side-stroke, one difference should be 
noted. The upper arm. which remains in the water, is re- 
covered by a sharp, elean thrust up the body and past the 
face—like the action of a piston. 

TRUDGEON-STRORE. This is probably the most abused 
of all swinuning strokes. Yet, despite the fearful and 
wonderful stvles that flourish under its name, if done cor- 
rectly it is charming, elegant and very powerful. The most 
general fault is that of allowing the body to roll. 1t must 
not; it must remain absolutely flat on the breast. 

The body is made to roll, usually, because the arms aro 
swung over instead of round. In that lies half the secret 
of the trudgeon. Each hand completes two seti-circles, 
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one above, one below the water. When the hand is lifted 
clear it should swing round, with straight arm, about twa 
inches over the water, as near to the surface as it can be 
without splashing. 

When fully stretched at the front, the hand is made to 
pause momentarily as in the over-arm stroke. 'The pa!m 
of the hand at this instant is turned outwards—it has 
arrived in this position because, during the swing round, 
the back of the hand was facing the front. This position 
of the hand is important, because, apart from its practical 
value,it gives to the whole arm a most graceful curve. 
Now the hand is dipped, cleanly, edgeways—the thumb 
and first finger breaking the water.. Dipped in this 
fashion the arm can immediately begin its positive stroke. 

Avoid, absolutely, the common style in which the hand. 
palm downwards, is splashed into the water, level with the 
head, and then thrust forward as in the breast-stroke. 

There must be no trace of splash. The hand must make 
its complete recovery in the air, and be ready, without 
any adjustment, to begin its return sweep instantly it 
enters the water. As each hand approaches the side oí 
the body, at. the completion of its stroke, it should perform 
the little wrist-fling, already described for the over-arm. 

The chin should be always nicely submerged. The 
water, if disturbed, can be blown clear of the mouth as 
one exhales. Breathing should be regular and unhurried. 
The *''scissors-kick " may be combined with either arın. 
It is useful, in studying the trudgeon, to think of it as an 
over-arm stroke, in which both arms are recovered out of 
Water. 

. CRAWL-STROKE. This stroke is used. merely for speed 
swimming, and cannot claim to have any particular 
elegance as the over-arm has: But a crawl, correct in 
detail, will naturally be fastest. lt is unwise, however, 
for the crawl to: be attempted before all the previou-ly 
mentioned strokes have been mastered. So many bo«va 
try it as soon as they can kcep afloat—and before they have 
any knowledge of general swimming rules, with the result 
that they acquire a multitude of bad habits which never 
become eradicated. 

Actually, the crawl is the most complex and highly- 
developed method of swimming, and so should come last. 
'The head is submerged in this stroke; one must breathe 
out under water, and periodically jerk the face up sideways 
for a breath. 

The arms, unlike in the trudgeon movements, must not 
be carried far forward, and must be sharply bent at the 
elbows as they are thrust into the water. In fact, during 
the whole recovery the elbow is bent. The hand, which. ot 
course, must be dipped cleanly, is whipped down to the 
side and then lifted again. 

. Both legs work only from the knees, and it is most 
important that the knees are always together—not spread 
apart. Ankles should be loose, so that the foot swings in 
line with the leg as it is smacked back on to the surtace 
thus catching the water with the full instep. Opinion is 
divided as to whether the legs should work with the arms, 
or quite independently. The former way is the caster to 
learn, so should be practised first —the right foot and the 
left arm entering the water together and rtce-versa. 

But as the legs, on account of their shorter movement. 
are capable of working. more rapidly than the arms, and 
because they tire less easily, it is preferable that they 
should be quite independent. In this fashion the less 
may move at any convenient speed, irrespectivo of the 
position of the arms. 

It is because there is always at least one positive move- 
ment in progress that the body is moving continuously 
in the crawl—verv different from the “spurt and pause " 
of the breast-stroke. The crawl, too, is fastest because in 
no other stroke is every limb recovered out of water—a 
big advantage, for, of course, the air offers little resistance 
to the negative movements. 

Fancy SwiMMING.—Nothing is so likely to develop 
good stvle in a swimmer, and give him easy skill and con- 
fidence as a practice of fancy, or scientific, swimming. This 
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Maori Boy: “I fair proper catch ole daddy schnapper dis time.’ ) OQ le 
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covers such a vast field that to do more than offer a few 
hints would be impossible here. ; 

A knowledge of floating first is essential. Floating is 
often said to be easy; in reality, at the start, it is generally 
the reverse. 'This should be clearly understood first. 
Floating is chiefly a matter of balance. The inflated 
chest will support the body; the problem is to balance 
the legs by the head and arms. 

If, after leaning back in deep water, vou find that your 
feet will not rise, spread them apart. Often it is found 
much easier to float spread out in the form of a letter X 
than quite straight. It is because the feet are nearer the 
floating centre of the body and so, as a weight pushed 
nearer the middle of a see-saw, are easier to support. 

First attempts at floating are usually followed by the 
mouth slowly sinking beneath the surfaee. It is now that 
the novice gives up. Actually, success is within reach ; 
if only he could hold his breath for a few seconds, and 
remain motionless, the face would rise out ‘of the water 
again, and stay clear. 
in this sphere. 

One of the most delightful 
"tricks" chances to be one / 
which offers most benefit to — 
the one seeking to acquire 
“style.”  Itissometimes called 
the *' Propellor." The body floats 
perfectlv horizontal, with arms 
stretched straight beyond the 
head. The thumbs are locked, 
so that the hands be flatly side 
by side, palms upward. 

The body is propelled, head- 
foremost, by a “ fluttering” of 
the legs. This flutter bears some 
resemblance to the. crawl-stroke 
kick-inverted. The knees are 
together and toes pointed in line 
with the legs. From the knees, 
the legs are, alternately, dropped 
a few inches and then tlashed 
upwards again. The feet thus 
continually pass and repass, and 
the * wedges” of water driven 
out from between the legs force 
the body along. 

Much vigour and speed can, 
at will, be infused into this 
flutter, so that the legs seem 
to move sinuously, and with 


HARD-UP MARINER : 


St. 


Let's 
join the battle-cry, 
And slay the dragons in our paths wherever they 
may lie ! 
Let's fight the venom-breath that falls on all things pure and 
' true— 
* Saint George! Saint George for England !" God helping, 
we'll win through ! 


a GEORGE! Saint George for England!” 


Back-swimming offers most scope. 


AN OBVIOUS GRIEVANCE. 


“When I signed on for 
a voyage in this old collection of scrap-iron, the 
"pe knew well enough that I hadn't a feather 
to fly with, yet the first thing he does is to send 


me up to the crow's-nest ! ” 
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strokes of not more than a few inches. By curving 
the arms and body, circles and figure eights may be des- 


Ccribed. In this method of swimming, the chest should 


bulge right above the surface and the head lie well 
back. A reverse motion can be obtained if the legs remain 


still and the hands, cupped, swing round on the wrists, 


forcing the water away from the head. 

The ‘‘ Windmill” may be performed by combining 
an arm movement with the leg flutter. Each arm is swung 
over backwards in turn, performing a similar action to 
that described in the over-arm back-stroke; though, of 
course, in that the arms worked together. 

* Seulling " should be practised. The body lies in a 
floating position, while the hands remain submerged. To 
start, the arms are straight at the side. Then the hands 
make small circles—disturbing the arms as little as possible. 
Each hand twists over and round, scooping the water in- 
wards towards the body, and downwards towards the feet. 
The result is that the body is forced along head first. By 
crossing the feet one obtains a position of perfect ease. If 
this sculling is reversed, one can progress feet foremost. 

When sculling is mastered, 
a variation may be tried by 
raising one leg clear of the water, 
like the mast of a ship. Scul- 
ling may be performed under 
the back, when a touch of 
mystery is given to it, for the 
onlooker will be unable to see 
how progress is effected. 

From floating, sculling, and leg 
fluttering, à great number of 
varied feats of fancy swimming 
may be built up; and such 
swimming is unequalled for de- 
veloping this most desirable 
** style." 

One thing of utmost value, in 
every sense, can only be men- 
tioned now. It is hfe-saving. 
Nothing improves the swimmer's 
general ability more than this, 
and it should be studied as soon 
as one has a fair knowledge of 
breast and back-stroke swim- 
ming.  Practise regularly, thor- 
oughly, and with determina- 
tion, and a beautiful, powerful 
"style" will be the sure 
reward. 


George! St. George for England! 


Saint George, he set his courteous strength to aid a woman frail . 
In knightly deeds of chivalry, we dare not flinch nor fail ! 
We must protect the weak, the old, whatever else we do : 


" Saint George for Merry England!” God helping, we'll win 
through. | 


And when we're growing old, I think, we'll try to leave behind us 
Some dragon-carcases about, in order to remind us 
That, though we feared our pluck might fail, our courage grew 


and grew: 


^ 


We cried, “ Saint George for England!” God helping, we won 


through ! 


Tan Dnaa- 


— Ya ^ 


Notes for the Coin .and Curio Collector, the Amateur Bench-worker 


A USEFUL PLATE-CHANGING 
BAG. 


Do you use plates in your camera ? If 
80, you have probably met the difficulty 
of wanting to make one or two more ex- 
posures after all the. slides that you had 
previously filled had been used. It is, 
indeed, most annoying to suddenly come 
upon something quite unique, after all 
the slides have been employed and no 
‘dark room at hand, nor any possibility 
of taking out the used and 
substituting fresh plates. 

This can be obviated by 
making, and carrying with 
you, a changing bag and an 
extra box of plates. This 
changing bag is very easy 
to make at home (with the 
aid of a sister to do the 
necessary stitching), rolla up 
into a small compass and 
makes you quite indepen- 
dent of dark rooms for 
plate-changing. 

If you will glance at the 
diagram (I) you will have a 
very fair idea of the appear- 
ance of this, when laid flat 
upon the table, and I can 
assure you that, with 
reasonable care, you do 
not run the slightest risk of 
"fogging" your plates; 
indeed, I have changed 
thousands in broad daylight 
in just such a bag, in- 
cluding the most sensitive 
colour plates, with & very, 
very small percentage of 
accidents. The material of which the 
bag is made should be as closely woven 
as possible, and you will not do 
better than black linen of good quality 
(not sateen or cotton material) for the 
outside, though this, in itself, is not 
sufficient. If you hold it up to the light, 
you will see that it is just one mass of 
tiny holes, through which the light pours, 


progress. 


the bag. 


and Model-maker, etc. 
so that an inner lining is absolutely 
imperative. This is best made of a 
double thickness of red cotton twill, 
which is very closely woven, so that the 
three thicknesses together will. make a 
perfectly light-proof bag or room. Our 
bag then consists of three bags similar to 
the diagram, one inside another, and all 
stitched together, either by hand, or 
with the sewing-machine. 

Having reached this point, a couple of 


A—The strip of cloth or elastic by which the bag is suspended round the 
ncck when the plates are being changed. 


B—Buttons that fasten on to the elastic loops from the back when the 
flap is rolled up, and which keep the bag closed while changing is in 
C—The opening into which the slides and box of plates are inserted into 


D—The red glass window (if used) which admits light of a safe kind into 
the bag and enables the operator to sce what is being done. 


circles—large enough to permit the hands 
to pass easily through them—should now 
be cut, and into these, two short sleeves, 
about six inches in length, are stitched. 
At the end of the sleeves a hem is run, 
and through this & band of elastic is 
passed, so that when the hands are in- 
serted and the sleeves are pushed well 
up the wrists beneath the coat sleeve 


the band will grip the arm quite firmly. 
These sleeves are upon the underside of 
the bag when it is laid upon the table, 
and the next thing to be done is to roll 


. up the flap where the opening of the bag 


is, and into which the box of plates and 

the slides are put when using. Having 

rolled this up, you will see where a couple 

of buttons are needed upon one side 

and a couple of bands of elastic on the 

other; so that, when the flap is tightly 

rolled up, it will be firmly 

held together by buttoning 

the elastic loops round the 
buttons. | 

All is now ready for you 

to go to work, except that a 

length of black tape should 

be stitched on near the two 

top corners, which enables 

you to sling the whole 

arrangement round your 

‘neck. The box of plates is 

put inside the bag, together 

| with the slides containing 


to change. Roll up the flap 
tightly and secure with the 
elastic loops, then sit down 
and spread the bag across 
your knees as flat as pos- 
sible. The hands are now 
put into the sleeves, these 
worked well up the arms 
beneath the coat sleeve, and 
the changing can be quickly 
effected. The slides should 
then be opened and the 
plates taken out, being 
careful not to scratch these 
by knocking the face of one against 
another, nor to handle the face of thc 
plate more than can possibly be helped, 
for. finger -marks are very apt to 
show when they are developed. Place 
the used plates at the bottom of the box 
and take out two more to each slide and 
re-charge. Remember that plates are 
always packed face to face in the box, 


the plates that it is desired. 
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£o that it is easy to put thése in, face (i.e., 
film side) outwards. If this is not done, 
you will run the risk of not getting perfect 
definition, because the thickness of the 
glass will intervene between the film and 
absolutely sharp focus. 
Ere the hands are withdrawn, be sure 


A—The sleeves ending in a seam through which a ring of elastic is run so 
that they grip tightly to the arms and thus exclude light. 


B—Elastic loops that fasten over on to the buttons when the 
and slides are in the bag and so. keep the aperture closed while cha is 


effected. 


C—The flap opening rolled up ready for fastening with the elastic loops and 


buttons. 


D—The red glass eyc-holes (only necessary if a window Is inserted) through . 
which the operator sees inside the bag while the plates are being changed. 


to tightly close all the slides and shut 
the box containing the exposed plates, 
then take out the hands, undo the elastic 
loops, tie up the box of plates with string, 
and you are ready to make further ex- 
posures. A little practice will enable you 
to become very expert in the manipu- 
lation of such a bag, and plates can 
be changed as rapidly as in the dark 
room at home. 

H, W. Cannina-WRIGHT. 


* * * * 
THE “BOY’S OWN” COIN 
CORNER. 


XXII.—COIN COLLECTING. 
THE study of coins opens up many 
interesting fields of exploration, it 
gives, too, many reasons why coins 
may, with advantage, be collected. 
To thoroughly understand the great 
variety of coins it is desirable to see a - 
really good collection. Most advanced 
collectors are specialists. There are, 
however, good general collections, but 
none can compare with the extensivo 
groups in the British Museum. The 
coins are in cabinets for students, 
but for the benefit of those who only 
wish to see representative selections, a 
room has been fitted up in which 
are cases of different countries and 
periods. The English groups are 
wonderful historical records, and are 
80 arranged as to show the advance 
in numismatic art, as well as the 
events which have caused so many 
changes in the history and progress 
of this country. Historical coins 
are given prominence, and by noting 
the great events happening at cer- 
tain times, the reason for the breaks 
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in series of coins, the alteration in money , 


standards and the use of different metals 
can be accounted for.. l 


The different sefies of English coins, 


most of which have been brought under 
the notice of our readers during the last 
few months, can be traced in proper 
| sequence in that 
room, but col- 
lectors in & 
modest way can 
collect just a few 
" well preserved 
pieces of each 
period, and thus 
have something 
to remind them 


2 cal change. 
The coinageof 
England before 
the Romans 
came was crude, 
the gold pieces 
being 
` from the gold 
staters of Philip 
of Macedon ; the 
declining art of 
those days being 
seen, until with 


lates 


startling con- 
trast in the 
beauty of design 


and the work thousands of beautiful Roman 
coins quickly circulated in Britain, and 
many continued in use long after the 
Romans left. Indeed, the earlier Saxon 
Kings did little in the way of currency, 
although some crude imitations of the 


1 (Top).—Crown-piece of James I. 
2 (Centre).—Half-crown of William III -an4 


Mary. Small coins at side show obverse and 
reverse of a silver penny of William I. 

3 f Cottam. dieere of gold sovereign of 
the mmonwealth. 


of each histori- : 


copied ' 


bronze and silver coins of the Roman 
Emperors and Cæsars then in use were 
made. 

. In the eighth century of the Christian 


era, the Saxon currency of silver pennies, 


based on French and Continental coins, 
began; one of the most beautiful, often 
illustrated, coins, without bust, being 
that of Offa, King of Mercia. We may 


now leave the development of the die- 


sinker’s art to improve, fluctuate, and 
change in designs until its last issue in 
the reign of Harold. Every schoolboy 
knows what is associated with the date 
1066, and to begin a series of .pennies 
from Wiliam I. onward is the ambition 
of many. From that time on the 
collection is that of English money, and 
for the most part regal, although there 
have been several notable breaks, even 
in that series. 

‘The money of necessity of the time of 
Charles I. marks another serious break 
in the line followed by the coins of the 
Commonwealth . of England. The ir- 
regular money of the last days of James II., 
when brass cannon were melted up for 
the purpose of producing coins for his 
followers, marks the last days of the 
Stuarts. 

The illustrations given here mark great 
change in the history of the country. At 
the top of tke group is a splendid crown- 
piece of James I. It marks the end of 
the Tudor rule, and the beginning of the 
Stuart reign ‘in England, the legend 
affirming the United Kingdoms of &cot- 
land &nd Ireland. King James on horse- 
back—a kingly figure carrying the full 
insignia of office as he rides on a gaily- 

caparisoned charger. In the centre 
of the group is a half-crown of William 
and Mary, marking the downíall of 
the Stuarte. The simple design of 
. the reverse of a gold sovereign of the 
Commonwealth, dated 1651, showing 
the Civil War and the short penod 
when the monarchy was dethroned. 
On the outer sides of the group are 
the obverse and reverse of a silver 
penny of William the Conqueror. 
whose coming overthrew the Saxon 
Kings and founded the Norman 
.dynasty. "These coins are, indeed, 
representative of landmarks in English 
history, and of epoch-making eventa. 
A collection of coins based on historical 
happenings of great importance ita, 
perhaps, the most interesting series 

. on which to specialise. 

FRED. W. BURGESS, 

* > * è 

“HOW TO MAKE” BOOKS. 

Two new books have been added 
to the popular “ Boy's Own * How ro 
MAKE’”’ series. These are “ Model 
Yachts, Sailing Boats and Subma- 
rines," and, ‘Carpentry and Bench. 
work ” (“ B.O.P.” Office, 4, Bouverie 
Street, E.C.4, price 1,6 net each». In 
these two volumes the model-maker 
and the boy who likes to be à ' handy- 
man ” with tools will find much with 
which to occupy their spare hours. 
All the little craft dealt with have 
passed the test of use. 


Y. 
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A Tale of Smuggling and Plotting Days. 
By G. GODFRAY SELLICK. 


Author of '' Highway Dust," “The Secret of Canute's Island," etc., etc. 
(Illustrated by Arcu. WEBB.) 
CHAPTER XXVI. = 


DISCOVERY. 


OR a while I lived like a daft- 
like creature, roving round 
the walls of the cellar to 
find a way of escape, strug- 


for air to breathe, and always 
I cried in a great fear of the 
unknown place. 

The power of the smother- 
ing silence seized hold of me 
and robbed me of my self- 
control. I cried aloud to be 
released and flung . myself 
against the barred door which was so solid and firmly 
fitted that it did not even creak before my blows. : 

Exhaustion, however, silenced me at last, and a re- 
membrance of Jasper and of his calmness and doggedness 
in such a situation—were he ever to fall into the like. 
Yet I longed for a word to be spoken to me; even the 
gnawing of a rat would have broken the pressing silence. 

Gradually, I recovered a grip of myself, and then my 
weakness shamed me. I held my mind fixed true upon 
the picture of the trooper and his splendid behaviour 
in such a plight. | 

Again I explored the hole, but this time with & calmer 
mind. And as a piece of proof of the stupidity of panic, 
during this journey I made a discovery. that at the least 
gave me interest. I found that the chamber was not 
square in shape, was not even equally built ; for here and 
there I stepped into small niches in the walls which geve me 
pleasure in exploring. 


It was in one of these inlets of darkness that my hand - 


fell suddenly into a hole in the wall, as if a stone had fallen 
from its place there. Curiosity awakened in me at once, 
and along with it ever ready hope. I searched swiftly 
with both hands round about the hole, and in so doing 
discovered a second hole above and near to it. 

A quick thought came into my mind. Without a 
moment’s hesitation I set a foot into the bottom hole 
and stretched a hand up above the second one. 

It was there, as I had hoped! A third hole there was 
in the solid wall. At once my spirits lightened. Boldly 
I climbed up to it. 


gling in the clinging foulness 


. let in the moonliglit. 


Higher again, still another— and another; until it 
must have been a clear thing to a crazy person that here 
was a roughly cut succession of steps. 

With no thought as to its course I climbed steadily 
upwards, taking a firm hold of the stone above me ere I 
set a foot in a fresh hole. My fingers ached under the 
strain. 

Then, presently, in the darkness my head struck the 
ceiling a stunning bump; so hard, indeed, that I fancied 
the ceiling had lifted. 

I raised & hand cautiously and pressed against the roof, 
To my surprise, I discovered that I had hit upon an 
outlet from my prison ! 

Nevertheless, I remained clinging like a bat to the wall, 
afraid to press upward. Why had these steps been made ? 
I asked myself again and again. Into what unknown room 
were they leading me? Whom should I find there on 
the other side of the ceiling trap ? 

You who read what appears to be written so leisurely, 
can you imagine the terrifying uncertainty which tormented 
me while I hesitated there ? Can you measure my daring— 
for such I claim it to be—when I drove the trap up at 
last and crawled out through the opening ? 

I stood upright and found myself alone in a small room 
which was like à piece taken from a passage-way in its 
narrowness. In one corner of the roof was a rift which 
The place was bare and dirty and - 
as cold as unwilling charity. 

My heart sank again, for, on looking round me, „it appea:ed 
that I was no nearer freedom than I had been in the cellar 
beneath. 

In one matter, however, I had profited from the venture. 
Here I could, at least, sleep without fear of being irozen 
to the bones in icy water or nibbled by fearless rats. 

I sat down against a wall, determined to sleep despite 
my wretchedness. 

Almost instantly, however, I was on my feet again, 
with my ear set close down against the wall. Someone 
quite near me had laughed. I could not doubt my senses. 
I strained my ears and so became aware of a mumbling 
current of rising and falling talk. 

What, and who, were the people at the other side of the 
wall ? 
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Ali along by the dirty rotting woodwork I searched 
eagerly for a better listening spot, and in doing so blundered 
upon a new discovery. 

I came to a place where the wall seemed to be cracked 
almost down its whole front from ceiling to floor. Scru- 
tinising it keenly I made out a cleaner crack, like a newly- 
made cut. 

In a breath I set my finger-nails into the chink, and 
immediately the wall appeared to come out against me. 
Sharply stepping backward, I saw to my amazement that 
I had opened a cunningly contrived door. 

Here, indeed, was an astounding discovery. 

I peered in through the opening and my amazement 
grew. Expecting to find that it conducted into another 
chamber, I found, instead, that I was looking into a small 
cupboard. 

Of all baffling discoveries made by me during that 
night, this was the most perplexing. Why had all this 
precaution been taken to conceal a cupboard, I asked ? 

Involuntarily I stepped into it, and as I did so heard 
the voice of my cousin. 

“ I wish I possessed your courage, De la Rue," it said. 

“ Canning will do't as well," replied gruffly the fellow 
whom I afterwards knew to be a 
consummate bully and cutpurse. 

" Here is a boy, and, what, 
plague it, is a boy ?" he continued. | 
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ne’er have passed into his hands. With my father dead, 
I declared it mine! It must be mine, to set aright the 
wrong done us. 

With the incoming morning and the lightening of the 
roof patch, I fell, nevertheless, into a fit of restless trembling. 

Here was the morn, when I must decide whether to 

remain loyal to Jasper and keep his life to fight against 
Michael, or to give these rogues the trooper's life and lose 
my happiness and mind peace. 
. I remember how bitterly I cried then in my wretched 
plight, until something told me that weakness could not 
assist me. A coward is dead ere the blow falls, I thought. 
And, in faith, if this were to be the end of the world for 
me, ‘cowardice would be but a sorry repute to carry out 
with me. 

Thereupon I knelt down beneath the gaping hole in the 
roof, in a sprinkle of drizzling rain, and asked for support 
and courage of the great Keeper of the peace of us all. 

When I rose from my knees I found the awful sense of 
loneliness had passed. I even longed to hasten the moment 
of my trial. I returned to the cellar to await the return of 
my jailors. 

And I stayed patiently there while an hour passed. 

“ Why do they not fetch me?” 
I asked. 

Another hour, as I measured it, 
went by. Still none came to drag 


“The boy gets in your way. 
Cut him from it," he said con- 
temptuously. “Not you, though. 
You fiddle about him, an' will do, 
till you fall over him. You'll play 
ontil you give him the laugh of 
you for, as sure as youfear him, 
he's gaining on you every day." 

“Twill be best to send him 
packing out to the plantations 
with Hawes,” said Michael. ‘‘’Pon 


my word, 'tis not my hand can do : 


?3 


him injury. 

De la Rue laughed scornfully. 

** Here's this house of yours," he 
said. '' An’ ye are all of a tremble 
and sweat lest the boy steps into it 
an’ kicks you from the door. If 
it were me, Garrick, the whelp 
should never e’en step out of the 
cellar underneath us now. If he 
wants an inheritance he should 
inherit that cellar for ever. Ay, 
that would I, man. ’Tis not un- 


Y'RE rainbow-hued and beautiful 
with all that's good and great—: 
A part of that great idea] world 
which makes up youth's estate ; 
They hold no petty meannesses —they're 
full of real heart-gold, 
Those dreams of what we mean to do— 
youth's dreams so brave and bold. 


And here and there a brick we lay in 
some big castle fine, 

And here and there a oe we weave 
in something half divine. 

And rev’rently we cherish them until 
we're spent and old— 

Those dreams of what we mean to do— 
youth's dreams so brave and bold. : 


A few of us raise palaces with things of 
glory filled, 

And some of us foundations dig of what 
we long to build. 

And some of us are failures! But how- 
e’er our tale is told, 

We're better for those dreams of youth ; 
so selfless—pure—and bold ! re 


me out of my prison. 

I returned, therefore, to the 
room above, and went back into 
the cupboard again to listen. 

The mystery of their having 
forgotten me deepened since the 
room next to the cupboard was 
full of the talk of men. It came 


. to me in a medley of excitement, 


a jangling of speech, high and 
low, hasty and hesitating, refined 
and coarse. 

I soon succeeded in separating 
Barclay’s broad tongue from the 
din, and it instantly interested 
me. For it seemed that this was 
the day after all when King W illiam 
was to ride out a-hunting in Rich- 
mond fields. The day, indeed. 
when their plan of assassinating 
him was to be carried out. 

“ Gentlemen," said Barclay loud- 
ly, instantly silencing the hubbub. 

“Ye know your stations. Hi! 
to them, then. Stealthy as foxes, 


likely, though, that by chance other 
heads than yours will settle your 
difficulty for you. Since, what if - 

he still refuses to give us our answer, come morning ? " 

* And he will not give it," said my cousin to my astonish- 
ment and pride. ‘ For all that, I am fearing he will escape." 

“Pah! I’m tired of hearing you talk," said De la Rue. 

This last remark of the bully I caught while they were 
leaving the room. Next moment complete silence filled 
the house about me. 

I returned sadly to the narrow chamber and sat down 
against the wall again to think. I had certainly over- 
heard news most startling; that Michael lived in a fear 
of my likely success and that he would readily take my 
life did he but possess the heart to do it. 

Thinking upon his disturbed peace of mind I found 
much that was flattering of my chances. It warmed my 
courage like a fire—until I remembered suddenly my plight 
at the moment. Then I recalled with a thrill the words of 
De la Rue; what Michael dared not set his hand to others 
might accomplish to-morrow for his comfort. 

After this sleep was no longer possibie. My danger 
now stood up clearly, as it may be, before my eyes. I 
longed to live if only to defeat Michael, and to achieve what 
ho was fearing. The big house of ‘‘ Clewerways " should 


see you. Charnock and Durant 
are already keeping theirs. I can 
give ye news that the hunt will certainly be to-day. I 
pledge you, therefore, gentlemen, ere ye move, in the 
name of King James, strike swift and deep! To-day it is. 
at last. God speed you all wi fortune; and we will 
squeeze the rotten Orange dry." 

The murmuring that followed upon his rally rose louder 
and louder like a wave-rush. Next moment the house 
rocked under the movement of their feet. 

They were departing, I thought—going to kill the King! 
And they had forgotten me ! 

It came into my mind that I was left behind without a 
morsel of food. I.was left, perhaps, to rot to death in the 
hidden part of the house. 

A new inrush of panic instantly swept me into madness 
again. In my fear I even fell to pummelling the walk 
of the room, and to shouting to attract their 
attention. 

To-day, however, I fall into & ready fit of alarm on 
remembering that moment, and.-that it was only the greatest 
good fortune that willed my cries were not heard. 

Despairing of drawing notice in the terrible house d 
quiet, I grew calm again at last. I sat on the bare floor 
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convinced: that my situation was without hope and that 
I must surely die slowly of starvation. 


In faney I built a picture of the King’s coach and its 
«cant guard as it rumbled homeward from the river across 
Turnham Green. I saw clearly the sudden surprise rush 
made upon it by fhe murderers, and saw it break like a 
wave upon him and bear him helpless down beneath it. 
I saw the messengers of devilry spurring their nags out 
through the fields of Kent to where the beacon stood: ready 
for the torch on the hills. I saw the light of the beacon 
‘flames glowing and stretching, higher and higher, and the 
answering signal sent back to it from the waters of the 
Channel. I watched the cutter speed, breasting the sea, 
away to the shores of France and pass the tidings on that 
William of Orange was dead. From France there came 
swarming forth ships and ships like greedy pirates, choked 
‘with foreign soldiers. | 

Then on asudden turn of mind I wondered 
as to Jasper. Was he moving that morn- 
ing? Where, indeed, was he at all? 

What success had he won ? 


The rain drizzle had ended and the sun 
was by that time flashing the edge of the 
roof hole above me. A patch of sky there 
was wonderfully blue and fair, and madly 
called me out. - | 


" Jasper! "Jasper I called ; 
wondered, not knowing why I did so. 

And then ! 

Someone was moving in the room on the 


other side of the wall. There were voices 
there, too. me 3 


99 
! 


then 


I stepped quickly back into the cupboard 
and listened. 


Michael again! But others of the party 
were along with him. Even while I 
listened others came into the room. In 
the steps of them all I seemed to detect 
agitation. 


Had they, then, accomplished their wicked- 
ness already, I wondered? Were the 
couriers at that moment actually dashing 
out through the streets of the town? 


Breathing rapidly with excitement I set 
my ear to the wall to hear all. — 


“ Bah! So the fox keeps the earth,” said 
one, whom I knew for Chambers the braggart. 


My spirits cheered to hear him. I could 
have laughed aloud and derided them, many 
though they were. 


So they had failed after all! 
Failed! And what next ? 


“ Are you thrown, then ?" cried another, * 
with & curse. '' It may be illness has turned 
him from his hunting to-day. If he doesn't 
hunt to-day he will next week. Then, as 
well as now, the plunder can be seized." 


Failed ! 


“I swear that somebody has talked," 
cried Fisher. 
“And who? 
they demanded. 
" Maybe I 
"What of 
Wake———" 


Can you tell us that?” 


can," he 
that 


said savagely. 
trooper—that Jasper 


Instantly the room fell silent as if one 
and all were viewing his suggestion. 
Their stupor was interrupted at last by De 
la Rue, in a whisper spoken so near me that 
I started. 
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“ Ye've got your chance here, Garrick,” he said. “Take 
it, man." | 

“ The boy, gentlemen," said my cousin without hesitation. 
".Have you not forgotten the boy ? He is in the cellar 
of this house at this minute. I swear that he can tell us 
who has talked." 

“ Ah. Let us have him out,” they cried. “ Have the 
devil brat up, Garrick. Flay him till he finds his tongue.” 

Thereupon they scuttled out of the room, their steps 
ringing with wickedness and hatred of me. And, instinc- 
tively, I stepped noiselessly across the floor and closed the 
trap. 
Then, breathless and tingling with fear, I awaited what- 
ever fortune had in keeping for me. 

My brain was awhirl in a fever of terror, my legs trembled 
-as with a palsy ; and I breathed short and harshly like an 
overspent nag. 
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“ Breathing rapidly with excitement I set my ear to the wall to hear all.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


A TRICK OF FORTUNE. 


SAT down upon the trap 
lest they should discover 
and test it. 

Sitting there, I could: dis- 
tinctly hear them groping in 
the cellar beneath me; and 
-after a while a light showed 
in the cracks of the floor so 
that I might: have supposed 


d dum 


! era s PRA 


TELS 


myself sitting above a 

MP furnace. 
A cs With the sudden extinction 
gis > Oe of the light I knew that they 
Y efie dr > had gone again out of the 


cellar. Softly and hastily, 
therefore, I whipped back in- 
to the cupboard. 

De la Rue’s gruff voice 
was the first to be heard as 
they re-entered the adjoining room. 

“Td like to hear from you why, in the name of good 
sense, ye brought the boy here at all, Garrick ? " he de- 
manded angrily. '' You may have marred our work and, 
in all likelihood, cost us our lives.” 

“Twas Fisher who vowed he should come," 
cousin calmly. 
ere now." 

* Why and who ? Good sakes; what matters it now ? ” 
said another. *'' He's gone, and that is all of it." 

“ Barclay mun ha’ fastened him up with a straw," 
sneered someone. “‘ But there, he's gone. Though I'd 
not be so sure for all that that 'tis he who sold us. I'm 
all for that trooper ye’ve been telling us about.”’ 

** It may be the trooper,” said De la Rue; “ and shifting 
the blame will not help us far, nor save our heads if William 
or Portland knows. Anyhow, I want to find the boy. 
I want to have his head between my two hands ere I'm 
took." 

'* Find him, then," said my cousin, clearly at the end of 
his pa'ience. 

'" An’ you can't find any fault with that advice, gentle- 
men," said Barclay, joining them at that moment.  '' 'Tis 
sairtain we will have to disperse for to-day, though. Yet 
it will content you that I've tidings from the mews that 
Orange put back to-day of an illness. You can be assured 
he knows naught. I'd advise you to part for the while, 
an' next Saturday to meet together again at the wee house 
vou know of on Turnham Green. We will poke out our 
young scamp by then, you'll sce. Get away wi’ you all 
now, an' meanwhile, keep your tongues resting for love 
of the King." 

“The King's business waits till I've dropped my hands 
on the boy," declared De la Rue violently. 

With a deal of noisy shuffling, they then went out of the 
room and I, with thoughtless lack of caution flew with as 
much noise down through the trap and into the cellar. I did 
not doubt at all that I should now find the road to freedom 
open for me, and with throbbing happiness I drove hard 
against the heavy doer. But my heart sank again like a 
plummet. 

After all they had barred the door behind them. 

So, I was securely locked in and they had left the houso 
for ever. The seriousness of my position now terrified 
me. It seemed impossible that I was left there alone to 
starve, and to die. 

I thought of the hole in the roof of the room above, and 
in frantic haste to come to it tore my clothes and my hands 
against the jagged stones as I climbed them. 

When, too, I reached the room I displayed a limp that 
would have gained applause from a Tory. IT looked up at 
the hole, and perceived sadly how utterly out of my reach 


said my 
** For me, he would have been safe enough 


: descent of stairs. 


it was. Nothing that could assist me to it lay in the 
place. 

“Come what may," said I to the empty room, “I 
will beat on the wall till someone comes to me, either with 
good or ill fortune in their hands." 

The cupboard I had played eavesdropper in, and the 
wall was undoubtedly thin, offered me more chances of 
success, I thought, so into it I went and began to attack 
it furiously. 

Straightaway I dealt it a savage blow with my foot, and 
turned to play the other upon it. 

To my amazement a second blow was not necessary. 
A. startling secret was miraculously revealed to me. The 
cupboard was, after all, but a cunning contrivance to allow 
of swift passing from the one room into the other. 

As I stood and gazed at it I understood that the chamber 
in which I had spent the night was but a sly hiding.place ; 
that the cupboard was actually a piece of the other room— 
for upon that side was its door, with button, latch and key. 
A shrewd piece of trickery, I perceived. A piece of the 
wall of the room—my prison room—had been neatly cut 
out and fastened upon hinges, and when closed became 
the back of the cupboard, giving no news to a suspicious 
mind of the room into which it conducted. 

* Don't idle here. Rouse yourself and get away,” a 
voice in my mind seemed to be importuning me. “< The 
way is open for you. Take your fortune boldly, else you 
may yet be caught.” 

The room into which I then stepped was the same where 
I had faced the party of plotters the night before, but 
now it was as empty as a shell. Flashing sunlight: showed 
everywhere a filthiness and poorness, and the window glass 
was so crusted with dirt that it looked like stone. 


* Come away," pressed the voice in my brain. 


I stole stealthily out to the head of the stairs. Nobody 
seemed to be moving in that part of the house, but I caught 
the sound of a mumbling voice and an accompaniment of 
dripping water in a distant part. While I paused there a 
bucket clattered on the stones outside and a slow song 
was begun by some fellow at his work and came up to me. 

At the foot of the stairs a door stood open, swinging 
slightly as if to a fidgeting hand. The scent of clear 
air came up through it and was like a draught of sweet 
wine to me. It called me to be courageous, to come out 
and drink freely of it. 


I set a foot on the stairs and instantly they creaked like 
& warning given to the whole household. I experienced 
in those dreadful moments the sense of an escaping felon. 
Never have I forgotten the terror I felt on that interminable 
When at last I reached the last step and 
could depend upon nothing but fortune and my own daring, 
I breathed more easily. I lifted my head and walked 
freely out over the step. 

At once I found myself in the narpow street with thronging 
folk moving along the sidewalks upon their affairs. Despite 
the strength I gained from the sight of their unconcern, 
my legs were still shaking in the clutch of fear. Listening 
for an overtaking footstep and expecting a hand to touch 
my arm at every moment, I mixed with the stream and 
walked leisurely away from the house. 

In a little while I had drifted out into a bigger tide of 
traffic, where I was driven and turned about hke a drifting 
straw. Never before had I seen so great a press of folk 
and all so different in manner. 

It had promised to be so simple a matter to find J asper 
once I were free of my prison ; but all my hopes of coming 
upon him in that endless mass of people were swiftly 
shattered. 

Everywhere houses hemmed in my view, and the roads 
were choked to the posts with travelling chaises and chairs 
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—and the men who drove them were seemingly all quarrell- 
ing ceaselessly like the bitterest of enemies. 

At one place, tired and despairing, I sat down on a pro- 
jecting step. My mind told me that my quest was 
hopeless, yet somewhere there was still the small voice 
urping me to walk on. I must find Jasper, said I, else 
I am lost. I knew that when we should meet again he 
would have sad tidings to tell me, since it was clear from 
the morning's incident that the King knew naught yet 
of the planned mischief. I accepted it that Jasper had 
failed to discover Mr. Pendergrass. 

With a sigh I stood upright and in my ignorance did a 
very bold thing—which, you will agree, is not so uncommon 
an outcome of ignorance. 

I stepped straightaway in front of a corpulent and 
important looking gentleman and frankly addressed hün. 

“I beg, sir, you will advise ie how to come to the 
King ? " I asked him boldly. 

For it had come into my mind that I could not hope 
to come upon Jasper and must carry the news—all my 
news—to King William myself. 

The gentleman’s manner of dealing with 
my question would have been insolent were 
it not at the same time humorous. His big- 
ness seemed to: increase, he puffed 
his fat cheeks, and his whole face 
filled with redness. I could per- 
ceive that he was twitching with 
amusement. He even clutched at 
his sides, and laughed somewhere 
inside him as if his merriment 
were too great to come out. 


* What a rascal, bless me!" he 
said at last. “ Whata wag! Oh! 
I see the colour of your coat, EE 
young sir; an' ye shall not entrap Er — 
me, an honest citizen, with your ER. 


“way to the King. If ‘tis King 
William I direct you to will. you | 
not cry me for a traitor, and have. -  . 2 
me snicked through the body ? EE 
An' if 'tis King James (for they En 
do speak of him as king of the 
Tories), you will have me whisked 
off into prison. You see," he 
wagged his finger slyly. He ended 
his reply with a great laugh. 
Neither could I resist his merri- 
ment, but laughed with him. And 
when he had ended, with queer 
head-noddings and grimacings so 
that I could wipe my eyes, I told 
htm confidentially that I truly 


wished . to speak with the 
King. | 
“ An’. do ye, too?" he said 


gravely. ‘For me, I prefer more 
cheery company. But there, you 
are from country parts maybe, an' 
en a visit. to him, eh? Well, 
you'll scarce believe it, but you 
have but to turn in beneath this 
arch and walk straight ahead of 
you." 

I thanked him seriously and left 
him for a. delightful, merry old 
gentleman. I turned in, as he had 
directed me, through the areh. . 

Promptly I fell into a maze of 
bewilderment, for I came into a i 
narrow passage- way where tho “Like a swift riposte 
stones were uneven and broken, to a challenge, a door 
and waterbutts and litter lined the of one of the houses 


walls. It was indeed like a mews 9pened and a man 
yard rather than a road to the glanced out in om 
direétion. It was 


house of the King. Michael ! " 
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Doubt of my friend's honesty instantly gripped mo. | 
I glanced backwards and was alarmed to see him standing 
there in the archway—well-nigh filling it indeed—and 
watching me, with the same merriment rocking him. While 
I watched him he set two fingers into his mouth and filled 
the passage-way with a shrill whistle. 

Like a swift riposte to a challenge, a door of one of the 
houses opened and a man glanced out in our direction. 
One cry this fellow gave, then stepped out. 

It was Michael ! 

I saw then that I had been neatly tricked. Michael 
cried to me to stand, and ran at me. Equally swift I 
turned to race out through the archway, but there was tho 
big fellow, laughing fit to fall, awaiting me with his arms 
stretched out like a welcome. Thereupon, I turned again, 
dodged Michael's clutch and ran like the wind to the far 
end of the alley. . | 

l came at that end only to a solid wall, however, which 
brought metoastand. "There was nooutlet for me at all, nor 
could I hope to climb the wall which ran up high above rne ? 
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With Michael’s hands closing upon’ me again I drove 
madly at a chance door. By il} fortune it was locked, and 
with a sob I fell back from it neatly into my cousin's hands. 
For a few minutes he vented his hatred in violently shaking 
rre till my head rattled and the stones, and houses, and 
waterbutts, seemed to tumble together and apart again 
in a stupid dance. 

“ This time there will be no escaping," he said viciously. 
"I go ’pon my own judgment, now, my little cousin. 
You have sought to meddle in our business. Into it you 
go thcn. I promise that you shall see it through; ay ! 
even to its success. "Then, you ambitious, probing fool, 
I will have you shipped out to a land where you will grow 
old quickly and die a slave under the whip." 

He had seized my arm with a cowardly grip and now 
hauled me out to the open street. 

“ You shall see it all," he said, ** even this King of yours 
fall. More, too, you shall see, and that your dreaming, 
boasting trooper kneel and beg his own life of me.” 

In his hatred of me, he threw completely away his usual 
wrappings of restraint and foppishness. Confidently he 
stood in the light, as it werc, his natural self; while I 
apprehended from his manner that success was assured to 
him and his companions. 

As well as I was able I kept paco with his hurried steps, 
fearing what I could not foresee. The length of town 
through which he led me was foreign to me. And when 
we left the houses behind us at last, and came out into 
wintry fields and to small villages, I surrendered my last 
strand of hope. 
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` Throughout the most of that dés; we walked onward, 
and towards evening came at last into a boggy land, through 
which the river ran like a chilled vein. 


Since that evening I have learned the name of this 
dispiriting neighbourhood—that it was Turnham Green, 
the rendezvous chosen for the plotters and the place where 
their work of murder was to be accomplished. The evening 
closed rapidly down upon it while we crossed the marsh 
towards the cluster of dark hovels clinging together near 
the river. 


With a holding awe of the place binding me, I walked 
silently and tiredly beside him, sneaking glances to all 
sides of us into the gloom. My cousin, however, was intent 
upon other matters apparently, and paid no attention to 
my nervousness. From this it chanced that his abstraction 
cheated him of a discovery which I fortunately lit upon. 
I caught at one point a sound of movement in the murk 
near us—while we were passing the ruins of a farmstead. 


My suspicious eyes went swiftly in its direction, but I 
wondered if I were tricked with a mere fancy. It was but 
a moment’s glimpse I succeeded in catching in the bad light. 
yet what I saw sent my blood racing to a wild beat, and 
brought me to a halt. 

For it seemed I had seen Jasper himself—just beyond 
the edge of the shed. Jasper—or his ghost! - 

“ No limping or falling down here now," said Michael, 
hauling me forward savagely. “ Ye should have hung 
back ere you came to this stage. - Move on, quick, or Ill 
kick you along in front of me ! ” 


CHAPTER XXVIIT. 


THE HOUSE AT TURNHAM GREEN. 


PASSED on through the 
dingy cluster of houses, all 
huddled together and re- 
minding me of the plotters 
themselves, and came at 
last to one standing lonely 
in a winding lane. I noticed 
that a lamp hanging m a 
twisted bracket over its door 
was not lit, and that no 
lights showed in any of its 
windows. 

Michael rapped gently, and with an odd beat, on the 
door. The door opened and we passed into utter darkness. 

I suppose that I instinctively held back a moment on 
the step, since he took hold of me with a nip and drove me 
before him, to stumble noisily against the stairs. 

* Who's along with you ? " asked the fellow behind us. 

** You are not so addled still as to bring the boy ? Are you 

in love with him ? " 

“I’m not addled, as ye have it; 
affair, Keyes,” said Michael sharply. 
Just then a door opened, se mingly high in the wall, but 
actually at the top of the stairway. I saw, framed in it, 

a dark figure, shaped against & candle-glow, and the head 

of another with it, so that it fancifully appeared that the 

fellow boasted two heads upon his shoulders. 
“ You, is it, Garrick ?” I recognised Barclay's voice. 

“ An’ what was it I was hearing ? Not that ye've got the 

boy again ?”’ 

“ And why should I not ?" demanded Michael, as we 
slowly ascended to the lighted room. 
“t Why not ?' says he," moaned Barclay despairingly. 

'" Will you ever be handling live fucl, man ? Are ye never 

to be considerate of other folk's weal, if not for your own ? " 

“Tis of my own I'm thinking now,” said Michael calmly, 
as he sent me spinning into the room. 

* Still dreaming of losing that precious house of yours ? ” 
sneered the second fellow. 


and the boy is my 


- 


" And if. I am, De la Rue," my cousin took up the chal- 
lenge promptly, “is it not my house? And by whos 
advice was it, pray ? Here is the brat and here he stays 
Leastways," he added, laughing, “he stays until he has 
witnessed the entertainment. I've promised him.’ 

" Faith! Are you so mad ? " cried De la Rue. 

“ As mad and as revengeful," said Michael. ‘“* After he 
has had his play, however, he goes out to the Plantations— 
unless he goes fathom-dcep on the journey, as E pray he 


. may." 


" Mercy on us! Ye have filched the breath out of me,’ 
said Barclay. “ You—for a piece of playing—will e'en set 
him in this house of all houses. Here! where the work is 
to be done. He will see the lane—— ” 

“ I tell you," declared Michael, ‘‘ he shall see all. There. 
as you say, runs the lane for him to watch, and where, ere 
long, he will see Orange’s coach-horses floundering, and lus 
guards falling, like leaves, from their saddles. On my 
word, Barclay, he shall see all. Then, at last, he will 
understand that all his meddling and curiosity has not 
saved Orange from his fate.” 


* Then,” said De la Rue, “he will see nothing else in 


this worl.t after, not even your pesty Plantations. I carry 
& sword, Mr. Garrick." 
“Td not speak of it," said Michael smartly. ‘* For f 


I find any ill befallen the boy 'ere my hands work it, I may 
feel ready to set the blame upon that same sword.” 

“ We will see," said De la Rue, whipping out his blade. 

In great fear I retreated swiftly behind my cousin, even 
for protection. 

" I'm not a maid to bescared with your tongue, nor that gee 
gaw,” cried Michael, stepping up tothe bully. *' Putit up!” 

“ Gentlemen," moaned Barclay, fussing in between them. 

“Step back, Barclay,” cried De la Rue. “ This King «& 
yours and his affairs may wait ‘till I've played my ovr 
business through. I'd like to see your own blade, Garrick” 

Instead, there fell at that moment a rattling of the hoes 
door. Instantly a cooler air—of fear, I fancy—swept into 
the room. and chilled us gll. 
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Keyes, who scems to have undertaken the office of door- 
keeper, went stealthily down the stairs and opened the door. 

Next moment & wave of cold wind filled the room and 
set the candle-flame staggering. We could hear voices 
and rushing feet on the stairs. It was Chambers, and he 
fairly tumbled in amongst us. 

Behind him followed Charnock, the Oxenford gentleman, 
quietly and serenely as usual, and, apparently, quite at 
lis ease. 

‘‘ What kind of watch is this you are keeping ? " de- 
manded Chambers, wildly. “ Here I've been followed by 
a spy right across the infernal green to the door of the 
house ! " 

“ Followed! By whom?" said Barclay ; 
nervousness close his lips ly like a seal. 

"Oh; you don't know, of course," said Chambers. 
* Here's a spy squatting comfortably on the step of the 
house, and you have not smelled him. If you, who keep 
watch and guard, can't name him, an’ have not seen him 
out there, how can I? You are sure of your game, my 
faith! that ye can sit snugly and cosy jt 

“Tve lived in cribs more snug than this, Chambers," 
replied Barclay, in a pet. '"' You are dreaming dreams. 
There is no spy down here.” 

"I saw him with my own wide-open eyes," 
Chambers. “ And you, too, Charnock ? ” 

“ I caught more than one glimpse of him," said Charnock 


and I saw 


declared 


quietly. ‘‘ And, yester evening I saw him, too—and this 
morning." 
" Rot it! Am I staking my life with children," roared 


Chambers, banging his hands together. 

It was clear that Barclay was impressed by Charnock's 
corroboration. He dropped silent into thoughtfulness, and, 
when he next spoke, it was with many signs of uncertainty 
and alarm. 

“ [f tis not a bogle ye've seen, Chambers," he said, “ an’ 
not frittened yoursel' with imaginings, it is all michty 
grave that you tell us. 


enough, however. We will hunt down the spy. What 
say you, gentlemen ? Search out this spy, or shade—now. 


And whoever comes upon it, let him strike at it. We have 
too much at stake to show mercy to-night. Away with 
you all. De la Rue, ye can set out alone for a decoy. We 
will follow when you have him drawn.. 
Master Garrick, will you tell 
us what's to be done with this 
boy ye've saddled on us?” 

" I'll bide with him here," 
said Michael, simply. “I’ve 
vowed that, until our busi- 
ness is through, he goes not 
out of my sight again.” 

With a sneer from Barclay 
and a curse from De la Rue, 
the men trapsed out of the 
room. 

An hour passed slowly—an 
hour of torture for me, at the 
mercy of my cousin's bragg. 
ings and threatenings. Then 
the party began to straggle 
solemnly back from their search. 


And now, 


Chambers flung in, dis- 
appointed and furious. 
Charnock entered laughing. 


De la Rue came, cursing the 
fool’s-play more than before. 
And from this bully I received 
a stinging cuff as he passed ALL... 
me by. AA 

Barclay instantly fell upon 
Chambers, and fretted and 
blamed him for his tarradiddle 
story, declaring that he would 
not have put a finger to the 
work had he foreknown that 
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ANGRY FARMER : 
tree, boy ?’” 
UNABASHED CULPRIT: 


-even ! 


We can learn the truth of it soon. 


AN UP-TO-DATE EXCUSE. i 
“ How is it that I find you up in my fruit- 


“ Purely 
observe me fall cverboard out ot that air-liner 
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his associates were but fanciful and quickly scarcd children. 
The last to come in was the old trumpeter of the “ Blues," 
Thomas Keyes. 

“Well?” asked Barclay of him. 
more than the rest of us * " 
© “I saw his shadow-—once," 

“Hey! Ye did, man?” 
come up with him ?” 

" Nay. ‘I’ve not the trick for taking hold of shadows,” 
he said. “ But, I say, there be only one man in all Eng- 
land throws that shadow, as I ought to know." 

^" Name him!” said Barclay, sternly. 

“That l can. "Tis Jasper Wake," he said, solemnly. 
“Twill be like the man to be spying ’pon us at our own 
door." 

“ Jasper Wake again ! 
laughed quietly. 

Jasper! Jasper! The mere mention of the trooper’s 
name pierced me like his own sword-blade. Jasper was 
near! I sang it in my mind. At the door of the house, 
He had run them down. Eyes of the tiger, scent 
of a hound, the old soldier had found them in their nest. 
lt thrilled me, and woke all my hope to life again. I be- 
stirred freely once more, and breathed freely. I swelled with 
pride in him, my friend, and could have laughed in their 
faces which were grown long and troubled on mere mention 
of his namo. 

“ Friends," said Barclay, presently. ‘If this be true, 
cannot you see good news in it? Ay, mark me. Why 
should the fellow come sniffing at our door? Why? I 
can tell vou that! "Tis because he has failed to draw 
‘Hooknose’ with his tale. For why else should he be 
needing to spy on us and harking at the chinks of the 
house." 

“There's the wit of a Scotchman for you," 
De la Rue. ' And, on my faith, 
right.” 

Indeed the likelihood of the man’s opinion stood up 
before me, too. It had on its face a seemingness of truth. 
Why, indeed, should Jasper set his life in this jeopardy if 
he had succeeded in warning King William? Yet again, 
why ? If Mr. Pendergrass had refused to be impressed 
with Jasper’s tale had not that gentleman come to his 
fellow L with the news. 


“I vow ye saw no 


said Keyes, 
cried they all. 


solemnly. 
“ Did you 


p? 


cried Barclay, while Charnock 


cried 
I believe Barclay is 


Ay, and where was Mr. 
Pendergrass? Although I had 
spent much time with the 


plotters I had not even once 
set eyes upon him. 

"Il be a happier creatur: 
to-night I tell you," continued 
Barclay, “if Jasper Wake. it 
is that's watching us. He will 
bo delivered into our hands at 
the preceese minute, say you. 
I vow our cause is already 
won!" 

"I mind many things of 
Jasper Wake," put in Koyes, 
gravely ; * and always that, I 
can call, he was as obstinate as 
& stone wall." 


“Cha!” flared Barelay, and 
laughed. “Whats a wall in 
the path of the triumph of the 
King ? " 


“Will you hold still a while 
an' tell me what that may 
be?" interposed Charnock 
quietly just then, and cocking 
an eye to the door. 


Charnock's words were always 
listened to ; and in the breath. 
less hush that followed! 


Didn’ u $a 
ane: ye remark now, we heard o 


by accident, stil | 
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a movement upon the roadway outside, then at the very 
door of the house. | | 

" Perchanee we are about to learn the true reason for 
Mr. Wake’s presence," whispered Charnock. 

His question, spoken like a jest, set up a marked flutter- 
ing among the party. They glanced anxiously at each 
»ther; until De la Rue set them a lead by lugging out his 
sword and swinging the case round to his back. 

“ Ay, an’ I'm with you," cried Chambers. 
the tune to call." | 

At the word his sword, too, was out and shining in the 
candle.light. | 

But Barclay was dazed and perplexed. He stood fixed 
like a statue and gazed vacantly at the door of the room. 

In such a halt they all stood awhile, listening and waiting. 
Never had I experienced & minute so empty of sound, yet 
so full of promise of lively action. In every face, tense 
and hard, I could read the question, ' Who is coming 
here ? Was he, at that moment, intent upon the house ? 
What did he bring ? ” 

The moments dragged away in the histing of the wind 
across the Green. | 

Then there fell the most civil of rat-tats on the house 
door. 

" Bah! We are fools," whispered Chambers. 
the light, Charnock." 

Instead, that splendidly, self-mastered gentleman calmly 
took up the candle-holder and lit his tobacco at the flame. 

** We shall need the light to see our visitors," he said. 

“ Why, in the name of thunder does no one open ? " said 
Chambers, fretting. 

“ You are acquainted with the way," said De la Rue, 
sharply. 

“Thomas Keyes will open," said Barclay, quietly. 
“Though ye will mind it, Keyes; if 'tis a trap, run first 
up to warn us—or ye can whistle up the stairs." 

Obediently, and without any display of alarm, Keyes 
went out upon the errand. 

We heard him lift the bar, then open the door; we felt 
again the ready inrush of cold, night air, and we heard him 
ask sternly, '* Who's here ? ” 

Meanwhile, I was picturing the loutish fellow peering 
keenly out to recognise the caller. 

“Fend us! Is it you, Jasper Wake ?" he cried, so that 
every one of us in the room overheard. “ What's your 
errand here ? ” 

“Thomas,” said Jasper. 
the cold, shall we say ? " 

“Well! I can promise you a warm house within,” 
replied Keyes, drily. 

" Warm hearts and & warm welcome, hey ?" laughed 
Jasper. 

The next moment he, to my joy and 
amazement, was actually climbing the 
stairs, coming up tó us, hard though I 
found it to believe. My blood began to 
rush through ine and to ding a storm in 
sy ears. . 

A swift movement of Chambers, 
h:svever, froze me again. I saw the 
slinking coward step near to the door and 
wait there with his sword ready held back 
to strike. 

" The first step in this room will carry 
him further—to eternity," whispered 
Chambers. 

Jasper, nevertheless, entered boldly, 
and so came witi. surprise against the 
point of the bully's blade. 

I cried out to him to have a care, 
then buried my face in my hands that I 
might not see the stroke. 


“That is 


“ Dout 


“Tve jist dropped in out of 
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said Jasper, with amazement on his face. 
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' So-ho, then ! " I heard him exclaim. “I will ask ye 
to be mindful not to scratch my old coat, sir." | 


" Your coat, you spy!" cried Chambers 
deeper in than your coat I'l touch you." 

“Faith! Thomas Keyes, 'tis, indeed, warm in here— 
mighty warm—as you assured me,” sniggered Jasper. 

He reached swiftly out as he jested, grasped Chambers by 
the wrist, and tortured the sword out of his hold. 

A shouting hubbub instantly filled the room, and set me 
calling loudly to him, while the whole party of scoundrels 
elosed upon him. p 

“ Sir George Barclay," said Jasper, above the din, “ Tm 
here for shelter!” 

“ Likely enough," said Barclay. 
ye need not be hasty, gentlemen. 
the truth as to his visit." 

* Have you e'er heard me speak other than the truth ? " 
“Oh, Im 
honést for you gentlemen. And, as ye cannot make a 
court gentleman's coat of a spider’s web, you'll not turn an 
honest trooper of the regiment of Guards to & dishonest 
man with a scaring look. Will ye, Thomas Keyes ? ” 

* Stop your tiddle-taddle, man," cried Barclay. 
for have you come here to-night ? ” 

“ And that, maybe, is easier in the telling than in the 
believing," said Jasper solemnly. “ You have the boy 
with you. Leastways, 'tis his cousin Michael Garrick that 
holds him; and knowing what I do of Master Garrick, I 
could tell you what it means. "The boy is the biggest soul 
I have in my life, gentlemen, and he is in danger. l've been 
eating myself up to be here along with him, to keep Master 
Michael's dirty hands from him. That is the all of it. 
Can you believe it ? ” 

“ Mercy, save's !” cried Barclay, in anger. *'' Drat the 
boy. What have you told the King? Thats my need 
now." 

“ Man, am I not telling you I'm all for the boy at this 
minute ? " said Jasper. 

“ As for that," sneered Michael, *' ye are a fool, after all. 
If you need the brat, you shall have him. You may go tied 
together back-to-back to the Plantations, Mr. Wake. Im 
grateful to you. Faith! ‘tis a way of dealing with you 
both that delights me.” 

Jasper bowed low to him. 

“ Sir George Barclay," he said solemnly, “ I know fine 
that you are all ready set and sharp for your venture. 
So-ho! On with it, then. The King will hunt in the 
morn, I’ve no doubt ; and I see you have a pleasant enough 
place here for sightseeing and for the levelling of a gun. 
I'm with the boy again, and am content for that.” 

His decision amazed me. His devo- 
tion and care for me threatened to choke 
me. Yet I was annoyed, too, that he 
should have surrendered in this fashion 
all the gains for which we had toiled 
and risked. I did not understand him, 
especially that he could so feebly desert 
the King. 

Keyes, however, stepped suddenly 
out into view, and stared shrewdly into 
the trooper’s face. 

** "Tis not onlike you, Jasper Wake, to 
fling away a tight hold to save a comrade, 
and that I can swear to," he said. 
‘Though it is, too, Sir George Barclay. 
Il warn you that ye will need a clear 
sight in this. Mark it; for, if you take 
Wake into this house to-night, vou 
might as well set a flaring torch into 
the thatch of your house." 


“> "Tu 


“ Though I'm thinking 
Let Mr. Wake tell us 


Why 


FACETIOUS First MATE (Sighting the 


Sea Serpent): 


“ You always sec 'em rising 


when you've left your rod at home !" 
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"Now, Master: Plotter, "de: you: asd me’ said Jasper, beslling his brows and setting down to fence with 


De La Rue to the end." 


(See page 775.) 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE SWORD-PLAY OF JASPER WAKE. 


ü AM of the same mind as Keyes." 


It was Charnock who spoke theso words, sitting 
with a leg cocked on the corner of the bench and 
smoking calmly. 

"I would recommend you, seck good security for the 
word of a Whig,” he said. '* 1 fear l am unable to follow 
your explanation, Mr. Wake ; nor can I applaud your claim 
to so warm an affection for the boy. Being here, in a 
trying and risky situation, you must, of course, offer an 
excuse of sorts. But I think vou have lied.” 

“ Ye have so keen a vision, man —whose name I've not 
heard—that you glare right through whatever you look 
at, an’ so, see naught,” said Jasper. ‘S E’en a Whig would 
not bring himself into jeopardy, maybe ye will agree, when 
he is once safe out of reach." 

Charnock laughed, but betrayed himself in that his pipe 
snapped suddenly between his fingers. 

. * Well," he said, “you will give it in your own fashion— 
and I sce it in mine. Barclay. these two spies must be 
moved from here to-night. Il have no thatch smouldering, 
as Keyes has said, over my head when I’m to sleep con- 
tentedly." 

Instantly, swift to his lead, every man in the rooro ranged 
themselves on bis side. Chambers’ restless sword-blade 
flashed into view again. 

" Here, gentlemen, we are on secret ground," 
Charnock, with more zeal than usual. 
our work for good or ill fortune. Outside this window 
runs the lane where we shall to-morrow fall or triumph. 
So, tell me, what in the name of wisdom are these enemics 
to our plans side by side in the place with us for ? "The 
thatch will assuredly burn, as Keyes has warned us—— ” 


continued 
* Here is to be done 


“What would you do?” asked Barclay, in noticeable 
perplexity. 
' There is Chambers’ sword," said Charnock slyly. 
He smiled, too, so that one and all perceived how he 
delighted in his gibe at the bully's show of eagerness. 
“ Yet I would say it to you all that our cause must not be 
marred by a premature stroke," he continued. “* Chambers’ 


‘sword is for another person, not for so mean a creature as a 


Whig trooper. I would rather fling the pair of them back 
into Crabe's alehouse on Tower Hill, and guard them there 
until the work is ended. Then, for your plan, Garrick. 
Let them be packed out together in the first vessel that 
sails down river." 

He carried his proposals easily with them, as a sure mind 
will ever do with waverers. And the outcome of it all was 
that Jasper and I were presently urged out of the house, 
into a ramshackle coach, and driven back to Tower Hill. 


Facing us in the coach sat my cousin, Michael, truc to his 


vow not to permit me out of his sight. With him the 
smiling Charnock. And in the hands of each there perked 
out towards us a charged pistol. 

Jasper was, seemingly, indifferent as to our treatment 
and destination, which puzzled me sadly. As we rode 
along, or rather were pitched, through the Western 
streets of the town, I pondered his lost enthusiesm, and 
understood from it that he had surely surrendered his part 
in the work. His nearness gladdened me, of ccurse, yet 


it brought for me a sense of shame and defeat. 


On arriving at Crabe's wo were forced straightaway into 
a small upper room and imprisoned thoro. 

Charnock turned jauntily to Jasper before leaving us. 

“I fancy your foot has-slipped, Mr. Wake," he said. 
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* Do you not find yourself tracked into a wrong road ? 
But, then, you are not too old to learn a lesson. In tho 
morning I shall have news for you, when ‘ Hooknose ' goes 
a’ hunting. We shall hunt, too—after all!” 

We heard him later set De la Rue and the Genoese, 
Bernardi, in their places to keep watch upon us. Then I 
turned pleadingly to Jasper. 

" Have we failed, Jasper ? " I asked him. 

“ Will ye jerk your arm up inside my coat, Stevie, and 
- lift her down ? " he said queerly, turning his back to*me. 
"Don't stare crazy-like. "Tis the blade herself, I'm meaning. 
She's biding up there in her case, the jade, and keepin' me 
stiff-backed till I'm full of pains." 

“ Oh ! " I cried, gladly perceiving how cunningly he had 
concealed the sword from their eyes. It seemed to sweep 
away all my misdoubts instantly, and to tell me that he 
had not submitted his part, after all. 

“ What does it mean ? " I asked impatiently. 
you talked with the King ? " 

"Nay. I’ve not seen the turn of his head even," he replied. 
“The meaning ye'll just have to bide your frettings to 
learn." | 

It was still dark, I recall, when a candle-light suddenly 
flickered in the chinks of the door, and we heard men’s 
voices talking quickly and cautiously. Following Jasper’s 
hint, I placed my ear close to the door to listen. 

“ Durant sends news that the King is surely going 
hunting," I heard Barclay’s voice. “The guard are out, 
and the six horses preparing in the mews by Charing Cross 
at this minute." 

“ So, the day is here!" whispered De la Rue. 
all at their posts ? ” 

“ Ay, or on their way. Porter is still biding at the 
‘Blue Posts? to send on to us any later news. But 
Charnock and Keyes left for Turnham Green an hour since. 
I’m gay wild with the thought of it! In a few hours they'll 


* Havo 


** Are 


be proclaiming James Stuart in every market-place in- 


Town. The French will be moving. And Orange will be 
—gone, wi’ the night ! " 

" Faith! There will be news for the town gossips in the 
coffee-houses this morn," said De la Rue. 

'* You two mun hold on here awhile, so that these two 
meddlers do not escape,” continued Barclay. '' Ah! is it 
you, Garrick ? Are you riding soon ? " 

"Im staying here," said my cousin, emphatically. 
** My sword is not for William of Orange, Barclay, while I 
am choking with hatred of the brat in there.” | 

"Ga! Have your way," said Barclay. “’Tis true, 
though, we need such a watch on them as you will make.” 

I looked up and saw Jasper's face illuminate as if with 
a happy satisfaction. I saw him, while a thrill ran in me, 
silontly draw out his sword and feel along the edge of it. 

“That is naught to weep on ! " he whispered me mys- 
teriously. Then he seemed to speak rather to his sword : 
“ It will make three for ye.” 

Soon afterwards the darkness passed out of the house, 
and the town awoke. I heard bugles blown in the fortress 
near by, and carriages rumbling through the streets. I 
heard, too, & woman calling laces for sale and the harsh 
song of a water-carrier below cur window. London awoke 
quickly and moved briskly, knowing naught of the black 
evil ready-hatched to disturb its habits and life, nor of the 
men who had stolen to and fro past its windows while it 
had sat up to rub the sleep out of its eyes. 

With an increasing bewilderment I watched Jasper as 
he grey more restless yet, seemingly, more cheery. He 
crept often to the door to listen to the mumble of talk 
passing between our guards. And whenever he turned 
away again it was with a humming snatch of music in his 
throat, and a whispered word to his sword. 

The morning passed slowly. The hours were ushered 
out of the town, as it were, by the striking church clocks. 
At last we became aware of other sounds—of impatient 
movement growing in the outer room. Often, too, we 
caught the sound like that of a window being opened there, 

It was nigh on to noon, I fancy, when we suddenly heard 
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madly-flying steps on the stairs. Next instant the door a 
the outer room was smashed open violently. 

I saw battle leap like a fire into Jasper's face at th 
interruption. But the shouting voice ef Keyes in the otl 
room withdrew my attention away from him. 

" Lost! "Tis lost!” the lackey was erying frantically. 
“ We've been tricked. There is no hunting to-day. ‘Tie 
guard have galloped back to Kensington, and the coach 
to the mews. All the town is gibbering about a plot to 
kill William. Get away, quick, for your lives! Charnock 
is gone already ! ” 

De la Rue cursed him. My cousin laughed. 

“ Help me with the boy first, man," cried Michael. 

“ Pest take you an’ the boy ! " cried the bully. 

* And now, Stevie, stand aside from the door, 
Jasper quietly. 

I did as he commanded ; and laetari. like à battering- 
ram, he flung the free weight of his body against the panel- 
ling and splintered it. With his next blow it was shattered 
on its hinges. Next moment he had leaped into tke 
room where the plotters were, sprang directly to the door, 
and stood there sword in hand, facing them. 

With all the haste I could, I followed him out across 
the wreckage. 

*" Come ahint of me, Stevie," 
drop the bar on the door." 

As I ran to carry out his order, I saw him snatch at tke 
little bench and draw it near to himself, so that it provided 
hin with a useful barricade. 

" So-ho; my Tory vermin!” he cried. ‘Tis lost. ye 
may be sure of it! “Twas already lost when I dropped in 
on you last evening. For a trooper of the ‘ Blues,’ Thoma: 
Keyes, ye've à mighty little headpiece. Will you heip 
Stuart to a throne, say you? Faith! ’tis yoursel’ is in 
the pit, an’ needin’ the help at this hour of day." 

" The big talk of a daft Whig will not hold me long ina 
pit,” said Bernardi, dashing upon him. 

“Toit, then ! " Jasper invited him ; and drove the bench 
forward to meet the Genoese, striking him with so much 
force that the fellow bent and sprawled upon it. 

Jasper reached out swiftly, snatched the sword out of the 
surprised hands and pitched it, with a laugh, at my fect. 

“ Take it, Stevie," he said; '''tis a small work to draw 
a Tory’s sting.” 

Meanwhile my cousin had been silently testing his 
courage in the background. Now, however, he whipped 
out his sword and advanced towards us. 

“ Will you be so good as to inform me your purpose with 
this piece of play-acting, Wake ? " he asked. 

" Jist to hold you all till the soljer-lads come for t» 
fetch you," said Jasper! “ Ne'ertheless, Vd rather fight 
you, Michael Garrick. Pray, let it be a fight ! ” 

** You will stay here 'til you rot, then," sneered Michael. 
" For this house is not suspected by a soul among your 
party. Nothing will bring them to it." — 

" Don't scare me. When only yesterday I gave them 
news of it," replied Jasper. ‘‘ Not one of your rat-holes but! 
know, man; an’ the King and Lord Portland knows them 
withal.” 

Michael swore unguardedly at this piece of news. 

“Then, a fight you shall have, my bragging jackanapes !” 
he screamed. ‘‘ To him, Dela Rue! Cut him down ! ” 

Together, thereupon, they ran upon us. I heard Jasper 
begin to sing. 

" Faith ! "Tis the first kindly thought you've shown fot 
me, Michael," he said. '* Come! Come to me!” 

Next moment he had sent the bench over with a thue 
and a shaking clatter. It fell upon my cousin's foot and 
sent him dancing back to the wall. 

De la Rue, however, was neither coward nor hanger-back. 
He came readily on to the tussle. The two swords clashed 
and shivered, and scraped in a manner so vicious that put 
a restless shuddering i in me. 

“Stevie,” cried Jasper. ‘There’s a pistol beneath my 
coat-tails. She's full to the mouth, and ready. Take her 


" sand 


cried Jasper, “‘ an’ ye can 
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Out. And if any fool here makes for to reach the window; 
shoot his head into the street.’ 

Like one in a dream, and with no will of my own, I 
searched, then found the deadly thing cocked ready. in 
my hand. 

" Now, Master Plotter, 'tis you and me,” said Jasper, 
beetling his brows and settling down to fence with De la 
Rue to the end. 

“Pd not attempt that again," he muttered while he 
fought.. “ Nor that. Ha’ I touched you, man? What if 
I had pressed it home in you? Man, you should hold back 
from so desperate a game, since you fence like a child. 
E’en a sword-master could not make of you a fighter. 
Ga! Move! Move! Your arm is stiff as an ale stake. 
And ha’ you forget you’m standing on two legs? Faith, 
Stevie, 'twill be a crime to strike him. Havers ! 
Put down your blade and breathe. Well, if ye will press 
for it, it mun come for you. So-ho, then ! " 

I heard the extraordinary fellow sigh, even when 
De la Rue's sword flew away and struck the wall. 

My eyes had barely taken in the incident and noted the 
dismay on the bully's face and a paleness creeping over his 
cheeks, ere they were snatched away to the window. 

At the same moment, Jasper called me to attention to 
my own part. 

My cousin was already sitting astride the window-ledge. 
I closed my eyes and fired. The dinning report sounded 
like a falling house about my ears; and I seemed to have 
been kicked savagely and flung back to the door. The 
glass m the window went with a mighty crash, tinkling 
down on the causeway in the street. A stinking smoke 

belched up and rolled in clouds round mo, well nigh choking 
me. Stupefied, I watched the smoke clouds curling rapidly 
in the current of air at the window. 

But Michacl was gone! I saw the dark shade of annoy- 
ance in Jasper's face, though it was but a momentary 
expression. Next instant he was smiling as before. 

* Pray that you may have hit him. Stevie,” he said. 

Jasper afterwards declared that this episode of mine 
brought down the curtain on the fight. The room was 
almost quiet again, except for the exhausted breathing of 
the men. With sword and manner, Jasper had completely 
mastered the rogucs. De la Rue hung at the wall limp 
and cowed. Keyes and Bernardi stood away from us, 
defying us only with looks. 

Jasper kicked their weapons into & corner, then com- 
manded them to sit togethér at a spot of his choosing. 

. * Get down, man," he cried to De la Rue, who hesitated, 
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as I fancy, with his mind all confused. ‘‘ An’ now that I 
have vou all in one pocket I'll mount guard on you till the 
King's lads come to relieve me.' 

In illustration of his word he actually fell to pacing to 
and fro before them, bearing his sword beneath his arm, 
and in that wise he continued, almost without resting, 
until darkness fell. "Twas late on during the evening ere 
we heard the soldiers climbing the stairs of the inn. 

“ Open to them, Stevio," said Jasper. ' "Why, come 
in! I bid ye a good e'en, Captain. Here are three of the 
rogues, and tired of waiting for you.’ 

"La, Wake," said the captain. “ You are the jewel 
of the regiment. Carry the rummage out, boys." 

* And how is the hunt moving, captain ? " asked Jasper. 

“Tis near done," said the soldier. ‘“ The smuggler 
and most of his crew will be taken to-night T've heard, and 
the rest of the devils by morning. The ports are all ready, 
awake and humming. So, let France cross if she dare, eh ? 
Lord Russell has already joined the Fleet to welcome 
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- them in the Channel." 


** There is one still to be accounted for," said Jasper. 
* And he will be my sport. That is Michael Garrick.” 

* Oh, you shan't be robbed of him," laughed the captain. 

Ere we left that house of villainous memory, Jasper first 
searched it through, down to its cellars even. He fretted, 
too. to find the false comrade Crabe, but that far-seeing 
gentleman had winged early away from the tavern, 
leaving his doors swinging wide and his store of liquor 
unguarded. 

The streets were buzzing with the news as we walked 
in them. Folk, irrespective of station, stood about at posts 
and corners in knots, discussing the news feverishly. 'They 
shouted the latest pieces of tidings up to inquirers at 
windows as they ran excitedly along the causeways. At 
one point we passed a party of soldiers carrying lanterns, 
and stood to watch them enter a dark, shuttered 
house. 

Never have I forgotten the thrilled state of the citizens 
throughout that humming night. It was as if a hidden 
fire were burning and speeding through the houses. Never, 
also, have I forgotten the laughing joy of the trooper as he 
plunged impulsively, at every few yards, into a group of 
the gossips to listen to their speculations and opinions. 

It was some while ere I succeeded in gaining his attention 
to my own boiling curiosity. 

* Where are we going now, Jasper ? ” I asked, dubiously. 

“ Why, where, bless you, but home!” he said happily. 
* To Hurst—and to Clewerways." 


CHAPTER XXX. 


AT ,CLEWERWAYS. 


FRIENDLY carrier, plodding 
his waggon leisurely towards 
Guildford, carried us to 
Hurst. 

On dismounting from it 
and thanking the fellow we 
turned and, hurrahing like 
school-free children, raced 
away, side by side, up the 
slope to where the black 
mill seemed to have its arms 
raised high in astonishment 
at our return. — 

On the last piece of the steep ascent Jasper gasped and 
flagged. So I raced past him, up over the head, and 
dashed into.the Mill house. 

Now, I had looked to find my old home in the same 
disordered, partly wrecked, condition in which I had last 
scen it —on the day when I was wrenched away from it and 


carried back to the marshes. Picture my amazement, 
therefore, when I saw, instead, the room tidied, swept, and 
all as bright as à new pin. A log was crackling on the fire- 
dogs on the hearth ; the backgammon board set out upon 
the table. 

“ Oh, look, Jasper!" I exclaimed, when he came in, 
panting and protesting against his exhaustion and my 
haste. 

With eyes flashing he walked solemnly round the room, 
scrutinising every chair and piece of furniture as though he 
were looking at them for the first time. 

“ Who's come into the old Mill house, then ? " he said 
at last. “Tl be stepping down to the village to put a 
question, I fancy. And," he smiled, “Ill jist take a sly 
glance in at my own little smithy, too, by my hat! 1 fear 
I'll find the iron there pesty cold to-day, I’m of opinion, 
indeed. Will you accompany me ? " 

* I think I would rather bide here, Jasper," 
quietly. 


I said, 


* Well, of course," he 
said. ‘‘ And there's no 
hazard for you here to- 
day neether, Stevie. I'll 
be marching forward." 

I watched him go down 


in his happiness. Then I 
fell to speering about the 
house ; upstairs and down, 


of my old home. 

- Yet, I reflected, with a 
sudden sadness, was it 
still home for me? I 
flung myself down beside 
the little bed beneath the 


had opened my eyes to 
‘see my father smiling at 
me, and to hear him 
quietly reminding me of 
the hour. 

True, I had won back 
to the Mill house, and 
Jasper with me! Our 
enemies were scattered 
like the leaves of last 
year, and all their evil 
plans defeated. In faith, 
it should have been a 
happy moment for me. 
But one thing I needed, 


The French Lesson. and it checked my 
zi » happiness: completely. 
l 5 OPR URS Happiness, indeed, 


: . geemed to be dallying 
beyond the house door. i 

. At last, unable to stay with these tormenting memories 
and with cruel longings flaying me, I strolled out of the 
house. For lack of a better direction, I turned my steps 
in the direction of Clewerways. 

As I trudged along the narrow by-way, and down the 

bank of the river to the fording-stones, I naturally recollected 
the incidents during the night when I had first tracked 
the marsh riders to the big house. 
. Now I was enabled to measure the terrible risks taken 
by me in undertaking that piece of daring, and to review 
clearly the subsequent dangers through which I had 
wriggled in consequence of my night's spying. And sud- 
denly I halted in a feeling of awe and, kneeling there against 
the running water, thanked the ever-watchful Providence 
who had led me through it all and out of it to safety. 

A few more steps and I came to where the windows of 
the house were to be seen in the dusk. The trees in the 


foreground, bare to skeletons, gave Clewerways no helpful 


concealment, so that I could survey its front from end to 
end. I could see all of its tall chimney-stacks up among 
the gables. An owl passed over me with a shriek while I 
stood there, and roused me out of my dreaming. I moved 
forward, and in a little while entered in at the gate of the 
house, and crossed the worn stretch of ox lying before 
its. portal. 

It was a coincidence indeed that, while I was approaching 
the door, I recalled Jasper’s first discovery of movement 
and habitation there in the old deserted mansion. I 
laughed on recalling his hurt feeling when my father 
rejected his opinion, and suggested that the light he had 
seen in the windows was but moonlight, after all. 

Nevertheless, Jasper had not been wrong. 

A light! Then I came to a sudden halt; and with all 
my old fears awake again. 

There was, even now, a light flitting past the window 
of the lower rooms. 

** Who could it be ? " I wondered. 

The light was most dim and uncertain, so that it seemed 


the slope droning a tune — 


into every nook and hole 


window, where often I- 


the pack. My breath was clutched in my throat ; 
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but a ghostly glow in the dirty windows as it passed slowly 
by towards the hall. 

Perhaps, 'tis old Stringfellow, I thought. J. Curiosity 
impelled me to draw near and to peer into the room tə 
learn the mystery. 

What I saw there seemed so impossible that I doubted 
my eyes. Surely it was but a piece of mind imagery, 
fashioned of fear following upon my gloomy thoughts, I 


. fancied. 


Stringfellow was certainly there in the long room, but 
along with him, labouring actively upon some obscure 
object like a tied bundle of clouts, was, of all folk, Michael 
Garrick ! 

Michael at Clewerways again! With what object, I 
asked. And what could that queer, clumsy pack be which 
ho and the steward were hauling so slowly towards the 
door of the room ? 

I crouched down behind one of the stone pillars, and 
awaited their coming out. 

The door opened groaningly presently, and Michael came 
out and stood near me—a shadow on a background 


of grey mist. 


“ Leave the lantern,” he called to the steward. — '* There 
will be light enough in a while to illuminate the whol 
countryside." 

Then they continued to haul their MUERE bundle out of 
the house and down the steps. | 

They passed very close to me ; and i in the shrewd glimpse 
I caught a snap of a white face staring upwards out of 
my brain 
whirled. 

In & bound I was upon them, calling wildly, while | 
struck recklessly at them :. “ Father! Father ! ” 

For I vow to you my father it was, alive after all, yet at 
the mercy of the man who hated him more than man ever 
was hated by kinsman. 

Father! Bound like 
a pedlars pack, and 
hauled over the ground 
like a bale of wool. | 

" Release him!" I 
cried, flinging myself 
senselessly and savagely 
upon Michael, striking 
him with hands and 
feet. 

My sudden appear- 
ance and madness 
shocked him, but he 
quickly recovered his 
hold upon himself. He 
stepped neatly back 
from me and dealt me 
a blow that felled me 
like a tree and filled me 
with & swimming sick- 
ness. 

** You could not have 
looked in at & more 
fitting moment,” he 
said, sneering. ''String- 
fellow, we will have the 
two fools strapped to- 
gether. The gods have 
relented, and are 
working for me." 

Hastily they bound 
me tightly with cords, 
while I reflected with 
alarm on my daft im- 
petuosity in running so 
neatly into their hands. 
True it was that I had 
found my father, though 
he seemed far sunk in & 
stupor. 
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** You have flung away your winning hand, you whelp," 
said Michael, while they were lashing us to a tree. “ Faith, 
I might have longed for this, yet despaired of gaining it. 
‘You have driven me out of Clewerways, you and your 
devilish trooper. I have forfeited my hold upon it, an’ non^ 
knows that better than I. I go from it, ay, but you shall 
never step into it. I have snapped it out of your fingers, 
see you. And I hold you both in my hands after all ; and 
will keep you here where you can watch your house pass 
in smoke. Go back to your murky little mill, vou shall, 
as I must go wandering on foreign soil till the end of my 
days. Do you understand ? I have laid a trail throughout 
the house that wants but the match to make of Cléwerways 
a heap of ashes." He laughed and flicked my cheeks with 
his hands. ‘‘ And now I go to complete my work. I have 
lost it, but, by my faith ! so have you." 

Thereupon, he turned back to the house while I prayed 
that he might not carry out his vindictive scheme. I 
watched him reach the portal where the two broad stone 
pillars stand like sentinels. And when he came there, he 
turned and laughed back in triumph at us. 

Next moment he was lifted bodily off his feet and sent 
crashing down upon his back, away from the housé-step. 

I eraned my eyes and saw, to my amazement. a third 
pillar, as it seemed in the half-light, now placed between 
the two. But was it a pillar, I wondered? Nay, by 
fortune ! for it became a moving shape while I watched, 
and held a sword out over my fallen cousin. 

I shouted wildly to it at the height of my voice, and 
heard it speak. 

“ Will you fight for yoyr crooked life, Michael Garrick ? ” 
it asked. 

How I shouted, for it was Jasper ! 

" Well it was that I bethought of Clewerways when I 
mislaid the boy," said the trooper. “ Well that I followed 
on here. Will you burn the house, you scourer ? Man, ye 
are a poor hand at plotting and an ill-schemer. With your 
own letter that I snatched from Keyes I frittened your 
Mr. Pendergrass out of his mortal senses. You'd cast him 
to give William the death-stroke, indeed. "Though, when 
he'd read how you intended to sport with him, he was lot 
to get out a nag, I tell you, and take the news himself to 
the King. Faith! Ye, to make plots. You are & sad 
clown, man. Will you not stand on your feet and meet my 
sword like a man ?” 

Michael, however, was not man enough to handle a 
sword again. Yet was he sufficient of à coward to obey 
like a lackey every command of Jasper's. His own hands 
relensód us; and afterwards he permitted himself to he 
bound by Stringfellow with the same cords. 'Then he 
tumbled helpless at our feet. 

Now, the happenings in the next few moments are past 
my skill of description. As I look back at them from this 
hour, I see them to be a whirl of glad embracing by my 
father and Jasper and me. 

“Man, Peter, you are a child," said Jasper at last; 
“Im away back to Hurst for a nag to carry this madman 
to Town to-night.” . ! 

No talk of ours could withhold the crazy trooper from 
the journey. ; 

“The King is a fine man to serve. you see," he said. 
"He is worth the tussle. Come now, let me sec the 
pair of ye cricketty old bodies safe abed. And I'll gossip 
wi' you in the morning." 


* * * * * 


Long before Jasper returned to Hurst next morn, I had 
listened to my father’s wonderful story of his own part in 
the history. How that he had not been killed on the Kent 
road, but had been carried to the friendly cottage of Mr. 
Pimblett, to whom he had spoken his last words then in 
England. How he had then been carried off into France 
and kept there under a shrewd watch in a quiet house on 
the sea shore. "Twas cruel, since he could stand by the 
sea and sorrow within sight of his own land, and fret and 
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worrit himself for my welfare. More, too, it maddened 
him since he could not whisper a word to a soul there that 
might harm and spoil the work of the plotters. Till one 
hour during the bustling and speeding preparations among 
the seamen in the port and on the ships, he had succeeded 
in gaining the deck of a vessel about to sail. It brought 
him within call of the cliffs of England, and he had taken 
his courage in hand and dashed away with a boat's party 
to the shore. | 

After that, by a lengthy road, he had reached Hurst 
village at last, and discovered my absence. He took to 
making journeys, at whiles, to Clewerways, there to 
sit in the silence and to think of me, believing that I was 
lost for ever. But yesterday, Michael had come un- 
expectedly and caught him. - i 

When Jasper returned to us next morning and sat with 
us at breakfast, the wonderful story was retold. At the 
end he looked admiringly across at my father and clapped 
him friendly-wise on the shoulder. But he did not say 
aught. 

What else remains for me to write? Abler quills than . 
mime have written down the trials, and the punishments, 
of the men who stole across from France to strike a coward's. 
blow for James Stuart. Parkyns, still moaning with his 
eternal gout, was taken in a house in the Temple, and a store 
of armaments found ready in his house down in Warwick- 
shire. Knightley was caught arrayed in the dress of a 
grand dame. Barclay alone succeeded in escaping back 
to France. 

The days of their trials were full davs for Jasper. He 
rode daily up to town, and returned at evening, always 
with fresh, stirring news. He whispered us that thc 
militia had been mustered and the trainbands ordered to 
drill. 

Then one day, I well remember, he came to us in a 
flush. It was at the end of the long trials. He dashed pell- 
mell into the Mill house waving & King's warrant which 
established my father again in our old house and lands 
of Clewerwavs. 

With his own reward Jasper shortly purchased a fine 
roadside inn on the great Guildford highway, and there 
he lives even at this day, where I frequently ride to pass 
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a day with him. As I enter the hall I throw a kind glance 
up at his old blade which hangs in an honoured place beside 
the big stand clock in that neat and comfortable inn. 

As for my cousin, he paid the penalty of his ill-set daring 
and failure. He died, after Charnock, on the tree at 
Tyburn. 

With those words I might put aside my pen. Indeed, 
I had leaned back on my chair and sighed as though the 
long road were travelled to its end, the story told ; but it 
chanced that & waft of cold air entered in at the window at 
that moment, and brought a familiar scent back to me. 

Such a scent, I recall, was in the air on the day when I 
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was carried away by Hunt back to the terrible marshlands 


It has whipped my thoughts straightaway back again te 
those dreary, ghostly, reed-choked flats, to the savage men 
who’ were their overlords, and especially to the man who 
was, in all truth, their king. 

And, as I fancy I see them all again, I seom, also, to 
hear their grim, coarse song of marsh roguery : 


* Deep in the marsh along wi’ the kegs 
Of sweet Nantz wine and brandy astack, 
His bones ‘Il rot till the crick o’ doom 
And the knife '1l rust in hia back." 


THE END. 


Musical Instruments for Boys. 


By R. S. T. HASLEHURST, B.D. 


O many boys who play any 
Pd ins rument at all play either the 

pianoforte or the violin or both. 

tacher, particularly the former, 
c: is a good instrument to.start on, 
and to learn the rudiments 
of music—but why stop there ? 
Unless a boy shows precocious 
talent at either he had better 
not persevere, for pianists and 
violinists are a ''glut in the 
market." | 

To begin with strings, the 
string-bass (or double-bass, as it 
is sometimes called) is of great 
value in an orchestra, but dread- 
fully cumbersome. Its weight 
(about 30 lbs.) is not so great 
an obstacle as its size. Still, 
there it is, and the conductor 
of an orchestra welcomes the 
^ double- bass player of moderate capacity, but has not nearly 
so much use for the violinist. The ’cello is far more portable, 
and is a solo instrument ; indeed there are many people 
who would prefer a ’cello solo to a violin solo. The viola 
is a slightly enlarged violin, but the difficulties of playing 
it are greater ; none the less a viola player is a great asset 
to an orchestra. 

Brass may be dismissed in a few words. A player on 
any brass instrument will be of great service in any orches- 
tra, but, with the exception of the French horn, they are 
all harsh and crude in tone, more adapted to out-door 
than indoor work. They had better be left to the pro- 
fessionals. 

The wood-wind family is a very different story, and it is 
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to these instruments that I would direct a boy's attention. ` 


Firstly, the bassoon, to start with the largest of them, is 
of mestimable service in an orchestra, and the difficulties 
of playing it are rather exaggerated. Your relations and 
friends must be angelic in temper, or there may be 
trouble during the first few months ; after that, they will 
begin to appreciate. The instrument is made harder 
because some of the music for first bassoons is written in 
the tenor clef; if the treble clef were used for high pas- 
sages it would be far easier for beginners. A marvellous 
instrument is the bassoon, extending from a note lower 
than any man could reach to what is a high note for a 
boy. It wants humouring and coaxing, but it is worth 
‘it. 
The oboe, which is a baby-bassoon, resembling it, not 
in shape, but in construction, is an easier and less cumber- 
some instrument, but it is rather a strain on the lungs, 
and one publie school certainly (perhaps others too) 
forbids any boy to learn it, on this account. But, to a boy 


with sound healthy lungs, this is rather an unduly cautious 
regulation. The clarinet is much easier to play than either 
the bassoon or oboe, and has a very sweet tone. Unfor- 
tunately, it is useless for solo work, being nearly always 
in Bflat or A. Consequently, unless a performer can trans- 
pose at sight, he must not Jook forward to any solo work. 
The bass clarinet is an instrument that has been much 
neglected by composers, and it is a great pity, for althougn 
it has not the compass of the basdoon, its notes, especially 
in the lower register, are very fine. The fingering is th: 
same as that for a clarinet, and it is possible to play botn 
instruments in turn, changing rapidly from one to the other, 
so similar are they. 

The: flute is perhaps the best instrument of all for a boy 
to learn. It is as sweet in tone as the clarinet, but being 
a C instrument can be used for solo work. It requires no 
great lung power, and there are no reeds to humour and 
coax. It is not easy at first to get a sound out of it, but 
that will soon come. 

Having decided to learn some instrument, the best 
thing a boy can do is to get hold of a competent performer. 
Any amateur will be glad to give a keen boy an occasiona. 
lesson or a few tips, at any rate, and he needs nothing more. 
Failing an amateur, get hold of a professional. Consul: 
the nearest organist, or some local conductor, or put an 
advertisement in a local newspaper. The point to bear 
in mind is, get into touch with the performer before you sre 
the instrument. He will give you all the advice you need 
in purchasing it, and you will be well advised to buy 
second-hand, under his direction. A second-hand instru- 
ment can be obtained fairly cheaply, as a rule. The type 
to be bought depends on the person’s advice. Some 
men swear by one pattern or make, some by another. 
Having got your instrument, stick to it, and do not think 
of buying another of a different make. Take the clarinet, 
for example. Buy one with a patent Csharp key, of course, 
but whether you have an ordinary instrument or one on the 
Boehm system, stick to what you have got and do not 
chop and change. 

Whether there is anyone at hand to give lessons or not, 
recollect that a very fair proficiency can be attained by 
regular and sensible practice. Never hurry, and do not let 
your teacher hurry you. Speed comes by degrees. Make 
for good tone and accurate playing, and with half-an- 
hour’s daily grind you will be, at the end of a year, a great 
asset to a local orchestra. That is not to say you will 
be a professional, of course. They have made it their 
life’s work. But the local conductor will be very glad 
of your services, and you will have the happiness of talang 
part in the masterpieces of the great composers, and you 
will have secured a hobby and a recreation that will last 
right into old-age, will give great pleasure to yourself, and— 
what is of course of far greater importance—will delight 
others as well. 
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The “ Boy's Own” Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among " B.O.P."-itee, is, at the 
same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are provided for 
those whe wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (11d.) must be prepaid. 
Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must he self-supporting 
and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 6d. each, metal button badges, 1s. each, post free. 


PP OPES OH 
WILD CREATURES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
THE RABBIT. 


Ir you happen to know where there is a convenient rabbit 
warren, you will always be sure of a spell of open-air entertain- 
ment towards dusk any evening. All you have to do is to lie 
down upon the grass perfectly still and facing the rabbit holes, 
the inmates of which will first of all peep out at you, and finish 
up by coming forth to feed and play. The better they get to 
know you by sight, the less notice will they take of you, and a 
good deal of amusement is to be 
obtained by thus watching a rabbit 
community enjoying life. 

Sometimes, in the country, you 
will come across certain men, maybe 
earning their living as hedgers and 
ditchers, who have the accomplish- 
ment of being rabbit ‘“‘ cheepers.” 
That is to say, they can make a 
" cheeping" call that is warranted 
to bring rabbits hopping out of 
their holes. The sound is produced 
by shutting the teeth together and 
drawing air through the partly closed 
lips. This call is most effective in: 
the early part of the year, when 
there is not too much food about, 
and it is said to imitate a cry that 
a rabbit gives when it has discovered 
something that is tasty to eat. Tho 
funniest part of the performance, 
though, is to see how, after a brief 
period of investigation, the disgusted 
rabbits bolt back into their holes, 
disappointed and now somewhat 
suspicious. 

Did you know that the rabbit can swim well, and also that 
it can climb trees, which it sometimes does in order to feed 
upon the buds and young shoots ? Hore is another interesting 
item. Like a cat, the rabbit has whiskers, and practically 
speaking, these whiskers are of the same width as the animal's 
body. In that way, when, being surprised, a rabbit bolts into 
the nearest hole, it is able to ascertain whether there is room 
enough for it to pass through. 

The rabbit cannot fight, so for protection it depends upon 
_its own vigilance ; in that respect it is well equipped. Rabbits 
have a very keen sense of smell. Their large, prominent eyes 
are placed at the sides of the head, so that more or less completely 


they can see all round them, somewhat to the rear as weil as 
sideways and in a forward direction. There is an extra eyelid 
that protects the eye when the animal is burrowing. The ears 
are large, reaching to the tip of the nose if we fold them forward 
over the creature’s face, and they can be turned in any direction, 
so as to catch the faintest sound. From the formation of its 
legs, the rabbit is able to make very rapid springs and lea 
for safety, and the long hind legs make it able to sit uprglit 
when danger may be about, and to the best advantage use its 
sense of seeing, of hearing, and of smelling. . 

That great naturalist, Mr. W. P. Hornaday, Director of the 
New York Zoological Park, has written: ‘In hiding their 
homes and young, either in burrows 
or in nests on the ground, wild 
rabbits are wonderfully skilful, even 
under new conditions. Being quite 
unable to fight, or even to dig 
deeply, they are wholly dependent 
upon their wits in keeping their 
young alive by hiding them. 

“The most amazing risk that I 
ever saw taken by a rabbit, was 
made by a grey rabbit that nested 
in a shallow hole in the middle of a 
lawn-mower lawn, east of the old 
National Museum building in Wash- 
ington. The hollow was like that 
of a small wash-basin, and when at 
rest in it, with her young ones, the 
neutral grey back of the mother 
came just level with the top of 
the ground. At last, when her 
young were almost large enough to 
get out and go under their own 
steam, a lawn-mower artist chanced 
to look down at the wrong moment 
and saw the family. Evidently that 
mother believed that the boldest 
ventures are those most likely to win.” 

If you visit a rabbit warren when snow is on the ground, you 
will be provided with plenty of practice in the fascinating art of 
tracking. Probably most warrens are placed upon dry and 
sunny hillsides, but there are many in woods and fields. The 
arrangement of runs and bolt-holes in a warren is very well 
worthy of study. In the matter of food, most of us, I am sure, 
would say that the rabbit is a thorough-going vegetarian. 
Everybody who has kept a rabbit as a pet will know that the 
animal has a predilection for lettuce and other green stuff. Yet 
it has been abundantly proved that sometimes he varies his diet 
by partaking of snails. 


similar way to the common cross 
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THE TWELVE-FINGER STAR, 


* EvER seen a ' twelve-finger,’ sir? That's what you want.” 
4 group of us were discussing starfish—not the ordinary five- 
1rmed star, so common on many a beach and shore, but the 
lenizens of the deeper water, the brittle star, the curious 
Opkwuriods, cushion and sand stars. I had to admit that I 
had not seen a “ twelve-finger," and the admission was promptly 
followed by an offer to bring one in. ''We get them in the 
whelk pots, you see," he explained, and if the '' twelve-finger ” 
could be found in or on them I felt sure that I should not have 
to wait long ere I made its acquaintance, for we were standing 
beside a huge pile of '' pots," queer round bottomless baskets, 
filled in with netting and an open-mouthed ring of netting over 
the top. Sure enough I was right, for in a few days—when the 
pots were hauled —there was a handsome sun star, as it is more 
generally called, with its twelve rays spreading from a central 
disc. What a brilliant picture it presented as it came fresh 
from the sea, hanging by its “tube” feet to the side of the 
soaking pot from which the sea poured in a steady stream. 
Since then, I have seen hundreds of the lovely creatures 
brought to the surface of the water. by the nets of the steam 
trawlers, and know how much more they vary than I at first 
supposed. Some are a wonderfully vivid coral scarlet, others 
almost blood crimson, others flesh 
pink, varying in size from half.a- 
crown or less up to giants six or 
seven inches across. And too, the 
title “twelve-finger’? is not in. 
variably true; for, although far 
less common, I have come across 
quite a good number of specimens 
with thirteen or even fourteen 
arms. These strange ''fish" live 
upon the floor of the sea and—if 
you search carefully among the 
rockpools after & strong sea has 
been running for several days—you 
stand quite a good chance of 
finding a specimen or two, although 
these are usually smaller than those 
which are brought up by the neta 
farther out to sea. They move 
from place to place in & precisely 


fish, by means of protrusile tube 
feet. These feet are upon the 
underside of the rays, hundreds and 
hundreds of them, and consist of 
short tubes with small sucker-like 
pads at the tip. 'They work like 
an endless chain, pushed out one 
after another and pulling the body 
along after them with a slow, even 
and gliding motion. The body and 
arms are quite soft and flexible, in 
spite of the inner framework of calcareous plates, for this is 
so marvellously jointed that it enables the creature to take 
any curve as it walks over tho sand or rocks. 

H. W. CaNNiING-WRIGHT. 
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THE SLOW-WORM or BLIND-WORM. 


THIS is & very peculiar creature, and being, as it is, one of 
our commonest reptiles, thero is plenty of opportunity for 
B.O.F.C-ites to study it. If you possess a vivarium you may 
keop a slow-worm as a pet. I have known one kept for a good 
while in a boarded-in enclosure in a garden which was filled 
with long, growing grass and damp rockwork. The inmate was 
fed upon small slugs, a supply of which was regularly dropped 
into the pen, ready for the slow-worm to hunt for as wanted. 
An occasional drink of milk in & saucer was also given. A 
slow-worm must be kept in à damp place, but should be able to 
sometimes bask in the sun. 

All over the country, thousands of these harmless reptiles are 
killed every year in the belief that they are snakes. As a matter 
of fact, and although it has no visible legs, the slow-worm is a 
lizard. In Great Britein we have only three kinds of lizards, 
these being the Common Lizard, the rare Sand Lizard, and the 


. certainly this creature 18 no more blind than it isslow. 
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Slow-worm. When the skeleton of one of the last-named im 
examined, the rudiments of legs are plainly to be seen. Still, 
although not a snake, the slow-worm moves along in exactly ths 
same manner as snakes do. That is, by pressing itself forward by 
means of the movable seales that are provided under its body. 
It is that method of progression that so often proves to be ita 
undoing. For the gliding creature is to all intents and purposes 
a smake. The countryman deals it a blow with a stick, and that 
seals its fate. 

Besides its not being a snake, the slow-worm or blind-w orm, 
as it is variously called, is neither slow nor blind. If you chance 
to see one that is sunning itself out in a little open space, you 
may likely enough be able to catch it. If, though, the creature 
can but reach long grass or other close vegetation, it will glide 
so swiftly and smoothly away through the stems that in all 
probability you will lose it. Like magic, it seems to simply 
disappear. 

The eyes of the so-called blind-worm are visible to all, are of 
amber colour, and quite bright and intelligent-looking. Most 
Itseem:z, 
though, to have been rather unfortunate as regards the bestowal 
of its name or names. The title of slow-worm had ita origin in 
the old English “slà wyrm,'".that is, the “slay (or killing) 
worm " (snake), a name bestowed through confusion of the 
slow-worm with the adder. Even to-day there are many 
country folk who look upon anything approaching a snake in 
appearance as being deadlv. 

By way of a scientific name, the 
x slow-worm has that of anguis 
fragilis. And the reason of its being 
thus termed fragile will soon be- 
come apparent if, seeing a slow- 
worm when out on your rambles, 
you rush upon it and try to capture 
it all of & hurry. 

The slow-worm can contract ita 
muscles so forcibly that they be- 
come quite stiff. This effect is 
induced by any sudden fright. 
When in this condition the crea- 
ture can actually throw off its tail. 
Many a person has had quite a 
shock to behold this happen before 
his very eyes. And astonishment 
is by no means lessened when the 
tail is seen to start whirling and 
dancing about on the ground, a 
small but very uncanny object in- 
deed. These movements are, of 
eourse, occasioned by museular 
contraction, but they may continue 
for some minutes. 

Meanwhile, the slow-worm itself 
glides away to safety. In time it 
grows another tail. The new tail, 
however, is not such a gracefully 
pointed one as was the old tail. It 
is by this more or less stubby 
. appearance that you can tell a 
specimen that has at some time or other had cause to perform 
this very extraordinary act. To the slow-worm family this 
strange breaking in two can be nothing that is unduly out-of- 
the-way. For if you go systerrmtically slow-worm hunting, you 
are certain to come across a goodly proportion of the 
blunt ones. 

For your due identification of the slow-worm, you should 
remember that it is asa rule about a foot long Unlike the grass 
snake and the adder, it has practically no markings. Its colour 
is light-brown or buff, with sometimes a sort of silvery effect 
over it. In some districts the slow-worm has & dark line down 
its back, in others it is rather darker on the under-side of the 
body. Now and again you may come across a specimen having 
spots along its sides. But never is there any appearance that 
should cause you for a moment to confound it with the beautiful 
patches of the grass snake or the distinctive diamonds of the 
adder. i i 

To handle a slow-worm is a proceeding of no danger whatever. 
The creature has plenty of small hooked teeth. Until, if a pet, 
it gets to know you, it will readily bite, though not sharply, 
and will try to retain its hold until you release it. It is & &mall 
thing, but with plenty of pluck when cornered by a stranger. 

One more fact about this most interesting creature should be 
borne in mind by all who go in search of it, or who plan to keep 
a slow-worm in captivity. It has no sting. As I have said, 
the slow-worm is not a snake. It is a lizard. In addition to 
that, snakes do not have stings. What people call the sting 
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Of a snake is in reality its small, agile, black, forked tongue, which 
it keeps running over anything that is the object of its own 
curiosity. The slow-worm also has a tongue of this kind, which 
is, like its owner generally, absolutely harmless. 

The slow-worm has the further distinction of being able to 
endure a colder climate than most other reptiles, and is found 
as far north as Sweden and Russia. 


* * * 
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| PLAGUES OF PIGEONS. | 


FARMERS, we know, have many worries, and in the sprin 
that nice-looking bird, the wood-pigeon, often contrives to ad 
to the cares of farmers and of flock-masters. Every year 
in some part or other of southern England, there seems to be 
a plague of ring-doves, as the birds are also called. The visita- 
tion may be quite local, but it is none the less virulent, and the 
damage done is great. Needless to say, when there is a plague 
of wood-pigeons is the time to study the habits of those clever 
birds with most ease. Their persistent ''coo-ing," of course, 
will readily guide you to where there 
are numbers of them. 

Wood-pigeons are almost entirely — |. 
vegetarians, and when, in enormous *3]-— 
numbers, they set to work feasting on 
the winter crops, then cabbage, kale, 
rape and so forth, disappear as if by 
magic, young clover and other seeds 
are swept away, and all sorts of buds 
and shoots vanish. And that just at 
the very time when the young làmbs 
require feeding. 

Why not shoot the pigeons and save 
the crops, you may say ? But if-you 
yourself, simply for observation pur- 
poses, will try to stalk a wood-pigeon, - 
you will discover that you are tracking 
a very wary bird. A ring-dove is ex- 
ceedingly difficult of near approach. 
It is probably the largest pigeon found 
wild in this country, but, although the 
bird is so easily seen, it takes carethat 
man shall not approach it too closely. 
In many parts pigeons are about in 
plenty, and you may exercise your 
powers of woodcraft in the endeavour 
to come close to them. 

lf you get the chance to handle a 
dead wood-pigeon, examination will at 
once explain to you why the bird is not 
easy to kil by shooting it. Only at 
short range are the pellets fatal. For, 
as you will see, the bird has such a 
dense covering of feathers that shots 
that are becoming spent positively 
rebound from it. Should one of these 
devastating .swarms of pigeons be any- 
where near you, go and watch the birds. 
They are as interesting as they are 


easily seen. 
* * 


PRESERVING  SOFT-TISSUED 
INSECT SPECIMENS. 


Every naturalist, who is keen on mounting and setting 
specimens, is sooner or later faced with the problem of preserving 
one that largely consists of soft and easily decomposed tissue. 
Take a large-bodied spider or a fleshy starfish, for instance. 
Itis true that the latter can be dried and cleaned very effectively, 
but the former cannot, and even the starfish looks much more 
life-like and interesting when seen resting in fluid that more 
nearly approximates to its condition when alive. | 

Fish, spiders, frogs, seaweeds, crustaceans, etc., etc., even 
fungi—if you are a botanist—can all be successfully and cheaply 
preserved in the following way at moderate expense. Make 
up a solution of one gallon of water (that has first been thoroughly 
boiled, so as to deposit all the chalk), adding the following in- 
gredients, in the order in which they are placed: 90 grains of 
arsenious acid (a deadly poison which should be very care- 
fully kept), 1} oz. table salt, 3 oz. potassium sulphate, 135 


How the Whangee Grows. 


The popular whangee cane i8 here seen as part 
of the root stem of the bamboo, 
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grainsof potassium nitrate,and 100 grains of potassium carbonate. 
Wait until these are all thoroughly dissolved, then filter through 
a double thickness of damask and add 1} pints of glycerine 
and } of a pint of alcohol. This, of course, is sufficient to 
'" bottle" a very considerable number of specimens and—in 
most cases—a much smaller amount will suffice. Much depends 
upon the nature of the specimen that is to be preserved as to how 
you proceed, from this point onwards. In the case of less fleshy 
subjects, they can be merely immersed in this solution for & 
week to a fortnight, then taken out and allowed to drain until 
as much of the fluid as possible has dripped away. The specimen 
is now ready for completion, and should be placed in an absolutely 
clean bottle with fresh solution, made up as before. In most 
cases it is best to suspend the specimen from the top, so that 
it is hung and does not quite touch the bottom. 

In the case of frogs or large subjects, it is best to remove the 
viscera before immersing for the first soaking, stitching neatly 
together before finally putting into the bottle in which they 
are to be preserved. Great care must, of course, be observed 
in washing the hands and all utensils that are brought in 
contact with the fluid, so that all risk is eliminated. 

I spoke above of spiders, etc. These and all other similar 
objects can be preserved dry in a natural memner, by puncturing 
the insect in several places with a fine 
needle and immersing for 24 hours in 
the following solution:—To 2 oz. of 
alcohol get the chemist to add 2 grains 
of white arsenic, which, again, is a 
powerful poison. It needs frequent 
shaking until the whole of the arsenic 
is dissolved in the spirit. At the end 
of a full 24 hours, take out the specimen, 


` the legs, etc., in position, and allow to 
dry in the usual way. 


$ k * 


j^Do MOTHS USE WIRELESS?” 


i i i i i i i i a a 


A SENSATIONAL suggestion has recently 
been made that moths employ a form 
of wireless telegraphy to communicate 
with one another. For long it has 
been known that, during the pairing 
season, certain species were able to 
make their presence known to one 
another even though separated by 

considerable distances. Astonishing ex- 

` periments may be carried out with the 
Vapourer Moth. A femaleof this species 
enclosed in a box will attract males 
from all directions. 

How do the suitors know the direction 
in which to travel ? It has been proved 
that it has nothing to do with scent, 
for the male moths will frequentiy travel 
down the wind. An interesting suggestion 
is that the female Vapourer Moth is able 
to send out aerial messages employing a 
very short wave-length. One or two 
well-known facts seem to lend colour 

to the suggestion. Knowing the extremely sensitive nature of 
the antenn:e, it is not improbable that these may serve another 
purpose besides acting simply as feelers, namely, that of receiving 
and transmitting messages. Then, the antenne of the female, 
who is the transmitter of the communication, differ considerably 
from those of the male. Another curious thing is the behaviour 
of the male when he is getting near to the place where the female 
is resting. He displays a strange uncertainty and eventually 
will pitch on some object ; meanwhile he swings his antenna 
about from side to side. "This is strangely suggestive of the way 
in which an operator swings a wireless direction-finding frame 
to discover from which quarter the signals emanate. It would 
be curious indeed if it should be discovered that one of man's 
most clever discoveries had been forestalled by a moth, 


. Owing to the necessity for going te Press, considerably 
in advance with the last issue ot thiswolume (the September 
number) the Prize Award for the June and July com- 
petitions will be held over until the October number. 


place it on the setting-board, arrange — 
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Queries & Answers. 


E. BULL.—A pet hed gehog must be well fed, the foraging for black-bectles 


idea being an exploded myth, though the '' hedge-pig " will certainly 
prey upon those pests. In its wild state the creature is an insect. and 
carrion-feeder, so give bits of flesh, earth-worms, mice, insects, grubs, 
with now and again bread and milk, or soakeil dog-biscuit. The more 
food-hunting and finding that the hedgehog can do for itself, the better 
witt it thrive. But, remember, it must be well fed. 


QUERIST.—You should never keep fish in what are known as *' fish-globes," 


which contain comparatively little water, have a very small surface 
exposed to the air, nnd are often hung up in a strong light. "They are, 
indeed, nothing better than cruel prisons, that one of these days, quite 
seriously speaking, wil be prohibited by law.  Bell-glasses are not so 
very much better. The square aquarium is the best, and it should 
contain earth, sand, stones, and growing plants. 


DUNOLLY.—Write for list of books dealing with terriers to office of 
Exchange d& Mart. Or to John Lane, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, 
London, W.1., for particulars of book on “ Wire-haired Terriers,” by 
Darley Matheson. 


. PREECE.—A fair average weight for an clephant’s tusk is fifty pounds. 


The tusk is, as cne may sav, only an extra large-sized tooth, and, like 
the other teeth, it is very liable to decay in the living animal. Where 
an elephant has only one tusk, the other tusk has probably snapped off 
owing to its having become rotten. Such decay often starts owing to the 
tusk having become cracked. 


G. MACKESON.—The Ficld Club does not advocate the keeping of wild birds 


in captivity. If, however, you decide to keep a blackbird, buy a half- 
grown hand-reared bird. The best food for a blackbird is a mixture 
of thrush food and dog or puppy meal; mash the latter soft with a fork, 
and add enough thrush food to reduce it to a crumbly consistency. But 
this is an insectivorous bird, and worms, grubs, gentles, and raw or cooked 
beef or mutton chopped fine should be given now and again. 


B. BRIGHT.— The “ dish-washer " Is the picd wagtail ; and all the wagtails, 


the others being the yellow and the grey, have the local name of wangtail. 


J. WHITE.— You should get a copy of “ British Insects and How to Identify 


Them," by J. H. Crabtree, F.R.P.S., published by The Epworth Press, 
25-35, City Road, E.C.1, price 1/6 nct. You will read all about Ichneumon 
flies in this useful little handbook, and will be able to see photographs 
of them. Why " Ichneumon,” you ask ? The name was given to the 
flies because this large family of insects live as parasites on the larve 
and pups of other insects, and the fabled Ichneumon of the ancients 
was believed to feed upon the crocodiles of the Nile. 


NEW READER.—The Albacore, whose name has puzzled you, is quite a large 


fish ; one might describe it as a giant mackerel, for it is at thc head of 
the family to which. the weil-known mackerel belongs. 'The Albacore 
is found in many waters, large specimens having been caught off Sicily 
(where it is known as the Tunny), and on the Californian coast, where 
it is called the Tuna. The Albacore, by the way, is a cannibal ; its 
food is living fish of any kind, and it is a wonderful sight, says the late 
Frank T. Bullen, in one of his books, to see an Albacore chasing a flying- 
fish. The speed at which this big fish can travel is amazing. 
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For the bird-watcher, this is really a better month 
than August, because moulting is now over, and our 
feathered friends have emerged from that period of 
dejection. Sprightly and in full plumage again, there 
are certain birds that for a short period now. resume 
their song, and probably this is the best time for 
listening to the cheerful and pleasing song of the robin. 
Everybody is supposed to have heard this, but there 
are many who have not done so, and the engaging 
little performance is well worth going in search of. 
Contrast the robin's delightful song notes with the 
funny little short squeak that is its call.note. The 
most companionable bird of any, it is only during the 
autumn moult that the robin quits the society of 
mankind. Now is the time to welcome him back 
again by offerings of crumbs and scraps. 

September is seed-time, when observation of the 
different fruits and seeds of our native plants may 
well take the place of the study of flowers. Fruits 
and seeds are of countless kinds. Mention of just a 
few may serve to remind you of the many others. 
You should examine the fleshy fruits of the plum 
and blackberry, and dry fruits like the pea-pod and 
the fruit of the Shepherd’s Purse. Dry fruits that 
contain several seeds will split open when ripe to let 
the seeds scatter; dry fruits with a single seed, as 
the hazel-nut, free that seed by the decay of the fruit- 
wall. Make a cut across the fruit pod of the wall- 
flower, and you will see two compartments, each with 
two rows of seeds. A fitting task for the month will 
be to make out as long a list as possible of fruits and 
seeds that you can find in field or garden. There is 
plenty to do this month if only in studying seeds. 
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The * Boy's Own” Field Club Competition. 


(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 


IN connection with this special feature of the '' B.O.P.” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than HaLr a GUINEA, to be selected from the list g.ven 
below, will be awarded for the best 


NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not. more than HALF a GUINEA in value will be awarded for the best 


NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. ° 


The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be ths 
sender’s own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must 
not exceed 500 words in length, and both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly written. 


The B.O.F.C. Badge. 
Printed on blue silk, price 6d. post free. Suitable 


ior weariug on the cap or siceve. 


~ 


As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 
of the " B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photozraphs 
and Drawings will be published from time to time in 
these pages. The closing date for each competition is 
the 22nd of the month. 
regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can 
be entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Com- 
petitors are requested to address all MSS., Photo. 
graphs, ete., to " RAMBLER,” c/o The Editor. ** B.O.P.,” 
4, Bouverie Street, London, 12.C.4. 

. LIST OF PRIZES FOR SELECTION.—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, 
collecting cases, fishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical albums and 
presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect- 
cases, butterily nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes, 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competi- 
tors, when entering for any competition, will indicate 
their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording 
should be as follows: ‘ If successful, I should like to 
Lave a [insert name of article here) as my prize." 


'The Editor's decision must be 
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B. Neal.—1. A barker was a man who stripped bark off the 
trees and also one who was in charge of the tan-pits in which 
it was used. The Neils and Neals all came from the Mac- 
Neils of the Isle of Barra, south of South Uist in the Western 
Islands. 2. You do not say what metal it is or how large 
it is, but it is probably a French crown and worth five shil- 
lings. 3. There is no patron saint of the United States ; 
in fact, one of the grievances which brought about the 
Declaration of Independence was that they were obliged 
to worship saints owing to the crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrew in the national flag. See “ Flags of the World,” 
published by Frederick Warne & Co. 4. ‘‘ Sankey lots” 
in ** The Boy from Howlerland " is a popular version of 
sans-culottes. 

A. L.—1. Spade guinea, 1790, worth twenty-five shillings. 
2. Half-sovereign, 1701; impossible, the first was in 1817. 
3. Half.sovereign, 1788; also impossible. 4. There were 
no sixpences of 1806. 5. Victoria penny, 1854, worth 
sixpence. 6. Half.farthing, 1843, worth twopence. 7. 
Twopenny piece, 1838 ; no such coin, unless in the Maundy. 
8. Mu coins, worth twenty-five shillings and eighteen- 

ence. 9. Apparently the 26th of a shilling. Jersey 

alfpenny, worth twopence. 10. Irish halfpenny, 1822, 
worth fourpence. Il. U.S.A. one-cent, 1817, worth 
twopence. 12. George JV. farthing, worth threepence. 

Urgent.—MacQuarrie (also Macquarie) was the name of a 
small clan of Mull and Ulva in the Western Islands, 
with a pedigree going back to Fergus. MacQuarrie 
of Ulva is extinct, the last being the son of Lachlan 


Macquarie, tho famous Governor of New South Wales. | 


Quarrie comes from Guaire, son of Cormac, 

descent from Fergus... 

A Reader of ** Boy's Own Paper.’’—A George the Fourth crown 

is worth seven shillings and sixpence, but a dealer cannot 

buy coins at the price he has to sell them at. You should 
take the coin to Spink & Son, Piccadilly, and hear what 
they say. 

.—There were no double florins in the reign of William 
the Third; the coin is a crown of 1696 and worth eight 
shillings. . 
H. Wright.—Information regarding the Egyptian Civil Service, 

which has undergone many changes of late, can be obtainéd 

con Mr. H. H. Gardiner, M.C., Egyptian Civil Service, 
airo. 

Guide.—1. '' The Girl Guide" can be obtained of any news- 
agent, price twopence. 2. Girls are eligible for the B.O.F.C. 
and the B.O.P. League of Friendship. 

W. W. P.—A tank, 24 inches long, if well cleaned out and 
open at the top, might do for small fish, but is not large 
enough for tench, which reach 18 inches in length and have 
been known to exceed 30 inches. : 

L. 8. E.—1. The ceiling in a ship is the wooden covering of 
the tank tops, that is to say, the floor of the hold. 2. London 
is 67 miles from the sea; Hamburg is 70 miles from the 
sea, Antwerp is 60 miles, Rotterdam is 18 miles, and Manaos, 
1,000 miles. 3. Railway stamps were introduced on all 
the railways in Britain on April 2nd, 1917. All parcel 
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CANDID FRIEND: “ Wonderful, old man. Er—er—where te it ?" 


and miscellaneous traffic is now prepaid. 4. “ The Story’ 
of the Engine,” by Wilbur F. Decker, is published by 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

T. D. W.—1. The George the Third penny of 1797, generally 
known as the cartwheel, is worth sixpence, unless in very 
good condition. It was the first copper penny coin; 
al! previous copper pennies were tokens, not coins, and were 
not issued by the government but by tradesmen and groups 
of tradesmen for local circulation. 2. George the Fourth 
halfpenny and farthing are worth fourpence and twopence 
respectively. 3. Not a coin but a token; see the answer 
to your first question. There are not two unicorns on a 
sovereign. j 
Murphy.— The Oxford School Certificate is valuable as 
showing that yeu have been well educated, and you should 
mention it when applying for a situation, but we do not 
know that it exempta you from the preliminary examination 
to any of the professions, which you ought to be able to 
pass without difficulty. 

R. Baxter.—You require a licence to have a canoe on the river, 
for all particulars regarding which apply to Mr. S. R. 
Hobday, Clerk to the River Lee Conservancy Board, 
Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2, or Enfield 
Lock, Middlesex. 

R. J. 8.—There were so many different medals struck for 
popular use of Admiral Edward Vernon's capture of Porto 
Bello on November 22nd, 1769, that they are of little value 
and cannot be valued without seeing them. You might 
send yours to Messrs. Spink & Son, corner .of Air Street, 
Piccadilly, and get their opinion. The legend is not 
" Captured Porto Bello with 81 ships only " but “ with 
VI. ships only," which was what he promised to do. 


M. 


8. J. 8.—If you wish to become a wireless operator you should 


apply for particulars at Marconi House, Strand, but you 
will not pass for sea gervice if your eyesight is not good. 

David Hogarth.—The Spanish name Hogarta is not easily explained 
in the absence of a work on Spanish surnames. The English 

name is derived from “ hog-herd," signifying an occupation. 
The name of Hogarth, the painter, is said to have been originally 
spelt Hoggart. Compare the similar nam  : Calvert (the calf.. 
herd), Coward (the cow-herd), and Stoddard and Studhert (the 
stud-herd). 

F. J. K.—The tomb of Tutankhamen is a considerable distance 
from Luxor. The tourist who intends visiting it must travel 
up the Nile 350 miles from Cairo to Luxor, and proceed west- 
wards over the flat country, past the Colossi of Memnon, and 
up the cliffs to the south of the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings. EA 

Scribbler. You had better gain experience as a journalist on your 
local paper, as a position there has been offered you. You may 
find that you are not suited to this kind of work after all. If 
you do well at it, and develop ability in some branch of 
journalism, it will be easier for you later to secure a place on 
the staff of a London newspaper. But such openings are few. 

Alleynian.—There will be coloured plates giving the arms of the 
leading schools in the country, presented with early numbers 

: of the coming volume. See future announcements of these. 

Collegian.—1í you want to dispose of your old monthly numbers, 
your best way will be to advertise them in the Miscellaneous 
Advertisements column of the ' B.O.P.” advertisement 
pages. You might also take them to some second-hand 
bookseller, and see what he would offer you. 

E. F. Hulse.— Your name is what is termed of “local” origin, 
ie., it is derived from the name of a township in the parish 
of Great Budworth, in the county of Chester. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, '" B.O.P.," 4, BOUVERIB 
STREET, LONDON, 5.C.4, and envelopes should be marked ** Correspondence. 
As space is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers 
will be answered. Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the '* B.O.P. 
going to press somewhat in advance of publication, replies must necessarily 
be held over some time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early 


as possible. 
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THE OBSERVER. 
HARRY (to Billy, who recently had the misfortune to fall under a 


lorry, but esca little the worse): “ I say, Billy, when you was 
m that lorry did you see any o' them little wheels wot goes 
round ? ” 


SEASONABLE. à 
A TRAVELLER was recounting his visit to the South Sea Islands. 
" In summer the girls wear garments made of grass," he 
stated. 
“ Oh, and what do they wear in winter ? " asked a young lady. 


The traveller didn't know, having encountered no winters in 


the South Seas. 
“ Why, said another lady, “ I suppose they wear furze ! " 
* + * * 


UNKNOWN. 
CALLER: “Well, well, so your old manager has gone away 
since I was last here. Where's he gone to ? ” 
OrricE Boy : *' There ain't no clue yet, sir." 
* * * * 


SCARCELY. 

“You don't make very good music with that instrument," 
said a bystander to the man with the bass drum, as the band 
ceased to play. 

* No," admitted the pounder of the drum, “ I know I don't ; 
but I drown à heap of bad music." 

* * ok * 


NO ESCAPE P 
“ Turs boy," said the proud mother to a neighbour, * certainly 
grows more like his father every day." 
And the neighbour, knowing the father, inquired anxiously : 
“ Does he, now ? And have you tried everything * "' 
* * x * 


CHEAPER. 

A FARMER rushed up to the home of a country doctor in the 
villags late one night, and besought him to come at once to a 
distant farmhouse. 

The medicine man hitched up his horse, and they drove 
furiously to the farmer's home. Upon their arrival, the farmer 
said : 

“ How much is your fee, doctor ? " 

“ Falf a guinea," said the physician, in surprise. 

* Here y'are," said the farmer, handing over the money. 
“ The cabman at the station wanted fifteen shillings to drive me 
home." 


lm Lighter Mood. 


AS HE PUT IT. 


“that you stole the pig ? ” 
" Yes," said the defendant. 
" Very well," returned the magistrate, with decision. 
‘“ There has been a lot of pig-stealing going on around 
here lately, and I am going to make an example of you, 
or none of us will be safe." 
* * * x 
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PUTTING HM RIGHT. 
Owner : * I think I shall have a pergola here, Perkins." 
GARDENER: * Ah, it's too late for that this year, sir. 
They ought ter be planted in Hapril." 
* + * * 


DISTRIBUTED. 

One day little Tommy’s mother missed him for some 
time, and, when he reappeared, she asked: *'* Where 
have you been, my pet ? ” 

i —' Playing postman,” replied the “ pet.” “ I took letters 
i to all the houses in our road—real letters, too." - 

* Where on earth did you get them ? " questioned his 
mother in amusement, which changed to horror when 
he answered: ‘‘They were those old ones in your 
wardrobe drawer.tied up with blue ribbon." 


*» + x* * 


HARD WORK. 

To a certain home missionary movement every participant 
was to contribute half-a-crown that she had earned herself by 
hard work. The night of the collection of the n on»; came, and 
various and droll were the stories of earning tne money. One 
woman had shampooed hair, another had made cakes, another 
had secured newspaper subscriptions, and so on. 

The lady in the chair turned to a care-worn woman in the 


front row. . 
“ Now, madam, it is your turn," she said. “‘ How did you earn 


| your half-a-crown ? ^ 


“ I got it from my husband,” she answered. 
* Oh!" said the other. ** From your husband ? There was no 


hard work about that." 
The woman smiled faintly. '* You don't know my husband," 


she said. * * : * * 

Pnoup CITIZEN: ‘‘ So you've been visiting our schools, ch * 
Splendid, aren't they ? Magnificent discipline, superb buildings. 
beautiful furnishings. By the way, I want to ask you what was 
the first thing that struck you on entering the boys’ department." 

VisiTOR (truthfully): ** A pea from a pea-shooter.” 


* * * * 


Tur street entertainer was giving a performance, and at the 
conclusion handed his hat to an ally, as was the custom, to pass 
round for centributions. The supporter canvassed the small 
crowd thoroughly, but the hat was returned empty to its owner. 

He looked into it, turned it upside down, and shook it vigor- 
ously, but not a copper was forthcoming. He sniffed audibly. 

* My friends," he said, * I can at least be grateful that I got 
my hat back again." 


e MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes 
need not be original, but where they are selected, the source must be stated. 
Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or. before the 22nd of each 
month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and 
address of the sender must be clearly written. The Editor's decision, as in 
all competitions, must be regarded as final, - 

Address The Editor, “ Boy's Own Paper," 4, Bouverie Street, Londen, 
E.C.4, and mark envelope or postcard. “ Funny Story Competition.” 


Owing to the necessity for going to press in advance with 
the September number of the “ B.O.P.", the prize award 


for this month's competition must be held over to next 
month's number. 
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